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The writer,. having seen this fine hotse, 
ean vouch for the truth of Mr. Marshall's drawing. 
This horse, in figure, bearitig considerable resem- 
blance to the larger war-horse of Europe, although 

Ssing the delicate skin and various other attri- 
utes of the south-eastern courser, it may be con- 
ectured, was the produce of some country border- 
ng upon Arabia, where, as in England, the Ara- 
bian or Barbary horse, in process of time, acquires 
an increase of size and fullness of form, together 
with a considerable expansion of the hoofs. This 
is no doubt the effect of lower and more moist 
grounds, and more succulent food than can be found 
in the deserts, where the dryness and purity of the 
air and soil compress the animal body, impart a su- 
perior firmness and elasticity to the tendinous and 
fibrous system, allowing greater powers in a smaller 
compass of substance, and exalting the tone and 
vigour of the animal spirits. Thence horses ar¢ 
chosen from the deserts for their fleetness and cou- 
rage, and those from the mountainous regions are 

referred as coursers. A few of the produce of the 

ellesley Arabian were trained, but not with suffi- 

cient success to raise his reputation as a racing 
stallion. 

It is a curious physico-zoological fact, that the 
horse was a genus formerly unknown to that vast 
portion of the globe, the American continent and 
the islands, and that the horse found no path 
through which to migrate thither, until he was im- 
ported by the Spaniards after the subduction of 
those countries. The breed soon multiplied far be- 
yond human need, on the rich and productive soils 
of those almost unlimited regions, as well as that 
of horned cattle, which had been simultaneously 
imported. In consequence, the animals ran wild, 
and in the course of several centuries, have had 
such a multitudinous increase, as to have lost all 
vestiges of private property. The accounts of tra- 
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vellers in South America are almost incredible, as 
to the innumerable herds which they saw, and the 
frequent danger of being trodden under foot by 
them. Herds of wild horses are also found in the 
vast Tartarian regions, from the East to the bor 
ders of Russia. The native horse of East India is 
said to be small, and unendowed with the generous 
qualities of the courser, supplies of which, latter, 
however, are constantly passing into that country. 

Importations of the Southern horse have taken 
place upon the continent of Europe, during many 
centuries, for the purpose of improving the native 
breed, as war, carriage, and road horses. In Eng- 
land, such imports had not so early a commence- 
ment, at least from the Levant, most of the breed- 
ing stock for the purpose of improvement, being 
purchased on the opposite continent: but about the 
period of the reign of Elizabeth, when horse racing 
had already attracted considerable attention, both 
in England and Scotland, horses began to be im- 
ported from the East, for that peculiar purpose, as 
well as for the general one of an improvement of 
the native breeds. At first, it is probable that pe- 
digree and purity of blood were not objects of such 
high consideration as they have since been; but 
that any well-shaped and blood-like nag; with good 
action, served the purpose either of the breeding 
stud or the course. ‘Turks, Barbs, Spaniards, Ara- 
bians, Egyptians, and Persians, were imported, 
without any particular preference, nor had the Ara- 
bian horse, in those days, acquired that high distinc- 
tion which they have enjoyed since the commence- 
ment of the last century. The first Jumes, our 
first sporting monarch also, purchased of a Mr. 
Markham, a merchant, an Arabian borse, at the 
very considerable price of five hundred pounds. 











This horse obtained no reputation, being, it seems, 
uite unable to race, and the horse coursers of that 
y being probably aware that such might be no 





reasonable objection. The ill success of this horse 
brought Arabians into such disrepute, that we read 
of few in the scanty annals of the turf, until the 
reign of Queen Anne, the last of the Stuarts, and 
of our horse-racing sovereigns. 

Early in the reign of Anne, and which forms an 
epoch in turf history, the famous Arabian 
was imported. He was sent from Aleppo by Mr. 
Darley, a merchant there settled, who procured him 
through his connections, from the Arabian deserts; 
and he is one of those few horses, on the purity of 
the blood of which we can have a certain reliance: 
Hence the consequence to a turf breeder, of atten- 
tion to the portrait of this horse, which, however 
imperfect in a refined or scientific view, doubtless 
represeats a likeness of the animal, and a sufficient- 
ly correct view of his proportions. ‘That he was 
the sire of that racer of deathless fame, Flying 
Childers, and that his blood has since invariably 

roved the most valuable for the stud, form the 

st evidence of its purity, and that the land in 
which he was bred is the native soil of the genuine 
courser. The Leedes Arabian was cotemporary 
with the Darley, and it is sufficient for bis fame 
as a stallion to say, that he was the sire of Old 
Leedes, 

‘The great success of Mr. Darley with his Ara- 
bian, turned the current of fashionable opinion 
among oug English sportsmen, so much ‘in favour 
of the borses of that country, that it becamé a 
commen inducement to style, all horses imported, 
from Levant, 4rabians, whether or not they © 
migh e been really such, or Persians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Turks, or This has accasioned 
notable confusion and uncertainty, but it has been 
experienced, that the horses of all those countries 
are endowed with the properties of the race-horse in 
certain degrees, and the ‘blood of our English tho- 
rough bred horse is derived from a mixture of ail 
those, although doubtless the blood of the Arabian 
and Barb predominates. The importation of these 
southern horses into Europe has proceeded as for- 
merly, to the present time; and great numbers have 
been brought to this country during the present 
reign. The late Emperor greatly promoted their 
introduction into France, and the German Princes 
continue to breed from them; but of late years a 
decided preference has been manifested upon the 
continent, in favour of the English thorough bred 
horse. It is related, on the authority of a certain 
Prussian Count, that a German Prince having, with 
the utmost care and expense, raixed a most valua- 
ble breed of horses from a son of that well known 
English racer, Morwick Ball, it was one of the first 
imperial acts of Napoleon, to honour the proprietor 
with a military order to have the whole of them 
marched to France, for his imperial majesty’s use, 
which was promptly executed. On the same aa- 
thority it is stated, that about thirty years since, an 
Arabian horse was obtained in Germany, probabl 
by the way of Turkey and Hungary, which pro 
superior, for the beauty, strength. and worth of the 
stock he produced, to any which had been before 
known in that country. The name of this famous 
stallion was Turkmainatti—a name in equal estima- 
tiva in Germany, with that of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian in England. The valuable stock of this horse 
bas spread over the. country. and young mai- 
natti at present ably supports the honours of his 
family. 
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The Arabians of the desert have always been 
breeders of horses for sale, but can scarcely be in- 
duced to part with their mares at any price. ‘They 
have three breeds, or varieties, the inferior of 
Which are those brought to market at a low price, 
and which have been most extensively distributed 
in foreign countries. ‘There is no reason to suspect 
any specific difference in these breeds, the whole 
consisting probably in accidental superiority or in- 
feriority of form, of which the Arabians, from the 
skill and practice of so many ages, derived from 
father to son, may be presumed consummate judges. 
No people on earth can come in competition with 
them, for their solicitude and care in respect to the 
pedigrees of their horses, which essentially exceed 
even that,in the same case, bestowed upon mo- 
narchs and royal families. The performance of 
the marriage ceremony of consummation between 
an Arabian horse and mare of the superior or noble 
blood, must be first of all publicly announced, that 
the necessary witnesses, men of the first rank in 
the country, may be present to attest the act. The 
same ceremony is — at the birth of the foal; 
and there are numbers of undoubtedly authentic 
pedigrees, upwards of five hundred years old. That 
of the Darley Arabian was said to be one of the 
most ancient. 

Horses are the chief stock and property of the 
Bedouin, or wandering Arab tribes, who use them 
in their plundering expeditions, and in the chase, 
in which most extraordinary relations have been 
made of the vast speed and continuance of these 
horses, and of the little sustenance which they have 
required during the performance. As oat» with us, 
barley is the horse-corn of the Arabians, with a lit- 
tle annual soiling of spring grass) No where on 
earth is the horse treated with so great considera- 
tion, or, as it might be expressed, fellow-feeling, as 
in Arabia; and as a consequence, no horse equals 
the Arabian in kindness and affection to human na- 
ture, and in the approach to rationality. The Arab, 
his wife and children, his mare and foal, repose to- 
age under the same roof, and upon the same bed 

he social and affectionate interchange often hap- 
pens, that the foal is resting upon the bosom of the 
wife, and the young children sleeping upon the 
neck and body of the mare! nor is there the least ap- 
prehension that the gentle and docile animal should 
overlay or injure her charge. ‘The Arabs do not 
beat and abuse their horses like the two-legged 
brutes of polished Europe, but discourse and rea- 
son with them, allowing them an equal share with 
themselves of all the necessaries of life; and the 
event demonstrates their plan, as more just and ra- 
tional; far more successful than ours. 

Nevertheless the Arab, so kind and considerate 
to his horse generally, and even transported with a 
boundless affection for him, exhibits that anomaly 
of conduct, which is a common and prominent in- 
firmity in human nature. The training and trial 
of the horse, and indeed the system of horseman- 
ship of the Arabs, are most severe, and even irra- 
tional and cruel, perfectly fitted for the approbation 
of such sophists as Chateaubriant. As an example: 
their mode of trial for a maiden horse of the high- 
est form, is to ride him during the heat of their 
African sun, ninety miles over the burning sands 
and stones of the desert, without resting, or drawing 
drop or bit! and at the end of that moderate stage, 
to plunge him up to the chest in water! If he will 
then immediately eat his corn, his blood is genuine! 
‘The Arabian horse is not accustomed to trot, but 
to walk, canter,and gallop. He is ridden with a 

bit, which in checking with a sudden or heavy 

, fills his mouth with blood, until it becomes 
thoroughly callous and insensible; and the eastern 
eustom of suddenly stopping him in bis full career, 
throws such a weight upon his haunches, as either 
to break him down at once, or at a very early 


age. 
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(From the New York Farmer.) 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF PASTURES. 
By J. Buel, Esq., of Albany. 

I shall consider them under the two following 
heads: 

1. Those in which the plough is altogether ex- 
cluded, which may be called permanent pastures— 
and, 

2. Those which intervene in alternate husbandry, 
and which may be denominated temporary. 

The first comprises lands which are too stony, 
too wet, or too hilly, for tillage, and sometimes ri- 
ver alluvians. ‘The latter are less frequently de- 
pastured here than in Great Britain. There they are 
considered necessary to fatten, while the hilly up- 
lands are appropriated to rear and to feed neat cat- 
tle Their superior value with us, for hay, in situ- 
ations accessible to large towns, has generally con- 
fined pasturage upon them to the aftermath. 

The object in attempting to improve pasture 
grounds, is to increase the quantity of nutritious 
herbage, and to obtain a constant succession during 
the season, for the production of meat and milk. 
The artificial means of effecting this, are, a judi- 
cious selection of grass-seeds, manuring, draining, 
keeping the ground in order, and the extirpation of 
useless and injurious plants. 

1. The advantages of old pasture grounds’ are 
very bighly valued in Great Britain. They con- 
tain a greater variety of grasses, and yield a much 
greater quantity of food, than those which have 
been recently laid down. ‘The feed is believed to 
be also more nutritious, as the sod is found to 
abound in the finer native grasses, which, on ac- 
count of the little product they yield in hay, are 
not so commonly sown as those which afford buikier 
products. Grasses do not all grow alike; some 
start early and afford a good bite in spring; some 
are more luxuriant at midsummer; and others again 
afford nutritious herbage in autumn and winter. 
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dressing for pastures as well as meadows that | am 
acquainted with, with the exception of plaster of Pa- 
ris, is what the Scotch call middens, or Lord Mea- 
dowbank’s compost middens. It is composed of 
about three parts swamp earth, and one part fresh 
stable dung, placed in compact alternate layers, to 
the height of four or five feet, and suffered to re- 
main until incipient fermentation pervades the mass. 
The swamp earth [ speak of, is the black vegetable 
matter, which has accumulated in bogs and wet 
grounds, and which is often insoluble, and unfit for 
the food of plants, until decomposition has been be- 
gun by the aid of hot dung, lime, or other extrane- 
ous agent. [I have made this compost with success, 
and applied it with profit. Itis a cheap method, 
when the materials are at hand, of trebling or quad- 
rupling maoure, for all the purposes of husbandry. 
It should be applied to grass grounds in autumn. 

Scanlying or harrowing pastures in the spring, 
which are what is termed hide bound, is a good re- 
medy br the evil, and serves to extirpate masses, 
which are the bane of the finer grasses. Seeds may 
be scattered previous to this operation with certain 
advankge. Shouse rollers are also used with bene- 
fits, as 2arly as the sole of the grass is solid enough 
to sustzin the weight of cattle. It reduces inequali- 
ties occtsioned by frost, and presses the earth to the 
collar ard rvots of the plants. 

2. Inpreparing new pastures, the rule should be, 
to ende:vor as far as possible, to make them resem- 
ble old nes. And this is best effected by sowing seed 
of all the esteemed varieties found in old pastures. — 
On thes head our practice is very defective; two 
kinds tring the greatest extent to which our expe- 
rimentshave been carried. I have read some inte- 
resting experiments made at Woburn by Sinclair, 
on thissubject; but as the book is in the hands ofa 
friend,{ can only quote from recollection. This in- 
defatigable experimenter counted the number of 
plants upon’ a given surface of rich old pasture, 
and upon a like surface of new pastures, sown 
with from two to ten or a dozen kinds of grass seeds, 
The old sod supported about 11.000 plants; on the 





Old pastures contain more or less of each, and 
consequently give a succession of fresh feed. They 
are truly perennial. Their value, other circum- 
stances being similar, is in proportion to their fer- 
tility; for vegetables, like animals, require food for 
their development and perfection, and thrive in 
proportion as this is abundant and nutritious. 

When pasture grounds are wet, the first object 
should be to drain them thoroughly. Wet grounds 
produce coarse grasses, which smother the finer 
kinds, and become poached by the feet of cattle, 
till the sod is partially or wholly destroyed. Moist 
grounds, on the contrary, produce the greatest va- 
riety and most nutritious quality of grasses. 

‘The extirpation of bushes, thistles, dock, and 
other useless plants, although but seldom or partially 
attended to, will well repay the labour in the increas- 
ed quantity of feed, to say nothing of the appear- 
ance of neatness which it gives to grounds. By 
this, [ do not mean to exclude trees, either single, 
in clumps, or in belts upon the borders. ‘These af- 
ford shade, shelter, and fuel, without materially in- 
juring the pasture. Where the common locust is 
exempt from the depredations of the worm, it may 
be raised in this way with great profit. I have been 
much pleased with the attention which has been 
paid to this subject in ——_ and in the 
southern parts of this state. elts of forest trees 
are peculiarly serviceable in protecting winter crops 
from the severity of cold. 

Manuring pasture grounds, otherwise than by the 
droppings of cattle that are fed upon them, is a prac- 
tice that has few or no followers among us; and yet 
it might be done with as much advantage here as in 
other countries. But for this purpose, [ would not 
recommend cattle dung, but road alluvian, swamp 
earth, and composts. The best and cheapest top- 








new the number varied, I think, fiom about 700 to 
75, and was found to be nearly in the ratio of the 
number of grass seeds sown. The weight of the 
produce cut at the proper season, corresponded 
somewhat with the number of plants. The deduc- 
tions from these facts were, that by sowing a great 
number of kinds, and an abundance of seed, new 
pastures might in two years acquire nearly the value 
of old ones: for though a given space would grow 
but a certain number of one variety, yet that the 
same space would support more than double that 
number of several varieties: and that consequently 
many would afford much more forage than one or two 
varieties on the same surface. 

These deductions correspond with the established 
maxims of natural philosophy. All plants take from 
the soil food which benefits all; yet every species re- 

uires for its developement and perfection, some- 
thing peculiar which other species do not imbibe.— 
And although the soil contains only enough of this 
peculiar nutriment to support a certain number of 
plants of one species, yet it may abound in the pe- 
culiar nutriment of others But [ need not resort to 
abstruse science to illustrate what is apparent to 
every intelligent farmer. Our system of rotation of 
crops is based upon this law of nature; and we see 
it confirmed in the alternations which are constant- 
ly going on in our fields and forests. 

Our seed shops do not afford any great range in 
the selection of grass seeds. But we are better off 
than we have been; and if farmers consult their true 
interests, we shall soon find new varietiés imported, 
and more care bestowed in collecting the seeds of 
valuable indigenous kinds. At present we can ob- 
tain seeds of the tall oat grass, (Avena elatior.) the 
orchard grass,( Dactylis glomerata,) timothy (Phleum 





pratense,) herd grass (2grostis stricta,) and white 
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nd red clover, ( Trifolium pratense and T. repens.) 
These are all cable for sture grasses. The Poa 
pratensis, P. trivialis, P. compressa, (rough and 
smooth stalked meadow and blue grasses) the Agros- 
tis alba, (white top or fall meadow,) the Halcus la- 
natus,«(meadow soft grass) some of the Festucas 
an@several of the Agrostis families, are indigenous, 
= come in spontaneously, to soils adapted to their 

rowth. The seeds of meadow foxtail, sweet scent- 
ed vernal grass, rye grass, and the fescue, may be 
obtained from Great Britain, and would be valua- 
ble accessions to our pasture grounds, 


Albany Nursery, Jan. 24, 1828. 





WATER ROTTING FLAX. 


It will be our object to show that flax water-rotted 
is superior to that which is dew-rotted. Ist. It is more 
durable, To ascertain this, Mr. Goodsell placed on 
the ground a quantity of flax that had been sufh- 
ciently water-rotted for dressing by the side of an 
equal quantity of unrotted flax, and turned them 
once in three days, until the new flax was suificient- 
ly rotted for dressing also; and, upon examination, 
he found that that which had been previously water 
rotted had lost none of its strength: both parcels 
were suffered to remain on the ground, until the dew 
rotted became worthless, while the water-rotted was 
found to be still strong and good. The same gen- 
tleman states that he repeated the experiment with 
dressed flax, and with the plant, and found the result 
the same. 2d. It will yield a greater quantity of fibre 
from a given quantity of the plant. ‘The sane gen 
tleman states that dew-rotted flax averaged irom 12 
to 16 pounds of fibre only, while the water rotted 
gave-from 16 to 25 pounds. P 

In Ireland, Holand, and France, flax. is invaria- 
bly water-rotted; and it is stated by the menufactu- 
rers of canvass, that 100 pounds of Dutch fax will 
yield 72 pounds of clean flax, Irish 65 pouncs, while 
the like quantity of American dew-rotted will yield 
only 40 pounds. No reason can be discerned why 
the American flax should yield so much less taan the 
Dutch, unless it be in the process of rotting, dress- 
ing, and preparing it for market. It is worth more: 
while the American dew-rotted flax brings in market 
but 9 cents per pound, and in that proportion. 

To water rot flax, let it be totally immersed in wa- 
ter, and the surface covered with boards, straw, or 
any thing else, to exclude the rays of the sun. In 
summer, when the weather and water were both 
warm, it has been known to rot in seven days; in 
colder weather a long time will be required. When 
taken from the water, it must be spread to dry. 

[Hamp. Sentinel. 





GYPSEOUS EARTH. 
Coggin’s Point, Prince George’s county, Va. 
J. S. Samwer, Ese. February 28, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—1 have sent you by a vessel, from Pe- 
tersburg, a box of a mineral manure, which, for 
want of a better name, I call gypseous earth. It is 
found in abundance, in several places, between two 
and ten miles below City Point, along the south 
bank of James river. It may possibly deserve no 
tice as a matter of curiosity, if it is confined to 
these narrow limits. But it is still more worth at » 
tention, if nature has placed it, (as seems most 
likely,) in many parts of our country, where it yet 
remains unnoticed and useless. 

The principal, but not the only ingredient, which 
makes this earth a manure, is gypsum, in various 
proportions; from one third down to the smallest 
perceptible quantity, in the form of very. small 
erystals, and sometimes in white grains, or coarse 
powder, not crystalized. ‘The earth which you will 
receive, is believed to be a fair sample of a layer 
eighteen inches thick, from which I have taken sev. 
eral hundred bushels. When. digging the same, 
last winter, I analyzed two specimens, of 384 grains 
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each, and-obtained from one 94, and from the other 
106 grains of pure gypsum. But as this layer is 
covered by what is less rich, which is dug and used 
with it, i estimate its average rtion to be 
one-sixth. A richer and also a much more exten- 
sive body, lies at the highest point yet noticed, at 
the east side of Bayley’s creek, where it enters 
James river; but its value is lessened by the greater 
size of the crystals, which are very hard, afid would 
remain a long time on the earth without dissolving. 
many of them are darger than grains of corn, aad 
some of them would weigh two or three ounces. 

Besides gypsum, this earth contains a small pro- 
portion of some other soluble salt, which sometimes, 
in dry weather, becomes perceptible on the surface, 
both to the sight and taste. I have not been able 
to ascertain its nature; nor do I know how far this 
ingredient affects the value of the earth as a ma- 
nure. When applied as thick as common manure, 
I have known it to almost destroy the productive 

wer of the land—which must have been caused 

y this salt, as the earth used contained very little, 
ifany, gypsum. Of this poor, and probably worth- 
less kind, the body extends for miles together; and 
all that | have seen presents similar peculiar fea- 
tures, by which this earth may easily be distinguish- 
ed, and thereby its richer parts sought for. It is of 
a greenish colour, sometimes inclining to black, 
streaked or marbled with pale yellow, and contains 
many impressions of sea shells, though no particle 
of shell, or calcareous earth remains. It evidently 
was once a body of fossil shells and earth, such as 
is improperly called “marl,” which has been chang- 
ed, by some unaccountable natural process, to its 
present state. 

Scarcely any use has been made of this manure, 
except by myself, and my experiments have been 
made under circumstances too unfavourable to be 
deemed a test of its value. In lower Virginia we have 
very little soil, on which gypsum has been found to 
be operative, and still Jess, where the benefit ob- 
tained, is enough to pay the cost; and, of course, 
not much greater benefit can be expected from this 
manure, which is so nearly the same. I made many 
small experiments with it about the year 1818, and 
found results similar to those obtained from others 
made with imported plaster of Paris: that is, some- 
times it was beneficial, rarely in a very great de- 
gree, but most generally had no effect. In one 
case, a very striking effect was produced en clover, 
by only six bushels per acre of gypseoas earth, of 
not one third the strength of that sent to you. At 
that time I supposed the supply on my land to be 
very limited, and ceased to use it for several years, 
reserving it for clover, when my land should be- 
come more fit to produce it, and also better suited 
to this manure—for, even then, I entertained an 
opinion, which time and observation have strength- 
ened, that soils, incapable of deriving any benefit 
from gypsum, will often become suited to that ma- 
nure by being made calcareous, to which object, I 
was directing every effort. Last winter, finding 
that my supply of this earth, far exceeded my pre- 
vious expectations, | returned to its use, on a more 
extensive scale—-and again began to sow clover, 
which former failures had. compelled me to aban- 
don. The earth was scattered (in February, March 
and April,) at the rate of twenty bushels to the 
acre, which gave more than three of pure gypsum. 
his is thrice as much as is usually applied; but 
crystals, fine as they are, must dissolve slowly, and 
a small quantity only be acting at once = It was 
iried on twelve acres of cotton, three or four on 
clover, a little alone on corn, and all my manure in 
the stable and farm-yard, was mixed with as much 
as was supposed would give twenty bushels of the 
earth to each acre manured. The last mode of 
using it, was intended to hasten the fermentation of 
the heaped vegetable manure. The results were 








various, and as yet, are not so gratifying as 4 had 








hoped to find, as. all was ‘on matled, or calcareous 
land. ‘Thatsowed on the greater part of the cot- 
ton, produced considerable benefit, and sene on 
the balance—was beneficial, and generally highly 
so, on clover, in every experiment—and prod: 
not the slightest effect‘on corn. Where mixed with 
other manure, and applied to corn, its effect (if ins 
deed it had any,) was concealed; though i still ex+ 
pect to see it on the clover lately sown there, 
Could the gypsum of this manure be, in any way, 
injured or destroyed, by any new substance 
during the fermentation of the heap? 

Limited as was the success of my experiments, 
it has encouraged me to continue, and extend, a 
manuring which is so cheap, that it is difficult to 
estimate the expense, and the more readily, as I 
had before seen benefit from some of my first expe- 
riments, several years after they were thought to 
have failed. Still, however, the full value of this 
manure, cannot be shown, except on soils the most 
favourable to the action of gypsum; and if an 
friend of yours, who cultivates soil of that. ki 
will promise you to make proper experiments with 
gypseous earth, and report the results, I will send 
you a few barrels of it, at my own expense. I have 
no doubt but it-will, hereafter, be an article of sale, 
for distant. transportation, unless the stock is ex- 
hausted before its value is fully known; but at this 
time, any quantity may be obtained at no other cost 
than digging and removing it from the river bank, 

ours, ED. RUFFIN, 





How are Irnisa Potatoes pest Preszrvep THRO’ 
Winter? 
Pleasant Point, Warwick county, Va., 

J. S. Sxiwwer, Ese. Feb. 18, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—-I am now engaged in planting a large 
crop of Irish potatoes, (Solanum Tuberosum,) a fa- 
fourite vegetable with me. The soil I have chosen 
is very light and sandy. I plant them in deep 
trenches, and have them thickly enveloped in stable 
manure, and completely covered with the same, [I 
anticipate a crop of four hundred bushels; and will 
be much obliged, in the next Farmer, for a recipe 
how to save them best through the winter. In this 
section of Virginia, we always get our seed from 
the Yankee vessels, on account of not understand- 
ing the proper mode to preserve them during the 
winter; and it is even urged, that they will not an- 
swer well, if kept here more than two nae. I 
think this a mistake; and make this inquiry for in- 
formation. G. LANE CORBIN. 


[An answer to the above will be found in Expe- 
riments on Potatoes, by J. Buel, Esq., in our last 
number, preceding volume.} 





Extract to tHE Enitor. 
Buckingham, Virginia, 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. March 8, 1828. 
Sir,—*I am much annoyed with a little white 
worm, having a-copper-coloured head. They per- 
forate the stalks of young corn, just below the sur- 
face of the ground, which destroys its growth. 
The cora ‘is not exempt from their depredations 
until it joints. I have listed my-corn lands, 
leaving the clover, in the middle of the rows, 
to supply them with food. This is a palliativ 
not a remedy. ‘The fly deposits its eggs in the fall, 
upon the stalks of the carrot-weed. The young 
worms bore a passage through the rind to the pith, 
which affords them food aud good quarters for the 
winter. ‘Those who choose to examine, will yet 
find them in the stalks of the carrot-weed, and 
some on the hog-weed. You will please insert a 
paragraph in the Farmer, where some of your nu- 
merous subscribers and correspondents, may afford 
a remedy. Yours, &c. pe 
CHARLES YANGEY.”. 


























































































VEGETATION. 
Cahaba, State of Alabama, 

J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. 25th Feb., 1828. 

Sir,—Vegetation is putting forth in every direc- 
tiou. The honey-suckle and yellow jessamine, have 
been out this ten days past. Corn, planted the first 
instant, is six or eight inches high; and the martin 
has made his appearance, for the first time this sea- 
son, to-day. Is this not unusually early? 

Yours, &c. J 

[Corn will not he planted in Maryland yet fora 
month. Peach trees not yet in blossom, &c., though 
the season is earlier bere than usual } 
Sco 


HORTICULTURE. 





COCHINEAL. 


On the Cultivation of the Cochineal in the Southern 
States. 
Dear Sir, Washington, March, 1828. 

I send you an English paper, containing an arti- 
cle on the cultivation of the Cochineal. It is very 
particular, and may be highly interesting to your 
southern subscribers. ‘The pane pear is indige- 
nous in almost every part of the United States, espe- 
cially in South Carolina and Georgia, near the sea 
shore. I bave seen it growing in abundance on 
James’ island, in the harbour of Charleston, and 
have also seen on the leaves many of the insects de- 
scribed in the article above alluded to.* Perhaps 
the publication of the article may induce some of 
our southern planters to cultivate the prickly pear, 
with a view to obtaining the cochineal, and thus add 
a new staple to the valuable commodities already 
produced in our southern states. 

Yours, truly, 
ALEX. MACOMB. 
Cultivation of Cochineal in Malta. 

It is not generally known in this country, that the 
cochineal of Mexico is now cultivated in Europe, 
and that it is already in our colonies in the Medi- 
terranean. 

This valuable and interesting creature was sent 
from Vera Cruz, by Don Pedro Jose Larazo, in 
1820; and during the long voyage, nothing material 
seemed to alter its condition; and, on its arrival at 
Cadiz, it was delivered over to the Patriotic Society 
of that place,in order that it should be submitted 
to more particular management and scientific ob- 
servations. 

The Society readily undertook its management, 
studied its economy, and went to considerable ex- 
pense to extend its cuitivation throughout the south- 
ein provinces of Spain, and, from the numerous 
generations which have been produced, the size 
and good quality of the insect, it may be justly con- 
sidered a new and an important branch of com- 
merce to the Peninsula. 

The prickly pear, in the provinces of Grenada, 
Andalusia, Murcia and Catalonia, is now carefully 
eultivated for this extraordinary insect to feed upon; 
and it is now proved, beyond a doubt, that, by at- 
tention to the cultivation of the apuntia, the bril- 
liancy of colour,and durability of the dye, which 
the cochineal insect reared in Spain offers, are equal 
to the finest produced in the province of Guatemala, 
in Mexico, ‘The general character and propensi- 
ties of this extraordinary creature are not easily 
observed, and require great attention. In common 
witb al! other animals, it has the distinction of sex- 
es; but no two creatures of the same class can pre- 





* The Editor remembers well, when a small boy at 
schooF at Queen Anne, on the Patuxent river, to have 
seen the prickly pear growing spontaneously and exten- 
sively ip that neighbourhood. ]} 
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sent more characteristic difference than the male 
and female of the cochineal. 

It is not correct, when we are told by naturalists 
that these insects fly about, from leaf to leaf, and 
deposite their eggs. The females cannot fly; they 
never move after they once fasten on the leafi— 
They live by suction, and adhere firmly to the plant 
until they are either gathered for use, or a new ge- 
neration formed. ‘They grow to the size of small 
lentil, or an oval shaped pea; they are convex on 
the outer surface, and concave towards the plant. 
‘The convex surface is beautifully marked with lines 
and rugged; and, when the insect is about fifteen 
days old, it resembles a louse in many particulars. 
It has three claws or legs on each side, upon which 
it walks slowly when once detached from its hold; 
it will crawl over the hand, or wander over any 
plane surface, but when it falls, or turns over on its 
back, which it is very prone to do, it is as helpless 
asa turtle. It has a kind of proboscis, or sting- 
like member, extending from the mouth, which pe- 
netrates the soft leaf of the apuntia, which secures 
it in a most extraordinary. manver in its first situa- 
tion. ‘They prefer living in society to wandering 
about the leaf, although it is certain destruction to 
thousands ‘of them; for when they grow to a cer- 
tain size, they push one another out of their origi- 
nal situations mecbanically—thus' the weaker ones, 
or those that are deposited last, generally perish. 

But this mortality can be well afforded, by the 
prodigious fecundity of the creature. Mr. Alzate 
has declared, by a geometrical calculation, that 
every cochineal contains six hundred and thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven young ones. 
How M. Alzate was enabled to hit this exact num- 
ber, I] do not pretend to know; but certain it is, 
there is nothing in nature that possesses such pow- 
ers of fecundity as the cochineal insect. 

At a very early period they cover themselves 
with a silky coat of a milky whiteness; and although 
many of them, occasionally, during the period of 
their existence, lose this whiteness, (for they do not 
all do so, and it appears to me to be effected by 
mechanical friction of one another, from increased 
growth at different periods, rather than from any 
natural operation or change within them; and this 
opinion is the result of observation for many years; ) 
yet they all retain that whiteness until they are ga- 
thered jor commercial purposes. 

‘The male insects are few: in a society of 1000, 
perhaps not more than two or three males can be 
observed. ‘They are furnished with long white 
wings, and resemble, in point of shape, a maschito 
or spider. 

From the thirty-filth to the forty-fifth day, a pro- 
longation may be observed, extending from the pos- 
terior of the female; and about the same period, the 
wales may be discovered busily impregnating the 
ova of the females. his process is far the most 
important, for if the males, or machas, are by any 
circumstance disturbed, impregnation is rendered 
incomplete. When this period is over, the males 
wander about the leaves in a most exhausted and 
miserable condition, and what is still more strange, 
they disappear in an instant, and no one can tell 
what transformation they assume. 

The late Marquis of Hastings, during his resi- 
dence in Malta, offered every encouragement for 
the introduction and cultivation of this most. valus- 
ble article of commerce on the island, and although 
every exertion was made to procure the living in- 
sects, they did not arrive on the island during the 
life-time of that most distinguished and patriotic 
nobleman. In January, last year, two pots of the 
prickly pear, with living insects of the cochineal, 
were put on board an English packet, for the Mar- 
chiuness of Hastings, at Malta. Her ladyship was 
then at Malta, and the insects never arrived. The 
captain of the packet best knows what became of 


them. They might, indeed, have perished in that 
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inclement season, during the voyage. ‘True it is, 
they have not since been heard of. 

However, not on this account was the affair ne- 
glected; an humble individual, who had exerted 
himself for a period of nearly two years, to pre- 
serve the insects for Malta, succeeded las#August 
in introducing on that-island three pots of the paick- 
ly pear with living insects of the finest quality of 
cochineal, upon them. ‘They were held at the dispo- 
sal of his Majesty’s government there, for the public 
good of the island, and the individual who had the 
happiness to be the first introducer of such an im- 
portant commercial article, devoted himself, without 
fee or reward, for three months, to their cultivation 
and management, and felt particularly gratified to 
see several generations of those insects produced 
before he left Malta; and he feels no hesitation in 
saying, as the prickly pear is indigenous on the 
island, with ordinary attention to its cultivation, and 
encouraged by government, it will ultimately be- 
come a branch of lucrative commerce to that colo- 
ny. Sicily, Corfu. and other islands in the Medi- 
terranean, are ulso eligible for rearing this insect. 
In order. the more effectually to secure its extension 
and celtivation in the island of Malta, government 
should offer a premium on every pound weight of 
cochineal which is produced on the island for the 
first two years, after which period its cultivation 
would be prosperous. 


(The preseit price of cochineal in this market is 
$2.90 t $3 00 per pound—being one dollar less than 
the average price for several years past.] 





SCUPPERNONG VINE. 
Mr. Suwer, Newbern, N. C., March 4, 1828. 

Sir,—My attention was drawn, the other day, to 
a communication in your paper, dated from Raleigh, 
N. €.,in which the- writer says, he is “clearly of 
opinion” that the Scuppernong vine is not a native 
of Carolina, but was brought hither, and probably 
by the colony of French protestants, which, he says, 
settled near Bath; and he quote: Lawson’s History 
of Carolina, as an authority for this last position 
concerning the settlement of the colony. 

In may be remarked, however, that to be “clear- 
ly of opinion,” and to be “of a clear opinion” are 
very different things; and it happens, in this case, 
that he is entirely mistaken in the fact on which he 
grounds his hypothesis: for the French protestants 
alluded to, did not settle at or near Bath, or Scup- 
pernong, or Reanoke island; but upon Trenk river, 
which is quite distant from either of these places, 
and near the town of Newbern, in the neighbour- 
hood of which are now many of their descendants. 
They came hither from the Manakin town, above 
the falls of James river, in Virginia, where they 
had discovered the coal mines, but by delay suffered 
an Englishman to get a pateat fer the land. See 
Lawson, p. 83, and Williamson’s History of North 
Carollua, vol. 1, p. 178. 

Now, this grape has not been heard of in the 
neighbourhood of the falls of James river, whence, 
according to your correspondent, they must have 
brought it; and it was not known in the neighbour- 
hood of Newbern, until brought hither, from its na 
tive district, by one Hickman, whose name it bears 
in this part of the country. 

But there is a passage in Lawson completely sub- 
versive of your correspondent’s notion. He says 
(p. 114,) that in a conversation with their pastor, 
Monsieur Philip de Rixbourg, “He assured me that 
their intent was to propagate vines, as far as their 
circumstances would permit, provided they could get 
any slips of vines that would do.” Lawson, however, 
goes on to say, that at that tin.e (1708,) he “had 
gotten some grape seed, of the Jesuits’ white grape 


from Madeira. 'They came up plentifulfy,” &c. Here, 


then, 1s another loop on which to hang a theory of 





the foreign origin of this grape. Yet this I think 
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will equally fail, though certainly more plausible 
than any yet offered; for this colony had at that 
time a commerce with Madeira. Lawson, p. 82. In 
our gardens we have still a while » commonly 
called the English grape, but which was probably 
from Madeira. and perhaps the very grape of which 
Lawson speaks. It would be easy, however, to de- 
termine this point by comparison, if specimens of 
the three vines were obtained. 

Another supposition, I believe, has been started 
in regard to this grape, by some one, who suggests 
that it might have been brought to Roanoke island 
by Sir Walter’s last colony. But this person, in 
his eagerness for theory, must have paid very little 
regard to probability; for, 1 ask, is England a coun- 
try more likely to be the parent of a valuable grape 
than Carolina? Is such a grape known in England? 
ortugal, Spain, or the 
South of France, there had been some colour of 
plausibility in the supposition; but, as it is, 1 must 
think it destitute of even this. It is curious to ob- 
serve how apt many persons are to suppose that 
every thing valuable must have a foreign origia 
Before the supposition can be received in this case, 
it will be necessary to shew that there is sucha 
grape in the country from which they would derive 
it. -This Lawson, whom we have so frequently 
quoted, was an adventurous and intelligent English- 
man, who, having resided in Carolina from 1700 to 
1708, wrote and published an account of it on bis 
return to England. His book, printed at London 
in 1718, is now extremely scarce. It contains some 
observations on the eultare of the vine in Caroliua 
at that time, which may be worth attention. He 
says, p. 112-3, “Some essays of this nature have 
been made by that honourable knight, Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson, in South Caroliua, who, as | am informed, 
has rejected all exotic vines, and makes his wine 
from the natural black grape of Carolina, by graft- 
ing it upon its own stock.” And farther—“The 
trimming of vines, as they do in France, that iato 
a stump, must either here not be followed, or we 
are pot sensible of the exact time when they ou 
to be thus pruned; for experience has taught ts 
that the European grape, suffered to run and ex- 

nd itself at large, has been found to bear as well 
in America as in Europe; and when trimmed to a 
stump, it has first borne a poor crop for a year or 
two,and then, by bleeding after cutting, became 
emaciated, and after a few years died. This expe- 
riment, I believe, has never failed; for [ have trim- 
med the natural vine the French way, which has 
been attended at last with the same fate. Where- 
fore it seems best to leave the vines more branches 
here than in Europe, or to let them run upon trees, 
as some do in Lombardy upon elms.” Vites con- 
jungere almis, as Virgil hath it. 

Yours, with respect, 
A Norts Carouixian. 





Coxrivation oF THE Vine, Sitx, THe Oxive, AL- 
MUND, &c, 
Greene co., Alabama, 20th Feb., 1828. 
Mr. J. S. Skinner, 

Dear Sir.— Inclosed I send you five dollars, as.a 
subscription for your useful paper. and in doing so, 
shall avail myself of the opportunity of giving you 
a slight sketch of the agricultural prospects and 
experiments in this part of the country, as, I pre- 
sume, it is one of which you seldom hear mach— 
having been settled at no very remote period, and 
by persons, too, who generally pay very little atten- 
tion to any thing but the main staple, which is cot- 
ton. My residence is in about lat. thirty-two de- 
grees, forty-two minutes, which | am particular in 
stating, as | am engaged in several experiments in 
European and other productions. Deeming this a 
very favourable climate for vines. and having almost 
every variety of soil, I, (in conjunction with a French 





gentleman from Grenoble, who lives immediately 
adjoining my farm,) cong ec for the last oe or 
three years, progressing, though not ve idly, in 
establishing 4 be ener on the ‘French plan of ah 
tivation; and although we have not yet arrived to 
that stage of advancement, in which we can shew 
many frdits of our labours, the results thus far, are 
far from being discouraging. We have twelve or fif- 
teen acres planted in vines of several varieties, and 
some of them succeed remarkably well. We have 
made some wine, pronounced by connoisseurs in 
these matters, of very good quality; and this year, 
we flatter ourselves, we shall make several casks. 
The vine which seems to flourish most luxuriantly, 
is the Madeira, though some of the Bordeaux kinds 
succeed very well. We intend persevering till we 
find out what kinds succeed best, and produce the 
best wine in this climate; and as soon as we suc- 
ceed in that, no doubt, many others will follow our 
example. 

In conjunction with the vine, we are planting 
mulberry orchards, with the view of raising silk, 
having some of the best kinds of the French mul- 
berry, for feeding the worms. Of the practicability 
of succeeding in raising silk, we do not entertain 
any doubts. The only question is, whether it will 
be sufficiently profitable to encourage us to pro- 
ceed—as we have no silk manufactories in the 
United States, so far as my information extends, and 
we can hardly undersell, in foreign countries, the 
French and Chinese, where labour is so much 
cheaper than with us. 

Some other little experiments, of a less general 
nature, are also in progress, such as, planting al- 
mond orchards, and raising fruit trees of almost 
every description; but from our limited experi- 
ments, having been in this part of the country only 


four years, and being necessarily principally occu- | 


pied in reclaiming our lands from the rude hand of 
nature, we have not, as yet, reaped much “fruit” 
from our labours. ‘There is no doubt, however, 
but that fruit trees, of almost every kind, will suc- 
ceed very well here, with the exception only of 
those peculiar to the tropics. ‘The olive tree, of 
which we have several, does not succeed very well 
here, but does in Mobile; where I saw one of the 
same importation with mine, beginning to blossom, 
two weeks since, without any protection or particu- 
larcare. It bas been planted only five years, and 
was not more than two or three years old at the time. 
The orange tree succeeds very well at Mobile, 
which is about one hundred and fifty miles south of 
me; and also as high up the Mississippi river, on 
the south side, as Point Coupee, where I saw sev- 
eral fine ones in a gentleman’s garden, on a visit to 
that country a few weeks since. While speaking 
of that place, I may mention to you, as one of the 
peculiarities of this very peculiar season, that I eat 
good ripe apples, at the same place, in January last, 
and was credibly informed, that some of the second 
growth of the cotton stalks from the old roots, was 
actually in blossom. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ROBERT W. WITHERS. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


RAIL-ROAD. 


Through the politeness of Mr. Thomas, of Ce- 
cil county, Md., we received information, that the 
bill to incorporate a rail-road from Elkton to this 
ie. which had been rejected in the Maryland 

ouse of Delegates, has been again taken up on a 
motion to reconsider. From the following notice, 
it appears that the bill has passed that House; and 
that there is every reason to expect that it will pass 
the Senate. Much creditis due to Mr Latimer, for 
his exertions in the business, and to the gentlemen 











‘Foe bill, incorporating a rail-road company trom 
Elkton to this place, passed the House of Dele- 
gates of Maryland, on Thursday last, through the 
exertions of Mr. Mercer and Mr. Thomas, of Ce- 
cil, Mr. Lee, of Montgomery, Gen. Steuart, and 
Mr. McMahon, of Baltimore, and Mr. Thomas, of 
Frederick. It will pass the Senate. 

[Delaware Gazette. 


[The bill above mentioned has become a law. 
So has one for making a rail-way from Frenchtown 
to New Castle. Of the particular provisions we 
are not acquainted. 

It struck us as a strange objection to be made, at 
this time of day, to these improvements, that they 
might interfere with the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal; because, particularly, the state had invested 
$50,000 in that canal! !—and so, because the state 
might possibly derive less profit on what may prove 
to be a most improvident investment, improve- 
ments of a rival character, however much better 
adapted to the public convenience, shall not be con- 
structed even by private individual contribution! 
Who can think of it without being reminded of the 
fable of the dog in the manger!) 





THE SUSQUEHANNA. 

A rail-road being made from Baltimore to York 
Haven, we shall calculate upon having a part of the 
ascending trade on the Susquehanna, possessing, a8 
we do, a large share of that.which descends, 
Baltimore Gazette, of a late date, had an advertise- 
ment for one hundred wagons to carry mgs, gen 
to Anderson’s ferry, opposite Marietta. rail- 
road being made, a business that would employ a 
thousand wagons, will be often transacted in cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania, however, has 
declined to pass an act corresponding with that 
which has been passed in yes ag. to make such 
aroad. The. subscription. books, however, will be 
opened in Baltimore and York on the 25th inst. and 
all the stock be taken. 

Shares. m the Baltimore and Ohio rail-rcad com- 
pany are at a large advance. The senate of Virgi- 
nia, 11 to 11, rejected the bill, which had passed the 
house of delegates by a large majority, to give to 
the company a more extended range for the loca- 
tion of the road. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


LADINS’ DEPARTMENT. 





CorrtsPonpence oF ApmiraL CoLLinewoop. 

Memoirs of Admiral Lord Collingwood, with bis 
Correspondence, hiave lately been issued in London. 
They are fitted to inspire the highest respect for the 
memory- of that officer. We copy, this afternoon, 
two of his letters of advice to bis daughters, which 
bespeak sound sense and pure affection. His bio- 
grapher says of him— 

“Of filty years, during which he continued in the 


ment abroad: and in the eventful time from 1793, 
till his death in 1810, he was only for one year ia 
England, and for the remainder was principally en- 
gaged in tedious blockades, rarely visiting a port; 
and on one occasion actually kept the sea for the 
almost incredible space of twenty-two months, with- 
out once dropping his anchor.” seals. “sual 

The following quotations from bis ¢ 





ter of the man. Pause f 
the dignity to which bis majesty hag be to, 
raise me Let others plead for 

rich without money, by endeavou 
to every thing poor. 1 would hay 
my cuuntry unstained by any intett 
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without much greater expense than formerly. But I 
have had a great destruction of my furniture and 
stock; I have hardly a chair that has not a shot in it, 
and many have lest both legs and arms, without 
hope of pension. My wine broke in moving, and 
my pigs were slain in battle; and these are heavy 
losses where they cannot be replaced.” 

Writing to Lady Collingwood in April 1807, he 
says, 

rf am not pleased at what occurred in Parliament 
about my pension, or that my family should have 
been represented as one whose existence depended 
on a gift of money, and I have told Lord Castlereagh 
my mind on the subject. Though I do not consid- 
er poverty to be criminal, yet nobody likes to be held 
up as an object of compassion. Poor as we are, we 
are independent. ‘To possess riches is not the ob- 
ject of my ambition, but to deserve them; but | was 
in hope I should have got another medal——of that 
indeed I was ambitious.” 


Letters of the late British Admiral, Lord _Colling 
wood, to his daughters. 
Caniz, July 23, 1808. 

‘My dearest Sarah and Mary—It gave me great 
pleasure to find from your letters that you were well, 
and I hope making good use of your time. It is at 
this period of your lives that you must lay the foun- 
dation of all knowledge, and of those manners and 
modes of speaking that distinguish the gentlewoman 
from the Miss Nothings. A good woman has great 
and important duties to do in the world,and will always 
be in danger of doing them ill, and without credit to 
herself, unless she have acquired knowledge. I have 
only to recommend to you, not to pass too much of 
our time in trifling pursuits, or reading books mere- 
ly of amusement, which afford you no information; 
nor any thing that youcannot reflect upon afterwards, 
and feel that you have acquired what you did not know 
before. Never do any thing that can denote an an- 
gry mind; for although every body is born with a cer 
tain degree of passion, and from untoward circum- 
stances will sometimes feel its operation, and be 
what they call out of humour; yet a sensible man or 
woman will not allow it to be discovered. Check and 
restrain it, never make any determination till you 
find it has entirely subsided; and always avoid any 
thing you may wish unsaid. | hope, Sarah, you con- 
tinue to read geography. Whenever there are any 
particular events happening, examine the map and 
see where they are placed. At Sengnnns in Arra 
gon, the Spanish army was composed mostly of the 
peasantry of the country, and the priests (who take 
a great interest in this war) were officers. ‘The Bi- 
shop headed the army, and with his sword in one 
hand, and a cross in the other, fought very bravely 
until he was shot in the arm. At Andejur,a town 
on the river Guadalquiver, the Spanish army fought 
a great battle, and entirely defeated the French. I 
hope that they will be driven entirely out of Spain 
very soon. Do you study geometry, which I beg you 
will consider as quite a necessary branch of know- 
ledge. It contains much that is useful,and a great 
deal that is entertaining—that you will daily discover 
as you grow older. Whenever! come home we will 
never part again while I live; and till then, and ever, 
Iam, my dear girls, your most affectionate father.” 


To the Hon. Miss Collingwood. 


“ received your letter, my dearest child, and it 
made me very bappy to find that you and dear Ma 
were well, and taking pains with your education 
The greatest pleasure | ate in the midst of my 
toils and troubles, is the expectation which I enter- 
tain of finding you improved in knowledge; and that 
the understanding which it has pleased God to give 
ou both, has been cultivated with care and assiduity. 
eur future happiness and respectability in the 
world-depend on the diligence with which you ap- 
ply y f to the attainment of knowledge at this 





period of your life; and I hope that no negligence 
of your own will be a bar to your progress. When 
I write to you, my beloved child, so much interested 
am I that you should be serviceable and worthy of 
the friendship and esteem of good and wise people, 
that I cannot forbear to second and enforce the in 
struction which you receive by admonitidn of my 
own—pointing out to you the great advantages that 
will result from a temperate and sweetness of con. 
duct to all people, on all occasions. It does not fol- 
low that you are to coincide and agree in opinion 
with every ill-judging person; but after shewing 
them your reason for dissenting from their opinion, 
your argument and opposition to it should not be 
tinctured by any thing offensive. Never forget for 
one moment that you are a gentlewoman, and all 
your words and actions should mark you gentle. | 
never knew your mother—your dear, your good mo- 
ther—say a harsh or a hasty thing to any person 
in my life. Endeavour to imitate her. I am quick 
and hasty in my temper—my sensibility is touched 
sometimes by a trifle, and my expression of it sud- 
den as gunpowder; but, my darling, it is a misfor- 
tune which, not having been sufficiently restrained 
in my youth, has caused me much pain. It has, in- 
deed, given me more trouble to subdue this natural 
impetuosity thanany thing | ever undertook. I believe 
that you are both mild; but if ever you feel in your 
little breasts that you inherit a particle of your fa- 
ther’s infirmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that 
has caused it until your serenity be recovered. Sw 
much for mind and manners. Next for accomplish- 
ments. No sportsman ever hits a partridge without 
aiming at it, and skill is acquired by repeated at- 
tempts. It is the same thing in every art; unless 
you aim at perfection you will never attain it. But 
frequent attempts will make it easy. Never, there- 
fore, do any thing with indifference. Whether it be 
to mend a rent in your garment, or finish the most 
delicate piece of art, endeavour to do it as perfectly 
as it is possible. 

“When you write a letter, give it your greatest 
care that it may be as perfect in all its parts as you 
can make it. Let the subject be sense, expressed 
in the most plain, intelligible, and elegant manner 
that you are capable of. If,in a familiar mood, 
you be playful and jocular, guard carefully that 
your wit be not so sharp as to give pain to any per- 
son; and before you write a sentence examine over 
the words of which it is composed, that there be 
nothing vulgar nor inelegant in them. Remember 
my dear, that your letter is a picture of your brains, 
and those whose brains are a compound of folly, 
nonsense, and impertinence, are to blame to exhi- 
bit them to the contempt of the world, o1 the pity 
o! their friend. ‘To write a letter with negligence, 
without proper stops, and crooked lines and great 
flourishing dashes, is inelegant. It argues either 
great ignorance of what is proper, or great inuif- 
ference towards the person to whom it is addressed, 
and is consequently disrespectful. It mukes no 
amends to add an apology for having scrawled a 
sheet of paper, of bad pens, for you should mend 
them; or want of time, for nothing is of more im- 
portance to you, or to which your time can more 
properly be devoted. I think I can know the cha- 
racter of a lady by her hand writing. The dashers 
are all impudent, however they may conceal it from 
themselves and others; and the scribblers flatter 
themselves with vain hopes, that as the letter can- 
not be read, it may be mistaken for sense. I um 
very anxious to come to England, for | have lately 
been unwell. The greatest happiness which | ex- 
pect there, is to find that my dear girls have been 
assiduous in their learning. May God Almighty 
bless you, my beloved little Sarah, and sweet Mary 
too.” 





A fine woman ought to add annually to her accom- 
plishments, as much as her beauty loses in the time. 


SPORTING OLIO. 





(From the Charleston Gazette, Feb. 29.) 

Tue Races.—The turf was brilliantly attended 
yesterday, and the sperts highly interesting. ‘The 
regular racing resulted as follows: 

Colonel Wynn’s Sally Hope, 

Colonel Singleton’s Non Descript, —_. 

Mr. Harrison’s Lady Lightfoot, ; 

Celonel Span’s Archy, 3 ee oe 

First heat, . ‘ - 5m. 5ls. 
Second heat, ‘ - 6m. $s. 

A sweepstake race was afterwards run between 
Mr. Cotton’s Mary and Colonel Spann’s Carolina. 
The first was a dead heat, and the other two were 
taken by Mr. Cotton’s Mary. 


r.% 
2 2 
$ 3 
4 4 





Charleston, March 1. 


Tue Races.—The lovers of the turf were afford- 
ed a rich treat in the racing of yesterday, which is 
said to have excited more interest than that of any 
day previous. ‘The day also being fair, the com- 
pany was numerous and fashionable. ‘The race 
was not determined until after four heats, which re- 
sulted as follows: 

Col. Wynn's Wehawk, . - 

Col. Singleton’s Sally ‘Taylor, 

Col Spann’s Multiflora, ‘ 
Time of Running. 

$m. 
4m. 


0 
1 Oo 
2 0 
First heat, 
Second heat, 
Third heat, 4m. 
Fourth heat, ‘ r 4in 
Among the other amusements of the day, may 
be noticed a foot-race between two very young 
buys—one of whom, (nine years old,) without 
breaking his gait, ran round the course in 64 min- 
ates. ‘This was an extraordinary feat, and is wor- 
thy of record. 


52s, 
4s. dead heat. 
Qs. 





SWEEPER. 


The celebrated horse Sweeper, stands at the 
subscriber’s farm, near Georgetown, Kent county, 
Maryland, where he covers mares at three guineas 
the season for each mare; to be paid by the first 
day of October next, in either cash or country pro- 
duce at market price. 

Sweeper is rising eleven years old, a beautiful jet 
black, with a star in his forehead, iull fifteen hands 
two inches and an half high; is a horse of bone 
and figure, and moves elegantly. He is generally 
allowed to be as well a bred horse as any in the 
United States, and of the very best stock for the 
turf. His sire was Dr. Hamilton’s imported horse 
Figure; his dam was got by that much admired 
horse, Othello, who was imported by Col. ‘Tasker; 
his grandam by the high-bred horse Morton’s ‘I'ra- 
veller, of Virginia, out of the celebrated mare Se- 
lime, who was got by the Godolphin Arabian, and 
imported by Col. ‘Tasker Selime is well known 
through both this state and Virginia. Sweeper has 
covered several years in the western shore of this 
state, in great repute; and his colts are much admir- 
ed, being both stout and beautiful, and remarkably 
active, and though none of them exceed four years 
old, last grass, they have already won several capi- 
tal subscripfion purses, as likewise the jockey club 
purse over the course at the city of Annapols, in 
November last. Sweeper stood in this county last 
season, at Mr. William Ringgold’s farm, near Ches- 
tertown, where he covered ninety-eight mares. 





Goed pasturage for mares at half a dollar per week. 
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ticular care and attention will be paid to them, 
Sot will not be accountable for accidents or escapes, 


happen. 

par tay JAMES PEARCE. 
ving Marcu.—On Friday last, (says the 
eecuhee Star,) a great shooting match took en 
at the Maspeth hotel, at Newtown, Long is 4g 
An Englishman and an American resident of Brook- 
n, were the competitors for the purse of one hun- 

4 dollars. ‘The American took the purse, beat- 
ing his antagonist two shots. Each shot at twenty- 


one birds. 





5 5 Bs Se 

Host.—The Easton (Penn.) Sentinel 
Paggay exh since, Mr. John Vliet, living on 
the Pocono mountain, in this county, discovered 
the traces of panthers in his neighbourhood. He 
started in pursuit, and soon came up with them 
However extraordinary it may seem to some of our 
readers, who think it astonishing to kill a score of 
tom-tits per day, Mr. Vliet destroyed three of these 
ferocious animals in the space of half an hour, with 
no other companion than his rifle. He received 
twelve dollars for each scalp, making the whole 
thirty-six dollars—which is a pretty good half hours’ 
work for a huater of the Pocono. 





Trout Fisnine —Owing to the past uncommon 
mild winter, the trout-fishing on Long island has 
opened much earlier this spring that usual. ‘'wo 

ntlemen have just returned from the south side 
of the island, aftera jaunt of a week, who met with 
great sport. They took one hundred and eleven 
trout, weighing, altogether, a little over sixty 
pounds. The Tegan fish in the lot, weighed two 
pounds six ounces. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 


Scratcnes on Sevenvers 1n Horses.—-I have 
been induced to make public, through the medi- 
um of your useful paper, the results of my ows 
practice or experience, relating to scratches, or selen- 
ders in horses. 

This disorder, or difficulty, is too well known to 
all who own these noble animals, or deal in them, 
to need a particular description of mine. The re- 
medy is simple, safe and certain, in all cases which 
have come to my knowledge, however inveterate. 
It is only to mix white lead and linseed oil, in such 
proportions as will render the application conve- 
nient; and I have never known more than two, or 
three applications necessary, completely to effect a 
cure. A Faamer. 


aaa Una RR 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





STEAM ENGINES—INQUIRY. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese, February 22d, 1828 

Sir,—In your estimable journal, No 48, and vol. 
9, Davis and Gartner, in reply to Mr G. Wiison, 
say, that they will, for $500, deliver in Baltimore, a 
steam engine of two-hurse power. To farmers re 
siding in situations distant from grist and saw mills, 
it is of importance to find some cheap and effective 
substitute, 

‘Speaking for myself, I am ignorant of the ma- 
chinists’ method of estimating steam power, but f 
oan understand what is meant by a power which 
can move a pair of mill-stones, from three to five 
feet diameter; or, which can drive a saw through a 
three-feet diameter oak log. 

In behalf of nmay, | now, through you, apply to 
Messrs, Davis and Gartner, to know from them the 
price of a steam engine, delivered and set in mo- 
tion, caleulated to drive a pair of three and a half 
fe+t cullen stones, with the usual velocity and power 
of good water-milis, Yours, &c. F. 


3 


hd 





‘ DOG-MILL. 
Aa ingenious mechanic, Mr. Mathias, of this city, 


rhas.in operation, in King-street, a mill for sawing 


timber far sashes and window-blinds; driven, not 
by steam-power, nur water, nor cattle-power, but 
by dog power. Four dogs belong to the establish- 
ment. ‘They are worked two at a time, for about 
fifteen minutes, when the .team is taken off, and a 
relay of the other two dogs put to labour. They 
travel on the circumference of the inside of a wheel 
about twelye or fifteen feet in diameter, which gives 
motion to the machinery which drives a circular 
saw with great velocity. It requires some days, 
and some art to break a dog in. It is really amus- 
ing to observe the sagacity of these animals. They 
are taught a practical lesson, that, industry is ne- 
cessary to animal welfare. The cost of keeping 
four dogs is estimated at only 6d. per day. 
[Troy Sentinel. 

{In Orange county, New-York, famous for its 
butter, they churn principally by dog-power. We 
should be obliged, and pay the expense thereof, to 
any one who would send us the fixtures used in 
the operation. It would be well if some employ- 
ment could be found for the myriads of non descript 
dogs which are kept all over the town and country, 
of no family or character, and for no use, as it 
would seem, but to snap at your horses’ heels, and 
sometimes go mad and spread death and panic 
through the country.) 





(From the Register of Pennsylvania.) 
MAIL ES'TABLISHMEN'TT. 

Few circumstances tend more to exhibit the im- 
proving condition of a country than the see gy 
changes made in the conveyance of the mail. ‘The 
following advertisements show how little intercourse 
was maintained with the eastern states in 1755, 
when an answer could not be received to a letter in 
‘gs than six weeks, which is.now accomplished in 
six days. At the present day, a letter can be sent 
from one extremity of the United States to the other 
and a reply be received, in less time than was then 
required for the distance of only about three hun- 
dred miles 

General Post Office, Philadelphia, Feb. 11,1755. 

It having been found very inconvenient to per- 
sous concerned in trade, that the mail from Phila- 
delphia to New England sets out once ’ fortnight 
during the winter season: This is to give notice, 
that the New England mail wil) henceforth go once 
a week, the year round, whereby corr-spondence 
muy be carried on and answers obtained to letters 
between Philadelphia and Boston in three weeks, 
which used in the winter to require six weeks. By 
command of the D. Post Master General. 
WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 

Comptroller. 


General Post Office, Philadelphia, March 25, 1755. 
This is to give notice that for the future the Posts 
will go twice a week between Philadelphia and New 
York, and for that purpose will set out-from both 
those places precisely at ten o’clock in the morning 
on every Monday and Thursday, and will come in 
on every Wednesday and Saturday noon, through- 
out the year. By order of the Post Master Gene- 
ral. WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 
(lbid.} Comptroller. 


(Penn. Gaz. 1755.] 


; May 15, 1755. 
The new post between Philadelphia and Win- 
chester, Virg’a. set out from the Post Office this 
morning, to continue his weekly stages, setting out 
every Thursday morning during the summer.—[Jb. 





People never speak ill of themselves, except when 






GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
During the progress of this illustrious man through 
this country, his extraordinary power of recognition 
was frequently displayed, to the wonder of hundreds 
of our citizens. fo well attested case 
deserves to be put on 4 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, he lodged in the house of 
Christian Febiger, Esq., whose uncle, Col. Febiger, 
a Danish emigrant, had served under the General in 
the revolutionary war. In some conversation, rée- 
specting his uncle, Mr. Febiger remarked -that he 
was a colonel in the seventh regiment, which the 
General declared was a mistake, as it was in the se- 
cond. Mr. F. produced a plate which had belong- 
ed to his uncle’s sword belt, and was marked «C, 
F seventh Regiment.” The General observed in 
reply, that this was no proof, as he had been only 
ee in the seventh, but had been promoted to a 
meley in the second. This, on inquiry, the ne- 
phew found to have been the case. = 
Even a change in the pronunciation of the name 
did not escape the General. You do not, sir, says 
he, pronounce your name as the old Dane did— 
whicb was the appellation by which the colonel was 
distinguished. ‘The colonel’s pronunciation of his 
name was Danish—Fee-beck-er. At present, the 
name is pronounced with the sounds usually attached) 
to the letters in English—Feb-ev-ger. . 
' [United State? Gazette. — 





RAT'S! RATS!—Dead for a ducat. 
“And all his fears were ratiied.” 
Coleman’s Lady of the Wreck. 

A correspondent, who had noticed. in a recent 
number of our journal, a paragraph recommending 
ground cork, fried in grease, as an efficacious plan: 
for destroying. rats, states, that be lately put the 
plan to the test-of experience, aad. ely suc- 
ceeded. ‘fhe case was that of two old women in 
the village of Denny, who had lived in two detach- 
ed garret-rooms of the same building. The rats 
had long been troublesome, but at length had be- 
came so numerous and daring, that they fairly 
threatened to challenge the tenants with no longer 
possession. The fried cork had only been laid for — 
them three nights, before the whole disappeared, 
A fact of this kind cannot be made too i 
since it may be the means of preventing many. 
those serious accidents which so frequently occur 





from the use of poison.” [Stirling Journal. 
New Lebanon, Columbia co., WV. ¥. 
Mr. Sxiwner, February 25th, went 


Sir—I have cut the above from a newspaper, and 
send the same to 7 for insertion in your very: 
valuable paper, and its being so valuable and so 
widely circulated, is the reason why I send it to you 
in preference to any other paper in America; and 4: 
do know, from personal: experience, that rats ma 
be expelled from almost any place where due 
gence is used, to either poison, trap or ensnare 
them. But this is like Het Sayeed else; on the re-’ 
appearance of the reptile, the same means must be 
used aguin to destroy them. If weeds re-a rin 
your gardens, you hoe them over again. Persevé 
rance in killing rats is not a bad practice. A Duteh: 
burgo-master would hunt a rat in a dike, with more 
eagerness than an Englishman would as but? . 
with’ different reasons: the Englishman hunts for 
his amusement; the burgo-master for utility, as the’ 
rat’s operations might inundate a whole town—the « 
Englishman bunts from choiee;. the sturdy Du 
man from necessity. <r 






TO PERFUME LINEN. . 





they believe that they. shall be contradicted. 


Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves bea to a 
powder, and mace scraped; mix them copaiees aoa 
put the composition into little bags. Fe a ae 8 
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&#The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural’ 
Society will hold their next meeting at the city re- 
sidence of George Howard, Esq. on Thursday next, 
at one o'clock, P M. The members are respectfully 
requested to be punctual in their attendance with- 
out further notice. 


An early opportunity will be taken to publish 
such parts of the leading speeches in Congress on 
the tariff question, as may have the most immedi- 
ate bearing on agricultural pursuits. 


@#-No market in the union can produce a lot of 
finer cattle, than was yesterday exhibited in Monu- 
ment square, by our enterprising purveyors, the 
Messrs. Rusks. It consisted of thirteen head of 
bullocks; some from the stock of General Ridgely, 
ef Hampton, of the Bakewell and Irish stock; one 
very superior white bullock, bred and fed by Mr. 
Pearce, of the stock of the late Mr. Yellott, and the 
rest from the South branch. The lovers of good 
beef; tender, juicy and well marbled; and those who 
would offer suitable encouragement to have it 
brought to us, without waiting for the rail-road, 
ought to repair to the shambles, where these bul- 
locks will, we doubt not, look quite as inviting, as 
they did on the hoof, and the sight of them be as 
well relished as any where, except on the table. 

N. B We are glad to find, that all the respecta- 
ble drovers of well-fatted beasts that visit our 
market, from the South branch, western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and other rich districts, find, at the 
Messrs. Parker's, Three-tun tavern, head of Pratt 
street. the commodious and comfortable accommo- 
dations that we ventured to promise them, when 
they took charge of that extensive agd well-arrang- 
ed establishment. 


¢#Acknowledgement is due to the liberality of 
many of our subscribers who take no interest in 
such items; yet are willing that others should have 
a small share of the Farmer for anecdotes and 
sketches of rural sports and amusements. The 
number is yet more considerable of those who are 
entertained with such sketches, and who would 
unite in sentiment with an intelligent correspondent, 
from whose letter we take the liberty of transcrib- 
ing the following: 

Danville, Ky , 7th March, 1828. 

“The gratification which your very valuable agri- 
cultural journal has given me in the short period 
that I have been a reader of it, will justify the 
heartiest expression of thanks, for the interest you 
take in the advancement of the dignity and welfare 
of the husbandman. Modern improvements in 
agriculture have, in a great measure, overcome the 
dogmatical denunciations of the ‘ spirit of inoova- 
tion in long-established usages,” and establish the 
fact, that this too is an occupation, on which the 
mind of man may be exercised with advantage. In 
addition to the valuable matter you give us every 
week, of ‘solid worth,” the ** Sporting oo genes 
us more intimate sympathy in our pleusures 
vt fem my The horse, the dog und gun, are 
the delights of every leisure moment with me, and I 
would not exchange them for all the refined pleasures 
of the city-heaith and contentment are their certain 
accompaniments, and I hope ** The Farmer’ will se- 
cure to them due respect” 

¢#We are glad to find that a genfleman, believed 
to be particularly well qualified, has undertaken to 
publish a work descriptive of “Tug Fiery Sroazts 





oY Noaru Amenica.” 


- 


The Editor of the American Farmer has promis 
ed his feeble aid, and will hereafter explain the de- 
sign more fully—In the mean time, he solicits from 
all gentlemen amateurs, who would promote it, 
such information as they can give on the following 
items. 

1. Deer.—Natural History: where found, manner 
of shooting, kind of gun used, trapping, 
extraordinary animals of the kind, 
weight, &c. hunting with dogs, anec. 
dotes of hunting and shooting, kind of 
dogs used, season of huntingand shoot- 


ing. 

. Bear.—Natural History: same remarks as above. 

. Wolf.—Natura] History: do. 

. Elk. do. do. 

. Panther. do. do. 

. Fox.—Natural History: season of hunting, what 
breed of dogs preferred, best kind of 
fox for the chase, how your packs are 
supported, and how often hunted, in- 
formation on every particular connect 
ed with the sport earnestly requested. 

7. Raccoon.—Hunting and habits. , 
8. Hare or Rabbit hunting. 
9. vssum hunting. 
10. Squirrel hunting. 
Indian method of taking all these animals. 
Birds.~-Information as to the habits, season and 
manner of shooting and taking, anecdotes, &c. 
of the wild turkeys, grous, ruffed grous, pheasant of 
Pennsylvania, or partridge of the Northern and 
Eastern States, partridge or quail snaring, driving, 
&e. woodcock, rail or sora, snipe, wildfowl, swan, 
goose, brant, ducks, toleing, &c. of wild pigeon 
shooting, netting, and every other method of taking 





Statistics oF VirGinta. 


White population west of the Blue Ridge, 

(40 counties,) . , P . 253,233 
Revenue paid west of the Blue Ridge, $81 816 
White population east of the Blue Ridge, 350,086 
Revenue paid east of the Blue Ridge, $259'625 

2:3 238 
28 652 


281.890 


Whites west of the Blue Ridge, . . 
Coloured 47,753—three-fifths of whom is 


Whites east of the Blue Ridge, - $50,086 
Coloured 415,289—three-filths of whom is 248,573 


598,659 





A VavuasBLe ComPLiment. 
It will be recollected that the proposition to hold 
a meeting at Harrisburg, of the farmers, manufac- 
turers and others friendly to the protection of do- 
mestic industry, originated with the Pennsylvania 
Society for the promotion of Manufactures and the 
Mechanic Arts. At a meeting of the acting com 
m‘ttee of this society, held at Philadelphia on the 
15th of December, 1827, the following resolution 
was passed, a copy of which has been recently re- 
ceived: 
Resolved, That Mr. Mathew Carey be a commit- 
tee to transmit to Mr. Hezekiah Niles, the thanks 
of the society, for the able manner in which he has 
with great labour performed the duty entrusted to 
him by the general convention, assembled_on the 
Sist July at Bosticlene 
Signed, MATHEW CAREY, Chairman. 
[Viles? Reg. 


Marxetina—Apples, bush. 1 00 a 1.50; Butter, Ib. .26 
a 37; Eggs,.dozen, .9 4.124; Turnips, bush. .374; Pota- 
toes, .50; Parsnips, .1&; Onions, .40; Turkies, .75. !.00; 
Ducks, .50; Chickens, pair, .62 4 75; Beef, prime pieces, 
Ib. .8; Veal, 8 2.10; Mutton, . a6; Pork, 6; fresh Shad, 
per pair, 25 a 374; Live arte, $6. A 
Hay, per ton, $10.00; Straw, 6.00. 








EDWARD I. WILLSON, 


Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, No. 4, 
Bowly’s —— 
With feelings of gratitude to those friends who have 
favoured him with their consignments and orders, re- 
turns his sincere thanks, and flatters himself, from his 
strict attention to their interest, to merit a continuance 
of their favours, as also those who may favour him with 
their consignments and orders. A residence of thir- 
teen years in Baltimore, in the mercantile line, (five of 
which have been exclusively devoted to the Commis- 
sion and Agency business, ) and a thorough acquaintance 
with the markets, will, he flatters himself, fully qualify 
him to render perfect satisfaction to those who may fa- 
vour him with the transaction of their business. He 
keeps nothing for sale, as he conceives he can give 
more general satisfaction by effecting purchases at the 
most reduced rates, to fill orders, and effecting sales at 
the best possible advantage. Liberal advances will al- 
ways be made on produce when brought to market, and 
cannot be advantageously disposed of. 


BALTIMORE PRICHS CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 
Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $4.00 a 7.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 4.00 





‘—red, 4.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 6.00—wrapping, 


6.00 @ 12.00—Ohio yellow and red, 4 00 a 7.00—yellow, 
7.00 a 20,00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock, 3.00 
a 3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a4 5.00. Inspections last week, 
172 hhds. Maryland, and $8 hhds. Ohio 

FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.25—superfine 
Howard-street, 4.75; city mills, 4.624; Susquehanna, 
4.374—Corn Meat, bl). 2.50—Gram, best red wheat 
.80 a 85—best white wheat, .90 ¢.95—ordiny. to good, 
-15 @ 80--Corn, .33 a .34—Rre, 42 a.44—Oarts, 21 a .23 
—Beans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .45 a .50—Cuiover seed, 
4.504 4.75—Timoruy, 2.50 a 3.00—Bar.ey, .60 a .62— 
FLAXSEED, .75 a .80- Corron, Virginia, .9 a .94—Loui- 
giana, .10 ¢ .13—Alabama, 9 a .12—Mississippi, .10 4 
-A3—N.. Carolina, .9 a .104—Georgia, .9 a4 .104—Wuis- 
wey, in hhds. Ist proof, .21—in barrels, .224—Woon, 
eommon, unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 5.59; do. do. trimmed, 6 50—Herrings, No. 1, 
bbl. 3.00 a 3.25; No. 2, 2.624—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.624; 
No. 2, 5 374; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, we round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$8.00; ground, 1 25 per bbl. 

Sales of corn this day at 33 cts. ordinary. The de- 
mand for the last two days is rather greater, though 
prices are steady. Sales of Susquehanna red wheat at 
83 cts of good quality; do. of white, 86 cts second quali- 
ty. Weight of white and red over 60 lbs. to the bushel. 
It has for some days past been very heavy. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


: HEMP AND FLAX. 
Mar. Sxnwer, 

Sir,—A subscriber to your paper in Nelson coun- 
ty, Virginia, bas asked the comparative merits and 
demerits of water rotted hemp and that which has 
been dressed without rotting. I cannot answer this 
inquiry as it regards hemp, but as flax is an article 
of nearly as much importance, and as its character 
is very much the same, I will state to you the diffi- 
culties which have occurred in the manufacture of 
unrotted flax, which will, I have no doubt, in a great 
measure refer also to hemp, at least so as to enable 
= subscriber to draw a conclusion unfavourable. 





have been some time desirous of making this state- 
ment, because many ingenious men are engaged in 
inventing machinery to break flax without rotting, 
before ascertaining what is to be done with it after 
this great business has been accomplished. : 

There never was, to my mind, any difficulty in 
breaking flax by machinery. rotted or not; but my 
experience in the manufacture justifies me in ha- 
garding the opinion that flax not rotted, can never 
be advantageously made use of, unless it be subse- 
quently steamed, or uae seme other process to 
give it that softness and pliability which water rot- 
ted flax always possesses, and without which it can- 
not be spun economically by machinery, and these 
after operations will always be more expensive than 
the simplest of all simple processes—water rotting. 

An ingenious gentleman invented a machine for 
breaking flax without rotting, and sent me a quan- 
tity of flax prepared for experiment. ‘The following 
is extracted from the letter I wrote him, after I had 
it manufactured into cloth. 


100 Ibs. of raw flax, hackled on a rougher 


and cleaner, rendered of cleaned flax, $0 lbs. 
Total loss in waste, ; 4 . 12 
Balance in tow, 58 


i 
Now contrast this with water rotted Irish: 
100 ths. of Armagh fax, (a small yield,) “ 


clean flax, . . ° ‘ 
Loss in actual wséte, . ‘ ‘ 5 
Tow, . 2 ‘ . * 40 
100 lbs. 


Thus, ir the process of hackling, the machine 
flax lost 12 per cent.; and in spinning 750 lbs. I 
weigh in 657 ibs. of yarn, losing in actual waste 
93 jss., nearly 13 per cent. more--making together 
QF per cent ; whilst the Irish flax loses in those ope- 
cations about 14 per cent. The tow of water rotted 
flax can be as readily manufactured as the flax— 
and the tow of the machine flax can be made no 
use of whatever in our mills. From 2500 lbs, of 
machine flax, costing 9250, 1 received 657 Ibs. of 
yarn, which cost me 38 cents per Ib. exclusive of 
the cost of labour in manufacturing. 

To enable you to judge of the possibility of spin- 
ning and weaving this flax, 1 send you a sample of 
the yarn and the cloths woven therefrom, and al- 
thongh I took some pains to soften by letting it stand 
over the race-way some weeks, to imbibe moisture, 
you will find on examination that it is so harsh as to 
render it impossible for the weaver to bring it toge- 
ther; which will account to you for the slack ap. 
pearance of the cloth. 

In the construction of our machinery we are com- 
pelled to compensate for the want of adhesion and 
elasticity in the fibres of water rotted hemp and 
flax; but the ingenuity of man has not yet provided 
for spinning the fibres of a hickory tree, to which 
I must assimilate the machine flax: the tow there- 
from breaks short off in the teeth of the card, to 
such a degree as to cover the floor, without having 
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the a e of being either elongated or reduc- 
ed in Sia meter. 

My experiments on flax not rotted, dew rotted, 
and water-rotted, for manufacturing into cloth, con- 
firm those made by Mr. N. Goodsell, of New York, 
as reported by him in the 5th volume of your “‘Far- 
mer;” and I am satisfied myself that the ch 
and best method is to water rot flax and hemp, both 
for the manufacturer and the consumer. I recom- 
mend Mr. Goodsell’s communication to — read- 
ers, and especially to those interested in the growth 
or manufacture of flax. Ss. 

have been a manufacturer of flax for nian 

years, on a@ very extensive scale, and would wok 
gladly second the exertions of oy armas in cu 
vating it,in any way that I could be thought useful; 
but with all my endeavours, and those of agricultural 
societies to back me, I have not in seven years 

able to procure one ton of native water rotted flax, 
although the difference in the price which I offer 
between this and dew rotted flax is $34 per cent. 
American dew rotted flax is now selling in our 
neighbourhood at eight cents per pound. Pull the 
same flax when the bloom falls and the bolls are 
forming, and water rot, it is then worth 11 to 12 
cents per Ib., besides that the crop will weigh from 
25 to $0 per cent. more per acre. This difference 
in price and weight ought alone, without any pro- 
tecting duties to afford sufficient encouragement to 
any grower of flax, and will be ample,so long as 
the manufacturer is sustained to afford him a mar- 
ket; for without the demand created by our esta- 
blishments, the consumption must be very limited, 
not certainly sufficiently extensive to make any ef- 
fort in producing it, much less in improving the 
quality. A Frax Spinner... 

[The necessity that farmers should diversify the 
objects of culture, and the appearance that hemp 
and flax are likely to attract more attention and to 
be cultivated more extensively than heretofore, espe- 
cially if encouraged by any act of Cofgress, induce 
us to seek information for our subscribers—and we 


'}sball be thankful for any communication of practi- 


cal intelligence on these topicks. There is in the 
last (5th volume) of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Society’s Memoirs, a chapter on Italian hemp and 
flax, introduced by the following:} 


Extract of two letters from Mr. Appleton, Consul 
of the United States at Leghorn, dated 10th June, 
and 6th December, 1824, to Dr. Mease: 

“I now send you a bag containing some seed of 
the far-famed Bologna hemp, and Cremona flax. 
The former is twice the length, and nearly twice 
the strength of the Russian hemp; it is fair and 
white, and sells here at 50, when the latter will 
only command 30.* Whe Cremona flax selis inva- 
riably for double as much as all other flax known. 
I also send a sample of this flax, that it may be com- 
pared with others, and with the produce of the 
seed; and also a translation of instructions, by Pro- 
fessor Tozzetti, of Florence, on the cultivation of 
hemp and flax.” 

[The instructions as to the culture do not seem 
to be well adapted to this country, but it may be 
of service to some of our patrons, especially in the 
west, to be supplied with what follows, under the 
head of } 


Maceration anp Preparation oF THE Hemp. 


There are several methods for macerating hemp, 
in order*to loosen the fibrous parts of it. This can 
be done, by exposing the hemp on a meadow, to 
the influence of the atmosphere, and especially to 
that of the dews, turning it every day; and then, 
while still wet with dew, let it be heaped up to un- 
dergo some degree of fermentation. But this prac 
tice is not one of the best, because the hemp gets 





* Livres is here meant: hemp is sold by the 100 lbs. 





at Leghorn. 








unequally macerated. In countrics Where these is 
no water to su it, maceration may be effect- 
ed by putting the bundles in ditches, dug in the 
ground, putting by turns a stack of bundles, and 
one-of earth, covering them well with earth. _- 
The best method of all, is that of plunging the 
hemp into the water in tacles made fur the 
purpose; some of which, very large, are to be seen 
in the territories of Bologna, Arezzo, and Ferrara. 
Some put the hemp to macerate in the running 
water of a river; but experience has shewn that it 
does better in still water, nay, if possible, in water 
that has already macerated other hemp. Having 
chosen the convenient pond, the borders must be 
‘raised a little to prevent the rain from carrying any 
earth into it. ey then prepare the hemp; weil 
dried, and cleansed from the leaves, they cut off its 
troots and thinnest extremities, which they put aside 
to macerate separately. They then make it up in 
bundles, all of an equal length and size, not too 
closely bound, and these they dispose in the pond 
alternately, one opposite to the other, for these bun- 
dies being of a shape somewhat conical, they occu- 
ay iene space, by being so distributed. ‘The. bun- 
made of this species of hemp, must be put to 
macerate separately, from those of a finer quality. 
e same precaution must be used with the hemp, 
that has been gathered, when fully ripe, and that 
which is less perfect. When the pond ie full, let 
weighi be laid apon the bundles, in order to keep 
them always under water. In the ponds of the Bo- 
lognese, they drive in the bottom, some stakes, at 
the distance of three or four feet from each other, 
having at their tops a notch, in which they fit hori- 
zontally other poles,to compel the bundles to lie 
under water. It is necessa 
ways full of water, so that the hemp be not left ex- 


is when the thready fibre separates easily from the 
wood, and this can be ascertained by taking a few 
stalks out of the bundles, and breaking them im se- 
veral places to see whether the fibres detach with 
ease, When the hemp has acquired this degree df 
maceration, they take it out of the pond, and wash 
it well in clear water; they next put .it to dry in the 
sun, uatying the bundles, spreading. and turning 
them, to have them equally dried. When the hemp 
is pesteotty dry, they beat it with cudgels, upon a 
large plank or stump, in order to break the woody 
part. After having plucked out the coarsest lints, 
they make it undergo the operation of the Gramola, 
(or mashing engine.) This is an implement com- 
posed of three parallel rulers, the corners of which 
are sharp and round, and in the interstice of which 
enter two other rulers, exactly alike, and joined by 
means of a ring at one of the extremities, with the 
others, This implement breaks and separates the 
small woody pieces that had remained after the first 
operation of beating it with cudgels. They then 
toss the hemp, and shake off whatever there is left 
of wood, with the spatile or slice. The gramola 
alone may be sufficient to break thin hemp: the ma- 
chine of Christien, of Paris, will do the same for 
that, which is thin and short; but this single opera- 
tion will never be sufficient for long and coarse 
hemp. The hemp so cleaned, and especially the 
coarse quality for cordage, is put up in bales for 
commerce; and the finest quality is carded, in order 
to be spun. ¢ 


FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 
Sin—Much has been said in praise of English 





system is surpassed in many countries which do not 
possess equal natural advantages. In Scotland, 
agriculture has progressed at least half a 

beyond that of England, where the soil and _ 
mate is far more congenial to the productions of 
earth than the “bleak mountains of Cale 
But no where ia the world is the contrast so mar 











to keep the ponds al- 
to the sun. The true degree of maceration, © 


husbandry, it is a well known fact, that this vaunted 
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as that betWeen the Flemish and English mode of 


cultivation. 
The average produce of a crop of wheat, in Eng- 
land, is twenty-four bushels per acre. In Flanders 


it is thirty-two bushels, In England, the system of 


fallows almost universally prevails. In Flanders, it 
has been unknown from time immemorial; two crops, 
in many cases three, being uniformly raised annual- 
‘ly upon the same field. The following comparative 
tables, as exhibited in “Vanderstracten’s sketch of 
the Flemish system,” shew clearly and correetly its 
superior advantages over that of England. 





Produce of the Flemish farmer,| Produce of the English farmer, 

from one acre, for 12 years.| according to the Norfolk 
course, for the same period. 

Crops.| Crops. 


op 
‘Wheat, $2 bush. per acre, 4| Wheat, 24 bush. peracre, 3 
Barley, 60 do. do. 4/Barley,32 do. do. 3 


Flax, hemp, coleseed and /Turnips, 8 
potatoes, 4\Clover, 3 
Roots and vegetables for 
the food of cattle, 10 
In 12 years, 22| In 12 years, 12 


The immense difference in favour of the produce 
of Flanders, does not arise, as might be supposed, 
from its possessing a better natural soil, or a milder 
climate than England, but entirely from the differ- 
ent mode of cultivation, pursned in these two coun- 
tries Atno very distant period, the fields of Flan- 
ders, now so productive, were little else but loose 
sand and gravel, whereas the soil of England, was 
always naturally fertile, and in part, lies under a 
more southerly parallel than Flanders. 

The rich, abundant and healthy crops obtained 
by the Flemish farmers, may be traced to the fol- 
lowing causes: 

Ist. ‘The abundance and judicious application of 
manure. 2d. Digging all the lands on their farms 
with the spade every six or three years. 3d, The 
complete extirpation of weeds and noxious roots. 
4th. Regular and repeated hoeing. 5th. A carcful 
choice, and alteration, of grain and seeds for sowing. 
6th. An approved rotation of crops. 

“The whole secret (observes Vanderstracten) res- 
pecting the superiority of Flemish agricalture, con- 
sists in this: the farmers procure plenty of food for 
their cattle—food, which, excepting clover, is raised 
from the same lands which have already yielded 
their crops of grain, &c. They keep the greatest 
possible number of cattle, feed them in the stables 
plentifully, and render their food palatable. ‘They 


collect the greatest possible quantity of manure, of 


which they preserve the fertilizing salts by a suitable 
progress of fermentation. ‘They weed their grounds 
thoroughly and repeatedly. They totaliy extirpate 
noxious plants and roots, every six or every three 
years, by digging all the lands on their respective 
farms—an operation by which they revert to the 
surface a stratum of fresh soil, that for three or for 
six years has been absorbing the salts of manure as 
they filtered to the bottom of the roots, a stratum 
of soil which has produced no crop during the same 
period. They, moreover, dress their grounds to the 
precise ne of perfect pulverization. ‘These are 
inestimable advantages, which cannot be obtained 


by any plough whatever: hence the drift of the Fle- 
mish adage—‘Never to let the naked ground lie 
open to the sun in summer for more than three 


days.’ 


“In truth, to say that there exists a vast province, 
in which the price of lands has been quadrupled 
within fifty years, and which is neither placed un- 
der a more favourable climate, nor enjoys a greater 
fertility of soil, than England; from which fallows 


in general have been banished from time immemo 
rial; in which the greater part of the lands 


ro- 
duce in nine years at least fifteen harvests, of whieh 
thuse of grain yield, one year with another, as high 
as thirty two bushels of wheat per acre; those of 
barley, sixty bushels; and those of oats, ninety 


}quire a profound study, of many years duration, to 


bushels; and where the borders of the fields are 
planted with trees, in such numbers that by their 
sale the proprietors acquire every forty years, a sum 
of money equal to the soil; to say this, appears, to 
other than English readers, to repeat a tissue of 
fables.* The less informed attribute this uninter 
rupted succession of harvests to the inexhaustible 
fertility of soil; but intelligent and well informed 
travellers attribute it, on the contrary, and with the 
best reason, to the indefatigable industry of the in 
habitants, and to a highly improved mode of culture, 
of the details of which they are themselves ignor- 
unt,and which besides, from their complication, and 
the great variety of the productions of the soil, re- 


which few of them have either the inclination or the 
leisure to apply.” 

This correct, though “bird’s eye” view, of Fle. 
mish husbandry, merits farther aniplification, in or- 
der to furnish distinct data to the intelligent and en 
terprising agriculturist. My subsequent communi- 
cations will be directed to that subject. 
Respectfully, yours, GEV. HOUSTON. 





FLORIDA, 

[Though the latest territorial acquisition of the 
United States, its inherent fertility and local bear- 
ing have commended it to the notice of the publick 
in such manner that its population is increasing 
with wonderful rapidity, and the attention of the 
government has been attracted towards it on vari- 
ous occasions by the connection of its lucal situa 

tion and resources with the “general welfare.” ‘The 
delegate who so ably represents it in Congress, ever 
watchful for what may accelerate its growth and 
augment its consequence, has recently made an ex 

position to the committee on commerce, to shew the 
importance of making St. Marks a port of entry, and 
of building there a light house and improving th: 
harbour.—The committee have so far concurred 
with the honourable delegate as to recommend an 
appropriation for the two first named objects, and a 
survey of the harbour with a view to the last. 

The following extracts from Mr. White’s letter, 
shew the value of that part ofthe country and its 
productions; which looks to St. Marks as its proper 
outlet. ] 

“It is little more than three years since the remo- 
val of the Indians, and since the first stroke of the 
axe was heard in its woods, and in that period it 
has acquired a population little short of four or five 
thousand souls.” 

‘Nearly the whole of the extensive tract which lies 
south of the Flint river, embracing several valua- 
ble counties of Georgia, particularly Decatur and 
Thomas, and which stretches from the Uclockney 
to the Suwaney, perhaps of sufficient extent to form 
a respectable state, must look to St- Marks as the 
only outlet for its trade. The produce of this re- 
gion, which will enter into commerce, and which 
already forms an item of export, consists of cotton, 


*In Flanders, wheat yields twenty; rye, twenty-six; 
barley, twenty-six; and oats, forty, for one. Wheat 
holds only the fifth rank in value in the harvest of Flan- 
ders. In England, wheat never yields more, on an aver- 
age, than ten or eleven for one; barley, something less 
than ten to one; and oats only between eight and nine 
for one. In some highly ameliorated farms in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, Arthur Young reports a produce of thirty- 
six bushels of wheat, and sixty-four bushels of barley, 
to the acre; and that in the county of Kent, soils of 
middiing quality, equally ameliorated, yield per acre; 


bariey. But in Flanders, there are soils which yield 
much more than this—namely, seventy-two bushels of 
wheat, 120 of barley, 128 of beans, and 72 of coleseed. 
These, however, are extreme cases, which do not affect 
the general question of comparative growths; while, 
however, they show that the amelioration of land, in 
any country, is calculated greatly to increase its pro- 





fifty-two bushels of wheat, and the same quantity of 


sugar and hides. The sea island cotton is produced 
at a distance of thirty miles from the sea, but the 
vality is better in proportion to the proximity to 
the coast. From the best information I have been 
able to collect, several thousand bales of cotton of a 
superior quality, will form the crop of the comin 
year. ‘There is another source of wealth which bids 
fair to become important before many years. In 
the vast grassy undulating pine lands which spread 
from the Fhut river to the coast, checkered only by 
spots of fertile land, the stocks of cattle are increas- 
ing with incredible rapidity. Many individuals 
own from one bundred to a thousand head, and as 
these herds are sufficient to double their numbers 
every three years, it may be readily imagined that 
their hides, and the dried beef for the Havaua mar- 
ket, may form no unimportant item of the exports 
of St. Marks. Perhaps live stocks, especially hogs, 
considering the certainty with which a voyage can 
be performed by taking advantage of a northerly 
wind in the winter, may at some future day, be sent 
from this place to Cuba 

«But by far the most valuable product of the coun- 
try will be the article of sugar; and in this article 
I have no hesitation in saying, that Middle Florida, 
ind the adjacent counties of Georgia, are destined 
at no distant day to furnish 4 most important item 
to our domestic trade. Few who consider the im- 
mense value of the sugar crop in Louisiana, and 
which supplies at least one-third of the consump- 
tion of the United States, are aware of how smull a 
portion of the rich lands of that state are occupied 
in its production. Perhaps the lands thus occupied 
would not, in the whole, constitute three entire 
townships. ‘They consist of very narrow strips 
along the margin of the Mississippi and the Teche, 
in the southern parts of the state. Climate is the 
most serious consideration in the culture of the 
cane, for it is, by no means, a plant which requires 
a soil of extraordinary fertility. Hence it is that so 
small a part of Louisiana, or the state of Georgia, is 
adapted to its growth. The great river Mississippi, 
which forms the conduit of the north and south 
wit ds, is probably the cause of very sudden changes 
and inequalities of seasons, which tend to render 
the crop a less certain one. And it is moreover, the 
opinion of well informed persons, that the moistness 
of the soil, and the dampness O the climate, have 
an injurious effect on the quality of the sugar, and 
render it unfit for transportation & foreign coun- 
tries. The sugar which, within a fey years past, 
has been madé on the small spots of sigh land to 
the west of the Mississippi, and near tre coast, is 
said to be of a superior quality, more dry,and ca- 
pable of being kept for a longer time. I +09 not 
hesitate to say, that the climate of Middle Florita js, 
in some respects, preferable to that of L.ouisiatn, 
It is less liable to sudden changes, is more mild and | 
less humid. The great dryness of the soil will have | 
a favorable influence on the quality of the sugar; at 
least the successful experiments which have been 
made, exhibit this result. Itis well known that the 
clayed sugars of Brazil, and the muscovadoes of 
Cuba, imported into the United States, are made on 
dry soils. The sugar of Middle Florida will proba- 
bly partake of this character, and may possibly be 
found as well adapted to the use of the refineries as 
those which are imported.” 

“1 would consider it a low estimate, if I were to 
say, that the quantity of land in Middle Florida, 
and in the adjacent parts of Georgia, adapted to 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane, is five times as 
great as that actually in cultivation on the sugar- 
plantations of Louisiana; and consisting of uplaids 
entirely, the sugar will be of a superior quality. 
These lands have already been purchased by indi- 
viduals, or are daily entered at the Land office. 
Those who have settled them, are all, more or less, 
engaged iv the cultivation of the cane. The great- 
er part of these settlers, are laborious and industri- 
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ous farmers, who put their own hands to the plough; 


such is the mildness of the summers. that they 
pe it as easy to work in the fields, as in the upper 
parts of North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. The lands of a better quality, lying, for 
the most part, in small bodies, but surrounded by 
fine pasturage, afford only occasional situations for 
plantations, on an extensive scale. Hence the pro 
portion of white population will be much more con- 
siderable than it might be supposed. It is true, 
that but few would possess the means of erecting 
sugar-works at the expense of 5 or 10,000 dollars, 
which has hitherto been thought absolutely indis- 
nsable; but of late I am informed, that important 
improvements are about to be made, by which the 
planters in middling circumstances, will be enabled 
tu cultivate the cane to equal advantage; that is, by 
the establishment of sugar-works, by persons un- 
connected with the plantations, for the purpose of 
manufacturing the cane cultivated by others.” 


AcricutturaL Society or Soutn Caro.ina. 
Charleston, Feb. 27. 

The Agricultural Society of South Carolina, held 
its annual meeting on Friday and Saturday last, 
when the following premiums were adjudged: 

To Mr. Singleton, for his thorough-bred stallion, 
Crusader, the gold medal. 

‘To Mr. James Adger, for a brown cow, the sil- 
ver medal. 

To Mr. Charles E. Rowand, for a crop of sweet 


potatoes, manured én an unusual way, the gold me- | 


dal. 

To Mr. James Cuthbert, for a crop of corn, 
planted and manured in an unusual manner, the 
silver medal. [ Courier. 





ON THE CULTURE OF POTATOES._ 
Rockland Place, 6th mo., (June,) 19, 1820. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Any discovery made, substituting a substance in 
the place of barn yard or stable manure, that will 
operate equally well in promoting the growth of a 
valuable esculent for the table, at a much cheaper 
rate than said mauure, I am of the opinion ought tu 
be generally known; aad, therefore, I have been in- 
duced to state the result of an experiment I made 
last year in the culture of potatoes: substituting rye 
straw, in the dry state,on a part of them, in the 
place of stable manure. _ 

The seed potatoes were first dropped or placed 
in the farrows, the usual distance apart, say ten to 
elevea inches; a moderate quantity of straw then 
spread immediately on them; after which the pota- 
toes and straw were covered with the soil, by means 
of the plough, in a similar manner to those planted 
with the stable manure, and their treatment the 
same during the season. The strawed and manur- 
ed potatoes were both planted on the 19th of fifth 
month, (May,) and on the 21st of the tenth month 
(October,) following, I had the produce taken from 
the ground; and as the season throughout had been 
remarkably dry, as is well known, | was surprised 
to find (presuming that a wet season would have 
best suited the dry straw,) that my straw potatoes 
were quite equal in quantity, quality and size, to 
those on which I had been liberal in the application 
of stable manure. ‘The nature of the soil on which 
these potatoes grew, is about the medium between 
a light and a heavy loam. Encouraged hy my suc- 
cess last year, [am again trying the straw on a more 
extended scale this season. I should like others to 
try it, and on different descriptions of soil. 

I am, with sincere respect, 


ISAAC C. JONES. 


Comparative difference in the expense, between 
stable manure and rye straw, in the culture of one 
acre of potatoes, provided each were to purchased 
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af the Philadelphia market price, and delivered on 
a farm at the distance of four miles, From a cal- 
culation made, which I believe correct, it will re- 
quire 200 bundles of straw of the usual average 
weight (say #4 Ibs.) per acre, which you may pur- 
chase and have delivered at 8 cents per bundle— 16 
dollars. ‘Twenty-two horse cart loads of stable 
manure (more frequently poy Wet are put,) per 
acre, first cost of which and delivery at a low rate, 
(say three dollars per load.) 60 dollars. Saving, 44 
dollars. {Memoirs Phila. Agric. Soc. 





INCREASE OF SHEEP. 

A correspondent in Orange county informs us, 
that in November, 1826, he had seven ewes, a ram 
and a’wether; that during the winter, the seven 
ewes had nine lambs, which just doubled his stock. 
In August, 1827, one of his ewes had another lamb; 
so that in less than twelve months, from his original 
stock he had ten lambs, making in the whole, nine- 
teen, ; 


[The above is from the Raleigh Register—but 
here is a case of “increase” yet more extraordina- 
ry. Extract to the Editor of the American Farmer, 
dated March 18, York county, Virginia, from a re- 
spectable citizen:] v 


“You can state in your useful paper, a fact which 
has occurred in my neighbourhood. Mr. Samuel 
Shield, clerk of our court, has a ewe which has 
gers eight fine lambs in the last twelve months. 

e resides about six miles below York Town, and 
being an unusual occurrence here, is a neighbour- 
hood talk.” 


At a wood chopping frolic in Forks’ township, on 
the plantation: of Mr. Edward B. Shimer, an oak 
tree was felled a few weeks ago, which measured six 
feet in diameter. Jt-was sawed and split into the 
usual size of firewood in fifteen mjnutes, by eight 
hands, and yielded 124 cords of wood. 
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HORTICULTURE. 








(Extracted from “Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture.”) 
ROSES. 

No class of plants, so easy of culture as this, 
yields more intrinsic delights to the amateur; the 
diversity of size, colour, fragrance and form, have 
been varied by art to an almost infinite degree, and 
in the collections of Europe above 1400 varieties 
are enumerated. Since the catalogue of the au- 
thor’s establishment was put to press, above 100 
new varieties have been received, and the collection 
now exceeds 600 varieties, including 100 kinds of 
China and India roses, and 35 varieties of the Moss 
rose. Enduring the rigour of the severest winters 
uninjured, and yielding with so little attention such 
a-rich accumulation of beauty and fragrance, every 
garden should possess at least all the more conspi- 
cuous varieties of this unrivalled flower; and it is 
hoped, ere long, we shall see the fashion followed 
in this country, which has for years prevailed in 
England, of training the hardy climbing varieties 
of the Chinese and other twining roses against the 
sides of our country houses and cottages, as the 
profusion of flowers which they daily afford from 
spring to autumn, gives to the retirement of these 
rural scenes a degree of Floral enchantment, and 
throws an air of magic round the spot. 

Soil.—The rose. with few exceptions, delights in 
a light fresh soil, not subject to beeome sodden with 
rain and wet. I have found a mellow loam very 
successful in causing them to flourish,.and to throw 
out vigorous shoots and abundance of flowers; but 
the rose is by no means difficult to accommodate to 
almost any soil not saturated by superabundant 
moisture. 





also many varieties which succes ett 
these are principally the Chinese varieties. Thy 
may also be incréased:by inoculating and grafting; 
but these seldom survive beyond the third year, 
when others should be budded from them to supply 
their places. ner 
Varieties —These. are so numerous, that it is im- 
possible to give descriptions of them in this limited 
work, Many of them, however, have brief remarks 
attached to their names in the gatalogue, descrip- 
tive of their characters. Although the author’s col- 
lection is very numerous, still the selections have 
been made with great care, and they combine a 
rich accurnulation of the varied beauties of this fa- 
vourite flower. 1 will now proceed to make a few 
remarks relative to some particular varieties. 
Moss Rose.—Of this there are‘a number of varie- 
ties, varying in colour, size, and other circumstances. 
The one most generally known is the Red moss, 
The others are the Blush moss, with very large 
flowers of an exceedingly delicate colour, and by 
many considered to surpass all others; the New Red 
moss and the Scarlet moss are very fine; the White 
and the Striped moss, the Small moss, Dark moss, 
Single moss, &c. are also much admired, and the 
whole form an unique collection in this family of 
flowers. : 
Yellow Roses.—There appears to exist some diffi- 
culty in making the Double yellow to flower well; 
1 will therefore remark, that it requires an airy si- 
tuation, and in dry and gravelly soils; and that the 
old wood should be cut out near the ground every au- 
tumn, which will cause a succession of thrifty bloom- 
ing shoots. When budded on the Common China, 
or the White musk, it is said to bloom exceedingly 
well; and one.instance is mentioned by Loudon, 
where it was budded on the China rose at th 
height of ten feet from the ground, in which case it 
was found to flower abundantly, 

The following remarks are also extracted from 
bis Magazine: ' 

‘The Double Yellow rose flowers better on an east 
or west, or.even a north wall, than, on one exposed 
to the south; it should never be praned further than 
by cutting out the-dead and irregular shoots, and 
thinning out the blossom buds; it has flowered un- 
der such treatment for several years on the south 
and west ends of a house, It flowers as tteely bud- 
ded on the Rosa indica, as Rosa, odorata does on 
the Common Blush rose. ‘Another writer recom- 
mends a northern aspect in preference to a southern 
one, and mentions one that bloomed very freely on 
un east or north-east wall, and others that had pro- 
duced abundance of flowers when planted on a very 
dry chalky soil. The Single Yellow, and Red and 
Yellow Austrian, bloom freely in almost any soil, 
and with little or no care. There are various other 
yellow roses, viz: the Single and Double Yellow 
Scotch, the Yellow Tea-scented, the Yellow Multi- 
flora, &e. 
Black Roses.—The desideratum of a. black rose 
has long been a subject of comment, but does not 
in fact exist. Those so denominated are of an ex- 
ceedingly deep purple colour, with some shades of 
black intermingled, Of these some are darker than 
others, and they vary in poiat of size, form, and in 
being more or less double, &c. ‘The author had im- 
ported from every country those which are there 
cousidered the darkest or blackest, which bave all 
produced flowers; he is consequently able to give 
his opinions with accuracy. “The darkest of these 
1s the La Belle Africaine, next are the Imperial, the 
Sable, the Black Mogul, and the Gloriosa Superba 
Noir; then follow the other twelve varieties enume- 
rated in thejcatalogue, including the Tuscany, which 
was a few years since the darkest then known, and 
is still considered as one of the most beautiful roses, 


Pregegctien- on—The rose is generally increased 
by suckers from the root, or by yy there aré 
cuttings, but 

y 





Tricolour, or “Belle Alliance.—This 1s a most sin- | 
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gulur and beautilul rose; there is no other that a 
all approaches it in appearance. When first ex 


panded, the petals are a fine red, striped with white, | peas advance, the earth should be stirred near the 


the colour afterwards changes to shades of lilac 


united with the red and white, at which period it is 


most interesting. 


lection. 


Sweetbriar, or Eglantine.—This delightful species | Care should now be taken that the peas keep u 
of the rose family is well calculated to train against | right; when they put out six or eight flowers, the 
the sides of houses, or up the pillars of the piazza, | leading shoot should be stopped by nipping the top 
or to intermingle with the vines which entwine | off; this greatly promotes th 
bowers, &c. There are a number of varieties, the | the pods. 
most common is the Single Red, which is found 
frequently growing in wild luxuriance by the sides} water the rows; this should be done at night, and 
of roads, hedges, &c.; the next is the Single Blush, | should be continued every night during the continu- 
imported from Europe; after which follow the more | ance of the drought. Peas thus raised are seldom at- 
rare varieties, viz: the Semidouble Red, the Double | tacked with the bug, as those depredators are not ol- 
Red, Double Blush, Double Marbled, Double White, | ten astir so early in the season. 


the Evergreen, and the Chinese White. 


inches in diameter. 


render them particularly interesting. 





(From the New York Farmer.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF EARLY PEAS. 
By William Curr, Gardener, of New York. 

As the least improvement in any art or science is 
of consequence, not only to those engaged in the 
parlicular department treated upon, but is of ad- 
vantage to the whole human family; and as there 
is, perhaps, no art can give a more healthy, rational 
and useful amusement to man than horticulture— 
whatever tends to the promotion of any part of it, 
cannot be unacceptable to the public. 

As I have been very fortunate in the early wihing 
of that excellent vegetable the pea, | flatter myself 
that these few observations may not be altugether 
uninteresting to some of your readers. ~ f-have for 
a number of years paid a good deal of attention to 
having peas early, and have tried a great many 
methods to attain that end; and [| think the-method 
I have adopted has some advantages over the com- 
mon plan. , | have often sown my peas in the month 
of February, and beginning of March, and I have ne- 
ver lost a pea from frost. Peas ought to be got of the 
earliest sorts, and, if possible, without bug holes m 
them, which although holed, may grow till they will 
be found to produce more sickly ;lants than tho-e 
which are well kept and sound. The peas which | 
have found to do best with me, are the early double 
blossomed frame peas. I prefer to have them two 
or three years old, as they bear earlier and do not 
run so much into vine. An early piece of ground 
should be selected for this purpose, not too rich, 
and if possible lying dry. It should be well dug 
without dung, and made fine with the spade and 
rake. The drills should be drawn 34 feet apart, six 
inches deep and two inches wide at the bottom, and 
about one inch of well rotted short dung faid in 
them, which should be covered with two inches of 
earth, and the peas sown over them with about six 
inches of earth, which leaves a small ridge imme- 
diately above the peas. In this state they may lie 
for eight or ten days; the ground may then be raked 
Jevel to await the coming up of the peas. . Should 
they make their appearance in cold weather, a little 
litter er straw May be laid along the drilis, and 
taken off whenever the air is free from frost.— 
When the peas are about one inch high, the earth 
should be gently stirred with the hoe on each side 
of the row, and when they are advanced to about 
three inches in height, a little earth may be drawn 
up to their stems; if the weather be cold, they may 


Some of | the double row is generally used, and answers better 
these are as large as a middle sized rose, and two | than the single, as the double take nearly the same 

After training these in the si- | quantity of sticks, and are more shaded from the 
tuation they are to occupy, the branches may be | sun, which isa great advantage when the sun gets 
inoculated with numerous other kinds of roses at/high The ground may likewise be stronger and 
a considerable height from the ground, which will | the sticks longer, but for the earliest peas the small 


t|be protected by setting two boards on the edge so 
-| that they may meet together over the row. As the 


»| rows, and when six inches high, they ought to have 


that the tendrils of the peas may take easy hold. 


Should the weather be dry, it may be requisite to 


For the later crop, 


pee of manure used is quite sufficient to push 
them forward, without giving too much force to 
their after growth, or to keep them from flowering, 
setting, and filling their pods. In the saving of peas 
for seed, the earliest pods should always he select- 
ed, as they are better filled, and the peas from 
them will produce earlier than those saved from 
vines which have bore long, and are less subject to 
be infected by the bug. 

I am, sir, yours most respectfully, 


WILLI CURR. 





GRAPE VINES. 


The quickest method of procuring grapes, is to 
graft into the body, near the ground, or which is 
preferable, into the roots of large vines. In the 
following year, if the graft has taken, fruit will be 
produced. ‘Thus every farmer, who has wild vines 
growing on his grounds, may, by procuring cuttings 
of hardy foreign or native kinds, and paying a little 
attention to the grafting and training, be soon and 
amply supplied with grapes for market or wine- 
making. 








RURAL BCONOMY. 





To Cuntivate Bee-F Lowers. 


Bees are most fond of those places where their 
favourite flowers are to be found; therefore bee- 
keepers should encourage the growth of such 
sbrubs and flowers, as are known to supply honey 
and wax in the greatest abundance: in most situa- 
tions, bees do not fly far for food—generally not 
more than half a mile; they may be observed to re- 
turn with great precipitation to the hive, when rain 
or storm approaches. The following are the most 
favourable for pasturage, and those which blossom 
early are the most desirable: 

Shrubs, §&c.—Sallow, or the grey willow, rose- 
mary, barbary-tree, gooseberry, raspberry, apricot, 
and - other fruit-trees; lime-trees, furze, broom, 
heath. 

Flowers—Mignonette, lemon thyme, garden and 
wild thyme, borage, winter savory, hyssop, mus 

tard, (when left for the seed,) turnips, (ditto,) cab- 
bage, (ditto,) white clover, (ditto,) scarlet and other 
beans, when in bloom. Mignonette, borage, and 
lemon thyme, are the principal, as they continue 
very long in bloom, and afford the finest honey. 
Rosemary is also a great favourite, but seldom sup- 


_aeoee ; saiaeateiaeenndl 
cultivating, especially in a southern aspect, being 
one of the principal aromatic plants, from which the 
bees in the neighbourhood of Narbonne collect their 
honey, which is esteemed the finest in Europe. 





is |sticks set out on each side of the row, at the dis-| Fields of beans, white clover, and buckwheat are 
It was obtained from a very skil- | tance of from twelve to eighteen inches apart, tak- 
fal florist in the interior of Holland, and by him |ing care not to have the sticks too crowded, yet to 
more highly prized than any other rose in his col-|have enough of branches near their bottoms, so 


of great benefit. Rivers, or streams of water, 
are also very beneficial, as bees make use of a great 
dea! of water. 





Situation oF A Garpen. 


A garden, if possible, should be on a gentle de- 
clivity towards the south, a little inclining to the 


e forming and filling of | east, to receive the benefit of the merning sun. If 


it be situated in a bottom, the wind will have the 
less effect upon it; but then damps and fogs will be 
very prejudicial to the fruit and other crops; and if 
situated too high, although it will, in a great mea- 
sure, be free from damps and fogs, it will be expos- 
ed to great winds, much to the burt of the trees, by 
breaking their branches and blowing down their 
blossoms and fruit. A garden should be well shel- 
tered from the north and east, to prevent the blight- 
ing winds from affecting the trees; and also from 
the westerly winds, which are very hurtful to gar- 
dens in the spring and summer months. 
den be not naturally sheltered with gentle rising 
hills. which are the best shelter of any, plantations 
of forest trees, made at proper distances, so as not 
to shade it, will be found the best substitute. _ At 
the same time, there ought to be a free admittance 
for the sun and air. On that account, a place sur- 
rounded by woods, is a very improper situation for 
a garden or orchard, as a foul, stagnant air, is un- 
favourable tu vegetation; and it has been also ob- 
served, that blights are more frequent in such situ- 
ations, than in those more open and exposed. 





[ Forsyth. 
EEE ene 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





RAIL-ROAD 

From the City of Charleston to the Towns of Colum- 
bia, Camden, Hamburg, &c. in Suuth Carolina. 
In addition to the e-port lately published, the 
committee on the proposed rail-road, have handed 
to us for insertion; the following information, rela- 
tive to its route: 

The committee appointed by the citizens on the 
subject of the proposed rail-road, are happy to have 
it in their power to. lay before the public the infor- 
mation that has resulted from the reconnoisance of 
the civil engineers lately employed for that purpose, 
who have had the aid and co-operation of Colonel 
Blanding, the superintendant of public works, who 
has also devoted a portion of his time to this im- 
portant service, and who has favoured the commit- 
tee with the following communication: 


To Timorny Forp, Esa. 


Dear Sir—The request of the committee of the 
citizens of Charleston, communicated in you favors 
of the 13th and 28th ult. I have met with great plea- 
sure. I regret, that the day fixed for openinz the 
books, has been so early as to leave me very little 
time to view the ground, and to prepare the an- 
swers to your inquiries as to the practicability and 

robable cost of a rail-road between your city and 
amburg. 

I have, however, been able to make such exami- 
nations, that aided by the information of Messrs. 
Parker and Payne, who were on the ground before 
me, I can unhesitatingly pronounce, that such a road 
is perfectly practicable. T think | am warranted in 
going farther, and saying, that no line of road of the 
sume extent, connecting two such important points 
as Charleston and Augusta, can be found in the 
United States, where the same facilities of gradua- 
tion and construction are combined in the same de- 





-y much honey, unless the weather proves ver 
ot and dry when it is in bloom; yet it is wo: 
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It may be proper that | should state some of the 
principal facts on which the above opinion ts form- 
ed From M-ssrs, Parker and Payne’s levels, in 
which entire confidence may be placed, the summit 
between Charleston and Hamburg, is found to be 
thr«e hundred and seventy-five feet above the latter 
place at the Augusta bridge; and from facts which 
can be satisfactorily illustrated, [ assume that this 
summit is five hundred and forty-five feet above 
Charleston Neck at the lines. This summit is one 
hundred and twenty-three miles from Charleston by 
the public road, and seventeen miles from Ham- 
burg. So that a regular ascent from Charleston to 
that sum-.it would have a rise of four and a half 
feet to the mile, and from Hamburg to the same 
sumuit, a regular rise would be twenty-three feet 
to the mile. On the Charleston side of the summit, 
the ground is remarkably regular; the depressions 
and swells in its surface are nut great, and | am 
clearly of opinion that with very moderate expense, 
a graduatiun may be obtained, on which the ap- 
proach to Charleston will nu where have a rise of 
more than teu feet to the mile, and in the contrary 
direction sixteen feet to the mile may be made the 
Maximum rise 

On the other side of the summit all the difficul 
ties are to be found in the way of the locomotive 
engine, a8 a power on this road. ‘They begin about 
Horse creek bridge and extend about twelve miles. 
At the first view these difficulties appeared formi- 
dable indeed, but they vanished on a careful exami- 
nation of the whole ground. ‘The country where 
this rise of three hundred and seventy-five feet must 
b. made, is a high ridge, beginuing near Savannah 
river, and winding with a very broken surface and 
devious course, between the waters of Horse creek 
and Hollow creek, until it runs into the highlands 
between Edisto and Savannah rivers. On this ridge 
the present road runs. It rises at some pvuints as 
high as three hundred and seventy five teet above 
Hamburg, and it has depressions across it which 
sink as low as three bandred and twenty-two teet 
above that place. On the North (or Horse creek) 
side of this ridge it is indented with long, deep val 
lies, extending nearly up to its summit, separated 
from each other by long, high and broad hills, pro 
j:cting down the valley of Horse creek with a zra- 
dual depression of surface. Some of them are two 
miles long. It is by winding round these hills and 
up these vallies that the road may be regularly gra- 
duated, with a rise of twenty feet in the mile, and 
thereby the distance will be increased about six 
miles. And this is the price which must be paid to 
avoid a stationary engine. 

If this increase of length of road should be made 
an objectiun, then a different course may be pur- 
sued. The valley of Horse creek may be followed 
up to Wise creek, which oa the map is represented 
as heading near the Herse-pen pond. and up the 
valley of the latter creek to one of its head branches, 
one of which is found to be one hundred and sixty 
feet lower than the summit, and two hundred and 
fifteen feet higher than Hamburg. The road from 
Hamburg into this branch may be graduated on a 
rise of less than twenty feet to the mile, and the 
remainder ef the ascent must then be gained by a 
stationary engine, working on an inclined plane, of 
any angle of rise which may be deemed advisable. 

Should animal power be used on the road, a dif- 
ferent course and graduation might be adopted with 

great facilities. ‘The direction of the road may then 
be. to follow up the valley of Horse creek to Since 
mills, about eight miles from Hamburg, in which 
distance thirty or forty feet elevation may be attain- 
ed. From this point, Messrs. Payne and Parker 
marked a line of graduation of forty feet rise in the 
mile,and gained one of the depressions in the ridge 
between Horse and Hollow creeks, in the distance 
of seven miles and fifty chains. Pursuing the same 


ther, and the summit may be gained. On this plan, 
the road would no where have a rise of more. than 
sixteen feet to the mile, except for nine miles, where 
the rise would be forty feet to the mile. On these 
nine miles, an additional number of horses may be 
used. This might be done, although between the 
summit and Charleston, locomotive engines alone 
should be used, all the carriages might be brought 
up from Hamburg to the summit - horses, and 
then be conveyed to Charleston by steam power. 

These views are presented with a full conviction 
that the ground possesses all the facilities which are 
above represented; and it may be found on the mi- 
nute examination which must precede the formation 
of the plans of execution, that still greater facilities 
exist. 

From the above views, it results, that the compa- 
ny have the choice of four different plans of grada- 
tion and construction; which will admit— 

Ist. Of running entirely through from Charles- 
ton to Hamburg with the locomotive engine. 
2d. Of using the locomotive engine exc 
point were a stationary engine muy be le: 

$d: Of using the locomotive engine on the Charles- 
ton side of the summit, and horses on the other; or, 

4th. Of using horses all the way through. 

To which of these plans the preference should be 
given, | am not fully prepared to say, and at this 
stage of the business, it is not necessary that a deci- 
sion should be made. 

Respectfully, yours, A. BLANDING. 

Council last night, resolved to take stoek in the 
proposed Ruil-road, in the name of the city, to the 
amount of $20,000. {Charleston Pat. 
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LADINS’ DEPARTMENT. 


VERNAL ODE. 
See! see! the genial spring again 
Unbind the glebe and paint the plain. 
The garden blooms; the tulips gay 
For thee put on their best array; 
And ev’ry flower so richly dight 
In spangled robes of varying light. 


From noisy towns and noxious sky, 
Hither Amelia! haste and fly. 

View these guy seenes; their sweets inhale, 
Health breathes in every balmy gale, 
Nor fear, lest the retiring storm ~ 
The vernal season may deform. 

For bark! I hear the swallows sing, 
Who ne’er uncertain tidings bring; 
Mhey with glad voice proclaim on high, 
‘The spring is come, the summer’s nigh!”—~ 
Sweet bird! what sacred love is thine, 
Thou countest no revolving day 

By solar or sidereal ray: 

No clock hast thou, with busy chime 
To tell the silent lapse of time; 

To call thee from thy drowsy cell, 

"Tis Heaven that rings thy matin bell. 
Strait all the chatt’ring tribe obey; 
Siart from their trance, and wing away; 
To their lov'’d summer seats repair! 

And ev’ry pinion floats on air. 


t at one 








A Bexte 1s tHe Year 1350. 


Her head was encircled with a turban, or cover- 
ed with a species of mitre, of enormous height, 
from the summit of which ribbons floated in the 
air, like the ‘streamers from the head of a mast. 
Her tunic was half of one colour and half of ano- 
ther; a zone deeply embroidered and richly orna- 
mented with gold, confined her waist, and from it 
was suspended in front two daggers in their respec- 
tive pouches. ‘Thus attired, she rode in the com- 
pany of her knight to jousts and tournaments 





rise from this point, one mile and forty chains fur- 


[Lingard’s History of England. 





Sa anne 13 
The marriage of the young Prince. of Moskwa, 
(Marshal Ney’s son,) and Mademoiselle Lafitte, 
daughter of the celebrated banker, took place at 
Paris, with great pomp, on Sunday week. Mr. La- 
fitte signalized the marriage by great charitable do- 
nations and splendid presents. He sent 100,000 
francs (4,0001.) to the bureaux of the different 
charities of the capital, and ordered each of his 
clerks to receive a gratification of 3,000 francs, 
(1502) The Prince, who is by no means in affiu- 
ent circumstances, refused a present of 2,000,000 
of Francs, (89,000/.) which his father-in-law offered 
on the marriage contract. This marriage has giv- 
en rise to the following impromptu: 
Lafitte asked his girl, if she’d marry a Prince, 
Expecting, of course, she'd say yea! 
But judge his surprise, in return for bis hints, 
Wheo she blushingly whispered out ‘“Ney!” 











Married, at Black lake, (L. 1.) Mr. James An- 
derson to Miss Anne Bread. 
While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them Gutter, 
Ill be content with Anne Bread, 
And won't have any dut-her. 











FOX HUNT. 

Extract from a member of the Washington, to one 
the Baltimore Hunt. - 7 

Dear Sir; March 20, 1828. 
It can be seen by the silence we observe to each 
other, that the season for hunting has passed by, I 
must, however, tell you we had a chase last week. 
D., myself, and some six others, from the city, met 
some gentlemen from Fort Washington and Prince 
George’s, opposite the Navy Yard; and in ten mi- 
nutes after the dogs were thrown into caver, we had 
a gallant red fox on foot, and about twenty couple 
at him. He doubled and circled for an hour, show- 
ing bimself three or four times to every horseman 
of the hunt. At length he broke away in the di- 
rection of Bladensburg, but was compelled to run 
short, in cover, about half way to that place. At 
the moment when we expected him to give in, a 
large bull or mastiff fell upon the hounds, worried 
and d them back. The consequence was, that 
the fox : of twenty or twenty-five minutes, 
and went down the wind some seven or eight miles, 
to oxen creek, oppoxite Alexandria, where he was 
lost or killed in the Jow ground near the river. ‘The 
chase was a good one, and we returned home much 
pleased with our morning sport. , 


a 









“julia 


Fox Huntine in en a 
Gre , Pa., March 14. 


The bells rang their merry peals—a thousand 
horns sounded ten thousand discordant notes—rat- 
tles, boys, men, women, and children, were in mo- 


tion—and at 8 o'clock, on Friday last. the hunt com- 
menced. Every thing proceeded well, and about. 
one o’clock the inner line. was formed, on 
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Isaac Shuster, five miles north of town. Many 
foxes were enclosed, and the business of death and 
destruction was soon begun and ended. Ten foxes 
taken in the ring—twelve were taken, (as we are 
informed,) from under the barn on the ground, after 
the multitude had retired--three were caught under 
a hay stack, and three in an old log, and six or eight 
concealed themselves in a log pile. With those that 
were killed previous to the formation of the outer 
circle, it is supposed that the number killed and 
taken prisoners in the ranks of poor Reynard, was 
little short of forty. 





Kitiine a Worr on Tue Neva. 

The last number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view says— 

«We remember, many years ago, two English- 
men fixing iron runners to a Russian sledge, with 
which, after rigging it with a mast and sail, they 
started upon the Neva, and darted along at the rate 
of twenty-two miles an hour. Having, in their pro- 
gress, observed a wolf crossing on the ice, they 
steered directly towards it, and such was the veloci- 
ty of the sledge, that it cut the animal in two. They 
had no doubt, that with a double quantity of can- 
vass, they could have nearly doubled the velocity.” 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





GEN. THOMAS PINKNEY. 


[We suppose, says the New York Evening Post, 
that we commit no mistake in referring to Gen- Tuo 
Mas Pinkney, the subjoined passage from the first 
number of the Southern Review.] 


“Before and just after the revolution, many, per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say most, of our 
youtb of opulent families, were educated at English 
schools and universities. There can be no doubt 
that their attainments in polite literature were very 
far superior to those of their cotemporaries at the 
north; and the standard of scholarship at Charles- 
ton, was consequently much higher than in any other 
city on the continent. We have still amongst us a 
venerable relic of that cultivated and heroic age, 
whom we may single out without an invidious dis- 
tinction, and to whom we gladly avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to offer a tribute justly due to such 
& union, in one accomplished character, of the pa- 
triot, the gentleman and the scholar—of the loftiest 
virtue, exercised in all the important offices and 
trying conflicts of life, with whatever is most amia 
ble and winning in social habitudes, in polished 
manners, and an elegant taste. ‘To add, that he is 
pow crowning the honours of his useful and blame- 
less life with a blessed and venerated old age, is only 
to say, that he has received the sure reward pure et 
eleganter acte ewtatis. But there is something me- 
lancholy in the reflection that the race of such men 
is passing aay, and that our youth are now taught 
to form themselves upon other models. These im 
provements, with so many more, are beginning to 
spring up and blossom with great freshness and lux. 
uriance about the favoured city of Boston, our wes- 
tern Florence, in which industry has been the wil- 
ling tributary of letters and the arts, and which is, 
throughout all its institutions, its character, and its 

ursuits, one great monument of what commerce 
as done to civilize and adorn life.” 





COAL. 


» Ithas been aptly said, heretofore, that this glo- 
rious state of New York contains, or is suscey tible 
of producing, all that can contribute to the comfort 
of man, except coal. 

@ rejoice, however, to be enabled to announce 
to our readers, that strong indications now exist in 
different directions, that in this essential article we 





= (Marcn 28, 1828, 





| shall also find ample supplies. within our borders, 


viz: in the vicinity of Poughkeepsie, on the Cayu- 
ga lake near lake George, north of Ticonderoga, 
about seven miles west of lake Champlain; and, 
lastly, in the vicinity of the great river Sable, in 
Essex county, about three miles south of the Rus- 
sian iron works, and the rail-way and Hopkinton 
roads in contemplation. 

Samples have been exhibited from most, if not 
all those places, in this city, within a short time. 
The last was publicly exhibited the week past, by 
Judge Finch, residing on the Sable, and living on 
Mr. Montgomery’s land, of which he is the agent. 
This sample is adjudged even superior to the 
Schuylkill coal, approaching the famous Kendal coal 
in Ireland. A short time will settle the great ques- 
tion, as the Judge returns this day with the inten- 
tion of immediately transmitting supplies. 

[Albany D. ~2dv. 
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An Irish counsellor being questioned by a jndge, 
to know «for whom he was concerned,” replied as 
follows: “1 am concerned, my lord. for the plaintiff, 
but | am employed by the defendant.” 








‘WELL-BORER. 
Mr. Sxiwner, 

Sir—A native of Bamberg, (Germany,) assures 
me that a plan, similar to that of boring holes for 
posts in this country, is adopted for digging wells in 
Germany; and, he adds, he has seen them at work 
by a horse-power. Should they be adapted to this 
country, I should hope for their adoption. Bamberg 
is on the Rhine, not $00 miles from Rotterdam. 
The Consul for the United States, at that port) 
would render a general service by obtaining infor- 
mation on the subject. If the representation is cor- 
rect, Rotterdam is the ordinary channel for com- 
merce up the Rhine, and thence any machine or 
model, could be shipped to the United States. 

AMPHICON. 





TOBACCO, 


Much has been said in praise and -blame of thi: 
singular luxury. “In the “Morrow of Compli 
ments,” (London, 1654,) we meet with the follow 
ing quaint verses in praise of tobacco: 


Much meat doth gluttony procure, 
‘To feed men fat as swine; 

But he’s a frugal made indeed, 
That with a leaf can dine. 


He needs no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers’ end to wipe, 

That hath his kitchen in a box, 
His roast meat in a pipe. 





RAPID VEGETATION. 


Some English peas, brought out by the Englis . 
brig Catharine McDonald, from Liverpool, wea 
planted by Mr. John Cooper, of St. Simons, (Geo. 
on the 10th of January, and on the 27th of Fel 
ruary, that gentleman presented the captain of th 
brig with a peck of fine green peas from the say 
seed, 


—_—_—XK———ee 
RECIPES. 





TO CLEANSE SILK AND OTHER GOODS, 

Grate raw potatoes to a fine pulp in clean water, 
and pass the liquid matter through a coarse sieve, 
into another vessel of water; let the mixture stand 
till the fine white particles of the potatoes are pre- 
cipitated, then pour the mucilaginous liquor from 
the fecula, and preserve the liquor for use. ‘The 
article to be cleaned, should then be laid upon a li- 
nen cloth on a table; and having provided a clean 
sponge,@édip the sponge in the potato-liquor, and ap- 
ply it to the article to be cleaned, till the dirt is 
perfectly separated, then wash it in clean water se- 
veral times ‘Two middle-sized potatoes will be 
sufficient for a pint of water. The white fecula 
will answer the purpose of tapioca, and make an use- 
ful nourishing food with soup and milk, or serve to 
make starch and hair-powder. The coarse pulp, 
which does not pass the sieve, is of great use in 
cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, or 
other coarse goods. The mucilaginous liquor will 
clean all sorts of silk, cotton, or woollen goods, 
without hurting or spoiling the colour. It is «lso 
useful in cleaning old paintings, or furniture that is 
soiled. Dirty painted wainscots may be cleaned by 
wetting a sponge in the liquor, then dipping it in a 
little fine clean sand, and afterwards rubbing the 
waiascot with it. 

TO STOP CRACKS IN GLASS VESSELS. 


The cracks of glass vessels may be mended, by 
daubing them, with a suitable piece of linen, over 
with white of egg, strewing both over with finely 
powdered quicklime, and instantly applying the linen 
closely and evenly. 
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Ba.timore, Farivar, Marca 28, 1828, 








There are few subjects more important to the 
agriculturists of the country, than the system for 
supporting that unfortunate pertion of the human 
family, who are utterly destitute of the means of 
subsistence, and who, being rendered physically in- 
capable of self-support. oo of disease or na- 
tural deformity, must sustained, through a 
wretched existence, by a tax upon the community 
at large. Few questions of political economy, can 
be more interesting than the causes which have 
a tendency to increase this publick burden, and 
common Lemanity dictates, that the best possi 
ble system should be devised for lessening the 
number of paupers, and for meliorating the condi- 
tion of those whose horrible fate it is to have been 
subjected to the condition of dependence on public 
charity. To an understanding of this subject, which 
concerns every farmer of the state—to probe the 
sources of the evil, and to mitigate its effects, it is 
first necessary to collect the facts connected with the 
question; and with that view, we addressed, some 
weeks since, in the most respectful terms, a circular 
letter to the clerks of the several counties, who are, 
in all cases, we believe, except Baltimore county, the 
clerks, also, of the Levy court, and as such, are sup 
posed to have in their possession, the returns of the 
trustees of the poor in their respeciive counties. 
In these letiers, we requested simply to be favoured 
with a statement of the number of paupers support- 
ed at the public expense, whether in, or ‘‘out doors” 
pensioners, stating the number of male and female, 
and coloured persons, and the average expense of 
each per annum to the ceunty. It was not easy to 
foresee what views of the subject might grow out 
of the facts to be collected, and the modes in which 
such facts might be turned to the public benefit; 
but it was very easy to see, that the facts would, of 
themselves, be curious and useful in the hands of 
the political economist and legislator. The infor. 
mation to be thus derived, in regard to Maryland, 
and the commentaries and propositions that might 
result from it, would probably apply to many other 
states in the union, and uses might thus be made of 
it, of extensive bearing and influence, to justify the 
space tt occupies, whilst the facts would teach a les- 
son of no trifling import, as to the operation of our in- 
stitutions, and exhibit the actual condition of our 

opulation in an increasing point of view. We are 
ee to acknowledge, that many of the gentlemen 
referred to, have gratuitously answered the call with 
as much promptness as if it had been strictly within 
the letter of their duty, and we doubt not, that the 
remainder will, in the same spirit, when their lei- 
sure affords an oppertunity. We respectfully re- 
invite their attention to the subject. The differ- 
ence of expense in some of the counties in this 
state, is striking; but we reserve, until we get in all 
the returns, the reflections to which they may give 
rise, remarking only, here, that the matter is not 
arranged, in its details, by any legislative act of the 
state; it is governed by local regulations, being a 
county business, under the supervision of the Levy 
court. Hence the difference in the manner of pro- 
viding for the poor, and the results as to the num- 
ber and the expense in each county. 
¢#In some of the New England states, the poor 
are so managed, on some small farms, as to pro 
duce an income beyond the expenses of sustaining 
them. 
Auvecuany County. 
Sir, Cumberland, Feb. 28, 1828. 


Your favour of the 20th inst. was duly received, 
and I have attended to its contents. 


four years, has been about twenty-four, which are! 
supported by the county; the average expense is 
nearly $27.00. { think the increase is nearly in 
proportion to the increase of population. e 
oumber of poor in the year 1822, was twenty-two; 
in 1826, it was twenty-eight; in 1827,they decreas- 
ed to twenty-five. ‘They are pretty nearly divided 
between male and female, and some part are orphan 
children. { know of but one coloured person now 
on the list of pensioners. 

1 am, respectfully, your humble serv’t, 

AZA BEALL. 


Somerset County. 

Sir, Princess .Anne, Feb. 28, 1828. 

In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, I can 
state that I have examined the books of the Trus- 
tees of the Poor with their clerk, for the last five 
years; as that was the only means of obtaining any 
satisfactory information on the subject of your in- 
quiries. ‘The number of persons supported wholly, 
or in part, by the public in Somerset county, ave- 
rages 105 annually, for that time, (say the last five 
years.) The sum annually levied for the use of the 
poor varies—the average sum, however, is about 
$2600. ‘This sum is applied to those persons who 
are stationed in the poor-house and out-pensioners, 
(i. e. persons who are entirely or partially supported 
out of the above sum, and not resident in the poor- 
house.) [am unable to state, with any degree of 
accuracy, the number as to sex, but suppose that 
about two-thirds are females. As regards the in- 
crease in proportion to the population of the coun- 
ty, [can safely say that the increase of paupers has 
been greater than the population for the last thirty 
years. ‘The number of persons of colour annually, 
is about ten on an average. The above sum of 
#2600 discharges the claitas of all kinds on account 
of the poor—such as the bill for fuel, overseer’s 
salary, and physician, &c. Yours, &c. 
GEORGE HANDY. 


[Average expense, $24.75.] 


Wasuineton County. 
Sir; Hager’s Town, March 5, 1828. 
On the receipt of your letter of the 20th ult. I 
applied to the Trustees of the Poor for the infor- 
mation you require, and have this day received 
from them the enclosed statement, which I hope 
may answer your purpose. : 
If this statement should not be as comprehensive 
as you wish,! will very cheerfully endeavour to 
procure another, which may be more satisfactory. 
I shall be pleased, at all times, to aid you in your 
inquiries in this section of country, and am, 
Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
O. H. WILLIAMS. 
The poor, Sy ge in the Washington county 
Alms-house for the last 6 years, have been (without 
any material increase or decrease,) 66 persons each 
year, of the following descriptions: 
26 white males, 
21 white females. 
7 coloured males, 
3 coloured females. 
3 white male children. 
3 white female children. 
2 coloured female children. 
1 coloured male child. 
66 
At an average of $335 cost per ann. for provisions, 
clothing, bedding, fuel, &c. 
ny of the best descriptions. 
1 


2 


78 : 
CHRISTIAN FECHTIG, 
Overseer of Washington co. Poor. 





‘The number of poor in our county for the last 


Hager’s- Town, March 5, 1828. 


o Dorcuester County. . ~° . 
Amount of the number of Persons supported at the 
lic expense in Dorchestér county, for the ‘years 
rests godt ton, 4 
.white males. white females. col’d males. cold fem's. total 


1823, 12 10 4 5 31 
1824, 15 14 44 27 35 
1825, 20 18 8 8 49 
1826, 16 22 7 5 50 
1827, 19 19 8 7 53 
Those are persons supported within the walls of 
the alms-house—the average cost is ¢45 each. 
OUT-PENSIONERS. 
white males. white females. col’d males. col’d fem’s. total 
1823, 33 41 2 2 78 
1824, 28 51 4 1 84 
1825, 23 70 3 2 98 
1826, 27 63 4 3 97 
1827, 21 47 1 ce] 71 


Mhose are out-pensioners not within the alms- 
house—the average cost of each is $5, 

Carouixe Counry. 

J. 8. Sainner, Ese. Denton, Feb. 29th, 1828, 
Dear Sir,—The following table exhibits the num- 
ber of the poor, their sex and colour, who have 
been, and are, supported at the expense of Caro- 
line county, for the lust three years, and the aver- 
age cost of each individual per annum: 














White , White |Negro| Ne 

mates. fematce, | mhes Hiesesics.| TOM Gran Soaent 
In -1825, | 30 | 26 | 2 4 |62/| 18,00 
In 1826, .| 31 | 83 | 4 4 |72)| 2000 
In 1827, .| 28 | 31 3 4 |66/| 1900 
“ Totals, | 89 | 90 | 9 | 12 (200 lat #.00ea 























I would have enlarged this table with the num- 
ber, sex and colour of the poor, supported at the 
expense of the county, from the year 1820, had I 
been able to collect sufficient data to make the 
statement any thing like correct. It is believed, 
that the population of the county, has decreased in 
a small degree, but I do not conceive, that the de- 
crease would materially vary the proportion of pau- 
pers to the population of this county for the last 
seven years. 

I believe the above statement is as nearly correct 
as it is possible to make it. With a tender of any 
future service, which it may be in my power or pro- 
vince to render you, 

1 am, dear sir, 
Your very respectful 
Obedient servant; 
JO. RICHARDSON, 
Tatsot Counry. 
Dear Sir, Easton, March 8th, 1828. 

Since I last wrote you, I have obtained a view of 
the books and accounts kept by the trustees of the 
Alms-house in this county, and have found them to 
have been kept in such manner as not to exhibit 


the infofmation you wish to obtain. At this time 
Tr the Alms-house, 42 paupers, viz: 


—men, 7—women, 12—boys, 6—girls, 2; 
27. Blacks—men, 2—wotnen, 8—boys, 3, girls, 2; 
15—42. 

From the best information I could obtain, it is 
supposed that the average number of paupers sup- 
ported in the Alins-house, is 40; and taking the ex. 

nditures of the last five years, 

evy court as the data, the a peg 
pauper per year is $71.61, inciuding the pro 
the farm. The average of the last five 
vies on the county, for the support of th 
$2,469.76 per annum. 

The proportion of paupers to the 
the county, cannot be ascertained. 
Yours, very Beh 

> 
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No. of [Average] Population Pro. of paup. 
Counties. |paupers.| cost. | in 1820. |to population 
Alleghany 24 27.00 8,654 1 to 360 
Somerset 105 24.15 19,579 1 to 186 
Washington) 66 | 33.00 | 23,075 1 to 350 
Dorchester | 124* | 22.00 | 17,755 1 to 135 
Caroline 66 | 1900 | 10,041 1 to 152 
Talbot 42 71.61 14,389 1 to 343 

















*Of these, seventy-one are what are termed out-pen- 
sioners; that is, they reside where they please out of 
the alms-house, and have levied for them only five dol- 
lars each per annum. The same may, perhaps, be said 
of Somerset, and others. The other pees to 
whom applications have been made, will particularly 
oblige us by sending their replies as early as conve- 
nient. 





¢#The morning papers state, that on the first 
and second days, yesterday and the day before, of 
the books being opened, five thousand shares were 
taken in the Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail-road 
stock, and that no doubt is entertained, that the 
whole amount will be taken within the time allot- 
ted. “It is pleasing.” says the Editor of the Chron- 
icle, always alive to the local interests of our city, 
**to witness the prevalence of a spirit of internal 
improvement, which does not confine itself to a 
single subject, but embraces within its acope, every 
object calculated to advance the best interests of 
Baltimore. Now, that this feeling is fully excited, 
there is nothing to fear for the prosperity of our 
city, notwithstanding the jealousies, which, spring- 
ing up in various directions, would deprive her of 
the great advantages of her unrivalled situation.” 

It would be unavailing, if it were just, to depre- 
cate, on the part of other states and cities, that spi- 
rit of rivalry or jealousy, that would aggrandize 
themselves at our expense. It is but another word for 
self-interest—that universal principle, that leads 
men and communities, all over the world, to prefer 
their own welfare and happiness to that of others. 
Let-us rather imitate the zeal which animates that 
principle, and the sagacity which discovers the best 
means of applying it with most effect, than decry 
the existence of an impulse, as deeply seated as 
the love of existence itself. 

Let us make up our mind that Philadelphia, Wash 
ington, Richmond, &c. &c. will take from us and 
—— to themselves all they can—forls if they 
did not--that is the only safe principle to set out 
upon, and all schemes of improvements based upon 
any other supposition, will be found to stand ona 
“sandy foundation.” When this principle of self- 
aggrandizement is pushed to the degree of denying 
to us what they cannot use, then it degenerates into 
a despicable dog-in-the-manger policy, to be de- 
nounced by a!l liberal men. It is the narrow minded 
jealousy towards Baltimore, which too often mani- 
fests itself in the councils of our own state, that is 
wort!:v of all censure. How can we, with any face, 
compl:in of other states and cities attempting to 
arrest the natural growth of our city, whilst the de- 
legutes of our own people, perpetrate towards us, 
the crying, shameful injustice uf keeping our 70,000 
inhabitants on a level, in point of political power, 
with 4000 in Calvert county, or 2000 in Annapolis, in 
all deliberations and measures for the common good? 





Mr. S. W. Smrru has just sent to his Spesutia 
farm, a pair of eart wheels, well worthy of the at- 
tention of all: good husbandmen. The tread of 
each wheel is ‘exactly eleven inches. The rim con- 
sists of three tiers of fellowes, duly secured by iron 
screw bolis, but without an iron band. Wheels of 
the same kind have for some time been used on the 
Orange farm. ‘They are there considered as strong 
and as durable as any wheels whatever. They at 
all times run lighter and more easily than the con- 
mon ones. But their principal recommendation is 
the peculiar facility with which they pass over soft 


and miry ground with heavy loads. ‘They, like rol. 
lers, level their path without ever sinking at all. Wet 
as the fields have been during the last winter, the 
carters at Orange farm have been able, in virtue of 
these wheels, to continue their hauling of manure 
into them without any interruption or difficulty from 
the miry condition of the ground. 

These wheels cost $35 dollars and were made b 
Mr. Lyach, whose shop is about a mile from Balti- 
more, on the Havre de Grace turnpike road, oppo- 
site to Murray’s tavern. They can be made to the 
order of any person who may give him the dimen- 
sions of the end of the axle-tree of his cart. 





&*#A farm of 1700 acres, at the mouth of Elk- 
river, for sale. Inquire at the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 

¢#Amongst the various mediums which have 
been devised for facilitating the transportation of 
goods and passengers, the one advertised below is 
not the least remarkable. 

The distance between Baltimore and Alexandria, 
by land, must be not more than forty-five miles— 
the course by water not less than two hundred. 
By land, there are many stages daily, and wagons 
plying constantly—yet sailing packets continue to 
run from one point to the other. 

This steam- bout is, we hear, particularly adapted 
to carrying freight, and the passage money for travel- 
lers by her is the same as in the stage. It cannot fail, 
that the steam-boat, whose time of arrival at each 
place respectively, may be calculatec to an hour, 
will supersede the wagons and suil-boats; and if so, 
it goes far to shew that, when they eome to be sim- 
plified in their structure, and to be built and work- 
ed throughout with the utmost plainness and econo- 
my, they will be employed as boats of transporta- 
tion for produce and market stuff, on ail our water- 
courses, as suggested by us last summer, in especial 
reference to the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Meetings ought to be called, associations formed, 
and committees appointed, on ail our rivers, to take 
the subject into consideration. We have reason to 
suppose that a boat of six or eight horse power, to 
carry fifty tons, and to be navigated by three or four 
hands, drawing two feet water, might be. bought 
complete for two thousand five hundred, or three 
thousand dollars. We think ten years, and then 
talk as many more, and when uwprovements are 
forced upon us by their obvious convenience and 
necessity, we say why, wonder we did not put 
this in operation befure! How vastly useful and 
convenient it is!!! 


WASHINGTON, ALEXANDRIA AND BALTI- 
MORE STEAM-PACKE TP LINE. 

The steam-boat FrepericxsBure, captain Benjamin 
Jenkins, will leave here from the lower end of Com- 
merce street wharf, every Saturday, at five o’ciock, 
P.-M., precisely, passing up the Fotomac on Sunday. 


morning, at five o’clock, and Alexandria at seven 
o’clock; passing down the Potomac on Wednesday, wiil 
land, or receive passengers, going or coming, from any 
of the following places, viz: 

Sandy Point, Nangenoy Store-house, Ledlow’s ferry, 
Piney Point, on the Maryland, and at the mouth of 
Quantico river, Dumfries, Buyd’s hole, Bluff pout, 
Lower Machoduc creek on the Virginia side of the 
river. 

The company have provided a good substantial slate- 
roofed warehouse, oad will receive and pay freight on 
any goods from the eastward, or elsewhere, at any time 
during the week. 

‘the excellent accommodation the boat affords, for 
passengers, whether ladies or gentlemen, her great 
speed, and the fine scenery of the country through 
which she passes, conduce to render tyavelling by her 
very pleasant. 

Goods will be transported at the rates charged for 
their carriage in the sailing packets, and as the Poto- 








Returning, will leave Washington every Wednesday 


Georgetown, such as may be destined there, will be de- 
livered at no greater expense than would have to be 
paid, if the same could landed at that place. The 
expedition and certainty attending this mode of con- 
veyance, offer such inducements to merchants, as will, 
it is hoped, ensure their patronage. For freight or 
passage, apply to the captain on board, or to 
CHARLES WORTHINGTON, Agent, 
Lower end of Commerce street wharf. 





t&ASTMAN’S MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, 


Wo. 36, Pratt-street, Baltimore. 

On hand, a supply of superior cast steel Axes—also, 
Mattocks and ing Hoes of cast steel; also, improved 
patent Cornshellers, that can be recommended, price 
$'5. Also, Brown’s vertical Wool Spinners, embracing 
every thing desirable in an implement of the kind for 
family use. Also, the subscriber’s patent cylindrical 
Straw Culters, which have never been equalled in any 
country for chaffing all kinds of long forage with ease 
and facility, such as hay, corn stocks, cane tops, &c. &c. 
—the machinery permanent and not liable to get out of 
order; price of small size, including extra knives, 455; 
the second size, with extra knives, $61. Also, West’s 
patent spring Washing Machines, can be highly recom- 
mended; price $15. Also, a complete assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ highly improved Patent Ploughs, made of 
the best materials; Cultivators, Swingle Trees, double 
and single; Shovels and Spades, &c. &c. 

¢#All orders by mail. post paid, will receive prompt 
attention. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
al 

BALTIMORE PRICHS CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No 4, Bowly’s wharf. 
Tosacco.--Scrubs, ag a7.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 4.00 
—red, 4.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 6.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 12.00—Ohio yellow and red, 4.00 a 7.00— yellow, 
7.00 a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 ¢ 8.00—Rapahannock, 3.00 
a 3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Inspections last week, 
$31 bhds. Maryland, 53 hhds. Ohio, and 7 hhds Virginia. 
FLiour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 25—superfine 





4.25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red wheat 
.80 a 84—best white wheat, .90 a .95—ordiny. to good, 
-15 a .80--Corn, .33 a .34—Rye, 42 a 44—Oarts, 21 a .23 
—Beans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .55 a .60—Cuiover seed, 
4.00 a 4.25—Timortsy, 2.50 a 3.00—Barzey, .60 a .62— 
FLAXSEED, .75 a .80— Corton, Virginia, .9 a .94—Loui- 
siana, .10 a .13—Alabama, 9 « .12—Mississippi, .10 a 
-18-N. Carolina, .9 a .104—Georgia, .9 a .1048—Wuis. 
KEY, in hhds. Ist proof, .20—in barrels, .22—Woot, 
common, unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a 35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.59; do. do. trimmed, 6 50—Herrings, No. 1, 
bbl. 3.00 @ 3.25; No. 2, 2.623—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.623; 
No. 2, 5 $374; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .!24—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1 25 per bbl. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
Dear Sir, Ravensworth, March 25, 1828. 


I have thought it not impossible, that in the pre- 
sent depressed state of agriculture, the following 
estimate of the profits of a farm devoted exclusive- 
ly to sheep, might be of service to some of your 
numerous readers. [am not, J think, mistaken, in 
supposing, that at the price at which corn and wheat 
now sell, they cannot be advantageously cultivated 
on lands yielding less than fifteen bushels of the 
former, and eight bushels of the latter per acre. 
And yet how many thousands of acres, both in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, are either thus employed at an 
expense very far exceeding their production, or are 
abandoned as wholly unfit for any agricultural pur- 

ose whatever ! 

My own experience has satisfied me that lands of 
this description, even of the poorest quality, may 
(if broken and tolerably well watered,) be advan- 
tageously converted into sheep-walks, and by a ju- 
dicious course of husbandry, be made not only to 
produce a fair interest on the capital invested, but 
to furnish within themselves ample resources for 
their own renovation. To point out the means of 
accomplishing this desirable change is the object of 
the following estimate. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 


WM. H. FITZHUGH. 
J. 8. Sxinner, Esa. 


Estimate for a Farm devoted exclusively to Sheep. 
A farm, containing 1000 acres of land, under a 
good fence, having a dwelling house and all neces 
sary out houses, together with two milch cows, two 


work horses, (or four oxen,) two breediug sows, one | 


thousand sheep, a light wagon, cart, gear, ploughs, 
harrows, hoes, spades, axes, and all other necessary 
utensils, may very readily be purchased .in conve- 
nient locations, either in Maryland or Virginia, for 
$12,000; which if it yields only six per cent. on the 
purchase money, or $720 nett per annum, would be 
a more profitable and safe investment than can be 
made in any stock in the U. States. But it is suseep- 
tible of demonstration. that with tolerably judicious 
management, it may be made to yield nearly double 
that amount, and be itself annually improved in 
value. 

The following is the system of munagement, 
which, after long experience, | have no hesitation in 
recommending. 

The farm and every thing appertaining to it, ex- 
cept the sheep, being secured at the beginning of 
the year, the first operation should be to throw it 
into three divisions, viz: two fields for grazing, of 
$50 acres each, and one of 300 acres, comprising 
the woodland, garden, house lots, and about 100 
acres of open Jand for cultivation and improvement 
This arrangement and the necessary fences may be 
completed during the freezing and wet weather of 
Jenuary, February and March; while the dry and 
open weather of those months should be devoted to 

loughing and harrowing about 40 aeres of arable 

and; one half of which may bé sown in oats, for a 
crop, by the end of March, and the other half 
planted in corn between the Ist and 15th of April. 

‘These operations being completed, there will be 
time enough before the corn requires cultivation, to 
plough, harrow, and sow down in oats, ten acres 
more of the arable land for the purpose of improve- 
ment, by folding the sheep and cattle in them dur- 
ing the sumer and fatl; after which, the chief oc- 
Cupation of the hands till harvest, will be the culti- 
vation of the corn and attention to the sheep, which 
Ought to be purchased and brought on the farm as 
early in May as possible, and together with the cat 


pared for them, in a pen containing about half an 
acre of land. 

As this business of folding is to be the great 
source of improvement and profit on a sheep farm, 
it ought to be managed with the greatest care. No 
danger need be apprehended to the sheep either from 
dogs or disease, provided cattle be always folded in 
the same pen with them, and care be taken never to 
put them up till after sun-set, and always to turn 
them out before sun-rise. With a view to the rapid 
and permanent improvement of the soil, I consider 
the following the best possible mode of conducting 
this part of the system. 

W hen the first fold is sufficiently manured, (which 
will be in eight or ten days,) the pen should be*re- 
moved, the ground ploughed, harrowed, and sowed 
down in oats, and ruta baga turnips; and the same 
process be pursued with each succeeding fold, till 
the first of August; care being taken in the mean 
time to turn in all that portion of the land prepared 
for folding, on which the oats have ripened before 
the folds have reached them. 

On the Ist of August, the sheep should be divid- 
ed into two flocks—one containing the breéding 
ewes and stock wethers, the other consisting of the 
lambs and such old ewes and wethers as it may be 
desirable to prepare for market. . At this time tov, 
the folds should be brought back to the ground first 
penued and sowed in oats and turnips, which will 
now be covered with a fin€é growth, and be ready 
fora second peuning. In performing this operation 
two pens must be employed fur the two divisions of 
sheep; the lamis and the muttons being permitted 
to occupy each pen,in advance, about four days, 
and the main fluck following for about the same 
lime. 

Lands thus prepared will be brought to the high- 
est possible state of fertility. Such as are penned 
betore the first of September, may be sowed down 
in turnips, for the use of the sheep during the win- 
ter and spring; aod the subsequent pennings of Sep- 
tember, Octuber, November and December, may be 
pnt in rye, wheat, kale, Hanover turnips, or any 
thing that vegetates quickly, for spring grazing. A 
piece of the poorest land on my farm, treated iu 
this way. (except that wheat, as a crop, was substi- 
tuted for turnips, vats, &c.) fattened me fifty of the 
best autions | ever saw; yielded 224 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and is at the end of three years, 
still covered with a fine coat of orchard -grass. 

We have now arrived at that period of the year 
in which the sheep are to be put ito winter quar- 
ters. For this purpose, the fatted sheep ought to 
be sold off as soon as possible, the breeding ewes 
put to themselves in one of the grazing fields, and 





rass land, a farther encroachment, to the extent of 
fty acres, may be made on each of the grazi 
fields, and the same course of husbandry be Lore | 
on them as on the first division. 
The only permanent labourers requisite for sucha 
farm as this, would be a man, his wife, and a boy 
old enough to plough. In shearing time and-bar- 
vest, it might be necessary, perhaps, to employ ad- 
ditional Jabour. 
The above system is adapted to the poorest de- 
scription of high and broken lands in our country, 
and may be applied to a farm of any size, from two 
hundred to some thousand acres. | have now five 
farms, stocked with from two to five hundred sheep 
each, undergoing this process; and after an expe- 
rience of many years, and even at the present low 
price of wool, I have no disposition to change my 
system. . E 
The following I consider a fair estimate of the 
product, expenditure and profits, of a farm of 1000 
acres, thus cultivated. 

PRODUCT. 
To be used on the Farm. 


20 acres of corn manured in the hill, at $ 


barrels peracre,. . . «. 60 bbls. 
20 acres of unimproved land in oats, at 5 

bushels per acre, ; : . 100 bush. 
10 acres of manured land in oats, at 20 

bushels per acre, . - «+ 200 bush. 

5 acres of turnips, at 200 bushels per . 

acre, oa at ae | 1000 bush. 

Hay, veal, hogs, &c, &c. 
FOR SALE. 

The wool of 1000 sheep, estimated at 4 

Ibs. (in the dirt.) per head, —.. 4000 Ibs. 
An increase of 400 head of sheep, after 

making allowance for casualties, the 

use of the farm, &c. . . 400head. 


Supposing every thing made on the farm, except 
the wool and the increase of the sheep, to be con- 
sumed, we shall have for sale— 

4000 ibs. of wool in the dirt, at 25 cents 

per lb.—equal to . : . . $1 
400 lambs and muttons, at $1 50 per head, . 600 


Gross sales, 91600 
From which deduct— 3 
For permanent and occasional labour, $200 
For contingencies, 6 ‘ 200 
— 406 

Nett profit, $1200 

Being ten per cent. on the original investment. —[ 





the rest of the flock in the other. Each parce 
should be brought up at night into a smail lot near 
the house, provided with uniform shelters, and t 


blades, or turnips. As the ewes begin to yean, 
which ought to be in March, they should be sepa- 
rated, or permitted to run on the ground prepared 
for them during the preceding fall; and their condi- 
tion will be very much improved at this time by 
feeding them night and morning with oats in the 
straw, cut up toa proper degree of fineness. 

‘The operations of the next and every subsequent 
year, will differ from the first only in this, that in- 
stead of bresking up new ground for an oat crop, 
oats may always be put in the twenty acres of corn 
land and the ten acres of manured land of the pre- 
ceding year; and the last should always be sowed 
down at the same time in orchard grass and clover. 
Ten acres of highly improved grass land weui: 
thus be added every year to the resources of the 
farm, until at length its quantity would protabls 
justify the introduction of afew choice brood mares, 
as another source of profit, en the farm. 

When the hundred acres first reserved for culti- 





tle be folded every night on the oat grounds pre- 
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fed, both might and morning, on hay, corn tops) 


val ox ly add that this amount might, of course, be 
rety much increased, by improving vo ae of 
. HLF. 


“., — “AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 
ddvéssed to the editor of the New York Farmer, b 
Professor Eaton, of Troy. Poe 
Sir,—I hope you will admit one ; 

who may occasionally express hist 
least his doubts, in some cases, v 
world seems to be hurried on in th 
as if by an irresistible torrent. Ev 
‘he Hoffwy! school, established 
Few, however, know that Fellenberg 
totally abandoned, in pret P 
he commenced. Students do nob lal it 
Surms, or in the work shops; excepting a hir 
merely to heep up the nnaraaliea of labour. “€ 
I have received assurances, which I can 
tion. 1 presume there are at least one de 
sons in the city of New York, who will ¢ 
ou that [ am not misinformed;, and [y 
idd this statement, that [ have tested, by hu 
‘rials the labouring plan of education, «nd t 
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vation, shall, by this process, be converted into 


not believe that it ever did, or ever will s 
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After abandoning ail expectation of success, and 
becoming convinced, that the labouring part of the 
system adopted at the Hoffwyl, and other schools, 
was totally useless, 1 adopted the following mea- 
sures: I obtained permission of the mechanics in 
Troy and Lansingburgh, for the students of Rens- 
selaer school, to inspect their various operations, 
and to receive instruction in their work-shops. 
This I have found to be a most efficient measure, 
after a trial of three years. Students are always 
delighted thus to see the applications of the experi- 
mental sciences to the useful arts. I have no know- 
j of any measure which excites so much zeal 
in the cause of science, or which proves to be of 
so much substantial benefit to the learner. Being 
encouraged by success in this attempt, several good 
farms, on Mr. Van Rensselaer’s manor, were put 
on the Rensselaer school list, as places for agricul- 
tural instruction. ‘The farms were all occupied by 
tenants; but the tenants were to be paid by deduc- 
tions from their rents, for any damage or inconve- 
nience suffered from the schoo), ‘These were, and 
still continue to be, visited by the students very 

rofitably. Every student learns practical survey- 
ing on these farms. All take portions of the soil 
of various fields, analyze them carefully in the la- 
boratory, compare the results with the kinds of 
—— which grow best and worst on them, &c. 

y these measures, which it will not be proper 
to give in detail at this time, students learn the re- 
sults of mechanical and agricultural operations, 
which are made in good earnest with a view to pro- 
fit. For example, instead of half tanning a skin, 
or two,in a contracted shop, as at Fellenberg's 
school, we see at Geary’s factory, ten thousand 
hides at once under the operation of the best mani- 
pulations which art and science can furnish. In- 
stead of a bungling botch in making metallic instru- 
ments, with a scanty set of tools, we may see 
at Hanks’ establishment, the nicest graduated in- 
struments manufactured, and both light and heavy 
castings made upon the best modern plan, I might 
enumerate more than fifty trades, which we have 
on our school list, all of which are pursued tu 
earnest, to the best advantage. ‘The instruction re- 
ceived from these artists, is as superior to that 
which the sham-shops of Felleunberg afford, as the 
strength of a real elephant is superior to that of a 
sugar-model from the toy-shop. 

Students may learn the physiology of vegetation, 
by trials upon plants in a small way; but they can 
never learn to conduct the labours of a farm, but 
by labouring in earnest, year after year, and watch- 
ing the progress of real agricultural operations. 
They may learn the scientific principles, upon 
which the operations of every artist depend; butan 
apprenticeship in earnest, is essential to make an 
artist. They may work in the laboratory until the 
acquire nice accurate habits, which fit them well 
to enter upon the course of accurate manipulations 
peculiar to any trade. Finally, they may learn to 
think accurately and justly on the nature and pro- 
of all bodies, with which they may be con- 

in life, as farmers or mechanics, by an expe- 
tal course of education. But sham-labour 
iF qualify them for the duties*of farmers or 
Yours, &e. AMOS EATON. 
» Troy, March 8, 1828. 














(From the Pittsburg Mercury.) 
DUTIES ON WOULLENS. 

Having, in my former communications, endea- 
voured to show, that the duty on woollens, proposed 
by the manufacturing committee is, with the excep- 
tion of two items, more than equivalent to the duty 
on wool, (which was what the woollen manufactu- 
rers demanded,) and in some cases, is upwards of 


50 per cent; having also exhibited a comparative 
stalement of the duties en woollens, as proposed by 





the committee and the Harrisburg convention res- 
pectively, I proceed to show how much a mechanic 
must pay for a suit of clothes, should the proposi- 
tion of the latter prevail, over what he will pay in 
case the bill, reported by the committee of the 
* 7. Congress, and now under discussion, pre- 
vails, 
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From which it pene that the difference of cost, 
which is produced by the duty on the two lowest 
priced cloths, is $4 77, or an average of nearly 97 


On the three next prices, a difference of $1 40 

or 124 per cent. on the prime cost. 

On the two highest a difference of $24 or 11} pr. et. 
By the above statement it appears, that a me- 
chanic, who buys a suit of clothes, of imported 
cloth, costing seventy-five cents per square yard, 
will pay, according to the Harrisburg conven- 
tion, $13 12; according to the bill before Con- 
gress, $8 $5, and so of all the rest. It will, per- 
haps, be replied, that those cloths, where the duty 
is heaviest, will not be imported. Admitting this, 
| would ask, whether the manufacturer will sell his 
commodity cheaper on that account, or lower his 
prices one cent, until domestic competition obliges 
him, which cannot take place in this country for 
many years tocome. I therefore beg of some of 
the very zealous supporters of the measures of the 
Harrisburg convention, to pause a moment before 
they become accessary to the imposing so heavy a 
tax on the farmer, the mechanic, and the labourer, 
the real backbone and sinew of every community. 

The clamour raised in favour of these high du- 
ties, is -_ equalled by that against the specific du- 
ty on wool proposed by the committee on manufac- 
tures. Perhaps a little explanation may be useful 
to enable us to account for the excessive sensibility 
on this latter point. It was proved before the com- 
mittee, that large quantities of wool, in a very dirt 
state, had been imported during the last year, an 
invoiced so as to pass the custom-house at the low- 
est duty, say filteen per cent. 

The following statement shows the operation of 
the law as it now stands, and will, I hope, in some 
measure, exonerate the committee, in the breast of 
every candid mind, from the charge of being hos- 
tile to the farmers and manufacturers, which some 
of their political opponents have preferred against 
them. 

«A wool-dealer in Albany, sold to a manufactu- 
rer, 5000 pounds of Smyrna wool. ‘The latter 
made it clean, and feund it reduced to 2000 pounds, 
of the value of 20 cents per pound. He prosece- 
ted the seller for damages, in the Supreme Court, 
and on trial, the defendant produced a number of 
witnesses, accustomed to manufacturing foreign 
course wool, who testified that the lot in ton 
was in the ordinary. condition of wool of this descrip- 
tion, and the plaintiff was mulct in costs.” 

Now, with these facts before us, established in a 
court of justice, let us see the operation of the pro- 
position of the Harrisburg convention. 

During the last year, there was imported inte 
the eastern cities, 450 tons, or 900,000 pounds of 
coatse dirty wool, at eight cents, and subject to a 
duty of filteen per cent. That 1 may nothing ex- 
aggerate, I will suppose one half this quantity was 
passed in like manner as the above, which is attest- 
ed to be “the ordinary way” of being put up—226 
tons are 450,000 pounds, and would pay duty at fif- 
teen per cent. $540 
In this 450,000 pounds are contained two- 

fifths, or 180,000 pounds of wool, worth 

20 cents here, and abroad 14, and accord- 

ing to the Harrisburg tariff, ought to pay 

50 cents per pound duty, or ‘ - $90,000 





$89,460 
The 450,000 pounds, at 8 cents, would cost 
$6,000. If the three-fifths of dirty wool 
be thrown away altogether, there will be 
lost 21,600, which, taken from the amount 
of duty saved, Pe a - $21,600 


Leaves a balance in favour of the im- $67,860 
porter, and a fraud upon the revenue of sixty-sevee 
thousand eight hundred and sixty dollars. 

Hence arises the violent opposition to a specific 
duty as proposed by the committee. It would ope 
rate as a check (to prevent altogether is impossible) 
upen the frauds which will be committed both o& 





per cent. on the prime cost, 
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the farmer and the government. On the farmer,by 
introducing, at the lowest duty, that quality of wool 
which the bulk of them raise; and on the govern- 
ment, by mixing coarse and dirty wool with finer 
qualities, that it may be entered at the lowest duty. 
if my views of the subject be correct, I feel no sur- 
prise that foreign merchants should send their wool, 
fraudulently packed; but that any American citizen 
ean be found who would either practise it bimseif, 
or connive at the practice in others,is real matter 
of regret and astonishment, and can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that thoughitlessness 
or party feeling, has led them into measures so preg: 
nant with mischief, whether we consider it either in 
a moral or political view. 





WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 
Washington, March 7, 1828. 

Six.—In reply to your inquiry as to the effects of 
the bill reported to the House of Representatives by 
the committee on manufactures, in reference to 
wool and woollens, we hand you herewith a state- 
ment showing its operation, as contrasted with the 
provisions of existing laws. 

We think it proper to remark, that we have cal- 
eulated the duties on woollen fabrics, only at the 
minimum points of the proposed bill, deeming the 
assumption that goods would be imported varying 
from these points, so as to subject them to double 
duties, to be founded in error; because all milled 
cloths, suited to the actual wants and necessities of 
the people, might as well be imported by paying 
the lowest rate of cuty. 

It is also proper to remark that the minimum of 
50 cents, affords ample protection to the manufac- 
turers of flannel. 

Respectfully, 
ABRAHAM H. SCHENCK, 
Matteawan, New York. 
JONAS B. BROWN, 
Massachusetts, 
WM. R. DICKINSON, Ohio. 
Hon. Jonz C. Waicut. 
CLOTH. 
First minimum of 50 cents the square yard. 
Present duty of 334 ad valorem, equal 
to 36% per cent. or equal per square 
yardto . : 


Proposed duty on square yard, ome 36 
Loss to the manufacturer by the pro- 

posed bill, on the manufactured ar- 

ticle, . ‘ A . ‘ ‘ 24 


wooL, 


First minimum— 50 cents per square yard. 

It will require two pounds of Smyrna wool, in the 
dirt, worth ten cents per pound, for a square yard 
of coarse cloth, viz: 

Two pounds of wool, at 10 cents, , 20 

Duty, specific, : ‘2d, » ee 

Fifty per cent. ad valorem, P ° 10 

Cost of wool, by the proposed bill, — 24 


44 
Present law, viz: 


Two pounds of wool, at 10 cents, 20 
Duty, at 15 per cent. ad valorem, $—23 
Loss to the manufacturer, by the pm- 

posed bill, compared with the pre- 

sent, on the raw material alone, . i 21 
To which add the loss on the manu- 

factured article, ‘ ; : m 23 
Actual loss to the manufacturer of . 234 


In other words, his condition will be 
worse, by 463 per cent. 





CLOTH. 

Second minimum of one dollar per square yard. 
Present duty on square yard, ° . 3 
Proposed duty by the bill, : 40 
Gain by the proposed bill, on the ma- 

nufactured article, square yard, $3 

WwooL. 

Second minimum of one dollar per square yard. 
It will require for a square yard of this 

kind of cloth, one and a half pounds 

of wool, at 30 cents, viz: 
One and a half pounds of wool at 30 

cents, ‘ i > . . “ 45 
Specific duty, by proposed bill, 104 
50 per cent. ad valorem, Q4-—344 

Present law, viz: 
One and a half pounds of wool, at 30 

cents, . . . . . . 45 
Duty, thirty per cent. , . - 14-—59 
Loss to the manufacturer on the wool 

alone, ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 204 
Gain to him on the cloth, $4 
Actual loss to the manufacturer ona 

square yard, by the proposed biil, of 17 

or, 17 per cent. 

CLOTH. 

Third minimum of $2.50—square yard. 
Present duty on the square yard, 913 
Proposed duty, : F ‘ $1 00 
Manufacturer's gain on a square yard 

of cloth by the proposed bill, 8} 
WOOL. 
Third minimum of $2.50—square yard. 
It will require 14 Ibs. of wool to make 
a square yard of cloth, viz: 
14 Ibs. of wool, cost 60 cents, 90 
Specific duty by proposed bill, 104 
50 per cent. ad valorem, .~ 494 
$1 50 
Present law, viz: 
14.4bs. Wool, cost 60 cents, is . 90 
Duty thirty percent. . - 29—1 2d 
Manufacturer’s loss on wool by the 
proposed bill, . : . ° Q7 
His gainonthecloth, - . 84 
Actual loss by the proposed bill on 
the third minimum, R : ° 183 
Or 74 per cent. 
CLOTH. 

Fourth minimum of $4.00 are ; 
Proposed duty by the bill, do. $1 76 
Present duty, -  . ‘+e ae 1 463, 
Gain on the square yd. of cloth to the 

manufacturer by the proposed bill, 294 
WOOL. 
Fourth minimum of $4.00. 
It will require 14 lbs. wool, worth $1, 
per lb: to make a square yard, viz: 
14 Ibs. of wool at one dollar, is $1 50 
Specifie duty, - . . - 105 
50 per cent. ad valorem, . 82— 924 
42 
Present law, viz: achat 
14 Ibs. wool at one dollar, is $1 50 
Duty now thirty per cent. 49—1 99 
Loss to the manufacturer on wool by 
§ the proposed bill, ‘4 . ‘ 43, 
Gain to him on the cloth, . 294 
Actual loss to the manufacturer, 14 
Or about 34 per cent, 


‘ 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


The season has now arrived for manufactnrio 

this important, necessary and useful article, whic 

is a production peculiar to our own state. No state 
in the union, perhaps, produces so large a quantity 
of sugar-maple, as Vermont; and considering our 
inland situation, it may be justly esteemed one of 
the signal blessings of a beneficent providence. © It 
affords to the farmer an opportunity to obtain, by 
his own industry, independent of any other portion 
of the globe, a supply of sugar for his family, for 
the purchase of which, he would otherwise have to 
draw from the products of bis fabour'in the field, 
and which he now acquires without trespassing, 
to any considerable degree, upon the claims of 
any of the other branches of his farming business. 
Besides, many farmers find, in the manufacture of 
maple sugar, no inconsiderable sources of revenue, 
in addition to the amount of the article which is re- 
quired for their own consumption. Al! their surplus 
tinds a ready market, and at a price which affords a 
decent profit, thus enabling them to turn their la- 
bour, during a season of the year when little else 
can generally be done upon a farm to advantage, to 
some good account. ‘I'bis should induce those who 
have sugar-orchards in our country, to furnish. them- 
selves with a sufficient supply of those materials 
necessary fur an advantageous improvement of the 
sugar season. Much depends on a close and sea- 
sonable attention to those points, both as to the qua- 
lity and quantity of the sugar which may be made, 
and of course as to the value of the manufactare. 
The buckets should be weil cleansed and kept clean 
through the whale season. Great care. should also 
be taken to keep the sap clear of alb manner of dirt 
and filth, ‘Then, with an ordinary share of skillin 
reducing the syrup to sugar, it may be made nearly 
as white as the loaf-sugar, an object surely worthy 
of the careful attention of all who are-engaged in 
this sweet employment. [Vermont paper. 





MANUFACTURE UF COTTON IN ‘THE 
SOUTHERN STATES—NO. XX. 

J. S. Sainner, Ese. March 22d, 1828. 
Dear Sir,—You have much reason to congrate- 
late yourself on the service. you have rendered to 
your country by your remarks, published at various 
times, in your useful paper, on the employment of 
slaves in manufactures in the southern and western 
states.. There are few individuals, even in the 
northern states,so hardy as to deny to the blacks, 
the capacity requisite to fabricate all the heavy 
goods which can be made by machinery, out of cot- 
ton, A few years ago, a northern man would have 
apa the idea of a slave becoming an operative 
}Gotton factory. Now it is in contemplation to 
by reat numbers of them in this way, in Vir- 
cinta, orth Carolina, South Carolina, and in most 

of the south western states. 

Kentucky, they have been long known as the best _. 
hands in the factories where hempen toa. 

pnt amount, have been manufactured; and ithes 

n correctly remarked, that the owners of estab 
lishments who have used that species of} 
have almost uniformly become wealth 
much satisfaction, that I notice, ina C 
per, a proposition to establish factories for’ 
pose of making bagging out of cotton, 
giving vast sums to Europe for inferior art 
made of hemp. The oath of Mr. Marshall, Before 
the committee of Congress, establishes the ‘fact, 
’ ey 


In ‘Tennessee and 


that cotton can be shipped te Liverpool, i 
bagging, more safely than in Dundee or 
bagging, and that the cotton spinners would’ 
the cotton packed in such bales, in 

he likewise shews, that the bagging will not cost 
half as muchif made at home, as has usua 





id for it when imported. According to his esti- 
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mates, it may be furnished to the planter at about 
fourteen cents, of a most excellent quality, and for- 
ty-two inches in breadth. Having employed an ex- 
perienced manufacturer to examine Mr Marshall’s 
testimony, be assured me that it could be afforded, 
safely and certainly, in our cotton growing states, 
at somewhat Jess than fourteen cents, and was will 
ing to engage, (if furnished with $25,000 to procure 
machines and put up the necessary buildings, which 
could be got ready in less than twelve months,» that 
he would manufacture, weekly, 6,000 yards of this 
article at that price. With cotton at the present 

rice, cheap provisions and cheap slave- labour, it 
is the opinion of every manufacturer, with whom | 
have conversed, that Mr. Marshall’s estimate is a 
correct one. If the corporate companies now form 
ing in Virginia, manage their concerns with ordi 
nary pradence and skill, this business must succeed, 
and it is easy to calculate, that immense advanta- 
es must result. The report of the committee of 
North Carolina, corroborates all the doctrines which 
you have published on this subject, and gives great 
reason to hope, that some of the capital wasted in 
the purchase of British goods, may be directed to 
the establishment of manufactures, which are of 
primary importance to the southern states. It i- 
said that foreign goods have fallen from five to fif- 
teen per cent. within the last month, and yet the 
people of the south and. west are purchasing as 
eagerly as if the market, both-of goods and of cot- 
ton, were on the rise) What will be the conse- 
quence? The cotton, low as it is, must still fall, 
and merchants must break, and the whole commu- 
nity suffer incalculable distress and misery. As the 
foreign manufacturer is enabled, by the low price of 
cotton, to manufacture goods still cheaper and 
cheaper, the. inducement to cultivate that article, 
must be withdrawn, and the energy of the south be 
completely paralyzed. Instead of wasting our re- 


sources in cultivating more cotton, let us lay hold of 


that power which machinery wil! give to those men 
who have had sense to employ it. 
A Vireiniay. 

N. B. The 1088 occasioned by the fall of one cent 
on cotton, per pound, in the southern states, would 
purchase ail the machinery necessary to fabricate 
ali the bagging and all the negro clothing wanted 
for the consumption of those states.* Machinery is 
now imported from England, in great abundance, 
to New York and Philadelphia. After paying insu- 
rance against the risk of seizure, (about fifteen per 
cent. it is still much cheaper than that which is 
made in the northern states. The machinists of 
England are anxious to encourage this market for 
their machines, and many of them could be induced 
to come out with them. There will be no difficulty 
in obtaining them from New England. 





EARLY VEGETATION, 
J. S. Sauxner, Ese. Cambridge, March 26, 1828. 
Dear Sir,—I am pleased to see that your corres 
pondents occasionally remit to you, for record in the 
armer, indicia of the relative progress of vegeta- 


~ tion in the different sections of our extensive coun. 
» try, of various climes and soils. 


F observed in your last number, a communication 
dated Cahaba, (Alabama,) Feb. 25, 1828, which 
places the Maryland spring not so much in the rear 





* Estimating the crop at 950,000 bales, of 300 pounds 
each, the fall of a cent a pound, or three dollars per 
bale, will be $2,850,000, which, if invested in machines, 
would soon change the preseut dependent condition of 
the southern people It is obvious, that until the,pre- 
sent system in the south is radically changed, it is vain 
to expect good prices for cotton, either at home or 
atroad. Should it fail to two cents per pound, it wouid 
bea blessing to the south as it would create new re- 
sources, and obviate impending ruin. 





of that of Alabama, as | had imagined. ‘The letter 
states, ‘the honey-suckle and yellow jessamine 
have been in bloom ten days.” On turning to my 
agricultural memoranda, I find the following entry: 
“On the 22d of February, 1828, at a birth-night 
ball in Cambridge, many of our ladies were orna- 
mented with fresh and fragrant honey-suckle, wall- 
flower, running box, stock July flowers and violets, 
all in full bloom; the products of the garden, and 
not of the green-house. 

On the 20th of the present month, I discovered 
in my garden, several strawberries in bloom, and 
some in fruit. 

| have no doubt, had corn been planted on the 
first of February last, it would have been not far 
behind that stated in the Alabama notice. ‘The 
harbingers of spring, (the martins,) have this day 
announced the advent. 

In the full belief that a statement of facts, which 
way, when accumulated, assist in directing the 
judgment on agricultural designs, should not be 
anonymous, | have the honour to subscribe myself, 

Yours, very respectfully. 
JOSEPH E. MUSE. 





COTTON SPINNI +G MACHINE—WANTED. 
Mr. SKINNER, Harrisville, Ky , March i7, 1828. 

Sir, You published some time last year (vol. 9. 
No. 18, p. 140,) that a Mr. W. R. MCall, of fli- 
nois, had constructed a cotton spinning machine for 
eight or more spindles, to which would be affixed a 
carding frame. ‘lhat both were intended for fami 
ly use; would cost about $1200; and agents ap- 
pointed for their sale shortly. Having seen nothing 
since in the American Farmer on that subject, and 
such machine, if found to answer a goud purpose, 
being extremely desirable, with me at least, | should 
be glad to know what has become of the invention, 
and if it is come to perfection, where the machine 
may be had, its merits, price, &c 

I would also ask you the favour to inform me, if 
a Swiss vigneron could be procured to come out 
here to undertake the planting and rearing of a 
vineyard, and what would be the terms that such a 
Ppersan. heing single. and under good character, 
could be procured at. 

A SupscriBer. 





PuitaneLruia Society ror Promotine AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Philadelphia Society 
Sor promoting Agriculture, held Sept. 18, 1827. 
“Reuben Haines read an extract from a letter 

from Fraacis Rotch, on the subject of a series of 

lithographic prints of cattle. On motion— 

* Resolved, ‘That the society highly approve of 
Francis Rotch’s plan, inasmuch as they believe it 
will be extensively useful to the agricultural publick 
by disseminating correct portraits of improved stock. 

W.S. WARDER, Sec'ry. 

Philadelphia, $d mo. 4, 1828, 

[There are some handsome specimens of Mr. 
Rotch’s successful efforts in this way, in the office 
of the American Farmer, for sale, price only 25 


cents—being a handsome print of the bull Wye/ 


Comet.] 





Harvesting Grain.—Professor Schoen, of Ger- 
many, says, “every description of bread-corn, when 
intended for seed, should attain complete maturity 
vefore it is reaped; but on the contrary, when corn 
is to be converted into flour, it should be cut eight or 
nine days before it be fully ripe” *Mxperience,” 
says he, “has proved, that suc: grains as from ma- 
turity detach themselves from the ears, always pro- 
duce the finest plants, from bemg larger and more 
perfect in their conformation. The proper time for 








reaping corn, destined for the mill, is when the 
grains being pressed between the fingers, yield to 
it, and become a viscous mass.” In some parts of 
Bohemia and Hungary, this practice has been kept 
a profound secret, because the flour so obtained 
was very much sought after, and always brought a 
higher price than the best flour from ripe corn. 





Poratogs ror Seep.—It seems to be a received 
opinion among the horticulturists of Great Britain, 
that Professor Schoen’s rule as to grain, should be 
reversed in regard to this root—thst these must be 
gathered in an unripe state for seed, and fully matur- 
ed for the table. (it also appears from numerous ex- 
periments, that the upper or seed end of the tuber, 
will produce roots a fortnight earlier than the lower 
end, connected with the runner. From the same 
variety of seed, four successive crops may be ob- 
tained, at intervals of two weeks, the seed being 
planted at the same time and on similar soil, viz: 
the first from the upper set of the unripe seed; the 
second from the bottom set of the same; the third 
fiom the top end of the ripe seed; and the fourth 
from the bottom set of the same. 














HORTICULTURE. 





SILK. 
From Worms fed on the common country Mulberry. 
Fancy Grove, Sangarno county Iltinois, 
Mr. SKINNER, February 29, 1828. } 

Sir,—Knowing your friendly disposition towards 
encouraging domestic economy and home manufac- 
ture, I have ventured to enclose to you a specimen 
of raw silk made from the black mulberry, which 
grows in great abundance in this state. We have 
manufactured a quantity of it into sewing silk of 
different colours, which has been tried by a number 
of tailors, and pronounced to be of the best quality. 
There are no persons here acquainted with silk 
raising sufficiently to judge of the difference be- 
tween this, and such as is made from the white 
mulberry. 

We can make any quantity of this kind, and I 
am fully of opinion, that a family, where there are 
a number of young boys and girls, with some one 
to manage the business properly, can clothe them- 
selves with silk, and with less labour than with cot- 
ton or flax. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
S. SPILLMAN. 
_ [This sample, like all the others we have seen of 
silk from worms fed on our country mulberry, is sa- 
perior to imported silk.) 





APRICOT—PLUM—PEACH. 


The Apricot came originally from Armenia, 
whence it takes its name of Armeniaca, and was 
introduced into England in 1562. 

‘The Plum is generally supposed to be a native of 
Asia; and the Damascene takes its name from Da- 
mascus, a city of Syria. 

The Peach (Persica,) is a native of Persia, and 
was introduced from thence into Europe. 

, [Forsyrtu. 





Preventive against Birds taking Seeds out of the 
Ground.—1 some thin light coloured twine, or white 
worsted, be stretched tight across the beds in which 
seeds are sown, at the distance of about two inches 
from the surface of the beds, and about 2 or teet 
from string to string, small birds will not touch 
either seeds or the young plants of onions, against 
which sparrows seem to have a particular spite, as 
they pull them up by hundreds, and leave them lying 
upon the surface of the beds, but do not appear te 
eat them. This is the most effectual method | have 
ever seen employed, and it is a very old one. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 





FARNHAM’S GRATER CIDER MILL. 

[It was in the Salem Observer, if we recollect 
rightly, that we saw the Cider-mill, advertised be- 
low, highly spoken.) 


A full-sized mill of this description, without the 
hor-e-power or gearing, can be erected for less than 
eight d-llars. which will embrace all the patent or 
grindirg yart. Whe following certificate, similar to 
many others published, will show its superiority 
over all others now in use. 


Woodbury, N. J., March 20, 1828 

We, the subscribers, having mspected Jvel Faro- 
ham’s patent grater Cider-null, are of opinion that 
it is decidedly to be preferred to the nut or roller 
mills heretuiore in use. It will grind more apples 
with the same power, in the same space of time, 
than the ordinary mill, much finer and more uni 
form, the skin of the apple being completely grated 
fine, and the seeds leit whole—consequently leav- 
ing, uo part of the apple from which the juice may 
pot be expressed. 

It is simple in its construction, and combines 
cheapness aad durability, with the above advantage. 
For a small farm, a machine to be turned by two 
men, would answer the purpose. We therefore 
cheerfully recommend it to the patronage of the 
public. J.H SLOAN. 

DANIEL LAKE. 

DANIEL BAKER 
ELEAZER MAYHEW. 
SAMUEL C. THACKRAY. 
JAMES VOBBINS. 
THOMAS EVANS. 
JUSHUA BARTON. 

The dimensions of a full-sized mill of the abové 
description, with grater cylinder, for horse power, 
is 16 inches in diameter, and from 9 to 104 inches 
Jong, which will grind from 90 to 120 bushels per 
hour. 
= — anes oe 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








Mepicat Remarks on MarriaGe. 
(By a Physician ) 

One of the most common events which follow the 
attainment of adult age, of both sexes, is marriage. 
Since this sacred compact is a state in full accor 
dance with the iustinctive nature of man, no disad- 
vantage in reference to health, can result from the 
event itself, it both parties have reached adult age 
before it occurs; although, the artificial state of so- 
ciety, the cares and anxieties attendant on a fami- 
ly, especially with narrow means only for its sup- 
port, are circumstances unfavourable to the preser- 
vation of that equanimity of temper and gaiety of 
heart which are conducive to the maintenance of 
the body. But too ofien the female has not arriv- 
ed at adult age; and her health and future comfort 
are sacrificed either to the inconsiderate vehemence 
of « girlish passion, or to the baser gratification of 
one desirous to unite itself with youth, or to the 
cupidity of a parent. who is eager to get a daugh- 
ter advantageously settled. ‘The constitution, in 
few women, can be regarded as properly or firmly 
established even at twenty years of age; and, in- 
deed it would be advantageous for every woman to 
pass her twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year before 
subjecting herself to the cares and fatigues which 
the duties of a married life necessarily imposes. J 
au: well aware that this is « doctrine completely at 
Variance with that romance which too often governs 
the youthful mind, when the imugination usurps the 
place of reason and paints the future— 





But it is to insure solid comfort, instead of this 
delusive sweetness, this enchantment, which dis- 
tance spreads over the future, that the acquisitions 
of experience are demanded to temper and rein in 
the fervour of youth. If a female marry. before 
twenty--her disposition lively, but temper ardent, 
and her love of noveity and pleasure still at its 
ardent height--what is the consequence? Visit- 
ings, late hours, dancing, and other dissipations, 
into which she probably will enter, will prove most 
injurious to her health when she is about to become 
a mother; and more certainly if she bave already 
acquired that important character, independent of 
the hazard which must also endanger, not merely 
the health but the life of an infaat, which is applied 
to the breast of a mother, either in such a state of 
feverish excitement or of exhaustion as is likely to 
be the case in a lady returning from a ball, ora 
crowded evening party. Women also, under the 
period of life at which it is contended marriage 
ought to take place, as they are more ardent in 
their anticipation, and less experienced in the af- 
fairs of Ife, than those who have attained that age, 
are also more likely to suffer, if a cloud should pass 
over the brightness of the scene which they had 
pictured to themselves from a union with the object 
of their sffections. ‘This produces a slow, corrod- 
ing grief, which gradually undermines the energy 
of their nervous system, destroys appetite, and ba- 
nishes sleep; the pulse becomes languid, weak, and 
generally unequal; the tone of the heart is, as it 





en) 
tution; and the-only remedy is the: union of the 
parties. But in allowing the truth of this deserip- 
tion of the effect of. disappointment in the tender- 
est of all the passions, | would inquire whence the - 
evil proceeds? Is it not the result of an error ia 
female education? Does it not arise from the early 
impression which every girl receives, that marriage 
is the best and most important object of her life, 
and from the anxiety of every mother to push, off 
her daughters as soon as they have arrived at that 
period of life which has becn erroneously fixed as 
the marriageable age? Were this altered, and 
young women impressed with the idea that marriage 
before the age of twenty-four or twenty-five, is both 
injurious to health, aad likely to hazard their future 
felicity, the passion which is awakened prematurely 
would seldom be indulged before the constitution is 
confirmed. and the judgment sufficiently matured 
to make that selection which is more certain of in- 
suring happiness than the romance and ideality of 
the majority of early marriages, on the present sys- 
tem. Atall events, there can be no donbt of the ad- 
vantages of the change, in reference to health. 


i 
SPORTING OLIO. 








were, partially paralyzed, so that the blood is sent 
feebly through the lungs; the general circulation 
also being inadequate to carry the vital current 
through the minute vess«ls of the skin, the whole 
budy suffers, the complection becomes pale and sal- 
low; for, the depression of the spirits deranging 
the functions of the liver, disappointment prey 
equally upon the body and the soul; and, if the in- 
dividual does not sink entirely, she drags on a life 
of wretchedness and chagrin. 
ly picture, but it has been too often realized; and 
many are the luve matches, rashly entered into 
between young people, which have exhibited, in a 
few years, this sad termination. Diseases of this 
description, occur from matrimonial alliances at 
every period of life, and are referred to causes very 
foreign to that from which they originate. True, 
indeed, is it, that disappointment and chagrin may 
result from a marriage contracted at any age—yet 
experience has proved that they are more frequent- 
ly the result of unions from violent attachments in 
the very young and romantic, than in those whose 
judgments have been matured, and their imagina- 
liuns moderated, by a little more acquaintance with 
the world, than either a boy or a girl under twenty 
years of age can possess. 

It is but justice, however, to acknowledge, that it 
may be contended, and justly, that as much injuty 
arises to health from ungratified love as from pre 
mature marriage, and that this operates more sud- 
denly and violently, and the least capable of being 
controlled. In some constitutions, indeed, it shows 
itself only by its effects: the body wastes; the pulse 
becomes tremulous and irregular; deep sighs break 
from the chest; there is an alternate glow and flusb- 
ing of the cheek; the mind becomes dejected; the 
uppetite is lost; the speech falters; cold sweats and 
watchfulness follow, which gradually terminate in 


sion remains latent in the bosom of the sufferer— 


‘She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. 
She pin’d in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief” 





“More sweet than all the landscapes smiling near.” 


. 


This is a melancho- | 


consumption, sometimes in insanity. Yet the pas- 


The passion, corroding invariably, like intense 
grief from any other cause, undermines the consti-| to the Norman Conquest. 





(From the Hunting Directory.) 
HUNTING. 


Hunting is so deeply interesting to the human 
heart,,that it.is ardently followed by the savage as 
well as by the civilized man; and no doubt can be 
entertained, that the inhabitants of this island, prior 
to the invasion of Julius Cesar, followed the chase, 
as well for amusement, as for the means of subsis- 
tence; but as we are ignorant of the means which 
they adopted to accomplish their purpose, we must 
be eontent with the slender knowledge we possess 
on the subject, and proceed for further information 
to periods when the chase was followed under what 
may be called a regular and well-authenticated 
form. : 

When the Saxons visited this country, hunting as- 
sumed an organized character; and no sooner had 
the Danes attained the mastery, than they instituted 
laws for the protection of game, the increased se- 
verity of which marked the imperious sway of the 
Normans, and fixed an indelible stigma on the me- 
mory of William 1. The Saxons were undoubted 
much attaehed to hunting—the same remark 
equally apply to the Danes; while the Normans: 
manifested such an invincible passion for ay 
sports, that the business of the chase was . 
as one of the most important duties of 
monarch and all the great men of the: 
Hence it is not surprising, that the seience.of hunt- 
ing should have made considerable progress.under 
such ardent sportsmen; the services of that noblest 
of quadrupeds, the horse,* were called in. to en- 
hance the pleasures of the chase; and the breedin 
of hounds seems, at this period, to have been we 
understood, and pursued upon systematic _princi- 
ples. It is true, the hounds used by the Normans, 








*Itis doubtful if the horse was usedin the Chase prior 
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might be somewhat different from our modern 
stocks; but they were, no doubt, well adapted to 
the state of the country, and the node of hunting 
then pursued; and were, in all probability, of the 
old ‘T'albot kind, whence have sprung, [ am inclined 
to think, all the various ramifications of the hound 
tribe which may be seen in various parts of the 
kingdom at the present day. 

Somerville’s ideas upon the subject of the hunt- 
ing of our remote ancestors, perfectly agrees with 
the opinion above expressed, as will be seen by the 
following quotation from his expressive and elegant 


poem: 








“Devotion pure, 
And strong necessity, thus first began 
The chase of beasts: though bloo:ly was the deed, 
Yet without guilt. For the green herb alone, 
Unequal to sustain man’s labouring race, 
Now every moving thing that liv’d on earth 
Was granted him for food. So just is Heaven, 
To give us in proportion to our wants. 
Or chance or industry, in alter time, 
Some few improvements made, but short as yet 
Of due perfection. In this isle remote, 
Our painted ancestors were sluw to learn, 
To arms devote, of the politer arts 
Nor skill’d nor studious; till from Neustria’s coasts 
Victorious William, to more decent rules 
Subdu'd our Saxon fathers, taught to speak 
The proper dialect, with horn and voice 
To cheer the busy hound, wh.se well-known cry 
His listening peers approve with joint acclaim, 
From him successive huntsmen learn'd to join 
In bloody social leagues, the multitude 
Dispers’d, to size, to sort their various tribes, 
To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline the pack. 
Hail, happy Britain! highly favour'd isle, 
And Heav'n’s peculiar care! to thee ‘tis given 
To train the sprightly steed, more fleet than those 
Begot by winds, or the celestial breed 
That bore the great Pelides threugh the press 
Of heroes arm’d, and broke their crowded ranks, 
Which, proudly neighing, with the sun begins 
Cheerful his course, and, ere his beams decline, 
Has measur’d half thy surface unfatigu’d. 
Ia thee alone, fair land of liberty! 
Is bred the perfect hound, in scent and speed 
As yet unrivall’d, while, in other climes, 
Their virtue fails, a weak degenerate race. 
In vain maligaunt steams und winter fogs 
Load the dull air, and hover round our coasts, 
The buntsman, ever gay, robust, and bold, 
Defies the noxious vapour, and confides 
In this delightful exercise to raise 
His drooping head, and cheer his heart with joy.” 





I am inclined to think, that many of our hunting 
terms at present in use, may be traced to a Nor- 
man origin: halloo, for instance, immediately deriv- 
ed from @ loup, seems to have descended from the 
source just mentioned. 

The Normans went to the field, or rather, per- 
haps, to the forest, on horseback, armed with bows 
and arrows, and other weapons, and attended by a 
great retinue, The game was roused by the dogs, 
and shot at by the sportsmen, as often as opportu- 
nity offered; a considerable space was, on some oc- 
casions, encircled by toils or nets, and a sort of in- 
discriminate slaughter ensued, of the various ani- 
mals thus enclosed. 

The stag, the wolf, and the wild boar, constitut- 
ed the principal objects of pursuit; and though 
there was no scarcity of foxes, yet these animals, 
which, at present, afford a species of diversion 
which leaves all other field-sports at an immeasure- 
able distance, were little attended to by the sports- 
men of the remote period now under contempla- 
tion: the reason is evident—the chase of the fox 
was not understood, nor yet adapted to the state of 





the country; and though we now regard the pursuit 








of this animal as far preferable to any other chase, it 
is owing .almost entirely to the different aspect 
which the face of the country presents, that it 
stands so deservedly high in the estimation of mo- 
dern sportsmen. When the early Normans follow- 
ed the chase in this country, the game, it is true, 
was roused and pursued by the hounds, as I have 
already observed; but it generally received its quie- 
tus from the hand of the sportsman, either by means 
of the arrow, the spear, or other weapon with 
which he was prepared for the purpose. Under 
such a system of the chase,a fox would appear 
scarcely entitled to attention; nor would he, indeed, 
form a mark sufficiently conspicuous for the arrow 
or the spear; and therefore, upon a transient view 
of the subject, it will seem no way surprising, that 
he was little, if at all, sought after by the old Nor- 
man sportsmen. 

A few illustrative observations, from an ancient 
writer, will show the irresistible propensity of the 
Normans for the chase, as well as the style and 
character in which they pursued it: 

“In these days” says he,‘‘our nobility esteem the 
sports of hunting and hawking, as the most ho- 
nourable employments, the most exalted virtues; 
and to be continually engaged in these amusements 
is, in their opinion, the summit of human happi- 
ness, ‘hey prepare for a hunt with more trouble, 
anxiety and cost, than they would for a battle, and 
follow the beasts of the forest with more fury than 
they do their enemies: by being constantly engaged 
in this savage sport, they contract habits of barba- 
rity, lose, in a great measure, their feelings of hu- 
manity, and become nearly as ferocious as the 
beasts they pursue. ‘The husbandman is driven, 
together with his innocent flocks and herds, from 
his fertile fields, his meadews, and his pastures, 
that beasts may roam there in his stead. Should 
one of these potent and merciless sportsmen pass 
your door, place before him, in a moment, all the 
refreshment your habitation affords, or that can be 
purchased or bcrrowed in your neighbourhood, that 
you may not be utterly ruined, or perchance, accu- 
sed of treason.” ‘The same writer tells us, “that the 
fair sex caught the predominant passion; while, we 
learn from other sources, that the mitre deserted its 
functions, and the cutel quitted the quiet retirement 
of the monastery, to join in the transporting plea- 
sures of the chase.” 

Walterus, archdeacon of Canterbury, who was 
promoted to the see of Rochester, in 1147, totally 
neglected the duties of his sacred profession, and 
devoted his time entirely to hunting. At the age of 
80, he is said to have been a keen sportsman, and 
he died at a very advanced period. Reginaldus 
Brian, Bishop of Worcester, in 1332, was distin- 
guisbed fur his attention to field-sports; and in an 
epistle of bis (now extant) to the Bishop of St. 

lavid’s, he reminds him of a promise he had made 
to send him six couple of excellent hunting dogs. 
He declares his heart languishes for their arrival, 
and observes: “Let them come, then, oh! reverend 
father! without delay; let my woods re-echo with 
the music of their ery, and the cheerful notes of 
the horn; and let the walls of my palace be decora- 
ted with the trophies of the chase!” Some of these 
clerical sportsmen, however, contrived to blend 
amusement and business, as it were; and in their 
visitations through their dioceses, they were attend- 
ed with such numbers of horses, hounds, hunts- 
men, and falconers, that the religious houses were 
frequently very much distressed to provide for so 
numerous a retinue. About the year 1200, the 
prior and canons of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, pre- 
sented a formal cou.plaiat to the pope (Innocent IIL.) 
against the archdeacon of Richmond, who, when 
he made his visitations, brought such a prodigious 
number of attendants, that the complainants decla. 
red, that bis suite consumed more provision in one 
hour than would serve the whole community a long 








a) 
time. The pope, in consequence, despatched a 
bull, forbidding such scandalous ant! oppressive vi- 
sits in future. 

The monasteries, also, produced their mighty 
hunters; and William de Clowne, who is celebrated 
as the most amiable ecclesiastic ef his time, and 
who filled the abbacy of St. Mary, in Leicester- 
shire, is no less distinguished for his profound skill 
in the science of the chase, which is numbered 
among his excellent qualities; and that his kennel 
m ight always be well supplied with hounds, the king 
granted him the privilege of holdiag a fair or mar- 
ket, for the sole purpose of dealing in dogs. 
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WISCELIATOVS. 
Quack Mepicines— Often deleterious to health, some- 
times dangerous to life. 

{Although practical agriculture will always be the 
leading subject of this journal, those who have fa- 
voured it with their patronage are aware that we 
go, as it would seem, a little out of our way to glean 
and preserve here, what may be of real practical 
utility in the every day walks of life. Of such acha- 
racter we regard the expositions of those who ex- 
amine and denounce such quack medicines as, being 
most popular, are most extensively mischievous. 
Of all these mischievous compounds of universal 
efficacy and perfect harmlessness, few have obtain- 
ed such a run as Swaim’s Panacea. We should not 
feel justified in circulating an anonymous, as it 
might not be a disinterested, denuociation of this 
sort; but when the deleterious eflect of many of 
these quack medicines is vouched for by physicians 
of high professional and private character, it seems 
to be a duty to put the publick on their guard.— 
What follows is taken from an article in the last 
North American Medical and Surgical Journal, 
edited by five eminent physicians and surgeons of 
Philadelphia, and published by Messrs. Carey, Lea 
& Carey. ‘The whole article is well worthy of pe- 


rusal; we have room only for what follows:} 





“The committee, appointed by the Medical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, to inquire into the medical 
value of the more prominent species now sold under 
the assumed names of Panacea, Catholicon, Miner- 
va Pill, &c. submit the following report: 

‘In obedience to the requisition of the society, 
they have lost no time in despatching circulars te 
the practitioners of medicine in this city, and to a 
large number of physicians in various parts of the 
United States, from some of whom they bave re- 
ceived in return much valuable information. ~ 

«The questions growing out of this inquiry refer 
chiefly to the most widely known of these pretend- 
ed specifics, viz. Swaini’s Panzecea.” 

After giving in detail a number of cases, the 
committee thus state the result: 

“The committee, on a review of all the testimo- 
ny presented to them, and a portion of which they 
have placed before the soviety, find, that the claims 
set fourth by Swaim in favour of his Panacea, as a 
surpassing remedy for scrofula, and on its success 
in which disease he rests so much of its merits, are 
not only without support in fact, but are entirely 
set at nought by the result of numerous cases, and 
the experience of our most cavtious and celebrated 
surgeons and physicians. ‘fhe opinions deduced 
from extensive observation and very many facta, 
during several years, by Des. Piiysick, Gibson, Ran- 
dolph, and Emlen, are conclusive of the compara- 
tive inefficacy of the remedy in serofula.” 

They then proceed to consider vs pretended and 
boasted virtues in cancer, syphilis, mercurial disease, 
rheumatism, ulcers in the thruat, cutancous eruptions, 
and dyspeptic complaints. 2nd pron unce it to be of 
no value in either. [Living done so, they say; 

“It would be a source of yreat gratification te 
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jittee, if they could, in imitation of the 
pro ise of the at alors say that *this — 
js entirely harwless,’ and ‘that i may de | ay 
without hesitation, or the least apprehension of dan- 
er, alike to the most tender infant and the adult, 
with equally beneficial results” Phe preceding 
eases show the utter fallacy of this assertion, and 
that the syrup, in the manner in which it is often 
eompounded by the proprietor, and prescribed by 
him and others, is eminently galculated to destroy 
the digestion and undermine the powers of life. Every 
reflecting person aust be struck with the revolting 
contradiction exhibited by the friends of the Pana- 
eea, in claiwing for it great power over the most 
obstinate diseases, und yet calling it perfectly harm- 
less. No such agent ever has been, or can possibly 
be, demonstrated to operate either on the physical 
or moral nature of inan, With the possession of 
properties capable of doing good, is the correspon 
dent ability extensively and deeply to injure by 
their misapplication, Poisons of the most active 
elass may sometimes be taken in minute doses, 
without exhibiting any deleterious effects, as we see 
in the preparations of arsenic, and in corrosive sub- 
limate, occasionally prescribed by medical men, 
But we should be at a loss to find language suffi- 
eiently expressive of our surprise and indignation, 
if, on the strength of such occasional immunity, any 
person could be found so lost to reason and feeling 
as to say, that Fowler's Arsenical Solution, and cor- 
rosive sublimate, disguised in syrup, might be free- 
ly given to the most tender infant, and that they 
were perfectly harmless.” . 

“In an evil hour, the plan of mixing corrosive 
sublimate with, at least, certain parcels of his Pana- 
cea was adopted; and ignorance, vexatious before, 
was then armed with an instrument of mischief and 
destructior.” 

“The Panacea of Swaim is on the same footing 
with the quack medicines that have so often pre- 
eeded its introduction. Imperfect admixture and 
suspension of the corrosive sublimate, and of course, 
comparative correctness of one portion of the syrup, 
and the most déletcrious and poisonous effects of the 
other, are some of the evils attendant on its secrét 
manufacture. If to these be added the indiscrimi- 
nate recommendation of the Panacea for every form 
of disease, to persons ignorant of what they are 
swallowing, and totally unable to foresee, and of 
course unprepared to prevent or mitigate its delete- 
rious effects, or to avail themselves in time of the 
counsel and assistance of their medical adviser, a 
faint idea may be entertained of the mischief which 
has ensued on the use of this much and so fatally 
lauded nostrum.” 

Having mentioned two particular instances in 
which Swaim has wholly failed in his attempts of 
promised cure of cancers with his Panacea, the 
committee thus speak of the third. 

“The third case was of a lady of Maryland, who, 
notwithstanding the advice of her distinguished me- 
dical attendant to avoid harsh measures for her 
disease, a cancer of the breast, had recourse to 
Swaim to cure her. He was entrusted to do that, 
which he never could do, on the strength of what 
he never had done. After many months of acute 
suffering from his applications, and her disease ag- 
gravated, she has abandoned the Panacea man, and 
is now under the care of Drs. Physick and Horne. 
Facts of this nature are pregnant with instruction.” 

“The information obtained by the committee, in 
reply to the circular of the Medical Society, has 
been chiefly on the subject of the Panacea of Swaim: 
but, as far as facts have come to their knowledge, 
there is every reason to believe that the other Pa- 
paceas, and the Catholicon and Columbian Syrup, 
are, in composition and general effects, similar to, if 
not identical with the nostrum of Swaim. The 
proprietors and venders of all of them, publish ac- 


but all ought to be viewed with equal mistrust, and 

for the reasons already given, be treated with no 

favour by the regular practitioner, who regards 

timself as one of the guardians of the health of 

his fellow citizens.” 

Signed by ‘W.E. HORNER, Chairman,) © 
THOMAS HARRISs, ls 
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JOSEPH KLAPP, 
CHARLES D. MEIGS, 
JOHN BELL. ] 
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MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES. 
[From the January (1828) number of the Paris ‘‘Journal 

des Connaissances Usuelles et Pratiques.] 
Weare surprised that birds should cross seas and 
travel immense distances in the air, wi'hout stop- 
ping to rest: and, indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the muscular strength of those little ani- 
mals can sustain an exertion so prolonged and in- 
cessant. But it is, perhaps, still more astonishing, 
to find so feeble an insect as the butterfly transport- 
ing itself on its wings to the greatest distances. We 
ourselves have witnessed the fact. On a voyage 
which we made along the coast of Italy, there came, 
when we were aboutthirty miles from the gulf of 
Salerno, a poo (of the species Papilio brassicae 
Fab.) which perched upon the mast of our vessel, 
and, after remaining there five or six seconds, re- 
sumed its flight towards the shore. 

It appears, from an account given by M. P. Hu- 
bert, in the Bibliothéque Universelle, of August, 1826, 
that some kinds of butterflies do, in effect, migrate 
like birds, It is not probable, however, that they 
continue equally long on the wing without repose, 
Many credible witnesses relate, that on the 10th of 
June, in the canton of Vaud, in Switzerland, they 
saw an immense flock of butterflies passing overa 
garden. ‘They were all of that kind (Papilion belle- 
dame,) which feeds chiefly upon the thistle. ‘The 
direction of their flight was from south to north; 
from which the presence of men, though very near 
them, did not make them deviate. 

They occupied more than two hours in passing 
over the place. The column was ten or fifteen feet 
wide, and its extremities reached out of sight. ‘The 
butterflies did not alight upon the flowers, nor lin- 
ger about them; but kept on their course, near the 
sround, at a rapid and uniform rate. What is not 
less surprising, this same species of butterfly was 
seen in Piedmont towards the close of March in the 
same year. Itis true that they tarried, here and 
there, in the countries over which they passed; but 
always advanced from south to north. It is likely 
that these insects, after living on the early flowers 
of the south, while they last, emigrate to colder re- 
gions, to find the same plants, less precocious, still 
in the blossom. The want of more abundant or 
agreeable food, or the desire of « climate more 
congenial to its nature, produces in the butterfly 
that instinct or inclination that leads it from one re- 
gion to another. 


OF EXPENSE. 


Riches are for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions; therefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited by the worth of the occasion: but 
ordinary expense ought to be limited by a man’s 
estate, and governed with such regard as to be 
within his compass, and not subject to deceit and 
abuse of servants; and ordered to the best shew, 
that the bills may be less than the estimation abroad. 
Certainly, if a man will keep of even hand, his or- 
dinary expenses ought to be but to the half of his 
receipts; and if he think to wax rich, but to the 
third part. It is no baseness for the greatest to de- 
scend and look into their own estate. Some forbear 
it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring 
themselves into melancholy, in respect they find it 








counts of wonderful cures, performed by their use; 


broken: but wounds cannot be cured without search, 


ing. He that cannot look into his own estate at all, 
had need both choose well those whom he employ- 
eth, and change. them often; for new are more time- 
rous and less subtile. He that ‘can look into his 
estate but seldom, it. behoveth him to turn all to 
certainties. A man had need, if he be plentiful in 
some kind of expense, to be as saving again in some 
other: as, if he be plentiful in diet, to be saving in 
apparel; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be saving 
in the stable and the like—for he that is plentiful in 
expenses of all kinds, will hardly be preserved from 
decay. In clearing of a man’s estate, he may as 
well hurt himself in being too sudden, as in letting 
it run too long; for hasty selling is often disadvan- 
tageable as interest. Besides, he that clears out 
once will relapse; for, finding himself out of straits, 
he will revert to his customs; but he that cleareth 
by degrees induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth 
as well upon his mind as upon his estate. Certain- 
ly who hath a state to repair, may not despise small 
things; and commonly, it is less dishonourable to 
abridge petty charges, as stoop to petty. gettings. 
A man ought warily to begin charges, which once 
begun will continue—but in matters that return not 
he may be more magnificent. Bacon. 





CHINESE PAPER, 


Of which so much use is now made in Europe, 
chiefly for copper-plate impressions, is distinguish- 
ed by its homogeneous texture, its smooth and silky 
surface, its softness and extreme fineness. It is sold 
in very large sheets, some of which are four or five 
yards long, and a yard wide. The Chinese fabri- 
cate their paper from different materials, In the 
province of Se-Tachuen, it is made of hempen 
rags, like the paper of Europe; that of Fo-Kiew is 
made of the young shoots of the bambo, that of 
the northern provinces, of the inner bark of a tree, 
called ku-tachu, which is only the paper mulberry 
(morus papyrifera.) It is this paper which is most 
commonly employed in China. They resort to chy- 
mical solvents, and especially to the ley of ashes, 
to bring it to’ soft pulp or paste; and they make 
use of rice-water and other infusions, to render it 
properly consistent, and sufficiently moist and 
white, 





Scotcu Exports.—At a dinner of the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society, in September, the Earl 
of Roxbury presiding, the following was given as 
a leading toast: ‘The staple exports of Scotland, 
Gardeners, Doctors and {other} Black Cattle.” 

[ Cal. Mer. Sept. 8. 





To rue Pusiisners oF Papers anv Perronpicar 
Wonks THaovenout THE Uniren Srares, 


It is intended before, or certainly by the tst of 
May next, in a pamphlet, with other statistical mat- 
ters, to notice all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
in the United States, and the city or town where 
published, by whom, and the conditions of publica- 
tion, &c- A copy, containing the above, shall be 
faithfully forwarded to each of you who will i 


the work you publish, directed to 
“THE TRAVELLER” 
Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1828. ie 





Vecerasie Lire.—A rather uncommon instance 
of the tenacity of life in the vegetable kingdom,oc- 
curred in the royal park at Rushby. Some small 
portion of it was broken up for the purpose of or- 
namental culture, when immediately several flowers 


vated in gardens. ‘This led to an investigation, and 
it was ascertained that this identical spot had been 
used asa garden not later than the time of Oliver 





Cromwell, more than 150 years before, 


this notice once, and forward a paper or copy. co A 





sprang up, of the kinds which are ordinarily culti- 
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Wen Eve-euasses are TO BE Usep. 


The cases in which eye-glasses may be used with 
advantage, are nearly the following, viz: When we 
are obliged to hold small objects at a considerable 
distance, before we can distinguish them. Second: 
when, in order to discern objects, we require more 
light than usual—for instance, when we are obliged 
to place a candle between the eye and the object, 
a most destructive practice, by which the optic 
nerves and muscles are much injured; and, as the 
eye employs itself with the object, in proportion to 
the degree of light reflected upon it, the pupil ought 
to dilate accordingly; instead of which, it is forced 
to contract, on account of the too powerful light 
of the candle. Third: when a near object, upon 
accurate and attentive examination, becomes ob- 
scure, and begins to appear covered with a mist or 
fog, asit were. Fourth: when, in reading or wri- 
ting, the letters seem to flow into one another, and 
look as if they were double or treble. Fifth: When 
the eyes are easily fatigued, and we are obliged, 
from time to time, to shut them, or to direct them 











to fresh objects, for temporary relief. [Willich 
RECIPES. 





BEST METHUD OF CLEANING FINE BLOCK TIN DISH- 
COVERS, PATENT PEWTER, &c. 

Where the polish is gone off, let the articles be 
first rubbed over the outside with a little sweet oil, 
on a piece of soft linen cloth; then clear it off with 
dry pure whitening, quite free from sand, on linen 
cloths, which will make them look as well as when 
new. The insides should be rubbed with rags 
moistened in wet whitening, but without a drop of 
oil. Always wiping these articles dry, when brought 
from table, and keeping them free from steam or 
other damp, greatly facilitates the trouble of clean- 
ing them. 


CEMENT TO MEND BROKEN CHINA OR GLASS. 


Garlic, stampt in a stone mortar; the juice where- 
of, when applied to the pieces to be juined together, 
is the finest and strongest cement for that purpose, 
and will leave little or no mark if done with care. 
(ROS Ty sence 


PLD PARWE, 


Battimore, Fripay, Apri 4, 1828. 














¢#Notice is hereby given, that the owners of 
valuable mares in Anne Arundel and Baltimore 
counties, may expect to have, by the first of May, 
and on moderate terms, the services of a thorough- 
bred stallion, of the best pedigree and qualities, 
from the stud of a gentleman in the south of Vir- 
ginia. Further particulars hereafter. 





$#The Editor respectfully asks the favour of any 
patron of this paper, to send him the name of any 
geutleman who he may suppose would subscribe to 
the American Farmer; and a number or two of the 
paper shall, in that case, be sent as a fair specimen, 
for examination. 


PROFITABLE HORTICULTURE. 
Extract to the Editor, from 
Wyoming, Va , 24th March, 1828. 

“A letter has been recently placed in my hands. 
written by Colonel Adlum, near Georgetown, to a 
friend of mine, resident of Petersburg, from which 
I learn the following facts, developed under his 
management of the vine: 

ist. That upon an average of ten years, after the 
three first, the vine produces 400 galions per acre. 

2d. ‘That from two and a half acres, in 1826, he 
realized from eleven to tweive hundred dollars, af- 





$d. That he considers its cultivation far more 
profitable than a crop of either tobacco, cotton or 
sugar, and not more expensive or troublesome to 
get it to market.” 





ON GARDENING. 


[From the November (1827,) number of the Paris 
‘Journal des Connaissances Usuelles et Pra- 
tiques,” received in exchange for the American 
Farmer, we extract the following short account of 
a horticultural society, lately established in that city. 
As Baltimore is destined, by the great works of 
internal communication now on foot, to become a 
very large city, in which there will be, of course a 
great demand for vegetables, fruit and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, we do not know any thing to 
which the attention of those who have land in the 
immediate vicinity can be more properly directed, 
than to gardening. The attempt to compete with 
the interior, when the rail-roads shall be made, in 
wheat, rye, corn, beef, &c. &c. would be vain. We 
must resort to the cultivation of those articles that 
are consumed from day to day in large communi- 
ties, and that will not bear to be transported to a 
distance. No country can be better adapted, in 
soil, climate, position, and facilities, than the neigh- 
bourhood of Baltimore, for every branch of horti- 
culture. The object of attracting public attention 
to this important subject, and eliciting and giving 
all necessary and useful information, would be ap- 
propriately attained, we think, by connecting with 
the Maryland Agricultural Society a department oi 
horticulture. ] 


(From the ‘Journal des Connaissances Usuelles et 
Pratiques.”’) 

We promised, in one of our late numbers, to give 
some account of the organization and by-laws of 
the Horticultural Society established by Count de 
Lasteyrie and Viscount He’riert de Thury. ‘This 
institution, which was much wanted and which will 
indubitably lend a powerful impulse and develope- 
ment to our gardening and tilth, has received the 
approbation of a great many persons bvtb in the 
capital and in the country, who have zealously sub- 
scribed for its support, and contributed also their 
literary labours. ‘The society has already had seve- 
ral meetings, and has begun to arrange and syste- 
matize the numerous objects it embraces. ‘There 
have appeared two numbers of its journal, whuse 
purpose is to disseminate throughout France a 
knowledge and practice of the best methous, and 
such facts as may be calculated to interest the 
friends of horticulture. Our readers will learn 
trom the following extracts from their constitution 
and by-laws, what means the society intend to 
adopt. 

CHAPTER I. 
Objects of the Society. 

The Horticultural Society is founded for the im- 
provement of the cultivation of the kitchen and 
pleasure gardens, of the culture of the plants and 
fruits mest used for the food of man, of vegetables 
that may be usefully employed in the arts, of nurse- 
ries of fruit trees; of trees, shrubs and flowers that 
serve for ornament, of orangeries, hot-houses, &c. 

It will also endeavour to introduce into France 
the finest kinds, and to make them general. 

It offers premiums and medals, for encourage- 
ment 

It solicits descriptions of plants, shrubs, flowers, 
and fruits, remarkable for their novelty, their beau- 
ty, or their usefulness. The progress and ultimate 
perfection of the art being dependent upon observa- 
tion and experiment, the society will consider of 
the best means of procuring a garden. 

Under its direction a journal will be published, 
and sent gratuitously to the members. 

Among the various committees we remark the 





ter dedueting all expenses. 





, A committee on nurseries and the culture of fruit 
rees; 

A committee on culinary vegetables; 

A committee on medicinal vegetables, and those 
used in the arts; - 

A committee on hardy and tender ornamental 
plants; 
A committee on the laying out of gardens; 

A committee on the management of gardens. 
In another section, the various duties of the re- 
spective committees are specified and enumerated. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Just received, a new assortment of choice Garden 
Seeds, raised and put up in the best manner by the Uni- 
ted Society of Shakers, at Hancock, Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, and marked with the name, and the 
retail price of the seeds, and the letters D. G 

For sale by EDWD. I WILLSON, 
Commission Merchant, No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

a Baltimore. 








- BALTIMORE PRICHS CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
‘Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $4.00 a 7.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 4.00 
—red, 4.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 6.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 12.00—Ohio yellow and red, 4 00 a 7.00- yellow, 
7.00 a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 @ 8.00—Rapahannock, 3.00 
a 3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Inspections last week, 
244 bhds. Maryland, 41 hhds. Ohio, 7 hhds. Virginia, and 
5 hhds Pennsylvania. 

FLourn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 25—superfine 
Howard-st 4.0 4.624; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red wheat 
-80 a 86—best white wheat, .90 4.95 —ordiny. to good, 
-75 a .30--Corn, .35 a .37—Rye, 42a 44— Oats, 21 a.23 
—Beans, .86 a 1.0: —Peas, 55 a .6)—Cxover seed, 
3.75 a 4.00—Timoray, 2.50 a 2.75 —BarRLey, .69 a .62— 
Fiaxsesp, .75 a .8v -- Corton. Virginia, .9 a .94—Loui- 
siana, 10a .13—Alabama, 9 a .12—Mississippi, .10 a 
.13--N. Carolina, .9 « .104—Georgia, .9 a .104—Wuis- 
key, in hhds Ist proof, .22—in barrels, 24—Woo1, 
common, unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 @ <0—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. 30 a@ 35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280--Country. dew-rotted, ton, 136 @ 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.5%; do. do. trimmed, 6 50—Herrings, No. 1, 
bb!. 3.004 3.25; No. 2, 2.623—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.624; 
No. 2, 5.374; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 @ .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1 25 per bbl. 








Marketinc— Apples, bush. 1.00 @ 1.50; Butter, Ib. .25 
a 37; Eggs, dozen, .9 a 124; Turnips, bush. .374; Pota- 
toes, wholesale .30, retail .50; Parsnips, .75; Onions, .40; 
Turkies, .754 '.00; Ducks, .50; Chickens, pair, .62 a 75; 
Beef, prime pieces, lb. .10; Veal, 8 a .10; Mutton, 5. a6; 
Pork, 6; fresh Shad, per pair, 25 a 374; Live Carte, $6. 
Hay, per ton, $10.00; Straw, 6.00. 
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On Sheep Husbandry, with an Estimate for a Farm 
devoted exclusively to Sheep—On Agricultural Schools, 
by Professor Eaton, of the Rensselaer School at Troy— 
Duties on Wool; with a Table—Calculations on the pro- 
posed duties on Wool and Woollens—Maple Sugar— 
Manufacture of Cotton in the Seuthern States, No. 
XX—Early Vegetation on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land—Cotton Spinning Machine inquired for—Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agriculture—Harvesting 
Grain—Seed Potatoes—Siik from Worms fed on the 
Common Mulberry—Apricot, Plum and Peach—Pre- 
ventive against Birds taking Seeds out of the ground— 
Farnham’s Grater Cider Mill—Medical Remarks on 
Marriage—Hunting- Quack Medicines, Report on 
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. (Communicated for the American Farmer.) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE SILK WORM. 
The success which lias attended my experiments 

on the silk worm, and a desire to promote the in- 

troduction of this important branch of industry into 
‘acountry so peculiarly adapted to it as ours, are 
my inducements for offering the following observa- 
tions, derived principally from my own experience; 
aided by a valuable pamphlet, lately sent me from 
France. I would feel great diffidence in this under- 
taking, after the many treatises that have been pub- 
lished on this subject, were it not for the frequent 
applications that are made to me for information 
respecting it, by persons who have doubtless read 
most of these essays, but who do not appear to have 
derived from them much practical instruction. 
Perhaps they have been too elaborate, sometimes 
too fanciful; giving an air of difficulty to a very 
simple occupation, or treating as a subject of 
taste and amusement, what@is essentially a matter 
of business, The silk wormsis a hardy, vigorous, 
ugly insect, The housewife, with her brood of ear- 
ly chickens, liable to sicken in the dew, or perish 
in the frost, has many more perplexities to encoun- 
ter than this sturdy glutton, whose only want is 
food, will occasion her; and the curious will find a 
higher gratification in observing the labours of the 
bee. But, on the score of profit, and to the females 
especially on the small farms throughout our coun- 
try, I am persuaded, this insect would prove a va- 
luable acquisition; as it has already done to their 
more provident country-women in the north; de- 
manding only the attention of their leisure hours 
during six weeks of the year, and requiring no fur- 
ther capital than nature has furnished them, in the 
fine mulberry trees with which she has stocked our 
forests. Once understood, which it cannot fail to 
be, after one season of experiment, this culture 
would form a very lucrative branch of household 
industry; and, without interfering with the poultry 
yard, or dairy, become a more important source 
of revenue. In the silk countries of Europe, every 
cottage has its stock of insects, which are set to 
work in the spring, and when their labours are end- 
ed, their produce finds a ready sale in the many- 
facturing districts. It is the province of the agri- 
eulturist to furnish the raw silk, either in cocoons 
as the worm leaves it, or in skeins if he have the 
means of reeling it, as it is of the planter, to sup- 
ply us with cotton, or the grazier to produce his 
wool, Even now, this precious material is demand- 
ed in the eastern states, where extensive prepara- 
tions have been made for manufacturing it; and 
would very soon avail myself of the facilities I have 
of establishing machinery for this purpose at War- 
ren, could [ see a prospect of a sufficient supply of 
raw silk to employ it. ‘To obtain this, a very gene- 
ral co-operation of our agriculturists will be neces- 
sary; and my object is, to engage them to make the 
experiment in their families, during the approach- 
ing season, in the hope that they will find it to their 
advantage, to follow it more extensively heresfter. 

With this view, I have entered into the minutest 

details of the habits and wants of the insect, and 

laid down such rules for its treatment, as camot, I 

think, be misapprehended. 

I have avoided giving any calculations as to the 
quantity of silk produced by a given numberof in- 
sects, or the profit likely to accrue to the cultvator. 
Indeed, I have no certain information on these 


- points, and they are still doubtful, even in Rurope, 


where the business is so much better understood; 
besides, they there compute the eggs by weight, 
and it would be impossible to apply these etimates 
to the small number of insects employed in an ex- 
periment. It is merely important for us ts ascer- 
tain, that the insect will thrive in our climate, that 
suitable food can be obtained for it, its management 
easily acquired, and we shall then enter upon it as 
a branch of business with more confidence. 
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To those who are really disposed to make the 
experiment, I will cheerfully present a small quan- 
tity of eggs, if they will leave their address at the 

arren warehouse in Hanover street; and as 
these increase three or four hundred fold in a sea- 
son, a stock may soon be obtained by such as wish to 
continue it. ‘This will afford them an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the culture. They 
may form some idea of the number of insects they 
can attend; what quantity of silk will be produced, 
and whether this addition to their cares, will be 
sufficiently rewarded. * 

My experiments last summer, with about fifteen 
hundred worms, though made under every disad- 
vantage, Were very satisfactory. In the hurry of 
other engagements, they were forgotten until the 
season was far advanced, and the leaves had be- 
come too old to afford them the tender nourishment 
they require in the early periods of their existence. 
On opening the paper which contained the eggs, 
and which I had deposited in my cellar to prevent 


their hatching, I found the insects were beginning 


to intrude themselves, thus shewing how easily this 
process may be managed, and that the ordinary 
temperature of the season is sufficient to effect it, 
without resorting to the artificial and troublesome 
measures pointed out by most writers on the sub- 
ject. Mine had been but a few hours in my sitting 
room, before the whole business was accomplished. 
I was soon compelled to remove them, (not having 
a spare room in my house to appropriate to them,) 
to a dark and badly ventilated chamber in the vil- 
lage, where they were subjected to continual noise 
and interruption. They had, too, to endure fre- 
quent changes of temperature, as we had late frosts 
aod much wet weather; and there was no fire-place 
in the room to afford the means of warming 
it. Thunder, said to be pernicious to them, did 
mine no injury, though they had two tremendous 
storms to encounter. In a word, they seemed to 
require nothing but food, and as the mulberry trees 
in the neighbourhood furnished this in abundance, 
they flourished beyond all expectation; yielding me 
wt.the expiration of four weeks and a half, three 
pecks of perfect cocoons, (so their balls of silk are 
called,) and a vast quantity of eggs for a future 
season. These cocoons, have been pronounced by 
persons from the silk districts of France, and accus- 
tomed to this business, equal to any they have seen 


in that country, and they approve highly of the qua- 


There cannot be a more healthful or succulent leaf 
than that which it produces, and those who have not 
the exotic kinds convenient, will run no risk in sub- 
stituting it. It will afford them the opportunity at . 
present, of becoming familiar with the habits and 
treatment Of the insects, and allow time to make 
plantations of the other descriptions for future sea- . 
-sons. 
As soon, therefore, in the spring, as the weather’ 
becomes mild and settled, and the buds of the mul-’ 
berry tree begin to expand, the paper on which the 
eggs are deposited, hitherto kept in a cool .cellar, 
may be laid, loosely folded, in a situation affording 
a temperature of 60 or 65 degrees, for two or three 
days; and which may be gradually increased to 80, 
as the leaves are pushed forward or retarded by the 
season. Where Kees are but few eggs, these vari- 
ations of temperature may be attained, by removing 
them to different parts of the apartment; always 
avoiding the direct rays of the sun; by wearing them 
about the person, or by placing them in a kitehen if 
necessary to hasten their production. Generally, 1 
should imagine the temperature of the season would 
be sufficient, and if favourable to the advancement 
of the leaf, would probably bring forth the insect in 
proper time. This is, however, a critical point in’ 
the management of the silk worm, and perhaps the 
chief obstacle our capricious climate opposes te it. 
The late frosts to which we are liable, and which 
sometimes destroy the leaves of the hardiest forest 
trees after they are completely expanded, might un- 
expectedly deprive the stock of sustenance, and the 
must perish. But this risk is to-be incurred wi 
many other productions, and the advantage here is, 
that though the disappointment may be great, the 
loss is inconsiderable. The eggs cost little, and the 
insects, at this early period, Se not had labour 
enough bestowed on them, to make them valuable. 
The eggs being properly matured, the insect will 
come forth in the form of a small black ant, fall of 
life and activity, and eagerly demanding food; but 
if it be observed that’only a few have made their 
appearance, it will be better to let them remain, un- 
til a general preduction has taken place, and even 
to perish if a considerable interval should elapse 
before this oceurs.,. The first worms are generally 
of little values and it would be difficult to regulate 
their treatment with those that come later. In large 
establishments, this,is accomplished by placing the 
insect first obtained, in a cool situation, and feed- 


lity of the silk reeled from them, leaving no doubt | ing them sparingly, to retard their growth, while 


in my mind, of the practicability of bringing this 
j| Valuable material into general culture in our state. 
I am putting up a small building, sufficient to ac- | diferent stages in the same time. 


the late ones are allowed more heat and food, that 
they may overtake them, and thus go through the 
“his, ina mere 


commodate as many insects as the mulberry trees, | experiment, would afford too much trouble; and it 


bourhood, will supply with leaves, and will also feed 


some with the white mulberry, keeping them dis- 


which are very numerous here and in the neigh-| is, therefore, better to lose the very forward eggs, 


and to throw away the very backward ones, or to 
keep the worms produced from the latter distinct 


tinct, to ascertain which is the most proper food for | from the general stock. It is also recommended, 


them. 


I will also keep a strict account of the ex-| where the business is extensively engaged in, to 
pense of attending them, the quantity of silk they | scrape the eggs from the paper on which they have 
produce, its quality and value, and communicate the 


been deposited, and to place them on pewter or 


result hereafter, should the zeal displayed in the|earthern plates, preparatory to their hatching, after 


e thought interesting. 


mit it to be a matter of doubt. 


ly, and even the morus papyrifera or paper mulber- 





ry, the least inviting in appearance of all, is fre- 
quently resorted to. -My own experience induces |then be lifted, twigs and all, and d 
me to believe, that the red mulberry, which is a|clean sheet of foolscap, which will be found to af- 
native of our forests, and which differs very little | ford them sufficient space during what is called their 
from the black of Europe, will answer perfectly well. | first age. This paper may be 


aoe this season, induce me to believe they will|they have been washed in very pure water and 


carefully dried; but this trouble appears unneces- 


The prevailing opinion seems to be, that the white |sary, and the danger of breaking or losing them, 
mulberry tree furnishes the most suitable food for | renders it unadvisable when the quantity is small. 
the silk worm, and yet I cannot find a single writer 
who gives it a decided preference, while many ad- | with 1000 worms, which are as many as those who 

The author of the | have not much time and space to bestow, can con- 
French pamphlet I have alluded to, merely imagines | veniently manage. When a quantity of eggs have 
it may have a favourable influence on the quality of | produced, the paper should be spread out on a ta- 
the silk.—The black has many advocates. , In some is 
countries, the various kinds are used indiscriminate- | the branches of the nt tree, with the leaves 
i 


Ist Age.—We will suppose the essay to be made 


le, and a few twigs, or rather the extremities of 


upon them, should be laid 


‘ ghtly on the worms. 
hey will v 


soon collect on these, and should 
eposited on a 





laid on a common 


waiter, the elevated ridges of which will protect 
the insects from accident; though it is a valuable 
property of the silk worm never to wander unless 
in search of food, and if this be properly distribu- 
ted about the centre of the paper that contains 
them, there is no danger of their abandoning it. 
They should be placed near a south or east win- 
dow, so as to enjoy the light, but be protected from 
the sun or a current of air. The temperature of 
the apartment should be kept as near 72° Far. as 
possible, and the door or window opened occasion- 
ally when it exceeds this, or a little fire kindled if it 
fail much below it. They should also be remote 
from noise, from odours of every kind, the smell of 
meats, tobacco, &c., and would, therefore, do best 
in a room not used by the family. They would, 
themselves, be offensive in a chamber after they 
bad obtained their third age, but not till then, 
though in France and Italy, the peasants have them 
in every part of their dwellings. aan 

When, by means of the twigs, the principal part 
of the worms have been removed, they should have 
their first repast, which must consist of the tender- 
est leaves, cut fine, and so distributed, that the 
branches may be lifted off when they are forsaken 
for the fresh food. It will be necessary to feed them 
four or five times during the day, and once before 
they are left at bed-time, or oftener, if they be 
found to consume readily what is given to them. 
An hour and a half is allowed them to finish their 
meal, and if this has been sufficient to satisfy them, 
they remain quiet and appear to sleep. If they are 
still restless, more leaves must be given, provided 
they have none remaining, or these have become 
hard and dry. A little observation will enable the 
person who attends, very soon, to understand their 
wants and the quantity of food they require—this 
will now be very small, and will not exceed a hand- 
ful or two of leaves per day. 

It is desirable that the leaves should be gathered 
a few hours before they are used, and very impor- 
tant that they be given free from moisture of dew 
or rain. It is well, therefore, to procure in the eve- 
ning, what will be required for the following morn- 
ing, and in the morning, the supply necessary for 
the evening, so that, if unavoidably wet, they may 
be spread out on the floor, where the air can circu- 
late freely among them, and soon fit them for use. 
Drying them in the sun will not do so well; they may 
also be preserved fresh for several days, by laying 
them loosely in a large basket, or on a clean board 
or table, and placing them in a cool cellar, so that 
provision may always be made against a continua- 
tion of wet weather. An opportunity is afforded, 
a short time after feeding, of removing the decay- 
ed leaves, and the stems and fibres which the worms 
do not eat. This should not be neglected, and is 
the only cleaning they now require. It is also well 
to distribute the leaves, at each time of feeding, a 
little more widely, that the space allotted the 
worms, may be extended with their growth. When 
too many are collected upon one spot, a fresh leaf 
should be thrown them, and when they have at- 
tached themselves to it, they may be transferred to 
fill a vacant space. They should be distributed as 
evenly as possible over the paper, so as not to in- 
commode or touch each other. 

On the third day, they will be found to eat vora- 
ciously, and care must be taken to keep them pro- 
perly supplied, by observing the rules already laid 
down. It is important to cut the leaves tolerably 
fine before they are given to the insects, as they 
feed principally from the edges, and are thus great- 
ly facilitated in obtaining their nourishment. 

Towards the close of the fourth day, many of 
them will be found inert, and on the fifth, they will 
probably be all in the same condition: this is what 
is technically called their mue, (casting of the skin) 
and now will be seen, the importance of having had 


as many protruded at the same time from the egg 
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as possible, as those last hatched will continue to 
demand food to the annoyance of the early ones, 
which now refuse it, and only require repose. A 
little must ‘still be furnished, to maintain the for- 
mer, until they fall into the same condition, and it is 
then only necessary to leave them perfectly quiet, 
and to observe that the temperature of the room 1s 
perfectly regulated. 

The duration of the mue, is quite uncertain. In 
mine, it was hardly perceptible. Sometimes it lasts 
for hours, sometimes for days, much depending on 
the season, the treatment and the quality of the 
worms. It is, however, a critical period, and re- 
quires that every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent their being disturbed. 

2d. Age.— When the insects begin to revive, they 
should not be fed too soon. ‘Time should be allow- 
ed for a large majority of them to be in a state to 
require food, before it is furnished, and several hours 
should be permitted to elapse, rather than lose the 
opportunity thus afforded of equalizing them. It 
will now be necessary to increase the space they 
before occupied, and the expedient of the twigs 
with leaves may again be resorted to, to transter 
them to two clean sheets of paper, and to divide the 
stock between them—or on three, if they appear 
crowded; feeding, after they have reposed an hour 
or two, with leaves cut less fine than before, and 
removing the twigs when they have been deserted. 
The paper they left, with the litter remaining on it, 
should be removed from the apartment. 

It is better now, instead of confining the insects 
tothe centre of the sheet, to form them in a band 
along the middle of it, and to preserve this disposi- 
tien of them during the rest of their treatment. It 
will enable them to be fed by laying the leaves on the 
outside of the bands, and require fewer to be sprin- 
kled over them, which are always oppressive.— 
These bands may be enlarged, by attracting the 
worms towards the edges of the paper as they aug- 
ment in size. 

They will require double the food they received 
in the first age, which may be furnished in the 
same manner; and when they fall into their second 
mue on the fourth or fifth day, the same precautions 
should be observed, only affording them, occasional- 
ly, a little more air if the weather be fine and 
warm. Should the door or window be opened once 
or twice during this age, to reduce the thermome- 
ter a degree or two for a short time, it would have 
a beneficial effect, by producing a change of air in 
the apartment. : 

$d. Age.—The insects will now have attained a 
size that will require for them a further augmenta- 
tion of space and food. A shelf should, therefore, 
be provided in a part of the room where they will 
be protected from the sun, a strong glare of light, 
or current of air. A corner, adjoining a south or 
east window, would be the most suitable situation. 
It may be raised three feet from the ground, and 
attached to the wall or otherwise supported. If 
eight feet long by thirty inches wide, it will be suffi- 
cient to contain the sheets on which they are sub- 
divided through this and the following age, when 
another may be added to conclude the experiment. 
They would do very well on tables, where it is not 
convenient to erect shelves, and the papers might 
be dispensed with, placing them on the board, pro- 
vided it be smooth and dry; but it would then be 
more difficult to clean them of their litter. ; 

Four or six sheets will now be necessary, to which 
they may be removed, as before, when recovered 
from their torpor, and deposited on the shelf, begin- 
ning at one end of it and extending the papers 
along the middle, as the quantity is increased. 

They will probably require shifting to fresh pa- 
pers,once or twice during this age, which is very 
easily accomplished, by throwing them a few fresh 
and entire leaves, to which they will soon attach 
themselves, and thus afford the means of removing 
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them. It may also be necessary to purify the air 
of the room, which is often offensive, from the quan- 
tity of decaying leaves, and the litter of the insects, 
For this purpose, the following simple process is 
recommended. 

In a plate, saucer, or other open vessel, mix to- 
gether three tea-spoons full of common salt, and 
one of the black oxide of manganese, (to be had of 
any druggist,) and pour thereon two or three spoons 
full of sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) carry the 
mixture round the room, that the gas (chlorine) 
which will immediately be evolved, may be freely 
circulated. Care should be taken to hold it at 





arms-length, and above the head, as it is pernicious- 


if inhaled directly into the lungs, though perfectly 
harmless if breathed in an apartment. A substi- 
tute for this, when it cannot conveniently be had, is 
vinegar, sprinkled lightly over the floor and shelves, 
or poured on a hot iron, that the fumes may spread 
through the apartment. By these means, with the 
occasional admission of air by raising the window 
to the full during the day, and leaving it up for an 
inch or two when the nights are sultry, the worms 
may be kept in good condition, and escape the evils 
to which they are liable in close and overheated 
apartments. Moisture is also very injurious to 
them; it will destroy them if brought in with their 
food, and renders them sickly and inactive when it 
prevails in the atmosphere. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended, to kindle a little fire, of light wood, that 
will burn briskly with a bright blaze, if a long spell 
of wet weather should occur, even though it should 
be warm. They can better withstand heat than 
humidity, though every precaution should be taken 
to exempt them from either. [n our climate. how- 
ever, little is to be apprehended on the latter score, 
at the season of this culture, and the former may 
be obviated by the judicious admission of air at 
proper seasons. A piece of gauze or fly net should 
be used, when the windows are up, to keep out 
flies and gnats, which are very annoying to silk 
worms. 

On the fourth and fifth days, they have their third 
mue, and their food and treatment are to be regu- 
lated as on the former occasions. 

4th Age.—The treatment during this period, dif- 
fers very little from the last. The insects will in- 
crease rapidly in size and appetite, and must be 
managed accordingly, dividing them on fresh sheets 
and augmenting the supply of leaves, which may 
now be given in larger cuts. They should have 
four regular meals per day. One very early in the 
morning, the second about ten, third at three, and 
the last late in the evening, and it is often necessa- 
ry to throw them a few leaves in the intervals, espe- 
cially if they shew signs of hunger by restlessness, 
and by lifting their heads when approached. ‘The 
chief art in the management of silk worms, is, in 
adapting their food to their wants, and this can only 
be acquired by observation. If they have too little, 
it retards their growth and operations; if too much, 
it oppresses them, and adds to the trouble of at- 
tending them, by the accumulation of dried leaves 
remaiasing unconsumed, which also contribute very 
much to corrupt the air of the apartment. 

It wll now be time to put up the second shelf, 
about two feet above the first, and to remove to it 
some of the worms, if they appear crowded. If 
not, it will be ready to receive titem after they re- 
cover fiom their fourth and last mue, which takes 
place aout the fifth or sixth day. 

I repeat, that the time of these mues is very un- 
certain,and have not, therefore, pretended to fix 
the exact periods of their occurrence or termina- 
tion. ‘They cannot, however, be mistaken. The 
worm frst refuses food; remains for some hours 
quite inictive; is then observed to be agitated, to 
cast its skin, and shortly after to resume its func- 
tions. Nature seems to have made this little insect 
the subject of her ingenuity, and to have contrived 
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these mues to augment the display of it. She has 
iven it a covering, which, at first, hangs loosely 
about it, but which soon becomes too small to con- 
tain its bulk, rapidly increased by its voraciousness: 
with an instinct nearly allied to reason, it abstains 
for a time from food, that its body may be sufficient- 
ly attenuated to pass through the rings into which 
its skin is divided; then casting forth some gluti- 
nous matter, which binds it by one extremity to the 
surface on which it is placed, it struggles forth at 
the other, leaving its incumbrance behind, and pre- 
pared to run another career of gluttony. Soest 

5th Age.—This is the important period in the 
management of the silk worm, and should have 
unremitted attention. It has now become valuable, 
on account of the time and labour bestowed on it, 
and as it is about to afford the harvest, it should be 
diligently looked to. 

The temperature may now be reduced to about 
70° Far. (too much heat having the effect of render- 
ing the worms indolent,) the space increased, and 
the food given in entire leaves, or merely torn in 
two. Itis said they consume two hundred times 
the quantity that served them in their first age, and 
a good stock must, therefore, be brought in at eve- 
ry gathering. In removing them, it is well to keep 
such as are backward in their recovery, distinct, as 
they will be later in climbing, and require food 
longer than the rest. ; 

The decayed leaves should be carefully picked 
off two or three times a day, and the worms shifted 
once or twice before they begin to evince a com- 
mencement of their labours, which will be in eight 
or ten days from the mue. ‘The last changing 
should, if possible, take place just before they begin 
to climb, and the fumigation used at the same time, 
and as often before as the state of the atmosphere 
in the room seems to require it. 

It will not be difficult to discover when the in- 
sects have arrived at maturity. It may be known b 
many indications. By their crawling over the fres 
leaves without nibbling them, and raising their 
heads as if they had other wants. They become 
almost transparent, especially on the back, and their 
necks are shrivelled or wrinkled. Their bodies 
have a pulp-like appearance, and become shorter and 
thicker. ‘They are also more disposed to roam than 
hitherto, and begin to leave silky traces on the 
papers as they pass over them. 

t will now be necessary to afford them the means 
of forming their cocoons, which may be done, by 
cutting from the yourg chestnut trees the extremi- 
ties of their branches, which are well supplied 
with leaves, and sticking them in holes bored in the 
bottom of the upper shelf, so that they may extend 
down to the lower one, and a few of the leaves rest 
thereon, that the worms may reach them and climb 
conveniently. The upper shelf may be provided 
for, by stretching a line over it, to which the boughs 
may be suspended and allowed to hang down in the 
same manner. These boughs must not be placed 
too thick at first, lest they interfere with the insects 
that are not yet disposed to mount, and prevent them 
from finding their food, which must still be furnishe 
ed them, diminishing the quantity in proportion to 
their numbers. The shelves should be frequently 
visited at this period, and boughs continually sus- 
pended over such places as require them. If a 
straggler be found remote from the branches, it may 
be gently lifted and laid near them, and when ao 
of these appear crowded, they may be removed, 
with the worms on them, and suspended in some 
other part of the room, supplying their places with 
fresh ones. In this manner the insects are not op- 
pressed, and the air can better circulate among 
them, which it should be permitted to do freely,'so 
soon as they have enveloped themselves in their 
cocoons, 

A few worms may require to be fed for some days 
after the rest have completed their cocoons, and 


ane will never form any; but this is unavoida- 
e. 

Three days and a half are required to complete 
the cocoons, and on the sixth or seventh they may 
be detached from the leaves, beginning with the 
boughs first furnished, which are likely to contain 
the most perfect. When it is meant to reel them, 
and this cannot be done immediately, it is necessa- 
ry to throw them into boiling water, or to bake them 
ip an oven, to destroy the insect, which would other- 
wise pierce them, when it is transformed into a 
moth, and spoil them for this purpose. 

If it be desired to obtain a stock of eggs, the co- 
coons, after having been stripped of the loose silk 
or bur that surrounds them, should be laid on one 
of the shelves that the worms occupied, selecting 
as the best, those coeoons of a middie size, of a 
light straw colour, and which appear hard and of 
fine texture. The room should be so much darken- 
ed, that objects can hardly be discerned across it. 
In the course of fourteen or eighteen days, or sooner 
if the weather be warm, the end of the cocoon will 
become moist, and the butterfly, into which the in- 
sect is metamorphosed, will make its appearance. 
The males may easily be distinguished from the fe- 
males, as they are much smaller and more active. 
An equal number of each should be placed together 
on sheets of paper, and laid on the unoceupied shelf, 
there to remain for a few hours, when the male may 
be removed, and the female left to deposit her eggs, 
which she will soon do on a small spot of the paper. 
The eggs will at first be of a yellow colour, but will 
become of a dark hue in the course of two or three 
days. The papers should be carefully rolled toge- 
ther, and wrapped round with a piece of cloth, to 
keep them dry, and placed in a cool cellar, to re- 
main until they are wanted for the ensuing season. 
Iam not prepared to say, whether any advantage 
would be derived from attempting two crops in the 
same season, which the length of our summers and 
the property of the +e. to reproduce its leaves, 
would enable us to do. Circumstances prevented 
me from making the experiment last summer; but 
an acquaintance who tried it, tells me the cocoons 
were very small. It is probable, the excessive heat 
~~ be prejudicial to the insects. | will, however, 
make the attempt this season, and advise those who 
have the facilities, to do the same. 

To obtain the silk from the cocoons, requiresa ree] 
of a particular construction, and as the produce of 
the number of worms that will be attended by any 
individual this year, will probably be but small, it 
will be better to let them come to perfection, that a 
stock of eggs may be provided for another season. 

For the gratification of curiosity, and to shew 
that this operation is not attended with great diffi- 
culty, a few skeins may be run off, by means of the 
ordinary winding apparatus used in family manu- 
facture. Having first stripped the cocoons of the 
bur, they are to be thrown into a vessel of hot 
water, the proper temperature of which is to be 
fonnd by experience. If too great, it will render 
the thread brittle; if not warm enough to dissolve 
the gummy matter which abounds in it, it will come 
off with difficulty. A few degrees below the boiling 
point will be most suitable, and when this is attain- 
ed, the balls are to be stirred round with a small 
whisp, or the feathered end of a quill, until the 
threads attach to it; lifting these, and drawing them 
a few times with the hands, the balls remaining on 
the water until they run well, they may be made 
fast to the reel and wound off without trouble, if 
only two or three cocoons are united to form the 
thread. This will be sufficient to ascertain the qua- 
lity of the silk, though for the purposes of the ma- 
nufacturer, so small a thread would hardly answer. 
In this state, when properly and carefully reeled, it 
is worth four to five dollars per pound, and the bur 
or loose silk, that which is thrown aside in -reeling, 





as well as the pierced cocoons, will all be valuable. 





A reel, with the art of using it, will be indispen- 
sable in every establishment, where the prodiction 
of silk is undertaken. This machine, which is not 
costly, and for which I can at any time furnish a 
model, is the only item of expense necessary in the 
business. The eggs may easily be procured: thete 
is scarcely a farm that has not many fine mulberry 
trees upon it, or some vacant field or fence row, 
where they might be planted: scarcely a dwelling 
that has not some spare corner, or a family where 
there are not unemployed females and children, 
whose services might thus be rendered productive, 
and who, in this light and interesting occupation, 
would meet a better reward for their industry in 
two months, than the various small objects on which 
they now bestow it, would obtain for them in twelve. 
They will find ita pursuit, uniting amusement with 
the prospect of gain, and particularly adapted to 
those situations of life, where capital is scarce and 
employment uncertain. 

‘Phe success which has rewarded our enterprise 
in many of the useful arts, so long considered as 
peculiar te European ingenuity, encourages me to 
believe, that this important branch may be advan- 
tageously undertaken—prompted to it, as we are, by 
the suitableness of our climate, the luxuriance of 
our foliage, and the a necessities of our 
population. W. B. BUCHANAN. | 

Warren, March, 1828. 
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(From a late English paper.) ea ae 
AGRICULTURE, TRADE, &c. 


The average product of an acre of wheat in Van 
Dieman’s Land is twenty bushels; and the expense 
of production, independent of quit-rent, is 4]. 10s, 


A shrub has been discovered in our new Indian 
territorics, from whose stem, when divided, there 
issues a copious vegetable spring of limpid and 
wholesome water. e natives know this well, and 
hence we rarely meet with an entire plant. It is 
a powerful climber, and is quite new and non-de- 
script. 

At the late Edinburgh agricultural meeting, at 
which above three hundred noblemen and gentle- 
men attended, Sir John Sinclair addressed the party 
after breakfast, and informed them that a great part 
of the bread which they had been eating was com- 
posed chiefly of potato flour, and if the public would 
be contented with such bread, Britain never would 
require a bushel of foreign grain. 


Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope mention 
a great improvement in the wines of that colony; 
some of the planters, who had looked more to qua- 
lity than to quantity, have been induced to adopt 
the French and German system in their vineyards, 
and the result has exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Itis a singular fact, that much white 
Cape has been imported into France, and after pro- 
per reduction by means of full-bodied wines of na- 
tive growth, been sold to English connoisseurs as 
genuine East India Madeira. 


THE POTATO. 

The history of the potato conveys to us a most 
instructive lesson, forcibly reminding us of the ex- 
traordinary lengths to which prejudice will carty 
mankind, and showing us by what apparently trivial 
circumstances this prejudice is often removed, when 
the most powerful and influential arguments have 
failed to weaken it. The introduction of this valua- 
ble root te the gardens and tables of the people, re- 
ceived, for more than two centuries, an unexampled 
opposition from vulgar prejudices, which all the phi- 
losophy of the age was unable to dissipate, until 
Louis XV. of France Wore a bunch of the flowers 
of the potato in the midst of his court on a day of 
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festivity; the people then, for the first time, obse- 
quiously acknowledged its usefulness, and its culti- 
vation, as an article of food, soon became universal. 
Now, its stalk, considered as a textile plant, pro- 
duces, in Austria, a cottony flax. In Sweden, sugar 
is extracted from its roots. By combustion its dif- 
ferent parts yield a considerable quantity of potass. 
Its apples, when ripe, ferment and yield vinegar by 
exposure, or spirit by distillation. Its tubercles 
made into pulp, are a substitute for soap in bleach- 
ing. Cooked by steam, the potato is one of the 
most wholesome and nutritious, and, at the same 
time, the most economical of all vegetable aliments. 
By different manipulations it furnishes two kinds of 
flour, a gruel, and a parenchyma, which, in times of 
écarcity, may be made into bread, or applied to in- 
crease the bulk of bread from grain; and its starch 
is little, if at all, inferior to the Indian arrow-root. 
Such are the numerous resources which this invalu- 
able plan is calculated to furnish. 


INCREASED CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO RECOM- 
MENDED. 


We observe, by an Edinburg paper, that Sir John 
Sinclair has just published a series of calculations, 
on the produce and value of a potato crop, and on 
the means by which an increased cultivation of that 
valuable vegetable may render the country indepen- 
dent of a foreign aid for food in case of need. Sir 
John declares his objects to be, 1. To excite a spirit 
for the cultivation of potatoes: 2. To ascertain the 
best sorts: 3. To discover the best modes of ob- 
taining and preserving the farina of potatoes: 4. To 
establish manufactories for making farina: 5. 'To 
communicate to bakers the advantage of using po- 
tatoes properly prepared: and, 6. ‘To impress on 
the public mind the superiority of the species of 
bread recommended, on the score of health. Hav- 
ing here stated the substance of the worthy baro- 
net’s wishes upon the subject, we proceed to lay 
before the reader of the Chronicle his “calculations.” 
He tells us that— 

An English acre of potatoes, when properly 
cultivated, produces, on an average, 216 bushels, 
which, at 75 Ibs. per bushel, amounts, in all, 16,200 
Ibs. per acre. Of this weight, only one-fourth con- 
sists of solid matter, either, 1. Farina or flour; or 2, 
Fibre. 

I. The Farina—The quantity of farina varies ac- 
cording to the sort,—the soil,—and the season; but, 
on the whole, it may be stated, that about one-sixth 
part of the contents of the raw potato consists of 
farina, and the half of that weight of fibre. ‘The 
produce of an English acre of potatoes, therefore, 
contains of 








Farina 2,750 lbs. 
Fibre 1,350 « 
Solid matter , ‘ 4,100 « 
Liquid matter. ° 12,100 

Total 16,200 * 


The farina of an acre of potatoes, at 3d. per Ib. 
would produce 34). 7s. 6d.: at 2d. 221. 18s. 4d.: and 
at Id. 111. 9s. 2d. ‘There are four modes in which 
the farina might be used as food. Ist. Mixing it 
with wheaten flour, in its dry state, in the manufac- 
ture of bread. But in this shape it is difficult to do 
it equally, or to ect it properly mixed with the 
wheaten flour in baking, owing to its greater weight. 
2. Converting it into jelly, in the same manner as 
arrow root, and taking it with milk for breakfast or 
supper. $d. Farina jelly, however, being rich and 

lutinous by itself, it is a great improvement, when 
it is boiling, gradually to mix with it one or two table 
spoonsful of wheaten flour, oatmeal, barleymeal, 
ground rice, or the flour of Indian corn, stirring it 
all the time, that ~ > a aeesen may be tho- 
roughly incorporated. is makes a pleasant, nour- 
ishing and substantial diet, which cannot be too much 











recommended, particularly for invalids. It may be 
taken either with or without milk. 4th. Converting 
the farina into jelly, and then mixing it with wheat- 
en flour, in the manufacture of bread. This “Fa- 
rina Bread,” as it may be called, is pleasant to eat, 
light, and easily digested, and any defects in the 
flour, arising from an unfavourable season, are cor- 
rected, by the rich and glutinous matter thus incor- 
porated with it. This is a new idea, which fortu- 
nately occurred to the author of this paper; and it 
is perhaps the greatest discovery that has recently 
been made in baking, for it renders the flour of even 
new wheat fit for immediate consumption. It is 
proper here to observe, that the value of the farina, 
when converted into jelly as food, has not been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. It thus undergoes a chemical 
process, which seems greatly to augment its nutri- 
tive powers. This may be partly owing to the fa- 
rina being cleared of that dark and bitter liquid with 
which it is originally impregnated, instead of which, 
it is incorporated with pure and wholesome water, 
all the particles of which, when gelatinized, become 
convertible into animal matter, by the efforts of the 
stomach. 

II. The Fibre.—The fibre of the potato is of much 
inferior value to the farina. At 1d. per lb. 1350 Ibs. 
of fibre would produce 5]. 12s. 6d. and 4d. 21. 16s. 
$d. With a mixture of wheaten flour, it makes ex- 
cellent household bread or puddings, and is likewise 
applicable to various other useful purposes; for, 
thoroughly washed, it may be given to cows, or 
pigs, and, if dried, to horses. 

Ill. Value of an acre of Potatoes compared with 
Wheat.—The value of an English acre of potatoes, 
therefore, the farina at 3d. per |b. and the fibre at 
id, is 401: at 2d. per Ib. for the farina, and 1d. per 
Ib. for the fibre, amounts to 28]. 10s, 10d., and at 
the low rate of Id. per Ib. for the farina, and 4d. for 
the fibre, would be 14l. 5s. 6d.—Wheat, that great 
object of the farmer at present, can bear no com- 
parison with a crop of potatoes in point of value. 
Stating the produce at 24 bushels per English acre, 
and the price at even 7s. per bushel, it would only 
amount to 8]. 3s. per English, and 101. 183. 24d. per 
Scotch acre, to which from 2l. to 21. 10s. per acre 
may be added as the value of the straw. But still 
the value of a crop of wheat is inferior, and in many 
cases cannot be obtained without a previous year’s 
fallow; while during its growth, it is unfortunately 
liable to numerous risks, from insects, diseases, pre- 
carious harvests, &c. 

IV. umber of acres in Potatoes equal to a million 
of quaricrs of Wheat.—We shall next proceed to cal- 
culate the number of acres, which, if cultivated with 
potatoes, would supply all the materials necessary 
to be employed in the manufacture of bread, and 
would render us independent of other nations for 
that essential article. ‘Ihe average annual con- 
sumption of wheat in this country is calculated to 
be ten millions of quarters, every ounce of which 
might be raised in this country, if its agriculture 
were adequately encouraged. But let us suppose, 
that it may become necessary to procure even a 
million of quarters from foreign counties. To raise 
that million of quarters at 24 bushels per acre, would 
require about 330,000 acres. But an acre of pota- 
toes, would feed more than double the number of 
human beings when contrasted with an acre of 
wheat; consequently, only 165,000 acres in potatoes 
would prevent the necessity of any importation of 
foreign wheat, for making bread. It cannot be 
doubted, for a moment, that it would be practica- 
ble, if necessary, to procure many times that amount. 


Hints to tHe Directors or Pusric Estasisu- 
MENTS— as to the best means of employing Potatoes 
as Food, to the persons under their management. 
(From Sir John Sinclair.) The Directors of any 
public establishment might easily try the following 
experiment: Get any quantity (a sack or a boll,) 





of potatoes, and wash them; then scoop out the 





eyes and scrape off the skin, which contains much 
of that black liquid with which raw potatoes are so 
much impregnated; then grate them by a hand 
grater; then, by any common strainer, separate the 
farina from the fibre; then wash these substances 
separately seven or eight times, until the water be- 
comes quite elear; then dry them separately ina 
stove, or before the fire, or in the sun, and weigh 
them. When the farina is quite dry, take a por- 
tion of it to the amount of two table spoonsfull, 
damp it with cold water, and convert it into jelly 
by boiling water, stirring it about while on the fire, 
and mixing with it a couple of table spoonsfull, 
either of wheaten flour or oat meal. This diet, with 
a little milk,is cheap and wholesome, particularly 
for the young, the aged, and the sickly. To health 
people, the addition of bread, cheese, or meat will 
be required. The fibre may either be ground into 
meal, or made into puddings; or, with wheaten flour, 
into bread, after the recipe of Mr. Jefcoat, of New- 
castle. It would be very desirable to ascertain the 
expense of a meal to a full grown-up person, as 
thus prepared. 

Directions to be observed in making bread with the 
fibre of Potatoes—by Mr. Jefcoat, of Gateshead, 
Newcastle, (Tyne.) To six pounds of potato fibre, 
add the usual quantity of yeast; put into that a pint 
of warm water, mix them well, and let it stand an 
hour, or longer, if convenient, to ferment. Then 
work a stone of wheat flour into the mixture, add- 
ing the usual portion of salt. If the dough should 
be too stiff, work in a little water; let it stand a lit- 
tle longer to heave, before it is put into the oven to 
bake. An excellent pudding may be made with the 
potato fibre thus: Boil a pound of it in a quart of 
skim milk for half an hour, then add two ounces of 
suet minced small, two or three eggs, and sweeten 
it as a rice pudding; then take it, or place it to 
brown before the fire. 





& It has been ascertained that salt added in 
moderate quantity to dung, say at the rate of 20 
bushels per acre, adds considerably to the potato 
crop, by assisting the decomposition of the dung, 
and by imbibing moisture from the atmosphere, and 
retaining it. In dry soils and seasons, this is found 
peculiarly beneficial. ‘The addition of salt, in the 
same.rate, (or of sea-ware where it can be had,) 
mixed with the dung, would be of the most essen- 
tial bencfit to the crop of turnips. 





COTTON TRADE. 

{[¢#The Editor of the (Huntsville) Southern Ad- 
vocate of the 2ist ult. in publishing the article on 
“the present state and future prospects of the cotton 
market,” which appeared in the American Farmer 
of the 14th ult. vol. 9, p. 411—makes the follow- 
ing judicious suggestions. } 


“The fact is, the cotton market is overstocked, 
and must inevitably continue so, as long as the ar- 
ticle is cultivated to such increasing amount, as it 
has been for several years past. 

“To prove this position we have only to advert 
for a moment toa short statement of facts, The 
total crop of cotton in the United States 


“For the year 1824-5 569,240 bales, 
oe 1825-6 720,027 «“ 
rg 1826-7 957,281 “ 


“The supposed consumption of the whole of Eu- 
rope and the United States, is estimated at 1,250,000 
bales. ‘lake then the crop of the United States for 
the year 1827, and let it increase in the same ratio 
for three succeeding years, that it has in those pre- 
ceding, and it will be more than sufficient to supply 
the whole demand, of the consumers, without tak- 
ing into consideration the large quantities raised in 
South America, the West Indies and other places. 

“It is in vain to answer this, by saying that the 
consumption of cotton goods will increase in pro- 
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portion to the growth of the raw material, experi- 
ence has proved the contrary. 

«We have more than once, heretofore adverted 
to this subject, and endeavored to impress upon the 
southern planters, the necessity of turning a part of 
their capital and labor to some other pursuit, than 
the growing of cotton—to raising more of the neces- 
saries of life—to the cultivation of small grain, to 
the raising of cattle, horses, &c. and to the manu- 
facturing of cotton bagging, and clothing for the 
slaves.” 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 
(Further translations from the “Bulletin des Sciences.”’) 


Dry pastures, fallow fields, and lands covered 
with stubble, afford the best nourishment for sheep. 
The plants and grasses that grow on marshy, boggy 
soils, commonly contain acid, deleterious substances 
which occasion diseases. Disorders are also pro- 
duced by the grass being too often wet by the dew, 
or by frequent rains. Many sheep farmers believe 
that their flocks have no need of drink when they 
are in pastures, ‘This opinion is erroneous. It is 
seldom that plants contain juice enough to quench 
their thirst. [There are different opinions on this 
subject here as well as in Germany. We have 
known sheep kept in a pasture, where there was no 
water, for six or eight weeks in succession, in a dry 
season; they appeared to thrive, and when put into 
another pasture where there was water, manifested 
no desire to drink.]} 

Acorns and the leaves of the elm and poplar are 
excellent food in the winter, to correct the disposi- 
tion which sheep may have to the scab and other 
diseases. Many people give their sheep grain, 
in order to increase their gain in wool. ‘They are 
in error; grain increases the greasiness and quantity 
of the wool, but makes it coarser, and thereby di- 
minishes the value of the fleece. Sheep require 
cleanliness and air; in dry weather they do not need 
to be shut up, for they fear the cold be than any 
other animal. The practice of keeping sheep gon- 
fined among heaps of manure, deprived of air and 
exercise, is a fatal one. 

The greatest market for wool is that of Breslau, 
in Prussian Silesia. The quantity brought to the 
fairs in that city,in June and October, 1820, was 
190,000 bales. ‘There are annual fairs for the sale 
of wool, &c. at Berlin, Dantzig, Magdeburg, Leip- 
sing, Bautzen, Vienna, Pest. &c. Much of the wool 
of Germany is exported to England. 





IMPROVED BREED OF CATTLE. 
Harrisburg, (Penn.) March 21. 

Yesterday morning, the Durham short-horned 
cattle, heretofore noticed, reached this place from 
York, and we were much gratified to observe so 
many of the farmers of Cumberland and Dauphin 
in town to examine them. The cattle consisted of 
the four year old bull Yorkshire, and the cow Hebe, 
of the same age; the two year old bull Hector, and 
the yearling bull Sultan—-all derived from the cele- 
brated English bull Comet, whose stock has beenim- 
arse into this country by J. H. Powel, Esq. of Phi- 
adelphia. ‘The members of the legislature, many 
of whom are practical farmers, as well as farmers 
of this neighbourhood, had an opportunity of exam- 
ining these animals, and we heard but one opinion 
of their superiority in all the valuable points. 
The four year olds, Yorkshire and Hebe, have been 


os of C. A. Barnitz, Esq., of York, by Dr. 


Whiteside, who proposes taking them to his 
farm and mill on Lost creek, in Mifflin co.—the re- 
mainder, owned by Mr. Barnitz, will return to York 
to-morrow; that gentleman having caused them to 
be driven hither for the single purpose of showing 
what improvement can be made in the breed of 
horned cattle, and to incite others to more attention 


than has been bestowed upon this necessary and 
useful race of domestic animals. Mr. Barnitz is 
certainly entitled to the thanks of the agricultural 
community for his enterprise in introducing the 
Durham short horns into the middle counties, and 
for the trouble and expense that he has incurred in 
having them brought to Harrisburg for more exten- 
sive inspection and examination. 





COTTON SEED WHISKEY. 


This modern discovery, like many others, was 
accidental. ‘The gentleman, a Mr. John Gray, of 
Georgia, in a careless moment, suffered his cotton 
seed and corn to be thrown together; and corn 
being scarce, he threw the cotton seed with the 
corn into the brewery. The result, viz: the quan- 
tity of whiskey, arrested his attention. He then 
mixed half and half, and finally sold without —- 
detection in the taste. He then went on to try all 
cotton seed, throwing a peck of meal into each 
hogshead, to cause fermentation. This produced a 
vigorous extrication of gas; and a large — of 
oil, bland and of drying quality well suited for paint- 
ing, was produced; and the quantity of whiskey was 
extraordinary from the cotton seed.—.Alabama Jour. 





VavuaBLe Manvre. 

The refuse matter of gas-works, called coal-tar, 
has been found to be a powerful manure for arable 
land. This substance, which is so highly offensive 
in its crude state, from disengaging sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, on being mixed with sand, chalk, 
&c. as a compost, the noxious gasses are retained, 
while the liquid carbonic matter forms a most pow- 
erful promoter of vegetation. The more recently 
this manure can be applied the better, from its fuga- 
cious properties. 





INFORMATION FoR Manuracturers, &c. 

Transactions in Wool, Domestic Goods, §-c.--W hit- 
ney, Chabot & Co., Central street, Boston, deal very 
extensively in wool and domestic goods. ‘They have 
a wool stapling establishment in that city, where 
about 250,000 pounds of American fleece wool are 
assorted annually, by the most experienced staplers, 
who have been regularly bred to the business. The 
quality of the wool assorted there, is warranted 
equal to a fixed standard. They usually have for 
sale, on consignment, most descriptions of Ameri- 
can and foreign wool, to which they devote particu- 
lar attention. As buying and selling agents, they 
transact business for five extensive manufacturing 
establishments, viz: Elliot Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, fine shirting cotton. Strowbridge factory, 
coarse sheetings. Pittsfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, sheetings and shirtings. New England do., 
(for which they purchase American flax in lots over 
1000 pounds,) twine, cotton bagging, shoe thread 
and carpet warp. Lowell do., carpet, coarse co- 
loured cottons. American broad cloths, sattinets and 
cassimeres, besides a variety of foreign merchan- 
dize, are constantly kept on hand for eale, anda 
general commission business is transacted by them. 
‘They now offer for sale, 700 bales coarse wool, 150 
fine fleece, 50 fine Saxony, 25 Spanish, 50 flannel 
lambs, &c., comprising Saxony, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Peruvian, American fleece, flannel and lamb’s 
pulled wool. Also, 45 seroons of indigo. 

[American and Microcosm. 





To pestroy Weevit amone Grain.—Lay fleeces 
of wool, which have not been scoured, on the grain 
the oily matter attracts insects among the wool, 
where they soon die—from what cause is not exact- 
ly known. M. Payandeau related to the Philoma- 
thic society, that his futher made the discovery in 
1811, and had practised it on a large scale since. 


COTTON SEED. 

We find in the Charleston Courier, an article ad- 
dressed to the planters of Carolina and Georgia, 
making the inquiry, when cotton seed. was first in- 
troduced into this country, by whom introduced, 
and for what purpose, whether as an experiment 
merely or with a view to the Penge ag of the arti- 
cle as an object of profit. For the best essay on 
these points, founded. on well-authenticated facts, a 
medal worth twenty dollars is offered; and for the 
second best essay, a medal worth ten dollars. 
‘Those who wish to enter the lists of competition 
for the prize, are requested to forward their pro- 
ductions to the editor of the Courier by the first of 
June next. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 





IMPROVED BEE HIVE. 

J. S. Sxuver, Esq. Fredericksburg, 3d April, 1828. 
Sir—In a late excursion through some of the back 
counties of this state, I accidentally met with a bee 
hive, the construction of which was so very simple, 
and answered the purpose so admirably, that I de- 
termined at once to take a memorandum of the 
dimensions, &c. with the intention of forwarding it 
to you on my return home, fearing however that a 
written description might not be understood, I de- 
fered sending the memorandum until I could make 
a kind of model to accompany it, and having at 
length accomplished the task, I take the liberty to 
forward it to you. I have merely to add, that the 
gentleman who furnished the memorandum, has 
made trial of these boxes for seven years past, and 
assures me they answer his highest a 


Memorandum for its Construction. 

The box to be made of inch plank, say two feet 
three inches by twelve inches in width, the upper 
part of the box is to be divided off, allowing a space 
just sufficient to admit a drawer, say about 8 by 10 
tnches-in front; the drawer is to slide upon a parti- 
tion made to fit the inside of the box exactly, and 
through the middle of this partition, a hole is to be 
made, and a corresponding one in the bottom of the 
drawer, (about one and a fourth inch diameter) so 
as to allow the bees to pass from the lower part of 
the box into the drawer, a pane of glass is to be 
fitted in the outer side of the drawer, say 8 by 10, 
and a sliding shutter is to be made so as to secure 
the glass and exclude the light. When the honey 
is wanted for use, first ascertain, through the pane 
of glass, that the drawer is filled, then introduce a 
little smoke into the top of the drawer, in the usual 
way by means of a common tobacco pipe; and when 
the bees have all descended into the lower part of 
the hive, separate the bottom of the drawer and the 
partition with a case knife, remove the drawer, and 
empty the honey, and return the drawer to its place, 
when the bees will commence working. On this 
plan the honey will always be obtained pure, with- 
out bee-bread or dead bees, and not a single bee 
will be destroyed. 


[The model may be seen at the office of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, and the gentleman who forwarded it 
will please accept our thanks for his attention—may 
he leng enjoy the sweets of this life, without any of 
the stings that too often accompany them.) 








Time Mitts or Easton, Mp.—A Mr. Robert 
Spedden has obtained a patent for a tide mill, which 
is represented as adequate to the ordinary purpose 
of grinding and propelling machinery in factories. 
It is intended to be used in small creeks or inlets, 
and cannot fail to be of great utility in level coun- 
tries, or in those sections where running streams 








[Bull. des Science Agricoles, Juill. 26, 1826, p. 24. 





are not abundant. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





Bautmore anp Susqvenanna Rait-roap Com- 
PANY. 


The stock subscription books of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna Rail-road company, were finally 
closed on Saturday, when it appeared that the 
whole number of shares subscribed, in this city 
only, was within a fraction of thirty-four thousand. 
On Saturday alone, between twenty-four and twen- 
five thousand shares were taken. It is not yet as- 
certained what amount has been subscribed at 
York. The charter of the company authorises but 
fourteen thousand shares by individual subscription, 
so that without including the York subscription, 
there is an excess of twenty thousand shares sub- 
scribed beyond the amount required. [The sub- 
scription at York was less than 200 shares.] 

[Baltimore American. 





RAIL-WAY. 
A wager, for a small amount, as to the power of 
draught of a horse on the Monkland and Kirkintil- 
Joch rail-way, was decided in presence of several of 
the members of the committee of management 
of the railway, and a great crowd of spectators. 
The horse in question started from Gargil Coliery, 
drawing a weight of fifty tons, on fourteen wagons, 
which it conveyed to Kirkintilloch, a distance of 
seven miles, in the short space of one hour and for- 
-one minutes. The first two miles of the above 
istance was on a level, and the remainder was on 
a descent, varying from one in 120 to 1,100 with se- 
veral level tracts. [Glasgow Chronicle. 


INTERNAL NAVIGATION. 
Williamsport, (Lycoming co.) April 2. 

The Union Canal is at present in complete navi- 
ble order, and we perceive by the papers, that at 
iddletown, the junction of the Union and Penn- 
sylvania Canals, boats and arks laden with the pro- 
duce of the country, arrive daily, and either depo- 
site their cargoes, or dispose of them at a price 
equal, if not superior to what could be obtained by 
oing further. Several mercantile houses from Phi- 
adelphia have established themselves contiguous to 
the junction of the canal, and are giving handsome 
prices for all kinds of grain, lumber, &c. which will 
evidently be the means of entirely stopping that 
extensive trade which has hitherto found a market 
at Baltimore. From this quarter we find a general 


disposition in our merchants to try this new route |" 


to market; and should sufficient capital Le found at 
Middletown to answer the purpose, and the prices 
advantageous, but little doubt can remain of the 
entire trade of the Susquehanna being diverted 
from its usual course. 





Rate or Tours 1n Encuanp on Canats. 


Upon the Fazeley, Coventry, and Oxford canals, 
the parliamentary tonnage is, on general merchan- 
dize, for seventy-one miles, nine shillings and eleven 
pence, ($2.21,) or about three half pence (3 cts.,) 
per ton per mile, and on coals, five shilling and six 
penge, ($1.22,) or not quite a penny (13 cents,) per 
ton per mile. 

Upon the Birmingham, Warwick, Napton. and 
Oxford canals, (a part of which line we believe to 
be the highest known before the last Chester act,) 
the parliamentary tonnage on merchandize for for- 
ty-six miles is nine shillings and four pence, ($2 08) 
or two pence halfpenny (44 cents,) per ton per mile, 

*and on coals, is seven shillings and nine pence, 
($1.73,) or two pence (33 cents,) per ton per mile. 

Upon the Birmingham, Worcester, Stratford, and 
intended canal, the parliamentary tonnage is, on 

general merchandize, for forty-five miles, five shil- 


lings and two pence, ($1-15,) or a penny and one 
third (24 cents,) per ton per mile, and on coals, 
iron and castings, is four shillings and two pence, 
(93 cents,) or a penny and one-ninth (2 cents,) per 


ton per mile. 

aon the Wirral branch, the parliamentary ton- 
nage is, on merchandize for nine miles, four shil- 
lings and three pence, (95 cents,) or five pence three 
farthings (104 cents,) per ton per mile, and on free- 
stone, timber, slate, pig and bar iron, iron-stone, 
pig lead and lead ore, three shillings and six pence 
(78 cents,) or four pence halfpenny (87 cents,) per 
ton per mile. 
eee 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








WOMAN. 


Woman—gentle woman, has a heart 
Fraught with the sweet humanities of life. 
Swayed by no selfish aim, she bears her part 
In all our joys and woes; in pain and strife 
Fonder and still more faithful! When the smart 
Of care assails the bosom—or the knife 
Of “keen endurance” cuts us to the soul,-~ 
First to support us—-foremost to console! 


Oh! what were man in dark misfortune’s hour 
Without her cherishing aid—a nerveless thing, 

Sinking ignobly ’neath the passing power 
Of every blast of fortune. She can bring 

‘A balm for every wound:” as when the shower 
More heavily falls, the bird of eve will sing 

In richer notes; sweeter is woman’s voice 

When through the storm it bids the soul rejoice. 


Is there a sight more touching and sublime 
Than to behold a creature, who, till grief 
Had taught her lofty spirit how to climb 
Above vexation; and whose fragile leaf, 
Whilst yet "twas blooming in a genial clime, 
Trembled at every breath, and sought relief 
If Heaven but seemed to lour,—suddenly 
Grow vigorous ingmisfortune, and defy 


The pelting storm that in its might comes down 
To beat it to the earth;—to see a rose 

Which in its summer’s gaiety a frown 

Hath withered from its stem, mid wintry snows 
Lift up its head, undrooping, as if grown 
Familiar with each chilling blast that blows 
Across the waste of life—and view it twine 
Around man’s rugged trunk its arms divine! 


It is a glorious spectacle: a sight, 

Of power to stir the chords of generous hearts 
To feeling’s finest issues; and requite 

The bosom for all world-inflicted smarts. 

Such is dear woman! When the envious blight 

Of fate descends upon her, it imparts 

New worth—new grace;—so precious odours grow 
Sweeter when crushed—more fragrant in their wo! 


So much for man’s sweet consort,—Heaven’ best 
gift, 
Beloved and loving woman! 





Tuovucnts upon Femace Epucartion. 


The branches of literature most essential for a 
young lady in this country, appear to be, 

1. A knowledge of the English language. She 
should not only read, but speak and spell it cor- 
rectly; and, to enable her to do this, she should be 
taught the English grammar, and be frequently ex- 
amined in applying its rules in common conversa- 
tion. 

2. Pleasure and interest conspire to make the 
writing of a fair and legible hand, a necessary 
branch of a lady’s education—on this head I have 
only to add, that the Italian and inverted hands, 


commodated to the active state of business in 
America, or to the simplicity of a republican. 

3. Some knowledge of figures and book-keeping 
is absolutely necessary to qualify a young lady for 
the duties which await her in this country. There 
are certain occupations, in which she may assist 
her husband with this knowledge, and should she 
survive him, and agreeably to the custom of our 
country, be the executrix of his will, she cannot 
fail of deriving immense advantage from it. 

4. An acquaintance with geography, and some 
instruction in chronology, will enable a young lady 
to read history, biography and travels, with advan- 
tage, and thereby qualify her, not only for a gene- 
ral intercourse with the world, but to be an agreea- 
ble companion for a sensible man. To these 
branches of knowledge, may: be added, in some in- 
stances, a general acquaintance with the first prin- 
ciples of astronomy, natural philosophy, and che- 
mistry, particularly with such parts of them as are 
calculated to prevent superstition, by explaining 
the causes, or obviating the effects of natural evil, 
and such as are capable of being applied to domes- 
tic or culinary purposes, 


—_—_—_———e EE 
SPORTING OLIO. 








(From the Annals of Sporting, for January, 1828.) 
A Trotting Matca 


Took place, on Tuesday, November 20, to decide 
a bet of 500 sovereigns, Captain James undertaking, 
for that wager, to trot his mare seventeen miles in 
one hour. It took place upon a fine two-mile piece, 
near Maidenhead. At starting, betting was five to 
four in the Captain’s favour; but he Jost the match 
by two minutes and fifty-four seconds. ‘The mare 
broke into a gallop three times. After the first eight 
miles were doue, betting was six to one against the 
mare, and no takers, Nothing daunted, however, 
Captain James undertook, for a wager of 200 gui- 
neas, to trot his horse Carol, twenty-two miles in 
one hour and a half. The match came off on Satur- 
day, on a five-mile piece of ground near Maiden- 





head. It was done as follows:— 

M. 8. 

First four .miles 14 2 
Second ditto ditto 15 30 
Third ditto ditto 16 40 
Fourth ditto ditto ‘ 17 32 
Fitth ditto ditto , . 17 50 
Remaining two miles . 8 56 
Hour 1 30 30 


The Captain would, probably, have won, had not 
the horse broke into a gallop in the tenth mile, be- 
fore which time he was freely backed to win at six 
and seven to four. 
Watxine. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 4, Capt Harris, a gentleman 
of fortune, undertook to decide a wager of 200 
guineas, to walk from Maidstone to London-bridge, 
a distance of 36 miles, in nine hours. The under- 
taking was great, and betting six to four against 
time. He started at six o’clock in the morning, 
and reached London-bridge in eight hours and fifty 
minutes, thus winning by ten minutes. He was 
dreadfully fatigued. 





There are, near Hornby Castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Leeds, in Yorkshire, not less than a thou- 
sand bridle gates, put up by his grace for the ac- 





which are read with difficulty, are by no means ac- 








commedation of sportsmen. 
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.(From the German of Schultze.) 
LIFE’S CHASE. ; 
The chief of the huntsmen is Death, whose aim 
Soon levels the brave and the craven, — 
He crimsons the field with the blood of his game, 
But the booty he leaves to the raven. 
Like the stormy tempest ihut flies so fast, 
O’er moor and mountain he gallops fast! 
Man shakes 
And quakes 
At his bugle blast. 
But what boots it, my friends, from the hunter to flee, 
Who shoots with the shafts of the grave? 
Far better to meet him thus manfully, 
The brave by the side of the brave! 
And when against us he shall turn his brand, 
With his face to his foe let each hero stand, 
: And await 
His fate 
From a hero’s hand. 





OLD THOROUGH-BRED Hovunps. 


Lord Fitzwilliam has now at Milton-park two 
very large red and white blood-hounds, which are 
kept for the purpose of finding the outlying deer that 
break park. His lordship has offered the use of 
these hounds to such of his tenantry as may have 
sheep slaughtered and taken away from their 
grounds. ‘hey are unerring in tracking a sheep 
from the spot where it is killed to the place where 
the carcase is secreted. 


PepicreeE or Younc Paut Jones. 


Young Paul Jones will cover mares this season, 
at the Elk-ridge Ferry, in Baltimore county, on the 
stage road from Baltimore to Alexandria, at eight 
dollars the season. He is a beautiful bay, fifteen 
hands high, with black mane, tail and legs, his hind 
feet white, and is five years old this spring. He 
was got by General Morgan’s Paul Jones, whose 
pedigree is as follows: Old Paul Jones was got by 
Specimen, who was got by Old Fearnought, out of 
Jenny Dismal and full brother to Fitzhugh’s Regu- 
lus and Harris’s Eclipse—his dam was got by Wild 
Deer (that was taken back to England, and covered 
at fifty guineas the season and ten guineas the sin- 

le leap,) out of Delancie’s old Cub Mare Young 
Baul Jones’s dam was got by Marius; Marius was 
got by Selim, and his dam imported; his grand dam 
was got by Old Silverheels, his great grand dam 
was got by Colonel Carter’s Crab, on a barb mare. 
Good pasturage may be had for mares at two shil- 
lings and six pence per week, but will not be an- 
swerable for accidents or escapes, 


SAMUEL NORWOOD. 
February 28, 1794, 
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g%We always prefer, if possible, to publish va- 
luable essays entire, rather than divide them; hence 
we have inserted in this number the whole of the 
OxsservaTions oN THE SiLk Worm, with which the 
— has been favoured by Mr. W. B. Buchanan. 
t was the more necessary, too, to present it at 
once, to the exclusion of other communications, be- 
cause the time will be at hand in some parts of the 
country, when this paper arrives, to commence the 
culture, by the plain and clear directions here given. 
It is not only for the matter of the essay, which will 
at this time be peculiarly acceptable, that we thank 
the writer, but we take leave to recommend the 
manner and style of it—plain, direct, easily under- 
stood, and without a long circumlocutory preface; 
as worthy of example to those who write for prac- 
tical and general use. 


‘Socizty ro Promote tHe Cunrure or Sixx. 

{A society has been formed in Philadelphia to 
promote the cultivation of silk in this country—and 
with auspicious promptitude they have already of- 
fered the following:] 


At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of the Culture of the Mulberry and the 
Raising of Silk Worms, April 2, 1828: 

On motion, Resolved, That the following premi- 
ums be offered by the Society, in order to promote 
the objects for which it is organized. 

1. A premium of sixty dollars for the greatest 
quantity of sewing silk, of the best quality, produc- 
ed within this state, from cocoons raised within the 
same, and produced by one family, not less than 
twenty pounds. Forty dollars for the next greatest 
quantity and best quality, produced under the same 
conditions, not less than fifteen pounds; and twen- 
ty-five dollars for the next greatest quantity and 
best quality, not less than ten pounds. 

2. A premium of fifty dollars for the greatest quan- 
tity of. good cocoons, raised within this state, not less 
than one hundred pounds; thirty dollars for the next 
greatest quantity, not less than fifty pounds, to be 
claimed before the 1st of September. 

3. A premium of fifty dollars for the largest num- 
ber of the best white mulberry trees, raised within 
twelve miles of this city, not less than four hundred; 
thirty dollars for the next greatest a. not less 
than three hundred; and twenty dollars for the next 
greatest quantity, not less than two handred. 

The trees to be of two years growth—and plant- 
ed at about equal distances—say about twenty-five 
feet apart. 

The premiums for the mulberry trees to be claim- 
ed within three years from the second day of April, 
1828. BENJ. R. MORGAN, President. 

-M. Carey, Secretary. 





¢yDoctor Joseph E. Muse, the scientific and 
public spirited President of the Dorchester Agri- 
cultural Society, has on hand, for the present year, 
nineteen different sorts of crops, chiefly new. His 
views are, a final selection for himself and tenatits 
of a new and large series. 





¢#We are much delighted to learn, by a letter 
from his father, that Mr. § W Pomeroy, jr.who was 
left with the boat’s crew of the ship Star of Phila 
delphia, on a desolate island near Cape Horn, and 
was supposed to have perished, was suben off by the 
brig Alabama Packet, and all have safely arrived 
at Valparaiso. Mr. Pomeroy is one of the most es- 
timable young men that our country can boast.— 
What must have been the feelings of parents and 
sisters on the receipt of the joyful intelligencel— 
What inexpressible pleasure would it have afforded 
even to have been the bearer of the glad tidings. 





¢Whilst many of our good friends are sending 
in, according to the terms of this paper, their sub- 
scription in advance, many others, no less friendly 
in disposition, forget to send what is due for the 
past. To all such we tender the sincere assurance, 
that to send what they owe, by an early mail at our 
risk, will at this time lay us under particular obli- 
gations; for the want of it, we cannot have execut- 
ed the costly engravings with which we wish to 
illustrate various subjects in the current volume. 


$Mr. Lewis Hitt, Collector for this office, will 
shortly call upon our subscribers in JVorth Carolina 
for the amounts due from them. 








¢# Wanted, to borrow, or get in exchange for 
the American Farmer, Daniecs’ Rurat Sports 
Any gentleman who has a copy that he is unwilling 
to dispose of, would lay us under an obligation by 





the loan of the above work. 
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&%*The Editor has been warned by a correspon- 
dent in Alabama, that what Mr. Herbemoat-ob- 


serves in relation to the pruning of vines, after the 

have put out in the spring, will not hold good preyi- 
ous to their putting out and after the sap is rising 
freely. I have known, says he, a gentleman to 
lose all he had by late pruning, and [ have pre- 
served some by a paste made of charcoal and tal- 
low, rubbed firmly on the fresh cut. The chareoal 
should be finely pulverized before mixed. : 





&»The revenue to the general government, ac- 
cruing from the commerce of Boston, for twenty 
days, is stated to have been more than half a million 
of dollars. ‘The duties on a single cargo frém Havre 
amounted to $80,000!! 


¢sIt was not until the 2d April, that the Albany 
papers announced the letting in of the water through- 
out the whole line of the grand canal. There has 
then been an interruption, we suppose, of nearly 
five months! Mem. It is to be remarked, that the 
authority to make a rail-way from Schenectady to 
Albany,,has not been exercised, and the impression 
is, that although the line of the rail-way would be 
not more than half the distance of the canal line 
between those points, nevertheless the rail-road 
would take nothing from the canal except passen- 
gers. 








¢-O1r anv Coat Gas.—At Edinburgh, says an 
English paper, coal gas, is manufactured at a total 
expense of 8s per 1000 cubic feet, and sold for 12.5 
oil gas costs 26s. per 1000 cubic feet in manufactur- 
ing, valuing the oil at 2s per gallon. In 1824, the 
extent of gas pipe in and about London, exceeded 
900 miles. 





¢y-What must be the state of fhe publick taste 
and morals of a country where Editors of papers, 
who ought to be good judges of both, consult and 
gratify them. by annunciations like this, from a late 
English journal ? 

“Tur Fancy at Favitt.—The fight which was 
to have been decided on the Common near Shankey 
Chapel, in the neighbourhood of Warrington, be- 
tween Stockman of the London ring, and Fisher of 
Liverpool, for 25 sovs. aside, the former to give one 
stone, did not take place, in consequence of Fisher 
refusing to be weighed. There were about four 
thousand persons assembled, and the Pet of the 
Fancy, Dick Curtis, and Young Dutch Sam, second 
and bottle-holder to Stockman, were present; also 
Boscow, the butcher, and Magee, who were to have 
performed the same kind offices for Fisher. ‘The 
motly crowd were determined not to be altogether 
disappointed, and therefore started several battles 
to amuse the company on the ground.” 





Foreien INTELLIGENCE. 


The ship Fama, at Boston on Friday last, sailed 
on the 2d March, from the Cove of Cork, furnish- 
ing London dates to Tuesday, Feb. 26. The Cork 
Chronicle contains the Turkish manifesto, which 
was published at length in the Paris Moniteur of 
the 21st February. It appears from the various 
foreign journals, that though it leaves nothing for 
negotiation, it is not considered a declaration of 
war, but only a bold appeal to the Ottomans to pre- 
pare for war. “It distinctly avows, that from the 
first overture made by the allies to the Porte, to 
consent to the independence of Greece, the Porte 
was determined to resist such demand, and to risk 
the last extremity.” 

Russia is the great object of the Turkish indigna- 
tion. It is declared to have been her constant sys- 


tem to make war on the slightest pretexts, while 
England and France are spoken of as her du 





The battle of Navarino, was viewed by the Turks 
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as an infraction of treaties, and a virtual declara- 
tion of war. It is spoken of in the following terms: 

“The Ottoman and Egyptian squadrons, having 
entered the port of Navarino, were there tranquilly 
waiting the orders of the Sublime Porte, when the 
English, Russian and French fleets, which unex- 

tedly entered the same port, as friends, began to 
fire, all three together; and all the world knows the 
catastrophe which resulted therefrom to the Impe- 
rial squadron. The three Powers having thus 
openly broken the treaties and declared war, &c.” 

The Sun says, a cabinet council met last night, 
at half past ten, and sat in deliberation till near one. 
Mr. Peel was twice sent for to the House of Com- 
mons to attend it. The Morning Chronicle states 
that there was a good deal of conjecture as to the 
object of the cabinet council to which Mr. Peel was 
called, ata late hour. We have heard rumours on 
the subject to which we dare not advert.” ; 

Despatches had been received from the British 
Charge d’Affairs at St. Petersburgh, immediately 
after which a cabinet council has been convened. 
«There are rumours of a desire expressed by the 
Russian government, to advance with an army into 
Turkey, that the French government is willing to 
consent to this step, but the English govérnment 
— it. 

t was reported in London, February 26, that 
~ Prince Polignac, the French Ambassador, had ar- 
rived in that city, and that the order for his depar- 
ture from Paris was so sudden, that instead of at- 
tending an evening party, as he was preparing to 
do, he ordered his carriage, and proceeded at ten 
o’clock for London. 

Among the speculations in London respecting 
the course that ministers would be likely to adopt 
in the affairs of Turkey, the favourite one was, that 
they neither would, nor could, in the spirit of the 
Greek treaty, cqguntenance the advance of the Rus- 
sian troops, and that they would take a firm posi- 
tion respecting it, relying on the want of means for 
Russia to act unsupported. 





MAMMOTH OX COLUMBUS, 





Weighing nearly 4000 lbs. 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 


Will be exhibited, for a short time, in Second street, 
near the Marsh market. 

This animal was bred in the town of Greenland, 
state of New Hampshire, and was seven years old last 
June. He has been exhibited in all the principal cities 
from Maine to Virginia, and has been viewed by more 
than 60,000 persons; he is as much admired for his sym- 
metry of form and beautiful colour, as for his extraordi- 
nary size. It is the opinion of good judges, that he 
may be made to weigh one thousand pounds more than 
he now does. 
His immense dimensions are given in the following mea- 


surement: feet. inches. 
Length from the nose to the rump, 11 00 
os . P e ° ‘ 5 10 
Girth around the body, . 2 6 
Shoulder to brisket, . ‘ ‘ 4 6 


3 


Horns, from tip to tip, 
brat- 


° ° ° - § 
Many English gentlemen who have seen the cele 


ed Durham ox, give Columbus the decided preference, 
and all 


ronounce him the most noble and extraordi- 


There is also the extraordinary 
SMALL COW, 


That measures only two feet ten inches in height, 
and four feet two inches in length. She is nine years 
old and well proportioned. 

The exhibition will be kept open from eight o’clock 
in the morning till eight at night. 

N. B. The place of exhibition is convenient and well 
calculated to accommodate visitors. Ladies and chil- 
dren can view those wonderful productions of nature 
with perfect safety. 

Admittance 12 cents—Children half price. 


FRENCH BEEF. 


The fat ox which figured in the Carnival proces- 
sion lately in Paris, weighed two thousand seven 
hundred pounds, [nett weight—supposed,] and was 
five feet nine inches in height. 
with eleven others of nearly the same size and 
weight, from Caen, in Normandy. 





IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The subscriber would inform his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he will be supplied this season with 
Little’s celebrated Grain Cradles, from Pennsylvania, 
which will be warranted equal to any in use. Also, on 
hand, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, of superior qua- 
lity; Davis’ patent Ploughs; Swingletrees; Cornshellers; 
Washing Machines; Caststeel Axes; Picks; Grubbing 
Hoes; Mattocks; Hay Knives; Spades and Shovels; 
Grass Scythes. Likewise, as usual, his Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, and Brown’s Vertical Wool Spinners— 
all of which will be sold at reasonable prices for cash. 
All communications by mail (post paid,) will be 


promptly attended to 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., Baltimore. 
P.S. Agents for the subscriber, where gentlemen can 
leave their orders. ; 
Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. C. & C. Burckmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 
J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 





FARMS TO BE LEASED, ON NEW TERMS. 


The sutscriber offers to lease, for the next ensuing 
year, or many years, several valuable Farms, of various 
sizes, situated on the Transquakin river, about eight 
miles from Cambridge. 

He takes this early occasion to make known his in- 
tentions, that tenants may have full time to adopt, upon 
deliberate reflection and digestion, his scheme of terms, 
which is unusual, yet plain, and of cheap and eas 
practice, and unquestionably secure and productive; 
rendering the tenant more independent, more wealthy, 
and more permanent in his establishment; and neces- 
sarily offering the strongest incentives to personal en- 
ergy and enterprise. 

The subscriber has room here, only to say, that the 
outline of his scheme is, to diversify the crops largely; to 
cullivate much in a little; to take shaves; and if required, 
to supply a part of the expenses; and to make a lease 
obligatory upon himself for a long term, yet to be dis- 
solved by the tenant at the end of either year of the 
term, upon his (the tenant) giving a certain specified 
previous notice to the subscriber, of his intention to 

uit. 
. Tenants of good repute may establish themselves for 
life, and their posterity also, by accepting, without de- 


lay, this liberal offer. 
JOSEPH E. MUSE. 
N. B. The cotton crop, though anxiously desired, will 
not be insisted on, as one of the rotation. J. E. M 
March 29, 1828. 





BRILLIANT. 


The beautiful and high-bred horse Bai11ant, will 
stand this season at the subscriber’s stable, near Fair- 
fax Court-house, Virginia, and let to mares at the low 
price of five dollars in the season, seven out, and ten to 
insure a mare. Season to commence the Ist April, and 


It was sent, along | P 


Pepicree:—Brilliant was got by Timoleon, who was 
got by Mr. John Tayloe’s fine running horse Grey Dio- 
med, who was got by the old imported horse Medley: 
Medley by Gimcrack. Sire of Medley was got by 
Cripple, his dam a Partner mare; got by Griswood’s 
Partner, Bloody Buttocks, Greyhound, Brocklesby’s 
Betty, [see general stud-book, page 288,] and Cripple 
by Lord Godolphin’s Arabian. Timoleon’s dam is the 
celebrated mare Bonny Lass, now in the possession of 
Mr. Wm. McCormick, of Frederick county, which 
may be ranked among the first blood on the continent, 
as there are none of her colts but that run. For in- 
stance, see a half sister of Timoleon win the first day’s 
Jockey Club at Charlestown, also at Shepherdstown, 
the old mare’s blood may be seen in the certificate (in 
the possession of the subscriber,) signed by Benjamin 
Lowndes, Esq., Bladensburg. Brilliant’s dam, Caro- 
line, was got by Marshall; he was gotten by the im- 
orted horse Spread Eagle; his dam Virginia Nell, by 
the imported horse High Flyer; her dam by Mr. Bay- 
lor’s Gallant; her grandam by the imported horse 
Brunswick; her great grandam by the imported horse 
Ranter; her g. g. grandam by the imported horse Dabs- 
ter; her g. g. g. grandam by Col. Prestley Thornton’s 
imported Roan. Gallant was gotten by the imported 
horse Fearnought; his dam, Stately, by the imported 
horse Sober John, out of an imported mare called the 
Strawberry. GEORGE CHICHESTER. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 

: No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 
Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 43.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 4.50 a 5.50—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 15.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.00 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Fiovur—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.25—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.50 a 4.624; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red wheat 
80 a .86—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00—ordiny. tofgood, 
-75 a .80-—Corn, .37 a .39—RyeE, 42 a.44—Oars, 21 a.23 
—Beans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .55 a .60—Ciover seed, 
$.75 a 4.00—Timotuy, 2.50 a 2.75—BaRLEr, .60 a .62— 
FLAxseeED, .75 a .80—Corron, Virginia, .9 a .94—Loui- 
siana, .10 a .183—Alabama, .9 a .12—Mibssissippi, .10 « 
.13—N. Carolina, .9 a.104—Georgia, .9 @ .103—Wuis- 
Key, in hhds. Ist proof, .22—in barrels, .24—Woo1, 
common, unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .85—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bb). 
6.50 a 7.00; do. do. trimmed, 7.50—Herrings, No. 1, 
bbl. $3.25 a 3.50; No. 2, 2.75—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.623; 
No. 2, 5.374; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9; 





Y} do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 


Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo 


price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. ' 
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t (From the Selma Courier.) 
SUGAR. 


Copy of a letter addressed to Robert R. Harwell, Eg. 
of Jackson, Alabama. 

Dear Sir,—I returned last night om Attakapas, 
after an absence’ sigee early in May last, west of 
the Mississippi, for. Arkansas and Louisiana. Having 

ssed some time at the house of a friend and re- 

ative in Attakapas, I had the best opportunity of 
seeing the process of manufacturing sugar, and 
cultivation of the cane, and was much delighted 
with it. Those who are engaged in this business 
are thriving, and the value of their lands constantly 
improving. . In confirmation of this, there have 
been in Attakapas thfee hundred additional sugar 
works erected. "From those circumstances, I de- 
termined to advise Miy friends and acquaintances, 
and endeavour ‘to urge them to the culture of the 
sugar cane, and that without delay. Had I not 
heard you were from home, I should have called on 
you to-day. As you have fine lands for the bu- 
siness, I am sure you, will profit by information 
on the subject. Itis only necessary to have cor- 
rect information, to induce every one living south of 
latitude $3, who=have good lands, or who can get 
them, to make stgar. ‘The business is healthy, the 
labour far less*than in the cotton crop, and can be 
as easily cultiyated as corn after it is planted. The 
crop is finished early in June, like corn, and you 
have leisure Guring the heat of summer, and till 
October or November, when they begin to cut, 
grind and boil. This last takes four weeks or more, 
and is viewed rather as a frolic desired by the hands 
than dreaded. There is a great error in the public 
opinion, where they are unacquainted, that it! 
a large capital and a great number of 
make sugar. A man last season in Lafourche, 
the assistance of two little sons, ten and eleven 
of age, and a negro girl about the same age, 
sugar which he sold for $2250, clear of all ex 
but, as is customary, there are some help 
ind and boil, (which has to be carried on 
once, to keep the juice from souring,) and the % 
Jasses more than paid expenses. ‘The same man 
made the rollers, to grind, of live oak, and his whole 








‘ expense, besides the kettles, did not exceed thirty 


dollars. : i 
Two brothers, this season, in Attakapas, with 
their own labour, (being opposed to slave labour,) 
made 20 acres of creole cane, which will make 36 
or 40 hogsheads of sugar. They were entirely 
done grinding when I left there, and I understand 
they will overpay for help to harvest, with the mo- 
Jasses. Their profit will amount at least to $2500. 
But these are particular cases: one hand can and 
does, in ordinary cases, cultivate four aeres with 
ease, besides corn and other necessaries. One acre 
of good creole cane will make two hogsheads of 
sugar of 1000 lbs. each, which at 7 cents per Ib. is 
worth $140. Four acres, 8000 lbs.—560 dollars. 
From the best information I could get, 500 dollars 
to the hand is the common product. As to the suc- 
cess of the cane in this part, it is beyond doubt. I 
saw cane of three kinds, viz: the Ribband, the Cre- 
ole, and the Owhyhee, well matured in Sept., at 
Judge Bry’s, in Onachita, in latitude 32° $0. Ithas 
matured, wherever tried, south of latitude 33°, from 
South Carolina to Louisiana. Since at this place I 
have seen a fair sample of the ribband cane on the 
farm of Samuel B. Shields, Esq. on the bank of the 
Tombeckbe, within fifty paces of the federal road 
from Washington to New Orleans. The seed or 
stalk, from which this cane grew, Mr. Shields tells 
me, were sent to him by his now deceased brother, 
Thomas Shields, from New Orleans. There were 
three flour barrels of the slips of the seed cane. It 
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was planted on the 15th of March last—from mis- 
information ‘too shallow and too thick, or close. 
The ground was cleared in 1812, and never 
one ¢ was broken up and planted in drills, 

laic laterally; after p 
but chopped over twice. e cane was aye 4 
matesed to cut early in November. Mr. Shie 
tells me he has counted and cut as many as four- 
teen stalks from one single eye, or joint, and from 
ten to eighteen joints on each stalk. From the pro- 
duct of this little spot, he has planted at least two 
acres. From the uncommonly warm weather, it is 
now coming up; that is, sprouts from the stubble, 
or rattoon,as the sugar planters call it. I have 
seen a few stalks of this cane, that are within a few 
paces from whence I write, which were left stand- 
ing to see the effect which frost might have on it, 
and to give to friends. I have examined it closely, 
and believe it equal to any ribband cane I ever saw 
in Louisiana. 

The ribband cane is sold this season at Attaka- 
pas, for seed, as it stands in the field, at 200 dolls. 
per acre. The ribband cane is greatly preferred, 
every where, to the creole, or any other kind. It is 
larger, and makes from three to four hogsheads per 
acre, grows farther north, and matures at least one 
month earlier.. It is smooth, without those annoy- 
ing prickles on the leaves of the creole cane, and is 
not injured so much as the latter, by being blown 
down by storms, as it will ripen after it has fallen 
on the ground. All are trying.to get the ribband 
cane for seed. As I believe this to be a most im- 
gay subject, and the culture to be the most like- 
y to promote the interest and prosperity of the 
southern part of the United States, and is so little 
understood, I give such details of the culture and 
manufacture of sugar, as my opportunity and time 
will permit. 

The cane should be planted in a rich, dry soil, 
such as where the common cane grows. If the soil 
is wet, or subject to inundation, it should be leveed 
and ditched, to keep it dry. If the land has been 
cultivated in corn or cotton a year or two, the bet- 
ter; though worn out land is not good. It is plough- 
ed deep in the fall or winter, and prepared as for 
cotton—drills three or four feet apart. Some _— 
the cane a> they out i¢ in the fall, And cover it 
(six or eight inches,) and remove the earth in the 
spring, or in February, before it comes up; most 
persons prefer February. The seed cane is cut be- 
fore frost, as the eyes are easily injured by frost. 
They are put up in a kind of stack, with the buts 
of the stalks to the ground, and the tops leaning 
together till it spreads. twenty or thirty feet wide, 
and the outsides are covered with earth as far as 
the stalks are naked: of leaves. When it is plant- 
ed, the stalks are laid singly along the furrow, and 
capped as far as the leaves extend beyond the joint. 
The stalks are about three feet long, of which 70 
will plant a row &cross an acre, and 70 drills to the 
acre is 4900 stalks to the acre. When seed is 
scarce, and you wish to raise seed only, it is plant- 
ed further apart, (five or six feet.) Sometimes they 
cut the stalks in two between each joint, and plant 
the eyes or joints twelve or eighteen inches apart. 
One acre will plant five or more. 

The cane is a hardier plant than corn or cotton, 
and is not injured by spring frosts, as it does not 
begin to joint till May; as soon as it gets up high 
enough, it must be scraped and wonded like cotton 
with the hoe. It is nat thinned. It soor gets large 
enough, when it shades the ground and defies the 
weeds, ‘and becomes the most luxuriant crop be- 
fore fall that I ever beheld. The rows, three 
feet apart, become so thick as to be difficult to get 
through. In June itis laid by, or ceased working, 
as corn, and you are at ‘leisure during the summer 
heat, till October. If you could get seed to plant 
one or more acres this winter from the Mississippi, 


. 





{ would advise you to do so without fail; you will 


> was not ploughedjj nea 





oa rmn mew eemmmeee en on — 


only regret it if you do not. ‘Suppose you 


one acre the 


five, and the ~ 

hands; bet if you have twelve hands, 

rer your force, I advise to 

- sag Aga a season, and Roms i 
ave fifty acres of cane, and can in 

your works, and make 100 or 190 hogsheads 

worth 7 cents per Ib. to $10,000; and this 

would be the easiest work you ever did. You can 

go on with cotton or other business til you raise 

a stock of cane, with little hindrance on that ac- 

count. I will now mention something of the works 

and process of manufacturing, and conclude this 

long letter. : 

It is easy to cultivate more cane in Attakapas, 
than they can manufacture. When you have as 
much cane as your force can save, it is time to be- 
gin the works. A mill to grind; consisting of three 
cast iron cylinders, fifteen inches diameter, and 
three feet long, the iron one inch thick; these are 
fitted on timber, and set one end in a trough touch- 
ing each other: The middle roller extends high 
enough to fasten to a shaft like a cotton screw, and © 
turns the other two rollers with co Two or 
more mules will turn it, and it is with six or 
eight stalks at once, which are pressed flat, joints 
and all, and the juice runs in a constant stream to 
a reservoir convenient to the kettles. Four kettles 
are generally used, of a size to suit the business, as 
it is found that the same furnace will heat four as 
well as one. The kettles are of cast iron, shaped 
like a bowl or basin, generally five or six feet across 
the top. 

The set is one much less than the other; they are 
placed over a brick furnace, the largest first, into 
which the juice is put to skim; the least, or last, 
called the grand or grainer. They are twice filled 
and emptied into the grand. 

The first, or largest, is calledythe battery, or 
heater; here the t about hal t of slacked 
lime, each time it is filled up with juice. This is 
all the process of graining or liming it; when.they 

receive the syrup in the ungrainer is boiled enough, 

y raising it on the bucket, two persons dip it hasti- 
ly out with long handled buckets, and immediately 

1 it by emptying the other kettles, to keep it from 
burning, Each kettle from the first is placed a 
little ngher than the other, to skim off the froth 
or sap, into the first with a long wooden sword, 
and wipe it with a brush. The whiteness of the 
sugar depends on skimming and keeping it from 
burning as much as the grain or liming. hen the 
syrup is di out of the grainer, it is conveyed 
into an adjoining room into vats: or troughs, where 
it cools and becomes hard. It is then spaded up 
and put into hogsheads, setting one end over a vat, 
into which the molasses drains out of the sugar; 
some.stalks of cane are put into the hogshead, to 
lead lasses. They have greatly improved late- 
ly in Attakapas in graining sugar; they have the best 
specimens this season ever made. I will mention 
that it is the practice to employ persons acquainted 
with the business, to superintend the erection of 
the work, and to manage it the first season, There 
are plenty of persons anxious for eniployment that 
way} on moderate terms. 

ome send a hand to attend to the kettles, for a 
season, to learn. All depends upon getting one ac- 
quainted with graining and managing. 

You will excuse the hasty and crude manner in 
which this important matter is stated. ; 

When I see you and have leisure, I shall take a 
pleasure to — more intelligibly. If all those 
who could make sugar, would commence and quit 
the cotton business, those who could not make su- 

r would get a better price for their cotton. Every 

ing—health, interest, patriotism, and sound policy 
are in favour of it. ‘There is no danger of glutting 
the sugar market, for our country has too little cane 
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land, to supply the growing demand, which in- 


creases faster than the population. The tariff of 
three cents per pound is ample protection. 
(Signed,) JAMES McCOY. 





. THE SUGAR-CANE. 


Now, that it has been proved, beyond doubt, by 
actual iment, that the sugar-cane can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated on Red river lands; the tide of 
public opinion is evidently setting that way. Some 
of our most wealthy and enterprizing planters are 
commencing on a more extensive scale than hereto- 
fore This augurs well for the prosperity of the 
country. We hope, ere long, to see many others 
following the example, and we heartily wish them 
that success which we believe will crown their ex- 
ertions. [ Alex. (Lou.) Gaz. 





TOBACCO. 


We have before us a valuable exhibit concerning 
Maryland and Ohio tobacco, shewing the exports of 
1827, crop of 1826—sales in Europe in 1827, and 
the whole stock on hand, Ist of January, 1828. The 
following brief abstract takes in all that can be ge- 


nerally interesting: 
To Amsterdam. Rotterdam. Bremen 


From Baltimore, hhds. 4602 6967 8157 
District of Columbia, hhds. 6096 1527 $655 
Also—from Baltimore, 508 hhds. to Hamburg; 
188 to Stockholm. 259 to London; and 120 to Bor- 
deaux: And from the District of Columbia, 1868 
to Cowes and « market; 854to Havre. ‘Total from 
Baltimore, 20,751 hhds.—trom the District of Cuo- 
luwbia, 14,000—together. $4,751, exclusive of 870 
from Baltimore, and 150 from the District, sent to 
other ports, and theuce forwarded to Europe. 
Whole export in 1827, hhds. 35771 
There remained on hand, on the Ist of 
January,.1823 — 


In the warehouses at Baltimore, hhds. 6761 





on the Potomac, 2300 

Patuxent, &c. 700 

9761 

Export as above, .- 35771 
45532 

There was on hand, Ist of Jan. 1827, 14011 





Whole crop of Maryland and Ohio tobacco of 1826, 
$1,521 hhds.—to wit:—24,021 Maryland, and 
7500 Ohio. 

The stock on hand is given as follows— 
Ist Jan. 1828, at Baltimore, &e. . hhds. 9761 
Do Amsterdam, . ss 7966 





Do. Rotterdam, ‘ . . 5647 
Do. Bremen, and on the way, 5408 
Do. London, ; 600 
Do. Hamburg, 400 
Do. All other places, 900 
Add estimated crops of 1827, . 38000 
Whole amount on hand, 68682 





The whole quantity sold in Europe, in 1827, was 


as follows: 
In Amsterdam, hhds. 10507 


Rotterdam, 8426 
Bremen, . ; P 9700 
All other, 2500 





hhds. $1133 





Exports rrom tHE District or Co.umBia. 
The following statement of the export of the sin- 
Je article of Tobacco, trom the District of Colum- 
ja, during the last year, will be interesting to many 
of our readers The tobacco was all, or nearly all. 





of the growth of Maryland and Ohio. If this Dis- 


trict is now an exporting point for Ohio, with the 
immense intervening land carriage, What would it 
not be for the whole western country, with the fa- 
cility of a canal from the Obio to the Potomac? 
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Febr’y 26'Charies, —!i—|]—] — | 296 
March 18 Helvetius, 493 
“6 10;Shenandoah,| — | — | 150 
« 30! Virginia, 818 
April _5/Diligence, —|—j|— | 486 
“$ 18/)Superb, — | 688 
May 1| Rousseau, —j|— | 4394 
June 2| Gov. Brooks, | — | — | — | 428 

a 18} Laura, —}— | 290 

ss 21 | Syren, —|—{|—]— } 300 

“ 30/ Pioneer, 542 

July  3/Emblem, —j|—|— | 260 

se 23|Shenandoah, | — 811 

es 25) Beta, 524 

August 17) Eagle, 659 

“s 17; Washington,| — | — | — | 244 

25} Columbia, 649 L 

“« $1) Envoy, —}|— | 427 

Sept. 5)Wm. Baker, | 305 

ss 6) Kremlin, — | 431 

“s 19| Florida, 376 

es 29) Eagle, — | — | 485 

October 5|Gold Hunter,] — | — | -- | 450 

ss 5|Robt. Patton,|) — | — | -—- | — | 258 

“6 9| Volant, — |— | 350 

« 9) Virginia, 793 

“ i 5|Massasoit, 450 

se 15} William, — |— | 450 

ss 17|St Peter, — | 408 

ae 17| Diligence, 487 

ad 29|Shenandoah, | — | — | 208 

6096) 1527!3655)1868 854 
RECAPITULATION. 

To Amsterdam, hhds. 6096 
Rotterdam, 1637 
Bremen, , : $655 
Cowes and a market, 1868 
Havre, . 3 ‘ 854 
Europe indirect, 150 

hhds. 14,150 





(From the Georgia Journal.) 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
Eatonton, Tuesday Evening, Feb. 5, 1828. 

Pursuant to previous notice, by A Citizen Farmer, 
a large and respectable number of citizens convened 
at the court house, for the purpose of considering 
the embarrassments which we, as a community 
labour under, and of devising a mode of relief, cal- 
culated to alleviate the pressure of the times— 

On motion, William Flournoy, Esq. was called to 
the chair, and Mark 2 Cooper requested to act as 
secretary, who took their seats accordingly. 

After an interchange of ideas, it was moved, that 
the chairman appoint a committee of five, for the 
purpose of — such resolutions as they may 
think adapted to the condition of our country, and 
Messrs. William Turner, Josiah Flournoy. Irby Hud- 
son, Joel Branham and Thomas Hozxey, were appoint- 
ed as a committee. 

The meeting adjourned, to meet on this day two 


weeks, 
Tuesday, 19th February, 1828. 
The citizens from the various parts of the county 
convened at the court house, William Flournoy, 
Esq. being absent, Dr John Kennon was called to 
the chair, when Mr. Turner, chairman of the com 





mittee appointed for the purpose of drafting such 
resolutions as might be thought adapted to the con- 
dition of our country, offered the following report. 

Oa motion of Josiah Flournoy, Esq. the report 
and resolution were adopted. 

On motion, Resolved, That the editors of the 
Journal and Recorder be —= to publish the 
report and resolution offered by the committee and 
adopted by the meeting 

_ JOHN KENNON, Chairman. 

Marg A. Coorer, Secretary. 


In relation to the following report, it may be pro- 
per to remark, that, being composed from the drafts 
of several persons, rather hastily thrown together, 
itis rather more prolix than it otherwise would have 
been. From the same cause, there may not be quite 
as much uniformity of langiilie, on some minor to- 
pics, even of sentiment or matter, as might other- 
wise have appeared. Yet it 8 hoped that, upon the 
whole, the document will be productive of some 
good. 

REPORT. 


The committee appointed to enquire into the causes 
of the existing embarrassments in the commu- 
nity, and to suggest the best method of relief, re- 
port, 

That they have directed their anxious attention to 
the discharge of the duty assigned them; and now 
submit the following censiderations 

The embarrassments complained of, are mainly 
attributable to the following causes:—the reduced 
prices of produce; the exhaustion of our lands; bad 
crop years, bad management; extravagance, and 
purchasing on credit. 

ft is needless to dwell on a matter so well under- 
stood as the effi ct produced by an unexpected and 
éétiiiderable reduction in the prices of our staple 
odities. Nor is it necessary to descant largely 

what is obvious to the most superficial obser- 

f) that our fields are deprived of much of their 
Gfigiial fertility. The unfavourable seasons are 
ly ‘remembered, even by our most judicious 
yoiere, And, although the imputation of bad ma- 

ement may be unpleasant, yet it is believed to be 

Merited, even by some who have had the reputation 

of being good managers. ‘This bad management 

has consisted either in having no system, or having 

a wrong system. Many have employed others to at- 

tend to their business, who ought not to have em- 

ployed any one. Others, win were obliged to em- 
ploy overseers and other agent:, have not bestowed 
as much personal attention on their own affairs, as 
they might and ought to have done. Many have 
planted too much cotton, and too little corn. The 
consequence has been, that they have incurred the 
disgrace as well as the expense, of buying, instead 
of raising, horses, and hogs, and even corn. Ano- 
ther fruitful source of embarrassment, is extrava- 
gunce; our expenditures have been entirely dispro- 
portioned to our income. We have bought clothes 
for ourselves and families, instead of making them. 

We have bought fine horses, and carriages, and 

saddles, when cheaper would have done. We have 

maintained our children in idleness and style, when 

- ought to have reared them in plainness and in- 

ustry. 

But it is easy to perceive that the causes enume- 
rated, however powerlul in themselves, could never 
have produced the existing state of things, if it had 
not been for the existence, or, at least, the abuse of 
credit. This is indeed the Pandora’s box, from 
which most of the evils complained of have ema- 
nated. 

Connected with the system or with the abuse of 
credit, is another evil of considerable magnitude; 
that of securityship. Many persons who would be 
able otherwise to bear up, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of the times, are ruined by the laudable, yet 
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unavailing attempt to sustain their friends by secu- 
rityship and endorsements. , 

Phe committee might easily add to this catalogue 
other causes for the embarrassments of the present 
time; but itis useless. Some of them are so con- 
nected with the formation of our community, and 
others, with our moral constitutions, as to preclude 
even the hope of immediate remedy. ‘The commit- 
tee will, therefore, proceed to suggest such remedies 
for the present distress, as they believe to be clearty 

racticable. And here they must indulge their re- 
grets, that the fallen fortunes of many cannot be re- 
stored by any course which can be suggested. To 
such it only remains, to pay their debts as far as 
their effects will extend; ascertain the true ground 
on which they stand; and, no longer deceiving others 
or themselves, “begin anew their journey and their 
lives.” Pursuing this course, it would still be prac- 
ticable for a considerable number of them to acquire 
a competency, or even a fortune, for their families, 
while there is little or no hope from a contrary 
course. , 

Presupposing the necessary industry, without 
which it is impossible to succeed, the remedies 
which would be more immediately beneficial to the 
community at large, are: —To dismiss extravagance; 
to make as much and buy as little, as possible; to 
avoid as much as possible the purchase of articles 
on credit; to be economical in every respect. 

The propriety of these suggestions is so obvious 
as to require but little elucidation. In the idea of 
making as much and buying as little as possible, is 
included, not only the production of commodities for 
market, but of an ample supply of provisions, cloth- 
ing, work animals, &c. for domestic use. The ad- 
vantage of purchasing necessaries with cash, is. too 
apparent to need illustration. To give full effect.to 
these recommendations, it is necessary to kee 
counts of receipts and expenditures, so as to 
at any time to know your standing; (an ignor 
of which often causes a man to incur ruinous 
ditures or engagements;) and to be systematican, 
things, having a time and place for every thing ape 
me operation; and every thing in its time, and 
place. 

It is recommended to every man who has 
charge of a family, or estate, éo ascertain the fu 
amount of all the demands sgainst him accurately, 
and set this sum down; aad then estimate as cor- 
recily, all the means be now has in hand, to meet 
these demands. 

If he finds that bis means are competent, to the 
ends desired, he has nothing to do but to mind the 
same things, and to walk by the same rule—setting 
as good an example as he possibly can, of industry. 

But if, upon examination of his affairs, he finds 
he has only in part the means to pay his debts, let 
him put three years business, as nearly as he can, 
together; take the average profit of one year, and 
see if that will meet all the claims upon him, after 
he has dispensed with all superfluitirs. if this will 
answer his purposes fully, let him go in hope that 
he shall obtain the wished for end. 

If otherwise, it is perceived that two or more years 
of prosperity must attend him before he can be de- 
livered from embarrassment, let bim sell that por- 
tion of his property which is least profitable and 
most saleable, until he has reduced his debts to the 
compass of one years profit. 

Without adverting to what may be done by the 
introduction of new articles of culture on our farms, 
it may now be emphatically said, that cotton is our 
only agriculiural product for exterior trade, Of 
cotton, we annually raise about eight thousand bales; 
which may be estimated to be worth, clear of freight 
and other expenses incident to its sale, about one 
hundred and eighty thonsand dollars.) This sum is 
our only reliance to pay our current expenses of 
every kind, and our debts; and which we have no 
hope can be materially enlarged. 






Our annual expenditures we estimate to be: 


In store accounts,average, -. _-. $85,000 
Pork brought from other states 15,000 
Horses and mules, o eg y 8,000 
Pleasure carriages, household furni- 

ture, watches, doctors’ bills, black- 
smith accounts, . 8,000 


Salt, iron, sugar, coffee, cotton bag- 
ging, and other articles usualiy 
bought at places where we sell our 
cotton, and not ineluded in the esti- 
mate of store accounts, . 

Interest on existing foreign debts, 
computed at legal per cent, and 
without taking into view the many 
instances in which more than law- 
ful interest is given, . 


8,000 


25,000 





Making our annual expenses amount to $149,000 


This calculation, if erroneous, we believe, shows 
our annual expenses to be less than they actually are; 
but taking it for correct it leaves an excess in the 
avails of our yearly labours, after paying annual ex- 

enses, of ole thirty-one thousand dollars, applica- 

le to the payment of present debts; an amount by 
far too small to extinguish them, or so to reduce them 
as to change their present burthensome and destruc- 
tive character, within any time that we can reason- 
ably hope that the helders of them will forbear to 
press and compel their payment. But a material 
fact in relation to this balance should not escape ob- 
servation; many of our citizens, from better manage- 
ment, accident, or other causes, are in prosperous 
circumstances; and it is into their hands that a con- 
siderable part of the money immediately, or ulti- 
mately, goes; and although the whole amount of 
the balance, if exclusively applied to the relief of 
those whose circumstances are most needing it, 
would be together insufficient, yet it is apparent that 
they get much less than the amount of that balance. 
And what is the consequence? 

Some by ruinous sacrifices, in the shape of addi- 
tional interest, or the sale, for less than their value, 


_,|of the demands which they hold upon others, put 


off, for a little time, the day of final payment. 

The property of others, we will not say more un- 
fortunale, is taken to satisfy debts, enlarged by costs 
and expenses. If the property when under the she- 
riff’s hammer, could be sold for its fair value, the re- 
sult would not be lamentable; but this is not, and 
cannot be the case; because the amount of property 
which the debts and embarrassments of the commu- 
nity compel them to throw into market, at a fair 
price, greatly exceeds the annual proceeds of cot- 
ton, deducting annual expenses, and it is to these cir- 
cumstances, prices of property must.and will be gra- 
duated, and not as in ordinary cases, to its intrinsic 
worth. No person, however accurate may be his 
opinion of the value of a thing sold, and how desir- 
ous soever he may be to possess it, can buy with- 
out he can pay the money for it; this, but few can 
do; and all the consequences of a glutted market 
ensue; but little competition; much to be sold; and 
but little to buy with. ‘The end must be a sacrifice 
of the property sold, and not anfrequentiy, a hope- 
less insolvency of valuable members of the commu- 
nity; poverty, privation and distress among their fa- 
tmilies, and often in cases where the moral worth of 
the sufferer claims our deepest sympathy and com- 
misseration 3 

it is not among the least evils of the times that 
their tendency is strong, is irresistible, to make the 
rich, richer; the poor, poorer. ‘Take an instance 
where property is sold at a sacrifice. Precisely the 
difference between the actual sale and value ‘of the 
thing sold, is the gain of the purchaser, at the ex- 
pense of the unfortunate owner, and sometimes at 
the expense of the creditors also; as where an indivi- 





dual whose property, at its worth, would cover his 
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debts, does not sell for its value; there is 4 Geficiency, 
which his creditors lose, gained most usually by him 
who already has enough, and lost to him to whom 
it is necessary for the actual comfort and mainte- 
nance of his family, or,im case of creditors, neces- 
sary to the payment of their own debts, 
It is from the same cause that purchasers of notes 

advance with such rapid strides to wealth among 

us. It would be wasting time to attempt to prove 

that the use of money is not worth as much as 

is asked and obtained by them for it; and it ar- 

gues a kind of infatuation among us, which we do 

not believe has any existence, to suppose that we 

would voluntarily, aud without being under great 

necessity, moral, or otherwise, give so much above 

its real value for it. In the pressure and necessities 

of our circumstances, an individual who wields his 

capital in that business, has an advantage over the 

community equal to the difference between the true 

value of the use of money, and the amount obtain- 

ed: a difference, we believe, of not less than from 

15 to 20 per centum, at com interest, and 
which, in its serene is entirely competent to the 
heaping up of great riches on the one hand, aad 
wither and consume on the other. 

Such are some of the deleterious consequences 
of our pecuniary difficulties. Rapid accumulations 
of additional wealth by those who commonly have 
enough; and as rapid a divestment of the little pro- 
perty possessed by others, every way as deserv- 
ing. . 
+7 may be well here to say a word relating to the 
mischievous character of a large portion of the 
debts we now owe. ‘They are virtually forei 
debts, and so many drains to carry from us enti 
much of the money which would otherwise remain 
in circulation among us. A man owes a debt to his 
neighbour, that neighbour or some other person, 
into whose hands the money soon goes, owes one 
of our merchants, to whom he pays it, The mer- 
chant owes for his goods, which he must pay for; 
and in this way it very often happens, that money 
has hardly reached us from the sale of our cotton, 
before it commences its return back. But if we 
owed no foreign debts, the money we migh’ pay in 
discharge of such as we did owe, would ordinarily 
still remain with us, and increase the only fund 
which can be relied upon to make property sell for 
its worth; that is, the amount in the finde of our 
citizens, seeking its investment in property. It is, 
therefore, the unnecessary and improper amount of 
our purchases from abroad, directly or indirectly, 
that makes the “‘balance of trade” against us; first, 
draining us of our money, as being most portable; 
and, if continued, eventually taking from us much 
of our other agian that can be carried away with 
the most facility. 

To trace, in all their ramifications, the various 
pecuniary and moral evils which grow out of such a 
state of things, would far transcend the limits with- 
in which we wish to confine our remarks. We 
shall content ourselves with stating, most confident- 
ly, that we have an effectual remedy in our hands; 
that by pursuing a proper course of chment 
and self denial, the community -haveitcompletely 
in their power to relieve themselves their pe- 
cuniary difficulties. tee 
We would make a single remark as to an expec- 
tation entertained by some, (upon mick much re- 
liance is placed, which we fear will be found delu- 
sive,) in relation to an increase in the price of cot- 
ton. The price of this article will, we presume, be 
always subject to occasional fluctuation; short crops 
and other circumstances, may sometimes cause an 
advance. But our opinions, founded upon our best 
judgments is, that the average price will continue 

w, and ultimately reach a point less than any to 
which it bas gone for many years. Sales made in 





the -early part of next season may, perhaps, seem 
contradictory to this; if, however, it should so hap- 
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pen, we fear that time will ultimately prove the (From the American Daily Advertiser.) 
correctness of the opinion here advanced, We MADDER. _ HORTICULTURE. 
turn, therefore, to what we believe to be our Mia. Pouisoer, Belmont, March 27, 1828. | INFLUENCE OF TREES UPON SMALLER 


dependence for relief—the curtailment of our ex- 
penses. 

Our community has already strained every nerve; 
has put in requisition all its means, to raise all the 
cotton it can raise, and cannot hope materially to 
increase its quantity from its present average 
amount. We attempt to raise nothing else for fo- 
reign trade, and all we have done is insufficient to 
meet our exigencies. The fault is not in our soil; a 
great deal worse is tilled to much advantage. Cot- 
ton is a far more valuable agricultural product than 
the climate permits to be raised in many other 
countries, which are nevertheless prosperous. ‘The 
fault isin ourselves. Our wasteful and expensive 
habits, formed in times of unexampled prosperity, 
are retained. But those times are gone. We have 
not had the wisdom to change with the times; and, 
until we do so, our case is hopeless. We now make 
about one hundred and eighty thousand dollars a 
year from our cotton. We must,if we would save 
ourselves, reduce our expenses so, that a sufficiency 
of that sum shall remain, to be annually applied to 
the payment of old debts, to extinguish them in a 
reasonable time. We would earnestly urge to the 
community, that except this, there is nothing else 
to depend on. Stern necessity is at work among 
us, and sooner or later, willing or unwilling, to that 
we must yield; but how much better would it be, 
how much misery would it save us, if, in the lan- 
guage of the best of books, it could be said of each 
individual—“The wise man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself.” 

If we would hide ourselves from impending evils, 
let us contract no new debts, except from the most 
unavoidable necessity, and apply all we can save, 
to the discharge of old. Let us make every thing 
which we need, and which we can make, in our 
own families. 

We must raise all the pork needed in our fami- 
lies, and a surplus for the supply of those whose 
avocations and situations prevent them from doing 
so. This can easily be done by next season, and 
would save us annually fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars. ‘We must raise our own horses and mules, 
The effect of this would not be felt under three or 
four years; after that time, ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars could be saved annually in this item. 

None doubts our capacity to do all these things, 
and to do them easily. We should, in doing so, not 
be able to raise as much cotton as we now do; but 
the gain by us in the exchange would be great. 
We do not believe that we should fall short ten 
thousand dollars in the amount of cotton crops an- 
nually, to accomplish every thing recommended; 
and by rigidly adhering to the course recommend- 
ed, instead x nett gain each year of thirty-one 
thousand dollars, we do not doubt it would be swell- 
ed to more than a hundred thousand dollars; and 
that in a short time we should generally be as pros- 
perous and as happy, as ease in our money affairs 
could make us. , 

We forbear enlatging upon the many happy ef- 
fects, pecuniary, Moral and political, which would 
accompany this stéady and unwavering prosecution 
of our interests. “We have endeavoured honestly 
to point out the evils which burthen us, their cause 
onl Ge remedy? And much pleasure would it give 
us if our humble efforts should be productive of any 
good, however small. 
~ In consideration of the premises, the committee 
recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 


tion: 

Resolved, That the relief of the community from 
existing embarrassments, can only be effected by a 
due consideration of the causes enumerated, and a 
determined adoption of the remedies suggested in 
the feregoing report. 





Please to publish the letter 1 herewith transmit 
for public benefit. ‘The writer merits and will re- 
ceive the thanks of the society, for his patriotic en- 
deavour to introduce into our country, a most val- 
uable dye-stuff. It will be too late in the season to 
wait for a regular meeting of the society, in order 
to obtain their directions for the distribution of the 
roots. 
Mr. William S. Warder, by and with the advice of 
the vice presidents and curators, to cause the roots 
to be distributed to and among such applicants as 
in their judgment, will do justice in their cultivation. 

I have long been convinced, that an entire change 
in the farming of those who live near, or within an 
extensive circuit around our city, will conduce to 
their essential and indispensable advantage, and to 
the prosperity of the city, which will become one 
of the first manufacturing cities in the United 
States, when the inland supplies of coal, iron and 
other native products arrive at full perfection. Dye 
stuffs will then be most indispensably required. 

It therefore behoves our farmers and gardeners, 
immediately to begin the cultivation of all such ar- 
ticles as will be in extensive demand; none thereof 
will be more important than the madder. It re- 
quires time (three years,) to perfect its qualities; 
and it delights in deep, light or alluvial soils, either 
artificially so made, or naturally deep, and some- 
what moist. Such are our meadows and vallies, 
every where to be found. 

Although the time required for its full perfection, 
may seem forbidding, yet every thing must have a 
spirited and zealous beginning. At the end of the 
first year, the offsets, from the original root, will 
furnish ample supplies for extended cultivation, and 
thus large plantations may be made. Mean time 
the leaves are eagerly devoured by cattle, where 
cut and delivered to them twice per day, or accor- 
ding to their forwardness of growth. Leaving the 
heart-shoots uncut, will conduce to the health and 
increase of the root. If required, ample directions 
for its culture will be published. Yours, truly, 

RICHARD PETERS, 
President Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
Providence, March 5, 1828. 
To the President of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society: 

Sir,—You will receive herewith, a hamper of 
madder-roots of the best quality, raised in Holland. 
They were purchased by me in Amsterdam, with a 
view of propagating them in this country, where 
they will thrive as well as im Europe, from whence 
our manufacturers derive, at present, their supply 
of this valuable dye-stuff. The cultivation of mad- 
der has not, to my knowledge, been attempted in 
the United States. Feeling assured, that by a little 
attention to the culture of this plant, our country 
may be rendered independent of foreign nations for 
a supply of it, should it not eventually even prove 
a profitable staple article of export. I am induced 
to forward this small parcel to you for an experi- 
ment, with the conviction that under the auspices 
of your society, every attention will be paid to the 
subject, which its importance seems to demand. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedientservant, 
ZACHARIAH ALLEN. 





Rustic Rewarvs.—The Lincolnshire Agricultu- 
ral Society has given a prize of ten guineas to one 
man, for having had seventeen children, (ten living,) 
and been forty years in the service of one master; 
and another of five guineas, for twenty-five children, 
(ten living,) and a service of forty-one years. 

[Chester (Eng) Chronicle. 


I have, therefore, requested the secretary, P 





PLANTS. 
Mr. SKINNER, West-Chester, Penn. April 2, 1828. 

Sir,—It is well known to agricultural observers, 
that certain trees exert a pernicious influence upon 
many other plants growing in their immediate vi- 
cinity; and especially upon some of our cultivated 
lants, such as Indian corn, oats, wheat, &c. his fact 
is very remarkable in Indian corn fields, along the 
margins of wood-lands. It is probable that all trees 
are more or less injurious to cultivated plants, which 
are located within the sphere of their influence; but 
some kinds are much more so than others. Every 
farmer may have observed that cultivated crops, si- 
tuated along the borders of wood-lands, exhibit a 
more sickly appearance, and to a greater extent in 
the field, opposite some trees, than others. For in- 
stance, this effect is generally more remarkable in 
the vicinity of chestnut, hickory, and tulip poplar 
trees, than in the neighbourhood of locust trees, 
maples, persimmons, &c. Our hedgers assert, also, 
that the red cedar (Juniperus virginiana,) and black 
walnut, (Juglans nigra,) are particularly injurious 
to the Virginia thorn, when permitted to grow near 
the latter. It has been supposed that this injury 
was owing to some pernicious secretion, or exhala- 
tion from the trees, by which the atmosphere was 
contaminated immediately around them, and ren- 
dered unfit for the healthy growth of more delicate 
plants. This notion derived sonfe plausibility from, 
and was probably strengthened by, the fabulous 
stories so long current, respecting the celebrated 
Bolgin Upas, which was said to destroy all vegeta- 
tion for a great distance around it, by means of a 

ious emanation from that marvellous tree. 

Itwas obvious that it was not the mere shade of the 

eea) along our corn fields, which produced the 

in question, because, although shade alone, 

has some agency in checking a vigorous 

aud perfect vegetation, the difference is too striking 

im the vicinity of certain trees, to be ascribed whol! y 
to that circumstance. 

An ingenious farmer of this county suggested to 
me, upwards of twenty years ago, that this unfriend- 
ly influence of trees upon crops, was neither owing 
to shade, nor to any exhalation from the trees; but 
that the roots of the trees robbed the smaller plants 
of their due share of nutriment. His idea was, that 
there were certain constituent ingredients in soils 
which were more particularly adapted to the nou- 
rishment of certain plants—that when this nourish- 
ment was exhausted, the plants which depended on 
it necessarily declined, and others, more congenial 
to the altered, or new condition of the soil, succeed- 
ed. This opinion was in some degree corroborated 
by the fact, of the character of the soil every where 
determining the character of the thrifty vegetation 
upon it; and, also, from the success attending a rota- 
tion of crops—which seemed to be best explained up- 
on some such principle: for it is well ascertained that 
a continued succession of the same crops does not 
succeed so well as the alternate husbandry. In pur- 
suance of this theory, my friend argued that cer- 
tain trees drew from the soil, in an eminent degree, 
the same nourishing ingredients that some of our 
cultivated crops did; and, being more vigorous, or 
endowed with greater power to that effect, of course, 
robbed the latter of their due share of pabulum, and 
left them weak and dwindling. The truth of his 
doctrine, he alleged, was confirmed by the nature 
of the remedy, which had been found most effec- 
tual in correcting the evil,—which was, to prevent 
the roots of the trees from having access to the 
soil in which the smaller plants grew. 

It had been permed 4 that a narrow ditch, dug 
along the borders of wood-lands, or around trees, so 
as to cut off all communication, by means of the 
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‘roots, between them and the cultiva s il, | 
pretty effectually correct the injurious influence of 
the trees, and allow smaller plants to thrive, and 
flourish, up to the very margin of the ditch. This 
seemed clearly to show that the evil was produced 
chiefly through the medium of the roots; and not 
from mere shade, nor from any effluvium, or se- 
creted matter, emanating from the trees themselves. 

Without stopping to inquire into the truth of the 
above, or of any other theory, there is no doubt of 
the fact, that a ditch along the edge of wood lands, 
or between forest trees and cultivated plants, Is a 
very effectual mode of correcting the evil alluded 
to, and of promoting a thrifty vegetation quite near 
to such wood lands. ‘The practice has been pursued 
by several of the most careful and judicious far- 
mers in this vicinity, for a number of years past; 
and, from its uniform effects, unquestionably de- 
serves to be more generally adopted. I shall close 
these hasty remarks by giving, in his own words, 
the observations of one of my neighbours, whose 
success in agriculture forms the best eulogy of his 
skill. His experience on this subject is directly to 
the purpose, and seems to be conclusive. 

«Some years ago, I purchased a small farm, sur- 
rounded on three sides with the wood-land of my 
neighbours. In a conversation with an elderly and 
respectable friend of the vicinage, he observed to me, 
that { had paid for more land than I would have the 
benefit of. On my inquiring the reason, he said 
that my neighbours would receive the benefit from 
1ay tilling and manuring, for a considerable distance 
in my fields, by the roots of the trees penetrating 
my land. I then determined to try an experiment, 
that had been suggested some time before, of cut- 
ting a ditch near the line to a depth sufficient to cut 
off all, or most of the horizontal roots, whith ex- 
tended into my fields. I commenced where 
of the Virginia thorn had been set near the 
and was then in a languishing conditi 
some rods in length, between the hedge an 
about fifteen inches in depth, which appéa 
sufficient to take off all the roots. Other 
interfered for about three weeks: then ano 
tion was cut—and business again prevented its 
being finished. When I proceeded to cut thé third 
and last part, { observed the thorns, and grass, along 
the first cutting, had improved in colour, and growth, 
so as to be equal to those at any distance from the 
woods. The second part was something like half- 
way (in improvement,) between the first and third 
portions. } therefore concluded there could be no 
doubt, that it was the roots, and not the shade of 
the woods, that did the principal injury to the ad- 
joining cleared land.’ I have since extended this 
mode of ditching considerably, and with equal suc- 
cess; having had the satisfaction of — all kinds 
of grain and grass growing up to the edge of the 
ditch, equal to that of any other part of the field— 
with the exception of grain not ripening quite so 
soon where it was shaded. ‘The success | have had 
in making-the above experiment, induces me to re- 
commend it with confidence: believing that many in- 
dividuals might be profitably employed in such a 
work, where they would otherwise remain idle.” 

Should you deem the foregoing observations wor- 
thy of the space they will occupy in your valuable 
journal, they are entirely at your service. 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obed’t, 







W. D. 





CHILI PEAS, SIOUX CORN, &c. 
Thorndale, near Taneytown, 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 3d April, 1828. ; 
Sir,—You have often complained of your friends 
not reporting the success of different kinds of seeds, 
&c., that you were so kind as to distribute amongst 
them. Iam one of those against which the charge 


‘which 1 do not récollect; however, some Ido, 
peas from Albany, said to resist the bugs, Chili 
peas, Sioux corn, said to be very prolific, cuttings 
af Cherokee rose, Madeira pe seed, and la 
wheat, I think from some place near the Baltic. 
The peas had no bugs when I got them, but their 
produce was not so, and if they were bug-proof at 
Albany, it must be owing to a difference inthe cli- 
mate; however, I consider them an excellent thing; 
they grow large, and are very productive. ‘The 
Chili peas, when planted on poor ground, produced 
poorly, and when on good, they always lodged, and 
mostly rotted before they ripened—after trying 
them for several years, [I abandoned them. ‘The 
Sioux corn was early, but the ears were so trifling, 
[ considered it unprofitable, and gave it up. ‘The 
Cherokee rose cuttings were dried, and injured in 
the carriage, and did not grow. I should like to 
have some more at a proper season. The Madeira 
grape seed did not produce one plant. I sowed it 
in the spring; perhaps that was not the right sea- 
son? The ae wheat, (to my shame be it told,) 
lay over for three or four years; however, I plant- 
ed it late last fall, and I find a small portion of 
it is growing. I am engaged in planting a vine- 

ard, and am anxious to have it enclosed with a 

edge, that neither man or beast can break through 
or climb over. I have sown a — of hone 
locust seed, believing that it will furnish me wit 
plants, that will answer my purpose. I intend 
planting a double row, and to thicken them by clip- 
ping, like a thorn hedge; but having no experience 
of the article, I will be particularly obliged to any 
gentleman who has, to give me information on the 
ar ‘tet 

ours, very res ully, 
att ee C. BIRNIE. 


P. S. I am sorry I cannot persuade your trustees 
to take cognizance of the hedging system: I hope | 
shall soon be able to convince them of the practi- 
cability of it, on a pretty large scale. 





(From Prince on Horticulture.) 
OLIVE, POMEGRANATE, DATE, &c. 


Olive, or Olea europea.—This tree, whose culti- 
vation seems now advancing in Florida, may be 
cohsidered as calculated to impart immense riches 
to that portion of our country*which may be found 
congenial to its culture. But, perhaps it is not ge- 
nerally known, that in France and Italy, they enu- 
merate no less than seventeen different varieties of 
the cultivated olive, all of which are esteemed for 
possessing, toa greater or less degree, the different 
properties for which the olive is valued. Some va- 
rieties are said to preduce oil in greater quantity, 
others that of a more delicate quality, while others 
are deemed more suitable for preserves; &c. The 
whole number of these varieties, has been intro- 
duced to this country by the author, and are now 
under culture at his establishment, and will be found 
enumerated in his Green-house. In England, the 
ra produces fruit plentifully in a common Green- 

ouse. ' 

The Olive—Emblem of Peace—In old Rome, 
every new married couple were crowned: with gar- 
lands of the olive, to represent that quiet‘and peace 
which attend, or rather which ought to attend, the 
hymeneal union. The victor at the Olympic 8 
was honoured with an olive crown. Noah’s dove is 
represented: with an olive branch in its beak, as 
bringing the promise of peace to a desolated world. 
The bird of the American banner has its branch in 
one talon, and arrows in the other, as if offering 
either peace or war to the nations of the earth. 
The olive was consecrated to Pallas, and was the 
favourite tree of the virgin goddess. When the 
god of the trident quarrelled with her, for the ho- 
nour of giving name to the city of Athens, their 





is fairly laid. In fact, 1 got several things from you 


peers resolved, that the one who should give the 


city. | Neptane dashed his trident on the sea-shore, 
and ate : 


with her spear, and the gentle olive raised its mild 
_ above the earth—the goddess was trium- 
phant. ' ? 
Pi te.—This t has produced fruit in 
Hogins » against a south wall, and also at Long is- 
land, by being protected during winter. It is far 
from being tender, and may, without doubt, be ac- 
climated to the country south of the Potomac. It 
does not seem to be generally known, that there 
are several very superior varieties of this fruit, such 
as the large Malta, the sweet fruited, the white 
fruited, &c.; besides which there are a number-of 
varieties that are particularly beautiful as ornamen- . 
tal flowering plants, such as the double crimson, the 
monstrous double crimson, the double white, the 
yellow pede the dwarf flowering, &e. Gen- 
eral Forman, of Maryland, informs me, that the 
pomegranate flourishes with him without the least 
protection. 
Zizyphus sinensis, or Chinese Date.—This tree is 
extensively cultivated in China, and the fruit is 
much esteemed. ‘The varieties of this fruit in.that 
country, are said-to be almost as numerous as those 
of the plum in Europe. It has latterly been intro- 
duced into cultivation in the gardens of Europe, to 
which it promises to be a great acquisition. Both 
this and the two following would suit the climate of 
the southern states. 

Zizyphus vulgaris, or common Jujuba.—This fruit 
is well known in the south of Europe, and is gene- 
rally called the European jujuba. Its fruit is ex- 
cellent for preserves, under which form it is sold in 
the shops of Paris, London, and other cities of Eu- 
rope. ? 

Zizyphus Iptus, or Lote Tree.—This produces a 
drupe of very pleasant flavour, and in North Africa 
is said to be an article of much importance to the . 
natives, a particular tribe of whom anciently deriv- 
ed their name from living upon the lote. 





SILK. 


[Every fact upon this subject is interesting, and 
here are some new ones, ——— the spontaneous 
growth of the worm and its food, and the uncom- 
mon size of their cocoons, in Mississippi.] 


Mr. Skinner, Bicksburg, (Mis.) March 19, 1828. 

Sir,—I have taken the liberty to enclose a speci- 
men of the silk of this country, as it is found in the 
forest. The size of the cocoons truck me as being 
remarkable, though from what I can learn, not un- 
common in this country. When brought to me, it 
was about the size of a hen’s egg, and differed from 
all others that I have seen, by having a husk on the 
outside, in all respect similar to that which imme- 
diately enclosed the'worm. Between the two husks 
the silk was extremely loose. It was brought to me 
by a negro, who said it was found upon a black 
mulberry. The cocoons are found sometimes upon 
the linn and sometimes upon the Upon the 
latter, they are generally ur 
they are mostly larger th 

his part of the country @ 

pr mostly black and 
of the white. Probably fc 
mulberry are barren, but from the shape 
are supposed to be of the black species. 

I 4m anxious to obtain some information upon 
the culture of silk, as applicable to this country. 
It would give me pleasure, therefore, to hear from 
you upon the subject. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. H. BENTON. 


{The essay of Mr. Buchanan will have answered 

















the call of our correspondent.) ‘ 
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' Sing Manuractuar or Evouann. 

According to the late statement of Mr. Huskis- 
son, the silk manufactare of England now reaches 
the enormous amount of fourteen millions sterling 
per annum, and is consequenfly, after cotton, the 

reatest staple of the country. Some will think 

ir. H. should no more let this be known, than a 
merchant should his good voyages. 


EE 


RURAL ECONOMY. 





MALT LIQUORS. 

{As Farmers are about to come to a general re- 
solution to dispense altogether with the use of ar- 
dent spirits, except as medicine in cases of cramp 
or other emergencies; and as it will be, at first es- 
pecially, desirable to substitute for witiskey some 
light refreshing beverage, all good housewives will 
wish to know how best to make and preserve small 
beer. The following directions contain some useful 
hints fer bottling. ‘Those given in the same book 
for brewing, appear to be on too large a scale for 
common family use—we will endeavour to procure 
information on that point also, adapted to the wants 
and convenience of families in the country. If any 
doubt the practicability of doing most comfortably 
without ardent spirits, let them look at the Quakers! 
where is there in the known world, a class of people 
so neat, so cleanly, so snug, so healthy, so comfort- 
able, so moral?} 


THE PROPER METHOD OF BOTTLING MALT LIQUORS, 


As a necessary preparation for executing this bu- 
siness properly, great attention must be paid to your 
bottles, which must first be well cleaned and dried; 
for, wet bottles will make the liquor turn mouldy or 
mothery, as it is called; and by wet bottles a great 
deal of good beer is frequently spoiled. ‘Though 
the bottles may be clean and dry, yet, if the corks 
are not new and sound, the liquor will be still liable 
to be damaged; for, if the air can get into the bot- 
tles, the liquor will grow flat, and never rise. Many 
who have flattered themselves they knew how to be 
saving, by using old corks on this occasion, have 
spoiled as much liquor as stood them in four or five 
pounds, only for want of laying out three or four 
shillings. If bottles are corked as they should be, 
it will be difficult to draw the cork without a screw; 
and to secure the drawing of the cork withont break- 
ing, the screw ought to go through the cork, and 
then the air must necessarily tind a passage where 
the screw has passed. If a cork bad once been ina 
bottle, though it has not been drawn with a screw, 
yet that cork will turn musty as soon as exposed to 
the air, and it will communicate its il] flavour to the 
bottle in which it is next put, and spoil the liquor 
that way. Ina the choice of corks, take those that 
are soft and clear from specks. You may also ob- 
serve, in the bottling of liquor, that the top and mid- 
dle of the hogshead are the strongest, and will svon- 
er rise in the bottles than the bottem. When you 
begin to bottle a vessel of any liquor, be sure not to 
leave it, till all is completed, otherwise it will have 
different tastes. 

If you find a vessel of liquor begins to grow flat 
whilst it is in common draught, bottle it, and into 
every bottle put a piece of loaf sugar of about the 
size of a walnut, which will make it rise and come 
to itself; and to forward its ripening, you may set 
some bottles in hay ina warm place; but straw will 
not assist its ripening. 

If you should have the opportunity of brewing a 
good stock of small beer in March and October, 
some of it may be bottled at the end of six months, 
putting into every bottle a lump of loaf sugar; which, 
in the summer, will make it a very pleasant and 
refreshing drink. Or if you bappen to brew in 





summer, and are desirous of ‘brisk small beer, as 


soon’as it is done working, bottle it as before di- 
rected. 

Where your cellars happen not to be properly 
calculated for the preservation of your beer, you 
may use the following expedient: Sink holes in the 
ground, put into them large oil jars, and fill up the 
earth close about the sides. One of the jars will 
hold about two dozen bottles, and will keep the 
liquor in proper order; but care must be taken that 
the tops of the jars are kept close covered. In win- 
ter time, when the weather is frosty, shut up all the 
lights or windows of your cellars, and cover them 
close with horse-dung, which will keep your beer 
in a very proper and temperate state. 





Cost or 4 SteaM-Eneine For a SMaut MIL. 
J. S. Sxmsner, Esq. York, April 12, 1828. 
Sir,—In reply to the inquiry of your correspon- 
dent, F., wishing to know the cost of a steam-en- 
gine, suitable for driving one pair of mill-stones of 
three and a half feet diameter, we state, that our 
price for one of that power is eight hundred and 
fifty dollars, delivered and set inmotion in Balti- 
more, or any place not more remote from us. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
DAVIS & GARTNER. 
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(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
ADVICE TO THE YOUNG FEMALE. 
BY JAMES HOGG. 

She that giveth heart away 
For the homage of a day, 
To a downy dimpling chin, 
Smile that tells the void within,— 
Swaggering gait, and stays of steel; 
Saucy head, and sounding heel,— 
Gives the gift of wo and weeping; 
Gives a thing not worth the keeping; 
Gives a trifle—gives a toy, 
Sweetest viands soonest cloy. 


Gains! Good lord! what doth she gain?— 
Years of sorrow and of pain; 
Cold ueglect, and words unkind; 
Qualms of body and of mind: 
Gains the curse that leaves her never: 
Gains the pang that lasts for ever. 


And why? Ah! hath not reason shown it? 
Though the heart dares hardly own it, 
Well it traces love to be 
The fruit of the forbidden tree; 
Of woman’s wo the origin; 
The apple of the primal sin; 
The test of that angelic creature; 
The touchstone of her human nature; 
Which proved her, though of heavenly birth, 
An erring meteor of the earth,— 


And what, by Heaven’s sovereign will, 
Was trial once, is trial still; 
It is the fruit that virgin’s eye 
Can ne'er approach tvo cautiously; 
It is the fruit that virgin’s hand 
Must never touch but on command 
Of parent, guardian, friends in common— 
Approved both by man and woman! 
Else wo to her as maid or wife, 
For all her days of mortal life; 
The curse falls heavy on her crime, 
And heavier wears by length of time; 
And, as of future joys to reft her, 
Upon her race that follows after. 


But oh! if prudence and discretion 
Balk the forward inclination,— 
Coo} the bosom, check the eye, 
And guide the hand that binds the tie,— 





Then, then alone is Jove a treasure, 

A blessing of unbounded measure, 
Which every pledge of love endears; 

It buds with age, and grows with years,— 
As from the earth it points on high, 

Till its fair tendrils in the sk 

Blossom in joy, and ever will, 

And woman is an angel still. 





STAYS. 

Strong stays, which do the duty of the muscles 
placed by nature around the spine, causes the mus- 
cles to dwindle from inaction, so that afterwards, 
when the support of the stay fails to become un- 
equal, the back bends or twists. Stays, therefore, 
can neither help to make strong and well-formed 
backs originally, nor can they be a remedy after 
the weakness has appeared. A healthy young wo- 
man from the country, whose spine lies deep be- 
tween the firm cushions of the muscles which sup- 
port it, if braced up in tight stays, according to 
town fashion, will frequently exhibit, at the end of 
a short time, such a wasting of the flesh, that the 
points of bone in the spine may be counted in the 
eye. 


(From the New York Morning Courier.) 
TO MOTHERS. 


It may be useful to know, and will be the means 
of alleviating much pain, that when the breast and 
nipples are much inflamed, and cannot be sucked, 
but with the most intense suffering to the mother, a 
very simple remedy will relieve the breast from its 
milky burthen, without the slightest suffering. This 
is no other than filling a common bottle with hot 
water, and after standing a few minutes, empty it 
and apply the mouth of the warm bottle to the dis- 
eased pipple, and the milk will flow spontaneously 
into thy Pottle, giving at the same time a pleasura- 
ble .seggation, and a complete relief to the over- 
loa t. A Puysician. 


DEATH. 


At Clay-bill, her seat in Amelia county, Virginia, 
on Saturday evening, the 12th of April, 1£28, in 
the 76th year of her age, Mrs Frances Tass, re- 
lict of the late John Tabb, of Clay-hill, Esq., and 
daughter of the late Sir John Peyton, of Isleham, 
in the county of Gloucester, baronet; lineally de- 
scended from the Peytons of Isleham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. By the death of his son John, younger 
brother of Mrs. Tabb, by a second marriage, this 
ancient Baronetcy became extinct. As he never 
assumed the title, after her father’s death, it was 
claimed and held by persons in England not enti- 
tled to it, under a false allegation, in Debrett’s Ba- 
ronetcy, that Sir Robert Peyton, who emigrated to 
Virginia during the civil wars, in which he was a 
severe sufferer, left no heirs male. Beautiful in 
person; affable, graceful and accomplished in man- 
ners, endowed with wealth unexampied in that 
quarter of the country; and with a strength of 
character beyond her sex, no woman ever fulfilled 
the duties of wife, mother, and mistress of a family, 
with more fidelity and zeal than Mrs. Tabb. Her 
munifieence was princely, rather than that of a pri- 
vate person in our country Her virtues were 
strictly domestic. Intent on promoting the welfare 
of others, utterly regardless of self, she was forever 
oceupied in some household iabour, or some work 
of love—ministering to the sick, whether among 
her descendants, her guests, her neighbours, or her 
slaves. Her hospitality was boundless; her bene- 
volence without a parallel; the generosity of her 
character has never been exceeded; her fortitude 
and presence of mind never surp*ssed This is no 
vulgar eulogium of a descendant ora legatee. It is 
the unbiassed and unbought offering of one who 
was long honoured with her friendship; to whom, 
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more than forty years, she was an object of res 
sak <muvaeiak te reverence; who loved. her hiv- 
ing, and laments her dead. ; 

‘he following anecdote will serve to shew, that 
the writer has not been drawing on his imagination 
for these traits of character. 

Between midnight and dawn, Mrs. T, was arous- 
ed by a tremendous noise in her dining room. {o- 
stead of indulging in female terrors, she arose from 
her bed, took a candle in her hand, and proceeded 
alone to the room whence the noise came. She 
found that the whole plaistering of the ceiling had 
tumbled on the floor. She told the writer of these 
lines, that she thought it was some thief or thieves, 
whose object was to break into a large pantry ad- 
joining, where liquors, plate, &c., were kept; *tand 

was sure,” said she, “that as soon as they saw me 
they would run.” Yet there was nothing in the 
least masculine in her manners or person. No fine 
lady could be more delicate than was this fine wo 
man. 








SPORTING OLIO. 








2 


(From the Annals of Sporting, for January, 18289 
Exrraorpinary Fear. 


A medical gentleman lately backed his own horse, 
(standing 154 hands high) for 1001. to go fifty miles 
in five hours. The wager was decided on Friday, 
Dec. 7,0n the Brighton-road. The owner of the 
horse rude the distance himself; he weighs twelve 
stones, and, including the saddle and bridle, théani- 
mal carried about thirteen stones. The fifty tdiles 
were accomplished in four hours and twepty-five 
minutes, thus winning by thirty-five minutes, and 
the whole distance, with the exception of a mile‘and 
a —, was performed in a trot. *¥ 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


Captain Hinks, a gentleman well known in ‘the 
sporting world, had undertaken to run six miles‘in 
thirty-two minutes, for 100 guineas; but forfeited in 
consequence of ill health. Mr. F. Harcourt was 
the gentleman who had then bet against the under- 
taking, and he subsequently backed himself, to ran 
the six miles in less time than the Captain, for 100 
guineas The match took place on Monday, No- 
Vember 24, at Hounslow. It was done as follows, 
upor a one-mile piece of ground. Betting, at start- 
ing, even, and, in some cases, 5 to 4 on the Cap- 
tain, but very few takers: 











Captain Hinks, 
M. 8. 
The first mile, ‘ - . . 4 12 
Second do. . ‘ ; a 4 40 
Third do. , re 5 00 
Fourth — do. 5 28 
mee Me Ss oe ee 
Sixth ' oo 7 #18 
Total, . " . 32 10 

Mr. Harcourt. 
M. S& 
The first mile, ‘ - 4 6 
Second = do, ‘ ‘ 4 52 
Third do. m ro St 
Fourth do. 5 , ‘ 5 56 
Fifth — do. oi ap ia st ae 
Sixth >. ‘ ‘ é 7 22 
Total, 83 56 


The pedestrians started at opposite ends. Betting 
ran thus, after the first two miles, 5to 4 in favour 
of the Captain—and, after five miles, 7 to 4, and no 
takers, on the Captain, who came in quite fresh. 


BacgewarpD anv Forwarp Matcu. 


Barclay, as he calls himseif, has been performing 
the hundred miles in twenty four successive hours, 
each alternate mile backwards. He started on 
Monday, Dee. 17, from the Golden Lion, Lanend, 
to the Cross Keys Inn, Delph, and continued to and 
fro, until near one o’clock next day, when he com- 
pleted two miles more than his undertaking, in con- 
sequence of a blunder in the accountant. 


Fox Hounps. 


Col. Wyndham’s fine pack met at Applesham- 
furze, on Tuesday, 4th December, when, among 
about a hundred and twenty horsemen, full eighty 
scarlet frocks were exhibited. ‘The day was damp, 
but not cheerless—that the inspiriting brilliance of 
the field prevented; and the subsequent sport, though 
it did not turn out of the severest quality, was very 
distant from the unamusing. Svon after meeting, 
a brace of foxes were found in the furze, one of 
which was presently chopped; the other broke co- 
ver in good style, and, after a run of about five 
miles, and scouring through Stubb’s bottom, was 
killed in Stoke-furze. ‘This event had scarcely oc- 
curred, when a third fox was unkennelled in the 
gorse patch, which stood for Chenkenbury-ring, 
with the dogs in full cry,every horse in rapid mo- 
tion, and, apparently, every rider happy. The ring 
was scudded from down Wiston-bosthill into Wis- 
ton park, and then merrily on for West Grinstead. 
After a chase, altogether of about twelve miles; 
however, the haze became so opaque, and the driz- 
zling discharge from the clouds so increased, that 
the dogs were called off, and the diversion was pre- 
maturely put an end to. About Chenkenbury-ring, 
a Mr B. and a Mr. M. had an unpleasant alterea- 
tion, during which the horse-whip was mentioned, 
but not exercised by either party. 


A Deap Suor. 


At the middle of November, a youth, of Skip- 
ton, only fourteen years of age, being ou! alone, 
raised eight grouse, out of which, at the first shot, 
he killed four. He pursued the remaining four, and 
coming up with them, at the second shot he killed 
three. He subsequently raised another covey, out 
of which, at the third shot, he killed two—destroy- 
ing, in three shots, nine birds; and this feat wasac- 
complished with a single barelled gun. 





OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 25th ult. in Fairfax county, old Juno, 
for many seasons the favourite leader of the Wash. 
ington pack of fox hounds. 

If the deceased was not the best ta find, she was 
amongst the best chasing hounds that ever was fol- 
lowed; whether at hits. heels, or close running, she 
had few equals. Her voice was truth itself, and 
whenever she gave tongue, her companions always 
hark'd with attention. But after being herself in at 
the death of so many, grim death has run into her. 
Alas! nor the woods of Arlington, nor Chapman’s 
fields, nor Factory hills, will ever more re-echo to her 
voice——neither, by one of her infallible hits, shall we 
be again reminded of the puet’s lines— 





‘See where they spread, 

And range around, and dash the glittering dew. 
If some staunch hound with her authentic voice, 
Avow the recent trail, the justling tribe 

Attend her call; then with one mutual c 

The welcome news confirm, and echoing his, 
Repeat the pleasing tale.” 


A Member of the Washington Hunt, 





April 2, 1828, 
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MISCBLLA uous. amet 


Mode of condensing and preserving Vegetable Sub- — 
‘tances for Ship's Provisions, §¢. Sa 
The quantity of liquid matter which enters into 
the constitution of vegetables, is very great—when 
they are deprived of it, their bulk is very trifling. 
The preparation of animal food, called pemmican, 
in which six pounds of meat are condensed into the 
space of one, is mainly effected by abstracting all 
the fluid from it. Vegetables may be treated in the 
same way: let them undergo the process of boiling 
over a fierce wood fire, so as to preserve their co- 
lour when completely cooked, grind them into a 
complete pulp by some such means.as ure to 
crash apples for cider; then let them be subjected 
to the action of the press, (being first put into hair 
bags, a8 grapes are in the wine press,) till all the 
fluid matter is separated from them; the substance 
thus becomes condensed hard and dry. ‘Then let 
it be rammed hard into glazed jars or tin cases, se- 
cured by two pieces of bladder tied tightly over 
the moath. In this state, place them in a broad 
pan, and boil them until the air within is absorbed, 
which is indicated by the bladder coverings be- 
coming concave by. the pressure of the atmosphere; 
and, when placed in stone, as long as the covers re- 
main in this state, the contents are safe; but if, on 
the contrary, the covers rise into a convex shape, 
it is certain that fermentation has commenced, aad 
the jars must either be immediately opened, and 
the contents used, or they must be boiled again. 
The preparation of the vegetable matter for use, is 
accomplished by adding a sufficient quantity of 
milk, water, gravy, lime juice, &c. to it, and warm- 
ing it ap. By this means, a ship’s crew may always 
have fresh vegetables, even on the longest voyages. 
It is worthy of remark, that the most irritable sto- 
mach is not offended by vegetables treated in this 
way. [Journal of Science. 


— PES FARM. 


» Bartimore, Frinay, Aprit 18, 1828. 

















¢#The embarrassment which pervades the agri- 
cultural community in the middie states,.we are 
sorry to see, prevails in a degree not much less se- 
vere among the cotton planters of the south, if we 
may judge by the proceedings (published in a prece- 
ding page,) of a public meeting called in Georgia, to 
deliberate on the causes of uncommon distress and 
the means of alleviating it. We would s st that 
meetings he called for the same purpose in Maryland 
and Virginia, if we could see to what practical mea- 
sure of relief they could give rise. At all events,.it 
would seem expedient, that farmers should more fre- 
quently meet together to compare notes and form as- 
sociations, in sach manner as to enable them to bring 
into action the intellectual force of their own corps, 
for the benefit of their peculiar interests. How that 
is to be done, or what is to be done, is it not so easy 
to say. ‘There must, however, be a» beginning to 
deliberation as well as to paride sb often takes 
his pen to write on a subject, without 
peaibealy knowing what views of oe be taken; 
but after a little reflection, if evolves itself; thoughts 
appropriate to it occur as he proceeds, until an es- ~ 
s+y is stricken out, well caleulated to amuse and in- 

struct, or fraught with suggestions of enduring atili- 

ty to his fellow citizens. Dr Johnson, the great 

leviathan of literature, commenced one series of 

profound moral essays, by a chapter, “On the.diffi- 

culty of choosing a subject.” 

But. unbappily for the farmers who would pro- 
pose to hold occasional deliberative meetings, there 
is no difficulty in finding a topic to dwell upon. 
Pecuniary distress—debts, with their ever accumula- - 
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ting interest,* the impossibility of longer indulging Larest Forsren Inteviicrnce. SINCLAIR & MOORE, 

heir family in articles of dress, and in modes of| (Received at New York by the packet ship Brighton.)} Have received from near Darby Creek, twenty whole 

living, which, in times of the strictest economy, Paris, February 25. | 204 eight half boxes of SCYTHE STONES, which 

and most painful of all, the Bf ocwese ene a| 9, Wve have this instant received fresh letters from | ™3Z racdnat = 4 and late POTATOES, suitable for 

) i The ? 
good education for their ‘children. These are to- | Constantinople, dated the 26th of January. ‘They | sea, s¢ low prices: t them are the Mercer, so 


pics of universal concern, and causes of intense 
anxiety to almost every planter and farmer in the 
country. We are not competent to add any thing 
to the reasoning of the gentlemen whose proceed- 
ings we publish; but something in the way of miti- 
gation, at least, may still be hit out by further dis- 
cussion; to which we respectfully invite our agri- 
cultural friends, either at public meetings or in the 
Farmer, or both. It strikes us that something ma 
accrue from public deliberations and resolves; in this 
way. There is a natural repugnance in foregoing 
certain expenses in dress, furniture and equipage; in 
our tables, &c. One is ashamed to retrench in this, 
and another in that, because his neighbour does not 
do it; and in this general struggle of pride against 
necessity, the latter prevails, and all are involved 
in one common ruin. The rich miser, who smiles 
at their infatuation, and awaits its calamitous re- 
sults,is the only one that survives the wreck; he 
gathers up the fragments of their estates at public 
auctions, and, fiend-like, rejoices in the desolation 
that surrounds him. Let them, then, enter into reso- 
lutions to set examples to, and to countenance each 
other in the practice of every possible retrenchment; 
to go back to that system of the strictest economy 
in the- smallest details, which characterized the 
manners and mode of living of our forefathers: 
finally, it must come to thaf, and how much better 
to divest ourselves at once of all false pride, and vo- 
luntarily to impose abstinence and self-denial in eve- 
ry practicable form and particular, than to bow the 
reluctant neck after a protracted and graceless strug- 

le? We have not room to pursue this unpleasant 

eme, but we cannot forbear to exhort our friends, 

that, whatever else may be done, they banish fromall 
their deliberations, the hateful spirit of party, and 
permit it not to aggravate or give false colouring to 
privations that grow out of the new relations of the 
world, and the altered condition of other nations. 
We would promise to add, in our way, what may 
occur as apposite to the times and the situation of 
the people, for we hold it to be every man’s duty 
to lend his counsels, our professions of om thy 
are not words of course; they come from the Beart, 
but besides the expositions in the proceedings be- 
fore referred to, we observe by the last Southern 
Agriculturist, that the subject has been taken up by 
a gentleman, than whom we know of none more 
b ok x analyze it thoroughly, so we cheerfully take 
in sail— 

“Larger barks may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore.” 
As poor Richard says. 

In a circular from Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, Pre- 
sident of the United Agricultural Societies of South 
Carolina, to the members of that Society, which 
we shall publish at length in our next, he asks, 
omecen others, the following question: 

What do you consider to be the prominent evils 
under which our agriculture labours, and what their 
remedies? 

Nothing but the want of room to give it entire, 
and unwillingness to divide it, has prevented us from 
publishing Mr. Seabrook’s able address, on a late 
occasion—sent to us by a friend. 





¢#From a correspondent in Talbot county, we 
learn, that the wheat crop looks remarkably well; 
promising the most abundant harvest that has been 
reaped for many years. 


* A paper which lies before us, published in Queen 
Anne’s county, Md. contains advertisements for sheriff’s 
sales of about twenty estates, and about 5000 acres of 
land, besides slaves, cattle; horses, &c. 





Y | Christian nations, affords a 


are extremely interesting. 
“Circumstances appear at length to indicate the 
approach of a crisis which has been long feared. 

e last hatti scheriff, which destroys all hopes of 
reconciliation with Russia, as well with respect to 
its internal affairs, and the treaty of Ackerman, as 
with regard to the proposals of pacification, has 
been read in all the mosques; and the immediate 
closing of the Bosphorus, against the ships of all 
roof that the late ne- 
gociations have so incense 
longer cares for the maintenance of the existin 
treaties with the other States. In the midst of a 
these alarms, the military preparations and mea- 
sures of precautions are prosecuted with great dili- 
gence. A palace for the Sultan is building on the 
Asiatic coast, with ditches and fortifications, to 
which he may retreat in case Constantinople may 
be besieged. 

“The march of to Adrianople continues, 
as well as the sending of the Sultan’s equipages, 
who, according to a report which is generally be- 
lieved, will very shortly go to that city.” 

[Gazette de France. 





COMMERCIAL RECORD. 





(From the New York Merchants’ Telegraph.) 
. Liverpool, March tst, 1821. 

We continue to experience a regular and rather 
extensive demand for cotton from the trade, but no 
improvement in price can be noticed in any descrip- 
tion; on the contrary, new uplands and Orleans are 
lower, and Brazils have declined 1-8th per lb. Sea 
islands have been in increased demand, but only at 
previous prices. ‘That confidence which the extra- 
ordinary consumption is calculated to inspire, seems 
for the present to be counteracted by the weight of 
our stock, and the increased import the last two 
months; which, contrasted with the two first months 
of last year, shew an increase of rising 30,000 bags, 
and hence it is that holders in general are willing 
sellers. The sales of the week amount to 12,470 
bags, viz:—490 Sea Island 11 a 164; 150 stained do. 
64294; 5610 Uplands 5580, 5 a 64 30 a 64; 1900 
Orleans 1890, 54 a 7% 10a 84; 1170 Alabamas 5 1-8 
a 64; 730 Pernambuco 73 a 74; 520 Bahia 7 3-8 a 
7%; 1020 Maranhams 74a7%; 170 Demararas 7ia 
8 3-8; 140 Egyptian 74 a 8%; 30 Bourbon 83; 80 
Carthagena 4%; 10 Bahamas 64; 950 Surats and 
— 4a 43. 

‘The imports this week amount to 9684 bags. 

There has been a moderate demand for cotton 
to-day, the sales are estimated at 1500 bags without 
any alteration in price. 

n ashes a fair business has been done, but in 
some instances a trifling decline has been submitted 
to—the sales are 50 bbls. New York Pots at 32s. 
and 60 bbls. old pearls at 31s.; 326 bbls. Montreal 
pots at 30s. 6d.; 31s. for new, and 29s, 9s. a 30s. for 
the import of 1826; $20 bbls. pearls at 31s. a Sis, 
6d. for new, and 30s, a 30s. 6d. for old. 

Tar—300 bbls. brought 12s. 9d. 

ine—1060 bbls. from Wilmington were 

offered to-day by auction, for which 12s, 9d. was 
bid; 400 bbis. have since been sold at 13s. 3d. per 
ewt. 

Rice—A mixed parcel of 90 casks has been sold 
at 15s, 6d. for export. 

Flazseed—260 hhds. New York have been sold at 
47s.—50 at 47s. 6d. and 50 at 52s. 

ee es New York sold at 4 3-8d., 500 Boston 
at 5 1- / 


the Porte, that it no 9 


justly admired for their mealy whiteness, early matu- 
rity and productiveness, ng suited for early or 
late crops; Millet, Lucerne, Mangel Wurzel, Ruta 
Baga, and other FIELD, GARDEN and BIRD SEEDS; 
a general assortment. 

their hot-bed, for proving Garden Seeds, they have 
raised several thousand early and large York Cabbage 
and Tomato Plants, at 50 cents per hundred. 

Also, CULTIVATORS, with steel tines, made to suit 
the culture of corn, tobacco, cotton and vegetables— 
rforming the work two-thirds faster than the plough, 
in mellow grounds. PLOUGHS assorted, as usual, and 
GEARING complete for the same. 

And are now manufacturing and providing HAR- 
VEST TOOLS, such as Grain Cradles, Grass and Grain 
Scythes, with and without hangings; Hand and Horse 
Rakes; Sprin 
clean fast, and smaller ones, suitable for small farms, 
or for shipping abroad to clean coffee, price $15; both 
which we will warrapt to perform the work well. 

They weave and constantly keep a supply of all such 
kinds of WIRE.as are suitable for screens, safes, cellar 
windows, riddles, sieves, &c. 

COTTON GINS, suited to hand or water-power, from 
twelve to sixty saws, at moderate prices. 





BALTIMORE PRICHS CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
Ne. 4, Bowly's wharf. 





Tosacco.--Scrubs, 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 4.50 a 5.50—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.50 4 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 15.00—Virginia, 2.50 « 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a 3.00 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLour—white wheat feaaliy, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 

Ward-street, 5.00; city mills, 4.624; Susquehanna, 
4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red wheat 

4.95—best white wheat, 1.00 a 1.05 —ordiny. to good, 
-80@ .90—Corn, .40 a .41, in demand—Rrg, .42 a .44— 
Oats, 21 a .23—Beans, .80 4 1.00—Peas, .55a .60—Cro- 
ver seed, 4.00 a 4.25—Timorny, 2.50 a 3.00—Bar.er, 
-80—FLAxsEeD, .75 a .80—Corron, Virg. .8 4.93—Leui- 
signa, .10 a .1S—Alabama, .9 a .12—Mississippi, .10 « 
-139—N. Carolina, .9 «.103—Georgia, .9 a .104— Wuis- 
Key, in hhds. Ist proof, .22—in barrels, .24—Woo1, 
common, unwashed, .15 a4.16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .85—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—wwater- 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 7.00; do. trimmed, 7.00 a 7.50—Herrings, No. } 
bbl. 2.874 a 3.25; No. 2, 2.75—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.644; 
No. 2, 5.374; No. 3, 4.60—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, -9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, @ @ .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. 
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‘ inclinations lead them; and it may perhaps appear 





(From the New York Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION OF THE wipe 
ighly esteemed patron and friend, Dr. Samue 

— itchell, has ivaued us with the following 
letter, addressed to him by W. E:perton ALLEN, 

Esgq., one of the members of the New York Hor- 

ticultural Society. 

Dear Sir, New York, April 2, 1828. 

When I casually asked you whether a few re- 
marks on the vine, arising from thirty-five or more 
years experience and observation in Europe; as an 
amateur, might be worth submitting to our society, 
I little expected the honour of your accompanying 

our opinion in the affirmative, with a request that 
would also allow Mr. Fleet to publish my propos- 
ed communication for the benefit of the public. 

The polite and kind attention, which, as an en- 
tire stranger, I have received at your hands during 
my residence in New York; the pleasure which I 
have experienced in being permitted by you to 
share that fund of general knowledge and informa- 
tion which you so pre-eminently possess; added to 
the conviction of my having hitherto been an en- 
tirely useless member of the society, to which you 
did me the honour of introducing me,—are such 
forcible motives for my using every endeavour to 
prove the estimation in which I hold your favours, 
that, however much I dislike making a public exhi- 
bition of what little | happen to know, { shall sub- 
mit it to you with pleasure, and leave you to judge 
whether it is worth communicating farther, 

Iam fully aware, that while book instruction is 
mere surplussage to the practical horticulturist, it 
is also in a great degree useless to the inexperienc- 
ed cultivator. ‘The vine, however, admits of so 
many different modes of cultivation, all equally 

ood, as varieties adapted to local circumstances, 
hat in embracing, as | intend, such as have come 
within my observation, | shall liope to amvee those 
of my readers who are wholly unacquainted with 
the subject, however worthless my communication 
may be to yourself and the learned and practical 
members of the society, who, doubtless, possess as 
good, at least, and in all probability, better informa- 
tion, than I do. - - 

As the subject is extensive, and this is the season 
for planting, (though far advanced.) [ shall limit 
my present letter to such introductory remarks as | 
consider of most immediate import. Fer until the 
planting of the vine has become more general than 
‘pt now is in the northern states of the Union, its 
mode of cultivation is but a secondary object. 

Before I proceed, | must state that [ ata far from 
inclined to take upon myself to recommend experi- 
ments of any kind. They tvo frequently disap- 
point the apparently best founded calculations, to 
induce any désinterested party to attempt, at the 
risk of the obloquy attendant on non-success, the 
introduction of any system, or matter, before it 
has undergone sufficient trial to establish its effi- 


eacy. 

‘The experience which I profess, is the result of 
that, at any rate harmless, if not commendable kind 
of mania; for possessing a smattering, at least, of hor- 
ticulture, agriculture, &c. which is peculiar to so ma- 
ny of my fellow countrymen, whose fortunes enable 
them to gratify their taste in whatever way their 


singular to those who advocate some particular sys- 
tem, as that alone which can succeed, that [ should 
say! am not ashamed to admit, that after trying 
and seeing tried almost all the schemes of the last 
thirty-five years, relating to the grape, and having 
been alternately an opposer of, and a convert to se- 
veral, (especiuilly in France, lately,) [ am so far 
from being now prejudiced in favour of any one in 
particular, thet | have come to the conclusion, that 
in a good soil, natural or artificial, the vine is, of 


all the fruit-bearing tribe, the easiest of cultiva- 
thon, 
Secondly—It may almost be said to be exempt, 
by nature, from numerous diseases” to which fruit 
trees in general are liable, and which so frequently 
disappoint the best and most experienced cultiva- 
tors of the long-looked-for fruits ofgmany years 
labour. " 
Thirdly—Under proper cultivation, and that of 
the simplest kind, as will be seen ingthe sequel of 
my explanations, it may be rendered: perpetual for 
ceaturies in the same place, without the necessity 
of obtaining new plants. 
Fourthly—It may be confidently asserted (con- 
trary to the received opinion in this state,) that it 
is not liable to be affected by the severest cold of 
winter, nor the greatest heat of summer; in proof 
of which I subjoin a few notes of the extreme tem- 
peratures to which the extensive grape countries of 
Europe have been subjected during the last centu- 
ry, by which it will be seen that the vine there has 
been exposed to vicissitudes of cold and heat 
equal to any general average known here; and 
I have never heard of its destruction either in France 
or Germany, during the severest winter, although 
the olive and the fig havesbeg@n partially annihilated 
or greatly injured. °* 

It will be said, perhaps, that the cold, in those 
parts of Europe, is seldom, if ever accompanied 
by those piercing winds so prevalent in this country, 


tors have noticed as insupportable even by the hu- 
man frame, in the more northern climates, produc- 
ing violent head-aches, and various distressing ef- 
fects on the -s, while the most intense abstract 
cold, unatti sed by wind, did not prevent the en- 
joyment of their principal winter amusement, the 
chase.j As fur as my own opinion extends, I see 
no reason why the vine should be killed by these 
wince sny more than the peach; nor shall 4, in the 
absence of better evidence than I have been atile 
to collect, feel disposed to attribute either to frost 
or wind, the destruction of the few vines which 


winter. The effect, of which cold and wind are 
supposed to be the cause, may equally and far more 


ever, are casualties af too 


out for its cultivation and protection. 





sian, if sown in Europe after midsummer. 


is the capacity of the animal creation te resist cold. 
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and which Captain Parry and other polar naviga- |P 


have perished here and ‘there, in this state, during | SHort distance from each other. 


reasonably be attributed to an imperfect ripening of 
the wood, which.would be sufficient to produce a par- 
tial destruction of the ends, or even the whole of cer- 
tain shoots of the year, orto a forced and premature 
rising of the sap, followed by subsequent cold and 
wind, which might, with any fruit. tree, as well as 
the vine, cause.its entire destruction. These, how- 


* Mildew—The white insect, which we call in Eng- 
land, American Blight, so common to old apple trees— 
the Green Fly—The Bug—Insects—all the species of 
Caterpillars, &c. cannot be called “diseases,” as trees 
and crops of various kinds are liable to them in parti- : 
cular seasons, especially the Pea called the Blue Prus-|annually consumed in Great Britain, that. the ques- 


{ Foreign as it is to the growth of the grape in New 
York, it may be curious to those who are not acquaint- 
ed with the fact, to be told, that Captain Parry and his 
crew, during the winter of 1819, when the cold was for 
five successive months frequently 72 degrees below 
freezing, killed different species of animals, wild duck, 
&e. to the surprising weight of 3766 Ibs.; consisting of 
4 musk oxen, 24 rein deer, 6S hares, 53 wild geese, 59 
wild ducks, and 144 ptarmigans, (Tetrao lagopus.) Such 


With regard to its production, in twine, either as 
to quantity or quality, or the sort of grape most 
likely to produce the best wine, and what resem- 
blance to any.known French or other wine, might 
be expected to be produced in this or any other of 
the United States, from any parficular selected 
grape, | will not pretend to anticipate. A few faets 
within my own personal kno , will show that 
experience alone can decide these poi 
‘I'he wine called Tinto Madeira, is from the Bar- 
gundy grape, planted at Madeira, where it was ori- 
einally carried by the late British) Admiral Lord 
Nelson. Jt is a strong wine, with = faint tint ef a 
dark colour, and resembling Madeira in flavour, 
while the B wine produced on its native 
soil in France, from the same grape, is, as'you well 
know, of a full red, and as unlike Madeira as 
sible, either in taste, smell or otherwise. It is 
about ety. Bry years since I tasted first of 
this wine, which eame to England as 4 present only. 
It is now plentifal. f 
A Neapolitan wine, of which I do not now reeol- 
lect the mame, differing entirely from Madeira, asd 
resembling the light Sicilian wines, of which I also 
remember to have partaken at the table of one of 
the re a within : Ps AB rer of the 
same , was the produce o ra 

. Naples for the: 
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which Lord Nelson took over to 
Queen. : 

A very coarse, rough, deep coloured wine, the 
roduce of some parts of Spain, is from what is calt- 
ed the Black Portugal grape, ( e thege, where 
the wine made from it is fit only ha.mak mis- 
ture, of @ nauseous, disagreeable king, ‘ - 
blance of Port wine, so much and 80 justly esteem 
ed, and which is made from the same grape grown 
in its native country. 







‘The Constantia, or Cape wine, as it is also ealied, 
from the Cape of Good , is froma 
Black Muscat and far exctls any 


or . ’ 

French wits from that freit. "tn different deqart- 
ments of France, the same species of grape pro- 
duces a distinct quality of wine, in vineyards ata 
The same tract of 
country in which the sparkling and still Champaigns 
are made, which 1 need not say are white wines, 
produces, from the identical same sort of grape, a’ 
common red wine, celled there “Vin ordinaire de 
iim the Burgundy. ditiet, whore te ‘pisaipally 
In t urgundy: district, where the princi 
cultivated grape is black, and the general run of 
the wines red, a very superior Bu } Cham- 
paign (white.) has been made within the last four 


rtial a nature to cause | Ye8es> which is considered an (ar excelling, im sieb- 
any alarm, in respect of the~general average suc- of the 
cess in the propagation of {he grape as an orna- 
ment and luxury in the garden. [ts success in vine- 
yards also, in this state, on'a larger scale, for fruit, 
I should little. doubt, if planted ‘on sites naturally 
protected from the north-west wind, or even in any 
moderately sheltered spot whatever, under a mode 
of planting and pruning which [ will presently point 


ness a heer is the — 

‘country from which the Champaign pame, 
In tire same district the famous Bur called 
‘Clos Vougeot, the most esteemed of all, is the pro- 
duce of a small inelesure called “Clos Vougeot,? 
(Vougeot inclosure;) while numerous inferior qualt 
ties, passing under the same name, are made from 
the immediately surrounding vineyards. The dif- 
ference between the wines of Upper and Lower 
Burgundy, is still more striking. the same pheno- 
mena exist on the Upper and Lower Rhine, with 
the Hock and Rhenish wines. In the nei - 
hood of Bordeaux, it is the same with the different 
Clarets, In Portugal, it is so remarkable im. the. 
Port wine, of which so many thousands of pipes are. 


tion of the monopoly granted by the. P : 

government to the native Oporto merchants, of the 
exclusive privilege of purchasing in a particular 
district, has not only been considered of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of a distinct 
article in favour of British resident merchants, ia a 
treaty of commerce between the two countries, bet 
the performance of the treaty, when made, was so 
obstinately refused by the Portuguese government, 
as to become the object of Parliamentary inter- 
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ference on the part of England. That good wines, 
of various kinds, might to a certainty be produced 
in different parts of this state, and in some or all 
of the midland and southern states of the Union, 
there cannot be a question. A native grape, <Vitis 
Fstivalis,) has been cultivated for very many years, 
near St. Ferdinand, St. Louis, and St. Charles, on 
the Missouri, and the wine is said to be very good. 

That many of the well exposed heights in this 
and the adjoining states, especially those in south- 
east aspects, would in all probability produce a far 
better wine than the composition sold in the New 
York market under the name of Imitation Port, 
there can be little or no doubt; and I see no redson 
why the semi-mountainous ranges of hills with 
which the greater part of the Union abounds, should 

ot,in good aspects, and that at a period not far 
Fistant, produce as excellent wine as the rich Tokay 
so much esteemed, of ancient date, or the long re- 
nowned Coté Roti, (or Roasted-side-of-the-hill 
wine,) of the south of France. 

To conclude these digressions, which would ex- 
tend toa great length, were [ to quote all the exam- 
ples which the grape affords, of change of aspect 
and situation effecting a change in the quality of 
the wine, 1 will only add that the purplish-goose- 
berry-red grape, which produces the finest Cham- 
paign, and also the black Burgundy grape, from 
which the Burgundy wine is made in the depart- 
ment of that name, and its environs; and from 
which last mentioned species of grape an infinite 
number of excellent wines are made in different lo. 
calities—are both grown in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, ae the wine produced from them in that 
quarter, is of a comparatively inferior quality, taken 
as a whole. < 

It is worthy a remark, that with all these changes 
in the wines, which are attributable partly to soil 
and partly to the influence of southern hill expo- 
sure, well protected flats, and their reverse, the 
grape as a fruit, is uniformly excellent in the gar- 
dens, and very good in the vineyards. All the va 
ricties of the Muscat,” (Frontignan or Frontignac, 
as they are also called,) retaining in the former 
their delicious perfume-like flavour throughout the 
country; while many individuals obtain, from local 
circumstances, full-bodied, well-flavoured wines, 
which want nothing but a fashionable provincial 
name, to render them perfect. 

To return to the question of cold: and with the 
view of anticipating, as far as may be, any objec- 
tions which may be opposed to the theory assumed 
by me, that the, vine is capable of resisting the 
frosts of this country, you should be informed, that 
whenever the grape. (not the vine,} though one is 
often mistaken for the other.) is injured by frost, in 
Europe, it is not by that of winter. It is generally 
the effect of an unusually advanced spring, accom- 
panied with late night-frosts, after the fruit-bearing 
shoots are formed. The crop is also often reduced 
to a third or a quarter crop, as the French term it, 
by what the common people call, being “gelé,” and 
having in consequence “coulé,” meaning that it has 
been frost-bitten or chilled, and in the phrase of our 
English gardeners, “damped off.”{ This, however, 





*The Muscat has also the property of retaining its 
fine flavour in wine, even under change of soil and cli- 
mate. The syrup and sugar made from it, canrot be 
wholly deprived of it by any known process; it was 
therefore excluded from among the other grape tribe, 
as unfit for sugar, when the French government, in 
1808, and ‘subsequently, encouraged grape, beet, and 
other sugars, as part of their exclusive system. 

} This mistake is very natural, when it is observed 
that the public prints, in speaking of the seasons, crops, 
&c., always use the weed ‘*vine,” as applicable to the 
expected fruit, and not the tree or plant. 

¢ A new theory, as to another cause of damping off, 
(or having ‘‘coulé,” not arising from frost or wet, has 
of late years been successfully introduced in France, 





is most commonly the effect of cold beavy rains, in 
the early blooming of the vine, which injure the 
stamens of the flower, or beat off the farina before 
the office of fructification is performed; as is known 
to be the case with the strawberry and other fruits, 
in cold wet seasons. 

Among the numerous agreeable, and to me most 
interesting aid instructive conversations which | 
have had the pleasure of holding with you, on the 
climate, and yegetable and mineral productions of 
this country, F think I collected from you, in con- 
firmation of what bad struck me as the fact, that 
in this and other northern states of the union, the 
seasons appear, as it were, to pass almost immedi- 
ately from winter to summer, without that gradual 
introduction to the latter which Europeans call 
spring; the nights of which, preceded by warm 
days, re-assume their winter temperature after ve- 
getation is far advanced, and the days themselves 
also present fréquent sudden changes in the wind, 
from a hot southerly in the morning, to a cold 
north easterly in the afternoon; which, in some sea- 
sons, in England more especially, extend to the be 
gioning and middle of June, and destroy the fruits. 
The winter in this country, on the contrary, sel 
dom, if ever, re-appears till its due season, when 
once the warm weather has begun; the vine, there- 
fore, from a comparison of this climate with that of 
Europe, may fairly be considered as having an 
equally good chance in winter, and a much better 
in summer than it has there, as far as the prospect 
of surviving the cold in the former season, and pro- 
ducing its full crop of fruit in the latter, are in 
question. 

When [ look round New York only, and observe 
the age of thie fine vines which have survived eve- 
ry change of season, annually producing a fair cro 
of fruit, under evident marks of a neglected - 
ture; and, when I see the vigorous growth of better 
managed vines, which are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, notwithstanding the extraordinary incle- 
mency of the preceding winter of 1826—7; and 
when it is observed how few have sustained any 
material injury, [ think the facts which I have en- 
deavoured to prove, of the vine being able to resist 
the effects of cold under the lowest average tem- 
perature, are sufficiently established, not only to 
justify every reasonable exertion towards its propa- 
gation, but as holding out a far greater prospect of 
success, in the present enlightened state of this 
country, than the old world had reason to expect 
from the introduction of that now indispensable and 
most common necessary of life, wheat, from Asia 
Minor; or than England could ever look forward 
to, from the planting of the cherry by the Romans. 
Taking a nearer view, and turning to the New 
York market, who would have believed but a very 
few years ago, that the Cape Brocoli, always a very 
dear and highly esteemed vegetable in London, 
and to this moment but little introduced in France, 
could have attained the perfection which it has?— 
a perfection surpassing the common run of that 
grown in England. 

I shall now proceed to submit to you such me- 
thods of planting the vine, as immediately strike 
me as the best for gardens and small enclosures, or 
even yards, if they are not very much confined; 
leaving the less pressing subject of vineyard plant- 
ing for some other opportunity. 

My first object will be that of laying down such 
simple rules as will be readily complied with, and 
at the same time produce the earliest possible en. 
joyment of the fruit. I have observed, in many 
places, a great preparation of immense trellis work 
for a single vine; which, with the view of covering 





and an instrument invented for cutting the bark in a 


particular way to prevent it. Of this I shall speak 
hereafter, if you should wish any further communica- 
tions after reading this letter. 








the proposed fabric in a time far without the bounds 
of possibility, is spoiled the first year of its taking 
to the ground, or at least weakened for many years, 
by leaving its primitive leading shoots too long, in 
the endeavour to reach the top of the frame and 
immediately begin the desired work of covering it; 
accompanied at the same time by the too mer | 
received notion that, because there is a great lengt 
of wood, there must be an equally abundant pro- 
duce of fruit. 

A single vine, at the end of five years, perhaps, 
but it will probably be eight or ten, will cover an 
extensive awning of trellis work, and of itself, un- 
der judicious management, be sufficient for the 
place. Very little fruit, however, could be expect- 
ed for several, not to say many, years; when, by 
planting from eight to ten vines, instead of une, at a 
distance of about two feet from each other, and 
adopting a mode of pruning, which I will, on some 
future occasion, point out to you, not only would a 
very fair produce in grapes be obtained in about the 
third year, (a few, perhaps, the second,) but an op- 
portunity would be afforded of choosing the best 
vine, or two or three vines, from among the num- 
ber, for effectually and speedily covering the trellis; 
while those kept short, might still be left, and con- 
tinue to produce fruit abundantly, in addition to the 
vines on the top trellis. 

The vine, again, is too apt to be considered by per- 
sons to whom its culture is a novelty, as in the na- 
ture of, or in the same light with, the peach, and 
that an equally closely branched tree is to be ob- 
tained; and this occasions their spoiling it by leav- 
ing, the shoots long, like peach branches, in the ex- 
pectation of fruit at each bud. 

Without going further into these subjects, I will 
proceed to what I consider the best mode of plant- 
ing the sort of grape most likely to insure success, 
though many others may be equally good, and turn 
out better for this climate on trial. 

As to the planting, it is needless to say, that if 
the soil is poor, it should be properly dug two spit 
deep, as the gardeners call it, and manured with 
well rotted cow dung, or pig-dung, in preference to 
any other, but any will do if well-rotted If the 
soil is very sandy,a mixture or compost of half 
loam and half-rotted dung, should be well dug in, 
with the natural sandy soil, all. which is too well 
understood to need any detail. 

The vine to be planted should be cut to two eyes 
at the utmost, but one good one is preferable if the 
joints are long. ‘The cut to be always made about 
half an inch above the eye, to which you decide on 
cutting eS 

If a row of vines are to be planted near paling, 
house, barn, wall, or the like, or for a long trellis, 
or otherwise, a trench should be opened of such a 
depth as that the upper eye of the plant, from 
which the upper shoot is to arise, should stand about 
six inches below the level of the general bed or 
soil in which the trench is cut. ‘This is very essen- 
tial towards providing against that common evil 
which so constantly attends vines in their first 
year’s planting, viz: that of the new shoots bein 
considerably thicker and more luxuriant in prose | 
than the old, and sometimes badly grown wood of 
the preceding vear, from which they spring. This 
contracted part of the old stock, will frequently 
check, and sometimes wholly impede, the healthy, 
quick growth of the vine. The new shoot from 
this their stock, springing from below the natural 
surface of the general garden; by being thus plant- 
ed that depth within the trench, enables you, by 
filling in the trench to the level of the garden, to 
cover the old wood above the eye from which the 
new shoot has sprung, and which new shoot imme- 
diately sends forth roots and remedies the defect. 

Vines already growing in pots, when used as 
plants, should always be planted so as to let the 
new wood strike roots independent of the eld stock, 
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ich can generally be done without planting too 
on whic mat eheage be avoided, and easily 
can, by lateral or horizontal, instead of perpendicu- 
lar planting; which we shall explain. | ; 

Ali vines When planted, should be laid, as to their 
roots, along the bottom of the trench or hole, (if 
only one is planted and a hole made.) and the roots 
need not be covered more than six inches deep; for 
the shooting eye being left, as I have directed, six 
inches below the common surface or level of the 
garden, the filling up of the trench this other six 
inches, after the new shoot is sufficiently grown, 
leaves them deep enough in the end; and as the 
roots seldom tap, but generally spread laterally for 
several years at least, and like to be within reach 
of the warmth of the sun, deep planting is not only 
unnatural, but very injurious. 

(To be continued.) 
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(From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and 
Journal.) 


ON THE CULTURE OF LUCERNE, 


Translated and abridged from the course of Agri- 
culture of the Abbe Rozier. 

There is no branch of agriculture which has been 
more neglected in the state of Massachusetts than 
that of the cultivated grasses. ‘Till within a few 

ears, our farmers rarely sowed any grass seeds, 
But those of clover and herd’s grass or timothy, as 
it is called in the middle states. If the farmer 
should say, that they are good enough for all their 
purposes, our reply would promptly be, how can 
you know that until you try others? That there 
are better grasses than either of them, for certain 
purposes, and on certain soils, we know. 

The objections to red or Dutch clover, are nu- 
merous, It is apt to be winter killed, much more 
so than the plant we shall recommend in its place; 
in strong soils, it is too luxuriant; its stalks are 
coarse, and are rejected by all but very hungry cat- 
tle; its leaves are very apt to fall in drying, and 
every time the hay is removed; lastly, it lives but 
two years; if it did not sow itself, when left to 
stand till herd’s grass is ripe, there would not be a 
trace of it the third year. ‘These are serious ob- 
jections. There are some objections to herd’s 
grass, though smaller in degree. It is not weil 
adapted to dry soils; it is a late grass, gives no ear- 
ly feed, and no after-math or after-feed to any val- 
uable extent. We shall speak of its partial substi- 
tute hereafter—we mean the orchard grass. This 
grass has been the subject of discussion these thirty 
years, but it 1s only within ten or fifteen years, that 
its merits have been admitted, and that it has been 
cultivated for some purposes in preference to herd’s 
grass. Connecticut farmers, we believe, were the 
first who cultivated it in New England, and John 
Prince, Esq., was the person who first introduced 
it into this vicinity. It may be now considered as 
having fairly overcome prejudices, and when its 
seeds can be easily procured and at a cheap rate, 
we shall see as many fields of it as of herd’s grass; 
the latter, however, will always be preferred in low 
lands, It is not to us extraordinary, that it did not 
make its way earlier. Our farmers have a contempt 
for every thing new, especially if it is proffered by 
“book farmers.” It was more than forty years af- 


ed millions of vigorous and athletic troops, who, 
under Marlborough, had beaten the finest armies 
of France! Let us delay our translation one mo- 
ment more, by saying that even now the salsafy can 
hardly be said to be a regular marketable article; 
that the rhubarb was twenty years in coming into 
favour, and that the sea-kale, the favourite vegeta- 
ble of Great Britain, cannot find one intelligent 
cultivator, who will tempt the Boston gentlemen 
with this luxury. 

As orchard grass is now admitted to be worth 
cultivating, we may hope that lucerne, or as the 
French call it, luzerne, will have a fair trial as a 
substitute for clover. Will lucerne bear our cli- 
mate? It will; it is hardier than clover. The late 
Mr. John Gore had a field of it at Dorchester, near- 
ly twenty years ago; its early vigorous growth at- 
tracted notice, and it endured many years. The 
writer of this article received a pint of the seed of 
lucerne from Florence, under the name of Lupi- 
nella, by which it is known in Italy. He sowed it 
five years ago; not a plant has ever died. His ex- 
perience enables. him to state, that it starts earlier 
than clover, grows more rapidly. On this day, 
April 30, 1827, it is nine inches high, and several 
inches higher than clover by the side of it. It has 
been cut every year four times; its stalks are‘not so 
coarse or woody as those of clover; its leaves are 
more numerous; it is eaten greedily by cows and 
horses, both green and dry. Such is the experience 
derived from the culture of two rods square only. 
An half acre has now been sown with it the pre- 
sent year. We shall now proceed with the trans- 
lation of the Abbe Rozier’s article, under the head 
of luzerne. France has cultivated this grass for a 
century at least, and no man could be a better 
judge of it than this learned agriculturist. 





(From Rozier’s Course of Agriculture.) 
On the soil adapted to Lucerne. 
«Many authors assert that it succeeds in all sorts 
of soil. 


but is very false as a particular one. I have often 
said in the course of this work, that you may lay it 


plants will show what sort of soil they require. 
Ihe root of the luzerne is, (what we call,) tap root- 
ed; has few fibres, (or small roots,) and runs di- 
rectly down as soon as it finds a soil adapted to it. 
It is not uncommon to find plants of luzerne, whose 
roots are six, and sometimes even ten feet long. It 


whose thickness does not exceed from six to twelve 


clay. 
and at the least drought the plant suffers, languish- 


seek a deep soil. 
one that is both light and substantial. 


mits that other writers contend ‘hat itis fitted for- 
any soils; and the land on which we have seen it 
flourish here, is not remarkable for its goodness; 
any good loam easily penetrated by its roots would 
suit it, but no doubt,a plant so luxurious in its 
growth, and with such a quantity of leaves, could 
not sustain drought on a gravelly or clayey soil.} 
Of the choice of seed and the time of sowing. 

The seed is usually gathered only from old fields 
of lucerne, which are about to be destroyed, and in 
that case you leave it to dry on the stalk, till the 
first frosts. As the seed vessel or pod of this plant, 
is in a spiral form, and opens with difficulty, the 
farmer is not pressed as to the time of threshing 
out, or harvesting the seed. In the northern parts 
of France, the grass should not be cut in the year 
in which it is intended to gather the seed; but.in 
the south of France, you may make a crop of early 
hay, and the second crop will ripen its seeds. [Ex- 
perience has shown, that we may, in America, take 
a first crop of hay, and that the second growth will 
ripen its seeds in great abundance.] It is very im- 


otherwise they will not vegetate. The seeds should 
acquire a brown colour, or else they will come up 
thinly, and not cover the ground. When you judge 
that the seed is ripe enough, you cut it in a dry 
day; and leave it exposed to the heat of the sun se- 
veral days running, after which it is carried under 
cover, in order to be thrashed on some dry day in 
the following winter. I have remarked, that the 
pods open with great difficulty, and that the seeds 
come out very hardly. You must not, then, be 
weary in thrashing it thoroughly, in winnowing it 
ofien, and in thrashing that which has: been win- 
nowed—in short, it requires patience to separate 
this seed; of course, the winter, as a season of lei- 
sure, is chosen for this purpose. You must take 
care not to throw the chaff on the dung-heap, for 
many seeds will still remain, and if carried out 


seeds of this plant are not good for sowing after the 
first year, but the Abbe de Rozier’s experience was 


down as a safe rule in agriculture, that the roots of to the contrary, though he thinks it safest to sow 


new seeds, but by no means to throw away old 
seeds. 

Of the proper time of sowing Lucerne. 
To point out a precise moment would lead to 
error. It depends on the climate and the season. 
In the south of France there are two seasons; one 


is clear from this fact, which I certify to be true,| in the course of September, and the other at the 
that this plant would not succeed, or would grow | end of February, and so on into March, and even 
poorly in a soil purely stony or sandy; in a strong, | ater, even till the middle of April. The sowings 
clayey, compact soil, or even in a vegetable svil,|in September gain one year; the next season follow- 


ing the sowing, you cut the lucerne like all other 


inches, and which rests upon a basis of gravel Or! grasses. In that case, (of fall sowing,) the plant 
The roots in that case cease to run down, | flowers later the first year, and : 


ou cut but one 
crop. [In the northern parts of the United States 


es, and afterwards perishes. ‘The great point is to| we cannot sow in autumn; the plants would be win- 

The best soil for it, doubtless, is | ter killed.] Mr. Rozier says, that in the northern 
gt substa Intervale | parts of France, the sowing must be governed by 
lands have the requisite qualities, rich sandy loams, | the season, and may be done as soon us the frosts 
and generally all lands which are situated at the} have ceased, and should not be regulated by Saint’s 
foot of hills or mountains, because they are con-| days, 
stantly enriched by the earth brought down by | and it is prudent to take but one the first year, in 
rains. On the quality of the soil depends the du-| order not to exhaust the plant, and especially to 
ration and beauty of the luzerne. In suitable soils, 
when none of the accidents, to which we shall ad-| weeds. 


vert, happen to it, it will last in the southern pro-| a field, it demands very little care. Some recom- 


We should not be in haste to take a crop, 


permit it to grow so thick, as to stifle all pernicious 
When the lucerne: has once taken hold in 


ter “spinach” was introduced into the gardens of|vinces of France, from ten to twenty years. Its} mend thin sowing, in order that the root may have 


the opulent, before you could buy it at Boston 
market, though it had been a regular and important 
article at Covent Garden, and in the Paris markets, 


than four or five years, or even less. 


for more than one hundred years. The disgrace of |is hardly worth while to sow it, except as an alter- 


being so slow to receive valuable hovelties, is not 
confined to our farmers and gardeners. The medi- 
cal faculty of Paris proscribed as poisonous, the 
potato, one hundred years after that plant had rais- 


cropping with wheat.” 
(Ne 





duration diminishes in proportion as the soil is less | room to send up many stalks. 
adapted to it, and sometimes it will not last more | other hand, advises to sow it thick, because all the 
In this case it | seeds will not grow, and the strong plants will de- 


oTe.—Though the Abbe Rozier would seem to/|[ have never tried it.” 
restrict the culture to the best soils only, yet he ad-| Eprrors.] “We cannot estimate exactly the quan- 


Mr. Rozier, on the 


stroy the weaker ones, but he admits that too thick 


nate crop, or to restore a field exhausted by over-| sowing is injurious. “1 think (says Monsieur Ro- 


zier,) that it will succeed, if sowed with wheat, but 


(We know that it -will.— 





portant, that the seeds should be thoroughly ripe, ~ 


with the dung, will grow and be difficult to eradi-, 
This aosestien, 20 © quacedl ene, ia tom, cate Or destroy. Many authors maintain, that the 
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tity of grain estimated by weight which should be 
sown on a given space of ground; so much depends 
on the nature of the soil, and the time of sowing. 
If sown in September, it should be sown thicker, 
for it has to encounter ants, birds, and overflowing 
rains of winter. In spring it bas fewer risks to en- 
counter. [In our country, at least in New England, 
fall sowing will never answer--Epitors.] You 
may, however, say, that upon a surface of four hun- 
dred square toises (one third of an acre,} you ought 
to sow something more than one-sixteenth of a hun- 
dred weight, (say seven pounds.) ‘This would be 
at the rate of twenty-one pounds to the acre. If 
you can procure good seeds from a distant province, 
the plant will gain by the exchange. ‘The planters 
in the north of France were for a long time per- 
suaded, that it was absolutely necessary to procure 
their seed from the south, and they were right, be- 
cause the plant had not then become acclimated; 
but at present, these distant transportations do not 
take place. I am inclined to think, says Rozier, 
that at this moment it is better to sow northern 
seed in the south. I repeat it, change of seed is 
useful in the case of lucerne, but not as much so as 
for wheat crops.” 

{We add, that in Massachusetts, the lucerne 
ripens its seeds as freely as clover.—E.piTors.] 


Of the preparation of the land for Lucerne. 

At whatever season you sow, the land ought to 
be rendered very fine by ploughing and harrowing, 
because all seeds buried under clods will never 
sprout. If you harrow after each ploughing, the la- 
bour will be less. It is not possible to prescribe 
the number of ploughings, because much depends 
on the nature of the soil. The nature of the lu- 
cerne root points out the necessity of deep plough- 
ing. ‘The duration and the goodness of a field of 
lucerne, depends in a great measure upon the suc- 
cess of the first year. If the seeds do not come up 
well, if they are sown too thin, weeds will obtain 
the lead over the grass. If you sow lucerne in the 
spring, two fall ploughings will much facilitate your 
deep ploughing in the spring; besides, the earth is 
admirably divided by the wiuter frosts. Winter is 
an excellent labourer. Afier the last ploughing, il 
the furrows are deep, you must harrow before sow- 
ing. Then sow and harrow; first, with the teeth of 
the harrow down, then with the flat side of the har- 
row, and so alternately till the seeds are well cover- 
ed; and it would be well (o altach a bush harrow to 
the harrow with teeth. [In general, these direc- 
tions do not differ from our usual course in sowing 
clover and other grass seeds, and the same treat- 
ment which is adapted to clover, will be proper for 
jucerne, except that the ploughiog should be as deep 
as possible.—-Epitors.} 

{in our next we shall give further extracts, which 
treat of the care required of lucerne fields—of the 
different crops of lucerne in the same year, &c. &c 

Ep. Am. Farmer.) 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES—NO. XXI. 
The manufacture of Cotton by Slave-labour, or the 
labour of coloured people. 

To me, it is a pleasing circumstance, that this 
subject has at length gained so much consideration 
in the south, notwithstanding so many have so little 
faith in the utility of the scheme, and that many 
may oppose it so much. 

I have no doubt in my mind, but that if the 
southern people turn their attention, and the labour 
of their coloured population, which they can spare 
from the tillage of the ground, to the manufacturing 


of cotton fabrics, that they will not only succeed, 
so far as to compete witb the eastern manufactu- 
rers, but they will ultimately, (with their several 


saving in clothing and fuel, and the bagging, cor- 
dage, packing and freight,) let down the price, es- 
pecially of the coarse, or common fabrics, so much 
as to excel; and indeed, I presume, they will pro- 


duce some very neat goods of fine quality. I have 
no doubt but they have it in their power to let 
down the price of common fabrics, as much as 25 
per cent., and still realize a good profit. 

I think it a very mistaken opinion, that many 
seem to entertain, that the black population (the 
negroes,) are not capable of acquiring the art of 
tending machinery. [ am quite aware, that, to take 
a man, or a woman, who has been brought up to 
field-labour, and drudgery of the roughest kind, of 
such manufacturers could not be made. But, take 
children, who have not acquired any habits of body, 
or training of the mind, which would disqualify 
them from tending machinery—bring them up in a 
manner suitable to the purpose, and | have no doubt 
but they would be adequate to any thing that would 
be required at their hands, in the manufacturing of 
cotton or woollens, &c. 

As a justification of the opinions thus advanced, 
I have enclosed twenty sewing threads, which were 
spun, about eighteen years ago, by a very lusty, 
gross looking black woman. She was very black, 
and then the mother of nine children. She then 
resided in Loudoun county. \a.—bas since moved, 
with her husband and family, to the state of Uhio. 
The flax, which this thread was spun of, was said 
to be good, but not very extraordinary. After it was 
doubled and twisted, it was bleached, or whitened, 
as now presented. ‘This fabric was considered un- 
common, and in consequence of that, some of it 
has been kept in our family ever since. 

If the sample sent is worth the attention, perhaps 
it might serve the cause, by forwarding a thread or 
two to some of the southern gentlemen, as an anti- 
dote to their scepticism* and to others as a confir- 
mation of their more liberal views. 

In the course of my observations, I have noticed 
many instances, among the African race, of much 
mechanical skill, and some of whom are very good 
workwen. But what can be expected of a man 
who does not know one letter or figure from ano- 
ther, and is hardly ever suffered to touch a tool, 
save an axe ora hoe. 

AcricuLture, Manufactures anp ComMERCE. 
3d mo., 22d, 1828. 





BAGGING FROM COTTON. 


In the examination of testimony before the com- 
mittee of Congress, on manulactures, some facts 
were elicited of importance to the planters of 
the south. Among other persons examined, was 
a Mr. Marshall, a very extensive manufacturer in 
New York, and originally from Manchester, Eng- 
land, where he was largely engaged in the cotton 
line, both as a manufacturer and purchaser, On 
the subject of manufacturing bagging from cotton, 
the examination proceeded as follows: 
Question.—Does your acquaintance with the im- 
portation and manufacture of cotton in Great Bri- 
tain, enable you to form an opinion whether cotton 
can be packed in bagging made of cotton, and 
transported to that country in good order? 





(* As far as we know, the southern people do not be- 
lieve that blacks are incapable of learning to perform, 
with advantage, all the labours of operatives in manu- 
factories. That impression is entertained rather by 
persons in other parts of the country, who have had 
less opportunity of observing their natural capacities 
and ingenuity. Skilful superintendants, (to serve un- 
til southern people, better acquainted with the manage- 
mentof slave-labour, can learn the art,) may be had in 
the eastern states. The difficulty consists not in that, 
nor in the want of water-power, &c.—the pinch lies in 
the want of money to build the factories, buy machinery, 
&c. Where is that to be had? Will the rich capitalists 





extraordinary advantages, such as cheaper labour, 


Answer.—| have been extensively engaged in the 
purchase of cotton and in its manufacture, and am 
well satisfied that cotton packed in bags made of 
cotton, can be transported to England in as good 
order, as that put up in hemp or flax Bagging, and 
when well put up, it will command more in the 
market, particularly if in square bales. One reason 
for the difference in the price is, that the bag can 
be applied to a valuable purpose. Another reason 
is, four pounds in the hundred weight for tare, and 
as cotton weighs less than hemp, the purchaser will 
give the preference to that packed in cotton. 

Question.—Do manulacturers or purchasers of 
cottun in England, find the bag made of cotton of 
more value after the cotton is used, than that made _ 
of hemp or flax? And if so, to what purpose is it 
applied? 

Answer.—They do find the cotton bag of more 
value, because it is again worked up into coarse 
cotton, and sold for half price: it is considered too 
valuable to work into paper, to which latter purpose 
the hemp bag is usually applied. 

Question.—Is it likely that large quantities of bag- 
ging would be manufactured from cotton in Eng- 
land, and imported, if it was admitted into this 
country free of, or at a small duty; and this would 
increase, to greater extent, the consumption of the 
raw material? 

Answer.—It would not be likely to increase the 
consumption in England, because the profit would 
not be likely to pay for the labour bestowed upon it. 
I am of opinion, however, that it might be manu- 
factured in the United States to great advantage; 
and if this be done to any great extent, it would 
necessarily lead to a great consumption. I have 
heretofore contemplated, and have not yet aban- 
doned establishing a factory for that purpose. I 
have thought we could make it as good as could be 
wished, forty-two inches wide, and sell it at fourteen 
cents, 





CIRCULAR. 


To the President and Members of the Agricultural 
Society of . 
GENTLEMEN, Edisto Island, March 11, 1828. 

From the relation in which I stand to the United 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina, it becomes 
my duty to investigate and point out the means 
whereby the interest of that association may be ad- 
vanced. ‘I'o accomplish the legitimate design of 
its establishment, requires an unanimity of action. 
on the part of its immediate supporters, aided b 
the moral power of public opinion. Insulated ef- 
forts, whether in reference to individuals or socie- 
ties, are well calculated to excite inquiry, but can 
scarcely effect that fundamental change which it 
would seem is now necessary to be accomplished, 
before the husbandry of South Carolina can’ be 
placed on that elevated station to which it aspires, 
Relying, gentlemen, on your zeal and intelligence 
in the cause of our common vocation, permit me 
respectfully to solicit answers as eariy as your con- 
venience will permit, to the following queries: 

1. What do you consider to be the prominent 
evils under which our agriculture labours, and what 
their remedies? 

2. Would it redound to the prosperity of the 
State to establish a professorship of Agriculture in 
the South Carolina College? 

3. Ought the Legislature to encourage the agri- 
cultural interest by the appropriation of money? If 
so, how, and to attain what specific objects should 
the money be expended? 

The responsibility of my situation; an ardent de- 
sire to use my best efforts in promoting the agricul- 
tural weal of the state; the obvious propriety of 
ascertaining the opinion of our yeomanry on seve- 
ral topics of great moment; and the necessity of 





of the east loan money on the factories?) 


asking the patronage of the Legislature, at its en- 
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suing session, in favour of the society over which ! 
have the honour to preside, are the motives which 
have dictated this communication. ; 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WHIT MARSH B. SEABROOK, 
President U. A. Soe. of S. C. 





LONG WOOL. 

The British Society for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, have awarded a 
premium to Charles Callis Western, Esq. M. P. for 
&@ specimen of long and fine Anglo-Merino wool. 

In a communication to the Society, Mr. Western 
thus describes a sample of this wool: ‘The wool 
will be of three years’ growth next clipping time; | 
took it off this morning from the backs of two we- 
ther sheep. I drew it from the skin with quite as 
much difficulty as if it had only been of one year’s 

rowth, and with as much pain to the animals. 

ou will observe the strength and elasticity of the 
wool, and the impossibility of discovering any dif. 
ference in each successive year’s growth. I esti- 
mate the weight of one fleece at 25 lbs., the other 
at 28 or 30 Ibs. in the grease. 

“The food of the sheep has been, according to the 
season, tares and clover, green grass, hay, turnips, 
mangel wurtzel and oats. Weight of the sheep 
alive--one 239; another, 244 lbs. Dead, one 158 
lbs.; the other 149 lbs, 

“fam more and more convinced I am right in the 
object at which I aim, that of growing long, fine 
strong Merino wool for combing. I am satisfied it 
is practicable, that the farmer who applies his atten- 
tion and skill to this object, will find an adequate 
return in the sale of wool and mutton.” 

Mr. Western says in a subsequent communica- 
tion: ‘*The principal object that I had in view was, 


to make known the curious fact, that the animal | 


(the Anglo-Merino sheep,) will carry its fleece in 
all its strength and beauty, three years. I have pro- 
duced the article such as was never seen or con- 
templated before, most peuple supposing that sheep 
shed their fleece every year. I do not propose the 
wool should be more than two years growth, which 
would require one year’s cutting. ‘The sheep should 
be wethers, and put up at about sixteen or eighteen 
months old.”—-T'ransactions of the Society for the En- 
eouragement of Arts, §c. v. 45, p. 36, (1827.) 





AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
Mr. SEINNER, 


Sir,—Your reference to the embarrassments of 
the whole agricultural community of the United 
States,in the last number of the American Far- 
mer, must be read with peculiar interest by every 
reflecting individual of that great and most useful 
elass of our fellow citizens. 

Though they never complain, their sufferings are 
not, therefore, less severe, and have now reached 
that extreme point, which you justly designate as 
the preliminary to improvement, namely, delibera- 
tion. 

To bring together the intellectual strength of the 
agricultural community of the union, at Jeast such 
a concentration of it as would express what are sup- 
posed to be the causes, and the remedies of the 
evils alluded to, would not be a difficult task. 

A convention might be invited to meet at some 
central or convenient point, during the ensuing sum- 
mer or autumn, when the southern planters make 
their annual visits to the middle and northern states; 
and then might be discussed those general points of 
interest, on which all planters and farmers unite, as 
being the proprietors and cultivators of the soil; and 
preferring this character and pursuit, (I would call 
it a profession,) to uny other, to which necessity 
must drive them, unless some improvements can be 
euggested for their benefit. 


One of the most prominent points in your ap- 

peal, and as you justly observe, the most painful, is, 
the expense of a good education for their children, 
which is at present generally beyond the means of 
a farmer; and, indeed, is not to be obtained in the 
United States atany expense: that is, such an edu- 
cation as is alone appropriate to a planter or far- 
mer, and which, it is believed by the writer of these 
suggestions, must be commenced in very early life, 
eouducted in youth, and concluded in the country, 
in agricultural institutes, where, what may be called 
the rura! arts and sciences, are the foundation, and 
what may be termed the agrémens of life, are the 
superstructure—a system, which, in the United 
States, has been reversed. ‘I'he moral principles of 
agriculture are almost unknown to us, in their due 
degree and exercise. °* 
Industry, sobriety, economy, subordination, sys- 
tem and discipline, and their associated virtues and 
habits, are not sufficiently insisted on in youth; and, 
indeed, are not known in any plan, uniting in the 
country an agricultural with a scientific education, 
in connection with a farm conducted on the best 
principles, 

Yet, such a plan of education exists in Switzer- 
land, where the illustrious Fellenberg, by the expe- 
rience of more than twenty years, has demonstrated 
its practical and extensive utility; and has illustrated, 
by the example of many living witnesses, educated 
in his institution, the important truth, that the pro- 
duce of each individual’s labour only, (even in a 
country where its price is much less than in the 
United States,) will, in such a seminary, provide all 
the means of subsistence and instruction in every 
department of science useful to such individual as 
a farmer; united, at the same time, to an early for- 
mation of all the habits of life essential to success- 
ful agriculture. 

City education, and city habits, are conceived to 
be at the root of the evils of American agriculture. 
‘There must be a moral atmosphere for the farmer 
to live and move in, which he must have inhaled 
with his earliest breath, when the mind receives its 
first and best, as well as its most enduring impres- 
sions and associations—to secure, and to direct 
which to their appropriate objects, is one of the 
most essential parts of a good education. 

But this remedy may be said only to apply to suc- 
ceeding generations; it will, at least, remedy also 
one of the most obvious causes of regref to the pa- 
rents of the present, that no appropriate system of 
education in the country is within their reach; should 
it happily lead to a consideration of the subject, 
and an adoption of the remedy proposed, by the 
establishment of an agricultural institute, on the 
Fellenberg plan, in some one of our states, such as 
was intended to have been commenced this spring 
in Pennsylvania, under the superintendence of a 
distinguished scientific citizen of our country, who 
had resided at Hofwyl a sufficient time on purpose 
to possess himself of all the essential parts and 
practices of that celebrated institution, but whose 
greatly regretted loss of health, as I am lately in- 
formed, precluding aay present hopes of his assis- 
tance, and involves, in its consequences, a post- 
ponement at least of the institute intended at Bol- 
ton farm, in Pennsylvania, under his expected super- 
iatendence. 

The subject, considered as a national object, has 
been submitted by me to the committees on agri- 
culture of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States at the present session of Con- 
gress, with the view only to an expression of opinion 
by the gentlemen composing those committees, of 
the utility of such a system to the agricultural in- 
terests; its sanction by the most enlightened states- 
men of Europe, leads me to anticipate the same re- 
sult from those of our own country. 

The sentiments expressed in the Georgia Journal 





‘proof that they are not without a -re 


nen 
the evidence of the existence of the evils, and the 


medy, if the 
dangers of delay are not added to the nature of the 
disorder. The invitation to communications for the 
Farmer, has induced the suggestion of a Conven- 
tion, by selection from the Agricultural societies in 
the several states, or otherwise, that it may receive 
the consideration which the subject merits; and, if 
approved, be made more definite as to time, place, 
numbers, &c. A. M. 





HORTICULTURE. 





KITCHEN GARDEN—MAY. 

The grand business of this month is, to sow and 
plant several successive crops of plants, that are of 
short duration, and others of a more durable state. 
Weed, hoe, and thin the different main crops, ac- 
cording as they require it, and water the various 
new planted crops, and others in seed-beds, hot- 
beds, &c. many articles, however require now to be 
sowed and planted, and pricked out for summer, 
autumn, and winter service. 

The principal sowing this month in hot-beds is 
for cucumbers, melons, and a few gourds and pom- 

ions. 

‘ In the natural ground, planting is necessary for 
the cabbages, coleworts, savoys, borecole, brocoli, 
celery, endive, lettuce, beans, kidney-beans, cauli- 
flowers, capsicum, basil, late potatoes, and radishes 


for seed. 

op § your asparagus clear from weeds, both in 
the old beds and those planted this spring, as well 
as in the seed-beds. The old asparagus beds will 
now be in full production for the season, and the 
beds or shoots should be gathered two or three times 
a week, or according as they advance in growth, 
from two or three to five or six inches high, cutting 
them with a long narrow knife, about three inches 
within the ground. 

Top your early beans that are in the blossom; also 
the succeeding crops as they come. with flower, to 
make the pods set soon.and fine. ° 

Plant out some early spring-raised plants of bre- 
coli, at two feet distance. Prick out young ones, 
and sow a good crop to plant out for winter and 
spring. Leave some of the best old plants for seed. 

Hoe between your cabbages, cut up all the weeds, 
loosen the ground a moderate depth, and draw earth 
about the stems of the plants. ‘The early cabbages, 
whieh are forwardest in growth, and fullest hearts, 
must have their leaves tied together with an osier 
twig, or brass, to promote or hasten their cabbaging, 
and to render them white and tender. Likewise 
plant out some stout, spring-raised red cabbage 
plants, for autumn and winter supply. : 

Thin your carrots, and cleanse them from weeds, 
either by hand-weeding, or small hoeing, leaving 
those intended to draw young in summer; four or 
five inches apart, but the main crops must be thin- 
ned six or eight inches. Likewise hoe between 
your cauliflowers, and draw the earth to their stems. 
As also between rows of beans, peas, kidney-beans, 
and all other plants in rows, 

Thin the spring-sowed crops of Icttuces, and plant 
out proper supplies of the different sorts a foot dis- 
tance. Tie up early cos-lettuces to forward their 
cabbaging. 

Weed the general spring-sowed crops of onions, 
and thin the plants where too thick. Leave some 
of the bulbous kind of winter onions at proper dis- 
tance for early bulbing next month. 

Continue sowing once a fortnight marrowfats, © 
and other large kinds of peas; also same of the best 
hotspurs, or other sorts approved of, to furnish a 
regular succession of the different sorts, You may 
likewise continue to sow radishes in open situations, 
once a week or fortnight, in moderate quantities,. 





by the Planters convened at Eatonton, are at once 





for successional crops this and the following month.. 
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Those of former sowings in the last month, where 
come up thick, must be thinned. 
Sow sallading of the different sorts, as lettuce, 
cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and purslane, to have 
a proper succession to cut while young. 
Plant out some of the strongest early savoy plants, 

in an open situation, two feet and a half asunder, 
for autumn, &c. 
If a constant succession is required, continue to 
sow some round-leaved spinach in open situations. 
. Watering will now be frequently required to most 
new-planted crops, both at planting, and occasion- 
ally afterwards in dry weather, till they take root; 
likewise seed-beds of small crops lately sowed, or 
the plants young, in very dry weather. Your weed- 
ing must be very diligently attended to both by hand 
and hoe; for as weeds will be advancing numerous- 
ly among all crops, it becomes a principal business 
to eradicate them before they spread too far, other- 
wise they will impede the growth of the plants. 





APRICOT, NECTARINE, AND PLUM. 
Dear Sir, April 13, 1828. 

The apricot, nectarine, and plum, more frequent- 
ly disappoint the cultivator, than any other of our 
choice fruits. My own success has been limited to 
grounds well paved, and by steady attention to col- 
lect and immediately burn the fallen fruit. My plum 
trees, thus planted, and thus carefully attended to, 
never fail to give abundance of fine fruit. But I 
am without a command of bricks, and with none 
but round stones, I cannot make a close pavement; 
and yet | am desirous to increase my varieties of 
these delicious fruits. At this time our enemy (the 
circulio,) is in the earth, and he will ascend to the 
tree, and begin his ravages as soon as the fruit is 
uncovered from the blossom. 

I intend to make the experiment of covering the 
greund around the trees with straw, or hay, toa 
considerable depth, well treading it down, in the 
hope that a mat of these materials will prevent the 
circulio from rising through it to attack the fruit. 
To succeed in the experiment, the work should be 
immediately performed. It will be gratifying to 
know the result of the experiment, 

Your obed’t serv’t, F. 





MANURE FOR VINES. 

The best manure for vines, is a mixture of vege- 
table mould, rotten spit dung, and fresh loam, (turf 
and all;) this should be thrown into an heap, and 
frequently turned, fur a year or two before it is 
used. [ Forsyth. 








— — 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


MR. GURNEY’S STEAM CARRIAGE. 

A skilful workman, named Williams, from Bolton 
& Watt's, of the Soho Manufactory, Birmingham, 
inspected this machine a few days ago, and stated 
it as his firm conviction, that with a few judicious 
alterations, it could not fail to answer the most san- 
guine expectations entertained of it. On Monday it 
was again tried in the Regent’s Park, and proceeded 
at the rate of thirteen miles and a quarter per hour. 
Hitherto considerable difficulty has been experienc- 
ed in guiding the machine over the rough stones; to 
obviate this difficulty, an improvement of a very 
simple nature has been suggested by Williams, 
which will give the guide such a purchase over the 
machine, that it may be steered with as much ease 
and precision as a steam vessel at sea. 

A gentleman of Somerset has contracted with 
Mr. Gurney for three of his steam carriages, to run 
on each of the lines of road from London to Exe- 
ter, as soon as the machinery shall be brought into 











A, Water Cistern—B, the Boiler—C, Steering 
Wheel with the Conductor—D, Steel Frame which 
carries the Boiler—E, the Curved Steam Pipe to 
supply the Engines—F, Hand Pump and Pipe to 
fill the Boiler—G, Safety Valve—H, Notice Cocks 
--I, Eduction Pipe to take the Steam from the En- 
gine to Chimney—K, the Crank—L, Pan for the 
Cinders, 

The Model is constructed on a scale of 3 inches 
to the foot, is 5 feet 6 inches long, 16 inches over 
the wheels, and 1 foot 10 inches high, the middle 
or propelling wheels being 13 inches in diameter. 

‘The full size carriage will be about one foot long- 
er than a two-horse stage coach and horses, seven 
feet four inches high to the roof, the wheels being 
the common breadth apart. It will be retarded or 
stopped in running down hill by a powerful Lever 
and Friction Break, which acts on the two fore 
wheels, within reach of the Conductor, at the same 
‘ime, by a crank and rod; the Throttle valve is 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Verses addressed to a little girl named Margaret, 
whom the author met at Scarborough. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Margaret, we never met before, 

And Margaret, we may meet no more! 
What shall I say at parting? 
Scarce half a moon has run its race, 

Since first I saw your fairy face, 
Around this gay and giddy place, 
Sweet smiles and blushes darting; 
Yet from my heart I freely tell, 
I cannot help but wish you well. 


I dare not wish you stores of wealth, 
A troop of friends, unfailing health, 
And freedom from affliction! 
I dare not wish you beauty’s prize! 
Carnation lips and bright blue eyes! 
They speak thro’ tears, and breathe thro’ sighs! 
Then hear my benediction: 
Of those good things be thou possest, 
Just in the measure GOD thinks best. 


But, little Margaret, may you be, 
All that His eye delights to see, 
All that He loves and blesses; 
The Lord in darkness be your light, 
Your strength in sickness, shield in fight, 
Your comfort in distresses; 
The hope of every future breath, 





safe operation. (Eng. paper. 
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BURSTALL & HILL’S PATENT STEAM CARRIAGE MODEL, 
Exhibited at work in the large room, Golden Lion, Dale street, London, on Friday, January 25, 1828. 
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closed, which shuts off the steam; the engineer be- 
hind can likewise at pleasure stop the engine. 

This machine, with all its wheels smooth, and 
without either propellers, or any other adhesion on 
the ground except the natural friction of the iron’ 
against the road, carries with ease and rapidity, up 
an ascent of one in eighteen, a weight equal to for- 
ty passengers upon a common stage coach, demon- 
strating that, on this plan, stage coaches may be 
propelled with safety, economy, and speed. not to 
be attained with horse coaches, and capable of 
making the present common roads of the country 
fully as economical as rail-roads, except in situa- 
tions of extraordinary traffic. 

From the construction of the boiler, and fuel 
used, neither smoke nor steam issues from the chim- 
ney, and many ladies have viewed the carriage at 
work with great interest, without danger or an- 
noyance. 
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(From Mrs. Holland’s Domestic Cookery.) 
TO DRESS POULTRY. 
To make Mushroom Sauce for White Fowls of alé 


Soris, 

Take a quart of fresh mushrooms, well cleaned 
and washed, cut them in two, put them in a stew- 
pan, with a little butter, a blade, of mace, and a lit- 
tle salt; stew it gently for an hour, thea add a pint 
of cream, and the yolks of two eggs beat very well, 
and keep stirring it till it boils up; then squeeze 
half a lemon, put it over the fowls, or turkeys, or in 
basons, or in a dish, with a piece of French bread 
first buttered, then toasted brown, and just dip it in 
boiling water; put it in the dish, and the mushrooms 
over. 


To make Celery Sauce, either for roasted or boiled 
Fowls, Turkeys, Partridges, or any other Game. 
Take a large bunch of celery, wash and pare it 

clean, cut it in little thin bits, and boil it softly in a 

little water till it is tender; then add a little beaten 

mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, thickened with a 

piece of butter rolled in flour; then boil it up, and 

pour it in a dish. 

You may make it with cream thus: boil celery as 

above, and add mace, nutmeg, a piece of butter as 

big as a walnut rolled in flour, and a half a pint of 
cream; boil all together. 


To make Egg Sauce proper for roasted Chickens. 


Melt butter thick and fine, chop two or three hard 
boiled eggs fine, put them in a bason, pour the but- 





And your eternal joy in death! 





ter over them, and have good gravy in the dish. 
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SPORTING OLIO. 








Over the Tree Hill Course—Spring Meeting, 1828, 

Will commence as usual on the second Tuesday 
in May, 13th, and continue five days. 

1st Day.—Two sweepstakes for colts and fillies, 
$ years old, mile heats, entrance to first, (a produce 
stake,) $100, half forfeit. Subscribers: 1. R. M. 
Cunningham, enters the produce of Bet Bounce, by 
Virginian; 2. John F. Cocke, enters the produce of 
Buzzard, by Sir Charles; 3. John B. Christian en- 
ters the produce of Susan, by Sir Alfred; 4. James 
M. Selden enters the produce of Lady Tolman, by 
Sir Archie; 5 Wm. R_ Johnson enters the produce 
of Reality, by Sir Charles; 6. James J. Harrison en- 
ters the produce of Favourite by Virginian. 

Second Race, same day.—A post stake, mile heats, 
entrance $200, half forfeit. Subscribers: 1. Wm. 
R. Johnson; 2 James J. Harrison; 3. Wm. Wynne; 
4. George B Garrison, (dead;) 5, Chas, C. Graves. 

2d. Day's Race —Proprietor’s Purse, 2 mile heats, 
$300; entrance $15. 

$d Day's Race —Jockey Club Purse, 4 mile heats, 
$1000; entrance $20 

Ath Day's Race.— Post stake, a single heat, 4 miles 
out $450; entrance $50. Subscribers, William R 
Johnsun; James J. Harrison; John Minge; James 
M. Selden, (still open.) 

5th Day's Race.—Gate money for the benefit of 
John Syme. A sweepstakes for all ages, mile heats, 


best 3 in 5; entrance $25; open until 5 o’clock the | © 


evening preceding the race. 

The proprietor feels justified in remarking, that 
from the number of fine horses now in training, 
among them Sally Walker, Ariel, Betsy Ransom, 
Sally Hope, Medley, Red Murdock, ‘Trumpator, Ni- 
ger, &c., together with the number of fine colts that 
will make their first appearance this spring, the 
sport cannot fail to be interesting. 





THorovcH-sreD Horses—For Sate. 


To be sold, at private sale, the entire stock of 
thorough-bred horses, belonging to the estate of the 
late Dr. William Thornton, of this city, consisting 
of the following: 

The celebrated horses Rattler, Marylander, 
Southern Eclipse, Richmond, Young Rattler, Don 
Juan, Diomed,* &c. Also, the very valuable mares, 
the Dutchess of Marlboro’ and Louisa Semmes t 
The former has a fine colt by her side, by Rattler. 
Besides many other full-blood Mares, Colts and Fil- 
lies, of various ages. All the above stuck has been 
selected with care and attention, and is believed to 
consist of as fine a train for the turf, as can be 
found in this or any other cuuntry Many of them 
have attained a degree of celebrity, too well known 
and established to require farther comment. 

The terms of sale are: one-fourth cash, the ba- 
lance on a credit of six, twelve and eighteen 
months, for notes satisfactorily endorsed, bearing 
interest. ‘he pedigrees and further particulars, may 
be obtained on application to Richard Forrest, city 
of Washington. 

Bids are also invited from gentlemen holding 
stock or shares, for the interest which Dr. Thornton 
held thereon, [ Washington City, April 19, 1828. 





*This horse is at present in the state of Kentucky, in 
. charge of Isham Talbot, Esq., of Frankfort. 
tN. B. One half only of this mare belongs to the 
above estate, but the owner of the other half will unite 
in a sale of her on fair terms. 





(From the London Sporting Magazine, for Feb. 1828.) 


GAME. 
(The following is a list given by a game-keeper 
in England, of the game killed by him for his em- 
ployer during the time mentioned:] 
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This list shows that game may be very soon in- 
creased by proper care and attention, allowing at 
the same time a liberal supply to the proprietor, 


and likewise to the sporting friends of the proprie-| 


tor, and others who have had permission to sport, 
which, of course, are not included in the above list. 





MISCHLLANEOUS. 





PATENTS. 

The following table will exhibit the States whose 
citizens have been most prolific in Inventions, dur- 
ing the year 1827, as registered in the Patent Office 
of the United States. Number of Pateute: 

7 


Maine, . ‘ . ‘ . P 
New Hampshire, - ° ° . 3 
Vermont, . ; . m 10 
Massachusetts, : . ; : $8 
Rhode Island, . . . : j 5 
Connecticut, - . ‘i ‘ ‘ 16 
New York, . 103 
New Jersey, ; . : : 6 
Pennsylvania, - . . . - $3 
Delaware, : . P . . 2 
Maryland, . 4 16 
District of Columbia, 4 
Virginia, e . . . . 15 
North Carolina, 24 
South Carolina, . 8 
Georgia, 1 
Alabama, : : - r 1 
Ohio, . P ; . ° 15 
Tennessee, . . . . 4 
Kentucky, 1 
Indiana, 8 
$20 








(From the London Literary Gazette.) 
PRESERVING EGGS. 


From a Correspondent.—Perhaps you were not 
aware when you inserted the notice of some expe- 
riments in keeping eggs, that thousands are pre- 
served yearly, or, as it is technically called, pickled, 
by pastry cooks, &c. The principle upon which 
they are pickled is, to slack some lime a few days 
before it is want-d, and when there is no heat 
left in it, it is fit for use; then put alternate layers 
of the lime and eggs into a tub, or any thing else, 
till full; the eggs not to touch one another; a little 
water should be kept on the top, te prevent. the lime 
from becoming too hard. q 





FAMILY OINTMENT. 

The following simple recipe is said to produce an 
excellent ointment for chopped hands, burns, and 
other sores—Take a piece ef marrow about the size 
of a small orange, put it beside the fire in a small 
gallipot; when it is sufficiently melted, strain off the 
oil, to which add three tea-spoonsful of whiskey or 
other spirits; beat up the mixture until it is cold, 
when it is ready for use. 


THD FARMER, 


Battimore, Fripay, Aprit 25, 1828. 














$Whilst many of our good friends are sending 
in, according to the terms of this paper, their sub- 
scription in advance, many others, no less friendly, 
in Lapacitidi, forget to send what is due for the 
past. To all such we tender the sincere assurance, 
that to send what they owe, by an early mail at our 
risk, will.at thie.time lay us under particular obli- 
gations. : 





‘The Trustees of the Marytanp AcricuLTuRAL 
Society, will hold their next meeting ‘at the city 
residence of Samuel W. Smith, Esq., on Thursday 
next, the first of May, at one o’clock, Pp. m. 





%-The model of an improved bee-hive, as de- 
seribed in No. 4, page 29, of this volume, is now in 
the office of the American Farmer, for the inspec- 
tion of any one. It corresponds with~ the deserip- 
tion, with the addition described in the followi 
postscript te a memorandum subsequently’ recei 
from the writer. 

P. S. The bottom which is made to the hive, as 
well as the iron spikes on which the hive is placed, 
are not noticed in the former directions, and were 
added at the suggestion of a friend, who has paid 
considerable attention to the subject, and are intend 
ed to guard against the attacks of a worm which 
has been very destructive to the hives in this part 
of Virginia. 





@sAt the instance of a respected subscriber and 
correspondent in New Jersey, we request of some 
gentleman, familiar with its construction and ope- 
ration, a more particular description of Farnham’s 
cider mill, briefly noticed in the third number of 
this volume. 

¢#For a friend in South Carolina, the Editor 
will be much obliged to any one for a plant, or 
some of the leaves of the Liverwort. 





g#The Tariff bill bas, after seven weeks discus- 
sion. passed the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 105 to 94, and has had a second reading in the 
Senate. Congress is expected to adjourn about the 
last of May. ‘The Tariff bill, as it has passed, will, 





perhaps, be given in the next Farmer. 
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¢# In a practical view, there ean be to our read- 
ers nothing more acceptable than a correct statement 
of the prices at which their staple commodities are 
actually selling at the time being; aud the mea- 
sures taken by us for procuring this information are 
such as to justify the utmost reliance on its accuracy. 
No misapprehension can arise, except what may 
result from the natural dependence of price upon 
quality, and the difficulty of stating the latter with 
entire precision, and so as to be exactly under- 
stood. In the case of tobacco, for instance, every 

ter can understand the difficulty of defining the 

ice differences of shade and condition, by which the 
rice is liable to be affected. So with wheat, as to 
its soundness, plumpness, colour and freedom from 
garlic, cockle dust, and offal of various kinds—but 
our statements will be so particular, and localities 
as to its growth, so often given, as to affurd to the 
planter and farmer the best possible guide that the 
nature of the case will admit of—allowance being 
made for changes of circumstances which must con- 
_trol every market—as variable as the winds them- 

selves. : 

For an example of the influence of circumstances 
where there is no want of competition, nor any pos- 
sibility of combination or monopoly, take the case 
of corn at present. 

The ship Philip Tabb has been loading here prin- 
cipally with corn for Liverpool, taking about 15,000 
bushels. This had the effect of raising the price so 
that the highest sales were made at 41 cents; that 
demand being satisfied, the article is now (Wednes- 
day) dull again, and the arrival of any considerable 
quantity would depress it to 35 cents. It may now 
be set down at 38, actual sales for best white; mix- 
ed white and yellow, dull sales at 36 and 37. The 
last sales at Charlesten were 39—at Providence and 
eastern ports 42, and the shipments of corn from 
this port being chiefly coaslwise, there is no demand 
at present, we are sorry to say, to justify the hope 
of its bringing better prices. Where corn is mized 
it does not sell so well as either kind would alone; 
the white and yellow should be cultivated and kept 
separately, being suited to different markets. ‘The 
unmixed yellow for the West Indies particularly. 

Wheat—the last sales of prime red, from the 

nna, 92 cents; for Virginia red wheat of 

wality, 87 cents is a fair quotation; barley 

rom Virginia, 60 to 65; rye 40 to 43; beans, best 

while, $1 per, bushel; black-eyed peas, 50 to 624 

cents; ginseng, 20 cents per pound; beeswax, 25; 

anake root, 20; feathers, 28; whiskey, in barrels, 

frem the wagons, barrel included, 24 cents per gal- 
lon; apple brandy, 25. 

Tobacco, from the Rappahannock, Virginia, from 
common to the best quality, $2 to $3.50 per hun- 
dred; James River, of all qualities, from 2.50 to $8; 
Maryland tobacco may, in general, say Prince 

‘s crops, be set down at from §2 to 2.50, and 
from that to $3 to 3.50. It may be added, as the 
opinion of a gentleman, who is conversant with the 
subject, and certainly not interested or inclined to 
disparage the article, that the seven hundred hogs- 
heads already inspected at Queen Anne's, would 
not now average more than $2.50. ‘These are 
gloomy accounts, and nobody can regret them more 

pn we do; but the truth must be told, though the 
heavens fall. Hence lauds, in the lower counties, 
have fallen at least 60 per ct., and other things in like 
proportion, except when sold on ercdit, and that, we 
are sorry to say, has a magical influence on the 
value of things. Expose to sale for cash, at an auc- 
tion in the country, a cow or a horse, and they will 
not bring, the one six, nor the other twenty dollars; 
but let the auctioneer pronounce the magical words 
“on a credit of six months,” and the old cow sheds 
her coat, frisks her tail, the wrinkles vanish from 
her horns, her udder enlarges, she abounds in signs 
of a good milker, and whether with calf or not, 
she suddenly swells into the value of eighteen dol- 


‘rs, and the horse to sixty dollars. A bladder in a 
state of exhaustion, or inflated, is not more different 
than the value of things thus sold for the money, or on 
a few months credit, at the end of which, money will 
in fact, perhaps, be scarcer than now! Let us friends, 
remember the sound warning of Poor Richard to the 
people, at one of these “six months’ credit” sales. 

** Creditors have belter memories than debtors; cre- 
ditors are a superstitious sect, great observers of sel 
days and times.” 

But we took our pen to note the prices of things, 
and here we are scribbling a homily in favour of 
economy and keeping out of debt. Well! per- 
haps worse homilies have been preached by better 
men. 





&*To tue Bartimore VictuaLLers.—-Show 
Cattle. There are two cattle, twins, on the mea- 
dows of Mr. Matthew Keasby; at Salem, New Jer- 
sey, that we should like to see brought to Baltimore, 
by one of our enterprising young victuallers, for the 
gratification both of the eye and the tooth. We 
had much pleasure in viewing them last summer, 
and hazard nothing in saying, that such cattle have 
been very rarely seen in any market. Those, fine 
as they were, which were recently exhibited here, 
were not comparable with Mr. Keasby’s. ‘They 
have been finishing off during the winter, have 
fed well, and the opinion is, that they are as fat 
as any pair of cattle ever fed in this country— 
equal to Mr. Tyler’s celebrated heifers, and exceed- 
ing them in weight. Good judges estimate them 
to weigh 2800. ‘I'he steer 1500, and the heifer 1300. 
She being a free martin, will be a great treat to 
epicures. At all events, vietuallers would be grati- 
fied in paying them a visit; and here we will add, 
that such a visit is most easily made by the Salem 
steam boat, which wou!d take them from New Castle, 
or Delaware City, at the debouche of the canal, on 
its way from Philadelphia to Salem, every ‘Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, and return at 9 o’clock the 
next morning. A trip to Salem by this conveyance, 
would make them acquainted with as rich a district 
of meadow land, as fat stock, and, we will add, as 
clever people, as is to be found any where in the 
Union. The whole distance to drive stock by land 
to this market would be but 16 or 18 miles; and 
there is no reason why the products of that very 
rich settlement should not come to Baltimore, as 
well as to the Philadelphia market. It is, we re- 
peat, worth attending to. 





Wanted, for record in the American Farmer, 
the pedigrees of Dion, (imported,) and of Figure. 





&#The river at Wheeling, on the 19th inst. was 
sixteen feet above low water mark, 





Exrract rrom Wasuineton. 
20th April, 1828. 
I have recently seen a vegetable in our mar- 
ket, called the White Cauliflower Brocoli, which, I 
am told, stands the winter well, and is nearly equal 
to the real Cauliflower, and by no means so difficult 
to raise. 





¢%Jonn Hancocx—The horse alluded to in the 
American Farmer of the 4th instant, from the stud 
of the Hon. John Randolph, and said by him to 
be ‘fone of the most powerful and superb animals 
in the world,” has arrived at Washington on his 
way to stand in the neighbourhood of Baltimore, if 
sufficient encouragement be offered, or he will be 
suld to a company of gentlemen, if one can be made 
up to purchase him. He will stand at $10 cash or 
$15 if not paid before the first of August. Persons 
wishing to send mares, or to take a share of the 
horse, will please leave their names at the office of 





the American Farmer before the Ist of May. 





&#There has been no arrival from Europe since 
our last, to affect the prices of country produce, or 
to settle the question of peace or war, between the 
‘Turks and the Allies, 

Letters from Havre to the 28th February, (the 
latest,) received hy the Golconda, at Savannah, 
speak strongly of a war, and advise against ship- 
ments in French vessels, unless insured against 
every risk, not excepting piracy. 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The subscriber would inform his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he will be supplied this season with 
Little’s celebrated Grain Cradles, from Pennsylvania, 
which will be warranted equal to any in use. Also, on 
hand, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, of superior qua- 
lity; Davis’ patent Ploughs: Swingletrees; Cornshellers; 
Washing Machines; Caststeel Axes; Picks; Grubbing 
Hoes; Mattocks; Hay Knives; Spades and Shovels; 
Grass Scythes. Likewise, as usual, his Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, and Brown’s Vertical Wool Spinners— 
ail of which will be sold at reasonable prices for cash. 

~ All communications by mail (post paid,) will be 
promptly attended to. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., Baltimore. 


—_———— re 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 3.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 4.50 a 5.50—wrapping, 
5.00 a4 9.00—Ohiv ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 15.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.08 
Kentucky, 3.00 a &.00. 

Sales of Maryland Tobacco this week have been very 
limited. The crop that has come in this year, is of & 
very common quality, owing, as is supposed, to the 
dampness of the winter. Several small lots have beea 
sold at prices from $2 to $34. 

Frovur—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.624 24.15; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.25 a 4374—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Garain, best red 
wheat .90 a .95—best wt. wheat 1.00 a 1.05 —ord. to good, 
-80 a .90--Corn, .37 a 40 , in demand—Kre, .42 a .44— 
Oats, 21 a.23—Beans, .80 a 1.01—Peas, .55a .60—CLio- 
ver seed, 3.50 a 4.00—Timorny, 2.256 2.50—Orcnarn 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a 3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne $74 
a .50 per lb —Bar.ey, .80—F.axseep, .75 a .80—Cor- 
ton, Va. .8 a.943—Lou. .10 a .J3—Alabama, .9 @ .12— 
Mississippi .104.13—N. Car. .9a¢.1048—Geo. .9 @ .104— 
Wuiskey, in hhds. Ist proof, .22—in bls. 24—Woo1, 
common, unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .$4—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 4 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1}, bbl. 
6 00 a 7.00; do. trimmed, 7.00 a 7.50—Herrings, No. 1, 
bbl. 2.874 @ 3.25; No. 2, 2.75—Mackerel, No. }, 5.624; 
No. 2, 5.374; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .8; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 ¢ .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$8.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. } . 

A cargo of white Corn, 1040 busfiels, fair quality, 
from Wye, the crop of Capt V. Bryan, of Queen Anne's 
county, Maryland, was sold on the 22d inst. at 39 ctes ~ 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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W. B. Seabrook, Pres’t. U. A. S. of S. C.—Long Wool 
from Sheep of three years—Agricultural Distress and 
Education for Farmers—Kitchen Garden, May—Apri- 
cot, Nectarine, and Plum—Manure for Vines—Mr. Gur- 
ney’s Steam Carriage—Burstall & Hill’s Patent Steam 
Carriage Model, with an engraving—Poetry, To Little 
Margaret, by Montgomery—To Dress Poultry; To make 
Mushroom and Celery Sauce—Richmond Races—Blood- 
ed Horses for sale—Table of Game killed—Table of Ps- 
tents taken out—Recipes—Editorial—Prices. 
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Vidices here or abroad, which E bt pa ripe-plants, should be cured of a 
| by degrees, after making a greater quantity of fine | lvur, which improves it very much in : 5 
. to act upon for several years, in the way of compe-| be able to cure it.of ior uc ure AS a ate ST ee 
tition. ripe and rich; possessing the wax, oil and'staniina, Tito thele- nani 2 
2 The good and neat. management of Virginia, (if} or in attempting to'give it the proper bert it ot comnnaild isk a eres - 
adopted in the western states,) would,gin a few |fade.in the process; and-come: gr a i : ace, 
years, evlist the partiality of most of the tobacco} yellow if checked in thevearly:s mr 
0 merchants. in place of prejudice, i in favour of the| gy brown, nearly black inom» worse and 
>) western states. bares than if permitted to*remain in‘ its 
As the want. of good management. is the chief| dark, dingy, natural» colour; whichis the’ 
7 cause of the present difference in price between} and very objectionable colour‘of the ' ‘greater pa 
e Virginia and western tobacco, and the first-step to-} made ih the phos setts ; reres of teal 
- wards reformation and improvement is, to be ¢on~} _ Sof tat RENE = np wentier"Phis 
” vinced of error, may [| be permitted to poi rl yell ‘under- matron = 
” these which have come within my knowledge, and oh ‘ 
2, suggest such.remedies and auneiniahdit as have | 
ed acevered from experience and observation. hy 
as Torrixa, . to remain for a pa is E 
Oo One of the greatest errors in the culture of to- this way, is afterwards ; d, ne upward 
RD - baeeoin the Western states, has been that of per-| Sucks to be hung up.” The tobacco ripens $0. 
74 mitting it to grow too fast, too large and coarse,|, thas hit Eee rot would em rape & F ; 
T° and’ripen too soon; Which caused it to, be, too thin, ~ sat be of, ‘ice: m png qort ee ; 
_ spongy and wanting in substance, stamina textures) + ‘The writer mi cin paawiall say that: nite ened i 
- and fine flavour. The over-quick, rapid growth;| be el for a mig price. How-are you ¢o” insure”a:) bi ‘ud in the sa : 
me and-ripeniag £00 early, is the result of your lively;|*‘bright lively co oun” that is the question; for though | rier.” “This e& Leas head, ca dheed Regnard 
ia, active. and very, rich: soil, and kind mild. climate much undoubtedly depends 6m management, therseibis }+h ' ‘int ek alg EI SRE al na 
ong upon too Fase leaves left at topping; an error still re- | known. to have an ‘influence. thatno management oon | or. vs ctake hak aie | 
bh. maining Virginia. control. It is very certain’ that’ by cutting” ina green age. (iy é ih ih ie a ° 
1, ‘The remedy to produce about an equal quantity, wagined See handling injudrciously, H qoeee af svieating, whichisiaimors 
24; apd much better quality, will_be found in topping] bocro of a eal g a eee bores not aves Load Br ae Cae vad, n't ee 
85 ahd priming higher and tur out more leaves; that the most skilful anon doa sheainena mae ate, nith hue 
7 the ndmber should be in proportion to the activity this plant, when produced-upan.ald, ort wm bw, rick, a 
on, and fertility of the land; say ligte-16 leaves where} or highly maoured land, Br insure a Soright twvcly 4 ‘ 
: you-are in the:habit of leaving 1 -“Phis-will cause|coiour: Indian corn is, perhaps, influenced more b 
he the leayes.to be smaller, and of finer, ticher and| chinate; but.it is doubtful; whether seitoxetdives bier 
ate * better texture:. because, the higher it is topped in’ @vy thing, even. wheat, more. unmauageable influence; } 
one reatees the slower and Jonger time it will be grow- | ‘tan over tobacco—and we know;thab age ed 
ings and although the leaves will be smaller, you}; WEE wea) of Aig Eastern Shore of Masslani. ail’ not t. 
der- Imiake dbott the same weight, as the number, long ay Manton t, wer, ike an opposite county | 
wn will be'greater, dod the leaves thus.elevated from we do not mean to say that Bad menagemont will cot {eve e) 
“wom the ground, by high topping and high priming, Wil| cocry where'-be- attended with -nilschiel, net ae 
rom cause them to be cleaner—the leaves will be richer; greatest disadvantages.anay* not* be’ mitigated: by « elect ts oh 
_— because they wilt. be longer_growing, and reévive} and skilful attention,....x.yne® Ge oe ik he 
= - more benefit from: the san, in couse of being| {There is a confusion in this paragraph whiebs forces 
+ smaller, and shading each other ~ hen| upon us the apprehension that. the. writer has-not -been 
ene larger. When oe high, the leaves Pape off | himself a practical cultivator, and thouxh neitherjhave | 
Jitthe from: the stalk further apart;* which is another,cause aioe babe pet Pesce to ae Be pee 
0 Sati 
~4 why they get more benefit ice a sun, 80 nagee: dap to drop au plat Sommand aha Dy ot 
eys stan ee 
Md eer tee 
——— ‘ed’ The leaves will doubtless be ieee ker, | idea Bgl eninary ine aetna | ¢ 
fot or the revere, according as the Sg Sond Wr paar es Ee eatenk Brae erase se 
ot high a ng es r| walk three miles to school.of-a cloudy: mo ' het 
2 sometimes been forced, not without murmuring and wax, oil and stamina? 
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-a bundile,* stiould be arranged parallel with each 


‘which 
Virginia land: exclusively, to produce that which |® 


. shipments of Kentucky tobacco have been made 


the acré, afd a fine yellow colour, ever go together? 
" By the pedeeding notes we.do not wish to disparage 
th contained in the cireular of Mr. Har- 


. e 
Tisght 


These four top leaves should form the first class— |factis, that Virginia, Kentucky"and Missouri, all tie 
the next three or four, the second; and all but the] in the same range of latitude, and have similar’ch- 
ground leaves, the third; and the ground leaves and | mates, soil and inhabitants, and nothing but the su- 
uld con- | periority of soil in the western states, has cavsed 
ve «jan inferiority of quality, partly owing to the ‘too 
wit > drank, large, quick and coarse growth, but chiefly to 
bad preparations and neglect in management, where 
The crops of the western states have generally | it has been much easier to make’a good living. But 
been put up in such soft, humid, damp, order, that) (hose who wish to aspire to more by the culture of 
they have become proverbial for that fault, all over | tobacco, will find their account, with compound in- 
Ku and our eastern markets, wherever ,it.has | terest, in better management. 


all other inferior from various causes, sho 
stitute the fourth and last -class. 


Orper. 


found. its way. into use and consumption, and of all 


the climates known to the writer, thisis the sqyverest/ well as it has been in Virginia, and to a small ex- 
attend- tent in Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, f-will 
venture to predict, that you will soon eradicate pre- 
judice at home and abroad, and in its place implant 
that partiality which I have attempted to demon- 
, strate as practicable and easy.’ 

_-bacco, will gver strike it going out of order, or han- 


on tobacco; hence the greater necessi en 
ing shvictly to.dry order, so important for dherpre- 
servation. 1 20nr 


.) No-experienced good planter, haying a. proper 
regard to the ultimate order and value of his to- 


die it in cold or cool weather, when it is impossible 
to. manage it to the best advantage. 

For stripping or pressing in hogsheads, it should 
be struck and: taken down in mild, warm weather, 
when it begins to come in order, so soon as the leaf 
begins to soften and yield to the pressure and grasp 
of the hand without crumbling, while the largest 
fibres and stems-remain dry and brittle. Bulked in 
this order, in damp, mild weather, the stems will 
imbibe a part of the moisture from the leaf, and 
some.from the surrounding atmosphere, and gradu- 
ally yield to weight and pressure, without breaking, 
and-only cracking partially, which is no disadvan- 
tage. ogsheads made of green or damp wood, 
will damage. the tobacco very much if pressed in 
them i t order, and the acid of the wood in- 
jures more. than the moisture. From this cause 
alone, I have often seen thrown off from the heads, 
and cat from the sides, 150 to 200 pounds a hogs- 
head... The loss to the planter is not only in the de- 
duction of weight, but the reduction in price for 
the disfigured, mutilated remnant of « hogshead, is 
the natural, practical and certain consequence in 
evefy market. 

Packine anv Pressine. 

The order has been already mentioned. In pack- 

ing, the leaves, which ought never to exceed five to 


other, and the bundles laid or packed in the hogs- 
head parallel with one another, in the Virginia 
style, and not tangled across each other, according 
to the Kentucky custom, which is not universal, 


but too generally in that and the other western 
states. But in justice, without flattering, I can 
with pléasure say, that I have seen many crops 


from Kentucky and other western states, previous 
to and since my short residence here, very properly 
and elegantly managed, some of them by planters 
who were neither Virginians nor their descendants; 
ves that it neither requires Virginians nor 


will command the bighest prices at home and abroad. 

As evidence conclusive, that the westernsstates 
and planters are capable of making :tobaceo that 
will command as high prices as the Virginia planters 
can make in their state, I will inform-youthat many 


from Richmond, in Virginia, with Virginia tobacco, 
to Great Britain, when and where the Kentucky 
tobacco was taken for Virginia, and sold ~eqlally 
as high, and the difference has never been known 
by the consignee, manufacturer nor consumer. The 





* Where the leaves are so large’as not to admit more 
than five “to a bundle, we should suppose they could 
hardl¥ be of bright lively colour. Do-great weight to 


which we. are indebted to one of the first mer- 


eantile houses in this city. 


If you will manage your tobacco generally, as 


But as this valuable article undergoes many ne- 
glects, injuries and abuses here, in the various prac- 
tices. and regulations, which nm rere perhaps, 
and probably, in the early state of the trade, under 
the g anish government, which, by degrees, have 
settled down into customs and almost laws—all be- 
yond your management, alteration or control: such 
as inspecting it by breaking each hogshead in two 
or three places, and not sufficiently closing the 
apertures of the breaks, by pressing or screwing 
down the heads in the Virginia style, to exclude 
the air, which causes it to mould in the breaks. 
The mould thus engendered, continues to spread 
its deleterious influence so far as to injure from a 
third toa half the tobacco, in many instances; and 
from this cause alone, lessens the value from a 
fourth to a third; and it has frequently happened 
that 50, 100 or 150 pounds per hogshead, and 
sometimes more, has been thrown off for the pur- 
pose of getting in the heads to line them out, which 
has swelled up by the expanding of the tobacco 
when standing open, instead of screwing or press- 
ing it down to line out as it was before inspected. 
This throwing off to get the heads in to line out, is 
a very common practice, and the tobacco thus 
thrown off generally sells at a reduced price; but 
the loss by the reduction in price, and the injury 
from the mould in the breaks, are not the only in- 
juries and losses sustained by the throwing off in- 
stead of pressing it down. ‘The rising up from 
elasticity’ when open, for inspection, or sampling, 
and not closing by pressure, lets in the air to a suf- 
ficient degree in every part to invite and cause a 
mould throughout, sufficient to injure many hogs- 
heads, fifty per cent., and some to a greater extent 
when the qualify was fine. 
But of a!l the injuries which your good and fine 
undergoes after you put it properly in the hogs- 
head, is that which arises in this place from storing 
and stowing it in close houses near the ground, 
where it has not a sufficient free circulation of the 


ir. 

This alluvial country is formed from encroach- 
ment, upon the ocean, by the rich deposit of vege- 
table and other matter, the alluvial washings of the 
great rivers from the upper countries, and the earth 
exudes, exhales and evaporates in warm weather, 
a peculiar deleterious vapour, which the attractive 
power of the tobacco imbibes, when so near the 
ground in these close houses of confined air, as to 
give the tobacco an uncommon bad flavour, by 
which the JVew Orleans tobacco is generally known 
nearly all over the world, and is incorrectly and in- 
nocently called the Kentucky flavour—which never 
originated in that country, with any except such as 
may have been exposed to the same cause, on river 
bottoms, which seldom, if ever, happened, as you 
generally send your tobacco to this place before the 
great exuding season of warm weather. 
When the. good and fine tobacco from the west- 


lying here in warm weather, no oftein either 


could distinguish it from good and fine Virginia to- 

bacco; and asthe chief. value.of your good and fine - 

depends upon flavour, the Orleans flavour injures 

their value 25 to 40 per centi; and sometimes more, ~ 

particularly when it lies» here a the summer, 
B. J.- HARRIS,» 





(From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and 
Journal.) : 


ON THE CULTURE OF LUCERNE, 


Translated and abridged’ from the course of sAgri- 
culture of the Abbe Rozier. 
(Concluded from p. 44.) 

Of the Care required for Lucerne fields, 
When the soil is adapted to the plant, and it has 
come up well, it requires no care. This remark 
does not agree with the assertions of authors, who 
prescribe weeding as necessary to success; a pre- 
caution useless, an expense superfluous, if the lu- 
cerne has not been sown too thin. I had scarcely, 
says the Abbe Rozier, chosen Languedoc as the 
place of my retreat, than I began to sow Lucerne, 
and full of the ideas I had before acquired, I caus- 
ed my fields of lucerne to be regularly weeded. 
The br aay smiled at my care and solicitude. I 
asked them the reason of their ridicule, The lu- 
cerne, said they, will do more for itself than you can 
do for it; let it alone, it will kill the weeds without 
your help. For this time they were right; the part 
of the field which was not weeded, was the next 
year as good as that ‘which had been. After that I 
wag not so ready to throw away my money for no- 
thing. The Abbe occupies some pages with the 
destructive effects of an insect, a Scarabeus, some- 
thing like our rose bug, upon fields of lucerne; but 
as we may never be visited with that scourge, we 
shall omit his, remarks on the subject for the pre- 
sent. 

Of the different crops of Lucerne in the same season. 

If you give credit to the assertion of an English 
writer, Mr. Hall, in other respects a writer of great 
merit, the southern parts of france have the ad- 
vantage of making even sevén crops a year. Un- 
happily for them it is not true, be the seasons ever 
so favourable, even when you have water at com- 
mand and can water your ficlds atpleasure. If you 
cut the plant before it is in full flower, you obtain 
only a watery plant of little substance, and which 
loses three fourths of its weight in dryrg; it would, 
besides, afford but little nourishment. Supposing 
that the crop.should be cut from the begianing to 
the middle of April, is it possible that the lucerne 
should have time to flower seven times in the same 
season? It is rare that we can have more than five 
crops. The ordinary number in the provinces of 
which Mr. Hall ks, is four ¢rops. If the sea- 
son shall have b avourable, it is a fine and rich 
product. No field yields numerically so much as a 
good lucerne field. It is a clear and net revenue for 
ten years, which demands no culture, no advance 
except that of Preparing the land for the crop at 
first, the cost of seed, and the wages of the mowers. 
One'third of an acre, or 400 square toises of lu- 
cerne field, are usually let for one hundred and fifty 
livres, or thirty dollars a year! Happy the proprie- 
tor, who has much land fitted for lucerne. 

Many persons affirm that lucerne will succeed in 
aby soil. If this assertion was as true, as it cer- 
tainly is false, a great part of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc would be covered with lucerne, because na- 
tural meadows are very scarce in these provinces 
for want of water; but-experience has proved, most 
decisively, that lucerne requires a deep soil, not 
clayey, neither too stiff nor too sandy. 

o the central provinces of France, lucerne is cut 
three times in ordinary years, and four times ip fa- 





ern states, has been carried to Richmond or wares 
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early, and before it acquired the Orleans flavour, 


vourable ones; and from two to three times in the 
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rthera provinces. It is a general rule. that lu- 
parca should not be cut except when in flower, be- 
fore that state it is generally too watery, and ils 
juices crude; after that period it becomes too dry 
and too woody. Cattle should, not: be suffered to 
feed on lucerne fields after the last cutting, nor. dur- 
ing winter, when the ground is soft. The heads of 
the plants yield to the hoofs of the cattle, and injure 
the grass essentially. It is useful to pass a harrow 
over a field of lucerne in the spring, and the crop 
will amply repay the expense of it. Lucerne should 
be cut in a cool dry time, and tended as ‘rapidly as 
possible. Rains—frequent rains while making, are 
very injurious to this grass. Let it be cut under 
circumstances ever so favourable, and be perfectly 
dry, it must not be carried in with the dew upon it, 
nor moved in the very heat of the day; because, in 
that case it is very apt to lose its leaves, which are 
the best part. For this reason it should be stirred 
as little as possible in the middle of the day. Great 
care should be taken that the hay should be well 
cured, otherwise it is apt to heat, and even take fire. 
The first cutting of lucerne in any season is the least 
valuable, because it isapt to be mixed with other 
grasses or plants. The second is the best; the third 
is usually very good also, but in the fourth and later 
crops, the juices of the plant are not so rich, and 
of course are less nutritive. 


Of the means of renewing the vigour and growth of 
Lucerne fields. 


Lucerne fields will-wear out in time, but you may 
retard its period of decline by different treatment 
and manures. The first, which is the most prompt, 
convenient and cheap; is to feed your sheep upon it 
after the last cutting, and even during winter. 

Mr. Meyer proposed in 1768, to employ gypsum, 
or plaster of Paris, to revive and recruit old lucerne 
fields, and communicated to the Economical Socie- 
ty of Berne, the several experiments he had made. 
These experiments were repeated by Mr. Kirch- 
burger, with care, and the following were the re- 
sults: 

1. That a quantity of calcined plaster, equal in 
measure to thé quantity of oats which would be 
required to sow apy piece of land, is sufficient to 
manufe it. 

2. That gypsum succeeils better on lucerne fields 
hich are rich, than @n those which are poor and 
sanay. te 
3. Phat it produces a greater effect the first than 
the second year. 

4, That it is less active in a moist soil than in a 
dry one. . 

5. 1f you sow the plaster as soon as possible in 
spting, the first crop will feel the effects of it. 

Mr. the Abbe Rozier adds, “I acknowledge, ac- 
cording to my own experience, that plaster is very 
beneficial for lucerne fields which begin to decline; 
that it facilitates in a e the growth of 
the large clover; that it is useful in meadows 
covered with moss.” / 

The Abbe proceeds to recommend also air-slack- 
ed lime, which he prefers to plaster. He notices, 
and approves a suggestion of the celebrated Duha- 
mel, that when a lucerne field becomes partially 
disfurnished by the death of some plants, to supply 
their place by laying the branches of the adjoining 
ones, which will take root; Lut it seems to us that 
a simpler course, which we have long since adopt- 
ed with clover, is preferable; which is, every spring 
to run over the field with a harrow, and throw in 
fresh seeds in the bare spots, © 


Of the value of Lucerne as food. 
__ Lucerne loses some of its value in proportion to 
its distance from its native soil; that is to say, it is 
not so nourishing, because ‘its juices are. more wa- 
tery when grown in northern countries. ~“Notwith- 








Atanding this, no fodder can be compared to it in 
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point of quality; none keeps animals in so high | 
state of flesh; none augments or increases the quan- 


tity of milk so muchas lucerne. These praises in | | 


all respects merited, require, however, some quali- 
fications. Lucerne is heating to animals, and if you 
do not modérate the quantity in the hot season of 
the year, and especially in souther® provinces, horn- 
ed catile will become diseased. If you trust your 
labourers, they are so proud of seeing their cattle 
fat, that they stuff them with this food, and’are un- 
willing to believe that it can be the cause. of disease. 
I know of but one mode of preventing the waste of 
lucerne by your servants, and labourers, and that is’ 
to mix it in_ equal pur with: straw, not in layers, 
but confusedly and generally mixed, The straw 
contracts the smell and flavour of the lucerne; the 
animals eat it with pleasure, and are never injured 
by it. Lucerne, given green to horned cattle or 
horses, is apt to purge them; for which reason it is a 
rule never to give it till it has been cut twenty-four 
hours. Care also is taken to give it in small quan- 
tities at a time, lest they should be hoven. This is 
not peculiar to lucerne. ‘The same effects are pro- 
duced by green wheat, oats, &c. &c. All pasturage 
which is too succulent is dangerous, In case this 
accident of being hoven should occur, an expedient 
which I have tried has never failed, (says the Abbe 
Rozier,) which is to make them swallow an ounce 
of nitre (salt petre,) in a glass of brandy, to empty 
the bowels of the animal, and to make him run. 





CULTURE OF SUGAR CANE. 


[The following was put into our hands by the 
Hon. J. S. Johnson, of the Senate of the United 
States, and will be found to contain facts of great 
publick interest. It will be perceived that the ex- 
periment detailed was tried in lat. $1°% 46, which 
shews that all that portion of our country south of 
that line, will produce sugar and molasses—and 
that, consequently, there is i 
United States to supply our own demand for many 
years to come. 

The consumption of these articles is at present 
upwards of twelve millions of dollars, and is increas- 
ing with our population, The culture of the cane 
will open a great field for the most profitable em- 
ployment of slave labour, and will enable us to sup- 
ply ourselves with an article especially of the first 
necessity, and the climate is known tp be highly 
congenial to the African constitution, . 

The letter, says Mr. Johnson, is from a gentle- 
man of high character, and entitled to entire confi- 
dence. He adds, by way of explanation, that 6° 
of the aerometre of Baumé will make sugar.] 


(From the Alexandria [Louisiana] Gazette.) 
Mr. McCoy: 


Sir,—The enclosed translation of a letter from 
Mr. C. Noyrit to me, on the subject of the culture 
of the sugar cane on Red river, éannot fail to be 
— = many of your wr soe It will be 
observed that seven de 0 irop of 
Baumé indicates that state of Aipenece "shpels wil 
afford good sugar. “The experiments were made 
in lat. $1° 46, and ‘with great care. He gives me: 
also the experiments inl at the same periods on 
the Mississippi, near New Orleans; and the reéults 
of both appear to be entirely satisfactory, particu- 
larly as it relates to’ the ribbon cane. Minute ob- 
servations for more than twenty years, prove that 
the average period’ of killing frost, in this latitude, 
is the 20th November. The publication’ of this, 
together with the detail of these’ experiments, may, 
direet public attention to’ an ‘object of great inte- 
rest to this part of the country; and by ‘Affording 
them a place in your paper, you will oblige” 

; Yours, &c. re See 





H. A. BULLARD. > 
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ve oy ‘préss one bal of = 
cane; lower part, and if’gave us eight : 
grees, acCording to the Man or Baume, ‘The 


creole‘cane' gave but six « 


Oct 18h Hall of a. HubDe ane, four feet and 
a hal 

‘and 
cate 


gave us, the lower part nine degrees, 
dle together, eight drial, » The creole 
: ted yo re ahalf degrees. = )) 
. eg og cane gave us seven.de- 
and a half, We think this difference gs oc- 
casioned by's tieavy rain which had fallen the t 
before} ‘aad ‘besides, we took on that "day/ttro of 
pore greeiest'canes. ‘The creole cate, tes six 
egrees. kB be, 1 ae a 
e pressed at the same time. a ribbon cane, 
which we ‘had cut on the 10th of October, medsur- 
ing four feet and a half, and it gave'us on the ist, 
nine degrees. oF Ena oe 
Oct: $ ist.Of the ribbon and creole cane‘eut‘on 
the 21st November, and putin matrass, the first 
gave us this day nine degrees, and the last:eight 
“November eae oe BS 
10th, 20th and 30th.—On-each of these 
days the ribbon cane gave us nine degrees and a 
half, and the creole eight degrees: Miah Ae 2 
You percéive, sir, that according to these experi- 






ments, there is no doubt but that the Red river is 
capable..of cing fine sugar with the’ ribbon 
cane: and if you think 0 ion. . wo 
be useful r fellow citizens at 


at liberty'to give them publicity, = 
You will recollect tue aati time, sir, that I 
vlantee, a tee eal te Chie i 
ter, of the f mp from 

perceive dat thete ery little di 
us. I give you a copy of his letter: ‘i é 

“I have made,” says he, “on the juice of the’su- 
gar cane, with @ pese-sirop like yours, the experi- 
ments you requested, and the following is the result: 
The ribbon cane. raised on old land, as ripe. as pos- 
sible for the season, gave me on the Ist of October, 
seven degrees strong; which is.considerable for. the 
season, and sufficient to make very fine sugar. . Ac- 
cording to your request, I repeated the same ope- 
ration at the different periods indicated by you; and 








such was the jon, that the sa 
wards the end of November, gave ten bie 
general, the creole cane was less ripe.at. 
c eI h ~ 2 me gi <i 
He tells me, also, that. their. cane . 
about .the 15th, December; ours was on the im of 
Sejm patgageraceteny hen ns 
you ve we can commence J 
ing very fine sugar towards the end of September, 
Accept,: sir, assurances of the great consideration 
with whichiam.~  Yours,&e,* © 5 
feet; sts «otc teen CL 
- WMutehitoohes, Feb: 10; 1828. - es iar | 
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oe eee ALABAMA, 3-5 
J. 8. Samer, Esq. Mount Columbo, 9th pril, 182. 
Sir,—Our winter has been the mildest since th 
settlement of this country, ur spring was)ac 
vancing most rapidly, until within the last:tem aay 
since which time we have had as cold weathenanc 
as ‘hard -froste.as‘any during the winter. Mu 
‘more wheat and oats ‘have been planted this. 
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versal drought of Iast summer, ‘These crops were 
very promising, until within a few days; but the 
frosts, particularly of the 5th, 6ih and 7th instant, 
have Hamer entirely destroyed the wheat, as most 
of it was heading and some in blossom, and has 
much injured the oats which were sowed last au- 
tumn. ‘These frosts, I fear, will be felt as a great ca- 
lamity, aud will cause an alarming scarcity of bread 
stuffs in this country. But few of our fruit trees 
have, as yet, blossomed, notwithstanding the great 
mildness-of our winter, which has excited. the as- 
tonishment of all, and which, perhaps, no, ane is 
able fully to account for. Some conjectyre,one;thin 
and some another; and many ed f peac 
trees will not blossom this year. . |,think,it proba- 
ble that from the extraordinary deficiency of rain. 
during the last summer and autumn, the flawering 
buds, which, I believe, usually acquire, their full 
owth before frost, did not come to maturity, and 
that, therefore, they will require time to grow a lit- 
tle before’they are prepared to blossom, and I be- 
lieve most of them will yet blossom. 
Your obedient servant, &c. 
AND’W PICKENS. 





EXTRACTS. 
Huntsville, Alabama, 10th April, 1828. 
“On the nights of the 5th and 6th instant we had 
a freeze and frost here that has destroyed our gar 
dens; and what is uncommon, the peas in the gar- 
dens are entirely kilied. Our corn that has been 
planted the ist of March, and of some growing size, 
was killed into the ground; the wheat was in a com- 
mon way, about eighteen inches high, it is killed to 
the root; I had one hundred and sixty acres sowed. 
All the fruit entirely killed that had bloomed. I dis- 
cover a part of my apples not bloomed, and some 
few of the plum kind, such as the damson and other 
late plums and cherries. The ground was frozen 
three or four inches deep, and we had ice an inch 
thick. Such cold weather was never felt in Ala- 
bama in April.” 


Dublin, Geo. April 17th, 1828. 
“We have had some very cold weather in this 
month, which has blighted the crop of grapes: We 
have had an unusually warm winter—January was 
nearly nine degrees of meridian temperature warm- 
er than any January in twelve years.” 


OOO Orr 
HORTICULTURE. 


PRUNING GRAPES. 

J. 8. Saiunwer, Ese. Columbia, S. C., April 20, 1828. 
Sir,—-I noticed in the American Farmer of the 
11th inst. a short article in which you state, having 
“been warned by a correspondent in Alabama, that 
what [ observe in relation to the pruning of vines, 
after they have put out in the spring, will not hold 
previous to their putting out after the sap is 
rising freely,” &c. 1 should exceedingly regret that 
any person should be led by any thing I have writ- 
ten on the subject, to so serious an injury as this 
which your correspondent mentions to have been 
the case with a gentleman who lost ‘all he tad by 
late pruning.” I wish your correspondent had re- 
ferred to the particular part of my writmg, whether 
in ptivate correspordence or in publication, that'l 
might have it my power to judge more accurately 
of the extent of the mischief | may have done. | 
do not fecollect ever baving positively advised late 
pruning, except in cases of necessity; sueb as, after 
the ill effects of a frost. I may bave expressed an 
opinion, that ibly late pruning might prevent 
this bad effvet by 1 vetastlas ths putting out of the 
vine, which it certainly does; for, in the case of a 
vine which has been pruned early, the efforts of the 








sap are exerted on very few buds, which are by this 
means pushed out sooner than they otherwise would; 
for the buds which put out first in an unpruned vine, 
are those which are generally suppressed by the 
pruning. Whatever may be the effect of late prun- 
ing, [can assert that I never have seen an instance 
of the death of a vine for having been pruned at any 
particular time; and the gentleman above mention- 
ed may have lost his vines by some other cause that 
he is not aware of. It is pretty generally said that 
late pruning ought to be avoided, lest the vines are 
injured by bleeding. This effect is so generally be- 
lieved, and the appearance of a vine while it bleeds 
profusely,is so alarming, that I dislike very much 
to see it; but yet, | never have witnessed any ill 
effect from it. It is very possible that some kinds 
of vines may not bear it as well as others, and if 
your correspondent’s remedy of tallow and finely 
powdered charcoal stops the bleeding, it ought to 
be resurted to whenever practicable. I generally 
a as early as I can, but it is not for fear of the 

ad effects of late pruning; but because by so doing 
I have cuttings to plant earlier, and also more time 
to attend to the other necessary work. 

Several very severe frosts having in the first week 
in this month done more injury to my vines than | 
ever have witnessed before, I have just finished 
pruning off the injured parts; and this operation 
was so severe, that it might be called amputating; 
for I have cut off all the last year’s wood, just be- 
low the young shoots that had been in the smallest 
degree affected by the frost. By this my vines are 
left perfectly naked, not having one single green 
leaf, and but very few buds, that had not yet put 
out, and on which I solely depend now for a crop 
this year, which will, of course, be very small. ‘The 
vines have bled much, but they have nearly stopped. 
Although this state of things does not precisely 
come within the objections of your correspondent, 
yet it must come very near it, as the vines are now 
absolutely destitute of leaves. I believe that the 
reason why the vines do not bleed when they are 
in full foliage, is that the sap is sufficiently evapo- 
rated by the perspiration of the leaves, which sap 
being very abundant, must run out when the vines are 
cut at a time\when they have no leaves, and it is in 
circulation. Itis true that in the night time the 
leaves perform, probably,a contrary operation by 
absorbing moisture from the air; and this may be 
the difference by which the bleeding may some- 
times be found injurious. What will be the effect 
of my bold chirurgical operation on the vines this 
spring, I cannot positively say; | can only hope that 
it will be followed by the same beneficial effects 
which have resulted from similar ones formerly 

erformed; although, as stated above, I have never 
ante so great an injury before by frost. 


I really wish you correspondent had quoted my 
words, and the place where to find them; and al- 
though I have no kind of doubt of his truth and 
honour, yet it would have been, perhaps, somewhat 


fairer towards ‘me, had ke given his name, at the 
same time that it would be likely to give more cre- 
dit to his assertions. Although I should prefer this 
mode of making observations on what I may have 
uttered, yet, as my only wish is to do as much good 
as itis in my slender power to do, | make no ob- 
jection at all to any discussion being elicited on this 
subject by your Alabama correspondent, or any 
other person, whether they chuse to give their names 
or not. I only say that it is more desirable they 
should, both in fairness to me, and as regards their 
credit in the world. 

You have also hinted to me, sir, ina private note, 
that | ought to proclaim, candidly, the difficulties or 
impediments to the making of wine profitably in 
this country. Iam not aware that I have at any 
time purposely concealed any thing of the kind; but 
| am perfectly willing to do expressly as you hinted; 
and this.may be a very suitable season for this, as 





our late frosts are one of the greatest we have to 
encounter. If this could be obviated, the otheré 
are probably more easily surmountable. 1 shail in 
due time inform you of the effect of my late severe 
remedy, and if any of post correspondents can sug- 
gest an effectual one, Ff shall be most happy to put 
it in practice. I must state here;that I have no 
faith in the prevention of the effects of frost by 
means of a straw rope passed round the vines, or 
other trees, having its end#dipping in water. I have, 
reluctantly, tried it without any sort of success; but 
this may be owing to my want of faith; or to be 
more candid, it may be that its good effects are onl 
against a slight frost, and cannot avail against suc 
severe ones as we had lately, after having had so 
much warm weather. 

The next great difficulty,and perhaps the great- 
est, is our want of practical knowledge, persever- 
ance and industry in the pursuit. We are apt to go 
from one extreme to another. Some seem to think 
that it is sufficient to plant vines, and then let them 
take care of themselves; and when the poor things 
are found not to do well, the project is abandoned. 
I should like to knew how much cotton, rice, corn, 
tobacco, wheat, &c. such persons would expect to 
make by the same means? Others go toa most ex- 
travagant extent, scarcely knowing the a, b,c, of 
the business. I have heard of one who made his 
negroes plant this winter one hundred and fifty acres 
of vines. 1 venture to predict that he never will make 
five gallons to the acre from these vines. Ifa person 
thinks he can just substitute vines to cotton, or corn, 
or tobacco, without having any practical knowledge 
of the culture the vine requires, he will find himself 
disappointed. If he be a lawyer, and get no busi- 
ness, he might as well substitute the practice of me- 
dicine without any previous study to fit him for it. 
As theoretical knowledge alone is not sufficient, the 
best remedy to remove this difficulty, is, after much 
reflection on this subject, to get from Europe a 
number of suitable persons in families. They ought 
to be under the direction or advice of some one 
experienced in this climate. These being judicious- 
ly scattered through the country, would form esta- 
blishments, and diffuse that knowledge and practice 
which are wanted, and without which we shall not 
do in ffy years what we could, by this means, do 
in five. If, therefore, it is desirable to introduce 
this culture in this country, I know of nothing likely 
to yield more beneficial results in many respects, 
it ought to be done according to that manner which 
will insure the most speedy success. This, how- 
ever, is not easily done by private enterprise, on 
account of the expense; but P think it is clear that, 
if the country is to receive thé benefit, the country 
ought to afford such assistance in forwarding this _ 
object, as is not in the power of individuals to af- 
ford, unless they are wealthy, and these do not ap- 
pear willing or patgjotic enough to undertake it. 
The objection of inal is, that the returns are 
not to be expected for several years. This brings 
me to state this as one of the difficulties; which is, 
that we do not like to wait three, four, or five 
years before we reap the fruit of our labours and 
expenses. 

Another difficulty of some considerable magni- 
tude is, the number of birds and insects against 
which the vine cultivator has to wage an incessant 
war. ‘The remedy to this is obvious, though not 
easy; and it is their destruction. When, however, * 
extensive vineyards ‘are established, the depreda- 
tions committed must be spread on a larger surface; 
consequently less sensibly felt. when, at the same 
time, there will be more persons interested and oc- 
cupied in the destruction of these depredators. 

Another kind of depredators are also much to be 
dreaded; and I regret to say that in this country, 
which is emphatically said to bave a government of 
laws, property necessarily exposed, is so little’ re- 
spected; and people are seen, some of whom, oné 
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would think, ought to know better, to prey on and 
carry away the fruit of other’s toils, as if it were @ 
matter of right. If it be not a matter of right, it 
is a matter of custom, and a most shameful one it 
is. The remedy to which—honesty in the people 
and laws to enforce this virtue, is most obvious, 
though perhaps difficult of attainmeat. 

These are the most prominent obstacles to the 
successful cultivation of the vine in this country, 
that occur to me at present. When I write to you 
again, which I intend to do shortly, if any other 
difficulty occurs to my mind,I shall mention it. 

1 am, respectfully, dear sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
N. HERBEMONT. 





GOOSEBERRIES. 


In all cases, the gooseberry should be kept free 
from suckers, and trained near the ground to a sin- 
gle stem—this mode of training them being found 
to cause a far greater product in quantity, as well 
as an increase in the size. ‘They need much atten- 
tion in other respects, and one-third of the old 
wood must be regularly trimmed out every autumn, 
by which means a succession of thrifty bearing 
wood will be kept up. As the finest fruit is produ- 
ced on the young shoots of the previous year’s 
growth, it is also necessary every autumn, to dig in 
a plenty of old well-rotted manure around them. 
This treatment will cause thera to grow strong, and 
the fruit to be large and fair. Where the summers 
are very hot, a northern aspect is preferable, and 
the fruit will be twice the size if they are planted 
against a north fence, or in any other situation 
where they are sheltered from the intense heat of 
noon-day, which, when differently situated, olten 
scorches the fruit to such a degree as to entirely 
stop its growth. 





THE HIGH CRANBERRY. 


Few people seem to be aware that this shrub, or 
small tree, which grows plentifully in the marshes 
and swamps around us, yielding rich clusters of very 
handsome fruit, a delicious tart, may be cultivated 
with ease and success in our gardens and shrubbe- 
ries. . Without knowing that the attempt had ever 
been made, I tried it last spring, with some half a 
dozen shrubs, all of which bore the transplanting 
very well: for thy lived, grew as vigorously as 
most vegetables do the first year, and some of them 
bore fine bunches of fruit. The twigs taken off, 
put out as cuttings, also took, which shows witb 
what facility we may stock our gardens with cran- 
berries. [Rochester Adv. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

















BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAIL- 
ROAD. 


The Baltimoreans seem to be really in earnest in 
the pian of making a Rauil-road from the Monu- 
mental city to the City of Washington. They have 
applied to Congress to allow them to make that part 
of it within the limits of the District, on terms cor- 
respondent with those on which it is to be made 
within the state of Maryland. A bill for that pur- 
pose has passed the Senate, and has been ordered 
to a third reading in the House of Representatives. 
The charge on the transportation of all goods, &c 
is not to exceed a centa ton per mile for toll; and 
three cents a ton for transportation; and for the 
transportation of passengers, the charge is not to ex- 
ceed three cents per mile. This important project, 
if carried into effect, will greatly facilitate intercourse 
between this city and Baltimore. |The distance will 
then be travelled in about one half the time which is 
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same ground. As for personal intercourse,a man 
who is willing to amuse bimeelf, will then be able to 
trave] four times in a day from the one city to the 
other; and, in regard to -business, it will be mere 
amusement for a Washingtooien to goto Baltimore 
in the morning and arrive at home in the evening 
with a whole cargo, even of the most bulky articles 
which enter into commercial transactions. Whata 
contrast will not this be to the time which we remem- 
ber, when the mail stage would leave Baltimore he- 
fore day-light (in the winter season,) and by dint of 
great exertion, reach here at nine or ten o'clock that 
night! [n fact, it was often the case, after wet thaw- 
ing weather, that the stage did not arrive here until 
the day following, and sometimes even late on that 
day. [Nat. Int. 





“A bill to authorise a Rail-road within the District of 
Columbia. 

“Be it enacted, &c. Vhat the assent of Congress 
to the constructing a rail-road, by a company incor- 
porated by the Legislature of Maryland, from 
Baltimore to the City of Washington, be, and the 
same is hereby given, to the extent that Congress has 
jurisdiction of the soil over which it may pass, con- 
ceding to said company to exact such tolls, and to 
enjoy such benefits and privileges, as the act of in 
corporation of the state ef Maryland gives to said 
corporation, within the limits of the state of Mary- 
land: Provided, In the location of the road, it shall 
not be lawful for said company to pass through any 
of the reserved squares or open spaces of the city, 
without the consent of Congress.” 


ee 
LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Cope oF Instruction FoR Huspanps. 


{Wives need not shew this to their husbands, but 
if it fall in their way—very well.} 


1. Let every husband be persuaded that, in the 
government of his family, his authority is para- 
mount to every other, and that his responsibility is 
therefore weightier than that of his wife. Let him 
recollect that one word from him will go farther 
than stripes infiicted by her; anc that whilst she 
sinks into gentleness and good nature, he must. sup- 
port government. : 

2. Be careful to act with such discretion and 

good temper towards your wives, as to allow them 
no occasion to contradict you. When.we play the 
lion, it is not wonderful that they should act the 
tiger. 
* Be careful to bestow upon the standing and ca- 
pacity of your wives, that respect and affection, 
which may seem to be applied in their admission to 
a participation in your plans and transactions. By 
thus consulting them, you will relieve them from 
the necessity of giving their advice unsolicited. 

4. Exhibit that unexceptionable morality which 
no censor, much less’an xaffectionate wife, could 
condemn. It is the duty of husbands to be an ex- 
ample of patience, goodness and sobriety to their 
families. 

5. Remember that the condition of a wife, with 
every possible alleviation, is one of incessant care, 
of nameless inquietudes, and of peculiar suffering. 

6. Remember also, that whilst the wife is com- 
pelled to use the most consummate and self-deny 
ing address, to perpetuate the affection of her hus- 
band, he secures and perpetuates hers at a very 
small expense of pains and attention. 

7. Exact no more from your wives than you will 
be willing to accord under similar circumstances, 

8. Submit to this code, and your wives will either 
conform to the foregoing, or else are incurable 
Xantippes, and consequently not to be conciliated 





now required for the travel of the mail stage over the 


by any concession. (Col. Star. 


A Fine Extract raom Crearigs...; * 
Whiskey barrel for a brewing cask; cut a stave to ' 
leave a hole five inches long. As you fill the*barret’ 
with Morello cherries, add twenty pounds of white. 
Havana sugar; then add as’ much good whiskey as’ 
the barrel will hold. Over the square, put a piece 
of catgut or coarse muslin, to keep out insects. “A 
stick wil stir the contents of the casks, which is ad- 
vantageous to be done every day. At thé end of 
fifteen days, pout off, by the square, all the liquid, 
which put a Bboy Se then take the ¢her-- 
ries and ‘pound them in a homify mortar ‘until 
you crack (tié stéies well—return into the cask, ad- 
ding, at ‘the me, twenty pounds of Havana 
white sugar, iad’ dix — water—stir it daily six 
days; then strgid! bff, ind squeze out all you nm. 4 
from the pulp, atfding it to the first drawing—spick- 
et the barrel and@'put it on skids—-in @ few days if 
will refine, and prove to be a delicious extract: To 
be drank as you would wine. It will make punch, 
with the addition of a proper quantity of lemon’ 
or lime juice, or with water. 

Avexanper Henry. , 











(From the Hunting Directory.) 

Portrait oF a SportsMAN OF THE OLD ScHoox. 

“In the old, but now ruinous mansion of Berwick 

Hall, in the East Riding of Yorksfiire, once liv 
the well known William Draper, Esq.,,who bred, 
fed and hunted the staunchest pack of fox-hounds 
in Europe. Upon an income of only 700 pounds 
per annum, he brought up, creditably, eleven sons 
and daughters; kept a stable of excellent hunters, 
a kennel of true-bred fox hounds, besides a carri- 
age with horses, suitable for the convenience of my 
Jady and: her daughters. He lived in the old ho- 
nest style of his county, killing every month a good 
ox of his own feeding, and priding “himself on 
maintaining a substantial table, but with no foreign 
kickshaws. His general apparel was a long. dark 
drab hunting coat,a belt round his. waist, anda 
strong velvet cap on his head. In his humour he 
was very facetious, always having some nt 
story, Both in the field and in the hall, s6 his 
company was wuch sought alftef by persons of 
condition, and;whieh was of great use to him in the . 
subsequent advancement of his children. His sta- 
bles and kennels were kept in such order, that 
sportsmen @bserved them as schools for huntsmen 
and grooms,iwho were glad to come there without 
wages, pacers te learn their business. When they 
had obtai proper instruction, he then recom- 
mended them:to other gentlemen, whu wished for 
no better character than Squire Draper’s  recom- 
mendation, He was always up, during the hunting 
season, at four in the morning, mounted on one of 
his nags at five o’clock, himself bringing forth»his 
hounds, who knew every note of their old master’s 
voice. In the field he rode with judgment, avoid- 
ing what was unnecessary, and helping his hounds 
when they were at fault. His daughter D1, who 


‘| was equally famous at riding, used to assist him, 
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cheering the hounds with her voice. She died at 
York in a good old age, and what was wonderful to 
many sportsmen, who dared not to follow her, she 
died with whole bones, in her bed, 
‘*After the fatigues of the day, which were gene- 
~ rally crowned with the brushes of a brace of foxes, 
he entertained those who would return with him, 
and which was sometimes thirty miles distant, 
with old English hospitality. Good old October, 
was the liquor drank; and his first fox-hunting 
toast, was, ‘All the brushes in Christendom. At the 
age of eighty years, this gentleman died, as he 
chiefly lived, for he died on horseback. As he was 
going to give some instructions to a friend who was 
rearing up a pack of fox-hounds, be was seized 
with a fit, and dropping from his old favorite pony, 
he expired! There was no man, rich or poor, in 
his neighbourhood, but lamented his death; and the 
foxes were the only things that had occasion to be 
glad that Squire Draper was no more.” 





Scene at a NoB.eman’s Caste 1n ENGLAND. 


Thank heaven! amidst all the display of wealth 
and magnificence at Raby Castle and Newton 
House, there is none of that over-strained and sick- 
ly refinement, 

“So dull, so vapid, so genteel;” 


that I have too often met with in my walks through 
life; and on the evening previous to hunting days, 
the groom frequently makes his appearance in Lord 
Cleveland’s drawing room, to receive his orders 
from his master’s lips. I now want the aid of the 
pencil; for a Hogarth or a Bunbury would not have 
desired a better subject for their fancy than ‘Tommy 
Hodgson would have afforded on these occasions. 
os will endeavour to describe the scene as | witness- 

it. 

The door opened with a footman’s announcement 
of “Mr. Hodgson, my Lord;” and in walked Tom- 
my Hodgson, presenting a full front ts his master. 


No soldier on parade could present a better; no 
gate post was ever straighter; no Shakspeare’s apo- 
thecary was leaner; and the succession of lines 
from the forehead to the chin, too plainly shewed 
that age had traced his’ cruel way over ‘l‘ommy’s 
honest face. Not a word escaped him until the 
Marquis took his card out of his pocket, and then 


the dialogue began. 
the laconic: 

Is Moses sound? 

Yes, my Lord. 

I shall ride him. 

Yes, my Lord. 

Also Bergami. 

Yes, my Lord. 

Dick, Swing. 

Yes, my Lord. 

Will, Salopian. 

Yes, my Lord. 

Lady Clevehed, Raby. 

Yes, my Lord. 

ward, The Parson. 
es, my Lord. 

Lady Arabella, The Duchess. 

Yes, my Lord. 

George, Obadiah. 

Yes, my Lord. 

That's all! 

Yes, my Lord.—(Ezit Tommy: 

I should here add that all these “Yes, my Lords” 
were accompanied with a respectful bob of the 
head, a partial shutting of the eyes, and the thumbs 
revolving with the uniform motion of a wind mill 
impelled by the gentle breezes of a spring morning. 

{Declaim as we may against nobility and aristo- 
cracy, are we sure that we do not in some cases 
play the part of the fox in the fable? Is it not that 
the grapes are sour! Can it be said that there 
are few who would banish from their presence the 


It was a rare specimen of 





pleasures that wait upon rank and wealth, if within 
their reach? It is easy to decry them: to do so is even 
thought to be synonimous with patriotism; but is not 
the possession to be tolerated on the ground of the 
good which opulence would enable us todo? To 
have a redundant income, a magnificent establish- 
ment, old generous wines; to have our halls and 
our mantles decorated with the exquisite produc- 
tions of the chisel and the brush; a circle of culti- 
vated spirited friends—splendid equipages; a stud 


of high mettled hunters for their accommodation, |. 


and a kennel of fine hounds to 
‘‘Awake the morning echo in her cell;”’ 
nothing, surely, could be more—anti-republican.} 





(From the Annals of Sporting, for Jan. 1828.) 
ANACREONTIC., 


The moon is forth:—and while the cars 
Of night are out, we will not sleep. 
Send round the bow), and show the stars 
The vigils earthly spirits keep! 
And if the vines, in yonder sky, 
Drop for their train such purple tears, 
The poets’ tale should be no lie, 
Which paints them singing in their spheres! 


Shall we, because Hope's fount is dry, 
Shun every fount that soothes the soul? 
The pang that blights the heart and eye 
Was never gathered from the bowl! 
If looks be dim that once were bright, 
To weep will hardly make them brighter; 
And if our learts be far from light, 
At least, we'll strive to make them lighter! 


Fill high the glass!--to-night we'll try, 

For once, to make a truce with sorrow, 
And they who think it wise to sigh, 

May Smile to-night—and sigh to-morrow: 
But we who love the better mood, 

To gather gladness where we may, 
Will hail, across this purple flood, 

The dawning of a brighter day. 





HORSES. 


The following remarks upon horses are copied 
from the publication of an eminent farrier in Eu- 
rope; and we think them worth the perusal of far- 
mers generally. 

“The pulse of a horse in health, is from 36 to 40 
beats in a minute, and may be easily felt by prefix- 
ing the finger gently upon the temporal artery, 
which is situated about an inch and a half back- 
wards from the corner of the eye. 

«Horses have not the faculty of puking, or even 
belching wind out of their stomachs, and therefore 
are peculiarly subject to wind colic. 

“When a horse has been over-ridden, bloody 
spots may be seen in the whites of his eyes. 

‘A limber dock is sure evidence of a limber back; 
that is a weak one. 

“A horse that is hardy and good for business, has 
a short back bone which terminates forward of the 
hip bones. 

‘A decoction of white oak bark, will kill botts by 
tanning them, and they will become so shrivelled as 
scarcely to be discernible when discharged. 

“The principal signs of a good horse are these. 
The eyes set apart in the head, and large and bright, 
the quirl high in the forehead; one or two in the 
neck is a good sign; the neck well set on high; the 
shoulder blades pretty high, and converging to a 
point; the breast full and large, and so also behind; 
the body round, for flat bodied, or slab sided horses 
are weak natured; the dock stiff going wide behind, 
for if the gambols knock together, it shows that 
the horse is feeble, chewing the bit when provok- 
ed, is a good sign. 

“It is a Spanish proverb, that “a dapple gray will 
sooner die than tire.” 





List of Tuorovcu Brep Sracvions. 
Places and terms of standing —Season of 1828. 


Ros Roy.—Fourteen years old, a fine chesnut, 
not a white hair about him, by Gracchus, (son of 
Diomed—sire of Sir Archy, out of the imported 
mare, Lady Bunbury, by ‘l'rumpator, upwards of 
fifteen and a half hands; stands at the “Mill Ta- 
vern,” of Nathan 'Lufborough, Esq. four miles above 
Georgetown, on the River road--at $15 each, to be 
discharged by payment 6f ten, on or before the 
ist of Octéber,—-Insurance, $25, and five, cash, for 
the single leap—twenty-five cents to the groom— 
pasturage fifty cents per week. 

MarsHatt Ney.—Four years old—blood bay— 
black mane, tail and legs—-fifteen and a half hands 
high--got by the celebrated American Eclipse—his 
dam Diana, by First Consul—stands at Elkton, Ma- 
ryland, at the stable of his owner, Samuel Hollings- 
worth, jr. Esq. Terms, $20 the season—$30 insur- 
ance money, payable at the end of the season, Ist 
of August--pasturage, timothy, hay, grain, &c. &c. 
and provided at the market price. 


The good people of Talbot county, in this state, 
ought to rear up speedily a stock of fine horses, if 
success depend on the number of Stallions at their 
service. There are advertised in the last Easton 
Gazette, all to stand at Easton. Youna Gasritr, 
by old Oscar—dam Diamond by Vingtun—terms 
$5. Swanonpate, by imported Eagle—dam “A 
full blooded mare”—terms $6. ‘TucKanoe, by Sil- 
verheels out of the dam of Lady Lightfoot—terms 
$6. Loaan, by the imported Hunter Emperor, out 
of a Medley mare—terms $6. Canron SpEcULA- 
Tor, by Old Canton, his dam by Speculator—terms 
$3, (or three and a half bushels of wheat clear of 
garlic.) VaLentine, a thorough bred horse, with the 
advantage of having been imported—a “‘lofty car- 
riaged horse” sixteen hands one inch high—by Ma- 
gistrate, out of Miss Forrester— terms $15. Youre 
Diomeap, sired by Diomead, who was sired by 
“Young Spotted Diomead,” his dam by Napper- 
tandy—terms $5. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


POUNDS AND DOLLARS. 


The following table, reducing Sterling money inte 
dollars and cents, we republish, that the planter 
may know what his cotton actually brings in Ame- 
rican currency, agreeably to the foreign quotation, 

Sterling. Cents, Mills. 
d, is 1 85 
is 70 
is 55 
is 49 
is 25 
is 1] 
is 96 
is 81 
is 66 
is 51 
is 36 
is 22 








PATENT OFFICE. 

We have pleasure in stating, that Dr. Thomas P. 
Jones, of Philadelphia, late of Oxford, in this state, 
is appointed by the Secretary of State to succeed 
Dr. Thornton, as Superintendant of the Patent OF 
fice, at Washington. The Franklin Journal, which 
has given so much celebrity to Dr. Jones as its Edi- 
tor, will be continued, it is presumed, by him. His 
acquirements in practical science and chemistry, 
and his great knowledge of mechanics, has procur- 
ed him the most honourable distinction. in the esti- 
mation of scientific and literary men.-—-[Ral. Reg. 
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PHD FARMER. 


Bartimore, Fripay, May 2, 1828. 








It is pleasing to witness the diffusion which is 
going on of the blood of the most improved stock, 
ef various species. ‘The publick seems to be awak- 
ened to the importance of keeping up in the high- 
est perfection, and of using to a greater extent, 
the strain of the bred Horse—but what is of more 
universal importance is the keeping an eye upon 
the quality of our neat cattle: and here too there is 
evidence of a proper — by the great demand, 
beyond the means of supply for the pure stock of 
improved short horns at Powelton, the farm of 
Col. Powel, near Philadelphia. We,were much 
gratified with an opportunity of viewing a fine young 
bull of this stock, a few days since, going to the fer- 
tile valley of Shenandoah, to be used there under 
the management of gentlemen of the best judg- 
ment. The theatre is a good one, and soon will be 
perceived the good fruits of this essay to improve 
their cattle and make them better correspond with 
the richness of their lands. 

Whilst on this subject we may add, the introduc- 
tion of the Southdown sheep procured by Colonel 
Powel, for his friend Col. Lloyd, of this state, is con- 
sidered to have been attended with improvement in 
the qualities and value of that race of animals, in 
several important particulars—especially in impart- 
ing to them more thriftiness—greater hardiness of 
constitution—and better wool for certain useful pur- 
poses, and more desirable qualities as mutton. We 
are informed, that Col. Lloyd will sell a few half 
bred short horn bull calves, of last season, on his 
farm, for from 25 to 50. He will deliver year old 
half-blood Southdown rams in Baltimore for $10; 
and lambs of this spring, same blood, he will de- 
liver in Baltimore, in July, for $5. 

As far as we are capable of judging, we should 
think that those whose flocks have degenerated by 
breeding in and in—or which have been rendered 
more tender and less prolific by too much admix- 
ture of the Dishley blood; and where wool of ex- 
treme fineness is not their principal object; would 
consult their interest by taking the earliest opportu- 


" nity to impregnate their flocks with the blood of the 


Southdown. We shall take an early opportunity of 
speaking more at large on the qualities of this breed 
of sheep. 





¢# The sales of Improved Dairy Short Horns at 
Powelton, since October last, equal, we understand, 
$3000. 

Kleven imported bulls, and seventeen imported 
females have been the basis of Col. Powel’s stock. 
He has conceived it essential to establish different 
streams of pure blood, in order that the evils of 
‘breeding in” to too close affinity may be guarded 
against. All the males and many of the females, 
were procured without limitation of price; two of 
the heifers having cost $1285. Some of them had 
taken prizes in England. Thus when we hear of 
ealves selling at from two to three hundred dollars, 
we must not infer that the profits are large to the 
importer; more especially as he has never required 
for an imported animal, more than its actual cost. 
Fifty animals derived from this stock, principally 
males, have been distributed in different states, from 
Georgia to Maine. Many of them having been 
employed by the purchasers for hire, their offspring 
of course, has been widely disseminated. Some of 
the bulls, we have been assured, have made in one 
year nearly $500. Col. Powel, however, has never, 
in any instance, allowed his own to be employed for 
pay. 

It is proper, however, to notice here the success- 
ful efforts of Mr. Patterson of this state.” He cer- 
tainly was one of the earliest improvers of neat cat- 


tle; and has widely extended the benelits of his 








breeds, which will be found commixed with the fine| 


animals sent to our market from the rich lands on 
the south branch of the Potomac, and with the ex- 
cellent cattle, famed in Kentucky, for their symme- 
try and great size. 





&#Sluggards who discouarge every new enter- 
prise, and all attempts at improvement, would have 
us believe, that agriculture Ge gained nothing by 
any departure from old practices. Nothing can be 
more pernicious than the precepts of these nfiserly 
drones unless it be their examples. A singular proof 
of what has been done in one, and a stimulus to per- 
severe in other pursuits of the husbandman, may be 
seen in the case of the increased average weight of 
oxen, calves and sheep in the course of a century. 
In the year 1700, the average weight of oxen killed 
for the London market, was 370 pounds, of. calves 
50 pounds, and of sheep 28 pounds. In 1812, the 
average weight of oxen, in the same market, was 
800 pounds, that of calves 140 and of sheep 80 
pounds--the latter having increased more than three 
fold! Has this improvement in all the valuable pro- 
perties and dispositions of animals for the food of 
man been accomplished without management! with- 
out skilful crossing of breeds? Without knowledge 
gained by reading, reflection and study? Without 
exhibitions to excite, and premiums to honour suc- 
cess? Without the aid of discussion and the light 
of science? Yet there are many amongst us of those 
numerous families, the “Hold-fasts,” and the “Good- 
enoughs,” who will ask you, who ever learned any 
thing about farming from study or from books? To 
see a farmer with a pen or a book in his hand, is in 
their opinion, ominous of bad management and ruin; 
and at a cattle show, where the premiums have been 
bought chiefly by contributions levied on merchants, 
lawyers and gentlemen, who are not farmers; you 
wilk see one of these poor spirited fault-finders, come 
4nd peep through or over the enclosure, and go 
away, preferring rather to lay out one dollar in still 
burnt whiskey, or to print filthy political hand-bills, 
than to save from dissolution a society established 
for the benefit of his peculiar calling. ‘Thompson’s 
Apostrophe to Philosophy, is, nevertheless applica- 
ble to knowledge in general; and is no where more 
emphatically justified than in the progress which 
has been made by scientific researches and illustra- 
tions in the pursuits of the agriculturist. 

“With thee, serene Philosophy, with thee, . 

And thy bright garland, let me crown my song! 


Without thee, what were enlighten’d man? 

A savage roaming through the woods and wilds 
In quest of prey; and with th’ unfashion’d fur 

Rough clad; devoid of every finer art, 4 
And elegance of life.” 








7 Sys 
man for information on the subject of the bo wing 
enquiries: ne 
From the shortness of our crops and the low prica 
of our staple it this state, the planters will have to 
resort to first principles, or evident ruin must follow, 
I have been spoken to by some of my friends to en- 
deavour to procure a spinning machine, such as 
would answer for family use, and as I know of no 
one possessing the extensive knowledge that you do 
on such subjects, [ have taken the liberty to ask + 
you for information on the subject. It is desirable 
to combine cheapness, with strength, and as simple 
as possible, to be exclusively for coarse cloth, and 
if possible, to enable us to make our own cotton 
bagging withit °°" °° : 

We have bad winter for the last month, our crops 
of wheat, which I never have seen more flattering, 
is entirely destroyed by frost, as is our corn, &e, 
We shall bave to plant all our corn crops_over, and 
I am afraid our cotton will share the same fate. 

Your obedient servant, . 
FANSH. CARTER. 
Milledgville, Geo. April 20, 1828. 





&yThe river at Wheeling on Saturday last was 
about fifteen feet above low water mark—falling. - 





¢#Country produce has not improved in price 
since our last. Some things have declined a little. 
An effort was made to raise the price 124 cents per 
barrel on Susquehanna flour—but if was not real- 
ized, Best wheat from that country, 92 cents; best 
from Virginia, 86. 





Late anv Important FRoM ENGLAND) 


The ship Hamilton, Bunker, 31 days from Liver- 
pool, arrived this morning: sailed on the 26th March. 
Ihe editors of the Commercial Advertiser are in- 
debted to captain Bunker for regular files of Londen 
and Liverpool papers—the former to the 24th of 
March, the latter to the 26th, both inclusive. 

The New Times of the 20th March, mentions 
that a rumor prevailed at the west end the day be- 
fore, that the Duke of Wellington would proceed 
immediately to Russia, to confer with the Emperor 
on the affairs of the-east. The same paper adds 
that there is no instance of such a step having been 
taken by a Prime Minister; but the mission of Lord 
Castlereagh, in 1814, was in some measure-analo- 

ous. 

London, March 24.—The stock of foreign wheat 
is now getting very low. There has been a petition 
handed round this day, and generally signed, pray- 
ing that a clause be iutroduced into the new corn 
bill, to permit the wheat in bond to be conyerted 
into flour for the use of the colonies, Average price 


¢@-Green Ryve has been selling in the streets of} of wheat, for the week up to the 2ist of March, 


Baltimore since the 20th of April—it now sells for 
ten cents a bundle, being a large arm full—that is 
for more than a third of a bushel of corn. 





&3-The superb horse Joun Hancocx will be sent 
back to Virginia, to be put in training, and will not 
stand, as was expected, in this neighbourhood. ‘I'o 
see how far encouragement for him might be ex- 
pected, it was requested that the names of persons 


wishing to send mares, might be left at the office of 


52s 4d. 
Russia, THE ALLIES AND Turks. 

As we asserted on Saturday, it is now clear that 
the report of hostilities having commenced. between 
Russia and ‘Turkey, was quite premature. -In addi- 
tion to the accounts which will be found. betgw, all 
of which concur in discountenancing the, ideéa.of an 
immediate war, the story is thus emphaticallyeon- 
tradicted by the British minister: 

In the House of Commons, on the evening of the 


the American Farmer; not one has been so left. If| 22d March, Sir RK. Wilson asked if it was intended 


gentlemen desire to have a thorough bred horse, of 
superior qualities, they have only to associate to the 
number of thirty—pay $50 each, and send to Vir- 
ginia and get such a horse in ten days, and in two 
seasons they may get back their money or its worth, 





¢x-The Editor begs to renew the request for the 
pedigree of Figure, and to ask also for the pedigree 
of Chesapeake—formerly the property of Mr. Git- 
tings, of Long Green, and by him sold to Mr, Cole- 


to sustain the treaty of the 6th July, and whether 
there had been any orders to prevent provisions be- 
ing sent to the Turkish stations in the Morea? Mr. 
Secretary Peel said there was no change in the views 
of government as to the treaty, and no notice had been 
received of any change in the Russian relations; .or of 
any declaration of war by Russia against Turkey. 
When such intelligence arrived, it would be time 
enough to state the views «f government. The in- 
structions respecting the Morea continuéd, and the 





man of Lancaster. 


attention of the admirals was called to them. 
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Liverroot Cotron Marker. 
Monday, March 24. 


The cotton market has been more animated last 
week than for some time past,and an advance of 
1-8d per pound has been obtained on American de- 
scriptions, . Egyptians, however, are about 4d per 
Ib. lower. At a public sale on Friday, 280 bags 
Demerara and Berbice sold steadily at 74 to 8 1-8d 
for inferior to fair, 84 to 9 3-8d for good fair to fine. 
The private transactions comprise 6,540 Bowed, at 

* 5d to 63d chiefly; 59d to 64d for’ niiddling fair to 
good fair; 1,750 Orleans, 5 5-8 to '7 18d; $,720 Mo- 
bile and Alabama, 5d to 64d, ene ey 8 to 54d; 400 
Sea Island 12d to 16d; 250 stained*do. Td to 114d; 
1,280 Pernambuco, 73 to 84d; 1,380 ham, 73 
to 8d} 270 Bahia, 74 to 7 7-8; 2.260;Kgyptian, 6 
3 8d to 9d, chiefly 6 5-8 to, 6%d; 50 Demerara 8d; 

’ $0 Bahama, 6 7.8 to 74d; 220 Surat,'83d_ to 44d; 
and 60 Bengal, at 4 to 4 1-Sd per Ib.—which, with 
those sold by auction, make a total of 18,470 bags, 
of which 2,000 bags of American and 1,500 Egyp- 
tian, have been taken on speculation. The demand 
continues steady, without any alteration in prices; 
the sales for Saturday and to-day amount to about 
3,500 bags. 


Tur Tuoroves Brep Horse 
GILES SCROGGINS, 

Will stand the ensuing season, commencing the Ist of 
March and terminating the 15th July, at Sampson Court 
House, N. C. and will cover mare at twenty-five dollars 
the season, discharged by the payment of twenty dollars 
at the expiration of the season—thirty dollars to insure 
a mare to be in foal. Mares sent to the horse will be 
pastured gratis; and fed on grain at twenty-five cents 

erday. Every possible attention will be paid to mares, 
but the subscriber will not hold himself responsible for 
any accidents or escapes. 

Giles Scroggins is a beautiful blood bay, with black 
legs, mane and tail, with a most beautiful coat of hair; 
which evinces his great purity of blood. He will be 
four years old this spring; and is five feet three inches 
high. When he’attains his full growth (which will not 
take place under two more years, } he will measure fully 
sixteen hands high, and be a horse of great weight and 
muscular powers. His parts are now very fine, parti- 
cularly in his quarters, coupling, thigh and hock; and 
when he arrives at the full perfection of his form, he 
will certainly be one of the finest looking horses 1n this 
country, and eminently calculated to improve the stock 
of horses im this section of the state, as he combines and 
partakes more or less of all those fine and valuable 
crosses which judicious breeders of fine horses hold in 
such high estimation—1 allude to Sir Archey, Bedford, 
Daredevil, Wildaire, &. Much more could be said in 
praise of this high bred horse, but I leave it to the can- 
dor and judgment of all persons to look and decide for 
themselves. ; 

Pepienee.—Giles Scroggins was got by Sir Archie, 
his dam by the imported horse Bedford; his grandam 
by the imported horse Daredevil; his great grandam by 
old Witdaire; his great great grandam by Apollo; his 
great great great grandam by Mercury; his great great 
great great grandam by the imported ‘horse Fearnought; 
his great great great great great grandam by the import- 
ed horse Jolly Roger, out of Grinneli’s imported mare. 
Bedford by Dungaunon, (one of the best sons of the ce- 
lebrated English Eclipse; his dam, Fairy, by, Highflyer— 
Fairy Queen by young Cade—Routhe’s Flack byes by 
Crab, &e. ae ae 

Daredevil was got by Magnet, {one of the est sons of 
King Herod;) his dam by Chrysolite} (Som o. Biok;) 
his grandam Proserpine, full sister to O'Kelly’s celebrat- 
ed Eclipse. Wildaire by the imported Fearnought; his 
dam by the imported Joily Roger, ont of the imported 
mare Kiity Fisher. Apoilo was got by the imported 
Fearnought; his dam an imported mare by the Cullen 
Arabian, and her dam the noted mare Lady Thigh by 

- €riswold’s Partner, Greyhound, Curwen’s Bay Barb, 
&e. Mercury was got by old imported Janus, out of 
Col. Byrd’s (of Westover) imported mare Caiista. 

Perrormance—He won a sweep stake for three year 
old colts, $100 entrance, over the Lawrenceville course, 
Va. in the spring of 1827, beating at three heats, Capt. 
Harrison’s tay bolt, by Virginian, and Mr. West's bay 
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Filly, by Sir Archie. In May following, he won a 
sweepstake for three year olds, over the Tree Hill 
course, beating Dr. Selden’s S. colt, by Sir Alfred, Mr. 
West's yellow filly, by Sir Archie, Mr. Bott’s bay colt 
by Bolivar. Time, Ist Im. 57s. 2nd Im. 55s. The 
same spring he won the proprietor’s purse of $300 over 
the Broad Rock course, too mile heats, at three heats, 
beating Mr. Ross’s Blenheim, Mr. Bott’s Phillis and Mr. 
West’s Charlotte Pace, by Sir Archie. This was one 
of the finest races on record, and considering that Giles 
was but three years old, and the other two aged nags 
and fingt rate runners, proved him to be a colt of good 
speed and first rate bottom. In fact, no three year old 
colt ever made a better .ace for the distance and num- 
ber of heats: Giles won this race in very handsome 
style at three heats. Charlotte Pace won the first heat, 
and Giles winning the two last. Ist heat, $m. 56s. 2nd 
$m. 53s. 3rd heat $m. 55s. In the fall following, he 
was trained and run for the colt stake at Caswell C. H., 
N.C. This was a beautiful, interesting and hard con- 
tested race between Giles Scroggins, Capt. Harrison’s 
Contention colt, and Mr. West’s Wewhock; the latter 
winning the first heat and Giles Scroggins the 2nd and 
Srd. Time ist heat Im. 56s. 2nd Im. 55s. 3rd Im. 57s. 
The next week he was started for the Jockey Club 
purse over the Milton course, three mile heats, against 
Capt. Harrison’s horse Frantic by Director, and Tur- 
ner’s Carolinian, by Virginian. In this race he was un- 
successful, owing to the most wretched order, particu- 
larly in his legs—he saved his distance the first heat, 
and in the second, notwithstanding it was evident to 
every person that saw him run the race, that he was 
running on three legs, as he broke down early in the 
heat, yet he came in very handsomely, as the other 
horses only beat him a few yards—It -was with great 
difficulty he was gotten off the tract. He thus termi- 
nated his racing career having in all his previous races 
done himself great credit, and beaten all or most of the 
first colts on the turf, and proved himself a colt of un- 
common promise, if his legs had not failed him. It was 
the opinion of his trainer, Capt. J. W. Clay, that if he 
had remained sound in his legs, he would have made a 
first rate four mile horse, as he had repeated evidences 
of his good speed and great bottom—it is the opinion 
of all os judges in such matters, that Giles Scroggins 
is wel 

titled to a rank among the first rate horses of his day. 

February 29, 1828. W. B. MEARS. 


INDIAN QUEEN HOTEL. 

ALEXANDER Porter has taken the stand at the corner 
of Market and Queen-streets, Wilmington, Delawaré, 
sign of the Inpian Queen, where he will be happy to 
receive his friends and other customers; and protaises 
to provide for their entertainment, and conduce to their 
comfort, in the most ampie and best manner. 

The Stages. for Philadelphia, Dover, Christiana 
Bridge, Newark, Elkton, and Frenchtown, wili hereaf- 
ter leave this house daily, except the Dover stage, which 
leaves on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Horses, Gigs, and Carriages of the best kind, will, as 
heretofore, be kept for hire. 

Expresses provided to travel in any direction ata 
moment’s notice. 








VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers at private sale, until the first of 
September next, and on that day, if not sold (at public 
sale,) under a decree of the court of chancery, the fol- 
lowing described property, situated in Washington 
county, Maryland. This property is a part of that rich 
and fertile tract of limestone land, known as General 
Ringgold’s Manor, situated about six miles from Hagers- 
Town—measures by actual survey i200 acres, with a 
fair proportion of good wood land. There is a never- 
failing stream of water running through the centre of 
the property, and has three or more good springs equi- 
distant, so as to admit of division to suit purchasers. 
Attached to this property also, a complete Grist and 
Saw Mill; the former has just been put into complete 
and thorough repair by an able and experienced mill- 
wright, and is capable of turning out the best mer- 
chantable and country work, running three pair of 
stones. Also, a compiete distillery, with every conve- 
nience attached thereto, and may, with the addition of 
an apparatus, be put into immediate operation with lit- 
tle or no expense. The additional improvements con- 
sist of three common dwelling houses, barns, stables, 





&c. It is unnecessary to give a further description of 





calculated to improve his species, and justly en- | $3 








said property, as it is soaen those who may be dis- 
to purchase, will view the premises. 

Possession will be given on the !st day of April; 
1829; or, if it would suit purchasers, the pending leases 
will be transferred on fair terms. 

MARY RINGGOLD, Administratriz. 
Georgetown, D. C., April 24, 1828. 
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BALTIMORS PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6 .00—ordinary, 2.00 u 3.0@ 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 4.50 a 5.50—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3 50 a 4.50-- good red span- 
gled, 5.00 46.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.06 
a 15.00—Virginia, 2.50 « 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a 3.00 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Sales of tobacco the week past have been very limit- 
ed, and still sought after—prices about the same as last 
week’s report. Inspection for the week, 374 hhds. Ma- 
ryland, and 53 do. Ohio 

FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 44.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.124 a 4 25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50-—Grain, best red 
wheat 85490 —best wt. wheat 95 a4 1.00—ord. to goud, 
-80 a .85--Corn, .35 « 37, no demand—Kye, .42@ 44— 
Oats, 21 a4 .23—Beans, .80 a 1.0! —Pras, .55a .600—CLo- 
ver seed, 3.50 a 4.00-—Timorny, 2.25 a 2.50 —OrcHaRD 
Grass Seep, 2 23 a3—Herd’s | 00a 1.50—Lucerne 374 
a .50 per lb —Bartey, .80—FLAxsEeED, .75 a .81) —Cot- 
ton, Va. .8a.94—Lou. 10 ¢ .13—Alabama, 9 a .12— 
Mississippi .10 a.13—N. Car. .9a.10i4—Geo. .9 a .104— 
Warsxey, in hds. Ist proof, .20 a 203—in bls. 22 4 224— 
Woot, com., unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a 20—3 
quarter, .25 a 30—full do. .30 a 35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.59; do. trimmed, 6.50 @ 7 00—Herrings, No. 1, 
bbl. 2.374 a 2.60; No. 2, 2.25—Mackerel, No. |, 6.505 
No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .1248—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
.25; ground, 1 25 per bbl. 

April 25th, Captain Kirby’s cargo-of white corn, 646 
bushels, from Chester river, Queen Anne’s county, Md., 
sold for 364, and 235 bushels yellow at 374 cts. : 

April 26th, Captain Lynch’s cargo, from Chester ri- 
ver, 291 bushels white, at 35. 





April 28th, Captain Tilghman’s cargo, 151 bushels, 


from do., 36 cts. 
April 28th, Captain Pennington’s cargo, from the 
Head of Chester, 263 bushels white, at 365 cts. 





Marketine—Apples, bush. 2 00 a 2.50; Butter, Ib. .$14 
a 374; Eggs, dozen, 10; Turnips, bush. .374; Potatoes, 
do. .50; Onions, do .50; Chickens, doz. 2.504 3.00; Beef, 
prime pieces, Ib. .8 a .10; Veal, .§; Mutton, .64 4.7; Pork, 
4.50 a 5.0u; Shad, per pair, 18? a 25; Green Peas, per 
bush. 2 50; Radishes, per bunch, .4a@ 64; Lettuce, large 
heads, 64; Cauliflowers, do. 25 a $74; Parsnips, bushel, 
:1& ; Carrots, .75; young Ducks, per duz. 2.50 a 3.00; Tur- 
kies, 874 a !.124; young Lambs, dressed, 1 75 a 2.00; do. 
Pigs, do. .75 a 874; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00; 
Sausages, per Ib. .§ a .10. 

Hay, per ton, $10.00; Rye Straw, 5.50 @ 6.00; Cut 
Grass, per bundle, .10 a .124. 





== 
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AGRICULTURE. 
S. COCHRAN’S PORTABLE THRESHING 
MACHINE, 


For Wheat and other small Grain. 
The great advantages this machine possesses over 
the machines now in general use, from its com- 
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A A. are the two ground sills which are sunk 
level with the ground. _B. is the wrought iron shaft, 
which operates the drum by cog wheel and pinion 
of square gearing. C. is a bridge for the horses to 
pass over the shaft. D.is a circular roof with a 
fluted iron rubbing plate, bolted on to the under 
side of it, which the wheat passes over, by the ve- 
locity of four beaters, and is discharged on the op- 
posite side from the feeding table. E E. are the 
setting screws to the roof. F. is the feeding table. 
G. is two fluted feeding rollers, (cast iron.) 1111. 
are the horse levers, which are bolted on to the 
master-wheel. 


The Patent Portable Threshing Machine. 

‘The subscriber wishes to call the attention of ihe 
Planters particularly, to the late improvement he 
has made on the above labour-saving machine. His 
improvement consists in eonnecting the threshing 
power on to the end of the ground sills of the ope- 
rative power; and operating the drum by a cog 
wheel and pinion of square gearing, in lieu of the 
large belt which has been heretofore used in ope- 
rating the drum of all portable machines. ‘This im- 
portant improvement, combining with the simplici- 
ty of other improvements made in the construction 
of the operative power, makes them more compact, 
less liable to get out of order, and perfectly perma- 
nent when in operation. He feels sanguine in say- 
ing, that they gre superior to any machine ever 
offered to the Planters, either in Europe or Ameri- 
ca, for execution, cheapness, and durability. It is 
extremely simple in its structure, nearly all its parts 
are of iron, perfectly portable; can be adjusted en- 
tire in a common wagon from one farm to another, 
and put in operation in one hour after it arrives at 
the place it is to be used, by the plantation hands. 
A cotton gin can be attached to the above machine 
without an additional expense, except the gin. Per- 
sons wishing to get Machines, will please leave 
their orders as early as possible, that they may be 
made against the threshing season commences.— 
The price of the machine is 235 dollars at the fac- 
tory. A Corn Mill attached to them, that will grind 
from six to eight barrels per day, will cost 85 dol- 
lars in addition to the Machine. On hand, Cotton 
Gins, with single and double breast, made on the 
most approved southern plan. Self-feeding Straw 
Cutters, &e. &e. 

P.S. The above Machines can be shipped at a 
very small expense to any part of the United States 
where there is navigation to from this port, their 
framing being so connected by screw bolts, dove- 
tailed tenons and keys, that they can be deranged 
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‘pactness, simplicity, and being portable, is worthy 
of the farmer's attention. Their being moveable 
from one farm to another, or on different parts ef 
the same farm, convenient tu the grain in shock, 
and there operated, no house being required only for 
the storing of the threshed grain. This method of 
getting out grain from the shock, the farmer will 
find far preferable to stacking, and attended with 
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in a very few minutes, and stowed away on board 
of a vessel in a small space. When the machine is 
all put together, it is only 18 feet in length and 3 
feet 9 inches in breadth. 

Orders for Machines by this mode of conveyance, 
the proprietor will attend, personally, to their being 
put on board of the vessel, or to any other mode of 
conveyance that may be necessary for their trans- 
portation. 

N. B. The subscriber having a me right of his 
improvement on the Portable Threshing Machine, 
secured in the Patent office, forewarns all persons 
from building machines embracing any of his im- 
provements; and likewise all persons from using 
the same under the penalty of the law on patents, 
as proscoution will be used to the extent in citber 
case. SAMUEL COCHRAN, 

Head of Mayo's Bridge. 

Richmond, Feb. 18, 1827. 

CERTIFICATES. 

I do hereby ont that I own one of Mr. Samuel 
Cochran’s Portable ‘Threshing Machines, built upon 
his late improved plan; which improvement consists 
in part by connecting the threshing power on to 
the end of the < sills of the operative power, 
and operating the drum by a cog wheel and pinion 
of square gearing, in place of the large belt as 
heretofore. I threshed, during the last season, from 
800 to 900 bushels of grain, clean from the straw, 
averaging from 150 to 200 bushels per day, with 
ease, to four horses and seven hands. It is perfect- 
ly portable, and can be removed from one place to 
another, and put in operation by the farm hands in 
three or four hours. I think it preferable to any I 
have ever seen. Given under my hand this 16th 
day of December, 1826. 

Chesterfield, EDWARD E. ARCHER. 


I do hereby certify, that I own one of Mr. Samuel 
Cochran’s Portable Threshing Machines, built upon 
his latest ‘improved plan, which improvement con- 
sists in part by connecting the threshing power on 
to the end of the ground sills of the operating pow- 
er, and operating the dram by a cog wheel and 
pinion of square gearing, in lieu of the large belt, 
with which | am very much pleased. I threshed 
out my own crop, with three horses, that ope- 
rated with ease. [am of opinion, from the experi- 
ment which was made with mine, that with four 
horses or mules,and eight hands, from 160 to 200 
bushels might be got out per day in tolerable good 
wheat. I have threshed out my own and several 
of my neighbours’ wheat, to the amount of $500 
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less loss of grain. With the additional expense of 
three or four horses to keep the machine in motion, 
he mayethresh out his crop with the same force of 
manual labour that it would require to stack the 
same quantity of grain in the same time. This 
machine will answer for five or six farmers to own 
one of them, jointly, provided ‘they will use it in 
rotation in threshing out their crops. 
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bushels, and have given general sotiataeee to all. 
Given under my hand the 24th day of Nov. 1826. 
JAMES CLOPTON. 


Tree Hill, Dec. 28, 1826. 

I do certify, that I own one of Mr. Samuel Coch- 
ran’s Improved Portable Wheat Threshing Ma- 
chines, with which I threshed a crop of wheat last 
season, of more than 1000 bushels. I believe this 
machine capable of threshing 200 bushels per day, 
clean from the straw, having myself threshed 1 
bushels when the wiieat was indifferent, without 
using any exertion. J.M. SELDEN. 


New Kent. 


Thic is to certify, thal 1 purciiased OF Mr. DamUss 
Cochran, in the year 1824, one of his Portable 
Threshing Machines, on his original plan, for m 
farm in Amelia county; with which I was so muc 
pleased, that I purchased another the last season 
for my farm in the county of Chesterfield, on his 
late improved plan; which consists in connectin 
the Threshing “ on to one end of the groun 
sills of the operative power, and operating the drum 
by a cog-wheel and pinion of square gearing, in 
lieu of the large belt, with which | am much pleas- 
ed with its operation: it gets out the wheat with 
great facility and expedition, leaving tess in the 
straw than any machine of my acquaintance; I have 
never attended to it more than a few hours in the 
day. Iam of opinion that by proper management 
it will get out 150 bushels per day, with great ease, 
by means of four horses or mules, and eight hands. 
Given under my hand, this 8th day of Feb. 1827. 

THOS. HOWLETT. 





(From the Vermont Aurora.) 
HEMP. 


The cultivation of this valuable plant has not, un- 
til recently, engaged the attention of the American 
farmer, and that only on a limited scale in particu- 
lar sections of the country. In Vermont and the 
northern parts of the state of New York, the rais- 
ing of hemp has not, since the close of the last war, 
and then only by a few individuals, been attempted. 
The causes which have generally operated to re- 
tard its introduction, are, upon a correct investiga- 
tion, attributable to the hardship and expense of 
dressing it, rather than the difficulty in raising or 
the want of a profitable market for vending what- 
ever amount of it may be produced. crop 
raised the last season in several counties upon the 
North river in New York, and some time. since on 
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the lands near Onion river, in Vermont, prove in- 
contestibly, that our soil is of the first order for a 
large growth and easy cultivation, Perhapg no ve- 
getable, except grass, takes and grows more readily 
than hemp. In Europe, where hemp is extensively 
and profitably cultivated, the climate corresponds 
with the northern parts of the United States: hence 
it does not require to be acclimated to a high nortb- 
ern latitude in order to ripen and coat the first 
year’s planting. ‘The comparative advantage of 
raising hemp, may be easily estimated on calculat- 
ing the quantity produced on an acre, the price for 
which it sells in market, the expense for seed, the 
use of the land, and the value of the labour in rais- 
ing the crop. If the land is fresh and well prepar- 
ed, half a ton on an acre may be «a fair estimate; 
bat if it is rather inferior, an acre will yield upon 
an average, one-third of a ton; and the clearing it of 
the seed, when taken green from the field, will cost 
one third part of the product, if done by a machine. 
Now, if half a ton can be raised on an acre, and it 
will cost one-third of this quantity after it is cut and 
removed to the manufactory to fit it for market, 
that will leave to the grower six hundred and sixty 
pounds, which will sell, if of a middling quality. 
for sixty-six dollars—that is at the rate of two hun- 
dred dollars per ton. The seed required to sow an 
acre, in the present scarcity, will cost eight dollars; 
the use of the land six dollars; the expense for-la- 
bour in sowing, gathering and conveying the same 
to the place of manufacturing, will probably amount 
to ten dollars more, making an aggregate of twen- 
ty four dollars, for which the grower will receive 
between sixty and seventy dollars. It is evident 
from this statement, that the cultivation of hemp, 
so long as it bears a price any thing like the pre- 
sent, is the most profitable crop that can be raised 

The common produce of the fields (taking into the 
account the uncertainty of the seasons,) and the 
present reduced prices, do not more than pay for 
the lahour in raising: leaving the finances of the 
farmer, at theend of the year, not more, if so pros- 
perous as they were at the commencement, But if 
the cultivation of hemp be generally introduced, 
the northern states will be able to compete, in the 
productive opulence of the field, with the cotton 

growing states in the south. The embarrassments 
of commerce will then be removed and the hand of 
industry and frugality will receive the rewards of 
plenty. Russia and the north of Europe have been 

abundantly supplied upon their frosty mountains 

and arid plains, by raising this productive vegeta- 

ble, and should it be ever so generally cultivated, 
there is no probability of overstocking the market. 

The quantities used in different kinds of business, 
and particularly for ropes and canvass in shipping, 
are almost incalculable. The farmers in this vicinity 
will make a fair experiment this season, ofthe util- 
ity in raising it, whether it answers public expecta- 
tion or not. Considerable quantities will be sowed 

and planted, and a machine for cleaning it is im- 
mediately to be erected on the falls in this place. 
Should the business be prosperous, the farmers of 
Vermont may congratulate themselves upon the 
value of the acquisition and the prospect of profita- 
ble employment. A. Z. 





LARGE OX. 
Pittsburg, Pa. April 25. 
An Ox, the finest and largest we have seen, rais 
ed by the Harmony Society at Economy, was slaugh- 
tered here last week, and sold in our market by Mr. 
John O’Hern, victualler. The weight of the ani- 
mal alive was 2556 lbs. When dressed and quar- 





tered, the 
Beef weighed, 1846 Ibs. 
Hide, ‘a 190 
Suet, 140 
2176 


IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORNS. 
(From the Rev. Henry Berry’s Pamphlet.) 
Dairy and Feeding Properties. 


The instances which are given as to milk, were 
obtained by the author on the spot. 

The cows recorded, are the property of J. Whit- 
aker, Esq., of Greenholme, near Otley, and are of 
the most esteemed blood. (see Herd-Book.) They 
have given, and give, twice a day, as follows: 

Yellow Rose, at three years old; four gallons two 
quarts, twice a-day. . 

Yellow Rose, at four years old, four gallons three 
quarts, twice a-day. [Yellow Rose the grand dam 
of Memnon—Memyon, Matcoitm, GLoucester, 
three bulls—Yorxsuirze Bette, Desdemona, Bet- 
ty, Volante, four heifers, imported by Col. Powel.} 

Red Daisy, four gallons, twice a-day. (She is the 
grandam of Desdemona, and the grandam of Betty, 
on the male side.) 

Magdalena, upwards of four gallons, twice a-day 

W ildair. four gallons, twice a-day. (Dam of Betty.) 

Western Lady, three gallons two quarts, twice 
a-day. (The dam of Malcolm.) 

Venus, sixteen years old, three gallons one quart, 
twicea day. ‘The grandam of Volante.) 

Alfrede, three gallons, twice a-day. (The grand- 
dam of Gloucester.) 

Adcla, first calf, three gallons, twice a-day. ( The 
dam of Gloucester.) 

Yarm, three gallons, twice a-day, (The dam of 
Yorkshire Belle.) . 

These cows are steady milkers, possessing great 
inclination to fatten, and Mr. Whitaker cannot be 
too highly complimented on his successful exertions 
to combine the two qualities. The remainder of 
his stock will be found by no means contemptible 
as milkers; but it is thought unnecessary to remark 
upon any ordinary quantities. 

Without entering further into particulars, this 
subject may properly be dismissed with a remark 
of Mr. ©. Collings, that the Duchess and Daisy 
tribes, with whose merit as grazier’s stock, the pub 
lic are well acquainted, were all good milkers, pos- 
sessing that valuable union of qualities, of which it 
is thus obvious every breeder of Short-horns may 
avail himself, who chooses to make it the object of 
his care. 

It remains for the author to remind his readers, 
that it is of the Improved Short hurns he writes, 
and not of the general herd of cattle, which are 
sold as Short-horns, from the northern districts. 
And it may be added, nor did he allude to those 
sent to America without pedigree, or claiins to the 
properties of the high bred race. 

A Short horned steer of Colonel Cooke’s, fed on 
potatoes and straw, was slaughtered when two years 
and twenty-two days old. His four quarters weigh- 
ed 1008 pounds. 

Extract of a letter from William Plummer, ene of the 
Judges of Fat Cattle, of the East Lothian Agricultural 
Society, to the Editors of the Farmer’s Journal. 

Mr. J. Rennie presented at the Highland Socie- 
ty’s competition of iat stock, in November last, seve- 
ral of the Improved Short-horn breed, which also 
carried the premiums for symmetry and fat. Two 
of these I purchased, viz:—one aged two years and 
four months, four quarters weighing one hundred 
and fifty three stones seven pounds, or 2149 pounds; 
and one aged three years and six months, four quar- 
ters weighing one hundred and sixty-nine stones 
seven pounds, or 2375 pounds. The last mentioned 
had (besides,) thirty stones one pound, or 421 Ibs. 
of rough fat, all Smithfield weight. 


(Extract from Hints for American Husbandmen.) 
The Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, at their 
meeting in 1825, notice, particularly, the impor- 





tance of improved breeds of live stock, and unequi- 





‘vocally declare the improved- Durbar Short-horns 


to be “‘the race of neat cattle whic! experience has 
proved to be superior to all which we have ever 
seen.” 


The committee on neat cattle, at the Pennsyl- 
vania show of 1824, stated: ‘‘We cannot avoid ex- 
pressing great satisfaction at the decided improve- 
ment which has been made in the stock. by the in- 
troduction of ‘improved Durham Short-horns,’ 
whose blood can be traced in nearly all the breed- 
ing animals, which were distinguished as best fitted 
for the general purposes of the country, by uniting, 
with fine forms, the requisites for the dairy and the 
stall.” ’ Tromas Smit. 

Tuomas Serritn. 
Marttuew Roserts. 
Ricu. B. Jones. 

C. Cuurcuman.* 


Maryland Cattle Show. 
. June 1, 1825. 

The committee on neat cattle, report—That they 
award to Col Lloyd, for his bull, Champion, the pre- 
mium, **as the best full blood improved Short horn 
bull. Having heretofore received a discretionary 
premium on his arrival in this country, his owner 
generously declined entering him for the premium 
to be awarded to the best bull of any breed—be- 
lieving, we presume, ‘with this committee, that to be 
the best bull of the improved Short-horn blood, is to be 
the best bull of any breed.” 

Epwarp N. HamB.erton. 
Roger Brooke. 

Ww. CarMIcHaEL. 
Cuarves K Dorsey. 
Revsen M. Dorsey. 
Juun Kexso. 

At the Brighton and Worcester Shows, Short- 
horned cattle received the highest commendation 
and the largest rewards. 

At four cattle shows held by the Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia Agricultural Societies, fifty-six 
animals of Short horned breed, took premiums equal to 
$1160, although at one of the shows, the principal 
herd of Short-horns did not contend for a prize. 
It is believed that in no instance has any thorough- 
bred individual of the Improved Short horned breed 
been beaten by any animal, of any other breed, at 
any show in the United States. 


From Bailey’s Survey of Durham, made by order of the 
British Agricultural Board. 

As a proof of the estimation in which this breed 
of Short-horned cattle is held, not only by skilful 
judges from distant parts of the engpire, but in its 
own immediate neighbourhood, it is merely requisite 
to adduce the catalogue of Mr. Charles Colling’s 
sale, which took place at Ketton, on the 11th of 
October, 1810, in consequence of his having de- 
clined business. 


Mr Charles Colling’s sale of Improved Short-horns. 


cows. Guineas. _ Dollars. 


Peeress, 5 years old. 170 or 79338 
( ountess. 9 years old, 400 or 1866 67 
Celina. 5 years old, 200 or 93333 
Johanna, 4 years old, 130 or 606 67 
Lady. 14 years old, 206 or 96138 
Laura, 4 years old, 210 or 98000 
Lily, 3 years old, 410 or 1913 33 
Daisy, 6 years old, 140 or 653.38 


Beauty, 4 years old, ~ 120 or 560,00 
BULLS. 

Comet, 6 years old, 

Major, 3 years old, 

Petrarch, 2 years old, 

Alfred, 1 year old, by Comet, 

Duke, 1 year old, by Comet, 


1000 or 4666 67 
200 or 93333 
$65 or 1703.83 
110 or 51338 
105 or 490.00 





*All extensive graziers or dairy-formers. 
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Great Propuct or Corn axp Heme—on Two 
Acres. 
J. S. Sumner, Ese. York, (Pa.) April 28, 1828. 

Sir,--Permit me, through the medium of the 
American Farmer, to communicate the produce of 
two acres owned and cultivated by Jacob Dnitt, 
Esq. of this borough. ‘ 

The lot lies in the neighbourhood of this town, 
and the statement has been given by its owner, a 
gentleman of respectability and character. It was 
cultivated in Indian corn and in hemp last season. 
The corn was planted in drills about two and a balf 
feet apart—the hemp seed was sown at the same 
time—the plants were thinned about two feet apart. 
These two acres produced one hundred bushels of 
corn, and forty-five bushels of hemp-seed. ‘This 
seed was sold at two dollars and twenty-five cents 
per bushel. ‘The whole expense of cultivation and 
gathering did not amount to more than twelve dol- 
Jars. Some of this seed was purchased at Balti- 
more by Sinclair & Moore. This lot had been-cul- 
tivated the year before in corn and hemp. The 
corn was better the first year, but the hemp not so 
good in consequence of the season. As svon as the 
female plants were discovered to be in seed, the 
male plants were removed. ‘The farmers of this 
county are beginning to raise hemp in considerable 
quantities, The result has been very profitable. 
Several acres of land put in fine order, if cultivat- 
ed in this article, are really more productive than 
many poor farms tilled in wheat and corn. 

Some beautiful samples of cotton have been 
shown here. It was raised in Washington town- 
ship, York county. The seed was distributed by 
General Forman, on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land—some of it was obtained by me. and given to 
our farmers for experiment. Yours, &c. 


WM. B. DONALDSON. 





Against forcing large Manufuctories into existence by 
Law. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 

Sir,—Every candid man must approve of your 
rule, to publish, impartially, on both sides of ques 
tions of national iniportance, such es the policy of 

overnment protection to domestic manufactures. 

he essays you have published on the adaptation of 
slave-labour and other circumstances, in the south- 
ern states, to the manufacture of domestic fabrics, 
especially of coarse qualities, have attracted much 
attention and have awakened the people in those 
states, to their capacity for self-supply, if government 
should so far interfere in their private concerns and 
the employment of their /abour and property, as to 
force them into that channel, For myself, one ob- 
jection occurs, that I have not seen insisted upon, 
to the policy of compelling us to build up large fac- 
tories. [t is this: that for the number employed, 
there are fewer employers and more employed -. 
fewer masters, and more servants. than in any other 
business in which human labour can be engaged, 
unless it be in the army or the navy. There is, too, 
between the employer and the employed, as great « 
disproportion in circumstances as in numbers Look 
at the factories in the neighbourhood of Baltimore! 
you will find that the owners bear to the labourers, 
the proportion of one to two or three hundred! Not 
so in any of the operations of agriculture or com- 
merce. In these, capital and compensation are 
more divided and more equal. The wealthy mer 
chant, if carrying on extensive commerce, must em- 
ploy many captains—many mates—many supercar. 
coes, &c. His money, paid for wages, is divided in 
away that diffuses more independence, more res 
pectability, more happiness. ‘The. farmer,.if in « 
free state, cultivates his land by his own and his 
childrens’ hands—the hirelings are few, and live, in 
many cases, as well as, and on a footing, in that 
respect, with their employer. Not so in a slave- 


state to be sure, but that is a different question, and 

has nothing to do with this discussion, though it 

would not, perhaps, be difficult to prove that the 
condition of slaves, who are well ted and clothed, 

and humanely treated, as almost all slaves now are, 
who are relieved from all care and responsibility to 
provide for themselves and their progeny, is not 
much worse than that of the white operatives of a large 
manufactory, who are compelled io rise, eat and go 
tu bed, by the ringing-of a bell, with as much regu- 
larity as on board of a-ship, or in a penitentiary 

There is, too, as-it seems to me, an essential differ- 
ence between the manufacture of necessaries, such 
as hats, shocs, saddles, &c., which have been hi- 
therto encouraged, and laws for forcing into exis. 

tence and upholding, whether or not, manufactories 
to be conducted on a large scale. employing from 
100 to 500 people, to be commanded by one or two 
persons, where immense capital 1s to be employed, 
which very few can command, and where the hun- 
dreds that operate must be day labourers, depend 

ing, forever, on their daily wages. fur their daily 
bread!! In the case of hats, shoes, saddles, bridles, 
tailoring, é&c., there are a great many masters, and a 
large proportion of apprentices. The business re 

quires small capital—almost any smart, respectable 
journeyman may set up for himself—the trade is 
divisible, if | may so say. There is amongst those 
engayed in them not one-tenth part of the dispropor- 
tion of condition and circumstance, that there 1s in 
the large factories. ‘There is a much more equal 
distribution ef independence of spirit and of proper- 
ty. In agriculture and in these divisible manu- 
factories, a state of society exist-, too, which in- 
sures a much more pure and independent exercise 
of the elective franchise, on which the existence of 
our government depends, than can be expected 
where several thousand persons, as in this neigh 

tourhood, draw their subsistence from one dozen 
employers. Ido not mean that these employers, as 
they are known to us, would pervert or corruptly ex- 
ercise the authority which circumstances have con- 
ferred upon them, over those in their service. As 
far as they are known to me,I have generally the 
highest opinion of their patriotism and liberality; 
but as politicians, framing a system for the pub- 
lic good, we must look to principle. If man were 
perfect, there would be no use tor government. We 
might get rid of the whole machinery and all its 
restraints and expense. It is, at best, a necessary 
evil, but since we must have government, let us 
guard against the abuses which may be practised, 
and of all the means that were ever devised to pre- 
vent men from abusing authority, the best is not to 
leave it in their power, and | repeat, that nothing 
can conduce less tu the dignity and the comfort of 
a people, and nothing can more eadanger their li- 
berties, than such a system and policy as necessa- 
rily fosters the greatest possible inequalities—creat- 
ing few masters and many servants—where the 
guineas are secured, by law, to the strong boxes of 
the few, and the pence are scattered to the scramb- 
ling multitude. We have been often asked if it 
were not for her protecting system, where would 
now be the power and the wealth and the glory of 
England? But, this has always appeared to me to 
be a most unhappy illustration for the argument of 
those who employ it, talented and patriotic as they 
are admitted to be; for of all- countries on the 
globe, I would turn most emphatically to England, 
as the theatre where the state of society and the 
condition of the people, prove that the existence of 
large manufactories, where capital is unequally di 

vided, and where individuals employ and control 
thousands, poverty, crime and wretchedness, in 
every form, must ensue. It is openly avowed in 
parliament, that their elections are carried by bri- 
bery. ‘That large sums are placed in depostte for 
the avowed, publicly proclaimed purpose of buying 





glory and large manalecter ined prohibitory duties, 
it is. proved oy incontestible documents, that about 
every twelfth person is on the parish, and theft is com- 
mitted and the jail sought for, as the means of bet- 
tering the condition of the man grown, and a refugé 
from starvation for the rising generation. IT am 
far from decrying; no, I know not whether most to 
admire or coromisserate the English nation--of all 
nations in the world, possessing once, the greatest 
share of honorable pride, courage and fortitude; but 
now, beaten to the very earth by bad legislation, and 
an abuse of institutions, originally good and free—by 
laws that have a tendency to. make the few richer 
and richer, and the many poorer and yet more mi- 
serable—of whom it has Phas well said by the same 
writer, that “Alfred could hang bracelets upon the 
twigs on the road side without the risk of their being 
stolen.” Let us be warned by their example. Ia 
the abstract, and almost without reasoning, it will 
be safe to countermarch a nation, in regard to 
whom the following part of a letter, recently ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Wellington, is believed to 
contain little exaggeration: 


‘In setting about to describe to you the state of 
your concern, let me, as a short and plain way of 
putting the matter before you, ask you some plain 
questions. 

**1, Do you know, that the sums annually paid 
on account of the debt and the dead weight; that 
the sums annually paid on these two accounts alone 
exceed in amount the amount of the whole of the 
rental of the kingdom, as ascertained in 1804, when 
a was one-third, at least, higher thar it-is 
now 

“2. Do you know, that if all the real property, all 
the land, houses, trees, mines, canals, fisheries, roads 
and bridges, were sold by auction, the sum for which 
they would be sold, (suppose it-to be in due pro- 
portion to the rent) would not pay off the debt; but 
would still leave two or three hundred millians due 
to the bond or fund holders? . 

“3. Do you know, that the debt has, from the 
day of making the peace, to the present day, gone 
on steadily increasing, instead of diminishing; while 
all the lands, houses and other real - property, are 
already mortgaged to the bond or fund holders, for 
more than the whole of such property is worth. 

“4. Do you happen to know of any other country 
that is, or that ever was, in a situation like this? 

“5. Did you ever before hear of a country, the 
law-givers of which entertained the question, and 
even discussed it, whether and how, they ought to 
go to work to get a part of the people out of the 
country? u . 

“6 Did you ever before hear of a country, to 
keep out flocks of the paupers of which, other na- 
tions were compelled to pass laws, somewhat simi- 
lar to quarantine laws, as is now the case in Ame- 
rica, which has armed its port-officers with power 
to punish those who bring in English paupers? 

“*7, As to Ireland, it seems to be allowed, that 
that wretched people are matchless in misery; but 
do you know, that bread alone, or potatoes, is the 
common food of the working people in Englund; 
in the country of “roast beef?” 

“8. Do you know, that thefts have increased in 
England, and are constantly increasing, in a degree 
that must convince every man of sense, that there 
cannot, without a speedy change, be, in a few 
years, any safety for property let? — 

“9. Do you know, that the mere children of this 
country have taken to thieve, aud in such numbers, 
that the magistrates are calling for new powers, and 
for dispensing with the trial by jury, in order that 
they may be able to put a stop to this evil? _ 

“10..Do you know, that notwithstanding the 


heavy poor rates, the poor are so badly fed, that 
they, in numerous cases, ACTUALLY SEEK TO BE PUT 
INTO JaIL, IN ORDER THAT THEY MAY GET BETTER 
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To enumerate all the evils, to lay before you a 
full description of thegétate of the country, would 
demand a large volume; and yet I must call your 
attention to the horrible increase of crime, This has 
been acknowledged in formal statements by magis- 
trates assembled in Quarter session. The ‘War- 
wickshire justices have resolved to petition parlia- 
ment to take means against this crying evil. “They 
state that notwithstanding the careful classification 
of prisoners in our jails, and the means of education 
‘being generally diffused, that crime has increased, 
and is increasing in a most alarming degree. This 
is the grand criterion. That state of things which 
beholds the least quantity of crime, is the best state; 
and if this be true, how horrible is progress in the 
road to evil! Another odious feature in this in- 
crease of crime is, that it increases most rapidl 
amongst the youth, and even amongst the very chill 
dren. In several of the counties, theft is beginning 
to rival pauperism, in point of parochial expense! 
There are already a fund-holder debt, a dead-weight 
debt, a poor-rate debt, and to these there now 
seems to be about to be added a theft-debt—for this 
thieving imposes a heavy burden upon the !and al- 
ready, while every one must see, that it is impossi- 
ble that it should ‘not increase at an accelerated 
pace. This is one of the great matters which it is 
your duty to attend to. It is perfectly notorious 
that, during these sixteen years, there has been a 
continual boasting about the ‘“‘improvements” in the 
criminal law: it is also notorious that millions have 
been expended on penitentiaries, asylums, and all 
sorts of receptacles for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders. ‘The boast,rings incessantly in our ears of 
the progress of education amongst the labouring 
classes; Sir Francis Burdett cries op the ‘march 
of mind;” Mr. Brougham tells us, that “the school- 
- master is abroad;” Mr. Peel boasts of the “vast 
improvements of the age;” and, while all these 
have been going on, crime has increased in almost 
a four-fold degree in the space of only sixteen 
years, till, at last, it bas found its way amongst even 
the children of a few years from their mother’s 
breast; and we may, without much exaggeration, 
say, that we have a rising generation of thieves, 
having, in all probability, more juvenile thieves 
than there are thieves of all ages in Spain, Portu- 
1, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Hol- 
and! And this, too, in a country that formerly 
justly boasted of its honesty, and that cannot pos- 
asibly have. undergone a change so great as this, 
without some tremendously efficient cause. Mind, 
. niy Lord Duke, the cause is this: The wretched 
state of the country is such, that our jails now are in- 
Sinitely more comfortable. and the food aollwed, much 
more certain and palatable than what sink out of TEN 
of its inmates enjoy at their own homes; and thus 
their condilion.is improven by the very means em- 
ployed as a punishment!” 

The annexed extract from the London Times of 
the 20th March, indicates a strange sort of national 
prosperity. 

“The paper we allude to, is a return of the funds 
levied by parishes under the poor-rate system, 
throughout England and Wales, for the year end- 
ing March 25, 1827; of that portion of the gross 
sum so raised, which has been expended for the re- 
lief of the poor. We grieve, and our sorrow is 
mingled .with no slight degree of alarm, that the 
poor-rate should, during a year not marked by any 
very general privation or calamity, have amounted, 
at the end of it, to almost (7,800,000. ‘This, in the 
thirteenth year of peace, and after the necessity of 
reforming the poor-laws, had heen brought repeat- 
edly and most earnestly home to the attention of 
the country gentlemen of England. An aggrava- 
tion of the evil is, that, as compared with the pre- 
*ceding year, the poor-rates had been increased by 
nine per cent., or about 700,000 pounds sterling. 





“Why, fifty years back, the entire revenue of Great 
Britain, fell short of the sum now raised for the 
maintenance of her paupers, and of those who 
manage them.” AGRICULTOR, 





LUCERNE. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. “April 30, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—You are now, I see, upon lucerne. | 
have often thought of a lot of lucerne I once saw at 
Mr. Charles Yates’, of Fredericksburg, 1784, who 
| breakfasted with in May that year, and after 
breakfast, he and Colonel Willis, (father to Colonel 
Willis, of the army,) went with me to look at his 
lotof lucerne. He said there were about two acres, 
and that it fed two cows and two teams of horses 
from the second week in May, till sometime in Oc- 
tober. It had been drilled in land well prepared 
eighteen inches asunder. The plants appeared to 
me to be about three or four inches apart in the 
rows. Mr. Yates told me where they were too 
thick, he had drawn them and planted them where 
they were thin; that the leaf was very troublesome 
the first and second year to keep clean from other 
grass, but that since that, he only run a shovel- 
plough between the rows in the spring of the year 
two or three times, then a light harrow, and when 
he began to cut the latter, spaded up the ground on 
the side of the cut row, and that he had this regu- 
larly done every day; that he would rather have it, 
or he considered it as feed for stock equal to one 
hundred and twenty bushels of corn. I never saw 
any equal to it, except some I had, and that was 
only four rows in my garden, about twenty feet long, 
and at that time a hobby with me. Mr. Yates’ 
ground was a sandy loam—the lucerne seven or 
eight years old, and not a sprig of any other grass 
to be seen. 


N. B. I ~~ to say that till it was examined, it 
appeared to have been sowed broadcast, being so 
tall and thick, that the space in the rows could not 
be seen, except where it had been cut but lately. 1 
recollect, at that time, sprouts and lettuce were not 
to be had. People did not then turn their atten- 
tion to such things, and the lucerne, where it was 
frésh sprouted, about three inches long, was used 
as sprouts, and | eat it every day there with bacon, 
and sometimes as spinach, with eggs. : 





ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
To tue Epiror or THE AMERICAN FarMER: 


Sir,—'Though I do not farm the poorest land in 
the United States, still I much wish to see, at this 
time, a profitable mode of sheep husbandry, or any 
other farming, whereby a man can make ten per 
cent. on the capital invested; and as my gazetteer 
does not tell me where Ravensworth is located, will 
you, Mr. Editor, be so good as to state this fact,— 
and if the author of that communication would also 
favour the public, throvgh the medium of the Far- 
mer, with answers to the following questions, and 
any other information he may think proper to com- 
municate, he would much oblige, at least, one of 
your readers, who apprehends that constantly fold- 
ing so large a fleck, on so small a piece of ground, 
would ultimately deteriorate its size and value. 

What blood is the Ravensworth flock? and what 
proportion of it dies annually? What proportion of it 
is ewes? How many of the aged ones are fattened off 
every year? and what is their weight when fat? and 
what proportion of it is tallow? What is the aver- 
age loss of their lambs? Are any of the lambs sold 
to be butchered? and if so, what proportion? and 
does the buyer, or proprietor, select them? and 
what is their weight? and at what period are they 
sold? At what age are the wethers fattened? and 
what is their weight when fat? What was the 
weight and age of those fifty wethers, mentioned as 
being the best muttons their ewner ever saw? and 





were they fattened on the turnips sown before the 
first September, or on the wheat sown on the lands 
folded after that period? which produced twenty- 
two and an half bushels of wheat to the aere, the 
next year? and of what size was that piece of 
land? The author is not very clear in this part of 
his letter, What number of acres of pasture was 
required to fatten these wethers? and had they any 
other food than pasture? and had they been regu- 
larly folded with the other fattening sheep and 
lambs, as recommended. 4s it is not easy to com- 
prehend how the author fattens his 400 muttons. 
Half an acre of oats and ruta baga turnips, every 
four days, for two months, in addition to their com- 
mon pasture, does not appear to be sufficient feed 
to fatten 400 muttons, and a similar number of 
lambs to pasture with them. Are the man, woman 
and boy, free white people, or slaves? and if the 
latter, do not they require an overseer to compel 
them to take care of the flock, and raise all the 
cropping mentioned? 

If the author had not stated, that he had been 
pursuing this mode of sheep husbandry on five 
farms, for many years, it might be apprehended, 
that 700 acres of the poorest land in our country, 
would not have afforded sufficient pasture for 1,000 
old sheep, and four or five hundred lambs. 

As I am very desirous to thoroughly understand 
a mode of sheep farming, so new, and strongly re- 
commended, I trust I shall be pardoned for asking 
so many questions respecting it, as every planter or 
farmer, now-a-day, finds it necessary to think of 
some new mode, whereby he may make all ends 
meet properly, at the end of the year. 

InQuirER. 


———— EE ee 
HORTICULTURE. 








CAPE BROCOLI. 
Directions for the cultivation of the Cape Brocoli, 
extracted from Wiilson’s Economy of the Kitchen 
Garden, now in the press. 


This is one of our most delicious and valuable 
vegetable productions. In point of quality, its 
flowers in this country are, by good judges, I be- 
lieve, universally allowed at feast to equal, if not 
surpass those of the cauliflower. And what adds 
so much fo its valee, is, that its culture is as easy and 
simple as auy common cabbage. It is not many 
years since it was introduced into this country, and 
only about seven or eight years since its proper 
mode of culture was correctly understood. 

Much depends upon obtaining the right sort of 
seed; for it has been pretty well proved by expe- 
rience, that there is no dependence on the success 
of any sort except that which is denominated the 
Purple Cape Brocoli. If the seed is sown too ear- 
ly, the plants arrive at maturity before the heat 
of summer is over, and often do well; for in Au- 
gust they cannot flower much, and by having to 
remain in a stationary state after arriving at matu- 
rity, when the proper season arrives, their having 
to remain sometime dormant seenis to destroy their 
vigour, and their produce of flowers, if any at all, 
are very inferior. And if it is sown too Jate, the 
cold attacks them before they attain that strength 
and firmness which it is necessary for them to pos- 
sess, somnetime before the beginning of frosty nights. 

The last of August, then, is the proper time for 
the plants to arrive at maturity; and for this pur 
pose the seed should be sown on any bed or border 
of common garden soil, on the 15th of May. This, 
and most other seeds sown at this season, should 
be trode in with the feet, and the bed smoothed 
lightly over with a rake. By the beginning of July 
the plants will be in fine order for setting out. It 
would not be advisable to set them out before July, 
for they do best when the plants are strong and of 
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size. So in the first week of July, prepare 
your ground for the plants. I have raised goo 
crops of them both on light and heavy soils; but it 
is of no use to plant them on any soil, unless it be 
in good order and weil manured, and in this case 
they will do on any ordinary garden ground, either 
old or new, although this last is their favourite. 
Let the ground, at all events, be well manured and 
well dug, set the plants out in two rows, two feet 
and a half apart, and two feet distant in the rows. 
It is seldom the black grub meddles much with 
plants set out so late in the season as this; but they 
must be carefully examined: every morning, and 
wherever any are seen cut off, the grub must be 
hunted and killed, and the vacancy filled up from 
the seed bed, in which a few plants should always 
be left for reserve. 

The ground must be kept constantly loose and 
clear by frequent hoeings, and towards the end of 
August some of them will likely begin to flower. 
In the beginning of September, more will begin to 
show, and from the middle of the month until the 
middle of November, they produce one continual 
succession of flowers. The degree of frost they 
withstand, without sustaining the least injury, when 
they are in the highest state of flowering, is aston- 
ishing. The most singular characteristic of this plant 
is, the great length of time which is contained be- 
tween their first beginning to flower and their final 
termination; and that too from the same seed, sown 
at the same time, and the plants all treated precise- 
ly in the same manner. Whatever plants on | re- 
main at the setting in of a settled frost, should be 
taken up and laid in a garden frame, as directed 
for fall cauliflowers; and I do not think that one in 
a thousand would miss flowering in the course of 
the winter. I have frequently flowered the remain- 
der of my whole crop in this way, and since the 
seventh day of September last, I have never been 
one day without some plants in a flowering state; 
and at present, (Feb. 1828,) there is no appearance 
of the stragglers,I laid in a frame in December, 
stopping their blooming career. 

I have had the last plant in my flower crop in 
April, and all things considered, I am convinced 
that this is one of the most valuable garden produc- 
tions (the ruta baga not excepted,) of any we are 
yet acquainted with. ‘The mode of managing it, in 
order to obtain good seed here, appears to be a 
little more precarious, nor does it appear certain 
whether we shall ever be able to raise enough to 
prevent us from having to apply, as at present, to 
England for it. Although we are progressing brave- 
ly in our horticultural improvements, yet much re- 
mains to be achieved by future exertions. 

[M. ¥. Farmer. 


AMERICAN WINE. 


The following letter to Major Adlum, from a gen- 
tleman widely known for his labours to promote the 
cause of practical science, is but a just tribute to 
a man who has successfully attempted to prove the 
practicability of adding an important staple to our 
country. Already we rival England in her manu- 
factures of wool and cotton. We shall soon com- 
pete with France in the culture of wines and silks, 

[ Mat. Intel. 
Washington, April 25, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—I have finished the two bottles of the 
Bland and Catawba grape wines, which you left 
with me at my degire, and pronounce them excel- 
lent. Under the disadvantage of want of age, it 
was pleasant to the taste, but, when a few years 
old, it cannot fail to be delicions, By way of ex- 
periment, I drank three glasses at a sitting, (an un- 
usual indulgence,) and was gratified to find, that, 
while it gave tone to the system, and excited the 
most agreeable sensations, there was a total absence 
of heat, which is so generally perceived, after the 





use of a similar quantity of the strong wines of 
Europe, by the invalid, or those who do not make 
it a rule to indulge in them after dinner. 1 shall 
think it a duty to recommend your wine, to those 
who drink wine solely “for their stomach’s sake, or 
often infirmities,” and feel satisfied that they will 
thank me for the prescription. 

With sincerest wishes for the prosperity of your 
vineyard, I remain, respectfully, 

JAMES MEASE. 

Joun Aptum, Esa. Georgetown, D. C. 





INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 


These are, to the farmer and gardener, of great 
value. They were designed by the Creator to 
check the too great increase of insects; and no far- 
mer ought to suffer them to be wantonly destroyed 
on his premises. ‘he number of insects destroyed 
by’ the robin, swallow, sparrow, mock bird, and 
other small birds, is astonishing. One little family 
will destroy several hundreds in a single day. Some 
little time since, a pair of these small birds built’a 
nest.on a lilac, which grew close to one of my win- 
dows. In the time of incubation, there was a long 
and severe storm, and a strong wind. The eggs 
were in danger of being thrown overboard by the 
writhing of the bush. Conscious of this, the fe- 
male kept on the nest to prevent any accident which 
might follow on her leaving it, to collect food. Her 
mate, like a good provider, was busily engaged du- 
ring the day in collecting food, (insects) which he 
carried to his companion, and she received it with 
apparent affection. This circumstance excited par- 
ticular attention; and of course this little society 
was closely observed. In a short time the eggs 
hatched; but from the roughness of the weather, or 
tenderness of the brood, the female chose not to 
leave the young. During this time, the male, with 
‘surprising industry, brought small insects, in the 
larva state, to the nest, but was not sufferéd to feed 
the nestlings. ‘The female received the food, and 
divided it among her little charge. When the 
young had gained sufficient strength the male was 
permitted to feed them; and from this time, both 
parents were mutually and incessantly, (by day) 
employed in collecting small insects from every 
quarter, and on a moderate calculation, to the num- 
ber of about seven hundred in a day. 

One great cause of the increase of many insects, 
so destructive to vegetation, is the decrease of those 
little friends to the agriculturist. Should a few of 
them innocently trespass on the property of the 
farmer, to the amount of a few cents, let him re- 
member that he is greatly indebted to them for ser- 
vices rendered, and not wage a war of extermina- 
tion. 

They are not merely useful in destroying insects, 
for they call the farmer and the gardener to their 
business, cause the groves to resound with music, 
and usher in the morning with melodious praise. 

Mansfield; March 27, 1828. R. GREEN. 





SILK—INQUIRY. 
Mr. Epiror, - 

Permit me to inquire, through your valuable pa- 
per, whether, if any one in. this neighbourhood 
should raise a crop of Silk, he could readily dispose 
of it; at what price, and to whom? It is highly im- 
portant, especially to those who intend (as i do,) to 
go considerably into the production of that article, 
to be informed how—where—to whom—and at 
what price they will be able to obtain a market fur 
it. A Supscriper, 





To Preserve Fruit Trees From Ants. 
“After freeing the trees of them, lay on the 
ground about the foot of the tree, some powder of 
stave’s-acre, which will prevent the ants ascending 





LADIBDS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

(From Kennedy’s Instructions to Mothers.) 
Frequent yielding to the powers of drowsiness, 
increases the disposition to it, and creates an_abso- 
lute exigency for its being indulged:——the habit of 
long watching, has the. effect of enervating the 
whole system, and of gradually inducing a state of 
fatal insomnolency:--It.is, therefore, in all respects 
recommendable that children be trained to the salu- 





| tary practice of keeping themselves awake during 


the day and sleeping in the night, of going soon to 
bed and rising betimes in the morning; but, in ear! 
infancy, it is indispensable to the young one’s wel- 
fare, that it be —_ cooumonnee to enjoy the. in- 
vigorating tranquility of repose. 

When e ightly tended cal hen healthy, by being 
suckled after the manner natural to their condition, 
infants go to sleep readily, and their inclination to 
it experiences regular returns; they do not, there- 
fore, stand in need of rocking in cradles, nor re- 
quire having themselves subjected to any artificial 
tumblings whatever, for the purpose of being lulled 
into a state of quietude and sleep. Let them only 
have proper nourishment, and they will not suffer 
those gripings and other internal pains which so of- 
ten keep them from sleeping—let them not be gird- 
ded with swaddling clothes nor pinioned in rocking 
couches, and they will seldom experience that con- 
straint of their members or those irksome and bane- 
ful compressions which . fatigue and incessantly 
arouse the sensibility of their organs; let them be 
preserved from the effects of their soiled and wet 
clothes, which excoriate the tender surfaces of their 
tender persons. Let these simple and self-evident 
precautions only be employed, and nurses, even the 
most negligent, will be convinced that their charges - 
do not need cradling or rocking or tossing of any 
kind, for promoting in them that inelination to 
slumbering, which is so advantageous to them in 
health, and. conduces so much to their recovery 
from disease. Fretful and impatient nurses, have 
two never-failing methods of compelling babies to 
sleep or at least to be silent. Both of _them, how- 
ever, are bad, each of them is absolutely execrable; 
that of violently rocking them in the cradle,* dis- 
turbs their digestion, predisposes them, to reject 
their food, deranges their sanguinous. circulation, 
induces a degree of congestion in the blood-vessels 
of the brain, and thus determines a morbid somno- 
lency, which, especially in children having large 





*Adult persons, when rocked in a cradle for a-short 
time, with considerable briskness, successively expe- 
rience sickness, ringing in the ears, giddiness, head- 
ache and vomiting. More than one instance is known, 
gg 4 operation, yw result’ of an roy eee fro- 
lic, induced, in people of ripe years, a le ic state, 
which ended ina eats fever and frenzy, and Ik re- 
sisted, with the greatest obstinacy, the powers of an 
energetic and appropriate treatment. mothers, 
therefore, shall take the trouble of recoljecting, for the 
fact cannot be disputed, that the brain in grown indi- 
viduals is much firmer, and consequently less suscepti- 
ble of being affected by mechanical impressions, than 
in infants and children, they will not require an un- 
common share of discernment to perceive how what 
produces such effects on mature organization, must ne- 
cessarily be calculated to inflict incaleulable and irre- 
trieveable mischief on that which is yet tender and has’ 
not attained its ultimate completions. It cannot, then, 
be saying too much, to aver, that multitudes of chil- 
dren, especially in. the inferior, classes of society, are 
led to perish, at a premature age, by diseases having their 
first origin in the rough rockings employed by their 
nurses, with the ignorant and mistaken view of ot- 
ing what in them should have been the satural inclina- 
tion to sleep. Many facts furnish evidence /egitimate- 
ly authorizing this induction, which must, moreover, be 





the trees.” [ Forsyth. 


consistent with the experience of exery one who has 
made this ibteresting matter the subject of observation. 
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heads, becomes very often the forerunner of the 
most unmanageable and destructive maladies; and 
that of giving them wine, brandy, gin or whiskey, 
‘in sweetened. water, and similar ill-concealed, but 
insidious poisons, or laudanum, syrup of poppies, 
and other preparations of opium, exercises the 
most pernicious influence on their nervous system, 
and, as happens with the brutalized orientals, who 
abuse their beneficent boons of nature, renders 
them dull and heavy and melancholy, or peevish 
and irritable and irrascible, and of course unheal- 
thy and unhappy through life. Such wicked and 
relentless practices are employed to an extent at 
which every feeling of humanity is utterly abhor 
rent, sometimes, they have the concurrence of stu- 
pid or infatuated mothers, but far more frequently 
apo from the clandestine machinations of hire- 
ing nurses, and the attendants on females in con- 
finement. [n this way, and for the criminal pur- 
pose of securing to themselves the undisturbed in- 
dulgence of sluth and sleepiness, these unprincipled 
persons hesitate not to endanger the health and 
even the life of many a helpless innocent. This is 
no exaggerated picture; and if parents shall only 
admit the possibility of its having place in society, 
they will soon find it to be actual and true; there 
cannot be injustice, then, in their exercising a cir- 
cumspect and unremitting watchfulness, lest their 
young ones be brought to suffer from the effects of 
these perfidious doings. 





SERVANTS. 


There is one foible among housekeepers that can- 
not be too severely reprobated. It is a contempti- 
ble itching for a knowledge of their neighbours’ 
affairs. ‘This curiosity leads them to encourage and 
listen to the scandalous prattle of their own ser- 
vants, concerning the domestic affairs of other fa- 
milies in which they have been employed. 

Servants are always ready to take advantage of 
the slightest advance towards familiarity on the 

rt of a mistress; and where they find one weak 
enough to relish a relation of the vices or follies 
of others, the appetite will always be administered 
to so long as prolific brains can coin a lie. Mis- 
tresses should recollect, while encouraging this 

ractice, that their own household affairs will pro- 

ably be served up, with no exaggeration of defect, 
whenever their domestics pass into another family. 
Two or three instances have lately come under our 
knowledge, where comfort and reputation have 
been sacrificed by falsehoods propagated by fe- 
males. 

And where is the remedy for this evil? It lies in 
the hands of every head of a family. This tattling 
tendency should be stopped in its very commence- 
ment, and if a refusal to listen to the scandalous 
catalogue of private weakness or error were accom- 
panied by severe reprimand, the state of society 
would be very much benefited.—[ Phila. Album. 


—_—_——K—K—r«—«_—“_—X<K<— 
SPORTING OLIO. 





Tue Wasnincton Jocxey Crus Races, 


Have been postponed to the 2ist of May. This 
was done to enable horses from, Winchester to 
reach there in time, and to enable the amateurs of 
the turf in the District of Columbia to be present 
at the Richmond races. The change will not, it is 
supposed, trench upon the meeting at Canton; it 
was not so intended. J 





Union Course (Lone Istanp) Races. 


The races over the Union Course will take place 
on ‘Tuesday, the 20th instant, when the following 
purses will be run for: 

Ist day, 4 mile heats, a purse of $500 

2d do. 3do. do do. $00 

Sd do. 2do. do. do. 200 

The managers of the Union Course have made 
an alteration at the pavilion, the upper part of 
which will hereafter be occupied by those ladies 
and gentlemen who wish to have a fine view of the 
races, at 50 cents each, except subscribers, who 
will be admitted free. The entrance is at the north 
part of the building. [V. ¥. pa. | 


PepiGREES oF T'HOROUGH-BRED Horses. 


Furnished for “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Farmer, by the author of ‘Annals of the Turf.” 
The celebrated and much admired running horse 

TRUXTON, 

Will stand the ensuing season, which will com- 
mence the 15th instant, and end the Ist August, in 
the town of Gallatin. By the particular solicita- 
tions of the citizens of Sumner county, the subseri- 
ber is induced to stand this celebrated horse at the 
moderate price of $20 the season, which may be 
discharged by the payment of two hundred weight 
of ginned cotton, four hundred weight of hemp, or 
eight hundred weight of pork, with one dollar to 
the groom. ‘Ten dollars the single leap, paid when 
the mare is served. In all cases, notes to be given 
or sent with the mare. Pasturage will be furnish- 
ed gratis for mares from a dist«nce. 

ruxton is a beautiful bay, full of bone and mus- 
cle—was got by the old imported horse Diomed, 
and came out of the thorough-bred mare Nancy 
Coleman, the property of Major John Verell, of 
Virginia. ‘Truxton is, however, too well known to 
require minute description. His performances on 
the turf have surpassed those of any horse of his 
age that has ever been run in the western country; 
and, indeed, might be said with confidence, that he 
is equal, if not superior, to Mr. Ball’s Florizel horse, 
who was got by the same Diomed, and who now 
stands untivalled in Virginia, as a race horse. 

Truxton, by old sportsmen and judges, is admit- 
ted to be amongst the best distance-horses they 
ever run or had to train. His speed is certainly 
unknown to all those who have run against him. 
He has, on the most unequal terms, started against 
the very best mile-horses in Kentucky and Tennes 
see, and beat them with great ease; and in no one 
instance, has ever run with any horse, when he 
himself was in order, but either could or did dis 
tance him with ease. Although the four-mile heats 
is the real and true distance for ‘Truxton to run, he 
has beaten Mr. Gordon’s fine mile-horse, the Jack 
of Clubs, and Mr. Cotton’s Grey Hound, both aged 
horses with equal weights of 100 pounds on each, 
the single-mile heats. 

And lastly, to crown the much doubted speed of 
Truxton with his opponents, he beat, on only two 
sound legs, on the $d of April, 1806, over the Clo- 
ver-bottom turf, the celebrated horse Plough Boy, 
who was never before beaten, and beating him with- 
out the assistance of whip or spurs. It is now no 
longer difficult for the numerous concourse of peo- 
ple, who were present on that day, to say, “whe- 
ther or not Truxton be the true-bred racer.” 

Truxton’s winnings, from time to time, from the 
most correct information, amount to at least twenty 
thousand dollars; and his colts are not inferior to 
any on the continent. Anprew Jackson. 


PEDIGREE. 


I do certify, that I have trained the above men- 
tioned horse, Truxton, and with truth can say, that 





I believe him, in point of speed and bottom, equal 
to any distance horse in America. 
Samvey Pryor. 


Truxton, a stud-horse raised by me, and sold to 
General Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, I do certify 
was got by the imported horse Diomed, who is in 
hizher estimation than any other horse ever imported 
into Virginia, and his off«pring stand higher on the 
list of turf nags than any other blood in Virginia or 
in America. ‘Truxton’s dam, Nancy Coleman, was 
got by Young Fearnought; her dam, Latona, by 
old Partner; her grandam by the imported horse 
Jolly Roger; her gt. grandam by the imported horse 
Skim, out of a Barb mare. 

Given under my hand this 10th March, 1806. 

Joun VERELL. 
DION, 

Was imported from London in the fall of 1801, 
by John Hoomes, Esq., of the Bowling Green, and 
is remarkable for his fine colts. He was bred by 
Mr. Garforth, of Yorkshire; and is, undoubtedly, a 
horse of as fine blood as any in England. He was 
a good racer, and beat several of the best horses in 
England—among those, the famous horse Jonah, 
for the hand plate at York, But his most celebrat- 
ed race was ran in 1800, over the York course, four 
miles, with Hambletonian, for the great subscrip- 
tion; and although the greatest exertions were made 
by the rider of Hambletonian, by whipping and 
spurring, yet he beat Dion only the neck, and ac- 
tually refused to run him for the gold cup, at Don- 
caster, a few days after, which Dion won with the 
greatest ease, heating several good horses. Dion, 
at another time, beat Mr. Cookson’s celebrated Sir 
Harry, and Sir Thomas Gascoigne’s Timothy, with 
several other horses in high repute, and was consi- 
dered a horse of great speed and bottom also: for 
his running, in almost every instance, was four 
miles. He was lamed early and obliged to quit 
the turf. 

Dion, now rising nine years old, is one of the 
most compact horses ever seen. He is a fine bay, 
with great beauty, and has probably the best feet, 
legs, back and quarters, that were ever combined 
in any one horse. He measures exactly fifteen 
hands two inches and a half under the standards, 
aud has uncommon strength and muscle. 

Dion was got by Spadille, one of the best sons 
of Highflyer; his dam, Faith, by Pacolet; his gran- 
dam, the famous Atalanta, by Matchem, out of 
“Lass of the Mill,” by Oronoko; old Traveller; Sis- 
ter to Clark’s ‘Lass of the Mill;” Miss Makeless, 
by Greyhound; old Partner, Woodcock; Dam of 
the Lambton; Miss Doe; Croft’s Bay Barb, &c. 

Joun Hoomes. 


The bigh-bred, well-known racer and imported 


horse 
DRUID, 


A chesnut, elegantly formed, near sixteen hands 
high, ten years old. His performances have been 
equal to any horse in England, as will fully ap- 
pear by reference to the racing calendar—will be 
let to mares at $30 the season—$15 the single leap, 
and $50 for insurance. I have as good pasturage as 
any in Virginia. BevrieLp Srarxs. 

Belfield, Va., Jan. 1, 1801. . 


Druid was bred by Earl Grosvenor, and was got 
by Pot80es, (son of Eclipse,) his dam, (the famous 
Maid of Uaks,) by King Herod, his grandam Rare- 
ty, by Matchem, his great grandam Snap Dragon, 
by Snap; Regulus; Bartlett’s Childers; Honey- 
wood’s Arabian; Dam of the True Blues. 

Druid started, for the first time, at Newmarket, 
in the Craven meeting, 1793, for a sweepstakes of 
500 guigeas each, four subscribers, and ran a dead 
heat with the Duke of Bedford’s ‘Top Gallant, bro- 


ther to Sky Scraper, who, the same day, beat Lord 
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t’s Gohanna, for another sweepstakes.” “In 
the same meeting, Druid won a sweepstakes of 
1009 guineas each, three subscribers, beating the 
Duke of Bedford’s Hydra. ; ; 

In 1794, Newmarket Craven meeting, Druid won 
a sweepstakes of 500 guineas each, three subseri- 
bers, ‘Ditch Inn,” beating the Duke of Bedford's 
Top Gallant; and in the same meeting, won the se- 
cond class of the Oatland stakes of 50 guineas 
each, twenty-one subscribers, beating Kitt Carr, 
Exciseman, Buzzard, Coriander, Gohanna, Hero- 
ine, Patriot, and several others. 

In 1795, he only started once, being used chiefly 
as a trial-horse. ; 

In 1796, Newmarket first spring-meeting, he won 
a sweepstakes of 200 guineas each, four subscribers, 
besting Mr: Churchill’s Poet, &c. 

The day following he won a plate of 50 pounds, 
beating Lord Sackville’s Silver, Mr. Williams’ 
Elim, and Mr Lord’s Mulespinner, the round 
course, four miles. Elim afterwards won the King’s 

late, and a great subscription at York. 

In 1797, Druid won the second class and the 
main of the October Oatland stakes. 

In 1798, he won a fifty pound plate at Newmar- 
ket, beating Sir Charles Bunbury’s Greyhound, and 
Mr. Girdler’s Hare, the round course, and won the 
Duke of Marlborough’s plate at Oxford, beating 
Mr. Lade’s Truss, three mile heats. 





Pepicree or Diana, Dam or Marsnat Ney, 


Mr. Hollingsworth’s horse, (advertised in last 
week’s American Farmer,) by which it appears that 
+ ao ga Ney partakes largely of the MessENceR 

lood. 


Diana is by First Consul; grandam by Messen- 
ger; great grandam by Figure; g. g. grandam Slam- 
erkin, by the imported horse Wildair, out of the 
imported mare Cub. Wildair was by Fearnought, 
he by Regulus. and he by the Godolphin Arabian. 
The dam of Wildair by Jolly Roger, out of the im- 

rted mare Kitty Fisher. Wildair went back to 

ngland, and covered for fifty guines the season, 
which was higher than any horse of his day, as 
may be seen by reference to the Sporting Calen- 
dar. 

She was sired by the celebrated horse First Con- 
tul, of whose pedigree and performances the fol- 
lowing statement is furnished and authenticated by 
his owner, the late Josh. B. Bond, Esq. Philadelphia. 

“First Consul was foaled in the county of Phila 
delphia, in June, 1798. He was got by the cele- 
brated running borse Flag of Truce, his dam by the 
imported horse Slender, his grandam the imported 
mare Diana, (formerly Dian,) who was got by the 
old English Eclipse: Slender was got by King He 
rod, who prodnced more good runners than any 
other horse in England. Therefore it may be truly 
said that on the dam side of First Consul, the grand 
sires Eclipse and Herod, were the two best horses 
England ever pro:tuced. . 

“Flag of Truce was bred by Col. Robert Goode, 
of Virginia, and acknewledged to be one of the 
first racers of hisday. He won, while Cul. Guode’s 
property in Virginia, ten capital purses, besides a 
number of match races, and amongst many others, 
was the sire of Col. T'ayloe’s running horse Levia- 
than. (For his pedigree see American Farmer, vol. 
9, page 406.) 

“First Consul, from three to seven years old, has 
Won twenty-one oe from 1001. to 100 guineas 
each in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, and Washington City, and never started 
against a horse he did not outrun, until the fall he 
was eight years old, and even then he made as 
great a race as ever was known over the Washing- 
ton City course, as will appear by the certificate 
below. (Signed,) JOSH. B. BOND, Phila.” 





[For pedigree of Aimerican Eclipse, (sire of Mar-| 


shal Ney,) see American Farmer, vol. 9, p. $17.) 


“Washington Jockey Club, Oct. 28, 1806.—We, 
the subscribers, judges of the day, certify that the 
second heat of four miles was run in seven minutes 
and fifty-two seconds; and that the horses came in, 
in the following order: Doctor Edelen’s mare Flo 
retta, first; J. B. Bond’s horse, First Consul, se- 
cond; General Ridgley’s horse, Oscar, third; and 
Col. Tayloe’s horse ‘Topgallant, fourth. Between 
the three former, it was close and hard running, 
and we believe the siviftest heat-ever run in Ame- 
rica. (Signed by) 

Isaac Duckett, 
Wituiam Lyte, 
Joun THRELKELD.” 





OLD FIGURE AND CHESAPEAKE. 
J.S. Skinner, Esq. 1st May, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—I wish it was in my power to furnish 
the pedigrees of Old Figure and Chesapeake. 1 
recollect having se@n the latter when he ran at 
Chestertown, Maryland. He was, I think, a grey 
horse of size and bone, and at the time was owned 
by Mr. Gittings, of Long Green, in Baltimore 
county. From that family you may, perhaps, ob- 
tain his pedigree, if they will take the trouble. to 
examine old books and papers. 

I knew more of the history of Figure, because he 
was a horse of great celebrity, and some of the best 
stock in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Jersey, and New 
York, are from him. 

He was imported by Dr. Hamilton of your shore, 
pe of Prince George’s county; and soon after 
anding, beat, at Upper Marlborough, 1 think, Mr. 
Galluway’s justly celebrated Selim, who had, a little 
before that, beat, over the Philadelphia course, for 
a large sum, the before unconquered horse, ‘True 
Britton. 1 think it was in the year 1774, that I saw 
Dr. Hamilton upon Figure and walking him down 
Market street, Philadelphia, towards the old Coffee 
house. He was a bay horse, but not a fine bay. I 
recommend that the files of Mr. Green’s paper, at 
Annapolis, should be carefully examined, beginning 
at the year 1774, and going back five or six years. 
I shall write to a friend to examine some old filcs in 
Philadelphia. You must make interest with some 
person in New York, to examine the files of Liv- 
ingston’s paper; and perhaps two other printers | 
recoliect, Parker and Hugh Guire. The pedigree, 
heretofore sent you, of Figuire, is a very confused 
one, and if I recollect right, gives only the history 
of his sire. I am, dear sir, yours, F. 

N. B. Figure was, in every respect, a large and 
justly formed horse. 


ON NAMING HORSES. 


Mr. SEINNER, Ist May, 1828. 

Sir,—Mr. Randolph, in naming his horses, sets 
an excellent exumple; and, I trust, let bis horses’ 
stock be ever so superior, there will be but one 
John Hancock. 

The blood of many fine horses has been called in 
question by the similarity of names, and by the 
same means, much worthless blood has been impos- 
ed upon the public. 

I think it would be a good rule to exclude any 
horse or mare from the turf, who was offered by 
the name of any former celebrated horse or mare. 

Your obedient, A. B. 





Cure ror Distemper in Dogs. 


The Editor of the American Farmer has strong 
reasons to believe that there is more virtue in onion 
soup, or in boiled milk and onions, than in any 
other prescription he has heard of, for curing young 
dogs of distemper. 





INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


The moon is supposed to have influence on the 
weather. The following table, ascribed to the illus-: 
trious astronomer, Dr. Herschel, is. constructed 
upon a philosophical consideration of the attraction 
of the sun and moon in their several positions, res- 
pecting the earth, confirmed by the experience of 
many years actual observation, and will, without 
trouble, and with great truth, suggest to the obser- 
ver, what kind of weather will follow the moon’s 
entrance into any of her quarters. 
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PHILADELPHIA WATER-WORKS. 


The construction of the first water works in Phi- 
ladelphia, was commenced in March, 1799. The 
expenses incurred from that date to March 1, 1803, 
were $296,604 33. So great was the undertaking 
considered in that day, that, as an inducement to 
capitalists to lend’ money to carry it.on, the privi- 
lege of using the water for a certain period free of 
cost, was granted to them as a premium»on the 
loans. In 1803, 126 houses were supplied with wa- 
ter free of cost. The whole water rent for that 
year, was only $961. It was derived from 120 
dwelling houses, and 21 factories, stables, &c: 

In 1814, 2850 dwelling houses were supplied with 
the water, and the total rental was $17,833 00. In 
this year the expense of raising the water by steam 
engines. was about ¢24,000. 

In 1817, about 400 feet of iron pipe were laid by 
way of experiment. ‘The extent of wooddei pipes 
laid at that time, exceeded thirty-two mailed: tute. 

ent of the mains leading from the reservoir, 





In 1818, the steam-engine at Fair Mount, was in 
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operation. In this year the expenses of raising the 
water was about $16,000. Duplicate of water rents 
$19,922, accruing from 3248 houses. 

The iron pipes extended, on the Ist of January 
of the present year, about 284 miles. 

The whole expense of raising the water by wa- 
ter-power, was, last year, only $1478. The dupli- 
cates of the water rents in the city, amounted to 
$30,378—in the districts, 3,182 —total $3,560. 

For the year 1828, the duplicates of water rents 
in the city, amount to $32,521 50. Districts 
$10,371 75—increasc in one year, $9,384 50. 





MANUFACTORIES AND MILLS. 
Slatistics of Delaware county, Pa.—May, 1826. 
The committee appointed to ascertain the num- 

ber, extent and capacity of the manufactories, mills 
and unimproved mill-seats in Delaware county, Pa. 
beg leave to report, that they employed Benjamin 
Pearson, Esq. to take an account of the same; and 
fronphis statement it appears, that there are in said 
county, viz: ~ 

38 Flour mills, sixteen of which grind 203,600 

bushels of grain per annum. 
53 Saw mills, sixteen of which cut 1,717,000 feet 
of lumber per annum. 

5 Rolling and Slitting mills, which roll 700 tons 
of sheet iron per annum; value, $105,000 
Employs thirty hands; wages, 7,200 

14 Woollen factories; employ 228 hands. 
12 Cotton do.; manufacture 704,380 Ibs. 
arn per annum; value, 

Employ 415 hands; wages, 

11 Paper mills; manufacture 31,296 reams 
of pager per annum; value, 
Employ 215 hands; wages, 

2 Powder mills; manufacture 11,900 qr. 
casks per annum; value, 
Employs 40 hands; wages, 

1 Nail factory; manufactures 150 tons of 
nails per annum; value 
Employs 8 hands; wages, 

4 Tilt, blade, and edge tool manufacto- 
ries, two of which manufacture per 
annum 2000 axes, 200 cleavers, 1200 
doz. shovels, 200 dozen scythes, and 
500 drawing knives. 

1 Power loom factory; weaves 30,000 
yards per week, 

mploys 120 hands; wages per week, 

200 looms. 

2 Oil mills; manufacture 7000 gallons 
linseed oil, , 

1 Machine factory. 

5 Souff mills. 

2 Plaister, or gypsum mills. 

$3 Clover mills. 

$3 Bark mills. 

1 Mill for sawing stone. 

158 
42 Mill seats unimproved on the principal streams, 
of various fails. 


932,445 
51,380 


114,712 
29,120 


47,600 
12,000 


20,000 
2,400 


3,000 
500 


200 Mills and miil seats. 


Making in the whole 158 mills and factories in 
operation, and 42 mill seats unimproved, in a dis- 
trict of country not exceeding twelve miles square, 
in the five kinds of manufactories which have re- 
turned the number of hands, viz: Paper, Woollen, 
Cotton, Powder and Edge-tools, employ 1,033 hands. 

‘There are many particulars relating both to this re- 
port, and to other branches of industry, which your 
committee felt anxious to obtain, but owing to seve- 
ral circumstances they found it impossible to do so. 
It was, therefore, reluctantly abandoned; but with 
a hope that the inquiry will be further pursued in 
due time. G. G. LEIPER, 

W. MARTIN. 


THE FARMER. 


Ba.timmore, Fripay, May 9, 1828. 








Battimore ayp Ono Rai-roap. 

The opi:ion of the Engineers, we learn, is rather 
in favour of the southern route through the Patapsco 
valley, as preferable to any other, and thence across 
the South mountain, at or near the ‘Point of Rocks.’ 


&#To a correspondent we shall be indebted for 
extracts from the Silk Manual reported to Congress 
by General Van Rennselaer, the patriotic chairman 
of the committee on agriculture. ‘This Manual, 
abounding in information collected by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, from the best and most distant 
sources, is the result of the provident resolutions 
offered by Col. Miner, of Pennsylvania, who fore- 
seeing the importance of the subject, took at once 
the most appropriate and effectual step to procure 
the necessary information. We shall commence 
the publication of these extragts in our next, ac- 
companied with notes, by a correspondent much 
better qualified than ourselves to select the practi- 
cal parts of the Manual. 


¢#The correspondent of an English newspaper, 
recommends the keeping of blood hounds, to fa- 
cilitate the detection of sheep-stealers, murderers, 
and other depredators. As a proof of the sagacity 
of these animals, he relates the following instance: 

“About eighteen years ago, a Mr. Peaton, near 
Lymington, Hants, had a sheep shot about one 
o’clock in the morning, as the report of the gun 
was heard about that time; and in the morning 
the sheep’s paunch was found. A person was sent 
for the hound to Mr. Edward Toomer, keeper of 
the New Forest, and before the hound could be 
brought to the spot it was about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, a space of time of thirteen hours. 
He was laid on, and he followed the scent, a very 
crooked road, to the door of the culprit; the pre- 
mises were searched in vain for some time, but the 
hound could not be prevailed on to quit. He at 
last went into the fuel house, and then began 
scratching. On removing the fuel a large stone 
was found, which the Gent scratched, on re- 
moving which, the mutton was discovered. A 
search warrant was obtained, the man taken before 
a magistrate, and sent to Winchester, had his trial, 
and was transported.” 





Latest Foreicn Inre.vicence. 

By the packet ship Columbia, at New York, 
London papers to the evening of the Ist April, are 
received. 

The Courier of the 31st, in a second edition, says 
that an envoy from the Dey of Algiers had arrived 
at ‘Toulon with full powers to treat for peace. The 
military preparations at Marseilles and ‘Toulon had, 
in consequence, been suspended, and the hiring of 
transports stopped. 

The arrival of the Asiatic troops at Constantino- 
ple, had produced some confusion. The govern- 
ment had been unable to prevent some Christians 
being killed in the streets. ‘The Turks themselves 
are not witHout fear from the disorders that exist, 
and some of them had fallen victims to the preva- 
lent excesses. 

Orper To Cross THE Prutn. 

The London Courier of the Ist, states, that letters 
had been received from St. Petersburg, dated 16th 
March, by which it appears that the Russian arm 
have received orders to cross the Pruth, on the 28th of 
March, instead of 12th April, the day previously 
fixed upon. In consequence of this order, the ex- 





change on London fell two per cent. 





A Dfvan, at which the Sultan was present, was 
held at Constantinople on the 24th February. It 
was then declared that the Bosphorus was open to 
all nations; and the Sultan affirmed that it had ne- 
ver been closed. 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The subscriber has on hand and offers for sale, a quan- 
tity of superior Grain Cradles, manufactured by David 
Little, of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Little’s 
celebrated patent Scythe Rifles, all of which will be 
warranted good. Likewise on hand, a full assortment 
of Gideon Davis’ Patent Ploughs, Barshare and Coulter 
Ploughs, which he will warrant to be equal te any in 
the country. Steel lined and cast iron Cultivators, for 
the culture of corn and tobacco; Shovel and Substra- 
tum Ploughs and Harrows. Also, his patent Cylindri- 
cal Straw Cutter, which has never been équalled for 
its kind in any country; Brown’s Vertical Wool Spin- 
ners, for family use, running six spindles, simple and 
efficient in its operation; Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans; 
patent spring Washing Machines; cast steel Axes, Mat- 
tocks, Grubbing Hoes and Picks, Shovels, Spades, &c. 
&e. And can furnish to his customers, Garden Seeds, 
raised by the Shakers of Berkshire county, Mass. 

All the above articles will be sold on reasonable 
terms for cash. Communications by mail (post paid,) 
will receive prompt attention. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., opposite the United Hotel. 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Wilison, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 3.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 4.50 a 5.50—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 15.00—Virginia, 2.50 ¢ 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.00 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Fiourn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 44.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.124 a 4.25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—-Grain, best red 
wheat .87 a.92.—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00—ordinary 
to good, .80 a .85--Corn, .34 a .36—Rre, .42 a .44— 
Oars, 21 a4 .23—Beans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .55 a .60—Cio- 
VER seed, 3.50 a 4.00—Timorny, 2.25 a 2.50—Orcuanp 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a 3—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 374 
a .50 per lb.—Banr.ey, .80O—FLaxseeD, .75 a .80—Cor- 
TON, Va. .6 a.94—Lou. .10 a .}3—Alabama, .9 a .12— 
Mississippi .10 a.13—N. Car. .94.103—Geo. .9 a .104— 
Wuiskey, in hds. Ist proof, .20 a 204—in bls. 22 a 224— 
Woot, com., unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20-—3 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .80 @ .835—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230-—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 « 140--water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.50; do. trimmed, 6.50 a 7.00—Herrings, No. 1, 
bbl. 2.874 @ 2.50; No. 2, 2.25—Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50; 
No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





ANSWERS ro some or THE QUERIES, 


Drawn up, chiefly, by Mr. Jacos, a gentleman 
known to European agriculturists, as the author of 
a report to the British House of Commons, on the 
price of grain in the different countries of Europe, 
and inserted in the American Farmer of 4th Jan- 
uury, 1828, at the instance of Captain Basil Hall, 
of the Royal Navy, now travelling through Ame- 
rica. 

By Wu. Daruineton, of West Chester, Pa. 


(Note.—Captain Hall will please to bear in mind, 
that these remarks, in reply to his inquiries, are the 
result of observations pretty much limited to this 
region; and that my statements consequently have 
reference to the condition of agriculture in the im- 
mediate vicinity of my residence. W. D. 


With respect to the three first queries, concern- 
ing ‘‘weights and measures,” [to wit: 1. Are the 
weights and measures the same as those of Eng- 
land? If not, state what they are. 2. Is the new 
imperial bushel, or the Winchester bushel, in use? 
$. Is the measure of land, the English acre, uni- 
versally adopted? Or, in the settlements composed 
of Irish, is the Irish acre,in those of Scotch the 
Scotch acre, or among Germans the morgen, made 
use of?] | would beg leave to refer to Mr. Adams’ 
Report to Congress, in February, 1821, {and which 
has been placed in the hands of Captain Hall, by 
the Editor of the American Farmer,) as containing 
the most satisfactory account of the subject, within 
my knowledge. ‘The weights and measures in use 
here, are such as were introduced by Wm. Penn, 
the founder of the commonwealth, about the year 
1700, 

Query 4. [When land is brought into cultivation 
from a state of nature, how many times is it neces- 
sary to turn over the soil, either by digging or 
joughing, before the seed is deposited in it?) 
\Vhen land is brought into cultivation from a state 
of nature, it is frequently planted with maize, or 
sown with buckwheat, alter a single ploughing, and 
several effectual harrowings. Buckwheat is an ex- 
cellent crop to subdue wild lands. Maize is usually 
planted on an inverted turf, or sod; and of course 
may be planted, in new grounds, after a single 
ploughing. But if small grain, such as wheat, rye, 
&c., are to be sown, it is requisite to give the 
ground a second ploughing, after the sod has duly 
rotted, and then reduce it to a fine tilth, by har- 
rowing. 

1 may here observe, that the prevailing and most 
approved mode of culture, in this district, is accor- 
ding to the following rotation of crops: The farm 
is divided into six or more fields, which are culti- 
vated in succession. We begin with the oldest pas- 
ture-field--plough down the sod late in autumn, or 
early in the spring—harrow it well, but not so 
as to disturb the sod—dress it with from thirty to 
fifty bushels, ef fresh slacked lime to the acre— 
mark it out with light furrows, and plant it with 
maize,io hills about four feet apart, each way. 
When the maize is fairly up, commence passing 
with a light harrow, or cultivator, (an improved im- 
plement, with shovel-like teeth,) between the rows 
once a week, until the plants are between two and 
three feet high, so as to keep down all weeds, and 
preserve the soil_in fine tilth. This crop is cut off 
near the ground, and removed, in autumn. The 
eusuing spring the field is ploughed again, and 
sown with barley, or oats, and well harrowed and 
rolled. When that crop is cut off, the surface is 
spread over with manure, and immediately plough- 
ed down again; the latter end of August. It re- 
mains thus about a month, when it is harrowed, 
ploughed again in a cross direction, then sown with 
wheat or rye, and well harrowed and rolled, Be- 
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fore the harrow passes over the ground the last 
time, it is also sown with grass-seeds, either timothy 
(Phleum pratense,) or orchard grass, (Dactylis 
glomerata,) and sometimes both. In the month of 
March following, the same ground is also sown 
with the seed of red clover, (Tvifolium pratense.) 
When the crop of grain is cut off, the ensuing har- 
vest, the surface is well set with those young grasses 
and the clover, which afford a good pasturage dur- 
ing the succeeding autumn; and the next year the 
field is kept as an upland meadow, to yield hay. . It 
is either mown or pastured afterwards, until its 
turn comes again to be ploughed for a crop of 
maize. ‘There are some slight deviations, occasion- 
ally, from this routine; but the above is the usual 
course of farming in this vicinity. The plough, 
harrow, maize cultivator, and roller, are our chief 
instruments of culture. ‘The spade is‘ never used 
here in field culture, nor is the roller so much as it 
deserves to a ‘ 

5. [How many successive crops can be 
soke to such land before it requires to be refresh- 
ed by manure?} It is difficult to give a precise an- 
swer to this query. Some lands require manure 
from the beginning, especially those soils in which 
mica-slate abounds; -and, indeed, there is scarcely 
any new land in this region, that would not be the 
better of a dressing of manure, after one course of 
cropping, as above described. Lime is, of latter 
years, a very fayourile dressing, in conjunction with 
barn-yard manure, upon almost every description 
of land in this vicinity. 

Query 6. [Is the seed on such land scattered by 
sowing broadcast, or is it drilled by a machine, or 
is it planted by hand?! All seeds are sown broad- 
cast here, except maize, which is dropped by hand 
in hills, three to five grains in a hill. Drilling im- 
plements have rarely been used, and never perse- 
vered in. 

Query 7. (How many bushels per acre are com- 
monly sown of the several kinds of grain, viz: 
wheat, rye, barley and oats?] ‘There is some little 
difference among farmers, as to the quantity of 
grain sown per acre: but usually they sow about six 
pecks of wheat, five of rye, and eight of barley and 
outs, to the acre. 

Query 5. [What is the average produce per acre 
of those several kinds of corn? what is it on the 
best land? and what on the worst lands actually in 
cultivation?] ‘The produce, per acre, of tiiose seve- 
ral kinds of corn, is as various as the quality of the 
soil. ‘The average crop of wheat may, perhaps, be 
put down at twelve or fifteen bushels; of rye, twen- 
ty bushels; of barley, twenty-five bushels, and of 
oats, thirty busbels. On the best lands, fifty to 
seventy-five per centum may be added to the above 
estimate; and on the worst,a deduction of like 
amount would probably show the result—though in 
some instances of wretched farming, the product 
would scarcely replace the seed, and pay the labour 
of the husbandman. 

Queries 9 and 10. [What quantity of rice and of 
maize, is usually applied per acre for seed? What 
is the usual average produce of those two kinds of 
grain?) Rice is a crop, about which our southern 
planters must answer. It is unknown here. The 
quantity ‘of maize applied per acre, for seed, is 
about four quarts, and the average product per acre, 
about thirty-five bushels; but our best land will 
yield nearly double that quantity. 

Query 11. [What degree of exhaustion is ope- 


rated on the soil by each crop of grain; or, in| sh 


what proportion does each of them, relatively to 
the others, destroy or lessen the fertility of land?] 
There is maeh diversity of opinion on the subject 
of this query: and it is not easy to determine, satis- 
factorily, the relative degree of exhaustion produe- 
ed by each kind of grain. - It is probable, however, 





that our Indian corn or maize, is the gteatest ex- 
hauster of the soil, of any of ourcrops. Oats, also, 





are generally believed (0 exert a petnicious influ- 
ence on the land; and ‘this opinion is:as old) as the 
time of Virgil—who says, a Sg RE 
“Urit enim Lini campum Seges, urit foena.” 

There are some judicious farmers, nevertheless, 
who deny this injurious property in oats, and ton- 
tend that they are no worse upon land than, barley. 
Perhaps the degree of éxhaustion may be some- 
what in romene to the quantity of grain or seed 
produced by the crop. ras hail 

Query 12. [Are shell-fruits, such as peas, beans, 
tares, kidney-beans, caravanses and others, exter- 
sively cultivated? What is the usual ‘increase of 
each of these, viz: how many times does the pro- 
duce exceed that of the seed, when cultivated on 
the field, not the garden system?) The legumi- 
nous plants referred to in this query, are not culti- 
vated in this region, except someof them for culi- 
nary purposes, in gardens—I am, therefore, unable 
further to answer it. : 

Query 13. [Are edible roots, potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, mangel wurzel, parsnips, or any others, 
cultivated on the agricultural system, or metely by: 
gardening?} The edible roots are not much culti- 
vated on the agricultural system, except potaioes, 
(Solanum tuberosum,) and those, perhaps, not as ex- 
tensively as might be advantageous. Mangel wur- 
zel and ruta baga, have been occasionally introduc- 
ed on a tolerably extensive scale, by some curious 
farmers; but the practice has never been persisted 
in here. It is probable that such roots 4s mangel 
wurzel and carrots, would be found beneficial to 
stock, and may deserve more attention than they 
have yet received. But whilst our farmers ‘can 
command good crops of that ‘admirable plant, 
maize, they will hardly be induced to expend much 
time or labour upon root-cultare. The roots cul- 
tivated here are chiefly designed for culinary pur- 
poses. ‘They ate not much fed to catfle, and rare- 
ly, if ever, sabjected to the processes adverted te 
in the 14th and 15th The limited extent 
of their culture does not enable me to answer the 
iaquiries numbered 16, 17 and 18. 

‘The object of the queries from 19. to $0, inela- 
sive, belong to the states south of this; and from 
that quarter the answers must be derived. 

Queries 31 and $2. {Are there any natural mea- 
dows, on which oxen can be fattened, so as to be- 
come fit for the butcher? How many oxen can, in 
the space of one year, be brought from a lean state 
to be fit for meat, on a hundred acres of such natu- 
ral meadows?} If by natural meadows, is meant 
such prairies as occur west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, we have none. We have, on the bottom 
lands along our larger streams, some fine ineadows, 
which have never been broken up with the plough, 
and are well set with the natural grasses. T 
furnish good hay and excellent pasturage, on whic 
oxen can be, and are annually fattened, so as to be 
fit for the butcher. Even such meadows, however, 
may be much improved :by orcasional culture, and 
the introduction of the artificial grasses. ‘The qua- 
lity of those pastures is various, and the number of 
oxen which can be fattened on 100 acres may be 
estimated at from 30 to 50. ' 

Query 33. [Is there any upland or dry pasture fit 
for the rearing or fattening sheep?} There is a 
considerable number of sheep reared and fattened 
in this vicinity; but we have not any great extent 
of that particular kind of upland, or dry pasture, 
which is understood to be peculiarly appropriate te 


eep. - 

Query 34. [Of what species of the grass tribe 
does the food on the moist and dry pastures cor- 
sist?} ‘The pastures, on our well-cultivated farme, 
rea chiefly of red soe ite lover aa ay ad 

ial grasses, especially timothy nd orchard gr 

In addition to thee, whine che soil_is sted and 
is permitted to rest » few. years, valuable 
grasses come in spontancously, 8. green- 
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grass, (Poa viridis,) blue-grass, (Poa compressa,) 
meadow fescue, (Festuca pratensis,) sweet-scented 
vernal-grass, (.4nthoranthum odoratum,) and herd’s- 
grass, (Agrostis vulgaris,) &c. The Poas generally 

redomioate. The English plantain, (Plantago 

nceolata,) is also becoming extensively naturalized 
in our fields, and affurds a favourite food to cattle 
and sheep, though our farmers generally have an 
aversion to the plant. The foregoing belong chiefly 
to the dry or upland pastures. Ino low and moist 
grounds, the grasses of spontaneous growth are 
mostly of an inferior quality—such as Panicums 
(several species,) Holcus lanatus, Poa nervata, Ca- 
vices, §c. In old, neglected pasture-fields, Digi- 
taria, finger or crab-grass, is a prevalent plant; also, 
Andropogon, or Indian-grass,; Aristida, or poverty- 
grass, &c. 

Query 35. [Do any of the festucas, poas, avenas, 
or pratenses, grow in them spontaneously, and 
which of them predominate?] Festuca pratensis is 
extensively naturalized, and appears spontaneously, 
(i. e. without artificial culture,) in most of our good 
pastures. The Poas also appear in the same way, 
particularly Poa viridis, (which is probably not dis- 
tinct from the P. pratensis of Europe,) and Poa 
compressa. The former species, commonly called 
“‘green-grass,” is highly esteemed, both for pasture 
and hay. We have no venas of spontaneous 
growth in our good pastures. The plant formerly 
called Avena spicata, (now Danthonia.) occurs on 
dry, sterile banks; and the 2. flavescens, of Willde- 
now, is occasionally found in wet meadows; but 
neither of these is of much value. What is meant 
by the “Pratenses,” mentioned in this query, I do 
not exactly comprehend. 

$6. [Are the artificial grasses cultivated, 
such as lucerne, trefoil, sainfoin, red and white clo 
ver, and especially the Lolium perenne?) ‘The ar- 
tificial grasses cultivated here, have already been 
mentioned. .Lucerne, sainfoin and white clover, 
Sere are not properly grasses,) are not Cultivated 
infoin is unknown to us—tucerne has been par- 
tially tried, but was soon abandoned for red clover. 
White clover appears spontaneously in great abun- 
dance, in rich, moist grounds, and is much esteem- 
ed; but [ have not heard ‘that it was ever introduc- 
ed artificially. Red clover is almost universally 
cultivated. it is considered the very best plant we 
possess, for improving land, and is sown every year 
as regularly as wheat. The Lolium perenne is na- 
turalized in some few localities, but is very little 
known, and, I believe, has never been cultivated 
here. 

Queries 37 to 42, inclusive. [What is the average 
weight of the oxen in a lean state? What is their 
average weight when killed? What season of the 

ear is most favourable for fattening them? How 
long a time is generally requisite to bring them 
from a lean state till they become fit for the 
butcher? When slaughtered, what proportion does 
the weight of the tallow bear to that of the meat? 
What is the average weight of the hides?] Very 
few oxen are raised in this vicinity. We are gene- 
rally supplied from other places, viz: Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, and the western parts of New York, and of 
our own state. They are of various sizes, and the 
average weight, in a lean state, may be estimated 
at about 500 pounds, and when killed for beef, at 
about 700 or 800 pounds. ‘The greater portion are 
fattened on pas‘ure during the summer, but for fat- 
tening large oxen a longer time is required, and 
they are fed most successfu'ly during the winter 
season. These are usually fed about one year, run- 
ning on good pasture through the summer, and 
stall-fed, through the winter, on meal, made of 
maize and oats ground together. When slaughter- 
ed, the weight of tallow is to the meat nearly as 
one to seven. They are generally slaughtered too 


young to yield much tallow. The hides usually 
weigh abil rent to eighty pounds, or from one- 





_y to one-twelfth of the weight of the ani- 
mal. 

Query 43. [Is the milk of the cows converted into 
cheese and butter?] Milch cows are not generally 
kept in great numbers here—it being considered 
Jess troublesome and more profitable to graze oxen 
for the butcher. The majority of those who do 
keep cows, convert the milk into butter; yet a con- 
siderable quantity of cheese is also made. 

Query 44. [How many pounds of butter weekly 
is deemed the fair average produce of each cow?] 
About five pounds of butter weekly, may be deem- 
ed the fair average produce of each cow, though 
many good cows considerably exceed that. We 
have not yet introduced the best kinds of stock for 
milk and butter. 

Queries 45 and 46. [When the skimmed milk is 
converted into cheese, how many pounds of such 
cheese is the weekly produce of a cow? When 
no butter is made from the cream, but the unskim- 
med milk used for cheese, how many pounds does 
each cow afford weekly?] It is estimated that the 
milk of a cow will yield about double the weight of 
skimmed milk cheese to that of butter, per week. 
Where no butter is made, but unskimmed milk 
used for cheese, the weight of cheese is not so much 
increased, as the quality of it is enhanced. I am, 
however, not prepared to answer these two queries 
satisfactorily. 

47. [At what age are the calves usually 
weaned?] Calves are usually weaned at the age of 
eight or ten weeks. The milk is generally in too 
much demand for the use of the family, to allow 
calves to suck as long as they ought. : 

48. [Are calves, when intended to be used 
for food, fattened by any other means than milk?] 
Calves, intended to be slaughtered, are rarely fat 
tened by any other means than milk. Some far- 
mers occasionally feed them on meal of Indian corn 
in addition, 

49. [At what age are the calves common- 
ly slaughtered?) ‘They are commonly slaughtered 
at the age of five or six weeks; but that is because 
the cow’s milk is wanted. The veal would be far 
better if the calves were allowed a greater age, say 
ten or twelve weeks. 

Queries 50 aud 51. [Are the sheep of a coarse or 
fine woolled breed? Is the wool long or short?) 
Our sheep are generally of the coarse woolled 
breed; but there are also many Merinos and mixed 
breeds. The Dishley or Bakewell is a favourite 
sheep with our farmers. The wool is mostly long, 
but varies, of course, with the breeds and mixtures. 

Query 52. [Is it the custom to emasculate the 
males, to fit them for the table?) ‘Io this query | 
answer in the affirmative. 

Queries 53 and 54. [What is the usual weight of 
the several kinds of sheep, viz: wedders, rams and 
ewes? What is the average weight of the fleeces 
of the above three descriptions?) ‘The usual weight 
of wedders is eighty to one hundred pounds —of 
rams about one hundred pounds—of ewes filty to 
sixty pounds. The weight of their fleeces, about 
five pounds unwashed, on fine wovlled, and three 
pounds washed ow coarse woolled sheep. 

Query 55. [At what age are the wedders, or when 
it occurs, the ewes usually deemed fittest for the 
butcher?] Wedders are usually deemed fittest for 
the butcher at the age of three or four years. 
Ewes are rarely fed until more advanced. 

Query 56. [Is any preparation used by fattening 
before they are slaughtered?] Wedders are mostly 
fed on maize to prepare them for the butcher; but 
ewes are commonly sold off the pasture. 

ry 57. [Are the sheep usually kept in a fold 
during the night, or are they in winter kept in co- 
vered houses?] Sheep are not usually folded at 
night, nor are they generally kept in covered houses 
in winter, Many farmers provide a shelter made 


under in bad weather. .An open shed, or cover, is 
considered best for sheep. 
in a close shelter. 

Query 58. [Is it the practice to fold sheep on the 
faliow land, adopted for the purpose of manuring 
it?} Sheep are rarely folded at any time, and con- 
sequently not with the view indicated in this query. 

Query 59. [Is the dung of cows and sheep, as 
well as of horses and other beasts, carefully pre- 
served for the purposes of manuring the land?] 
The dung of cows, and other stock, is ‘generally 
preserved with some care, for the purpose of ma- 
nuring the land; but rarely with as much skill and 
economy as it might be It is mostly too much ex- 
posed to rains, and suffered to be washed away. 
Much improvement remains to be effected in this 
matter. In some instances, manure has been kept 
wholly under cover; and it is alleged to be advan- 
tageous so to do. 

eries 60 and 61. [Is the manure ploughed in 
before seed time, or is it ever applied as a top dress- 
ing? Is it laid on in a raw state, or after it has un- 
dergone putrefactive fermentation?] Manure is 
usually ploughed in before seed time—very rarely, 
if ever, applied as a top-dressing. It is commonly 
applied alter it has undergone the putrefactive fer- 
mentation, in the latter part of summer, but some 
farmers, of late, have introduced the practice of 
applying it in a raw state, in spring, on their barley 
grounds. The new practice, however, obtains but 
slowly; and its merits, or comparative advantages, 
are not sufficiently understood, to authorize the ex- 
pression of an opinion thereon. 

Queries 62 and 63. [Is the number of swine con- 
siderable? Do they draw their chief subsistence 
from the woods, or from the refuse of the dairy and 
farm?] ‘The number of swine is considerable. Al- 
most every farmer keeps six or eight, and often 
twice that number. At distilleries, mills, &c. large 
numbers are usually fed. On farms, their chief 
sustenance is drawn from the refuse of the dairy and 
kitchen—though many farmers turn their hogs re- 
gularly to pasture during summer. 
well on good pasture, and are particularly fond of 
red clover heads, when that p!ant is in flower. 

Query 4. [Are they carefully and cleanly kept 
up when destined for the slaughter?] Hogs are 
usually penned up when destined for slaughter; but 
are rarely kept as dry and cleanly in their pens, as 
they ought to be. 

65. [Is any corn, or peas, or beans, given 
‘to them, as a preparation for the butcher?] Indian 
corn, or maize,is the principal, and decidedly the 
best food for slaughter on a farm: but at distilleries 
and mills,they are more fed- on the offal stuffs of 
those establishments; in which cases, the pork is of 
inferior quality. Pork which has been fed on maize 
always commands a better price than any other. 
Peas and beans are not given to hogs, to prepare 
them for the butcher—because,in the first place, 
we have not got them; and. moreover, if we had 
them, we should give Indian corn che preference. 

66. [What is the usual weight when 
slaughtered?] The usuzl weight of hogs, when 
killed at the age of 15 to 18 months, (the customa- 
ry age,) is from 300 to 400 Ibs, 

Query 67. [What proportion of that weight is 
commonly readered into lard?) ‘The proportion of 
that weight, rendered into lard, is about 10 per cent. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





IMPROVED PLOUGH. 


Mr. Charles Howard, of Hingham, in Massachu- 
setts, has invented and obtained a patent for a va- 
luable improvement in the construction of this high- 
ly improved implement of agriculture. By the ap- 
plication of “friction rollers,” as they are called, 
which “produce a self-governing principle, and ope- 





of corn-fodder, (stalks of maize,) for them to go 


rate in such a manner as to render the plough com- 


hey do not thrive well _ 


They thrive - 
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pletely subservient to them, they keep the plough 
close to the work, without the aid and assistance of 
a ploughman, and it does the work io a more regu- 
lar and uniform manner than can possibly be done 
in any other way; and the improvement makes the 
saving of one man* in the labour of ploughing. ‘The 
apparatus may be attached to any common plough, 
and put on and taken off at pleasure, and the 
lough used either way.” . ’ 

At the last Brighton show, the inventor received 
from the Massachusetts Agricultural society, a pre- 
mium for his improvement, on an inspection of its 
work in competition with other ploughs. A perfect 
model of this plough may be seen at the Patent 
office. 





WASHING SHEEP. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. , Steubenville, May 1st, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—| have just received yours, enclosing 
a letter from one of your subscribers, on the sub- 
ject of washing wool on the sheep’s back; a task 
performed in this country with very little trouble or 
expense. 

e make a pen, of boards or fence-rail, large 
enough to hold the flock, (or three or four hundred 
sheep) immediately on the margin of some running 
stream, which is made to form one line of the en- 
closure. The men employed to wash the animals, 
take them, one at a time, (each man taking one) 
from this fold into the water, addut waist deep, or 
nearly to their arm-pits, where they rub and press 
the wool with their hands and arms, until the water 
runs out entirely clear, which, generally speaking, 
will occupy from three to five minutes. They are 
then taken to the shore, either above or below the 
pen, as most convenient; and after the water is 
carefully pressed from the wool, are turned loose 
upon a dry spot, leading, if practicable, to the pas- 
ture-fields, On the fourth or fifth day they should 
be shorn, : 

Four or five active men, beginning at an early 

riod in the morning, will wash from six to eight 

undred by five o’clock in the afternoon, at which 
hour the washing should cease, in order that the 
sheep may, in some measure, become dry before 
sun-set, [ need hardly add, that the utmost care 
should be taken to keep the mouths of the poor 
animals above water, and that they should be 
handled carefully and gently in all respects. 

We use no material but cold water in this opera- 
tion, the natural grease in the wool possessing a 
soponaceous quality, which renders the washing 
pee easy. Pray tell your correspondent that 

e need not fear washing money out of his pocket 
into that of the poor manufacturer, who requires, at 
the present juncture especially, all the aid that can 
be given; and that it adds greatly to the reputation 
of his flock, to have the fleeces well washed, well 
tagged, and well put up! 

Very respectfully, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 


W. R DICKINSON. 


{*This will seem strange to a southern reader who 
seldom ever saw more than one man engaged with one 
plough. He will wonder, when that man stays in the 

ouse, how the plough is to go on in the field; but in 
New England, we believe, it takes two men, or a man 
and a boy, always. The ploughing is done with oxen 
almost exclusively, and they areled. It is questionable 
whether we want any more labour saving machinery. 
The improved machinery in England, has given her the 
operative power of at least 200,000,000 of able-bodied 
men; it has given her the power to manufacture for the 
world, and it has made the mass of her people, a mass 
of beggars—until it has become a grave question of 
state, how she shall get rid of her population to keep 
them from starving !!!_ We suppose the next thing will 
be to hitch on as many ploughs to a locomotive steam- 
engine as will turn up half an acre at one operation, and 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Lower Peach Tree, Alaba., April 24, 1828. 
J. S. Suinwer, Ese. 

The present spring season is entirely different 
from any | have witnessed since a resident of this 
state; say since 1818. ‘The winter was unusually 
warm, so much so that the earliest forest trees were 
many of them in full foliage in ——— and 
peaches, the size of a pheasant’s egg, by the first 
of April, on many trees, whilst many others at 
that time made no show of putting out, nor have 
they all done so yet, though the branches are per- 
fectly green, and bave the appearance of trees early 
in winter. [ understand this to be the case gene- 
rally through this section of country, and I have 
heard of several persons cutting their trees down, 
with the impression that they would not put out 
any more. My trees have been blossoming regu- 
larly since early in January, and there are still some 
that have but here and there a scattering blossom 
on them, with no foliage. Apple trees are a full 
mouth later than usual, and many as yet make no 
show of spring. 

There was frost on the 4th, 5th and 6th of this 
month; and on the 6th, ice ihe thickness of a dol- 
lar. ‘The kernels of peaches were solidly frozen. 
and the leaves generally killed in the forests, espe- 
cially of the more tender kinds. Wheat was (I 
believe,) unifurmly killed, and the most of small 
grain much injured. I have vines that had grown 
from six to thirty inches previous to the frosts, all 
the young growth of which was destroyed. Corn 
was killed to te 8 and the early planted (of 
which there was*more than usual,) was ruined. 
Respectfully, yours, 

SAMUEL BOUGHTON. 





J. S. Samer, Esa. Auburn, (N. Y.) May 2, 1828. 

Our winter has been remarkably mild, and a fa- 
vourable spring for seeding, has enabled our far- 
mers to sow an unusual quantity of oats and bar- 
ley. Winter grain, except on flat or level land, 
looks very promising. Meadows and pastures look 
very finely. Yours, sincerely 


J. L. RICHARDSON. 


P. S.—Out of 250 old sheep, | have not lost one 
this winter. 








HORTICULTURE. 


ON THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE 
OF SILK. 

Extracts from the Manuau on THE CULTURE AND 
Manuracture oF Sixx, prepared and communi- 
cated for the American Farmer, with remarks and 
notes, by a correspondent and practical cultwator. ° 
Before this reaches the reader, the season for 

planting the mulberry will have passed. It is there- 

fore deemed advisable to commence the extracts 

from the manual, with that which will be most im- 

mediately interesting. The chapter containing “an 

abstract and condensed view of the mode of rear- 
ing silk worms,” is given below. However minute 
this condensed view may appear, it is indeed what it 
purports to be—an abstract of the matter of some 
forty or fifty large octavo pages. As no great pre- 
paration is necessary for the commencement of 
operations in a small way, which it is presumed 
our readers generally will-only he able to do this 
year, the chapter on the laboratory, &c. is also de- 
ferred till a future number. 

Before introducing the extracts to the reader, | 
must be permitted to remark, that all that part of 
the manual which relates to the rearing of silk 
worms, preservation and-hatching of eggs, and 
the procuring of eggs from the moth—indeed all 
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attend to, is most unnecessarily minute, diffuse,and. 


burthened with cares and perplexities, which. the © 
practical cultivator will never realize. One of the 
simplest operations of domestic life, is described in 
this manual, as beset with a thousand difficulties, 
and requiring never-ceasing care and attention, the 
detail of the minutie of which would care-ctaze 
Patience herself, were she to rear silk worms ac- 
cording to these directions. Happily, there is no 
such particularity of attention required. The writer 
of these remarks has reared silk worms for several 
years, and can truly say that a more simple employ- 
ment, or one requiring less care, and exciting less 
anxiety, does not come within the province of the 
most common farmer. I have never yet lost a single 
egg, had a diseased worm, or failed in producing 
full crops of perfect cocoons, in consequence of the 
simplicity of my mode of rearing worms, Far- 
thermore, I never have any imperfect, or unfecun- 
dated eggs; all my female moths lay full quantities 
of eggs, and all my eggs hatch at thetlesired time 
in the spring, without the aid of artificial means, 
or thermometers, and [ have never had a single 
cocoon of any other than that of the natural sul- 
phur colour. a 
o. 1. . 


An abstract and condensed view of the mode of Rear- 
ing Silk Worms. 
Procure eggs in February and March, and choose 
those of a pale, slate, or clay colour; avoid all which 
are yellow, as they are imperfect. Keep them ina 
cold dry place (where water will, however, not freeze) 
until the leaf-buds of the mulberry begin to swell. 
If the eggs be soiled, dip the paper or cloth to which 
they adhere, in water, once or twice, to wash off 
the coat with which they are covered, and which 
will impede the hatching of the worms. Dry them 
quickly in a draught of air, and put them in one or 
more shallow boxes, lined with paper; which place, 
if possible, in a small room, the temperatureof 64°, 
and keep it up to that degree for the two first days, 
by means of.a fire in the chimney, or, still better, 
in @ brick, tile, or porcelain stove; or for want of 
these, in am iron stove; and use tanners’ waste- . 
bark, turf, or charcoal, for fuel, to promote and 
keep up a regular heat, day and night. The third 
day increase the heat to 66°, the fourth to 68°, the 
fifth to 71°, the sixth to 73°, the seventh to 75°, 
the eighth to 77°, the ninth to 80°, the tenth, ele- 
venth, and twelfth,to 82°. It is impossible to ex- 
pect regularity in hatching, if reliance be placed 
upon our very variable weather; and it is the regu- 
larity of the worms coming forth, which will insure 
their uniform growth, save much trouble in feeding 
and attending those of various. ages, and cause the 
whole, or the greater part, to form their cocoons at 
the same time, provided proper care be given during 
their progress.* 

When the eggs assume a whitish hue, the worm 
is formed: cover the eggs with white paper, (never 


will creep through them; turn up the edges of the 





*I keep my eggs in a cellar from the commencement of 
mild weather till the warm weather of summer-is com- 
a, settled, (say 1st May,) without regard to-the mul- 

rry leaves. 1 then 'bring them out, spread them on a 
table in a common room and leave them to themselves. 
They always hatch as regularly as can be desired. The 
fact is, that whatever artificial means are used, the ir- 
regularity of the coming forth of the worms will be 
the same as when left to nature. The “variable weather” 
will affect one oes as well as another, and if it retards 
some it will re all; and the effectof artificial means 
will only be to hasten the hatching of all—not to quicken 
the indolent aud retard the forward. . Hence, even un- 
der the tedious and difficult system here proposed, three 
or four days are required for all the worms to.conie 
out, and no longer time is ever occupied when left to 





which it is the immediate province of the farmer to 


themselves. 


use a newspaper,) pierced full of holes the size 
large knitting needle; the worms, when hatchet: 
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paper to prevent their crawling off. ~ Lay twigs of 
the mulber~y, having two or three dry and young 
leaves, on the paper, to collect the worms, and 
more as they continue to mount. For want of mul- 
erry leaves, feed for a short time upon lettuce 
leaves, perfectly dry; if large, they should be cut 
in strips, and the mid-rib thrown aside. The worms 
first hatched are the strongest; nevertheless, if only 
a few come out on the first day, give them away, to 
save trouble, and depend upon those which appear 
on the second and third days. Give away, also, the 
produce of the fourth day, and then the whole 
stock will go on regularly. If it be wished to rear 
all that are hatched, endeavour to keep the produce 
of each day separate, by numbering the boxes and 
shelves: . When the leaves on the twigs are loaded 
with worms, the boxes containing them are to be 
removed to a new apartment, and the worms gently 
placed on clean, stout white paper, laid on frames 
filled with crossed rattans, giving them a plenty of 
room. The shelves over which these frames should 
slide, may be four feet square, and fixed to upright 
posts, They may be multiplied as required. Whe- 
ther a distinct building or apartment in a dwelling 
house be devoted to a large parcel, it is absolutely 
necessary to secure the command of a gentle cir- 
culation of air, by having ventilators in the win- 
dows, floors, and doors. Red ants are deadly ene- 
mies to silk worms. ‘To prevent their attacks, the 
posts containing fixed shelves ought not to touch 
the ceiling, nor must the shelves reach the walls; 
their legs should be smeared with thick molasses. 
Guard also against cockroaches and mice. 

The worms being all hatched, whether they are 





to remain in the first apartment, or be removed to} 


a distinct building, the heat must be reduced to 75° 
—for, as the worms grow older, they require leas 
heat. 

First Age. 

That is, until the worms have passed their first 
moulting, or changed their first skin. 

The apartment must be light, but the sun musi 
not shine on the worms, in any stage.t 

Feed the worms with the most tender leaves, four 
times a day, allowing six hours between each meal, 
and giving the smallest quantity for the first feed- 
ing, and gradually increasing it at each meal be- 
tween the moultings. 

In about an hour and a half, the silk werms de- 
vour their portion of leaves, and then remain more 
or less quiet. Whenever food is given, widen the 
space for them. Scattered food may be swept into 
its place. n 

Experiments may be nade as to the comparative 
advantage of using chopped or whole young leaves. 
Dandolo insists upon the necessity of the former. — If 
chopped, a sharp knife must be used, to prevent the 
leaves from being bruised, and thereby causing the 
exudation of water fiom them, which would prove in- 
jurious. On the fourth day, the skin becoines of a 
hazel colour, and looks shining; their heads enlarge 
and assume a silvery bright appearance. ‘These 
are marks of their approaching first change. ‘heir 


* This will be often impcssible with the generality of 
cultivators. Happily it is not necessary. Ihave never 
experienced any incunvenience from heat, and my 
worms are generally exposed to a temperature of 30 to 
90° and often higher, in all their different ages. 

+ My room had two windows fronting on the south, 
and pretty wide apart. ‘he worms were between 
them, and when the shutters of one were closed, and 
those of the other open, the worms invariably huddled 
in heaps on the end cf the table next the dark window; 
when that was shut, and the other upened, they crawl- 
ed to the other end. When both were partially closed, 
the worms spread themselves over the table a! large. 
} then adopted the.mode of admitting a twilight in the 
room. I tried the experiment repeatedly, and am con- 
vinced of the propriety of partially darkening the 
yoom, 








food on this day, therefore, may be diminished, or 
when these appearances take place, but not before. 
Enlarge the spaces as the worms increase in size, 
The leaves ought to be gathered a few hours before 
they are used, that they may lose their sharpness. 
They keep very well in a cool cellar three days.— 
The leaves ought to be gathered over-night for the 
morning’s meal, to prevent the danger of collecting 
them in rainy weather. ‘The leaves must be pulled 
carefully, and not bruised. On the fourth day, the 
appetites of the worms begin to decrease, prepara- 
tory to their first moulting, and their food must be 
diminished in proportion as the previous meal has 
not been completely eaten. If the precarious heat 
of the weather has been depended on, the first 
queen may not appear until the sixth or seventh 
ay. 

In the course of the fifth day, all the worms have 
been torpid. During this period, they must on no 
account be disturbed. A few begin to revive at 
the close of it; some leaves may be then given.— 
After the first moulting, the worms are of a dark 
ash colour. 

Second Age. 

As the worms are fond of the young twigs, some 
of these should be spread over them with the leaves 
attached, upon which the worms will immediately 
fasten, and they may then be removed to a clean 
paper; or lay a strip of chopped leaves near the 
worms, and they will leave the old food. The litter 
is to be taken away; but as some of the worms 
often remain among the old leaves, they ought to 
be examined; to this end, the Jitter should be re- 
moved to another room, spread ouf*on a table, and 
a few twigs placed over it, on witch the worms, if 
any, will mount, when they may be added to the 
others. ‘This rule must be attended to, after every 
moulting. ‘The two first meals of the first day, 
should be less plentiful than the two last, and must 
consist of the most tender leaves. ‘These must be 
continued for food until after the third moulting. 

If between the moultings, any worms should ap- 
pear sick, and cease to eat, they must be removed 
tv another room, where the air is pure, and a little 
warmer than tbat they have left; put on clean paper, 
and some fresh leaves, chopped fine, given to them. 
‘They will soon recover, and then may be added to 
the others. » 

On the third day, the appetite of many worms will 
be visibly diminisbed; and, in the course of it, many 
will become torpid. ‘The next day, all are torpid; 
on the fifth, they will all have changed their skins, 
and will be roused. ‘The thermometer should range 
between 73 and 75° in the second age. 

The colour of the worms in the second age, be- 
comes a light gray; the muzzle is white, and the 
hair is hardly to be seen. 

It must never be forgotten, that, during the time 
the worms are occupied in moulting, the food should 
be greatly diminished, and no more given than will 
satisly those which have not yet become torpid on 
the first day, or those which have changed their 
skins before the others. 

Third Age. 

During this age, the thermometer must ramge be- 
tween 71° and 73°. All the worins should be rous- 
ed before any are removed. The revived worms 
are easily known by their new aspect. ‘The latest 
worms should be placed apart, as their next moult- 
ing will be a day later al-o; or they may be put in 
the hottest part of the room to hasten their growth. 
‘This rule must also be observed in the next moult- 
ing. Increase the spaces, 

‘fhe second day, the two first meals are to be the 
least copious, the two last the greatest, because to- 
wards the close of the day, the worms grow very 
hungry. ‘lhe third day will require about the same 
quantity as the preceding last meals; but, on the 
fourth day, as the appetites of the worms sensibly 








diminish, not more than half of the former feed 
will be required. ‘The first meal is to be the largest; 
feed those which will eat at any time of the day. 
The fifth day still less will suffice, as the greatest 
part are moulting. ‘The sixth day they begin to 
rouse. s 


Fourth Age. 


The thermometer should range between 68° and 
71°. If the weather be warm, and the glass rise 
several degrees higher, open the ventilators, exclude 
the sun, and make a slight blaze in the chimney, to 
cause a circulation of the air. Widen the spaces 
for the worms. ‘The leaves must now be regularly 
chopped in a straw cutting-box, or with the chop- 
ping knife.* ‘The food is now to be greatly increas- 
ed on the second, third and fourth days: on the 
fifth, less will be required, as, in the course of this 
day, many become torpid: the first meal on this 
day, should therefore be the largest. On the sixth, 
they will want still less, as nearly all will be occu- 
pied in effecting their last change of skin. Renew 
the air inthe apartment by burning straw or shav- 
ings in the chimney,and open the ventilators. _ If 
the evenings be cool, after a hot day, admit the ex- 
ternal air for an hour. None but full grown leaves 
should be hereafter given to the worms; and they 
must all be chopped. Avoid the fruit, as they would 
prove injurious, and add greatly to the litter, On 
the seventh day, all the worms will have roused, 
and thus finish their fourth age. 


Fifth Age, or until the Worms prepare to mount. 


In a large establishment, the exhalations froin the 
worms and their litter, united to the heat of the at- 
mosphere, sometimes causes great mortality among 
them; the means of preventing which, are treated 
under the bead of diseases. But if proper eleanti- 
ness be observed, and a free circulation of the air 
be permitted, no sickness is to be feared. ‘I'he 
thermometer should be about 68°. ‘The consiitu- 
tion of the worms being now formed, they begin to 
elaborate the silk vessels, and fill them with the 
silky material, which they decompose and form 
from the mulberry leaves. 

Give abundance of room; do not let the worins lie 
so close as to touch one another; for their respira- 
tion will thereby be impeded; continue to feed re- 
gularly and fully, as the appetite of the worms now 
becomes voracious; rather give food five times a day 
than four; even six small meals will not be too 
many. ‘Lhe last meal should be late at night, and 
the first of the next day, in the morning at an early 
hour. ‘The worms are not to be again moved, and 
the hurdles must be cleaned. On the seventh day 
of the fourth age, they have Attained their largest 
size, viz: three inches long, and begin te grow shin- 
ing and yellow. ‘The appetites of some diminish, 
but that of others continue, and must be supplied 
to hasten their maturity. ‘I'be effects of a sudden 
increase of heat in the weather, at this time, will 
be highly injurious. 

With respect to the temperature of the room, in 
which the cocoons intended to produce moths, are 
kept, the rule prescribed by Dandolo shouid be at- 
tended to. If it exceed 75°, they should be put in 
a place in which the thermometer will remain 
within the limited degrees. Moderate temperatures 
are, without exception, best adapted to the silk 
worm, the chrysalis and the meth. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of ascertaining the male from the 
female cocoon, yet the advantages of separating 
them are such, that the attempt is recommended by 
Dandolo to be made. The benefits arising from 
the separation are, Ist. that, before the muths anite, 
they would have leisure to evacuate the exeremen- 





*No injury will be experienced from giving the 
whole leaves to the worms. I never cut or tear them 
in pieces, except for the sake of economy during the 
first age of the worms. 
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titious fluid they contain, the retention of which, as 
will be seen in the chapter on the diseases of silk 
worms, is injurious to the eggs. 2d. That the 
moths not united, are only handled once. They 
must now be watched, and after they have evacuat- 
ed the fluid, they are to be united, and put on a 
frame covered with linen, which, when full, must 
be carried into the dark room, to remain during the 
time they ought to be united.* 

If, through inattention, a store of leaves has not 
been provided, and they are collected during the 
rain, they must be thoroughly dried before being 
given, as they will inevitably sicken the worms, if 
fed with them when moist. 

(Extracts, §c. to be continued.) 





EXPORTS OF SILK FROM ITALY. 


The annexed statement of the amount of the ex- 
ports of silk from Italy, in the years 1807, 1808, 
1809 and 1810, was communicated by the Pennsy!- 
vania society for the promotion of the mulberry 
and the raising of silk-worms. A perusal of it can- 
not but furnish a strong inducement to persons fa- 
vourably circumstanced for the purpose to embark 
in the cultivation of mulberry trees, with a view to 
competition in the fabrication of silk; and we should 
be well pleased to see this branch of manufactures, 
as well as that of cotton and woollen, flourish, pro- 
vided it be not sought to give it a sickly and ephe- 
meral existence, by restrictions and prohibition, un- 
wisely laid on commerce. 

In a paragraph, alluding to the subjoined state- 
ment, the editor of a cotemporary paper makes 
the following remarks: 

“Let it be remembered, that the mulberry is a 
beautiful shade-tree,; that two thousand pounds of 
leaves are required for the consumption of the 
worms, to produce ten pounds of silk; that a hun- 
dred trees are required to afford so many leaves; 
and then let it be eomputed, from the amount of 
silk manufactured in Italy, the millions of trees that 
we should require, and the immense number of 
men, women and children, who would find employ- 
ment in planting trees, gathering leaves and attend- 
ing to the worms. What wealth would pour in 
upon our state if we could but persuade our fellow 
citizens to plant the mulberry trees and rear the 
silk-worms!” 

Ezportation of silks and articles connected there- 


with from Italy in the years 1807, 1808, 1809 and 
1810. 


Milan livrés, 
Raw silk, Milan 
pound of twelve 
ounces. Ibs. 839,540 14,763,709 
Spun silk, 9,303,224 156,007,448 














170,771,157 
Augmentation of 
15 pr. 70 256,156,172 
196,386,831 
Manufactured 78,850,240 


In four years, 275,237,071 
$55,000,000 


Equal to about 7 es 
’ . 18,750,000 


Or, per annum, about 





*I take the cocoons intended for eggs, lay them in 
rows a foot apart, on the floor of a dry, airy chamber, 
covered with white paper. When the moths come out, 
I leave them to themselves—never separate the males 
from the females, and allow them to couple at their 
pleasure. The females wil] lay their eggs on the paper 
between the rows, which, after they have done laying, 
must be put away in a cellar. In this simple mode, I 
never have an unfecundated egg, and all my moths lay 
fuli quantities of eggs, none of which are soiled or in- 


pune I pay no regard to the light or darkness of the 
oom. 





Twenty-eight ounces of Milan are equal to about 
twenty-five French ounces. 

Six livres, ten sous, three deniers of Milan are 
worth five French francs. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








(From the London Quarterly Journal of Science and 
the Arts, for April, 1828.) 


ON THE INLAND NAVIGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


It is now some time since the United States of 
America have ranked as a maritime nation, second 
to Great Britain alone. It is, however, only recent- 
ly that the public attention has been turned, in that 
country to the improvement of internal navigation; 
but such rapid progress has been made in that di- 
rection, within the last ten years, that, in this re- 
spect also, it may be eonsidered as having surpass- 
ed any other nation except England: nay, such is 
the demand for inland water communication, arising 
from the wide spread of an agricultural population, 
whose products are of great bulk, and nearly all of 
whose artificial wants are supplied from foreign 
countries, that the time cannot be far distant when, 
in the extent and number of its canals, the United 
States will probably exceed any civilized nation. 

Previous to the year 1816, the artificial: inland 
communications of the United States were limited 
to a very few and imperfect, and partial attempts. 
With the exception of the Merrimack canal, in 
Massachusetts, and the Santee canal in South Ca- 
rolina, no continuous and complete line of artificial 
navigation existed; in all other cases, nothing more 
bad been actually effected, than to deepen and im- 
prove the channels of a few rivers, and to pass their 
more abrupt rapids and falls by means of lucks. 
Thus, a boat navigation, of a precarious kind, had 


-been extended from the city of Hartford, in Con- 


necticut, to Barnet, in Vermont, by reans of the 
Connecticut river. Locks had been érected at the 
Little Falls of the Mohawk river, and a cut made 
from that stream to one falling into Lake Oneida; 
and thus a laborious water communication effected 
from Schenectady to Lake Ontario, and, with the 
interruption of portages, to some of the smaller 
lakes in the state of New York. A variety of ca- 
nals had, éndeed, been projected—a few had actu- 
ally been partially executed—but the public had no 
faith in their success, and capital could not be ob- 
tained to commence those projected, or complete 
those actually begun. Apathy and distrust attend- 
ed all schemes of internal improvement; and some 
new and powerful impulse was required to arouse 
the. attention of the community, and prove the 
practicability and value of extals To do this, it 
was essential that resources, incapable of exhaus- 
tion by any excess of expenditure beyond the 
strict estimates, should be provided, and that an 
experiment should be made where the revenue 
would be immediately sensible. To effect the first 
of these objects, it was necessary to bring into ac- 
tion the credit and revenues of one of the richer 
and more important states; to attain the second, it 
was essential to exercise great judgment in the 
choice of the place where the first portion of canal 
should be executed. 

This important preliminary step was at last made 
in the state of New York. It was resolved, by its 
legislature, to pledge the credit of the state, for a 
loan to make a canal from the Hudson river to 
Lake Erie; and in pursuance of this scheme, a por- 
tion of the route was so skilfully chosen, as to satis- 
fy, at once, even the most violent opponents of the 
practicability and profit of the enterprise. For this 
successful experiment, so important not only to the 
state of New York, and those whose commercial 





convenienge is subserved by this canal directly, but 
to the Union in general, from the powerful influence it 
has exerted upon public sentiment, the U. States ie in - 
a great degree, indeed we may venture to say, wholly 
indebted to the present governor of the state of New 
York, De Witt Clinton. At a time of violent ipo- 
litical struggle, he ventured his influence as:a poli- 
tician, and threw the whole weight of his character 
and talent into the scale of internal improvement. 
Although vehemently opposed by his political ad- 
versaries, impeded by the lukewarmness of . his 
friends, and thwarted by narrow views of political 
economy, he persevered, and succeeded in con- 
vincing a majority of the legislature of the correct- 
ness of his views; and the resources of the: state 
were embarked in the enterprise. Kven in eopvine- 
ing the reasonable and impartial of the probabihty 
of the success of the undertaking, he met with 
much difficulty; and this arose, in a great measdre, 
from acts to which he had himself been a party, but 
from which he bad, on mature reflection, dissented. 

The state of New York, had, in the year 1810, 
appointed a Board of Commissioners to examine 
and report upon the practicability of an artificial 
navigation from the Hudson to Loke Erie. ‘The 
opportunities for observing the public works of Eu- 
rope, was fairly entitled to exercise a preponderat- 
ing influence over his colleagues. That this infu- 
ence was exerted in such a way as to preclude them 
from any collateral inquiries, was most unfortunate; 
for, while the report exhibited, in a most luminoas 
point of view, the advantages to be derived from a 
canal, the means proposed for executing it were se 
unreasonable, as to startle the most excited imagi- 
nation—while, to the cool and calculating, they. ra- 
ther appeared to prove the impracticability of the 
scheme, than as fitted to awaken any hopes of its 
success. Gouverneur Morris, who had some years 
before dilated with eloquence on the practicability 
of a navigation for ships over the contemplated 
route, did not venture to broach this magnificent 
scheme.it: his report, From this he was probably 
prevented by the better judgment of his colleagues; 
but he proposed. a plan which, if less startling to 
those who had never seen a canal, or investigated 
the mechanical principles of hydraulic structures, 
was equilly impracticable in the eye of these whe 
were acq': tinted, either in theory or practice, with 
canal navigation. Stripped of a few unimportant 
additions, the plan was, simply—that the water of 
Lake Erie should be made to flow into the Hedsen,, 
river, upon a plane of uniform descent, and fora 
distance of upwards of three hundred miles. . itis 
wholly needless to state the objections to sucha 
plan, it being obvious, to all competent judges, that 
it is not merely impracticable, but impossible, ia the 
nature of things. ‘I'bis very report, then, upon the 
strength of which Mr. Morris has been held up as 
possessing a superior claim to Mr, Clinton for use- 
ful services in preparing the public mind fer the 
execution of the New York canal, may be fairly 
considered as having retarded that great work for 
several years, and as having had a most marked ef- 
fect in increasing the distrust with which it aud all 
similar enterprises were regarded. Not only was 
this plan attended with physical impossibilities, but 
it included, in its details, mounds and. embankents 
of mountain vastness, aqueducts of miles in length; 
and, in short, structures of various kinds, to which 
Egyptian labour or Roman power would have been 
inadequate. 

Mr. Clinton was a member of this comnuisaign, 
and signed the report; nor is it to be doubted, that, 
confiding in the talent and genius of Morris, infu, 
enced by his powerful eloquence, and reposing trast 
in the practical aid furnished by the surveyor-gepe- 
ral of the state, he concurred in it. But his enemies, 
in seeking to deprive him of all merit, have absolved 
him from all direct agency in preparing it, while 
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the United States, (the mayoralty of the city of New 
York,) are a sufficient reason that he should not 
have found time to investigate and reason for him- 
self on the subject. 

In the vicissitudes of political life, Mr. Clinton 
found himself deprived of office and occupation. 
He seized this interval of leisure to devote himself 
to scientific pursuits; and, among these, the princi- 
ples of canal navigation were not neglected. To 
this we are to ascribe the fact, that, when he was 
again called upon to act as a canal commissioner, 
and became chairman of the board, the investiga- 
tions and surveys, although in many instances per- 
formed by the same persons who had been so un- 
profitably employed under the former board, were 
now directed so skilfully, as to result in a plan of a 
canal complete and practicable in all its parts—the 
determination of a route so well selected that it has 
been rarely necessary to deviate from it--and the 
completion of estimates, that have tallied more 
closely with the actual cost of construction than, 
—- ever before happened in any similar work. 

he first two of these results might, no doubt, have 
been attained by the employment of skilful foreign 
engineers. Such, however, had been the mistakes 
in estimates, committed by those previously employ- 
ed in similar works, by which, in many cases, the 
objects had been entirely frustrated, that a well- 
founded prejudice existed against their employment; 
and the commissioners were left to their own re- 
sources, and the aid of the imperfectly educated 
surveyors of the country. ‘lhe profession of a civil 
engineer was then unknown; and the means of ob- 
taining knowledge in that direction, entirely want- 
ing. ‘The other members of the board, however 
intelligent and active, gladly yielded to Mr. Clinton 
the labour and responsibility; and, under his au 
spices the plan assumed a form that stamped it, in 
the eyes of all reasonable men, as practicable in 
itself and within the eompass of the resources of 
the state. In this bourd of commissioners, the in- 
fluence of Mr. Clinton was as paramount as that of 
Mr. Morris had been in the former. The result, in 
the one case, was a plan that was anxiously pressed 
into execution ¢..d found practicable; in the other, 
of an abortive and impracticable scheme. 

We have been thus particular in dwelling upon 
the happ influence exerted by Mr. Clinton in the 
plan o the Great New York Canal, because many 
attempts, both direct and insidious, have been made 
to deprive him of his merit. Itis not in the plan 
alone, but in the system of policy which he intro- 
duced—by which, for the first time in modern his- 
tory, the whole resources-of a community, in reve- 
nue and credit, were brought to bear upon a great 
public work—that we can look for the most impor- 
tant of the services rendered by Mr. Clinton to his 
native state, and to his country at large. 

(To be continued.) 
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DENTITION—TEETHING. 


{Ag it is during infancy and childhood that the 
teeth make their appearance and require to be par- 
ticularly watched, and as, during that period, wé 
are all more particularly, and most fortunately un- 
der the eye and anxious care of the mother, it will 
not he deemed inappropriate that we place the fol- 
lowing observations on dentition under the Lapigs’ 
Department. ‘The subject is, however, worthy of 
the notice of all classes of readers, for it need 
scurcely be added, that on the management and 
sound condition of the teeth, our comfort through 
life essentially depends. As a matter of informa- 
tion, too, both curious and valuable, the general 
reader will consider as well bestowed the space 
that will be assigned to it in successive numbers-] 





(From Kennedy’s Instructions to Mothers.) 


Dentition is not naturally connected with any 
form or diseased condition in the animal econo- 
my—it is by the causes only which render the pro- 
cess difficult or painful, thst the maladies so often 
accompanying it, are determined. It is the object 
of this section, to illustrate the favourable progress 
of dentition by an enumeration of the particulari- 
ties which distinguish the aature of the teeth as or- 
ganic productions—their number and anatomical 
disposition—their formation and successive develop- 
ments—and the elementary principles of their struc- 
ture, a knowledge of which suggests the means 
best adapted to the conservation of their health and 
beauty. 

Teeth differ, in many respects, from common 
bone—they are much harder, and so compact that 
the existence of vascularity or a system of bleod- 
vessels, cannot be detected in their structure; by 
which circumstance many physiologists have been 
led to question their being endowed with the essen- 
tial attribute of organized matter, vitality, the pos- 
session of a living principle. They are covered 
with a peculiar substance, the enamel, which is not 
found in any other part of the body—they do not 
suffer as bone would do in the same situation, al- 
though they stand exposed to the perpetual influ- 
ences of atmospheric air and the incalculable diver- 
sities of aliment- ‘They are not necessarily excited 
to diseased action, when worn by friction; and, 
their mode of formation, as well as the manner of 
their decay, is altogether different from the same 
processes in other organs. 

Human teeth, likewise, are peculiar in being on 
a level and more nearly of one length, than is any 
instance observable among the brutal tribes. In 
all other animals, the teeth differ remarkably in the 
length and size of their different classes, and they 
are separated by wider intervals. Another pecu- 
liarity consists in the upright position of the front 
or cutting teeth and the regular inclination of the 
lateral groupyin proportion as they are distant from 
the centre of motion in the angle of the jaw. From 
taeir having a use in speech, the front teeth are 
very different in man from those of irrational ani- 
mals. ‘There is also a peculiarity in the obtuse tu- 
bercles of the side or grinding teeth, which indi- 
cates a correspondence between the teeth taken 
collectively, and the variety of food and the mixed 
diet which are natural to man. 

Dental structure constitutes the compactest part 
of the human frame; and the uses to which teeth 
have been appropriated are: the mastication of 
food and a share in the articulation of vocal sounds. 
Each of them is situated in its own socket or hol- 
low in the jaw, appointed by nature for its recep- 
tion. ‘The distinguishable portions of a tooth are: 
the body of it, the crown or base, enamel, ivory, 
neck, fangs, and central cavity. ‘The body is that 
part of it which stands on the outside of the socket 
and jaw; it is covered with enamel instead of the 
filmy membrane, called periosteum, which envelopes 
a common bone—the crown is the upper surface of 
the body, and is opposed to the corresponding 
tooth of the opposite jaw; it is peculiarly fitted for 
the office of manducation. he enamel is that 
firm polished substance which overlays the crown 
and body of each tooth. The ivory is the bone-like 
texture placed immediately underneath the enamel. 
‘I'he neck occupies a position between the body and 
fangs, on the edge of the sockets, where the ena- 
mel! ceases and the periosteal covering begins; it is 
to the neck of the tooth that the gum is attached. 
The fungs vary, from one to four, in number; they 
are fixed in their sockets; periosteum covers them; 
those of the teeth in the upper jaw, are generally 
more divergent, and by consequence, their attach- 
ment is firmer—and the central cavity is within the 
body of the tooth, and extends along each fang; it 
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is lined by a delicate membrane, on which minute 
blood-vessels and nerves are ramified. 

Adult persons have thirty-two teeth, which are 
usually divided into four orders: the incisors, which 
have a cutting edge—the euspids, or canine, or 
spear-edged, so named from their having one fang 
and the upper part of the crown ending tn a point 
with two lateral shoulders—the bicuspids, the crown 
of which terminates in two sharp points—and the 
molars, or grinders, from their being adapted to the 
process of comminuting substances by attrition. 

Each jaw in its front contains four incisive teeth, 
and their crown assumes the form of a wedge, hav- 
ing its anterior and posterior surfaces inclined and 
meeting in a sharp edge. Anteriorly the surface 
is convex; on the inside it is concave. When 
viewed laterally, the tooth is broadest and flat near 
the neck; towards its upper margin, it arises in a 
pyramidal shape. The enamel descends farther on 
the side than on the back and anterior surface; the 
fangs are long and straight and conical, and pene- 
trate deeply into the jaw. From the pocition, the 
upper project more than the lower incisors; and, in 
chewing, their edges do not meet, but pass each 
other so as to cut the fuod—this arrangement pre- 
vents the rapid wasting of their edge that would 
otherwise take place. 

Passing backwards, one of the four cuspids is 
found in either side of each jaw, They have a ge- 
neral resemblance to the incisors, from which, when 
their points come to be obliterated, they are scarce- 
ly distinguishable—their fangs are longer, and be- 
ing placed in the corner of the jaw and deeply 
socketed, they impart strength to the front teeth— 
their principal distinction is the spear-like form of 
the upper part of their crown. 

Behind the last, in each jaw, stand the four bi- 
cuspids. In these, the crown rises in two sharp 
points, giving them a resemblance to two of the 
cuspids in a state of conjunction. Their fangs are 
always flatter and shorter; oftentimes they have an 
imperfect division; occasionally are double, and of- 
tener convex than those of the other teeth. The 
second bicuspid is sometimes wanting. 

In each jaw are six molars, or grinding teeth, 
having their crown in the form of an oblong square 
on the superior surface of which are commonly 
four or more projections. Enamel covers them to 
a uniform level, and makes them an approximation 
to the teeth of graminivorous animals. ‘These re- 
gular projections being overspread with enamel, a 
portion of it is not displaced from the depressions 
when the projections themselves have been worn 
down. This is sufficient, to a certain degree, to 
save the remaining part of the tooth from wastin 
rapidly under the frictions to which it is exposed. 
Grinding teeth, in the lower jaw, have two, and in 
the upper, three separate fangs. Each of them 
may be considered as four of the cuspids intimate- 
ly conjoined. The projections on the grinding sur- 
face, correspond with the points on the cuspids, and 
the fangs with the projections of the crown; for, 
although there are only two or three roots to each 
grinding tooth, yet there would always be four fangs 
if they were disparted. 

(To be continued.) 





To Crean Su.x Stocxinas. 

Wash your stockings first in white soap-liquor, 
lukewarm, to take out the rough dirt; then rinse 
them in fair water, and work them well in a fresh 
soap liquor—make a third soap-liquor, pretty on 
and hot, in which put a little stone blue, wrap 
in a flannel bag, till your liquor is blue enough; then 
wash your stockings well therein, and wring them. 
Let them be dried so that they may remain a little 
moist: then stove them with brimstone, after which, 
put upon the wood-leg two stockings, one upon the 
other, observing that the two fronts, or outsides, 
are face to face, then polish them with a glass. 
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SPORTING OLIO. 








The Annual Spring Races will commence on 
the Canion Course, on the 26th day of May, inst., 
for the following purses, free for any horse, mare 
or gelding, to be run for agreeably to the rules of 
the “Maryland Association.” 

1st Day—3 mile heats, for a purse of 

2d Day—2 mile heats, for a purse of 

$d Day—1 mile heats, best 3 out of 5, each 

horse carrying 100 Ibs. for a purse of 100 

Four horses to be entered each day, paying five 

r cent, entrance. 

And on the 4th Day—Proprietor’s Silver Cup, | 
mile heats, free for saddle horses—$5 entrance. 

Time of starting each day, 12 o’clock. 

Horses must be entered before $ o’clook, of the 
day previous to the day on which they are to run, 
with Tue Proprietor. 


$200 
150 





PepicREEs or T'HOROUGH-BRED Horsés. 


Furnished for “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Farmer, by the author of ‘Annals of the Turf.” 


Pepicrees oF Importep Horses. 


No. 1. ArcuisaLD, a bay horse—imported into 
South Carolina—fouled in 1801, got by Walnut, his 
dam by Javelin, out of Flora, sister to Spadille, by 


Highflyer. 

2. Baronet, a bay horse, 16 hands high, foal- 
ed in 1785, got by Virtumnus, his dam Penultima. 
by Snap, her dam, (sister to Nabob,) by old Cade, 
old Crab, Childers, Confederate Filley. 

N_B. This horse was imported into New York 
at the same time with the Pot80es mare (the grand- 
dam of American Eclipse.) 

The celebrated mare Ariel has a cross of Baro- 
net on her dam’s side. 

$. Basuaw, a fine bay horse, fifteen and a half 
hands high, with all his feet white; he was very 
finely formed, very lengthy, strong and bony, and 
allowed by the most eminent gentiemen of the 
turf, to be inferior to no: horse in Sasead-te was 

t by the imported horse Wildaire—-his dam, De- 
ancy’s celebrated imported Cub mare. He stood 
in New Jersey. 

4. Bay Botton, got by Bay Bolton in England; 
his dam the imported mare Blossom. 

5. Hamitton—he was a large, strong, highly- 
formed horse; about fifteen hands three and a half 
inches high, possessing great muscular powers— 
foaled in 1793; got by Highflyer, Eclipse, Young 
Cade, dam of Vauxhall Snap. } 

6. Cuaruemont, afterwards called Big Ben, in 
which name he ran many races in England, and af- 
terwards in this country called Travelier; be was the 
last son of O’Kelly’s famous Eclipse. He was an 
elegant, high-formed, lofty, and one of the best 
looking horses ever imported; fifteen hands three 
and a half inches high, of a blood-bay colour; 
foaled in 1786, got by Eclipse—his dam by King 
Herod, Blank, Snip, Parker’s Lady Thigh. 

7. Crockrast, imported by a Captain Macnab, 
of Virginia, a beautiful grey horse, fifteen hands 
one inch and a half high, handsome and elegantly 
made; foaled in 1776; got by Gimerack, (sire of 
the imported horse old Medley,) his dam, Mias In- 
gram, by Regulus, Miss Doeby Sedbur » Miss Mayes. 
by Bartlett’s Childers, Counsellor 
Luggs, Devil's Woodcock. 


__N. B. He was an excellent foal-getter and stood 
in Virginia. 


are, Snake, 





8. Craw er, a bay horse, and stood in the state 
of Tennessee; foaled in 1792; got by Highflyer, 
Harriet by old Matchem, Flora by Regulus, Bart- 
lett’s Childers, Bay Bolton, Belgrade ‘Turk. 

9. Davin, a bay horse, foaled in 1756, bred by 
Lord Gower, by the Gower stallion, dam of Fox- 
cub; her dam, Mr. Honeywood’s ‘True Blue mare, 
sister to Pelham’s Little George, by the Curwen 
Bay Barb. 

10. Darxineton, got by Clothier, dam by High- 
flyer, Little John, got by the Duke of Bolton’s Lit- 
tle John. This horse stood at Mr. Goode’s stable, 
in Mecklenburg county, Virginia; he covered a 
great many mares that season, but got very few 
colts indeed; he was a bay. 

11. Cus, (omitted in alphabetical order) a beau- 
tiful, highly formed chesnut horse, fifteen hands 
nearly three inches high; bred by Mr. Grenviile; 
foaled in 1739; got by old Fox; his dam was the 
famous mare called the Warlocke Galloway, by the 
Lyster Snake, Bald Galloway, Curwen Bay Barb. 

12. Dove, bred by Mr. ‘Thomas Jackson, in the 
North of England; he was got by Young Cade, his 
dam by Teazer, out of a Gardener mare. ‘This 
horse won six royal plates in England, worth one 
hundred guineas each, at New-Castle-upon-Tyne; 
he was afterwards sold for 1000 pounds sterling. He 
produced capital running stock in America. 

13. Escape, (imported -by the late Col. Hoomes, 
and first called Horns, in which name he rseed in 
England,) a beautiful chesnut borse, finely formed, 
fifteen and a half hands high, foaled in 1798; he 
was got by old Precipitate, his dam by Wood- 
pecker, his grandam by Sweetbriar, out of the dam 
of Buzzard by Dux, Curiosity by Snap, Regulus, 
Bartlett’s Childers. 

14. Fimnar, imported into South Carolina, a 
bay horse, foaled in 1765; got by South; his dam 
by Cygnet, Cartouch, Young Ebony by Childers, 
old Ebony by Basto. He produced good bottomed 
stock in America. 

15. Saint Gezoree, imported by the late Mr. 
John Goode, of Mecklenburg county, Virginia; a 
most beautiful bright bay horse, elegantly and sub- 
stantially formed, fifteen hands three and a half in- 
ches high, with his hind legs white from the coro- 
nets half way up the shanks, and jet black hoofs, 
with a blaze face; foaled in 1789, got by Highflyer, 
Eclipse, Miss Spindleshanks by Oman, Godolphin 
Arabian—he was a very good foal-getter. , 

16. Honest Joun, a brown horse, foaled in 1794, 
got by Sir Peter Teazle, his dam by Magnet, Le- 
sang, Rib, Mother Western. He stood in Tennes- 
see. 

17. Jack rar Batcnetor, foaled in 1753, got by 
Blaze, dam by Gallant, Smiling ‘Tom. He was im- 
ported into 1762. 

18. Tom Jones, a beautiful grey horse, fifteen 
hands and upwards high, bred by Mr. Crofts, foal- 
ed in 1745; got by Crofts’ Partner, True Blue, Cy- 
pras Arabian, Bonny Black. ‘This horse produced 
some capital racers in America, and amongst the 
rest, the famous running horses Black ‘Tom and 
Smiling Tom, both out of imported mares. He 
was imported by Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, baro- 
net, of Richmond county, Va., in the year 1765 

19. Opscuarity, a chesnut sorrel, fifteen hands 
two inches high, handsomely and substantially 


formed, and formerly the property of the late Gen. | * 


Richard Kennon, of Mecklenburg coucaty, Virginia. 
He was got by O’Kelly’s famous Eclipse; his dam 
was sister to the Duke of Kingston’s Crony by 
Careless, full brother to Virginia Fearnought, Cul 
len Arabian, &c. 

_20. Janus, a black horse, fifteen hands one inch 
high, foaled in 1754, got by old Starling, old Crab, 
Monkey, Baste. 

21. Monxey, he was twenty-two years old when 
imported, and produced afterwards upwards of 300 
colts, and was a very excellent foul-getter—he was 


t by the Lonsdale Arabian, Curwen- Bay barb, 

yerly Turk.- This horse stood in Virginia and 
North  omemsas by Jolly Roger, bis & 

22. LomspaLe was got by Jolly , bis dam 
by Monkey, Lonsdale's Black Arabian, Bay. Ara- 
bian, Coneyskins, &c. 

23. Mouse Trap, a chesnut horse, and stood in 
North Carolina; foaled in 1787; he was got: by 
Young Marske, out of Gentle Kitty by Silvio, Do- 
rimond, Portia by Regulus, Hutton’s Spot, Fox- 
cub. ; 

24. Pray ov Par, (Mr. Bouche’s property,) foal- 
ed in 1791, a beautiful bay, fifteen hands one inch 
high; he was a highly formed horse, but light, got by 
Ulrsses; his dam by King Herod, Regulus, Ros 1 
ororets dam by Rib, Snake, Coneyskins, Hutton’s 

arb. 

25. Porro, got by old King Herod, dam by Snap, 
Cade, own sister to Matchem’s dam by Partner, 
Makeless, Brimmer, &c. He was bred by Mr. 
Crofts, and foaled in 1731. 

N. B. This horse was sold to France, and became 
the charger and race-horse of his grace, the Duke 
of Orleans--he was afterwards sold by him, sent to 
Oporto, and from thence shipped to America. He 
stood at the stable of the late Mr. Thomas Goode, 
of Chesterfield, Virginia, and produced excellent 
bottomed stock. 

26. Rancer, a beautiful milk-white horse, ele- 
gantly formed, fifteen bands one inch high; got 
Regulus, a son of the Godolphin Arabian. e 
stood in Mecklenburg, Va. 

27. Recuxvs, formerly owned by Colonel Lewis 
Burwell, of Mecklenburg, Va., from whose son, ' 
(Armistead Burwel]) i received the following pedi- 
gree, who said he got it from amongst the papers 
of his father after his decease, He was foaled in 
1747; got by Regulus, (a son of the Godolphin 
Arabian;) he was half brother to Bald Partner by 
Smiling Tom, out of a Partner mare, her dam by 
Cupid, Hautboy, Bustler. 

28. Remus, got by Dove, Spanker, Flying Chil- 
ders, out of Betty Leedes, (sister to Leedes,) by 
the Leedes Arabian, Spanker, which mare was 
Spanker’s dam. 

N. B. Remus sold for 1000 pounds sterling. 

29. Rovaxist, a bay horse, foaled in 1790; got 
by old Saltram, his dam by King Herod, grandam 
by Marske, Blank, Dizzy by Driver, Smiling Tom, 
Miss Hip by Oysterioot, Commoner, Duke of Som- 
erset’s Coffin mare, 

This horse stood and died in the state of Ten- 
nessee. 

30. Suapows, formerly the property of a Colonel 
Green. He stood in Mecklenburg, Va. and produc- 
ed capital speedy and botiomed stock, and amongst 
the rest Galba.— Will any gentleman who can pro- 
duce his true pedigree, publish it in the American 
Farmer? 

$1. SLoven, imported, I believe, into the state of 
New York, a black horse 16 hands high, substan- 
tially formed, and foaled in 1756, got by Cub, bis 
dam by the Bolton Starling, Godolphin Arabian, 
Childers, Bonny Black. 

$2. Sourxrovt, a bay horse, foaled in 1786, got 
by Highflyer, his dam Jewel by Squirrel, Sophia 
by Blank, out of Lord Leigh’s Diana by Second. 
This horse stood in Tennessee. 
$3. Sweerer,a black horse, imported into South 
Carolina, got by Sloe, and foaled in 1751, his dam 
by Mogul, Partner, Coneyskins, &e. : 

$4. ‘Tony, a chestnut horse, about four feet eleven 
inches high very compact, and very much like his 
brother old Janus; he was full prother ii -biood, 
got by old Janus, in England, old Fox, Bald Gallo- 
way. 

N.B.—He was the property of a Col. Alston;in 
North Carolina, as I have been credibly informed,» 

$5. Tur, a bay horse foaled in 1796, got by» Ja- 





velin, his dam Flavia by Plunder, out of Miss Kus- 
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ton by Snap, Blank, Cartouch, Soreheels, Makeless, 
Darcy's Royal mare. 

46, Boasrer,a bay horse, imported by Walter 
Rell, fouled in 1795, got by Dungannon, his dam by 
Justice, Marianne by Squirrel, Miss Meredith by 
Cade, Ke. 











CHS PARLE. 





, Battimorge, Frivary, Mar 16, 1828. 





The two houses of Congress have united in a re- 
solution to adjourn on the 26th of this month. The 
Seuate has been very earnestly engaged in the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill, which, with certain al- 
terations, has passed by the following vote:—Yeas, 
26—Nays, 21. And from the best information we 
have, our readers may confidently anticipate its pas- 
sage through the House of Representatives, with 
the amendments made by the Senate. If so, we shall 
give the bill, with yeas and nays in detail, in our next. 





@ The Philadelphia price current gives a table 
of the flour inspected in the United States, in every 
year, from 1820 to 1827, inclusive. The table is 
well worthy of preservation as an item of agricul- 
tural statistics—and we would have inserted it this 
week if the space for it could have been found. In 
the mean time it is worthy of regard as throwing 
light upon the effect of improved channels of inter- 
nal commerce—that in New York there were in- 
spected in 1821, but 258,902 barrels—and in Bal- 
timore, in the same year, there were inspected 
485,818, whereas; in 1827, the number inspected 
in New York, was 625,032£and io Baltimore, 


572,759. 





[We copy the following from a Philadelphia pa- 
per with pleasure, as well for the principal object 
referred to, as for the compliment justly bestowed 
upon Dr. Jones.} 

Much injury has been sustained for want of pro- 
per informatiun relative to the patent rights and new 
improvements connected with machinery, aud we 
have long wanted in this country a focus where every 
intelligence on this subject could be concentrated. 
‘This is likely td be attained by the recent appoint- 
ment of Dr. Jones as Principal of the Patent Office 
at Washington; in this genUeman is combined all 
the requisite qualities of a sound judgment, and ge- 
neral information relative to the various improve- 
ments in Europe, aed from the advantages of his 
situation, he will be enabled to couneet those which 
have taken place in this country. From his supe- 





le ; ; though we cannot quote an advance of full 1-8. 
rior attainments, aad kindness in imparting to others | 


The London Courier of the 15th, contradicts the 
former intelligence, announcing the departure of the 
Russian Emperor, and adds: “It is understood that 
his imperial majesty is waiting for the report which 
his ambassadors have been directed to transmit to 
him, of the opinions and feelings entertained by 
France and England upon his determination t 
commence hostilities against Turkey.” 

It is believed by many that the Russian troop 
would pass the Pruth on the 12th April. The Pruth 
is the northern boundary of Moldavia, dividing that 
principality from Bender, the most southern part of 
Russia; and the Danube, which is intersected by the 
Pruth before it reaches the Black Sea, forms the 
southern and eastern bounds of Wallachia. ‘These 
two principalities, it must be recollected, enjoy a 
sort of semi-independence, under the protection of 
Russia, and they have been occupied by Russian 
troops since the present Greek Revolution, without 
producing a war with the Turks. 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


Lonpon, Aprit 15tH.—There is no new feature in 
the money market; but in the absence of news the 
bears are rather uneasy, which has slightly improved 
the price of consols since yesterday. The first price 
was 84, afterwards 844, now 84g. Exchequer bills 6/1 
to 62. 

Liverpoot, 12th April, 1828.—There has been an ac- 
tive demand: for cotton this week, particularly for the 
American descriptions, and middle and lower qualities 
of Upland and Alabama, have advanced an eighth per 
pound, but the better sorts, as also Orleans and Mobiles, 
have only been saleable at the prices of last week. Sea 
Islands have been in steady request at full prices, and 
the finer qualities have advanced a quarter per pound. 
Speculators have taken this week about 3000 bags of 
American, (principally Orleans) cotton. 

690 Sea Island at 124 a 18; 150 Stained ditto 8 a 9; 
7710 Uplands 54 a 64; 5560 Orleans 5540 20 at 84 5 7-8 
a8; 3950 Alabama 3900 50 at5 a 54 54a 64; 2180 
Brazil 7484; 440 Egyptian 74 a9; 50 West India, &c. 
4 7-8 a9; 80 Surat and Bengal 4 a 43. 

Ashes—Pots have been sold at 20s. for old, to 30s. 3d. 
for new. 

Tar—440 barrels of Wilmington has brought 12s. 6d. 

Turpentine—The sales have been considerable, 2083 
bbls., quality about two thirds soft, have been sold at 
12s. 4d.—100 bbls. at 12s. 6d , and 100 bbls. of middling 
quality. at 11s. 6d. per ewt. 

Rice—About 190 casks of good quality have been sold 
for exportation at 17s. per ewt. 

LiveRPOoL, 17th April, 1828.—From the 12th inst. to 








I hast evening inclusive, there has been a steady and ra- 
| ther animated demand for all descriptions of American 


cotion, but holders have not met it with the same avidity 
as for some weeks past, and prices have improved, 
The 
sales are estimated at 12,000 bags, about 4000 of which 


the knowledge he possesses, our artists and manu-| have been taken by speculators. ‘The market is well 


facturers may congratulate themselves on his being 
ealied to fill this important appoiotment. 


Mr. Thowas Giil, of London, the able proprie-| 
tor of the Theological Repository, has long beld a} 
high standing, which has been occasioned by his| 


extensive usefulness in embodying and imparting 
information to those interested in new projects, con- 
nected with machinery aod the arts, and there are 
but few objects of this nature, in his own country, 
which have not been benelitted by his assistance 
and exertions. 





4>The river at Wheeling, on Saturday last, was 

ten fect above low water mark. 
Latest Faom Evrope. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Canada, eaptain 
Rovers, files of London papers to the 16th of April, 
and Liverpool of the 17th, were received by our 
New York corréesponsients. {Gez. 

Affairs of the Kast.—The advices from Russia and 
t, Kast, are equally as dubious, overcharged, and 
contradictory as before. 





attended by the trade this morning. ‘The import conti- 
nues large, not only from the U. S. but from Bombay, 
Egypt, and the Brazils, and thus far this week amounts 
to 26,760 bags. 1350 barrels Wilmington Tar have 
been sold at 12s. 6d. per bbl. 950 bbls. Turpentine, of 
good quality, at 5 1-8 a 54, and 150 bbls, Montreal Pot 
Ashes, at 30s. per cwt. 





SINCLAIR & MOORE, 


Pratt street wharf, Baltumore—Have just received, and 
offer for sale a quantity of good clean Aemp seed, suitable 
ior sowing. 

in store—Millet, Lucerne, early Corn, bunch, pole 
and soup Beans, a large assortment for planting—choice 
Melon Seed, from South Carolina; Cucumber, Squash, 
Pumpkin, early and late Potatoes, and green Cotton 
seed; Cultivators, Ploughs, Socket Shovels, Scythes, 
Mattocks and Picks, with handles; spring steel Hay and 
Manure Forks, Wheat Fans, Grain Cradles, with best 
Waldroe Scythes; Garden Seeds and Tools generally; 
Wove Wire for seives, and mill screens. 

30: F> We shall receive, in a few days, from on board 
the brig Hyperion, Capt. Forbes, just from Liverpool, a 
quantity of grain and grass Scythes, (Waldron’s prime) 


Grass Hooks and Gardén Tools; amongst which are 
turnip and other Hoes; edging Tools; budding and pru- 
ning Knives, &c. &c. 
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VALUABLE STOCK FOR SALE. 


_ blood and seven-eighth blood Devon cattle, of dif- 
ferent ages, from calves to three years old. Heifers of 
full blood, will be sold at $60 to $80 each; and Bulls, 
from $30 to $60 each, according to age and circum. 
stance. Seven-eighth bloods, at half the price. There 
Lis a bull of seven years old, which Mr. Barney of Dela. 
ware pronounced to be a very superior animal, from 
which he has bred the Devon stock, that I will sell for 
one hundred dollars—he is very gentle, and very sure. 
I have some full blood Rams of the Dishley or Bake. 
well breed, two years old, which I will sell at $5 each, 
they are the offspring of a ram of Mr. Barney’s, priced 
one hundred dollars; and of a ewe priced twenty-five 
dollars. The early fattening, and the tenderness of the 
meat of this breed of sheep make them desirable for 
persons who supply the markets of large cities. 
EVAN HUGHES, 
Manager of R. Caton’s estate, at Brookland Wood. 


Brookland Wood, 9 miles from Balt. May 10, 1828. 


BALTIMORE PRICHS CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 
The principal sales of tobacco the week past has been 
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tion at 5.75; Ohio, 5.124. The Inspection of the past 
week, at the three State Warehouses in Baltimore, 339 
hhds. Maryland, 63 Ohio, 30 Georgia, and 2 Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 a $.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 4.50 @ 5.50—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 15.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a 3.00 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLiourn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 44.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.124 a 4.25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red 
wheat .87 a.92.—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00—ordinary 
to good, .80 a .85--Corn,.33 a .35—Rve, .48—Oars, 
21 a .23—Beans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .55 a .60—CLover 
SEED, 3.50 a 4.00—Timorny, 2.25 @ 2.50—Orcuanp 
Grass SEED, 2.25 a 3—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $74 
a .50 per lb.—Bar.ey, .80O—FLAxsEED, .75 @ .80—Cor- 
Ton, Va. .8 a.94—Lou. .10 a .13—Alabama, .9 a .J2— 
Mississippi .10a.13—N. Car. .9a@.103—Geo. .9 o .104— 
Wuiskey, in hds. Ist proof, .20 a 204—in bls. £2 a 224— 
WooLt,.com., unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 a .20—$ 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230--Country, dew-retted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75 @ 6.00; do. trimmed, 6.40—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 
2.25 a 2.374; No. 2, 2.124—Mackerel, No. 1,5.25 a 5.50; 
No. 2, 2.25; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .i— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. 
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Sickles, Maleable trace Chains; straw and hay Knives; 


of St. Paul and Market-sts. 


100 bhds. Maryland, at $3; a small lot of same descrip- , 
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AGRICULTURE. 





ANSWERS 1To some or tHE QUERIES, 
Drawn up, chiefly, by Mr. Jacos, a gentleman 


known to European agriculturists, as the author of 


a report to the British House of Commons, on the 
price of grain in the different countries of Europe, 
and inserted in the American Farmer of 4th Jan- 
uary, 1828, at the instance of Captain Basil Hall, 
of the Ruyal Navy, now travelling through Ame- 
rica. 
By Wm. Daruineton, of West Chester, Pa. 
(Concluded from page 66.) 

Query 68. [Of what description are the horses 
employed in agriculture?} Our farm horses are of 
a mongrel breed, rather difficult to describe; but 
more allied to the draught, or dray breed. We 
have very few that are approved fyr the saddle, or 
light harness. 

Query 69. [What is considered to be the ust] 
weight for four horses to draw in a wagoa, or for 
two in a cart?}] On a common road, about two 
tons is the usual load for four horses in a wagon— 
and something less than half that weight for two 
horses in a cart. 

Query 70. [How many miles are deemed the pro- 


blacks amougst us, and fugitives trom slavery do 
occasionally seck a temporary refage in this dis- 
trict. ‘The difference between the labour of these 
and that of « person who has always been free, is 
very remarkable. ‘The coastitution of the United 
States estimates the political value of a slave as 
only equal to three-fifths of a citizen; and 1 should 
say that there was even a greater disparity between 
the value of slave labour and that of freemen.— 
Ihere is a heartlessness, and hebetude, about the 
man who has been brought up in slavery, which 
strongly distinguishes him from the free man who 
has been always accustomed to receivé an equiva- 
lent for his labour, and who possesses a proper 
sense of his own importance in the community.— 
The former is almost invariably a mere eye-servant, 
who takes no interest in his work, and cannot be 
relied upon for a faithful performance of it, unless 
closely watched. Addicted to the grossest animal 
enjoyments, he is ever prone to idleness,.and im- 
providence; and the pernicious influence exerted 
hy such persons, coming amongst our free born 
blacks, has been severely felt in this distriet. Their 
increase, moreover, has a tendency to drive off 
white labourers, and thereby to diminish our effec- 
live strength, and destroy that relish for active in- 
dustry so essential to the virtue and prosperity of a 
republican people. Unless this evil can be obviat- 


er day’s work for such teams?}. Such teams — by the colunization of that unhay:py race, or by 


ly travel about twenty miles in a day. 

Query 71. [How many hours in the day can 
horses work at field labour?] At field labour, horses 
can work cight or nine hours in a day. 

Query 72. [On a comparison of the benefit of the 
labour of horses and oxen in the field, which ts 
found to be preferable?] Oxen are generally pro- 
nounced, by good judges, to be decidedly more ad- 
vantageous, or profitable on a farm, than horses. 
but are not so pleasant to work with; and therefore 
not so extensively preferred, as they ought to be. 

Queries 73 and 74. [Are asses employed in Geld 
labour, or as beasts of burden? Are mules bret tc 
any extent,and are they used as beasts of burden?] 
Asses and mules are neither bred, nor employed in 
this district; and their merits, in comparison with 
horses and oxen, are entirely unknown to us. But 
it is believed they are too light to be well adapted 
to our hilly country and bad roads. 

Queries 75 to 82, inclusive. [Are the lands culti- 
vated with slaves? What is the money value of a 
working slave, not being an artificer, or handicraft, 
but employed, and capable only of being employed 
in field work? Whatis estimated to be the expense 
of maintaining such slave? What would be the 
amount of the annual value of the labour of such 
slave, when compared with the prices paid for simi- 
lar labour to freemen in the nearest district? Can 
the blacks labour a longer time, or with more in- 
tensity whilst they work in the open air and in the 
heat of the sun, than white men? What compari- 
son can be made as to the relative portion of la- 
bour which can be performed by the two classes? 
Is the labour of the blacks equal to that of the 
whites; or, if itis greater, is it in the proportion of 
1] to 10, or of a higher number? How much high- 
er is the cost of maintaining a white labourer than 
that of a black slave; calculating the interest of 
capital invested in the latter, and the insurance of 
his life against casual or natural death?) ‘The lands 
here are not cultivated with slaves. ‘I'he owners of 
the soil, and their sons, perform a large proportion 
of-the agricultural labour of this district; the resi 
due is done by hired labourers. I am therefore 
unable to furnish an account of the money value oi 
a working slave, or of the expense of maintaining 
such slave; and can only judge of the comparative 
value of slave and free labour, by what I have seen 
of those labourers who have recently been in stave- 
ry. In consequence of our contiguity to slave- 
holding states, we have a number of emancipated 
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radical change in their condition, there is reason 
to apprehend that our present good habits may one 
day suffer a material depreciation. 

Queries 83 and 84, [Where no slaves are used as 
labourers, what is the price of the day’s wages of a 
common ‘agricultural man, when his food is provid- 
ed for him? -W hat is it- when he provides himself 
with food?) The wages of a common agricultural 
labourer, when his food and lodging are provided 
fér him, are, for a year, from 80 to 100 dollars; for 
a month, about 8 dollars in summer, and 5 dollars 
in winter; for a dty, when his food is found him, 
about 40 cents—when he provides himself with food, 
about 624 cents. 

Query 85. [What is the price paid per acre for 
reaping wheat? What the price of mowing barley 
or vats?] ‘The price per acre for reaping wheat, is 
about $1.75 or $2.00. For mowing barley or oats, 
about 50 cents. 

Query 86. [What is the price for mowing grass 
for hay?) For mowing an acre of stout grass for 
hay, about one dollar. But labourers, in harvest, 
are most usually hired by the day, in this vicinity, 
and are paid from 624 cents to 75 cents, and pro- 
vided with food. 

Query 87. [Is the threshing of corn practised by 
machinery, or by hand labour. When the latter, 
what is paid per bushel for threshing, winnowing 
and cleaning wheat, barley and oats respectively?} 
Grain is, perhaps, most generally threshed by hand 
ijabour; but many, and various, are used in this di:- 
trict, and much is trodden out by horses, For 
threshing by hand, the price is usually 124 cents 
per bushel for wheat, 7 cents for barley, and about 
5 cents for oats—the labourer finding his own food. 

Query 88. [What extent of wheat land can one 
mau, on an average, reap in a day?) A good work- 
_ can reap about half an acre of good wheat in 
a Gay. 

Query 89. [What extent of land can he mow 
when the crop is barley or oats?} A good hand, 
with a seythe, or cradling implement, can cut about 
four acres of barley, or oats,in a day; but three 
acres is more usually the amount. 

_ Query 40. (How much grass land is usually con- 
sidered a day’s work for a man to mow?}] About 
one acre and a half of grass, if not too ‘stout, or 
lodged, is usuaily considered a day’s work for a 
man to mow. But one of our citizens has recently 
invented a scythe, to be wrought by two horses, 
with which he cuts from eight to ten acres of grass 





in a day; and another ingenious citizen of this dis- 
trict, has invented a hay rake, to be drawn by one 
horse, with which an acre of hay can be raked up 
with all ease, and with perfect neatness, in fifteen 
minutes. 

Queries 91 and 92. [How many bushels of wheat 
can a man cemmonly thresh in aday? How many 
bushels of barley or oats?) A man can commonly 
thresh about eight bushels of wheat in a day; about 
fifteen bushels of barley, and about twenty bushels 
of oats. 

Query 93. [What is the ordinary food of the la- 
bourer?} The labourer, here, ordinarily eats the 
same kind of food that the owner of the farm does; 
that is to say, the very best the land can afford: 
and it is by no means unusual for the whole family, 
from master to man, to eat at the same table. - 

ry 94. {How many hours are there in an or- 
fdinary day’s work, in summer, and also in winter?] 
The number of hours in an ordinary day’s work, in 
summer, is about twelve; and in winter about eight. 

Queries 95 and 96, (What are the wages of a first 
rate man servant, or butler, as he is called? What 
the wages of an under servant, and for what length 
of period is he-hired, generally?) A first rate man 
servant gets abput 100 or 110 dollars a year, with 
boarding, wasting and lodging.’ But the kind of 
servant probably intended in the query, is not much 
known among our farmers. We keep no butlers, 
nor male house servants of any description, except, 
perhaps, a small boy; and our hired men are rated 
according to their dexterity and usefulness on the 
farm. Their several wages have already been no- 
ticed in the answers to preceding queries. 

Query 97. [What are the wages of female ser- 
vants—housekeepers, cooks, nurses, chambermaids? 
and is the custom of giving servants written cha- 
racters, general?!’ ‘The wages of female servants 
are from fifty cents to one dollar per week, accord- 
ing to their merits; usually about 624 cents to 75 
cents per week. Nurses, and housekeepers, com- 
monly receive $1.50 to $2 00-per week. The prac- 
tice of giving written characters to servants, is, f 
believe, unknown here. 

Query 95. [What progress has been made, or is 
now making; to improve the modes of cultivation?) 
Great improvements have been made in the modes 
of cultivation, and the management of farms, in 
this region, within the Jast thirty-five years. The 
introduction of red clover, and the artificial grasses; 
the rotation of crops; the use of gypsum and lime, 
have been the principal means of improvement; to 
which may be added, a neater and more spirited 
system of management, in all the concerns of the 
farm. 

Query 99. [Has much attention been paid to im- 
prove the several descriptions ef the live stock, by 
crossing the breeds? What are the best American 
publications on these subjects?] Some attention has 
been paid to improving the different breeds of sheep 
and hogs, and latterly, also of horned cattle; for which 
last, we are chiefly indebted to the laudable exertions 
of John Hare Powel, Esq of Philadelphia; but we are 
not yet sufficiently alive to its importance. Among 
the American publications on these subjects, may 
be mentioned the Memoirs of the Philadelphia, and 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Societies, Hints for Ame- 
rican Husbandmen, published by order of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society, and the American 
Farmer. 

Queries 100 and 101. [Prices of the unlocated 
lands bought of the government? Rough estimates 
of the profit of trade in the towns?) As the infor- 
mation desired, respecting unlocated lands; can be 
better obtained at the seat of the General Govern- 
ment, | shall beg leave to refer Captain Hall to that 
source; and I must also refer him to the residents 
in our lowns, for estimates of the profits of trade in 
those places. 


Query 102. [Whether there are many or any land- 
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holders living upon their rents, like English land- 
lords?] ‘(here are no landholders in this vicinity 
who live upon their rents, like English landlords: 
they nearly all live by the sweat of their brows. 

Query 103, [Whether the banking system is now 
in a satisfactory state, and the notes of all the dif- 
ferent banks readily exchanged for metallic money 
at par? What are the best publications in America 
on banking?] The banking system in this quarter 
of Pennsylvania, is now io a pretty satisfactory state. 
The notes of all are readily exchanged for metallic 
money, at par. ‘There is a bank in this county, 
(Chester,) of which the stock does now bear, and 
has for several years borne, a higher price, than 
that of any other bank in the Union. 1 am unable 
to name the best publications in America on banking. 

Query 104. [The comparative fertility of soil in 
the eastern and western states, as far as it has been 
guessed at?] I have not the means of estimating 
the comparative fertility of soil in the eastern and 
western states; but at a rough guess, I should esti- 
mate the fertility of the soil in the western states, 
at from 30 to 50 per centum greater than in the 
eastern. There are, doubtless, however, many lo- 
cal exceptions to such an estimate. There is land 
in this county, which is probably equal, in quality, 
to any in the west. 

Query 105. [Registers of mortality, whether in 
towns or country, particularly in the latter?] Re- 
gisters of mortality have not been attended to here, 
and it is impossible to give any satisfactory infor- 
mation on that head. 

Query 106. [Proportions of births to marriages in 
the registers; and further, the prolificness of mar- 
ried women, or the number of births which married 
women have had during the period of their child- 
bearing. This can only be obtained by personal 
inquiries. Dr. Franklin’s conjecture was eight. M. 
Murat, (as stated in the chapter on the fruitfulness 
of marriages in Mr. Malthus’ essay on population,) 
made some inquiries of this kind at Vevay, in the 
Pais de Vaux, from which it appeared that the re- 
sults were essentially different from the proportions 
of births to marriages in registers; and it would be 
curious to know what is the difference in America 


as compared with Europe, in the fruitfulness of 


marriages arising from the habit of marrying ear- 
lier in America, or from any other cause? It is 
particularly requested that the answers to this que- 
ry be the result of actual inquiries; and, in that 
case, it ought to be stated, if possible, how many 
separate families are taken into account, in order to 
draw the average. The detail of each inquiry would 
be very valuable.] From the want of registers, it 


is extremely difficult to estimate the proportions of 


births to marriages in this district—or to give any 
satisfactory answer to this query. From twenty- 
five years’ observation; as a medical practitioner, | 
should say that the births, among married women, 
average about once in two years, during the period 
of child-bearing. But the exceptions are so nume- 
rous, that I do not see how any thing like accuracy 
can be arrived at in fixing the number. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
WM. DARLINGTON, M. D. 

West Chester, Pe., Feb. 26, 1828. 


MARYLAND COTTON. 


We have, within a few days, had submitted to 
our inspection, a sample of cotton raised on the 
plantation of that distinguished and enlightened 
agriculturist, Doctor Joseph KE. Muse, of Dorches- 
ter county, Eastern shore of Maryland. The cot- 
ton bears a strong resemblance, in colour and sta- 
ple, to the finest that is received from Petersburg, 

irginia. We noticed some leaf in the samples, 
but in other particulars it was well ginned. 

Dr. Muse has planted, this year, eighty acres, 
and from his success will probably induce many 
Maryland planters to follow his example.—[.V. Y. pa. 











AGRICULTURE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
City of Washington, 
J. S. Sxinwer, Esa. May 12, 1828, } 

Dear Sir,—The period is fast approaching, when 
the. staple of our state, (Mississippi,) will not be 
worth the culture. A serious inquiry presents it- 
self to the people—to what other culture will they 
resort? 

The Pearl river country, from experiments made 
on a small scale, will produce the grape in abun- 
dance. In the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel, a 
beautiful and elevated country, I have been inform- 
ed by Mr. Reagan, that the grape never rots. .In 
the town of Monticello, I have seen the native 
grape growing in great perfection at Colonel Blair’s, 
equal almost to the foreign grape, and which will 
no doubt improve by proper culture. All that part 
of the state, on the sea-board, will produce the 
olive, grape, date, sea-island cotton, and sugar; and 
I have been much surprised, that so few enterpris- 
ing individuals have not resorted, for settlement, to 
that country. The islands on the coast of Missis- 
sippi, will no doubt be settled, so soon fas their 
value is ascertained. All that portion of the state, 
below the 3ist degree of latitude, is supposed to be 
as healthy as any country in the world. 

With regard to sheep, they need no attention in 
our climate, and they increase to a greater extent 
amongst us, than in any other state. Our hills areJ 
covered, winter and summer, with an everlasting 
verdure, and in a few years, we could raise a suffi- 
cient quantity of wool to supply our own wants. 

I have written this letter with a view of eliciting 
further information on these subjects. 

With respect, 
W. HAILE, of Mississippi. 





REAPING GRAIN. 


The French claim tke merit of a new discovery 
of great importance to agriculture, in the advanta- 
ges which, according to them, result from the prac- 
tice of reaping grain before it is perfectly ripe. 
This theory, which has just been promulgated by 
M. Cadet de Vaux, originated with M. de Salles; of 
the agricultural society of Beziers. ‘The following 
are the particulars: 

Grain reaped eight days before the usual time is, 
in the first place, secured from the dangers which 
threatened it at that time—this is only accidental; 
but a positive advantage is, that the grain is fuller, 
larger, finer, and that it is never attacked by the 
weevil, 

The truth of these statements has been proved 
by the most conclusive, comparative experiments 
upon a piece of grain, one half of which was reap- 
ed before the usual time, and the other half at the 
degree of maturity fixed by the ordinary practice. 
The first portion gave a hectolitre of grain more 
for half a hectar of land. Afterwards, an equal 
quantity of flour from the wheat of each portion 
was made into bread; that of the grain reaped 
green, gave seven pounds of bread more than the 
other in six decalitres. Lastly, the weevil attacked 
the grain which was cut ripe, the other was exempt 
from it. The proper time for reaping is, that when 
the grain, on being pressed between the fingers, has 
a doughy appearance, like the crumb of bread just 
hot from the oven, when pressed in the same manner. 





A KING AT THE PLOUGH. 


The subjoined extract from the Philadelphia Ad- 
vertiser, presents a beautiful picture of the rural 
pursuits and republican habits of Joseph Bona- 
parte, ex-king of Spain. In his case, the sword has 
almost literally “been beaten into the plough-share, 
and the spear into the pruning hook.” How envia- 
ble is his lot emenelk with that of the distracted 
and wretched monarch upon the throne once occu- 


‘His estate occupies a large territory. His house 
is in the French style, but not so splendid. His 
lands, on which immense sums have been expend. 
ed, are well cultivated. In all public improve- 
ments he contributes liberally—something like 4000 
dollars, [ am told, he paid on one road, 2 

“He is much beloved,and his memory will be 
ever dear to the villagers. There is scarcely now 
a poor family in the village, s0 many does he em- 
ploy on his lands. He pays liberally, punctually 
fulfilling all his contracts—no lawsuits, no disputes, 
and the intemperate and immoral are at once dis- 
charged. He is constantly, in the season of agri- 
culture, in the field with his men, and is constantly, 
with an elegant pruning hatchet in his band. Stran- 
gers who are introduced, partake liberally of his 
hospitality. He has thus exchanged a coronet of 
thorns for that of a peaceful agriculturist, and be- 
come a citizen of our happy republic.” 





Tue wate Cot. Joun 'Taytor, or Carouine, Vir- 
GINIA. 

Sketch of his character as an Agriculturist, extracted 

from the manuscript Introduction to the work re- 

cently proposed to be published, on the ‘ Husbandry 

and Horticulture of the Middle, Northern and Eas- 

tern States,” §c.—by Jas. M. Garnett, of Virginia. 


The very first successful. attack made 
upon the strong holds of this once very numerous 
family—“the Goodenoughs,” was by the patriotic 
Colonel John Taylor, of Caroline, in his excellent 
little work called “‘Arator.””> This awakened, every 
where, the dormant spirit of agriculture, which 
very soon began to exert and display itself, in the 
creation of agricultural societies in various parts of 
our country, where such things had never before 
existed; and in many well directed efforts for fer- 
tilizing our exhausted soil, and deriving from its ju- 
dicious cultivation, all the various comforts and lux- 
uries, which it is so highly capable of producing. — 
There were not a few who saw, with no smal de- 
gree of wonderment, that an excellent practical 
farmer, one who had made a great deal of money 
by it too, could actually write a book* about it, 
without being tempted into ruinous experiments by 
so perilous an undertaking! ‘This book very rapid- 
ly passed to a fourth edition; almost every body 
read it who.could read; many began to adopt the 
methods recommended, and although some were 
disappoirted, yet, | am very sure it was more owing 
to their not making sufficient allowance for diffe- 
rence of soil, situation and other circumstances, 
between their farms and Calonel Taylor’s, or to cer- 
tain interpolations of their own, the failure of which 
they more willingly laid upon Arator, than to any 
erroneous édvice given in the book itself. The 
good produced by it, so greatly overbalanced any 
mischief resulting from the misunderstandings and 
misapplications of a few, that Arator will continue 
to be gratefully remembered by every friend to 
agriculture, as long as it shall be esteemed a virtue 








* To prove the rarity, some sixty or eighty years ago, 
even of printed essays on rural affairs, (for writing 
books on these subjects was entirely out of the ques- 
tion,) I remember to have heard, when a boy, that a cer- 
tain member of one of our quondam great families adven- 
tured to publish in the only newspaper then in Virginia, 
edited by Dixon and Purdie, an elaborate essay on 
sheep. This bold achievement immediately acquired 
for him, with many, the reputation of very great, very 
extraordinary talents; while the Goodenoughs pro- 
nounced, still more authoritatively, that it was a clear 
proof the poor man had got “a kink in his brain.” — 
How he might have fared in these present times, I have 
no means of judging, as his essay probably very soon 
became nothing more than waste paper. Certain it is, 
that the sheep of my dear native state, when I can first 
recollect noticing them, exhibited not the slightest 
symptoms of having derived any benefit from his bene- 
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volent exertions in their behalf. 
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ong us to cherish the memory of every true 
benefsctor to his country. That Colonel Taylor 
was such, in an eminent degree, both by —— and 
example, is now acknowledged on all ands. His 
victories, although not of the kind which acquire 
most fame for those who achieve them—victories 
recorded in the blood of their fellow creatures— 
have yet been such as unquestionably contribute 
much more to human happiness: for they have 
been conquests gained over prejudice and igno- 
rance. He demonstrated by his actions, as well as 
his words, the capabilities of our soil; the resources 
of our profession; the best methods of augmenting 
them; and the way to diffuse comfort, plenty, and 
independence throughout an agricultural communt- 
ty. He proved, incontestibly, the comparative ease 
with which fields, abandoned for their utter exhaus- 
tion, could be restored to their original fertility, 
and, indeed, carried beyond it. He inspired his 
agricultural brethren with a laudable spirit of emu- 
lation, and elevated the character of our yeomanry 
to that station of pre-eminence in utility, to which 
it has so just a claim, from their furnishing the 
means of subsistence to all other ranks, orders, call- 
ings, and professions. In a word, he did more for 
the cause of agriculture, at least in the southern 
states, than any other man among us has ever yet 
done. 
This tribute of regard for the memory of one 
who honoured me with his friendship for thirty 
ears of my life, will not, I hope, be deemed irre- 
evant, in a work devoted to that cause which he 
so eminently contributed to promote. In noticing 
the progress of agricultural improvement among 
us, to have passed in silence over the name of such 
a man—one who may justly be considered the prime 
mover, the efficient source of this improvement— 
would have been not less repugnant to my sense of 
justice, than painful to the feelings of my heart, 
‘*That praise and honour should always be given to 
whom they are due,” is a maxim which should ne- 
ver be neglected any where; but especially under 
a government whose very existence greatly depends 
upon applauding and rewarding talent and merit, 
in whatever mode they may be displayed. 





POTATOES. 


Many farmers are in the habit of giving raw po- 
tatoes to all kinds of stock; but they are of a watery 
and griping nature, and accidents have frequently 
happened from their use, before the cattle have be- 
come accustomed to them. For milch cows they 
are very bad, purging them and rendering their milk 
too thin and poor even for suckling. If given raw 
to fatten oxen, good hay and bean meal should be 
allowed to counteract the watery quality of the 
roots. ‘There is, however, much difference in the 
nature of potatoes, and the mealy approach nearest 
to the nature of corn; the yellow afford the strong- 
est nutriment. [S. Magazine. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extract TO THE Epiror, DATED 
Mr. SKINNER, Cambridge, (Md.) May 13, 1828. 


Dear Sir,—I am gratified to say that our agri- 
‘oultural prospects are unusually flattering. My 
hemp and barley are waving in triumphant eaulta- 
tion over their prejudiced opponents, the “anti-no- 
velists.” I mean a class of men that are pursuing 
the principles of the cautious old woman, who seri- 
ously interdicted the- waters to her son, uatil he 
knew he could swim. In short, the standard of re- 
formation is planted, and truth and reason must fi- 
nally prevail. In haste, yours truly, 

JOS, E. MUSE. 





., When you mean to do a good action do not de- 
liberate about it, 


HORTICULTURE. 





ON THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE 
OF SILK. 


Extracts from the Manuva on THE CULTURE AND 
Manuracture or Sixx, prepared and communi- 
cated for the American Farmer, with remarks and 
notes, by a correspondent and practical cultivator. 

(Continued from page 69.) 

It was remarked in the first number of these ex- 
tracts, that, as there are few persons who will do 
more than enter into experiments this year, the de- 
scription of the laboratory would be deferred to a 
future number. As the following description of 
the hedge, or espalier, however, is based upon the 
supposition, that the laboratory has been described 
and is occupied, it seems necessary to say, that the 
bushes or faggots here directed to be fixed upon the 
wicker hurdles, may with equal facility be fixed 
upon the common tables or whatever else may be 
used. I have found that chestnut leaves answer a 
much better purpose than the faggots. 1 cut off the 
ends of chestnut boughs well hung with leaves, 
about a foot long, and stick them in clusters on the 
table. When the green leaves begin to wilt, they 
curl and form cavities, in which the worm will spin 
its cocoons. In this mode there is not so great a 
waste of silk in forming the outward work, as in 
the other, and the tow is much easier detached 
from the cocoon. 

Preparation of the Hedge or Espalier. 

A week or ten days before the worms are ready 
to mount, bundles of twigs of chestnut, hickory, 
oak, or of the birch of which stable-brooms are 
made, must be procured and prepared. 

These should be arranged into bunches, that the 
worms may easily climb up them, and fix them- 
Selves conveniently to pour out their first downy 
silk, and then work their cocoon. ‘These bushes 
should be neither too thick set nor too bare, to 
avoid inconveniences which will be mentioned here- 
after. As scon as it is observed that the worms 
want to rise, the faggots should be puf up against 
the inside wall, above the wicker trays, on the most 
convenient side, leaving fifteen inches between each 
bundle or faggot. 

‘The twigs or top branches of the bundles should 
touch the lower part of the tray above that on 
which it is placed; and, by being bent down by 
the tray above, form a species of arch, upon which 
we must observe: 

Ist. That the faggots should be placed a little 
aslant, so that the worms that climb up may not 
drop off. 

Qd. ‘That the faggots should always be longer 
than the height between the floor and the wicker 
hurdles, or, tham the height between the lower 
wicker and that above; thus they may always form 
a curve when placed between them, and in this 
manner, the worms that rise upon the curving part 
of the faggot, do not soil the worms that are climb- 
ing perpendicularly under them, when they evacu- 
ate, which would be the ease were the faggots not 
arched. 

3d. That the branches of the faggots should be 
spread out like fans, that the air may penetrate 
through all parts, and the worms may work with 
ease. When the worms are too near each other, 
they do not work so well, and form double cocoons, 
which are only worth half a single round cocoon. 
This inattention, which is almost universal, causes 
great loss every year, which is little known, except 
by the manufacturers who spin the silk, who are 
obliged to separate the double cocoons from the 
single—the silk being of an inferior quality. 

The little faggots should be fixed into the wicker 
work of the hurdles and not into the paper, which 





requires only to lift the paper at the edge of the 





wicker, to put in the ends of the faggots through 
the wicker; so as to let them touch the edges. This 
arrangement is also convenient for the cleaning of 
the hurdles, which must soon occur. 

Mr. Stephenson directs that openings should be 
left at the tops of the curves, because the worms al- 
ways make choice of them to form their cocoons. 
Another advantage arises from these openings, viz: 
that the cabins will contain a greater number of 
worms than when these vacancies are small. The 
very small tender shoots must also be cut off, as 
they are not able to carry the weight of a worm, 
and might occasion the loss of many of them by 
their tumbling off. The lowest shelf should pro- 
ject three inches, on each side, beyond the one 
next above it, and thé same difference must be 
made in all the other shelves progressively upwards, 
in order to receive the worms which may fall from 
the shelf above. These projections should be co- 
vered with brush, to break their fall: for the same 
reason brush should be placed on the bottoms and 
entrances of the cabins, to afford places for the 
worms to form cocoons, in case they should be 
stunned by falling, and disabled from again mount- 
ing on the branches. 

Having thus placed upon each hurdle and in their 
angles, a sufficient number of spreading faggots, 
the first worms that are ready, easily find their way 
up. If, in the course of this day, (which requires 
the very utmost care,) in watching the hurdles, 
some worms should be perceived ready to rise, they 
must be taken up = put near the ends of the ~ 
bushes. There should be also some dry twigs of 
oak, or other wood, put upon the wickers, and when 
the worms rise on them, they may be lifted and put 
close to the bushes, which will save the trouble of 
constantly looking for the worms that are ready to 
rise. 

It must be observed, however, on this subject, 
that, during the first three or four hours on which 
the silkworms give sign of rising, it is not neeessary 
to be ina hurry to make them climb up; for, by 
remaining some hours on the hurdles, they have 
— to cleanse themselves by evacuation upon the 
itter. 

Whatever may be the method followed in the 
course of this period, it is always desirable that the 
litle bundles should be well placed, well arched, 
clean and light, and not thick; that, as before said, 
the air may circulate freely, and that the worms 
may work with ease in them. 

Gathering of the Cocoons, 

Strong, healthy, well managed silkworms, will 
complete their cocoons in three days and a half at 
farthest, reckoning from the moment when they 
first begin casting the floss. This period will be 
shorter if the silkworms spin the silk in a higher 
temperature than that which has been indicated, 
and in very dry air. 

It is also more or Jess prolonged, if the silkworms 
are not well and healthy, or if they are exposed to 
a colder temperature than has been fixed: if they 
are exposed to transitions of heat and cold, to damp 
and viliated air, or to draughts of wind, before the 
cocoon is sufliciently advanced to shelter them en- 
tirely; and, in short, if a great number of silk- 
worms rise Jong after the first have risen, which is 
always the consequence of bad management and 
want of care. 7 . 

‘To avoid the losses which any slight inattention 
may have occasioned, it will be better not to take 
off the cocoons before the eighth or ninth day, 
reckoning from the time when the silkworms first 
rose. They may be taken off on the seventh, if 
the laboratories have been conducted with such re- 
gularity, that the time may be known with certainty 
when this may be done. , 

. Begin on the lower tier of hurdles, and take the 
cabins down gently, giving them to those who are 
to gather the cocoons. Place a basket between two 
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of the gatherers, to receive the cocoons; another 
person should receive the stripped bushes, which 
may be laid by for another year. All the cocoons 
that want a certain consistency and feel soft, should 
be laid aside, that they may not be mixed with bet- 
ter. Empty the baskets upon hurdles or trays, 
placed in rows, and spread the cocoons about four 
fingers deep, or nearly to the top of the wicker 
tray. When the cocoons are detached, the down 
or floss, in which the silkworms have formed the 
cocoon, should be taken off. If the cocoons are 
for sale, weigh them and.send them to the purcha- 
ser. The baskets, the floor, and all things used, 
should be cleaned. 

Pullein directs, when gathering the cocoons, to 
make four assortments: 1. Those designed for 
breed. 2. The dupions. 3. The firmest of those 
which are to be reeled. 4. Those of a looser tex- 
ture. 


Choosing the cocoons for the production of Eggs. 

About two ounces of eggs may be saved out of 
one pound and a half of male and female cocoons. 

The small cocoons of a straw colour, with hard 
ends and fine webs, and which are a little depressed 
in the middle, as if tightened by a ring or circle, are 
to be preferred. There are no certain signs to dis- 
tinguish the male from the female cocoons: the best 
known are the following: 

The small cocoons, sharper at one or both ends, 
and depressed in the middle, generally produce the 
male. The round full cocoon, without the ring or 
depression in the middle, usually contains the fe- 
male. ‘These, according tu Pullein, may be distin- 
guished from the dupions by the extra size, the 
clumsy shape, rather round than oval, of the Jat- 
ter. As, however, all marks may fail, an extra 
number may be kept of the best of those which are 
spun double, and when the moths come out, the 
males and females being easily distinguished, an 
addition can be made from them to the defective 
side.* 

By shaking the cocoon close to the ear, we may 
generally ascertain whether the chrysalis be alive. 
If it be dead, and loosened from the cocoon, it 
yields a sharp sound; when dead, it yields a dumb, 
moffled sound, and is more confined in the cocoon. 

Sauvage says, that the dupions or double co- 
couns, constantly produce a moth of each sex; and, 
on this account, advises them to be selected for 
seed; but it is a mistake to suppose, that this equa- 
lity in the sexes of the dupions takes place: for Mr. 
Nysten found, that of twenty double cocoons which 
he examined, seven contained two males; six, two 
females; and seven, one male and one female. 


Preservation of C: coons intended for Seed. 
Experience shews, that where the temperature of 
the room is above 73°, the transition of the chry- 
saiis to the moth state, would be too rapid, and the 
coupling will not be productive. If below 66°, the 
development of the moth is tardy, which is also in- 
jurious, Damp air will change it into a weak and 





*It is a fact, which all my experience proves, that any 
quantity of cocoons taken promiscuously, will yield 
about an equal number of each sex. This would seem 
also to prove the natural necessity for a male to every 
female, in the propagation of the species. In selecting 
cocoons for eggs, therefare, my first object is to take 
all the double ones, and then to add enough of the others, 
taken promiscuously, to complete the desired number. 
Should there be orange, or any cocoons of a colour 
other than the sulphur, 1 should exclude them; because 
I think it more than probable, they are the product of 
diseased worms. A friend of mine ottained eggs from 


cocoons of a pure sulphur colour, the worms from 
which produced several cocoons of a deep orange tinge. 
ihave some eggs now hatching, which were obtained 
from orange coloured cocoons, and shal} be able to as- 
certain whether they produce silk of the same colour, 
and whether the worms are healthy or otherwise. 


sickly moth. ‘The apartment should, therefore, be 
kept in an even, dry temperature, between 66° and 
73°, When collected, spread the cocoons on a dry 
floor, or on tables, and strip them clean of down or 
floss, to prevent the feet of the moth being entan- 
gled in it when coming out; while cleaning them, 
all those that appear to have any defect should be 
laid aside. This is the time, also, to separate the 
male and female cucoons, as far as we can distin- 
guish them. 

Mr. Stephenson directs the selection of an equal 
number of males and females, and to keep the co- 
coons of the same day’s mounting separate, that 
the moths may pierce them at the same time. 
the good cocoons, taken from the whole parcel, are 
all first mixed, and the selection for those intended 
for breeding, be made from this general heap, many 
will be set aside, which were formed by worms that 
had mounted upon different days, and which will.be 
pierced by the moths unequally,and hence there 
will not be an equal number of maies and females 
produced at the same time. ‘This irregular appear- 
ance may cause the loss of a great many moths or 
of several thousand eggs. Pullein orders the choice 
to be made from those shelves, or arbours in which 
the worms spun the earliest. But it is questionable 
whether the circumstance of early spinning, would 
affect the worm next season, unless the temperature 
of the apartment, in both seasons, was equal. 
Dandolo says, that the strength shewn by a worm 
in forming a cocoon, has no influence upon the fe- 
cundity of the male, nor upon the quality of the 
eggs. Cocoons of various tenuity and shapes, have 
equally afforded him large quantities of well im- 
pregnated eggs. Healthy worms, of equal weights, 
have given cocoons which varied in weight. 

When the selection bas been made, the sorted 
cocoons must be put on tables, in Jayers of about 
two inches, allowing the air to pass freely through 
them, that it may not be necessary to stir them [re- 
quently; but it is beneficial to stir them round once 
a day, if the air be moist. When the seed cocoons 
are not very numerous, they may be strung upon 
threads and hung against a wall, or suspended from 
a beam. Just so much of the middle of the cocoon 
is to be pierced with a needle, as is sufficient to at- 
iach it to the thread The middle is chosen, be 
cause it cannot be ascertained at which end the 
moth will pieree the, cocoon, Place a male and fe- 
male, alternately, upon the thread, that they may 
he near each other when they come out. 

If the heat of the apartment is above 73°, every 
method of diminishing the heat should be tried; 
such as keeping all apertures to the sunny sides 
carefully closed, to cause thorough draughts of air 
to dry the humidity that exhales from the chrysa- 
lides. Should the temperature rise to 78 or 82° 
the cocoons must be put into a cooler place, as a 
dry cellar. 

(To be continued.) 








INTERNAL InIPROVEMENT. 





(From the London Quarterly Journal of Science ana 
the Arts, for April, 1828.) 

ON THE INLAND NAVIGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 70.) 

Since the impulse has been given by the success- 
(ul example of New-York, every portion of th 
United States has teemed with plans of public 
works Many of these are in their very nature, 
either impracticable or useless; others, again are of 
the utmost value and importance. ‘The several lo- 
cal legislatures have, in various ways, aided and en- 
couraged the investigation or actual consiruction of 
canals; but in none, except Ohio, hxs the bold and 
successful policy of the state of N. York, by which its 








if 


whole strength was applied to the purpose, been fully 
imitated’ The federal government was applied to at 
an early period, to contribute its aid to internal im- 
provement, by a grant of public land to the several 
states, in proportion to the extent and importance 
of the works of internal improvement they might 
execute. This failed at the moment, and a consti- 
tutional question has since arisen, as to the powers 
of the general government in this respect, which 
bids fair to become the dividing line of powerful 
opposing parties, 

The inhabited parts of the United States may be 
considered as divided into two great portions, the 
sea coast and the western country. Hence, the in- 
ternal communications may be naturally arranged 
into three great classes: those which tend to form 
a line of communication parallel to the coast, those 
which connect tie western states to the sea board, 
and those more partial in their objects and limited 
in their influence. 

The coast of the United States presents a vari- 
ously indented outline, pierced in various places by 
great arms of the sea, of which the Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays, and Long island sound, are the 
most remarkable. Their very situation and direc- 
tion appear calculated to elicit the inquiry, whether 
it would not be possible to connect them, and thus 
to substitute an internal communication safe from 
the violence of storms, and easily defended from an 
enemy, for the more tedious and dangerous passage 
by sea? This great line of navigation has, conse- 
quently, engaged the attention not only of local 
governments, but of the general administration. 
Little has, however, been actually effected. We 
shall proceed, however, to point out the several 
parts belonging to this system, and mention the con- 
dition in which they respectively stand. 

The most northern canal intended to facilitate a 
communication parallel to the coast,'is one from 
Massachusetts to Buzzard’s bay. This has been 
carefully examined, within the last year, by a board 
of military engineers, and reported to be practica- 
ble at no great expense. It is intended that it shall 
be made a navigation for large sloops, but no active 
steps have hitherto Leen taken towards its execu- 
tion ; 

Long island sound, the bay and barbour of New 
York and the Raritan river, afford an uninterrupted 
navigation for large sloops as far as New Bruns- 
wick, in the state of New Jersey From this town 
tu the navigable waters of the Delaware, the dis- 
tance isno more than thirty miles. ‘The country is 
remarkably favourable for a carnal, which might be 
executed on a level sixty feet above the tide, and 
requiring, in consequence, about six locks at each 
extremity. A want of public spirit and liberal 
views in the government of the state of New Jer- 
sey. has hitherto prevented its accomplishment. It 
would not be a difficult matter to show that the 
tolls, on such a canal, would yield a profit greater, 
annually, than the whole revenues of that state. 
Still. however, no argument has been found suffi- 
ciently powerful to indace the legislature to take 
the execution upon itself. On two different occa- 
sions, acts to incorperate private companies have 
heen passed, but both have been so clogged with 
restrictions, as to prevent capitalists from investing 
their funds. Norts there any reasonable hope that 
the object will be speedily effected. The state un- 
luckily labours, and must always labour, under the 
original defects of its position. Separated from the 
proprietary government of New York, while the 
latter was still the apanuge of James, Duke of York, 
the limits had no reference to any other object but 
ease of demarcation. ‘The Hudson separates it 
from New York on the one side, and the Delaware 
from Pennsylvania on the other. However definite 
these may be as territorial limits, they operate, by 
their facilities of navigation, rather as bonds of 
union, than as divisions of the inhabitants in their 
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vicinity from those of the two adjacent states 
Hence the citizens of East and West Jersey have 
different feelings and views upon almost every ques- 
tion of public interest, nor does it appear possible 
to unite them in exertion by the force of public 
spirit. It is, therefore, hardly probable that this, 
perhaps the most important of all the links in the 
chain of the coast navigation, will be speedily ef- 
fected, unless the power of undertaking such en- 
terprises be recognised to exist in the general go- 
vernment, or it should be construed into a neces- 
sary preparation for future defence. In this last 
light, in truth, it may be considered as especially 
important. ? 

The communication between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays, has been under more fortunate 
auspices. It has been intrusted by the states of 
Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania, to a char- 
, tered company, which has undertaken, in good 
faith and with much spirit, the objects of its incor- 
poration. ‘This canal will, in consequence, be fi- 
nished and navigable by the close of the year 1828 
It is calculated fr vessels drawing seven feet of wa- 
ter, and the locks are twenty-two feet in breadth, 
and one hundred feet in length, between the gates. 
It lies eight feet above the high tides of the con- 
tiguous bays, and has, therefore, but one lock at 
each extremity, besides the tide-locks. To effect 
this plan, there is necessarily a deep cut nearly 
four miles in length, and seventy-six feet in depth, 
at the highest part of the ridge. ‘The whole canal 
is less than eighteen miles in length. 

‘The navigation of the Chesapeake is safe and 
uninterrupted as far as the Capes of Virginia; with- 
in these is situated the town of Nortolk, a commer- 
cial mart of some importance. The harbour of this 
city has been connected with the sounds that ex- 
tend along a great part of the coast of No:th Caro 
lina, by a canal passing through a vast morass 
called the “Dismal Swamp,” whence the name of 
the communication is derived. 

Albemarle, Pamlico and Core sounds, afford an 
uninterrupted lind-locked communication as far as 
Beaufort, in North Carolina. But to render the 
passage more safe and certain, it has been proposed 
to cut a canal from Plymouth through Washington 
and Newbern to Beaufort. From this last town, a 
range of islands extends, enclosing sounds, to with 
in a few miles of the mouth of Cape Fear river, with 
which a communica'ion may be opened at a small 
expense. Near the niouth of Cape Fear river, stands 
the town of Wilmington, from which a canal is pro- 
jected to Georgetown, situated on the river Pedee, 
in'South Carolina. A cane] has also been survey- 
ed from this last named place to Charleston, paral- 
Jel to the coast. From the harbour of Charleston, 
a passage exists behind Edisto island, as far as the 
river of that name, and from that river a canal is 
proposed to unite it to the Savannah, the boundary 
of the states of South Carelina and Georgia. 

The whole coast of Georgia is lined by the sea 
islands, within which are navigable sounds, and 
they extend beyond the southein limits of the state 
as far as the mouth cf the river St. Johns, in Flo- 
rida. By means of thigJast river. or the St. Mary's, 
the southern boundary of Georgia, engineers, in 
the service of the general government, are engg- 
ed in seeking a communication for large vessels 
with the Guif of Mexico. ‘That such a passage is 
practicable, is said to be certain; nay, it is said 
that the government is in possession of papers 
that prove that one actually exists for vessels of 
small size, which had been used for piratical pur- 
poses, before the cession of Florida to the United 
States. 

All the canals we have inentioned, from Norfolk 
southwards, may be constructed at small expense, 
as the country is low and level; even tidelucks may, 
in most cases, be dispensed with. 

As an appendix to the artificial navigation pa- 





rallel to the’ coast of the United States, may be in- 
serted the navigation of the Connecticut and Hud- 
son rivers,and Lake Champlain. These form links 
of the great chain of communication from the ex- 
treme northern frontier to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
are therefore more properly classed under this head 
than as merely local enterprises. 

We have already stated that an imperfect navi- 
gation had long existed from Barnet in Vermont to 
Hartford in Connecticut, which last place is acces- 
sible by the river of that name, for vessels of up- 
wards of one hundred tons. This was, however, 
so precarious and uncertain, that it has been re- 
solved to abandon the river altogether, and con- 
struct a lateral canal. For this purpose it has been 
proposed to leave the river near the town of North- 
anipton, to proceed by Westfield in Massachusetts, 
avd Farmington in Connecticut, to the Pert of New 
Haven. So much of this canal as lies within the 
state of Connecticut, is in rapid progress, and will 
probably be finished during the present year, 1828. 
That part lying in Massachusetts has also been 
committed, by a liberal act of that state, to the 
same incorporated company. Lake Ciamplain al- 
fords a deep and bold navigation from the Canada 
frontier to its head at the village of Whitehall; at 
this place commences the “Champlain canal” of the 
state of New York. ‘This navigation receives its 
waters from the Hudson river, by means of a weir 
thrown across it at Fort Edward. ‘The summit ex- 
tends north from this twelve wiles; the fall towards 
the Hudson is thirty feet; towards Lake Champlain 
fitty-tour feet; the whole length of the canal is about 
twenty-four miles, From Fort Edward the passage 
was at first effected by deepening the bed of the 
Hudson, and by a few lateral cuts as far as Sarato- 
ga, Where a lateral canal commenced, extending a 
distance of seventeen miles to Waterford, at the 
coufluence of the Mohawk and Hudson. 
~ Subsequent improvements have, however, been 
made, so as to form an entire canal from Fort Ed- 
ward to Albany, crossing the Mohawk just below 
the fails of the Cohos. From Albany, the Hudson 
is navigable without interruption, except for a few 
weeks in the year by ice, for vessels of one hundred 
tons; ships of five hundred tons may ascend as far 
as the city of Hudson, one hundred and filty miies 
from the sea; and the largest line-ol-battle ship may 
find a channel, no where less than a thousand yards 
in breadth, and as far as Newburg, sixty-five miles 
above the city ef New York. 

Thus, then, three separate navigations may be 
considered as entering in the city of New York, 
two of which extend to the extreme northern fron- 
tier of the United States; that by the Hudson, 
Northern Canal, and Lake Champlain, is complet- 
ed; that by way of New Haven to the Connecticut 
river in a state of great forwardness; the third, in- 
tended to open a passage to Massachusetts bay, 
and to avoid the dangerous and exposed voyage 
around Cape Cod, and the shoals of Nantucket, is 
seriously contemplated, and practicabie at a low 
expense. From New York to the south a chain of 
inland communication has been investigated (and one 
of the most important parts nearly completed,) by 
which a vessel may pass safe from storms, and out of 
the reach of a maritime enemy so far as the Gulf of 
Mexico. When the whole of the links of this chain 
will be completed, it is difficult to predict. Many 
parts of it are, however, called for to facilitate the 
local traffic of the districts in which they are situ- 
ated; others again are important only as portions 
of the general scheme. The first of these will no 
doubt be speedily accomplished, now that the spirit 
of interval improvement has been awakened; the 
last will probably be left to the general government, 
and may very possibly remain untouched, unless the 
necessity be rendered imperative by national wants, 
as it would be in the event of a future war. 


——— ~~ 


LADIBS’ DEPARTMBNT. 





(From Kennedy’s Instructions to Mothers.) 

DENTITION—TEETHING. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 
Mankind receive successive sets of teeth—the 
milk or deciduous, and the adult or permanent. — 
The former includes twenty; of these four are in- 
cisors, two cuspids, and four grinding teeth, in each 
aw. 

In children, the central incisors of the lower jaw 

are generally the first to pierce the gum; in a mouth 
afterwards, their counterparts in the upper jaw 
make their appearance. These, in a few weeks, 
are succeeded by the lateral incisors of the lower; 
and then by those of the upper jaw. Sometimes, 
however, the latter precede the former in the per- 
fection of their growth. About the fifteenth month, 
the anterior grinders of the lower jaw elevate their 
white surfaces above the gum; then the cuspids, and 
in the end, the large molar teeth make themselves 
visible, the inferior generally being antecedent to the 
superior teeth. The last tooth does not rise till the 
beginning of the third year of life. This is the 
mote regular and common order in which the teeth 
consecutively assume their positions in the jaw; but 
it is not universal. When they appear in irregular 
succession, it has been said, that more irritation and 
pain, and more of those symptoms ordinarily ascrib> 
ed to teething, accompany their progress. 
With the rising of the second grinder, the deei-. 
duous set may be considered as completed; for the 
third, being formed about the eighth year, when 
the jaw has advanced towards its perfect form, is 
never shed, but truly constitutes the first permanent 
tooth. The grinders of the adult, indeed, are pro- 
perly the permanent teeth, for they alone arise in 
this part of the jaw, and retain their original 
places. 

During the sixth and seventh years, the young 
person's jaws have so much enlarged, that spaces 
are left between the deciduous teeth, which now 
begin falling out*and give place to the permanent. 


longer in a state of nature; and circumstances, nu- 
merous and diversified, have aff-cted their health 
and growth. For this reason, it happens that in 
regard to time, the shedding of their teeth is by no 
means regular: in certain individuals, they fall out 
three years sooner than others, and, in frequent in- 
stances, some of them permanently retain their ori- 
ginal positions. We ought, therefore, to be at all 
times well assured of the adult tooth being ina 
staté of progressive advancement, before that of 
the primary set is heedlessly extracted. 

Nature has bencficently provided, that while the 
jaw bones are still small, the permanent teeth 
should rise slowly and in succession, so as to escape 
being crowded into too narrow a space, and of 
course turned from their proper direction. Slow- 
ness in shedding the deciduous, or a premature de- 
velopement of the permanent teeth, is a very gene- 
ral cause of irregularity in their ultimate arrange- 
ment. Commonly, the incisors of the under jaw 
become locse when the foremost of the secondary 
grinders are penetrating the gum; the central soon 
after appear; and, in two or three months ihore, 
those of the upper jaw arise. Next, in about four 
months, the lateral incisois give way, and their 


time with the anterior grinders: the lateral incisors 
another year, the temporary grinders grow lodse, 
but the cuspids are enabled to retain their holtkof 
their sockets for a short time longer, by meang OE 


ers and the cuspids have decayed, they are suc- 
ceeded, about the ninth year, by the bicuspids and 





(To be continued.) 


cuspids of the adult set. Before the end of the 


Children, at this period, have ceased t> be any * 


permanent successors take their plices at the same . 


of the upper jaw then follow; and, in the course of >" 


their lengthened fangs. When the anteriog grind. 
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eleventh year, the farthest back of the bicuspids 
take place of the anterior grinders, the second of 
which does not appear for five or six years after 
the permanent teeth commence occupying their 
sites. 

Between the eighteenth and twentieth year of 
the person’s age, the jaw acquires its final propor- 
tions: then, also, the third grinder, or wisdom-tooth, 
ascends into its site. ‘his is shorter and smaller, 
and more inclined inward ‘han any of the rest, and 
its fangs are less regular and distinct. From the 
cuspids to the last grinder, the fangs become much 
shorter; and from the first incisor backwards, the 
_ teeth themselves stand less out from their sockets 

and the gums. 

Induration does not commence, in all the teeth, 
at the same period. Jncisors—A portion of their 
crown appears in the fourth foetal month; the bone- 
like structure which includes the pulp is then a line 
in thickness; the central are farthest advanced in 
their development; and the fluid contained in the 
capsule bas a yellow, sometiu:es reddish colour. By 
the sixth month, two-thirds of them are formed; at 
birth, their crown is perfect; and in five or six 
months more, the central have terminated their 
formation, and the lateral are far advanced. Cus- 
pids.—Their summit, in the fourth month, exhibits 
the first point of its induration; in the sixth, the 
crown usually begins assuming its destined form; 
two thirds of it are distinct at birth; and when the 
infant has arrived at the middle of-its first year, 
not more than two-thirds of the root has been form- 
ed. Small Molars.—'Vheir body is quite well de- 
fined in the fourth month; in the sixth, their tuber- 
cles are visible, and in some the process of indura- 
tion has evidently commenced; their tubercles, at 
birth, are very distinct; in the first molar teeth 
sometimes five tubercles become manifest, while 
these of the second also are well formed and con- 
joined at their base by a layer, which is not yet 
perfectly indurated; by the end of the fifth month, 
the growth of their roots has made considerable 
progress. Large Molars—In the fourth month of 
the foetal state, the first of these has imperfectly 
assumed its elemental form; at birth, it possesses no 
trace of induration; about the end of the sixth 
month of infancy, the crown of the first is indurat- 
ed, and the second is much enlarged. 

Immediately after induration is established in the 
first small molar tooth, that process commences in 
the incisors and cuspids of the permanent dentition. 
It proceeds in the following order: the interior in- 
cisor, in the sixth month after birth—the exterior 
incisor and the cuspid, between the seventh and 
ninth months—the anterior small molars, during the 
second year—the second smail molars in the third— 
and the last of the large molars, usually in the 
ninth. This process always begins in the lower 
teeth, both of the deciduous and permanent sets. 

( To be continued.) 





Uservr. Hints revative to Bepcrotrues, Mat- 
TRESSES, Cusuions, &c. 


The purity of feathers and wool employed for 
mattresses aud cushions ought to be considered as 
a first object of salubrity. Animal emanations may, 
under many circumstances, be prejudicial to the 
health; but the danger is still greater, when the wool 
is impregnated with sweat, and the excrementitious 
parts of persons who have experienced putrid and 
contagious diseases. Bedclothes, and the wool of 
mattresses, therefore, cannot be too often beat, card- 
ed, cleaned, and washed, ‘This is a caution which 
cannot be too often recommended. 

It would be very easy in most situations, and very 
effectual, to fumigate them with muriatic gas. 





. 
Clean castors and a clean table cloth, are essen- 
tial ingredients to domestic happiness. 
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Pevicrees oF THoRovGH-BRED Horses. 
Furnished for “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Farmer, by the author of “Annals of the Turf.” 


THE NOTED HORSE PresIDENT, 


Will stand the ensuing season, at the subscriber's 
in Dinwiddie county, Va. and will be let to mares 
at ten dollars the season, or five dollars the leap, 
and 1s. 6d. to the groom. Mares may be insured 
for twenty dollars. 

President is a beautiful dapple grey, rising eight 
years old, upwards of 154 hands high, and for pro- 
portion and symmetry of parts, inferior to no ani- 
mal of his kind. 

Feb. 15th, 1796. Drury Jones, 

Presipent was got by the noted imported horse 
Clockfast, his dam “‘old Poll” by the imported horse 
Fearnought, his grandam by old Partner—his great 
grandam by old Jolly Roger, out of the noted im- 
ported mare Mary Grey. Poll’s dam brought the 
noted running mare Betsy Baker; she also brought 
Colonel Claiborne’s Flimnap, that was supposed by 
good judges to be equal in the four mile heats to 
any horse in this country. 

President himself has always run with success. 
He distanced three fine horses at Newbern with 
ease. He also took a purse at Hicksford, after co- 
vering the whole season, where he beat Major Clai- 
borne’s mare and others. 


ECLIPSE, 


Will be let to mares at forty-eight shillings for 
the ensuing season, and twenty-shillings the leap, 
the latter to be paid down. ‘I'he season to com- 
mence the 20th instant and expire 15th August en- 
suing. Notes must be sent with the mares, payable 
to the subscriber, Ist October next. 

WituiaM Cote. 
Prince George, Va., March, 1796. 

Ecuirse was got by the imported horse Obscuri- 
ty, his dam by Apollo, his grandam by old Valiant, 
and his great grandam by Tryall. Eclipse is a very 
fine chestnut sorrel, sixteen hands high, rising six 
years old. His beauty, elegant figure and strength 
are too well known in the neighbourhood of Peters- 
burg, to require further description, W. C. 


PORTO-BELLO, 


Now in high perfection, full fifteen hands three 
inches high, rising four years old, will cover mares 
this season, at the subscriber's, in Dinwiddie coun- 
ty, near Sappony church, at four dollars the season 
and eight dollars the insurance, ‘The greatest at- 
tention paid to mares sent to him. 

Beriecp Starx. 


Porto-Betto was got by Commutation, his dam 
was the famous running mare known by the name 
of Waiker’s Flimnap, whose blood and extraordi- 
nary performances on the turf, make a further de- 
scription unnecessary. 

March 7, 1796. 


COMMUTATION, 


A fine bay, sixteen hands, most elegantly formed, 
will stand at my stable in Lunenburg county, and 
will be let to mares at eight dollars the season, or 
four dollars the leap. Notes will be expected with 
the mares, payable the 1st December next. Good 
pasturage gratis, but I will not be answerable for 
accidents or escapes. The season will expire Ist 
August next. Sam’t Jogpan. 





March 12th, 1796. 





Pedigree.—I hereby certify that Commutation 
was got by Colonel Syms’ noted horse Wildair, his 
dam.by Colonel Tayloe’s Yorick, his grandam by 
Little David, (a horse bred by Colonel 'Tayloe from 
his English horse Childers and Jenny Cameron,) 
his great grandam by Morton’s Traveller, and his 
g. g- grandam was the famous English running 
mare known by the name of Oxnard’s Muslin Face, 
imported by Mr. Morton, for whose performances 
in England, consult the stud books. 

January 21st, 1788. Joun BELFIELD. 

I hereby certify that I trained the above horse 
Commutation, and from repeated trials with the 
best horses in the state, I am of opinion that he 
was not only the fleetest, but the best winded horse 
I ever had charge of. 

April 9th, 1791, 


THE ImporRTED HORSE Herop, 


A handsome grey, of elegant form, rising four 
years old, and near fifteen hands high, will stand 
the ensuing season at the farm of Richard Ran- 
dolph, Jun-, in Cumberland county, on Appomatox 
river, and will be let to mares at the moderate price 
of sixteen dollars the season. Well inclosed and 
extensive pasturage, equal to any in Virginia, and 
the greatest attention assured to mares, but no re- 
sponsibility for escapes or other accidents. 

WivuiaM Hytrton. 

Pedigree.—Herop was got by Young Herod, son 
of the famous old Herod, out of one of Lord Cler- 
mont’s stud, a daughter of Conductor, his sire so 
well known and distinguished on the turf, was out 
of a Matchem mare, daughter of Florizel. In point 
of blood he cannot be excelled, being from the first 
running stock in England.* 

March 7th, 1796. 


Henry Youna. 


Wm. Hy ton. 





WILDAIR, FIGURE, &c. 
Mr. SKINNER, Barnum’s hotel, May 13, 1828. 


Dear Sir,-—-I thank you for the sheets of the 
American Farmer, which you sent me. 

I will correct a few immaterial errors, which, [ 
perceive, you have been led into by some of your 
correspondents. In the pedigree of Diana, (May 
9th,) the imported horse Wildair is said to be sired 
by Fearnought, he by Regulus, and he by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian. Wildair was got by Cade, and 
he by the Godolphin Arabian. I do not know when 
Wildair was imported into this country, but [ recol- 
lect seeing a colt (Col. J. Sim’s Wildair, very large 
and elegant,) got by him, win a purse at Upper 
Marlborough, in May, 1768. He afterwards be- 
longed to Col. John Weems, ef Calvert county. 
He was good at a single four miles’ heat, but did 
not repeat well. Wildair was also sire of Mr. De- 
lancey’s Sultana; she made a good race at Anna- 
polis in October, 1773, but was beaten by Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s Primrose in three three-mile heats. Sultana 
won the second heat. Wildair was afterwards sent 
back to England, and covered high, but never, I 
believe, for fifty guineas. His stock was not capital. 
He was beat by Sportsman before he was imported 
into this country. ° 

Mr. Bond, although fond of the turf, and the own- 
er of some very fine horses, knew ‘but little of the 
best runnersin England. He mentions Eclipse and 
Herod as the two best horses England ever produced. 
Childers and Eclipse were the two best and fleetest 
horses that England ever produced. Herod, al- 
though a good racer and celebrated stallion, was in- 
ferior to many. He was the hindmost of six that 
run for a purse in May, 1766, which was won by 
bay Malton in seven mi-.utes, forty-three seconds. 
Jenkin and Royal George were second and third; 
the other two are rot recollected. 








* This pedigree cannot be understood. 
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Figure was imported by Dr. Hamilton in thefall 
of the year 1765. In Apnil, 1766, he won the purse 
at Annapolis, in four four-mile heats, beating Mr. 
Calvert’s Regulus, Mr. Bullen’s Sterling, and some 
others. Regulus won the first heat, Figure the se- 
cond, Sterling the third, and Figure’ the fourth, 
beating Sterling six inches only. It was thought 
that Figure had not recovered his strength and 
agility. In May, 1768, he won the purse i Pper 
Marlborough, beating Mr. Galloway’s Semm, Mr. 
Thornton’s Moneyman, and Mr. Thomas’s Buck- 
skin. These two are the only races Figure ran 
in America. He was eleven years old in 1768. 
Dr. Hamilton sold him, a few years afterwards, to 
a gentleman (I believe Col. Head) in New Jersey. 
He was sire of Mr. Gibson’s Cub mare. She won 
many races and was seldom beaten. 

OF. Figure’s pedigree, I know but little. He was 
a bay, and the handsomest horse I ever saw. He 
took his name from his form. He was got by 3 
gray, called Old Figure, he by an Arabian called 
Bashaw, and afterwards re-named Old Standard. 
The dam of Dr. H’s Figure was got by Young 
Standard, probably a son of Old Standard. _ 

When I go to Annapolis I will get his pedigree, 
if to be obtained. 


Mr. Gitting’s gray horse [Chesapeake,] was got by |” 


Sweeper, and when very young he was owned by 
Peregrine Freeland, of Calvert county. Perhaps 
he bred him. 

With respect and esteem, G. D. 





OLD FIGURE. 

J.S. Sxmvner, Esa. May 9th, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—As you have made use of my name 
in a certificate of the time a four mile heat was run 
at Washington, by Floretta, First Consul and Os- 
car, which I remember well, as I held one of the 
stop-watches, and a very correct one, it was agreed 
by all to be the time you mention. But I wish to say, 
that Figure, Dr- Hamilton’s horse, had done run- 
ning in 1769. I then went to school near the brick 
church, between Queen Ann and Marlborough, and 
was, at every race run there, with my old bed-fel- 
low and class-mate, Governor Bowie, and only 
once saw him led out on the course to shew. He 
was at Annapolis in 1770, I know, to shew, and 
think that his race with Ga!loway’s Selim was in 
1767, but am not certain—I think it was the last he 
run, Yours, respectfully, Eck 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


INSPECTIONS OF WHEAT FLOUR. 
(From the Philadelphia Price Current.) 
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RECIPES. 





LIVERWORT. 

The Winchester (Va.) Republican furnishes addi- 
tional evidence in favour of the use of Liverwort, as 
a cure for the consumption. The certificate of Mr. 
John Mitchell, of that town, states, that for five 
years he was in a gradual decline; was afflicted with 
a distressing cough and pains in the breast and 
shoulders, and all the other symptoms of a person 
in the last stage of a consumption. Reduced al- 
most to a skeleton, and abandoned by his physician, 
preparations were made for his funeral, as it was 
confidently believed that he could not survive one 
hour. He was persuaded, reluctantly, however, to 
use the liverwort, and in twenty-four es he expe- 
rienced relief, and in three weeks had a fair pros- 
pect of being soon restored to health. He now en- 
joys excellent health and appetite, and attributes 
his restoration entirely to the use of the liverwort. 


[ Philad. Gaz. 





Before thou censurest others, look into thine own 


heart, and ask thyself whether it is clear of the 
same fault. 


Politeness costs but littie, and procures much. 








REMEDY FOR THE BITE OF SNAKES, 
Department of War, 
Office Indian Affairs,10th May, 1828. 
To J. S. Sxinner, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—I inclose herewith, for publication in 
the American Farmer, a copy of a letter from Mr. 
David Jones, of Wellsburg, in which he names the 
wild indigo, (Podalyria tinctoria,) as a specific 
against the effects of bites of snakes, stating the 
manner of applying it. Every body knows the 
wild indigo, it being so frequently resorted to, to 
protect horses from the bites of flies, by being ga- 
thered and put about their heads and necks. 

Very truly yours, 
THO. L. MCKENNEY. 


Wellsburg, April 20, 1828. 
To Tomas L. McKenney, Ese. 


Sir,—Ia looking over a New York paper, a few 
days ago, I saw an order said to have been issued, 
by directions of the War Department, from your 
office, inquiring of the different Indian agents, to 
know what remedies were used by the Indians, for 
the bites of mad-dogs and snakes. My acquain- 


tance, from eight to twelve years, with the manners 
and customs of the Indians, has given me an 
portunity of becoming acquainted with many cures 
used by them, which enables me to answer your 
inquiries in part. Two cases of snake-bites eame 
under my own inspection. ys 

The most quick and safe remedy. used by the In- 
dians, is as follows: Take the wild indigo, bruise it 
and put it on the bite; then follow it with a strong 
decoction made of the same plant; continue to 
keep the wound well saturated with the decoction, 
and in a short time it will extract all the poison. I 
have found the indigo on many of the tributary 
streams of the Ohio, and it is to be found in most 
countries that are inhabited by the rattle and cop- 
persnakes. §§ With great esteem, 
1 am, sir, yours, &e. 

DAVID JONES. 


THE PARMAR. 


Ba.tmmoreE, Fripay, May 23, 1828. 














Steam Parintina Presses. 


Being called to the seat of government, a few 
days since on business, we casually visited the exten- 
sive printing establishment of the National Intelli- 
gencer, and had the pleasure of witnessing the 
operation of the newly invented machine printing 
presses, which are moved by steam. Our surprise 
was so great on beholding the movements of this 
ingenious and admirable machinery, that we have 
thought a brief notice of it would not be out of 
place in our paper. ‘These presses are the inven- 
tion of Mr. Daniel Tredwell, of Boston. ‘They 
may be propelled by any power. The four set up 
by Messrs. Gales & Seaton, are moved by a beau- 
tiful high-pressure steam-engine of about five-horse 
power. ‘They each strike off about five hundred 
sheets an hour, and each press is attended by two ° 
girls, one to supply the paper, and one to take off 
the sheets as fast as they are printed. The pres- 
sure is given perpendicularly by a carn, acting ona 
toggle-joint, and not by a cylinder. The inking 
apparatus is peculiar and simple, but most in 
nious; and the perfect distribution of the ink, be- 
fore it is imparted to the types, is a principal cause 
of the superior beauty of the printing over that of 
other presses. ‘The English have invented various 
machines on the cylinder principle, for printing 
newspapers (only) with wonderful rapidity; but Mr. 
Tredwell’s press is the only kind which, as far as 
we know, has been invented for book-printing, and 
this it executes of the finest kinds and in the most 
beautiful manner. We understood from the pro- 
prietors, that they considered this the most valua- 
ble invention in printing presses, and the greatest 
benefit pence tek | on the art of printing since its 
discovery. . 

It was certainly most interesting to see four ex- 
tensive and complicated machines in operation, by 
an invisible power, (the steam-engine being in a de- 
tached building and communicating with the presses 
by machinery under the floor of the press-room,) 
and to watch the ingenious combinations acting as 
if by conscious volition, to produce the results 
whie®are required. The cost of the four presses, 
we ufiderstood to have been about $5,000, the 
amount paid to the patentee for the privilege of 
using them, $3,000, and the steam-engine about 
$2,000—making an aggregate cost of from $10,000 
to $11,000. The engine consumes about six bushels 
of Richmond or Potomac coal per day, and the at- 
tendance on the whole machinery, besides the two 
girls, is a superintendant of the presses andan en- 
gineer. ; 

The enterprise originated in the desire of the 





proprietors to execute the Congressional printing 
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with yet greater despatch, and their success, in that 
respect, is the admiration of all who have had any 
opportunity of estimating the wonderful rapidity 
and accuracy with which the largest public docu- 
ments are stricken off. 





¢»Aware of the general and anxious solicitude 
produced by the news of the sickness of General 
Lafayette, the following extract is taken from the 
last letter received from that constant friend of Ame- 
rica, to J. S, Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, dated 

‘Paris, March 28, 1828. 

“It is with a lively and deep regret that I have 
heard the death of General Brown—a few days be- 
fore we have been informed of the loss of Governor 
De Witt Clinton. Distance does not soften the 
feelings of friends on those melancholy occasions 
I have been very sick for upwards of two months. 
A bronchial inflammation, with the addition, for a 
few days, of a pleurisy, has confined me to my bed. 
I now am a convalescent, and begin tu attend the 
Chambre des Deputés, where some, very inade- 
quate to be sure, but real ameliorations are likely 
to take place. Remember me most affectionately 
to our friends at Baltimore and Washington.” 





Neat Farmina on a LarGe Scare. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


Sir,—Knowing your penchant for rural excur- 
sions, and rural scenery and occupations, | could 
not help wishing you had been of a large party of 
gentlemen, of which I had the pleasure to be one, 
on a visit to Harew- op, by invitation from the mu 
nificent and hospitable proprietor of that, now, 
splendid estate. You could not easily imagine any 
thing which would be mure useful and demonstra 
tive to the listless agriculturist, than two well drawn 
pictures of Harewoun; ove representing whit it 
was, the other what it is, 2s we viewed it on the 
10th inst. 

—— —— ——— — “But who can paint 
Like nature? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers?” 

The company made their appearance at different 
hours of the forenoon, in small parties, and as they 
successively arrived, rambled off, on foot, or on 
horseback, over extensive and verdant fields, where 
every thing that caught the eye, evinced the best 
taste and the highest degree of improvement; and 
what rendered these the more striking was, the mis- 
erable condition of poverty and barrenness that sur- 
rounded the farm on every side. 

Its natural situation, stretching along the shores 
of the Gunpowder, and indented by creeks, ‘in- 
habited by fish of every species; and frequented 
by every fowl] that nature hath taught to dip 
the wing in water”—is of itself extremely beau- 
tiful; whilst the fields of great size, covered with 
luxuriant crops of different grains and grasses, pre 
sent various Jandscapes of extreme cleanliness and 
fertility, not surpassed, in these respects, it is be- 
lieved, by any thing to be seen on the manors of 
the most opulent in England. ‘The immense fields 
of red clover, were particularly conspicuous, being 
even as bowling greens and free from extraneous 
growth of any kind. The domestic animals, except 
a portion which had been lately bought of a large 
flock of sheep, were all in the highest pl 
The numerous herd of cattle are of the Devon blood, 
from the stuck sent by Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, Eng- 
land, to the present fair M«rchioness of Wellesley, 
uniform in their shape, and deep mahogany colour; 
but the amateurs of the party were most attract- 
ed by the many groups of deer, that, as evening ap- 
proached, emerged from their shady retreats to 
graze in open field. 

Perhaps you may say that money will buy any 
thing, but not so—it will not buy taste for its pos- 
sessor, neither is its possession always accompanied 


t— 


with continued industry and becoming hospitality 

[t is the rare union of these precious qualities, that 
dignifies the object in whom they are concentrated, 
and commands for him the admiration and good 
will of all. I am satisfied from the levelness and 
natural quality of the land at Harewood, that the 
lands of the Eastern shure of Maryland may all be 
made extremely productive of grass, for, besides 
the prodigious crops of various kinds, that a few 
weeks nore will make ready for the scythe, I should 
judge that there must now be there of the last year’s 
crop, not less than one hundred tons in reserve. 

A country which may be made, by its shells and 
its marle banks, abundant in grass, ought, of course 
to produce fine horses, cattle, grain, butter, cheese, 
&e.; and it is known that in the saltness of its atmos- 
phere, that portion of our state possesses a pecali- 
arity highly congenial to the growth of sheep,a 
branch of industry which, it is hoped, will be fa- 
voured by the new tariff. For those who cultivate 
flat land, another lesson may be learned at Hare- 
wood, where, by constant and well conducted drain 
ing, the desideratum of muisture without saturation, 
has been obtained. But Mr. Oliver’s taste has been 
in nothing more remarkable than in the preserva- 
tion and distribution of his woods, yet ia that, no- 
thing seems to be the fruit of design; ars celare ar- 
tem. All seems to be the spontaneous work of 
nature. By the removal of a few trees at one 
point, a fine expanse of water is opened to the 
view, whilst a clump left on some rising ground, or 
a grove springing from an unsightly ravine, in ano- 
ther part of the farm, serve at once to preserve the 
land from washing, and to soften and beautify the 
prospect— 

‘shade, unperceiv’d, so softening shade; 

And all so forming an harmonious whole, 

That as they still succeed, they ravish still.” 

But I repeat, | wish you had beea with us; how 

much more you would have been gratified, than 

with this hasty and most imperfect sketch from 
One oF THE Parry. 





@3-The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, will be held at Oak- 
lands, the residence of ‘Thos. Oliver, Esq. on ‘Thurs- 
day next. A full meeting is desirable, as prelimi- 
nary steps ought then to be taken in reference to 
the next Cattle Show. 





&3- The following items give a striking sketch 
of the growing trade of the Susquehanna. 
(From the Harrisburg Reporter, May 9.) 


TRaDE OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 

Never within tbe recollection of our oldest inha- 
bitants, has so much produce come down the Sus- 
quehanna as this spring. For the last two weeks 
the river opposite Harrisburg has been like a float- 
ing world. Ark loads of wheat have been sold here 
during the present week at seventy-five cents per 
bushel—lumber commands the followiug prices, viz: 


Best pannel boards (per 1000 feet,) ‘ $15 
do. common, . ‘ F ’ ‘ ‘ 10 
do. Shingles per 1000, ‘ 8 


Our industrious and enterprising fellow citizens to 
the north and west bave now a choice of markets, 
heretofore unknown to them. Middletown, in conse- 
quence of its being at the head of the Union Canal, 
has become quite a place of business. Several gen- 
tlemen of capital from Philadelphia have located 
there, and the liberal prices they offer for produce, 
have stimulated our capitalists here, and have ex- 
cited a proper spirit of competition in Marietta and 
Columbia. 

(From the Marietta Pioneer, May 9.) 

In the beginning of this week, our river presented 
a pleasing sight to the lover of trade. For a dis- 
tance of several miles, the shore was lined with 





rafts and arks, Jaden with all kinds of produce; in 








mayy places, the arks and rafts lay nine and ten 
abreast, and the number of crafts was variously eg- 
timated at from five to eight hundred. One of the 
rafts which we saw measured, was two hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, putting us in mind of a huge 
sea serpent as it lay gracefully bent to suit the sinu- 
osities of the shore. Shingles and locust posts are, 
we believe, more abundant than they have been for 
a few years past. The river is in excellent order, 
and of the rafts are perfectly mammoth in 
quantity and variety, as there is at present, no dan- 
ger of getting aground. 








‘BALTIMORE PRICHS CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf; 

The following sales of tobacco have been made this 
week—140 hhds Ohio, average $7; 15 hhds do. at $10, 
A crop of Maryland brown, at $4; do. of same descrip- 
tion at $4.25. A lot of Cuba at $20. The Inspection of 
the past week, at the three State Warehouses in Balti- 
more, 346 hhds. Maryland, 87 Ohio, and 15 Kentucky. 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, 33.00 a6 00—ordinary, 2.00 a 3.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 4.50 a 5.59—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3 50 a 4.50~—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.vu0—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 @3.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLovrn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 a 4.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.374 a 4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50-—Grain, best red 
wheat .87a.92 —best white wheat, 95 a2 1.00 —ordinary 
to good, .80 a .85--Corn, .32 @ .34—Rye, .50° Oars, 
20 a .22—Beans .80 a 1.0(—Peas, .40a .50—CroverR 
seED, 3.00 a 3.50--Timotuy, 1.25 @ 2.00—OrcHARD 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s 1 00 a 1.50—Lucerne 374 a 
.50 pr. |b —Barvey, .60a¢62—FLAxsEED, .75 a.80—Cort- 
Ton, Va. .8 a.948—Lou. .10 a .183—Alabama, .9 @ .12— 
Mississippi .10a.13—N. Car. .9 a.104—Geo. .9 a .104— 
Wuiskey, in hhds. Ist proof, .21 a 22—in bls. 23 a 24— 
Woot, com., unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—$ 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a@ .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75 a 6.00; do. trimmed, 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 
2.50 a 2.75; 2, 2.25 a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,5 25 a 5.50; 
No. 2, 2.25; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1 25 per bbl. 

Marketingc—Apples, bush. 2 00 a 2.50; Butter, Ib. .31, 
a 374; Eggs, dozen, 10; Turnips, bush. .374; Potatoes 
do. .50; Onions, do .50; Chickens, doz. 2.00 a 2.50; Beef 
prime pieces, Ib. .8 a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6} a .7; Pork, 
4.50 a 5.00; Shad, per pair, 182 a 25; Green Peas, per 
bush .75a 1 00; Radishes, bunch, 2a 3; Lettuce, large 
heads, .3a 4; Cauliflowers, do. 25 a $374; Parsnips, bush. 
75; Carrets, .75; young Ducks, per doz. 2.50 a 3.00; Tur- 
kies, 874 a !.124; young Lambs, dressed, 1.75 a 2.00; do. 
Pigs, do. .75 a 874; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00; 
Sausages, per Ib. .8 a .10; Strawberries, per quart, 31} 
a .374; Gooseberries, do .18 a@ 20; Currants, do. .124. 

Hay, per ton, $10.00; Rye Straw, 5.50 a 6.00; Cut 
Grass, per bundle, .10 a .124. 
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NEW TARIFF BILL. 


An act in alteration of the several acts imposing Du- 
ties on Imports. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 

ess assembled, That, from and after the first day 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, in lieu of the duties now imposed by 
law, on the importation of the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, the following duties; that is to say: 

First. On iron, in bars or bolts, not manufactur- 
ed, in whole, or in part, by rolling, one cent per 

d. 
Pr Becend. On bar and bolt iron, made wholly, or 
in part, by rolling, thirty-seven dollars per ton: 
Provided, That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or 
other form, less finished than iron in bars or bolts, 
except pigs or cast iron, shall be rated as rolled 
jron in bars or bolts, and pay a duty accordingly. 

Third. On iron, in pigs, sixty-two and one-half 
cents per one hundred and twelve pounds. ; 

Fourth. On iron or steel wire, not exceeding 
number fourteen, six cents per pound, and over 
number fourteen, ten cents per pound. 

Fifth. On round iron, or braziers’ rods, of three- 
sixteenths to eight-sixteenths of inch diameter, in- 
clusive; and on iron in nail or spike rods, slit or 
rolled; and on iron in sheets, and hoop iron; and 
on iron slit or rolled for band iron, scroll iron, or 
casement rods, three and one half cents per pound. 

Sixth. On axes, adzes, drawing knives, cutting 
knives, sickles, or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, 
shovels, squares, of iron or steel, bridle bits of all 
descriptions, steelyards and scale beams, socket 
chissels, vices, and screws of iron, for wood, called 
wood screws, ten per cent. ad valorem, in addition 
to the present rates of duty. 

Seventh. On steel, one dollar and fifty cents per 
one hundred and twelve pounds. 

Eighth. On lead, in pigs, bars, or sheets, three 
cents per pound; on leaden shot, four cents per 
pound; on red or white lead, dry or ground in 
oil, five cents per pound; on litharge, orange min- 
eral, lead ce epacennerined yaa pipes, and sugar of 

ad, five cents per pound. 

m Sec. 2. And it Vierther enacted, That, from and 
after the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, 
collected, and’ paid, on the importation of the ar- 
ticles hereinafter mentioned, the following duties, 
in lieu of those now imposed by law. 

First. On wool unmanufactured, four cents per 
pound; and, also in addition thereto, forty per cent. 
ad valorem, until the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty nine; from 
which time, an additional aq valorem duty of five 
per cent, shall be imposed, annually, until the 
whole of said ad valorem duty shall amount to fifty 

er cent. And all wool imported on the skin, shall 
e estimated as to weight and value, and shall pay 
the same rate of duty as other imported wool. 

Second. On manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, (except carpetings, 
blankets; worsted stuff goods, bombazines, hosiery, 
mits, gloves, caps, and bindings,) the actual value 
of which, at the place whence imported, shall not 
exceed fifty cents the square yard, shall be deemed 
to have cost fifty cents the square yard, and be 
charged thereon with a duty of forty per centum 
ad valorem, until the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine, and from that time, a 
duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem: Provid- 
ed, That, on all manufactures of wool, except flan- 
nels and baizes, the actual value of which, at the 
place whence imported, shall not exceed thirty- 
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three and one-third cents per square yard, shall 
pay fourteen cents per square yard. 

Third. On all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, except as afore- 
said, the actual value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shall exceed fifty cents the square yard, 
and shall not exceed one dollar the square yard, 
shall be deemed to have cost one dollar the square 
yard, and be charged thereon with a duty of forty 
per centum ad valorem, until the thirtieth day of 
June, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, and from 
that time a duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem, 

Fourth. On all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, except as afore- 
said, the actual value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shall exceed one dollar the square yard, 
and shall not exceed two dollars and filty cents the 
square yard, shall be deemed to have cost two dol- 
lars and fifty cents the square yard, and be charg- 
ed with a duty thereon of forty per centum ad va- 
lorem, until the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine, and from that time a 
duty of forty-five per cencum ad valorem. 

Fifth. All manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, except as afore- 
said, the actual value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shall exceed two dollars and fifty cents 
the square yard, and shall not exceed four dollars 
the square yard, shall be deemed to have cost, at 
the place whence imported, four dollars the square 
yard, and a duty of forty per cent. ad valorem shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, on such valuation, 
until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine, and from’ that time a 
duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Sizth. On all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a cotnponent part, exeept as aforesaid, 
the actual value of which, at the place whence im- 
ported, shall exceed four dollars the square yard, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, a-duty of 
forty-five per centum ad valorem, until the thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, and from that time, a duty of fifty 
par centum ad valorem. 

‘Seventh. Qa woollen blankets, hosiery, mits, 
agers and bindings, thirty-five per ct. ad valerem. 

n clothing, ready made, fifty per cent.ad valorem. 
Eighth. On Brussels, Turkey, and Wilton car- 
pets and carpetings, seventy cents per square yard. 
On all Venitian and ingrain carpets or carpeting, 
forty cents per square yard. On all other kinds of 
carpets and carpeting, of wool, flax, hemp, or cot- 
ton, or parts of either, thirty-two cents per square 
yard. On all patent printed or painted floor cloths, 
fifty cents per square yard. On oil cloth, other than 
that usually denominated patent floor cloth, twenty- 
five cents per square yard. On furniture oil cloth, 
fifteen cents per square yard. On floor matting, 
made of flags or other materials, fifteen cents per 
square yard. 

See. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, on the importation of the follow- 
ing articles, in lieu of the duty now imposed by law. 
First. On unmanufactured hemp, forty-five dol- 
lars’ per ton, until the thirtieth day of Jane, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, from 
which time, five dollars per ton in addition, per 
annum, until the duty shall amount to sixty dollars 
per ton. On cotton bagging, four and a half cents 
per square yard, until the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, and after- 
wards, a duty of five cents per square yard. 

Second. On unmanufactured flax, thirty-five dol- 
lars per ton, until the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, from 
which time, an additional duty of five dollars per 
ton, per annum, until the duty shall amount to sixty 





dollars per ton. 





Third. On sail duck, nine cents the square yard; 
and, in addition thereto, one half cent yearly, until 
the same shalJ, amount to twelve and a half cents 
per square yard. : 

Fourth. On molasses, ten cents per gallon. 

Fifth. On all imported distilled spirits, fifteen 
cents per gallon, in addition to the duty now impos- 
ed by law. 

Sixth. On all manufaetures of silk, or of which 
silk shall be a component material, coming from 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, a duty of thirty 
per centum ad valorem; the additional duty of five 
per centum to take effect from and after the thir- 
tieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine; and on all other manufactures of silk, | 
or of which silk shall be a component material, 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

On indigo, an additional duty of five cents the 
pound from the thirtieth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine, until the thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
and from that time an additional duty of ten cents 
each year, until the whole duty shall amount to 
fifty cents per pound. 

ec. 4, And be it further enacted, That from and- 
after the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight,no drawback of duty shall 
be allowed on the exportation of any spirit, distilled 
in the United States, from molasses; no drawback 
shall be allowed on any quantity of sail duck, less 
than fifty bolts, exported in one ship or vessel, at 
any one time. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the thirtieth day June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, collect- 
ed and paid, in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, 
on window glass, of the sizes above ten inches by 
fifteen inches, five dOMars for one hundred square 
feet: Provided, that all window glass imported in 
plates or sheets, uncut, shall le chargeable with the 
same rate of duty. On vials and bottles, not ex- 
ceeding the capacity of six ounces each, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per groce. 

Sec. 6. And be *t further enacted, That from and 
after the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, in lieu of the duties now imposed 
by law, on all imported roofing slates, not exceed- 
ing twelve inches in length by: six inches in width, 
four dollars per ton; on all such slates exceeding 
twelve, and not exceeding fourteen inches in length, 
five dollats per ton; on all slates exceeding four- 
teen, and not exceeding sixteen inches in length, 
six dollars per ton; on all slates exceeding sixteen 
inches, and not exceeding eighteen inches in length, 
seven dellars per ton; on all slates exceeding eigh-. 
teen, and not exceeding twenty inches in length, 
eight dollars per ton; on slates exceeding twenty 
inches, and not exceeding tweaty-four inches in 
léngth, nine dollars per ton; and on all slates ex- 
ceeding twenty-four inches in length, ten dollars per 
ton. And that, in lieu of the present duties, there 
be levied, collected and paid, a duty of thirty-three 
and a third per centum ad valorem, on all imported 
cyphering slates. 

Sec. 7 And be it further enacted, That all cotton 
cloths whatsoever, or cloths of which cotton shall 
be a component material, excepting nankeens im- 
ported direct from China, the original cost of which 
at the place whence imported, with tbe addition of 
twenty per cent. if imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope, or from any place beyond it, and of ten per 
cent. if imported from any other place, shall be Jess 
than thirty-five cents the square yard, shall, with 
such addition, be taken and deemed to have cost 
thirty-five cents the square yard, and charged with 
duty accordingly. : 

Sec. 8, And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where the duty which now is, or hereafter may be im- 
posed, on any goods, wares or merchandises, import- 
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ed into the United States, shall, by law, be regulated 
by, or be directed to be estimated or levied upon 
the value of the square yard, or of any other quan- 
tity or parcel thereof; and in all cases where there is 
or shall be imposed any ad valorem rate of duty on 
any goods, wares or merchandises, imported into the 
United States, it shall be the duty of the collector 
within whose district the same shall be imported or 
entered, to cause the actual value thereof, at the 
time purchased, and place from which the same 
shall have been imported into the United States, to 
be appraised, estimated and ascertained, and the 
number of such yards, parcels or quantities, and 
such .ctual value of every of them, as the case may 
require: And it shall, in every such case, be the 
duty of the appraisers of the United States, and of 
every of them, and of every other person who shall 
act as such appraiser, by all the reasonable ways 
and means in his or their power, to ascertain, esti 

mate and appraise, the true and actual value, any 
invoice or affidavit thereto, to the contrary otwith- 
standing, of the said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, at the time purchased, and place from whence 
the same shall have been imported into the United 
States, and the number of such yards, parcels or 
quantities, and such actual value of every of them, 
as the case may require; and all such goods, wares 
and merchandises, being manufactures of wool, or 
whereof wool shall be a component part, which 
shall be imported into the United States in an un- 
finished condition shall, in every sueh appraisal, be 
taken, deemed and estimated by the said appraisers, 
and every of them, and every person who shall act 
as such appraiser, to have been, at the time pur- 
chased, and place from whence the same were im 

ported into the United States, of as great actual 
value as if the same had begfentirely finished And 
to the value of the said goods, wares and merchan- 
dise, so ascertained. there shall, in all cases where 
the same are or shall be charged with an ad valorem 
duty, be added all charges, except insurance, and 
also twenty per centum on the said actual value and 
charges, if imported from the Cape of Good Hope, 
or any place beyond the same, or from beyond 
Cape Horn; or ten'per centum if from any other 
place or country: and the said ad valorem rates of 
duty shall be estimated on such aggregate amount, 
any thing in any act to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing: Provided, That in all cases where any goods, 
wares or merchandise, subject to ad valorem duty, 
or whereon the duty is, or shall be by law-regulated 
by, or be directed to be estimated or levied upon 
the value of the square yard, or any other quantity 
or parcel thereof, shall have been imported into the 
United States, from a country other than that in 
which the same were manufactured or produced, the 
appraisers shall value the same at the current value 
thereof, at the time of purchase before such last ex- 
portation to the United States, in the country where 
the same may have been originally manufactured or 
produced. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, in all 
eases where the actual value to be appraised, esti- 
mated, and ascertained, as hereinbefore stated, of 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, imported into the 
United States, and subject to any ad valorem duty, 
or whereon the duty is regulated by, or directed to 
be imposed or levied on, the value of the square 
yard, or other parcel or quantity thereof, shall, by 
ten per centum, exceed the invoice value thereof, 
in addition to the duty imposed by law, on the same, 
if they had been invoiced at their real value, as 
aforesaid, there shall be levied and collected on the 
same goods, wares, and merchandise, fifty per cent 
of the duty so imposed on the same goods, wares, 
and merchandise, when fairly invoiced: Provided. 
always, That nothing in this section contained shall 
be construed to impose the said last mentioned duty 
of fifty per centum, for a variance between the bona 
fide invoice of goods produced in the manper spe- 





cified in the proviso to the eighth section of this 
act, and the current value of the said merchandise 
in the country, where the same may have been 
originally manufactured or produced: And, further, 
That the penalty of fifty per centum, imposed by 
the thirteenth section of the act, entitled “An act 
supplementary to, and to amend the act, entitled 
‘An act to regulate the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, passed the second day of March, 
one thoussnd seven hundred and ninety-nine, and 
for other purposes,” approved March first, -one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, shall not 
be deemed to apply or attach to any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, which shall be subject to the addi- 
tional duty of filty per centum, as aloresaid, impused 
by this section of this act. 

Sec. 10. nd be it further enacted, ‘That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, under 
the direction of the President of the United States, 
from time to time, to establish such rules and regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States, as the President of the United States shull 
think proper, to secure a just, faithful, and impar 
tial appraisal of all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
as aforesaid, imported into the United States, an: 
just and proper entries of such actual value thereof, 
and of the square yards, parcels, or other quantities 
thereof, as the case may require, and of such actual 


value of every of them: And it shall be the duty of 


the Secretary of the Treasury to report all such 
rules and regulations, with the reasons therefor, tu 
the then next Session of Congre-s. 
ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House o; Representatives 
SAMUEL SMITH. 
President of the Senate, pro tempore. 
May 19th, 1828: Approved: 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE TARIFF LAWS. 

We have formed an abstract of the duties chargeable 
in conformity with the Tariff just adopted, and hake 
also placed against the varivus articles, the rates of duty 


as fixed by the law of 1824, and as existing previous tu |’ 


that time. [V: ¥. Journal of Commerce. 
Old Tariff oi 
Protecting Tariff of 1828. Protecting Revenue up 
Ne. Tariff of 1824. to 1824. 
1. Iron, in bolts or bars, not rol- 
led, le.perib. - - - - 90 cts. cwt. or 
do rolled,aisoin slabs, blooms 112 Ibs. 75c. 112 Ibs. 
and loop, or othe: Wise, = 
ce igs aud cast iron, $: 
_, ee - § 1,50 cwt. $1,50 cwt 
2. do in pigs, 624 cts cwt p Cwl. 50c. cwt. 
3. Wire of iron or steel, not finer Not finer than 
than No. 14, 6cts.; finer than No. 18, Sc., ¢ same. 
No. 14,Wets. - - - - finer, 9c. 
4 Round Iron or braziers’ rods, 
3-16 to 4 1nch, nail or spike 
rods, iron in sheets or hoops 
and siit or roiled for bands, 
casement rods, 3) cts tb. - 3c. per Ib. $2,50c. cwt 
5. Axes adzes drawing knives. Woodscrews, 
cutting knives, sickles, or  sickies, 
re ung hooks, scythes, sp.dee  scyilws, 
shuve.,, squares or von or spades, 30 per 
steel, bridle bits, steel yards, ct., all other 
scaie beams, <eeket ehisels, manufactures 
vices and wood screws, 10 of iron, 25 per 
perceut.additwial - - - Ct. 20 per ct. 
6. Steel, $1,50cwt. - - - - - §lewt. $1 per cwt 
Lead in pigs, bars, or sheets, 
3cts ib. - - - - - - - Qc. perlb. Ic. per Ib. 
7. doshot,4 cts Ib - - - - 34do. 2c. do 
8 do ted or white, dry, or 
ground in oil,5cts. Ib. - 4 do. 3c. do 





(From a Correspondent.) 

Nores, containing observations on the Tariff recent- 
ly enacted by Congress—shewing the rate and amount 
of indircct taxation on the Agricultural interest: 

No. 1.—22 cents per cwt. increase above the last tariff. 

No 2. 3, and 4 —Not materially affecting the farmer. , 

No. 5— Ihe oe part of these implements are direetly, or in- 
directly, agricultural. ‘They are all raised by the tariff. ten per et; 
but as some pay 25, and others 30 per cent. at the present time, 
they will in tuture pay 35 and 40 per cent. Of this last rate are all 
those in it lies; the others pay 35 per cent. : si 

No. 6.—Ruised in the duty & per cent. and of course in price. 

No 7—Karsed hal! a cent per pound. 

No, 8.—Raised 20 per cent. in its cost. 





{Mar $0, 1828, 
. ; Old Tariff of 
Protecting Tariff of 1823. Protecting Revenue up 
Tariff of 1824. to 1824, 
9 dopipesScts Ib. - - - - 5 perct. 20 per ct. 
10. Litharge, orange, mineral and 
sugar of lead, 5 cts. Ib. - - 15 peret. 15 perct. 


The articles enumerated above are included in the 
first section of the new law, and are to be charged with 
the new duty from the first day of September next.— 
The following sections go into operaticn on the 30th of 
June next, except when otherwise specially provided: 


11. Wool, (thesame if on skins,) Costing not 
4c. lb. and 40 ct. adval. more than 10 
until June 30, 1829 then5per c 15 per ct.; 
ct increase anuually to 50 highercost, 
per. - - = = ; - 30 per cent. 

12. Woollens, (wholly or in part,) 

- except carpeting, biankets, 
worsted stuffs, Senthusions, 
hosiery, mits, gloves, caps, 
and bindings, the vaine of 
which atthe place whence 
exported, does not excred 
334c. sq. yd, to pay I4 cis. 
sq yd ;: from 334 to 50 ets. 10 
be estimated at We... trom 
Se to $l,at $i trom $1 to 
$2 , at 2; from S210 $4, 
at $4, and to be cha:ged with 
40 per ct duty until June 30, 
1829, afterwards 45 per ct.; 
and exceeding $4, to be chat- Costing less 
ged with 45 per ct untilJune than 2%. ¢. 
30. 1829. and afterwa:ds with = sq. yd 25 per 
50 per ct.: and all unfinished ¢1.. ail others 
woollens are to be estimated 33! per ci. ad 
atthe same value asif fin- val onactual 
ished. - 7-2 ee value or cost. 

13. Woollen Blankets. 35 per ct. 25 per ct. 

14, Hosiery, mits, gloves, and bin- 
dings, 35 per ct - - . - 334dodo 

15, ‘lothing ready made, 50 pr ct. 30 dodo 

16. Brussels, Turkey and Wilton 
Czerpets, 70r. sq. yd - - - 5O0c. sq. yd. 

17. Verne ian and ingrain carpeting, 
4e sq yd - - - - - - 25 dodudo 

18. All other carpeting of wool, 

hemp, Or cotton. orin part of 
ether, Ste.:q yd. - - - 

. Patent printed or painted Floor- 

cloths, Ste sq. yd., other Oil- 
cioths 25 per ct.; Furniture 
Oitcloths, and Floor mating 
of flags or other materials, 
I5ce sq yd. - - = - - 30 per ct. 

20. Hemp. $45 ton, until the 30tt 
Juue 1829, then $5 addition 
aunuatly untif $60. - - - $35 ton, 

21. Flax, $35 ton until June30, 

1829. then $5 in addition an- 
nually until) $60 - - - - 15 percent 

22. Cotton Bugging, 44 cts. sq. yd. 
until ‘. 30, 1829, then5 
cts.sq yu. 5 - - -- c. sqr. yd. 20 per cen 

23. Sail Duck, 9 cts. sqr. yd. and Woes - . 


15 per et, 


25 per et. 
15 per ct. 


do do 
30 do do 


2do do 
25 dudo 


20 c. sq. yd. 25 per ct. 


— 
oo 


30 do de 


$30, tor. 


35 per cent 


ct. addition yearly until 124 Russia $2 ps. 
cts., and no drawback on less Ravens $14 
than 50 bolts inone shipment. 15 per cent Holland $3 

24. Distilled Spirits, 15 cts. gall ad- From other my 


ditional, (the duty on spirits From grain. terials 
was not altered in ’24.) lat pf. 42 c. gl. 38 cents 
Qa 45 38 


3d 48 42 
“th 52 48 
Sth 6 57 
higher 75 70 
25. Indigo, 5 ets. additional from 
June 30, 1829, to June 30, 
1830, and 10 cts. additional, 
per ann. until the whole duty 

shall be 50 cts. 


15 cenis 15 cents 





No. 9.—We cannot state the increase of duty, as the change is 
from an ad valorem rate to one specific. 

No 10.—In like manner as No. 9 

No. 11.—As this is the only article tiat seems to protect the fan 
mer, I will here state the operation of the tariff on raw wool. | he 
advalwrem duty varies with the original cost of the wool. Thus, # 
the wool 

Cost 10 cents per !b.,a duty of 40 per cent, is 

Cost 20 cents d9. do. 40 do. 

Cust 40 cents do, do 40 do 16 do. 
In addition to the ad valorem dury, the woul pays 4 cts. per Ib. wright, 
whether fine or coarse—:herefore the whole duty upon wool cost 
ing 10 eents per Ib wili be 8 cents—costing 20 cents, the duty will 
be 12 cents—costing 40 cents, the duty will be 20 cents 

No. 12 —Increase of duty above the present du-y 12 per cent , ul- 
timately 17 pyrcent. If any man’s coat last year cost 30 dollars. it 
will be increased by this tariff 3 dollars and 60 cents this year. and 
ultimately 5dollars and to cents. 

No. 13.—Increase of duty 10 per cent. 

Nos 14, 15, 16,17,18. and 19.—Not very material to the farmer. 

No. 20 —Ten dollars per tow protection; a were nominal protee 
tion from the great superiority of Russia hemp 

No. 21 —As No. 20, nominal only. 

No. 22—' hree-fourths of a cent increased at present; ultimately 
one and a quarter cent, 

No 23.—Unimportant to the farmer; oppressive to the merchant, 

No 24.—Nominal pmtection to the farmer and distiller, and only 
nominal. 

No. ‘5 —Nor aff cting the farmer materially; nominal protection 
to Southern planters. 


4 cents per Ib. 
8 do. 
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Old Tariff of 
Protecting Tariff of 1828. nog og up 
> Molasses, 10 cts gall. and no 
drawback on the exportation 
of Spirits distilied therefrom. 
$7. Manufactuyes of silk from be. 
yond the _ ~ of G. Hope, 
30 per ct. after June 30th, 
1829. [Wedo not see that 
the words ‘‘on all other man- 
ufactures of silk 20 per ct.”’ 
produce any change from the 
present rate.]} 
28. Window glass, larger than 10 
by 15, and in sheets uncut, 


Protect 
Tanff sm 


5 centsgallon 5 cents gallon 


QM percent 15 percent 


$5 per 100 ~_ . $4 $3,25 
29. Apothecaries’ phials, not ex- 

ceeding 6 oz. $1 75 gro. $lagl 2 20 per cent 
30, Siates for building, not larger 

than 12 by din. $4 ton; 12 to 

14 in. long, $5: 14to 16, $6; 

16 to 18, $7; 18 to 20, $s; 20 

to 24, $9; large. $10. 25 percent 15 percent 
$1, Slates for schools, 334 per ct. 15 15 
32, Cotton Cloths (exceptnankeens 

direct from China,) of what- 

ever cust, shall, with the ad- 

dition of 20 pe: cent. if be- 

yond the CapeofGoud Hope, Minimum 

and 10 percent iffromother under some 

places be deemed to have conditions 30 

cost 35 cts. per sq. yard, and = cents with 25 


be charged with 25 percent per cent duty, 2 per cent. 





THE TARIFF. 


A misapprehension in regard to the date, or ra- 
ther dates, when the provisions of the new Tarift 
law are to take effect, existing, it is important that 
the public should be apprised of the true state of 
the case. 

An amendment (says the National Intelligencer,) 
was adopted in the Senate, to the first section of the 
bill, which postponed the time at which st is take 
effect, from the thirtieth day of June to the first 
day of September. This amendment, it is suppor- 
ed; was intended to apply to the whole bill, Whe- 
ther the distinction between the first section was 
accidental or otherwise, it is one of the features of 
the bill as it has passed. The first section em- 
braces the duties on tron, in its various forms and, 
fabrics, and iead; and the new duties on these arti- 
cles do not take effect until the first day of Septem- 
ber. On the other articles of woul, manufactures 
of wool; hemp, and its manufactures; distilled spi- 
tits, window glass, vials and bottles, roofing slates, 
and cotton cloths, &c. the new duty is to take effect 
as proposed in the origiaal bill, on the 30th day of 
June. ‘The additional duty on indigo, of five cents 
per pound, is not to take effect until the 30th day 
of June, 1829; at the expiration of one year alter 
which, an additioaal duty on that article is to take 
effect, at the rate of ten cents each year, until the 
whole duty shall amount to fifty cents per pound. 

[M. York paper. 


COTTON BAGGING, 


The letter which we subjoin on the subject of 
domestic manufactures, is from a southern member 
of the national legislature, to his friend in this 
county. [Natchez Ariel. 


Senate, 14th March, 1828. 

Dear Sir:—I send you to-day « No. of the Farmer 
en the production and consumption of cotton, and 
on the manufacture of it in the United States. 

Mr. Dewees, uf Kentucky, who sent the sample 
of bagging to Natchez, has obtained a patent for a 
machine for spinning this baggisg. by which, he 
says that two boys and a man, will spin as much as 








No. 26.—Duty increased 100 per cent.—will cost 5 cents per gal- 
lon more than heretofore. 

No. 27.~1).creased, not for protection, bit as a further premium 
@n mauulactures of cotton. 

= te Toe rial to farmers % bin fi 

0. 29.—Wiil increase the Doctor’s bill from 500 to 5000 t. 

according to conscience. ws 
_ No. 30. Immateriai to farmers. 

No. 31.—Increased duty 108 per cent 

No. 32.~Increuses the duties upon ai’ low-priced cottons, to eight 
and three quarter cents per square yerd—in general, about seventy, 
eighty er ninety per cents upon imported cottons. 


twenty spinners of hemp. He is of opinion, that 
bagging can be made for six cents a yard, in addi- 
tion to the price of the cotton. He is about to es- 
tablish his machinery, and to commence his opera- 
tions, and we shall soon see the effect. He isa 
practical man, and I have great confidence in its 
success. ‘The southern states must come to the de- 
termination of making their bagging with their own 
labour and materials. ‘This will produce a saving 
of near a million and a half of dollars, annually, to 
the latter states. I am very glad to see you have a 
just view of this subject, and you will render an 
acceptable service to the country, by introducing 
the machinery, and setting the example. I have 
no doubt it will rapidly spread through our southern 
region. 

It requires some person of enterprise and capital, 
to take the lead in this business. I do not doubt 
its entire success. _ 

The southern states begin to understand their 
true interests, and I refer you to the report from 
North Carolina. 


capable of all the labour connected with manufac- 
tures, and that it is cheaper than white labour. 





RED CLOVER. 
Mr. Sinner, Pendleton, S. C., May 8, 1828. 

Sir,— Allow me to state an agricultural fact which 
appears to me singular. About ten years since I 
vbtained some red clover and timothy seed, from 
the north, which were sowed by way of experiment, 
on a piece of upland, part of which had been an 
old vegetable garden. 

It grew very well, and remained three years, when 
it was ploughed up, and the ground put in sweet 
potatves—since when it bas been in constant and 
close cultivation, (with the exception of last year,) 
three or four years successively, in cotton, and one 
year in corn cultivated in a particular manner, with 
Hthe view of making the greatest product. 
ein Pobruary last it was sown In oats, and the part 
which was the old garden (about an acre,) is now 
covered with a luxuriant crop of red clover, about 
knee high, and in bloom. 

Is it peculiar to the red clover seed to remain 
such a length of time in the ground without losing 
its germinating quality? Or how has this growth 
been reproduced? , 

Very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN E. COLHUUN. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 

Mr. SKINNER, City of Washington, May 16, 1828. 

1. I wish to ascertain whether any of the Cash- 
mere, or Angora goat, that produce the fine hair, 
have been imported into the United States. 

2 -What part of the United States would be 
suited to the rearing of the goat? 

3 What difficulties exist in procuring the goat— 
and what the probable expense? 

‘Some person, through the medium of your paper, 
will much oblige me by answering the above inter- 
rogatories. W. HAILE. 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 


“The Angora goat, a native of ‘Turkey, is chiefly 
valued for its exquisitely fine hair down, which 
grows under its coarse hair, and of which the Cash- 
mere shawls are manufactured. ‘The down is ob- 
tained by gently combing them. A cunsiderable 
number of this breed were imported to France 
from Persia, in 1819, and stationed at St. Omers, 
with a view to their increase, and the establishwent 
of the shawl manufacture. The sids of this flock 
are said to be abundantly covered with down and 
hair, and superior in strength and appearance to indi- 
genous French kids of the same age. It is a common 
Opinion, that the down of this goat degenerates 








There is nothing more true, than that slaves are | 


when the animals are removed from the pasturage 
of Angora; but this is likely in part to arise from 
the neglect of cleaning and washing them, which at 
Angora is so assiduously attended to. By a late 
report of M. ‘Terneaux to the Paris Agricultural 
Society, the French Angoras have increased in num- 
ber, and prosper equally with the native variety.” 

[It is probable that the race might be obtained 
through the agency of our hospitable and patriotic 
minister at Paris—Mr. Brown.] 





LATE FROST. 

Ma. SKINNER, Dayton, Ohio, May 15, 1828. 

Sir,—The last number (7) of the Farmer, men- 
tions very destructive frosts in Alabama, &c. about 
the 6th and 7th April. Here, on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, we had severe freezing; peaches and pears 
nearly all killed; some apples, plums and cherriés 
left. 

Vines not so far advanced at that time as to be 
hurt. Wheat, &c. safe and very ayes 

Last year, between the 4th and 7th May, my 
vines, which had young shoots several inches long 


jand fuil of embryo clusters were killed by frost— 


not only the young shoots, but the whole stock 
above ground. New shoots sprung up from just 
under the surface of the ground, and grew finely. 
These shoots, pruned this spring, are now full of 
fruit in promise—should they be spared from frost. 

I imagine the vines of the correspondent men- 
tioned in Mr. Herbemont’s letter, (Farmer, No. 7,) 
were in the situation of mine last year, and that 
they were not killed by late pruning, but by frost. 
May frost, I believe, will prove the greatest obsta- 
cle to the vine in this part of the country. 


Respectfully, yaurs, 
4 ae JOB HAINES. 


Campbell's Station, Tenn., May 10, 1828. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—E.wish ta ascertain through the American 
Farmer, what effect the late frosts of the spring 
have had on the leaves of the mulberry tree. So far 
as | am informed, neither fruit nor leaf has been 
injured, although the fruit and leaf of every thing 
else, so far as I know, was destroyed. 

. JAMES MARTIN. 


——$—$—$—$—$$—— 











HORTICULTURE. 





KITCHEN GARDEN—JUNE. 


Sowing and planting are still requisite in many 
successional, and some main crops for autumn and 
winter; and in the crops now advancing, or in per- 
fection, the business of hoeing, weeding, and ocea- 
sional watering, will demand particular attention. 

Planting is now necessary in several principal 
plants, for general succession summer crops, and 
main crops for autumn, winter, &c. The whole in 
the open ground, except two articles, and those 
are cucumbers, and melon plants for the last crop 
in hot-bed ridges. 

In the open ground plant cabbage, brocoli, bore- 
cole, savoys, coleworts, celery, endive, lettuce, cau- 
liflowers, leeks, beans, kidney-beans, and various 
aromatic and pot-herbs, by slips, cuttings, or young 
plants. Showery weather is by far the best either 
fur sowing or planting; and when it occurs lose no 
time in putting in the necessary crops wanting. 

Keep your asparagus beds very clear from weeds, 
now commonly rising numerously therein, which 
will soon overspread, if not timely cleared out. 
Likewise new-planted asparagus, and seed-beds, 
should be carefully weeded. Cut the asparagus 
now in perfection, according as the shoots advance, 
three, four, or five inches high; which you may 
continue to do ail this month. 





Plant successional crops of beans in the begin- 
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ning, middle, and latter end of this month, some 
Windsors, long pods, white blossom, and Mumford 
kinds, or any others, If the weather is very hot 
and dry, soak the beans a few hours in soft water 
before you plant them. Hoe those of former plant- 
ing, and draw the earth to the stems. Top those 
that are in blossom. 

Your early cauliflowers, which will be now ad- 
vancing in flower heads, must be watered in dry 
weather to make the heads large; and according as 
the heads show, break down some of the large leaves 
over them, to keep off sun and rain, that they may 
be white and close. Mark for seed some of the 
Jargest and best, to remain in the same place, to 
produce it in autumn. 

The first main crops of celery must be now 
planted in trenches to blanch; the trenches to be 
three feet distance, a foot wide, and dig the earth 
out a spade deep, laying it equally to each side in 
a level order; then dig the bottom, and if poor and 
rotten, dung, and dig it in. Draw up some of the 
strongest plants, trim the long roots and tops, plant 
a row along the bottom of each trench four or five 
inches distance, and finish with a good watering. 

In the beginning of this month sow a full crop 
of cucumbers in the natural ground to produce 

icklers, and for other late purposes in autumn; al- 
otting a compartment of rich ground dug and 
formed into beds five or six feet wide; and along 
the middle, form with the hand shallow basin-like 
holes, ten or twelve inches wide, one or two deep 
in the middle, and a yard distant from each other; 
sow eight or ten seeds in the middle of each half 
an inch deep; and when the plants come up, thin 
them to four of the strongest in each hole to re- 
main. Be careful frequently to water them when 
the weather is dry. 

Sow the main crops of the green-curled endive, 
also a smaller supply of the white-curled, and large 
Batavia endive; each thin in open ground to plant 
out for autumn and winter. 

Clear your onions from weeds, and give them 
a final thinning, either by hand, or small hoeing; 
the main crops to four or five inches distant, the 
others, designed for gradual thinning in summer 
leave closer, or to be thinned by degrees as wanted. 

Sow more marrowfat peas, and some hotspurs, or 
rouncivals, and other large kinds. This is alsoa 
proper time to sow the leadman’s dwarf pea, which 
is a great bearer, small podded, but very sweet eat- 
ing. If the weather is very hot, either soak the 
seed, or water the drills before sowing. 

Hoe between your potatoes to kill the weeds and 
loosen the ground; and draw the earth to the bot- 
tom of the plants. -/ 

Thin all close crops now remaining to transplant 
proper distances. Many sorts will now require it, 
as carrots, parsnips, onions, leeks, beet, spinach, 
radish, lettuce, turnip, turnip-radish, parsley, dill, 
fennel, &c. all which may be done by hand or small 
hoeing; the former may do for small crops but for 
large supplies the small hoe is not only the most 
expeditious, but by loosening the surface of the 
earth, contributes exceedingly to the prosperity of 
the plants. 


HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTION. 


Agreeably to public notice, the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, met on Wednesday evening, 
and elected the following gentlemen, Officers. 
President, Horace Binney, Vice Presidents, James 
Mease, M. D. Mathew Carey, David Landreth, N. 
Chapman, M. D. Treasurer, Wm. Davidson, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Samuel Hazard, Recording 
Secretary, D. S. Brown, Acting Committee, George 
Pepper, Nicholas Biddle, Thomas Biddle, R. Pat- 
terson, D. B. Smith, Moses Brown, M. C. Cope, 
Thomas Astley, David Landreth, Jr. ‘Thomas Hib- 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





(From the London Quarterly Journal of Science and 
thé Arts, for April, 1828.) 


ON THE INLAND NAVIGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
(Continued from page 77.) 

To the second class of inland communications 
belong those intended to admit a navigation from 
the sea coast to the western states. ‘These two 
great divisions of country are separated by very 
marked natural boundaries, in the form of moun- 
tains, dividing the streams that flow into the Atlan- 
tic from those falling into the Mississippi or into the 
great lakes. In Virginia, and the Carolinas, these 
mountains may be considered as forming four pa- 
rallel chains; and in these states there is no valley 
that crosses all the ridges: indeed one of them may 
be considered as entirely continuous, and constitut- 
ing a complete barrier to artificial navigation, ex- 
cept by the aid of long and difficult tunnels. In 
Pennsylvania, while the eastern chain of mountains 
remains distinct, the others spread out and become 
involved with each other, and the general aspect of 
the country becomes that of a high table land pene- 
trated by a few large valleys. ‘This great table 
terminates in the state of New York, and descends, 
by a series of steps, to the shores of Lake Ontario. 
Only a single ridge extends from this table land en- 
tirely across the state of New York, and even this 
is cut through at a great depth by the valley of the 
Mohawk river, at the Little falls. ‘The easternmost 
of these chains of mountains is of primitive forma- 
tion, and may be considered rather as a series of 
separate hills, than as one continuous ridge. Hence 
various streams of large size run through the inter- 
vening valleys, but none under circumstances to 
admit of an ascending navigation, except the Hud- 
son. Its tributary, the Mohawk, breaks, as we have 
seen, through the sole remaining ridge by a valley 
opening from the great basin of Lake Ontario. _Of 
all the other streams that flow towards the Atlantic, 
none pass through all the mountains with the excep- 
tion of the Susquehanna, whose branch, the Tioga, 
rises on the western side of the table-land we have 
spoken of, and consequently, forces its way entirely 
through all the ridges. But the lower part of the 
Susquehanna is so much obstructed by rocks and 
rapids, that this circumstance is not likely to lead 
to any important practical advantage. ‘The state 
of New York, therefore, in the deep navigable 
channel of the Hudson and the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, possesses natural facilities for opening a com- 
munication far beyond those of any other state.— 
These natural advantages were, as we have seen, 
noticed and partially improved at an early period. 
They have been finally completely developed by 
the construction of the great western canal, which 
affords a continuous and uninterrupted navigation 
from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and communicates 
also, by means of a lateral branch, with Lake On- 
tario, at Oswego. ‘This canal is 363 miles in length; 
the difference of level between Lake Erie and the 
Hudson, is 564 feet; but the canal may be consi- 
dered as divided into two great but unequal sections, 
one deriving its waters from Lake Erie, the other 
from a summit level in the vicinity of Utica. Lake 
Erie is made use of as a principal feeder from the 
mouth of the canal as far as Montezuma on Lake 
Cayuga, a distance of 674 miles. ‘The descent is 
190 feet, by means of twenty-one locks. Beyond 
this point the canal rises 62 feet, by means of seven 
locks, to the summit level; this extends for a dis- 
tance of sixty-nine miles of level and uninterrupted 
navigation. ‘The descent to the Hudson is by fifty- 
three locks, twenty of which lie within the space of 
a few miles in the vicinity of the Cohos, or Great 


Hudson. Besides the lesser aqueducts and culverts 
by which this canal is carried over smaller streams, 
it crosses the Genessee river by an aqueduct of nine 
arches of fifty feet span, and the Mohawk twice by 
— of 748 and 1188 feet in length respec- 
tively. 

The cost of this great work, up to the time it was 
opened for navigation, was nearly nine millions of 
dollars; seven millions and a half of which were 
raised by a loan, for the payment of the principal 
and interest of which the faith of the state was 
pledged, along with the receipts of several branches 
of revenue. These produce about ten per cent, 
upon the amount borrowed, and hence insure the 
liquidation of the debt within a period by no means 
remote. Thus, then, had the tolls on the canal 
been barely sufficient to keep it in repair, the con- 
struction of it was entirely within the reach of the 
ordinary resources of the state. But at the moment 
of its completion, the revenue derived from the tolls 
became so productive, as to show conclusively that 
the bare pledge of them would have sufficed, both 
to pay the interest and extinguish the debt. The 
income for the year 1826, the first after the navi- 
gation was opened from the river to the lake, 
amounted to 800,000 dollars; for the year ending 
Ist Jan. 1828, it will not fall short of a million. Hi- 
therto, however, the immense receipts have, in a 
great measure, been absorbed by the canal itself, 
which can hardly be said to be finished even at the 
present moment. In the anxiety to reap the advan- 
tages its navigation promised, the work was pressed 
hastily, and, perhaps, prematurely to its conclusion. 
Hence much was unfinished—much required alte- 
ration and repair. The expenditure, however, of 
the last two years has gone far towards making the 
canal complete, and in a very short space of time, 
it will be supported at an expense no greater than 
attends the repairs and care of other similar works, 
The debt will then rapidly diminish, and it may be 
confidently anticipated that within ten years the 
state of New York will possess, free from incum- 
brance, a source of revenue more than. four times 
as great as the largest amount of direct and indi- 
rect tax that has ever been levied. Two parties 
already exist in relation to the manner of disposing 
of this wealth, the one would urge its application to 
the ordinary expenses of the government, and to 
the extinction of burdens already insensible: the 
other, with wiser policy, would apply it to the ex- 
tension of the system of internal improvements by 
means of canals and rail-roads diverging from the 
canal to all accessible portions of the state. The 
direct tax of the state of New York was no more 
than the thousandth part of the value of the pro- 
perty paying it. Under the influence of the former 
party, it has already been reduced to one half. This 
short sighted policy has, however, been opposed, 
and meets with deserved censure from the more 
intelligent. In reference to this question, we con- 
ceive we cannot do better than extract a portion of 
the message of Governor Clinton to the Legisla- 
ture of New York, at the opening of their session 
in January, 1828. Coming from bim, the great au- 
thor of this successful system of policy, it is worthy 
of deep attention. 

“Considering the high reputation, and the great 
name, which this state has derived from her inter- 
nal improvemeniss, it is equally astonishing and mor- 
tifying to observe elaborate and systematic attempts 
to depreciate ther utility and arrest their progress. 
It is manifestly cn uncandid and superficial view 
of the subject, to confine an estimate of its benefits 
to an excess of itcome above the interest of ex- 
penditure; and yet this standard of appreciation has 
been adopted. Arfficial navigation was establish- 
‘ed for public accommodation, for the conveyance 
of articles to and frem markets, and revenue is a 
subordinate object. It was never intended as a 








batt, Thomas Landreth, Joshua Longstreth. 


falls of the Mohawk, near its junction with the 


primary object to fill he coffers of the state, but to 
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augment the general opulence, and to animate all 
the springs of industry and exertion, and to bring to 
every man’s door an easy and economical means of 
aecess to the most advantageous places of sale and 
purchase. ‘To narrow down this momentous and 


- comprehensive subject to a mere question of dollars 


and cents, is to lose sight of the great elements of 
individual opulence, of public wealth and national 
prosperity. It excludes from consideration the one 
hundred millions of dollars, which have, in all pro- 
bability, been added to the value of real estate— 
the iramense appreciation of all the products of agri- 
culture, which were formerly shut out in a great 
degree from market—the solid and extensive esta- 
blishment of inland trade—the vast accessions to our 
marketable productions—the unbounded encourage- 
ment of our marine navigation and external com- 
merce—the facility, rapidity, and economy of com- 
munication—the creation of a dense population, and 
the erection and increase of villages, towns, and 
cities, and the most efficient encouragement of agri- 
culture and the arts, by a cheap supply of materials 
for fabrics, and of markets for accommodation. But 
if we were to overlook these important considera- 
tions, and confine ourselves to mere questions of re- 
venue, we shall see enough to convince the most 
sceptical, that immense pecuniary benefits must flow 
from new channels of hydraulic communication with 
the Susquehanna, the Allegany, and the St. Law- 
rence, and their auxiliary and conneeting waters, 
and by a great avenue or state road from the Hud- 
son to Lake Erie.” 

The lateral canals mentioned in the above ex- 
tract belong to another branch of our subject. This, 
together with the account of the remaining plans of 
communication between the Atlantic and Western 
states, we shall reserve for another paper. 

The great canal of the state of New York termi- 
nates in Lake Erie, from which it opens a passage 
for barges of an hundred tons in burthen. From 
the eastern extremity of this lake, an uninteypupted 
line of internal seas extend to the furthest ica of 
Lake Superior. ‘The shores of these vast bodies of 
fresh water embrace a circuit of many thousand 
miles, every part of which is accessible for vessels 
of size fitted to bear the tempestuous weathers of 
these lakes. But one shore of the most of these 
lakes is occupied by another nation, whom proper 
considerations of policy will urge to divert the trad> 
into the channel of the St. Lawrence. Much of 
the shores of these lakes, too, is unfitted in soil or 
climate to support a dense and wealthy population. 
The most important extrinsic source of the trade of 
the New York canal is therefore to be sought in 
the states that lie between the great lakes and the 
Ohio, and even in the extension of artificial naviga- 
tion to the new countries west of Mississippi. Of 
these states, Ohio is alone in a position that can 
enable it to do much at the present period. Of all 
the states of the Union, it is yet the-only one 
that has imitated, on a broad scale, the policy of 
the state of New York, in pledging its resources, 
in property and revenue, to pay the interest upon, 
and redeem loans to be applied to, internal improve- 
ment. Wjth funds thus raised, a canal has been 
commenc@, and is rapidly making from Cleaveland 
on Lake Erie to the junction of the Scioto river 
with the Ohio. Another is projected and actually 
commenced, from the navigable waters of the Mau- 
mee, which fall into Lake Erie, to those of the 
Miami, a branch of the Ohio. What has been exe- 
cuted of the first of these, has already produced a 
revolution of the trade of the state; as the tobacco 
that formerly descended the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, has been forwarded on cheaper terms to 
New York, and thence shipped to the staples of 
Virginia and Maryland. The success of this enter- 
prise will probably lead to the establishment of a 
tobacco staple at New York. 

In the early stage of the trade of the countries 





on the Ohio, their products were embarked in rude 
vessels that descended by that river and the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans. Here the vessels were broken 
up for fuel, and the money arising from the sale of 
the merchandize remitted to Philadelphia or Balti- 
more: from these cities the returns in foreign ma- 
nufactures were conveyed across the mountains to 
the Ohio, and on its waters to convenient points of 
distribution. The introduction of the steam boat 
produced a partial change, in permitting many arti- 
cles to be conveyed up the Mississippi against its 
powerful stream. A third change is at hand, by 
which a great district will be brought into commu- 
nication with New York, as a mart both of import 
and export; while another, equally extensive, will 
have it in its power to choose between that city and 
New Orleans, according to the circumstances of the 
season, using the former in summer, the latter dur- 
ing the winter months. 
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THE SOLDIER’S CHILD. 
An Affecting Tale. 


I overtook on the road a regiment of Highlanders, 
then on their march for Cork, where they were to 
embark for the Netherlands.—It was a beautiful 
morning in the spring of 1815. ‘The sun was shin- 
ing bright, and their arms and accoutrements were 
glittering in his rays. The waving plumes, martial 
dress, military music, soon dissipated the clouds of 
despondency from an imagination young and ardent, 
and opened a long vista of glory. In a few moments 
fancy had glided over the whole career, and restor- 
ed me high in rank, and covered with honours, to 
my native village, to my mother, and to my friends. 
The first step to this ideal promotion was easy ob- 
tained. In a few minutes I had the honour of being 
enrolled a private in the 78th Highlanders, and, 
before my arrival at Cork, was fully equipped in 
the garb of the warlike Celts. 

I need not detain you with an account of my dull 
and uninteresting life, after our arrival in Belgium, 
previous to the memorable fight of Waterloo. ‘The 
night before the battle I was pacing backwards and 
forwards, a solitary sentinel at one of our out-posts. 
There was a weight in the midnight atmosphere 
that spread an unwonted gloom over my soul. 
There was a silence throughout the whole of our 
army, which formed a striking contrast to the loud 
shouts of the enemy as they passed the night in ca- 
rousing around their watch-fires. I should not, 
perhaps, call it silence and yet, it was something 
like it, but not the silence of sleep. The stera and 
sullen sound with which the word and countersign 
were exchanged; the Jow but deep tone in which 
the necessary orders for the following day were 
given, the sigh of contending feelings in the soul, 
which almost resemble the groans extorted by bodily 
pain from the wounded were all still more audible 
than the distant clang of the armourer, and the 
snorting and prancing of the steed, and showed that 
all around was waking watchfulness and anxiety. 

About the middle of the night I received a visit 
from a young man with whom I had formed an in- 
timate acquaintance. He was the only son of a 
gentleman of large property in the south of Ireland, 
but having formed an attachment to a beautiful girl 
in humble life, and married her against the will of 
his father, he had been disinherited and turned out 
of doors, The youth had soon reason to repent of 
his rashness, is wife was beautiful, virtuous, and 
affectionate; but her want of education, an entire 
unacquaintance with those polished manners and 
little elegancies of life to which he had been accus- 
tomed, soon dissolved much of the charm which her 
beauty and artlessness had at first thrown around 


-lodging in London. 


and discontent, he enlisted in a regiment of heavy 

dragoons; and, being ordered to the continent, left 

his wife, with an infant daughter, in a wretched 

Chance brought us together 

in Belgium; ‘and a similarity of tastes soon produc- 

ed a friendship. 

Depressed as I was in spirit myself, I was struck 

with the melancholy tone in which he accosted me. 

He felt a presentiment, he said, that he would not 

survive the battle of the ensuing day. He wished 

to bid me farewell, and to intrust to my care his 

portrait, which, with his farewell blessing, was all 

he had to bequeath to his wife and child. Absence 

had renewed, or rather doubled, all the witching 

loveliness that had won his boyish affection. He 

talked of her, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 

and conjured me, if ever I reached England, to find 

ber out, and make known her case to his father. 

In vain, while I pledged my word to the fulfilment 

of his wishes, I endeavoured to cheer him with better 

hopes. He listened in mournful silence to all I eould 

suggest; flung his arms around my neck: wrung my 

hand, and we parted. I saw him but once again. 

it was during the hottest part of the next and terri- 

ble day, when, with a noise that drowned even the 
roar of the artillery, Sir William Ponsonby’s bri- 
gade of cavalry dashed past our hollow square, bear- 
ing before them, in that tremendous charge, the 
flower of Napoleon’s chivalry. Far ahead even of 
his national regiment, [ saw the manly figure of my 
friend. It was but fora moment. The next instant 
he was fighting in the centre of the enemy’s squa- 
dron: and the clouds of smoke that closed in masses 
round friend and foe hid him from my view. When 
the battle was over, and a!l was hushed but the 
groans of the wounded, and the triumphant shouts 
and rolling drums of the victorious Prussians, who 
continued the pursuit during the entire of the night, 
I quitted the shattered remains of the gallant regi- 
ment in whose ranks I had that day the honour of 
standing. The moon was wading through scattered 
mass¢s of dark and heavy clouds, when { commenc- 
ed my search for my friend. The light was doubt- 
ful and uncertain, yet it was easy to keep along the 
track that marked the last career of Ponsonby.— 
Shuddering, lest in every face I should recognise 
my friend, I passed by and sometimes trod upon 
the cold and motionless heaps, which now looked 
so unlike the “fiery masses of living valour” that a 
few hours before, had commingled with a concus- 
sion more dreadful than the earthquake’s shock. 
Although I at first felt a certain conviction of his 
fate, | afterwards began to hope, that the object of 
my search had contrary to his prediction, survived 
the terrible encounter. I was about to retire when 
a heap of slain, in a ploughed field, on which the 
moon was now shining clearly, attracted my notice. 
Literally piled on each other, were the bodies of 
five cuirassiers;—and lying beneath his horse was 
the dead body of my friend. You may form some 
idea of my astonishment, on finding by a nearer 
inspection, that his head was supported and his 
neck entwined by the arms of a female, from whom 
also the spirit had taken its departure; but you can 
form no conception of the horror I felt at beholding, 
in this scene of carnage and desolation in the very 
arms of death, and on the bosom of a corpse, a living 
infant, sleeping calmly with the moon beams resting 
on its lovely features, and a smile playing on its lips, 
as if angels were guarding its slumbers and inspir- 
ing its dreams! And who knows but perhaps they 
were. 

The conviction now flashed on my mind, that 
these were the wife and child of my unfortunate 
friend; and the letters we found on the person of 
the former, proved that I was right in my conjec- 
ture. Driven aside by the gale of pleasure or am- 
bition, or by the storms of life, the affections of 
man may veer; but unchangeable and unchanging 
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ever.” ‘This faithful wife had followed her husband 
through a land of strangers, and over the pathless 
sea; through the crowded city and the bustling 


‘ camp, till she found him stretched on the battle 


field. Perhaps she came in time to receive his 
parting sigh, and her spirit, quitting its worn out 
tenement of clay winged its way with haste to Him 
who gave them being. With the assistance of some 
of my comrades, I consigned the hapless pair to the 
earth, wrapped in the same military cloak: and en- 
veloping the infant, this dear child of my adoption, 
in my plaid, I returned to the spot where our regi- 
ment lay. 





VaLvuaB_e INVENTION. 


The London Courier announces the invention of 
a machine for cleaning knives and forks, by which 
that hitherto tedious process is so shortened, that 
three or four dozen of each may be cleaned in as 
many minutes, 
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CANTON RACES—May 2, 1828, 
First day—$200—8 mile heats between Bachelor 

and a Virginia horse; both heats won by Bachelor 

easily—slow time—bets many and even. 

Second day— $150—This race was not so closely 
contested as expected—the prize was won by Mu- 
latto Mary, beating Creeping Weazel and Snap- 

er—time of the first heat, 4 ms. 3 sec.—Second 

eat, 4ms.2 sec. Snapper was distanced the first 
heat, and Creeping Weazel the second; the mare 
under a tolerable pull. 

Third day—¢100—This purse was contended for 
by Mark Time, Restless, Driver, and Florivel—1 
mile heats, best three out of five. The following is 
the order in which the horses came in: 


Restless, = 
Mark Time, $s 8 
Fiorivel, 244 
Driver, 42 2 


Time—first heat, 1m. 52 8; second heat, 1 m. 50 
seconds; third heat, 1 m. 49 s. 





PepiGReEs oF T'HOROUGH-BRED Horses. 


Furnished for “Sperting Olio” in the American 

Farmer, by the author of “Annals of the Turf.” 
(Continued from page 72.) 

$7, Crawrorp, a fine dapple grey, 15 hands high, 
(an imported horse,) was bred by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, out of one of his 
brood mares, and from his own Arabian. 

March 5, 1762. Roseet Purrin. 


38. Burrcoat, imported last spring, will be seven 
years old next grass. Pedigree not given. 

March, 1762. Epwarp Caster. 

$9. Lycurcus, near 14 hands $ inches high, son 
of Morton’s Traveller. 

March, 1764. Bensamin Harrison. 

40 Bucepuatvs, brown colour, full fifteen and 
a half hands high; he was got by Sir Matthew 
Witherston’s horse Locust, his dam by old Cade, 
grandam by Partner, out of a thorough bred mare; 
he is now rising seven years old, and —. strong. 

March, 1764. ArcuiBaLp Rircuie. 

41. Wuirtincron—pedigree not given. [Who 
can supply it?) 


March, 1761. Anprew CarTLe. 


42. Botton, a fine bay horse, belonging to the 
estate of the late Wm. Lightfoot, Esq , of Charles 
city, and bred by the Earl of Northumberland. 

April, 1765. 


43. Davin, a fine bay horse, fifteen hands high, 
well made, (no pedigree given,) but imported and 
descended from the best stock of horses in England. 

May, 1765 MERRIWETHER SMITH. 


44. Dorrerext, a high formed horse, 154 hands 
high; a healthy strong boned horse; he was import- 
ed; got by Changeling, his dam by a son of Wynn’s 
Arabian, his grandam by a son of the Longsdale 
Arabian; his great grandam by the Black Arabian; 
his g. g. g. grandam by a son of the Bay Barb out 
of the Burton mare. 


N.B Changeling was as famous a horse as any 
in England, in every respect. The above pedigree 
was given by Sir John Pennington. 

Puitrr Lupwe uy Les. 
Straford, Westmereland county, Va., 1766. 


45. Merry Tom, a beautiful bay, fourteen hands. 


three inches high, imported; got by Regulus, his 
dam by Locust, (a son of Crab,) his grandam by a 
son of Flying Childers; his great grandam by Croft’s 
old Partner. In 1762, he won $00 guineas sweep- 
stakes, at Richmond; in 1763,he won 501. at Dur- 
bam, and the noblemen’s and gentlemen’s subscrip- 
tion, at Cowpar, in Scotland. He was bred by Wm, 
Parker, of Newcastle, England. 
Joun Baiap. 

Prince George, Va., March, 1767. 


46. Sampson, a black, upwards of fifteen hands 
high, five years old, got by ‘T'raveller, out of a fine 
English hunting qure. 

April, 1767. Joun WorMELEy. 

47- Hos ow Nos will cover this season, at Mr. 
Seth Ward's, Junr., in Chesterfield county, Virgi- 
nia, at 15 shillings the leap, or 45 shillings the sea- 
son. Guod pasturage for mares, &c. 

Ayril, 1767. 

N. B. It is earnestly requested by the author of 
“Annals of the Turf,” that if any gentleman in this 
country bas the pedigree of Hob or Nob, he wiil 
please communicate it for insertivn in the American 
Farmer. 

48. Yoricx,a noted chestnut horse, full 15 hands 
2 inches tuyh; got by Morton’s Traveller, his dam 
the imported mare Blazella, out of the imported 
Jenny Cameron. Blazella was by Bl«ze, in England. 

April, 1767. Joun Craices. 

49 Sreriine,a famous dapple grey, rising six 
years old, was got by the Bilisize Arabian (which 
Mr. J. Simpson offered 1500 guineas for,) out of 
Mr. Simpson’s Snake mare. She was got by bows’s 
Snake, and he by the Lister ‘Turk, out of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s Cato’s dam: her dam by Mr. Hodg- 
sun’s horse; her grandam by Nephewson, out of 
Mr. Shirley’s famous old mare: she was bred by 
Mr. Croft’s, at Raby, in Yorkshire, and sold to the 
Duke of Cleaveland—given by Mr. Simpson to 

Wituiam Evans. 

Surrey county, Va. Feb. 1768. 

50. Nonpareil, a fine dark bay, full 15 hands 1 
inch high; is as full blooded as any horse in Amerie: 
he beat Mr. Galloway’s famous horse Selim in 1769. 

April, 1773. Tuomas Litty 

N. B. (Nonpareil is a son of old Fearnought.) 


51. Youne Basazet, a beautiful mahogany bay, 
upwards of 15 bands high, was got by Bajazet, out 
of a Janus mare, bred by Berrington Moore, Esq. 
of North Carolina. JoserH Harwoops, 

King & Queen, Va. March, 1774. 

52. Monancn, about 15 hands high, got by the 
noted horse, Mark Anthony; and bis pedigree on 
the dam’s side unexceptionable. 

Georce B. Powpexter. 





New Kent, Va. March, 1775. 





53. Rocxineuam, a fine bay colt, four years old 
this spring, 15 hands 3 inches high; was got by old 
Partner, (son of Morton’s Traveller) and came out 
of Blossom, a fine mare, imported by Col. Thomas 
Nelson, and got in England, by old Sloe, a famous 
king’s plate horse; her dam, the property of Lord 
Rockingham, won the 100 guineas at Hambleton. 
in Yorkshire; she was got by Regulus, (the sire of 
Fearnought). Joun WI1xu1s. 

March, 1775. (To be continued.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





ANIMAL POISONS. 
J. S. Sxunwer, Ese. Baltimore, May 26th, 1828. 

Sir,—In the 9th vol. No. 35, of the Farmer, you 
had the kindness to insert a brief communication 
from me on the subject of animal poison, particu- 
larly that of serpents, and in which I have stated 
some facts respecting suction by the human mouth 
asaremedy. In No. 10, vol. 10, of the Farmer, I 
have read a letter from Mr. David Jones, of Wells- 
burg, in Virginia, in which the ( Podalyria tinctoria,) 
wild indigo is mentioned, as an Indian specific 
against the destructive effects of the poison of ser- 

ents, 

, In the long period of my residence, and exten- 
sive range over the Ohio and Mississippi valley, the 
wild indigo was one amongst innumerable herbs, 
which I have heard recommended, for a similar 
purpose. Sassafras leaves, white oak leaves; the 
leaves of the common plantain; turnips or potatoes 
mashed to a state of pulp. and common paper chew- 
ed and applied to the wound may- be added. In 
brief, scarce a leaf of the forest, but what I have 
actually heard named as a specifie for the bite of 
the rattle snake, (Crotalus horidus,) and it is pro- 
bable that a very great number can be used to ef- 
ject, an. indifferently, as they act as absorbents, and 
perfoem, though in a very inferior degree, the same 
remedy with suction. 

I have been induced to request a place in your 
truly valuable paper, for these additional observa- 
tions on the subject of serpent poison, from having 
yesterday, by mere accident, met with a French 
copy of Le Clere’s History of Medicine, printed at 
Amsterdam, 1723—and turning it over, met at page 
$87, the following very remarkable passage, which 
1 have literally translated. Speaking of Synalus, 
physician to Hannibal, and stating his power over 
serpents, as recorded by Siluis Italicus, M. Le Clere 
proceeds in these terms: 

“The same Siluis Itali¢us, speaks in another 
place of one Atyr, who knew how to perform what 
we have stated; and more, he deprived serpents of 
their poison. ‘The reputation of the Psylli, in this 
respect, was such, that if persons not of their nation 
were bitten by a serpent, they employed a Psylli (if 
one could be eal near the place,) to suck the 
wound, and withdraw the poison. This was pract 
tised in the case of Cleopatra, who had caused her- 
self to be bitten by an asp, in order that she might 
not grace the triu:nph of Augustus, but the remedy 
was abortive. We may see in Celsus, what he 
thought respecting the pretended temperament of 
the Psylli, which he ascribed solely to their har- 
dihood; adding. that any other person may, without 
danger, suck a wound made by a serpent. provided 
that such person has no ulcer or excoriation ix his 
mouth. This remark of Celsus is confirmed by the 
great number of experiments made during this centu- 
ry (18th,) on the venom of vipers. which ts found in- 
nocuous, except taken directly into the blond.” 

At the time of writing my previous communica- 
tion, I had no knowledge of the facts cited fron: Le 
Clerc; but I feel it almost a duty to forward them 
for publication, as they shew conclusively that our 
most essential knowledge on animal poison has not 
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\mproved for many centuries; aud. they justtly 
an canulesles, that it is only powerfully absorbent 
remedies which are of any great efficacy on the 
subject before us; and, finally, that the most easily 
applied of all remedies, suction, can be in almost 


isite case, resorted to with complete 
pars sect . WM. DARBY. 





INDEMNITY FOR SLAVES. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer, 
Gentlemen:—I will thank you to publish, for the 
information of my constituents, that the Board of 
Commissioners appointed to distribute the faud 
paid by the British Government, as indemnity for 
slaves deported in contravention of the stipulations 
of the British Treaty, has assumed the discharge of 
its duties, and already adjudicated the principle 
that slaves taken by the British forces, during the 
war, will be paid fur, unle-s proof estabishes that 
they were removed before the 17th of February, 
1815. This decision induces a conviction that the 
slaves taken from the yg Di-trict which 
esent, will be paid for. Yours, &c. 
aT , C. DORSEY. 
Monday, May 19, 1828. 





MANUFACTURES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


As a proof of the advancement of the cotton 
manufacture in Philadelphia, | request you to pub- 
lish the inclosed. 

For the following information respecting the 
hand-looms in the city, fur weaving evtion goods, 
we are indebted to a member of the Pennsylvania 
society for promoting domestic manufactures, wh 
addressed a number >f queries to the Seciety vi 
Weavers, of whom thirteen of the most extensive 
and respectable have signed the certificate As all 
facts connected with this subject, which vccupirs at 
present so large a share of public attention, espe- 
cially in this state and city, are important, we give 
place to this article with pleasure, as we wili also 
to all articles communicating facts calculated to*®x 
hibit the real situation and extent of the various 
branches of domestic industry throughout the state. 

“We the undersigned, having to the best of our 
knowledge inquired diligently, give the tollowiny 
statement in reply to queries sent us; 

“There are in Philadelphia and its vicinity, 104 
warping mills at work, each of which is sufficien! 
to employ from forty to fifty weavers, making the 
number of weavers about 4.500. Dyers over 200, 
spoolers $,000, bobbin winders 2,000. 


Waces. 
Weavers can now average 5 dollars per week. 
Dyers 5 do. 
Warpers 5 do. 
Spoolers from 50 centsto 150 do. 
Bobbin winders i do. and found. 


Houses Occupiep. 
Manufacturing establishments over 50, average rent 
$178 per year. 
Houses occupied by weavers about 1,500, average 
rent 60 to $50 per year. 
Indigo used per week 2.200 Ibs. 
Flour used as sizing, per week, 30 to 40 barrels. 
Quantity of goods produced per day, 81,000 yards, 
average value 16 ceats per yard. 
“The above is an estimate for this season—in the. 


- Winter, when other employment ceases, the number 


increases considerably, say one-third. 
Thomas Hughes —Rening & Austin 
Joha Waters Patrick M’Bridge 
John Steel Thomas Laird © 
John Funston Abraham Cumming 
John Maguire Hugh Clark 
Thoma- Ford James Brown, Jr. 
Robert Wilson 

Philadelphia, 25th June, 1827. 





From the foregoing data we have made the fol- 
lowing calculations: 
4,500 weavers at five dollars per week, amounts 

















per annum, to $1,170,000 
2U0 dyers at five dollars,- do. do. 52,000 
$000 spoolers at 75 cents do. 117,000 
2000 bohbin winders at $1 do. 104 000 
104 warpers at five dollars do. _— do. 27.000 
Inwages, - + + $1,470,000 
50 establishments, average rent 180 9.060 
150 houses occupied by weavers 70 105,008 
114 000 
2200 Ibs. of indigo per week, or 114,400 
ibs. per annum, at $2, . R . 228,800 
$5 bbls. flour, used for sizing, per week, 
or 1820 per aunum, at $5 ‘. . 9,100 
31.000 yds. goods per day, makes per 
year of 300 working days, at 16 ceuts 
per yd. . ° a ‘ . 3.888.000 
Which, at four yds. of cloth, per pound 
ol cotton, would require per annum, 
raw cotton, ? Ibs. 6,075,000 
Or per of bales, wei_hing 33 1-3 pounds 
each, ° ° ° * ‘bales 20,250 
Which would make the consumption 
abuut 67 bales per day, or 400 bales 
per week, 
Ihe amount of value of the goods 
manufactured as above ° A $3,888,000 
Cost of raw materials, say 6,075,000 Ib. 
of raw cotton, at 12 cents : 729,000 
$3,159,000 


More received for the cotton than if exported. 


it is within our own knowledge that the above 
named goods consist of stripes, checks, ginghams 
and tickings, and that large quantities of them are 
exported, as well to the east as to the west and 
svuth—very considerable quantities being sold in 
the port of Boston. [Phil. pa. 


CMS PALME, 


Ba.timore, Fripay, May 30, 1828. 











&¥# “The Napoleon, from Liverpcol,” says a New 
York paper, “has on board three celebrated race 
horses, sent out by Admiral Coffin, for his eastern 
friends. The names of the horses are—Barefoot, a 
chestnut colour, and a celebrated racer; Cerub, a 
most beautiful bay; and Cleveland, an extraordina- 
ry large bay, 16 hands 3 inches high. ‘They are in 
excellent order. Two of them, we learn, have been 
successful competitors for the St. Leger stakes, at 
the Doncaster races. ‘They are to be sent to Bos- 
ton.” 


[We believe that the profits arising from the ser- 
vices of these horses, are appropriated to the sup- 
port of a school founded by the English Admirai 
Coffin, in his native Massachusetts; and that the 
most valuable of them was presented to him for that 
purpose by some real nobleman, a friend of bis in 
England. We have not the honour, for such we 
should certainly esteem it, to be acquainted with 
this same Admiral Coffin, but from what we have 
seen of bis munificence, and his extraordinary and 
most honourable attachment to his birth place, we 
feel bound, as the friend of agricuiture, to lend our 
feeble voice in praise of a man who reflects honour 





alike on his native and his adopted country. We 


should like to know more of the h 
the American, who has climbed oveF every barrier 
and risen to such high rank inya foreign service; 
but we have heard of so many ‘proofs of his great 
liberality, and delight in well doing, to the descen- 
dants of the friends of his boyhood; that we should 
naturally infer the other high qualities by which 
the humblest men in England are often elevated to 
high rank in power and public esteem; and we never 
see the name of this benefactor of the plough, that 
we do not associate with it his many and valuable do- 
nations to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
and wish that our country abounded, a little more 
than it does in such Coffins. 

This is not the first time we have allowed our- 
selves to speak, however inadequately, in praise of 
this generous American foreigner, and please Gud, 
it may not be the last.—* Ln the fullness of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh”—to applaud our fellow labour- 
ers, if we may presume to use the word, not be- 
yond the measure of their works, is no flattery; 
and though even that reward be unsought, and 
often unacceptable to such men, we have a right so 
to use their good actions; which, by being thus 
publickly acknowledged, confer double blessings; 
first, by the good they are intended to do; and then 
by the incitement their example produces in others, 
who have the means, to go. and do likewise. 

Ep. Am. Farmer} 


ry of a man, 





g#Mr. William Prince, proprietor of the Lin- 
nzan Botanic Garden, and his sons, Messrs. William 
Robert Prince, and Alfred Stratton Prince, have 
each been elected members of the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, recently established in that capi- 
tal under the most auspicious circumstances. 





(From the London Morning Chronicle, April 23.) 


Mr. Jacob’s Second Report on the Agriculture 
and Corn of some of the Continental states of Ku- 
rope, collected in a journey through these states in 
the Autumn of 1827, was distributed yesterday. 

This Report forms a very valuable addition to. 
the knowledge we possess respecting some of the 
most interesting countries of the Continent, in an 
agricultural point of view. Much of the information 
contained in Mr. Jacob’s Report, and in the A 
pendix, could only have been obtained by an indi- 
vidual travelling as an accredited agent of the Bri- 
tish Government. From the data furnished in great 
abundance by Mr. Jacob, there can be little doubt 
that the expenses of cultivation in the countries 
— which he passed, are greater than in En- 
gland. 

The quantity of wheat which could be furnished 
by all the countries of Europe together, except at 
an enormous cost, would hardly be felt in the con- 
sumption of England. 

Prussia is the greatest exporting country. In the 
nine years from 1519, to 1827, both inclusive, the 
whole export amounted to 1,971,577 quarters, and 
this amount comprehends the whole of that which 
descends by the several rivers from Poland. Mr, 
Jacob gives the following as the average annual 
exportation from the countries on the Baltic:— 


Prussia 219.064 Quarters. 
Mecklenburg 66.456 
Deumark 104.768 
Hamburgh 43.419 
Bremen 1,850 





435,557 Quarters, 

The exports of this small annual quantity, added 
to the rapidly increasing interna) consumption, have 
reduced the stock of wheat through the north of 
Europe to a very low state. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Jacob’s Report 
to us, is the light which it throws on the situation 
of the lower orders of the dificrent countries visited 
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by him. ‘The population every where to be in- 
creasing with more or less rapidity. In Prussia, 
the increase from 1817 to 1827, amounts to 1,849, 
561: at whic rate, the inhabitants ‘would double 
themselves in little more than thirty-six years. The 
population of 1826 was 12,243,603. On examining 
the statement in the Appendix, we find that the in- 
crease has been chiefly in the Polish and Prussian 
provinces. ‘Thus, for instance, while the five pro- 
vinces of Cologne, Dusseldorf, Coblentz, Treves, 
and Aix la Chapelle have increased, in ten years, 
from 1,889,360 to 2,112,616, that is, 223,256, the 
five provinces of Konigsburg, Gumbingen, Dantzig, 
Marienwerder, and Posen, have in the same time, 
increased from 2,057,304, to 2,640,428, that is, 583, 
124—more than double the rate of the former.— 
Hanover has increased 14 per cent. since the peace, 
The Netherlands have increased, since 1815, from 
5,425,502, to 6,013,478. In Denmark the rate of 
increase would double the inhabitants in thirty-two 
years. 

We perceive every where traces of an earnest 
disposition on the part of governments and indi- 
viduals, to promote the general wellare, and to mit- 
igate as far as possible, the evils incident to hu- 
manity. We see no Irish aristocracy scourging 
their poor peasants, stimulating them to increase 
their numbers one day, and the next speculating on 
the cheapest means of destroying them by millions; 
no Government of ‘Oligarchs, looking tamely on 
while projects are in agitation for driving the peo- 
ple by hundreds of thousands to the highways to 
perish of -want. Ireland is the only country in 
which it is barefacedly avowed that the lords of 
the soil are exempted from all obligations to the 
body of the people. 

We could easily shew (but our limits will not 
allow us at present,) that there is no country in 
Europe, in which the means of comfortable subsis- 
tence have increased: at so rapid a rate, compared 
with the increase in the numbers of the people, as 
England—[God help them!] According to the com- 

arative tables drawn up by Baron Von Malchus, 
ate Finance Minister of Wirtemburg, E-gland 
possesses one fourth part of all the sheep of Eu- 
rope. Gregory King made our sheep and lambs, 
in the beginning of last century, twelve millions. 
We have now more than forty millions. The in- 
crease of our black cattle has been nearly in the 
same proportion. ‘The wheat which he calculates 
at fourteen millions of bushels, Mr. Jacob calculates 
at about fourteen millions of quarters; that is, there 
are eight times as much wheat consumed in En- 
gland, as was consumed little more than a century 
ago. We owe much, no doubt, to our situation, 
much to our climate, which is by far the best of 
Europe, both in point of salubrity and for the pro- 
duction of food—but we must owe also much to our 
local regulations, whatever defects there may oc- 
casionally be in their administration. 


(This is the same Mr. Jacobs at whose instance, 
Capt. Basil Hall of the British Navy, submitted the 
agricultural queries in No. 42, vol. 9, of the Ameri- 
can Farmer—many of which were so well answered 
in Nos 9 and 10 of the present volume. 

We should be truly gratified if we could prevail 
upon some gentleman in one of the N. E. States, 
Judge Buel of Albany, a correspondent in Virginia, 
and another in South Carolina, to take up these 

ueries, and answer in the same spirit that Doctor 
arlington has done, to such of them as depend on 
locality.] 





An intelligent correspondent has suggested to the 
Editor of the Aurora and Pennsylvania Gazette as 
there is now a prospect of war in Europe, it would 
be interesting to his readers, to have brought into 
one view, the population and strength of the several 
nations likely to be involved in it. The following 








is the result of what he has been enabled to col- 
a the most authentic sources within his 
reach, 

The Russian Empire in Europe, is said to equa] 
in extent all the rest of Europe; it does not, how- 
ever, appear to be very accurately known or defined. 
It is composed of upwards of fifty different nations; 
and these occupy a territory of about two millions 
of square miles, and compose a population of proba- 
bly, 45,000,000. In Asia, Russia is supposed to 
have a territory of 8,000,000 of square miles and-a 
population of ten or fifteen millions; total popula- 
tion, probably 60,000,000. She has an army of 
about 600,000 men, about 200,000 of which she can 
take into the field, and a navy of about 400 sail. 

The Ottoman Empire in Europe, consists of about 
700,000 square miles, with 10,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants.—In Asia, perhaps 1,000,000 square miles and 
15,000,000 of inhabitants, making an aggregate 
population of 25,000,000. She has a nominal army 
of 400,000 men, and can take into the field proba- 
bly 150,000, and a fleet of 150 sail. 

Persia, has a territory of 1,500,000 square miles, 
a population of 24,000,000, an army of 250,000 
men, but no navy. 

Austria covers an extent of 1,200,000 square 
miles, has a population of 30,000,000 an army of 
700,000, and a navy of 30 sail. 

France has in Europe, a territory of about 
1,000,000 square miles, a population of 30,000,000, 
an army of 300,000 men, and a navy of 150 sail. 

The British empire, in Europe, ig gbout 500,000 
square miles, with a population of 20,000,000, an 
army of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 1000 sail. Her 
colonies are greater in value and extent than those 
of any other nation, and add to the population 
under her dominion probably 60,000,000. 

The above statements are given in round num- 
bers; but are believed, however, not to be far from 
the truth, and afford a fair comparative estimate of 
the nations mentioned. 





The Liverpool Mercury of the 25th ult. says, the 
Cotton sales of the week are 19,000 bales: prices are 
advanced 1-8d perlb. In sea Island Cottons the ad- 
vance is 4d per lb. The import is 9000 bales. 

Liverpool Markets, April 24.—Cotton, Georgia, 54 to 
7; New-Orleans 52 to 8, rising; Sea Island, 10 to 19; 
Rice 16 to 18s 6d; Ashes, U. S. Pots, 31 to 31s 6d; Mon- 
treal 29s 6d to 30; U. S. Pearls 31 to 32s; Montreal 30 
to 30s 6d; Tar 12 to 13; Turpentine 11s 6d to 13s; To- 
bacco 2d to 5d. 





IMPROVED REFRIGERATOR, 


Or portable Ice House, made only by Daniel Richardson, 
No. 55, Holliday street, near Bath street bridge. 

Good Housewives only can calculate the many useful 
and economical purposes to which this Invention may 
be applied. It may be fully relied on for keeping But- 
ter, Milk, Meat, Eggs, Fruits, Vegetables, Wines and 
Liquors of every kind, or any other article of House- 
hold Consumption, perfectly cool, fresh, pure, sweet, 
clean and free from taint as long as desirable, and it is 
attended with another advantage—complete security 
against every species of vermin. And in Winter it will 
keep any article from freezing that may be deposited 
in it. 

Also, his new Inventep Butter Box, constructed on 
the same principles of the Refrigerator. In these but- 
ter boxes, any quantity of butter may be transported to 
market from any distance, by land or water in the best 
condition, perfectly hard and without injury to the form 
of the prints, in the hottest season. Captains of steam- 
boats and vessels going to sea, will find those articles 
the most essential thing on board their vessels that His- 
tory ever gave an account of, as coarse alum salt can 
be used in them to keep them cold instead of Ice. 





CertiricaTEe,—City Hotel, Baltimore, Mugust 4th, 1821. 
Ihave had in use for two years, a Refrigerator made 
by Mr. Daniel Richardson, which is the most useful ar- 
ticle for the preservation of meats, milk and butter du- 
ring the hot season, that I have ever seen; it has fully 





answered my expectations, and Iam so much pleased 
with it, that I have ordered one on a very large scale, 
I would recommend it to all who are desirous of such 
a convenience. DAVID BARNUM. 
Baltimore, August 1st, 1827.—I purchased of Mr. Da- 
niel Richardson in May last, one of his Improved Re- 
frigerators, and find it so useful, that I could not want 
one for double the cost, having had a trial, I do not see 
how we could dispense with it. 
GEO. BELTZHOOVER, 
Indian Queen Hotel and Baltimore House, 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The subscriber has now on hand a quantity of Mr. 
Little’s celebrated Grain Cradles and Scythe Rifles, 
which will be warranted superior articles of the kind. 
Also on hand Cultivators for working corn and tobacco. 
A full assortment of Davis’ Patent Ploughs of cast and 
wrought shares, with and without coulters, and he be- 
lieves suitable to all kinds of soil. Likewise Wheat 
Fans, which can be returned if not found to be superior. 
Cast steel Axes, Picks, Mattocks, and Hay Knives; Oil 
Stones of a good quality. Also patent Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters, Brown’s Patent Vertical Wool Spinners, Pa- 
tent Washing Machines, Patent Corn Shellers, and 
Swingle tree Gearings, &c. &c. Implements repaired 
on reasonable terms. 

All the above named articles are offered on reasona- 
ble terms for cash or short acceptances in this city.— 
Communications by mail, (post paid) will receive 


prompt attention. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36, Pratt-st. Baltimore, 30th May, 1828. 

















BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, - 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.25 a 4.00 
—red, 3.50 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a4 3.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Fiour—wkite wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 44.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.874 a 4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red 
wheat .§7 a@.92.—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00—ordinary 
to good, .80 a .85--Corn, .31 @ .33—Rye, .50—Oars, 
20 a .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Peas, .50a .55—CLover 
SEED, 3.50 a 3.75—Timorny, 1.50 a 2.25—OrcHARD 
Grass SEED, 2.25 a3—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 374 a 
-50 pr. lb,—Bar ey, .60 ¢ 62—FLaxsEED, .75 a.80—Cor- 
Ton, Va. .8 a.94—-Lou. .10 a .J3—Alabama, .9 @ .12— 
Mississippi .10 a.13—N. Car. .9 a.103—Geo. .9a@.104— 
Wuiskey, in hhds. Ist proof, .214 a 22—bbls. 224 a 23— 
WooL, com., unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—3 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.50 
a 2.75; No. 2, 2.25 a2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,5.25 a 5.50; 
No. 2, 2.25; No.3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 @ .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





AN. ADDRESS, Chat 

elivered at the first Anniversary meeting of the Unt- 

= ached Society of South Carolina, in 

the hall of the House of Representatives, at Colum- 

bia, on Thursday, 6th Dec., 1827—By Wuite- 
manrsH B. Seasroox, President. : 

We are assembled, fellow citizens, on the occa- 
sion of doing homage to an art, the most useful to 
man, but yet the most neglected by the world. 
How important is,the duty! | How deeply interest- 
ing are the circumstances under which it is about 
to be performed! In placing, in your names, gen- 
tlemen of the agricultural society, on the altar of 
Ceres, the first united offeripg of the yeomanry of 
South-Carolina, would, that the elevation of my 
sentiments could correspond with the dignity and 
moral loftiness of my sitution. I would proclaim 
to you in language befitting the ascendant charac- 
ter of the scene, that untramelled agriculture is the 
Archimedean levér whichis destined to raise this 
nation to the sumtpjt of political prosperity and 
power: that it isa pursuit which has never been 
contrariant with private happiness, or public felici- 
ty and glory: that.it is, in fine, a business, which, of 
all others, best conduces to the legitimate purposes 
of man’s creation. Although the disparity between 
the sublimity of the theme, and the humble preten- 
sions of the one who now addresses you, is immea- 
surably broad, yet he is powerfully incited in the 
discharge of his trust, by the brilliant and imposing 
assemblage of thisevening. Befere him he beholds 
the legislative body of the state—the guardian of 
the people’s rights, and their only faithful political 
friend. In seizing the present opportunity of awa- 
kening their attention to what conceives to be 
the true policy of South Carolina, at the present 
eveatful crisis, he appeals for a justification of his 
motive to the innate greatness of his cause. « 

The. agriculture of this state has long laboured 
under difficulties, of which many are insurmounta- 
ble, to. individual enterprise. Until the close of 
our revolutionary fronan the planter instinctively 
obeyed the dictates of an untutored miad in refer- 
ence to the duties of his calling. His field was 
sowed, attended and harvested, as if mere were but 
one system, and that the offspring of intuition; un- 
til in 1784, the necessity of union among the culti- 
vators of the.soil, with a view tothe furtherance of 
their profession, led to the establishment of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of South Carolina. Other institu- 
tions, with a similarly laudable purpose, were after- 
ward founded. In despite of the zeal and intelli- 
gence of the mother association and its auxilaries, 
the march of agricultural improvement was still, 
slow, feeble and inauspicious. A new era, however, 
was not far distant. It has arrived, and with it, the 
solemn, and to the planter, inspiriting assurance, 
that on the success of the cause of the yeoman, 
rests the prosperity, and, perhaps, perpetuity of our 
domestic institutions. In 1523, the St. John’s Agri- 
cultural Society was established. ‘The number of 
societies, at present, is thirteen.* That these socie- 
ties do contribute greatly to ameliorate the physical, 
nay, moral condition of the sections of the state in 
which they are located, is practically true. But, 
that their usefulness would be considerably aug- 
mented—that the benefits their experience and de- 
liberations were so well calculated to bestow,,would 
be rendered infinitely more efficacious by a general 
association, to be composed of delegates from the 
Yocul societies, has long been the settled conviction 
of many of our most distinguished planters. In all 


* South Carolina; Pendleton; Edgefield; Barnwell; 
St. Jolm’s, Colleton; St. Helena; Beaufort; Beaufort 
District;* St. Andrew’s; St. Paul’s; Winyaw. 

* Not represented in the General Society, 
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enterprises, involving the aid of numbers, unity of 
design and of action is essential to.success. This 
is particularly true of husbandry. Agricultors are, 
in general, isolated individuals. Engaged as they 


are compelled to be in their active bodily occupa- |" 


tions, their minds are seldom employed in scientific 
inquiries. Generation after generation, the same 
methods of culture are pursued; theoretical sugges- 
tions are viewed with suspicion, and experimental 
tests are perfurmed unwillingly and improperly. 
The utility of parish associations is limited from 
the force of circumstances; or, at any rate, their 
imfuence can never attain that commanding rank 
which usually flows from concentration of effort. 
If to the former we are indebted for the glimmer- 
ing light which ‘partially illumines the still mazy 
path of the husbandman, is it not at least proble- 
matical, that a conjunction of their experience and 
moral power would tend more certainly to elevate 
the profession of the farmer, to rouse into action 
his latent feelings; to ensure a more profitable di- 
rection to his industry and skill, and above all, to 
effectuate those schemes of policy to which the ex- 
ertions of individuals and of indimenteat societies 
are wholly incompetent? These views are strength- 
ened by a recurrence to the history of the British 
Board of Agriculture. From this board has ema- 
nated eighty volumes* of the most useful agricultu- 
ral knowledge, and which, probably, would not yet 
have existed, had not the patriotic philanthropy of 
that distinguished nobleman, Sir John Sinclair, con- 
ceived the idea which his zeal and talents subse- 
quently perfected. “Those volumes,” says Grego- 
ry, ‘“‘cannot fail of producing national benefits; 
greater, perhaps, than have been derived from any 
other political institution of modern times.” His 
prediction has, indeed, been verified, for, maugre 
the impolicy and injustice of successive adminis- 
trations, in rendering ascendant the manufacturing 
interest, the British Board of Agriculture, by its 
literary labours exclusively, has been directly in 


‘gtr@mental in doubling the profits of the landed ca- 


pital of England. Every acre now in tilth in that 
country adds annually a hundred-fold to the usual 
increase under the old system. ‘The consideration 
to which I have briefly adverted, with other views 
pecuharly applicable to South Carolina, led to the 
establishment, fellow citizens, of the society over 
which | have the honour to preside. It is empha- 
tically a state institution, for the promotion of the 
public weal is its legitimate, its only design. It im- 
plicitly confides in the patronage of the constituted 
authorities. Without it, although much public be- 
nefit may he effected, yet, its contemplated schemes 
cannot progress to consummation. ‘The grand out- 
line of their plan of association is “to insure an ac- 
cordance in their sentiments and measures, to 
found an agricultural school and a professorship of 
agriculture; to collect and dissentinate information, 
and the more effectually to promote the permanent 
interests of their vocation.” Such is the language 
of their constitution, and to its subject matter | 
would respectfully invite your serious attention. 
Allow me, however, to offer to your consideration 
such prefatory remarks as the topic and the occa- 
sion so naturally suggest. 

There are three prominent causes which have 
operated injuriously on the agrieulture of this state. 
First, the insalubrity of the climate; secondly, the 
cultivation of cotton and rice to the utter neglect of 
provision crops; and, thirdly, the great disparity be- 
tween the landed capital of.the planter and his 
other property. In relation to the first cause, it 
may here be pertinently remarked with a view to 
show the immeasurable influence of husbandry on 





* They contain “the geographical state of each coun- 
ty, the state of property, farm buildings, mode of occu- 
pation, implements, fences, arable iad; grass, orchards, 


the happiness of man, and the prosperity of nations, 
that it can avert, as it were, at will, the fatal effects 
of a pestilential atmosphere, or call into action, eve- 
ry satellite of the tyrant death, The Cadipagnia of 
Rome was the regio feliz* of antiquity. On it more 
than twenty cities raised their proud and aspiring - 
heads. There, the husbandmat reaped his unceas- 
ingly abundant harvests; he wandered always amid 
the Juxuriance a vegetation. What is the present 
condition of the Gnest portions of that fair land? A 
prey to the invisible enemy, malaria. Its fragrant 
reezes are poison: the dews of its summer evening 
descend but to destroy; and this mighty revolution, — 
so deadly to human life, has been effected solely by 
the compulsory withdrawal of the industry of the 
farmer. ‘The blessings which his spade once af- 
forded, the resources of all Italy could searcely now 
command. Where is the fertility of Spain, Portu- 
gal and Sicily, once the granary of imperial Rome? 
it still exists. Nature in the exercise of her bounty 
yet acts to those portions of the globe with her esual 
beneficence; but, us if to requite her kindness with 
ingratitude, the extent of their sytem of agriculture. 
would seem to be confined to the narrow limits of 
immediate and positive wants. Has the climate of 
those countries deteriorated? Yes; lamentably so! 
The admonitory page of history points to the era 
of the decline of their husbandry as the epoch to - 
which the Spaniards, the Sieilian, and the subject 
of Portugal refer, for the origin of many of the most 
malignant diseases which now afflict their respee- . 
tive nations. But why need | go abroad, when thie 
state unfortunately furnishes too numerous instences 
of the verity of my assertion. That. a period has° - 
existed, and that not far distant, when our citizens 
could enjoy as much health at their country: seats 
as is usually allotted tu man iu a southern cline, is 
a matter of historical notoriety. At t, even 
those who are inured to hard !abour—who from 
their infancy have basked and toiled ander a verti- 
eal sun, witness the a ch of winter, bet 
as the termination of their sufferings from. the bane- 
ful influencé of miasmata. Heiice during the siuud- 
mer months, @ few of the lower districts,.as it re- 
gards the white inhabitants, nay be suid to be ée- 
populated. ‘Lo their negroes, or in most instan¢es; 
incompetent overseers, the business of the 
is entrusted. From the «iy of his departure from 
home, is to be dated the derangement of his plans— 
the numerous losses incident to the want of a me-- 
thodical director, in the police of the plantation, and 
in matters of general management—the comparative 
unhealthiness of his slaves from relaxation of disci- 
pline; and, lastly, their insubordination and its ef- 
fects on their moral temperament and the state of 
our society. ‘These considerations, «bstractly view- 
ed, merit a serious and dispassionate investigation; 
but when the elements which compose our domestic 
institutions are duly appreciated, they at once as- 
sume a character of deep and imposing interest. - 
The progressive deterioration of the climate is 


avowedly referrible to extensive clearings of land, 
and to the abandonment of inland rice-fields. If the* 


patriot Carolinian wishes ocular proof of the mi 
incubus which paralyzes the inherently agricultural 
strength of his state, he need not go beyond the pre- 
cinets of the metropolis. Within a little mile of the 
city of Charleston, the number of fallow farms; or, 
if under tillage, the scanty pittance of their increase, 
and the sallow and feverish looks of their cultiva- 
tors, all denote the existence of a physical influefice 
adverse to successful husbandry aud health. Wotld 
to God the representation here given were but the 
ictare of an insulated section of South-Carolina. 
would, at once, legislators, demand of your justice 
and patriotism the prompt application of the only 
-efficient remedy. Such, however, is the extensive- 
ness of the evil, that if, at this time, 1 but invoke 
your best reflections on the magnitdde of the sub- 





plantations, draining and other improvements, live 
stock, rural economy, means of improvement, &c.” 





*So calied from its beauty and fertility. 
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ject, [ conceive that | shall have discharged my duty. 
hat is the actual condition of a considerable pro- 

. portion of many of the lower districts—once well 
populated, and where the most profitable lands were 
considered to be located? The dilapidated embank- 
ments, that form the lines of demarcation between 
neighbours’ property; the half-choked channels 
through which their fields were, drained of exuber- 
ant moisture; and the substantial but deserted man- 
sions which ever and anon meet the eye, are the 
only visible testimonials that industry, health, and 
wealth, once blessed that now dreary region. In 
beholding those melancholy monuments of departed 
happiness and prosperity, well may the traveller 
exclaim, in the emphatic language of Ossian, “1 
have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were de- 
solate; the thistle shook there its lonely head; the 
moss whistled to the wind; the fox looked out of 
the window; the rank grass waved round his head: 
desolate is the dwelling of Moina; silence is in the 
house of her fathers.” A restoration to the enliv- 
ening scenes of oldsn times, or the existence of the 
more gratifying spectacle which density of popula- 
tion, and the culture of our waste lands would af- 
ford, I am satisfied, will never ensue, until a revolu- 
tion in an important feature of our husbandry is 
effected and supported by a change in the mode of 
advancing the internalhtmprovement of the state. 
Every planter should act, as though the ameliora- 
tion of the climate were his own peculiar concern; 
end, to the practical enforcement of this principle, 
the exertions of our agricultural societies should un- 
ceasingly tend. If constant and appropriate appeals 
to the pride, the interest, and the public spirit of 
our yeomanry, be insufficient {o direct their labour 
to this indispensable branch of southern husbandry, 
it will, perhaps, become necessary, eventually, to 
resort to some more powerful impetus to industry. 
To the planter who renders arable an acre of land, 
from which noxious exhalations were wont to be 
emitted, I would present with a badge of honour, 
but, to the improvident husbandman, who cautiously 
avoids the tillage of every fen which may invite the 
exercise of his powers, the reprehension of his fel- 
low-labourers should be his legitimate recompense. 
Whatever success, however, may attend the best 
digested schemes of our agricultural societies on 
this subject, it is still manifest, that the great work 
of physical reformation will only have commenced. 
To the state, we not only look for aid and advice, 
but for the practical direction of, perhaps, as patri- 
otic and benevolent an enterprise, as it is within the 
asp of human ingenuity to devise. In a country 

e this, where the population is so sparse, and 
where the wealth of the most opulent citizens is, in 
most instances, but one remove from the common 
capital of the subjects of older countries—purposes 
of mere public utility should seldom be attempted to 
be attained by private speculation. The chief end 
of civil society, is, to accomplish, by the aggregate 
wer of its members, those measures, involving the 
anterests of the community, to which the means and 
the general ability of individuals are incompetent. 
Hence, the first duty of a legislator, where his ser- 
vices, in this respect, can be efficiently directed, is 
vigilaatly to prosecute every feasible project tending 
to contract the sphere in which endemial diseases 
exercise a fatal sway.* Without health, there can 





* As miasma is the result of the mutual action of wa- 
erand heat, upcn décafing vegetable matter, the ex- 
treme sickliness of the low country of South Carolina, 
may be inferred from the fact, that ‘‘an acre of ground, 
disperses into the air, upwards of 1600 gallons of water 
in 12 hours of a summer’s day, even when there had 
been no rain for a considerable length of time. After 
a rain, the quantity was found to increase to 1900 gal- 
lons, in the same length of time.”—Sce Mill’s Statistics 
of South Carolina, for a very interesting article on the 
feasibility and policy of drai.ing and embanking the 
swamp lands of this state. 





be, compuralively, no industry, no impetus to exer- 
tion. Unsupported by this first of blessings, the 
journey of life is but a cheerless pilgrimage. Al- 
though the agriculture of South Carolina has been 
materially benefited by the internal improvements 
which have been effected, and although, I believe, 
the intrinsic value of the system has not yet been 
realized; still, | apprehend, it is now the incumbent 
duty of the competent authorities to inquire, whe- 
ther their primary design shall be continued; or, in 
the event of their conviction, based on the promo- 
tion of the general weal, whether a new direction 
shall be given to the public funds? In this state, the 
surface of land, covered by swamps, is computed to 
be 2000 square miles, or 1,250,000 acres. ‘The pro- 
minent consequences, that would follow from the 
arable condition of those lands, are, first, the ameli- 
oration of the climate; secondly, an increase of po- 
pulation, resulting from an artificial increase of ter- 
ritory, and that too, of the most productive charac- 
ter; and, thirdly, the peopling of that extensive re- 
gion, occupying the middle section of the state, and 
bordering, in part, on the swamps. That region is 
proverbially barren, in regard to the known produc- 
tions of our soil, but from recent experiments, it is 
supposed to be the very home of the the vine.* But 
whatever may be its present agricultural disadvan- 
tages, it must eventually become valuable, from its 
location to the lands proposed to be reclaimed, and 
from its acknowledged salutariness. Here the fo- 
reigner may labour in safety, for the pestilential 
vapours of a southern clime, do not corrupt the air 
that he would inhale. Without trespassing on your 
time in the developement of further views in rela- 
tion to this copious topic, allow me, gentlemen of 
the society, to recommend to your early delibera- 
tions, the expediency of so far asking the patronage 
of the legislature, as to solicit that body, to direct 
the superintendent of public works, to ascertain the 
number of acres of swamp land that can be profita- 
bly reclaimed—their present value-—-where locat- 
ed—the probable expense of embanking and drain- 
ing them—and their value when they shall be plac- 
ed in the best state for cultivation. 

‘The next enumerated cause of the slow progress 
of our agriculture, was the culture of rice and cot- 
ton, to the neglect of the common necessaries of 
life. ‘That capital will always seek the most profi- 
table channels, is a well known maxim of political 
truth. Guided by the all-powerful dictates of self- 
interest, man is, as it were, instinctively led to give 
such a direction to his resources, as will be most 
likely to advance his temporal welfare. A belief 
that cotton and rice are the must profitable crops, 
has, for many years, induced our planters to bend 
their undivided efforts to the raising of those two 
staple commodities. ‘The result is, excess of pro- 
duction in reference to cotton. Rice yet meets with 
a ready demand, from the present circumscribed 
extent of the lands prepared for its culture; and 
even were every acre in the state fitted for the pro- 





* Mr. Herbemont, of Columbia, for the two past years, 
has realized 300 gallons per acre of wine, sufficiently 
good to command readily two dollars per gallon. When 
it is remembered, that a labourer can attend with facil- 
ity four acres; and, that in South Carolina there are 
at least 5,000,000 of acres, valued at from 10 cents to 
$5 per acre, admirably adapted to the culture of the 
vine—the prospect of personal aggrandizement to our 
citizens, and of political importance to the state, from 
an extended system of this new branch of industry, is 
as certain, as the means to effectuate the end are un- 
questionably feasible. May the period soon arrive, 
when our citizens, instead of annualiy expending a part 
of the profits of their labour at the northward, for plea- 
sure or health, shall be satisfied, that the sand-hills of 
their native stute, not only affurd every blessing inci- 
dent to a balmy and invigorating atmosphere; but, that 
they have been proved to be susceptible of yielding a 
crop, as lucrative in its product, as it is useful and azree- 
able in its cultivation! | 





duction of this grain now in tilth, it is believed, from 
the acknowledged superiority of Cxrolina rice, that 
it would not impair the value of the article. This 
consideration, added to the facts. that it is a much 
more certain crop than cotton, liable to fewer dis. 
eases, less likely to be seriously affected by physical 
causes, and but seldom subject to ruinous fluctua- 
tions in price, are but so many admonitions to the 
rice planter to beware of his oceasional aberration 
from the true course of policy which it is his inten 
est, unchangeably, to follow. ‘The cotton plant is 
cultivated to a very great extent, not only in the 
United States and South America, but in the Mogul 
empire; in the kingdoms of Siam and Pegu; in Sw 
matra, Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, Natolia, Smyr- 
na,and Aleppo; also, in Senegal, Sierra Leone, and 
other parts of Africa; ig Candia, Cyprus, and Mak 
ta. Cotton is also grown in some parts of the Rus- 
sian empire; in Astracan, Orenberg, and even at 
Kislar.* In Egypt alone there are 2000 square 
leagues of tillable land, most of which is adapted to 
that plant.t 

Hence, it is not probable, that the demand for 
cotton, will ever exceed the,.supply. Under this — 
persuasion, it becomes interesting subjects of inqui- 
ry, whether over-cropping, the great bane to good 
husbandry, shall still mark the career of the south- 
ern agriculturist? Whether it is not feasible -for 
him to realize his present profits, but accompanied 
with the desirable correlative of food sufficiently 
abundant, at least, for domestic purposes? That 
our practice, hitherto, has not produced those bene- 
fits which a different course of husbandry would be 
likely to ensue, is demonstrable in the want of other 
evidence, solely from the fact, that in 1801, the va- 
lue of the rice, indigo and tobacco, exported from 
Charleston, was not much less than the total aver- 
age value of domestic and foreign productions ex- 
ported from the whole state, from 1824 to 1826, in- 
clusive,{ where an excess of about 50,000,000 Ibs. of 
cotton was raised.|| Notwithstanding the gradual 
declension in price, which the history of this article 
exhibits, the boundary of its culture steadily en- 
larges. ‘Uhe same remark is inapplicable to rice, 
which, pethaps, from the presumption that the va- 
luable lands within the compass of private funds to 
reclaim, havelong since begun to reward the indus- 
try of the planer; cr, perhaps, from the admission, 
that the preparetory labour and capital, necessa 
to the establishment of a rice plantation, are inf 
nitely greater than what are essential to. the grower 
of cotton, has increased but in a very inconsidera- 
ble degree within the last thirty years.§ 

It is false in theory, and false in practice, that the 
amount of production depends on the single consi- 
deration of the quantity of land subjected to culture. 
If the growing crop exceed the Jabour allotted to it, 
it will not only be unattended in a manner neces- 
sary toa lucrative increase, but every other interest 
of the planter will proportienally suffer. Experi- 
ence leads me to infer, that three acres of cotton 
land, well manured, and judiciously managed, will, 
in almost every instance, give a larger return than 
five acres improperly cultivated, or in want of arti- 
ficial excitement. ‘To the non-use of the various 
labour-saving machines which the ingenuity of the 
mechanical world is perpetually introducing to our 
notice, may be sought one reason, why provision 
crops and cotton, have not proceeded pari passu in 





* Statistics of Liverpool. 

t The spirit in favour of extending the cultivation of 
cotton in Egypt, has been, in a great measure impeded, 
by the impolitic conduct of the Pacha. Independently 
of the adaptation of the soil for cotton, negroes can be 
— there for $80 a head, and hired for 64 cents 
a day. 

} See note A, in the Appendix. 

|| See no'e B, in the Appendix. 

§ From the year 1790 to 1792, inclusive, the average 
export of rice, was 95,819 barrels. From 1824 to 1826, 
inclusive, it was 93,771 tierces. 
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reer of success. ‘he planters’ maxim, bas, 
Le Sar seemingly been, that the latter was the 
rand succedaneum, emblematical of the fabled 
pof Aladdin. He now appears to need no other 
provocative to industry, than the product of his cot- 
ton field; for, with it, he can call into existence the 
treasures of a creative fancy. Under this fatal de- 
lusion, he is now, perhaps, the most dependent 
agriculturist in the union. For the last five years, 
we have imported 
530.000 bushels corn; 

100,000 do. oats; : 

20,000 bundles of hay; averaging 
about $75 lbs. each. At their current value, the 
tribute money of South Carolina, has been, in five 
years, on those three articles, only, $406,000, the 
interest of which is sufficient to reclaim, permanent- 
ly, upwards of 2800 acres of the immense area of 
our swamp lands.* . 

Until about 1805, the Upper districts were the 
venders of grain. ‘Their interest seemed to have 
invited them to an interchange of the fruits of their 
labour with the metropolis, and to produce those 
articles of prime necessity, which the planters of 
the sea-board had ceased to raise, as though they 
constituted an excrescence on their system of hus- 
bandry. At this period, our citizens of the mid- 
lands, who, until they had been blessed with well- 
stored granaries, and even a respectable portion of 
our yeomanry of the mountains, could no longer re- 
sist the fashionable impulse of the day. ‘They, too, 
began to buy their bread from the store-houses of 
a sister state. However humiliating to our pride, 
our patriotism and judgment, which the fact of our 
dependence on foreign labour, for the staff of life, 
creates, the reflection assumes a sombre character 
when ‘it is associated with the assurance, that our 
very beasts live not on the fruits of their masters’ 
soil. Yes, fellow-citizens! even at the capitol—at 
this seat of legislation, and before the assembled 
representatives of the people, the revolting spec- 
tacle has often been exhibited, of our horses and 
oxen feeding on the mowings of Connecticut mea- 
dows. Are we ignorant of the botanical produc- 
tions of South Carolina? Are her indigenovs grasses 
devoid of nutriment; or, are the atmospherical at- 
tributes of a southern clime, uncongenial with the 
abundance of their increase?{ ‘The agriculturist 
who habitually sells the necessaries of life, is mor- 
ally powerful in himself, and is te dispenser of 
— to others: but if, no matter from what cause, 

eis annually debited with those commodities which 
it is the peculiar province of his profession to fur- 
nish, though he may boast of the independent life 
of the husbandman, yet, in his person, we behold 
the very type of a sluggard and a slave! He is, in 
effect, no better than the Roman, who daily begged 
his bread from the authorized distributors of corn. 

Gentlemen of the Society,—the imputation un- 
der which our agriculturists have long laboured, in 
relation to this subject, { trust, is destined to exist 
no longer. Our future course isa plain one. Plant 
Jess cotton, and more provisions; use manure more 
freely; give constant employment to the plough, 
and the other needful implements of husbandry; in 
fine, become more in practice, farmers. By these 
means, [ venture, unhesitatingly, to predict, that 
you will realize greater returns from your cotton 








* Admitting those lands, if properly prepared for cul- 
tivation, capable of yielding communibus annis, 38 bush- 
of corn per acre, the product of 2800 acres, would, 
in five years, be equal to the quantity which I have said 
has been imported since 1822.—AuTuHor. 
titis within the personal knowledge of the author, 
that in 1823, a field of reclaimed marsh land, of the ex- 
tent of 20 acres, which the year previous had been plant- 
ed in cotton, yielded a crop of crab or crop grass, of 
the average height of five feet. After the cotton was 
harvested, the lard was simply enclosed, and no care or 
labour subsequently bestowed. 


Lbles, was the origin of the fallow system. 





fields; and, what ought to be of more importance, 
your granaries, hereafter, will be located at home. 
Hence, too, less-Jand will be cultivated by indi- 
vidual proprietors, and our children be thereby 
enabled to hope, that a portion of the very soil 
which nurtured them into manhood, will become 
their patrimony. ‘Then, perhaps, each of us may 
be able to apply to’ himself the pleasing reflections 
of Euthymenes, on the delights of a country life. 
““When I walk in my fields,” said he, “all things 
smile, and seem embeilished with new ornaments 
in mine years. These harvests, trees, and plants, 
exist only for me, or rather, for the necessitous, 
whose wants I relieve. Sometimes I create to my- 
self illusions, to heighten my enjoyments, and the 
earth then seems to accompany her benefactions 
with a species of delicacy, announcing her fruits by 
flowers; as among men, benefits ought to be accom- 
panied by the Graces.” 

1 now come to the brief consideration of the 
only remaining prominent drawback to the agricul- 
tural prosperity of South Carolina, to wit, the great 
disproportion between the landed capital of the 
planter and his other property. Capital, in what- 
ever form, that yields not an interest, is not only a 
source of nnproductiveness to the owner, but the 
instrument of inflicting a positive ill on society. It 
operates precisely in the same way, as though so 
much circulating medium had actually been with- 
drawn from trade. Many planters own from 500 
to 2000 acres of valuable land, when oftentimes 
the force employed on their estates does not exceed 
thirty labourers. By this species of improvident 
monopoly, they substantially. abridge the pecuniary 
power of smaller capitalists, by preventing the agri- 
cultural investment of funds; thereby detracting 
from their temporal advancement, and the well- 
being of our society. 

The strong analogy between animals and vegeta- 
As the 
former periodically requires rest, with a view to the 
resuscitation of their powers, exhausted in labour 
or exercise, it was inferred, that the soil also, at 
times needed reviviscency. The force of this re- 
mark, it is supposed, is greatly augmented when it 
is known that unless cotton land occasionally lies 
fallow, it will be comparatively unproductive, or 
rather, the fruits which the plants disclose, will 
hold by so slender a tenure, that the slightest irre- 
gularity of the seasons, will incorporate them with 
the earth. Although experience has, im part, con- 
firmed this opinion, yet I incline to the belief, found- 
ed on recent experiments, that if manure be annu- 
ally changed from stimulating to mechanical, and 
vice versa, the same field may be planted profitably 
in cotton ad infinitum.* By the unvaried applica- 
tion of one kind of manure, the effect on soil with 
regard to cotton appears to be the same, as the 
continued use of a particular tonic to the animal 
system. Its restorative property is limited by time, 
beyond which its administration is of no sensible 
utility; hence the necessity of a change of condi- 
ment. Public credence has yielded to the impres- 
sion, that if the scheme of annually raising a crop 
of cotton on the same lands be rigidly adhered to, 
the soil will become too loose and friable, and thus 
too retentive of moisture. If this be true, the evil 
will, in a measure, be alleviated, by a more effectual 
system of draining, and by the application of those 
manures which tend to create a firmer earth, and 
to neutralize the acidity consequent on an excess of 
moisture. But admitting the validity of the objec- 
tion, 1 make the broad assertion, that it is radically 
wrong to pasture cotton lands longer than one year. 
Persuaded of this truth, | am decidedly of opinion, 
that nine acres to each labourer, is the utmost quan- 
tity of land which it is the interest of the cultiva- 
tor of black seed to possess. Could this principle 








*See note C, in Appendix. {See note D. Append. 





here adverted to be practically executed, and I 
satisfied it canbe effected in a very 
degree, one serious obstacle to our agricultural ad- 
vancement will be at once removed. If, from cir- 
cumstances inseparable from the culture of the cot- 
ton plant, South Carolina can never rival in. the 
order and economy of her husbandry, those states 
where other commodities, though of much less va- 
lue, are raised; it is yet manifest, that by adanins 
our plantations to the labour-capital employed, al 
lowing, if necessary, one year for fallow, that great 
private and public good will eventually result. In 
a country where the farms are extensive, agricul- 
ture can never attain its best condition. To 
extreme subdivision of the soil, is to be traced the 
perfection to which the agriculture of Rome arrived 
at one period. When luxury, and the lust. of power, 
contributed to change this feature of national poli- 
cy, do we find the progressive deterioration of man- 
ners and husbandry. Rome was powerful, rich and 
prosperous, when every citizen generally owned 
but seven acres, but when one half of Africa was 
the property of six Roman families, the halcyon 
days of that venerated nation existed in 
only. To the great manorial grants, and unéqt 
divisions of soil, which followed the conquest, is 
in part, to be ascribed the wretched husbandry of 
Spain and Portugal. “It is not now uncommon to 
find six, ten, and fifteen leagues belonging to ons 
master.” In this state, it is indeed lamentable to re- 
flect on the vast amount of waste lands, by which I 
mean lands that are habitually consigned to nature’s 
nurse for two or more years, on the specious plan 
of prospective improvement; and lands, the owner 
ship of which can be known only by a recurrence 
to the tax book. To your reflections { submit the 
estimate of the probable advantages that would 
have accrued to the state, had those agricultural 
aberrations ceased with the error which called them 
into being. 

Thus, fellow citizens, have I endeavoured as fully 
as the limits of an address will permit, to point out 
the most obvious and important impediments to the 
efficient improvement of the agriculture of South 
Carolina. ‘T'wo of those impediments arise from 
what I esteem fundamental errors in husbandry, 
and although the other is, perhaps, in the main, an 
unalienable nheritance, so far as it affects un i 
tiously the physical condition of the state; yet, it .is 
for the people, through their constitutional organs, 
to determine, whether that inheritance shall be dea- 
tined to minister to the wants of our posterity, or to 
be the ever-living memento of our indiscretion 
improvidence, and above all, of our dor 
ingratitude to God. I am fully aware of the 
culties attendant on successfully combatting the 
prejudices of the planter, and of effecting a revolu- 
tion in public sentiment on any point, connected 
with the public weal. The is, indeed, herev- 
lean; and in reference to the view which has just 
been unfolded, to your zeal, patriotism and unceas- 
ing industry, gentlemen of the society, is -intrusted 
the pee. and I trust speedy. t 
of that most laudable and emphatic i 
pic enterprise. As a preliminary attain- 
ment of your end, it has been judged expedient t6 
solicit the Legislature for the establishment of a 
Professorship of Agriculture in the South Carolina 
College, and to demonstrate to that body, that at a' 
period not very remote, it will become Iry, 80 
far to modify the act concerning Free Schools, as to 
authorize the instruction to their pupils of the most 
common and useful principles of husbandry, theo- 
retically, and as far as attainable, practically. 

The human mind is susceptible of i nite ex- 
pansion. Admirably subservient to the great ends 
of its creation; its operations display the nobleness 
of its origin, and the profundity of its comprehen- 
sion. Of a natare, inherently elastic, it can readily 
accommodate itself to any sphere of action, fo 
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which the interest, or the necessity of man may in- 
vite it. At the bidding of education, it can pene- 
trate the bowels of the earth, and elucidate its ar- 
cana; or, it can soar to the very confines of that 
mysterious region, in which a superior intelligence 
alone reigns. From these considerations, predicated 
en the wonderful and unceasing display of the pow- 
er of the intellectual world, is it not a matter of as- 
tonishment and regret, that the mind of man should 
never have been aroused to a full developement of 
its energies, in relation to the most important object 
of human pursuit? Were our mental faculties gi- 
ven to us to elucidate the principles of particular 
professions only? Is agriculture doomed to be go- 
verned by.accidental circumstances? or, was it in- 
tended, when the ground was cursed for Adam’s 
sake, that the husbandman should enchain his rea- 
son and his judgment, as irrelevant to his vocation? 
To what causes are all the improvements which now 
characterize the system of agriculture to be ascri- 
bed? Compare the general practice of husbandry 
in England now, with what it was in the 14th cen- 
tury; and its present condition in the United States, 
to the very low state in which it existed, at the es- 
tablishment of the Pennsylvania socicty.* In the 
salutary change which has been effected, I point ex- 
ultingly to mind, as the primary, efficient, operative 
agent. Until the time of the scientific Tull, agri- 
eulture may be suid to have been without order, 
without method, without even a fixed and determi- 
mate character. His new system, introduced into 
England about seventy years ago, bas been the 
means of the English farmers doubling “the quan- 
tity of his produce, without any increased expense 
in the cultivation.” It is true, that Cato, Colu- 
mella, Virgil, and other eminent ancient writers, 
have enriched their pages with the pleasures, the 
moral influence, and the transcendent national ad- 
vantages of agricultural pursuits, yet their labours 
were but slightly directed to the methodical «r- 
rangement and digestion of the principles of their 
favourite art. In modern days, however, some ad- 
vance has been made towards the effectuation of 
this object. ‘To Rozier and Chaptal of France; to 
Millar, Marshall, Coke, Sinclair, Young, Davy, and 
ethers of Great Britain; are we indebted for the 
partial exposition of a subject, as comprehensive in 
its character, as it is important in the abundance 
and value of its materials. 

Every pursuit of human life is the more profita- 
ble, the more useful, and the more likely to attain 
its legitimate purpose, by a proper understanding of 
its elementary principles. **I'o the due success of 
agriculture,” says Mr. Madison, *‘theory and prac- 
tice are both requisite. ‘They always reflect light on 
each other. If the former, without the test of the 
latter, is a vain science, the latter, without the en- 
lightened precepts of the former, is generally en- 
slaved to ancient modes, however erroneous; or, at 
best, but tuo tardy and partial in adopting salutary 
changes.” To the scientific farmer, his whole life 
is one eternal round of observation, examination 
aud refle Invigorated by knowledge, he in- 

 vestigates, With a view to the application of an ef- 
_ fectual corrective) every cause, which, in its effects, 
may have marred his anticipations. Satisfied of the 
truth of these remarks, and of the happiness and 
elevated station which awaited his country from the 
eultivation of the comparatively illimitable extent 
ef ber domains, Washington had determined to 
give another signal proof of his patriotic devoted- 
ness. Amidst the anxiety and burdens of the pre- 
sidential office, he actually prepared a plan, for the 
establishment of a National University, for the pro- 
motion of husbandry; but, from the intervention of 
seme unforeseen contingency, it was never submitted 





* Judge Peters, the founder of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society, richly merits the epithet of the Father 
ef American Husbandry, 
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ened 





to the representative branch of the government.* 
It was, perhaps, the existence of this interesting an- 
ecdote, which induced an agricultural society in 
North Carolina, in 1806, to petition Congress, for 
the insfitution of a National Board of Agricul- 
ture. “The bill for it was prepared, and was twice 
read, and met the general support; and would 
have passed into a law, had the session continued 
three days longer.”’t 

From eauses, which, it is not my present purpose 
to notice, agriculture has too long been deemed an 
art, the successful prosecution of which, needs not 
even an occasional scintillation from the altar of ge- 
nius. Whatever may have -been the origin of this 
unfortunate opinion, it is notorious, that the preju- 
dices of education, and the indisposition of man for 
hard labour, have practically confirmed the idea, en- 
gendered, perhaps, by ignorance and pride. ‘Hus- 
bandry, in the general sense of the word,” says a 
learned lexicographer, “comprehends the whole 
practice of agriculture; in which, we have to con- 
sider the nature of the soils we meet with, on and 
near the surface of the earth. ‘The methods of cor- 
recting those which are unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of useful vegetables; the improvement of such 
as are deteriorated by over-cropping; such imple- 
ments as are fittest for facilitating the operations of 
agriculture; the means and powers bést adapted 
fur such purposes; the cattle and live stock most 
profitable to man, whether for labour, or more im- 
mediate use, as food; the grass, grain, roots, and 
pulse, most beneficial to him, and the minor sub- 
jects connected wiih this important science.” From 
this analytical solution of husbandry, it is apparent, 
that to its improvenent, several of the most valua- 
ble sciences, such as c!,emistry, botany, mineralogy 
and zoology, owe their utility; and, that he who 
would seek for the mental treasures, disclosed by a 
thorough knowledge of its principles, must possess 
an intellectual power; which, it is the lot of but few 
to enjoy or to acquire. 

South Carolina, is emphatically, an agricultural 
state. ‘Ihe prosperity and permanency of her do- 
mestic institutions are identified with its success, 
Her weight in the national councils, rests on its 
progressive amelioration. ‘To encourage it, is a 
political duty, and a substantial proof of your pa- 
tronage. Legislators, intioduce it into your col- 
lege—direct the mind of the rising generation to it, 
and let every yeoman, have it in his power, to write 
in letters of gold, on the lintel of his door: To 
South Carolina, am I indebted, for the principles of 
my profession. Had an effort been made to attain 
that end, the hea:t of many a parent would have 
been saved its agony; the tear of sorrow would 
less seldom have glistened on the furrowed cheek of 
age. In this state, as, it is believed, in every other 
of the union, the learned professions are overstock- 
ed; arising from what may not unaptly be termed 
an hereditary academical pride, which inculcates 
the maxim, that the temple of fame, should rarely 
be opened to the fellower of the plough. Under 
this delusive persuasion, hundreds of youth, are an- 
nuaily placed on the great theatre of life, to realize 
the mid-day dreams of an unsubstantial philosophy. 
The fame of the literati of antiquity, so obscure 
their mental vision, that, although in the examina- 
tion and study of history, their eyes may have rest- 
ed on the unbending integrity of Fabricius; the pa- 
triotic devotedness of a Regulus, a Curius, and a 
Cincinnatus; and the virtues and piety of that dis- 
tinguished agriculturist, Numa Pompilius; yet, 
their attention having been directed exclusively to 
the “‘nobler sciences,” such examples are viewed, 
merely as a relief to the general picture, which the 





* On the authority of Judge Peters. ._ 

t From the unpublished Agricultura] Correspondence 
of G. W. Jeffreys, of North Carolina,—See dImerican 
Farmer, No. 21, vol. ix, page 161. 








rude mind of the husbandman is supposed incape- 
ble of improving. ‘To such considerations are “ie 


ferrible moral evils, of an alarmingly increasing cha- _ 


racter. In our towns and villages are many worthy 
young men, who, from the want of employment 
in their vocation, and their unfitness for any other 
than the business, which they. were educated to dis- 
charge, have yielded to the baneful influence of in- 
activity and ennui. Such citizens, ultimately, be- 
come mere drones in the hive of society. They 
not only add nothing to the productive means of the 
country, but by their habits, they corrupt the pub- 
lic morals, and weaken the force of virtuous im- 
pressions. 

There is one interesting view of this subject, te 
which I would now advert. I have already stated, 
that from the sickliness of the climate, the estates 
of the lower districts, in the summer season, are de- 
prived of the supervision of their owners. In ge- 
neral, the planter entrusts the sole management of 
his domestic concerns to some needy wanderer, 
who, without education, without hecwr or the in- 
centive to honourable emulation, assumes the mas- 
tership of a business, at once complicated in its de- 
tails, and requiring the unwearied exercise of a 
sound discretion, to conduct it safely through the 
ordeal of its own peculiar composition. Oftentimes 
twenty or thirty incompetent overseers, exercise an 
unlimited control over a whule district, comprising 
thousands of labourers. In their hands is truly, for 
a time, the whole fortune of their employers. Their 
ignorance cannot advance it:—their indiscretion 
may for ever blast it; and, peradventure, shake the 
state to its centre.* If these considerations, be in- 
sufficient to awaken us, toa sense of the magnitude 
of our duty; if the present political aspect of our 
affairs, is not enough to admonish us, of the ap- 
proach of the ides of March; if the necessity of 
adapting the education of our citizens, to the sta- 
tions which they respectively may wish to fill, be 
not clearly indicated by the ordinary principles of 
human nature, {| am ata loss to conceive the mo- 
tive, which could tend to elevate to the rank of one 
of the most honourable and useful professions, the 
now humble and undignified vocation of the over- 
seer. Evercising, in public esteem, a degrading 
function, hence, receiving but an inadequate com- 
pensation fur his services; unaided by the moral 
power which education imparts, and, but seldom, 
or never cheere? by the avowed confidence of bis 
employer, he moves and acts, as though the pros- 
pect of temporal preferment, were but the illusion 
of the brain. 

The necessary effeet resulting from the contem- 
plated professorship, provided the lectures on agri- 
culture, be a component part of the students’ colle- 
giate course, will be a salutary change in the feel- 
ings and opinions of the students themselves, in re- 
lation to husbandry. The subject is intrinsically of 
a nature so fascinating, that it requires to be but 
superficially understood, to induce even the preju- 
diced to search diligently for the inestimable learn- 
ing it discloses. I care not what course of life the 
pupil may have determined to pursue, a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of agriculture, will con- 
tribute materially to his stock of that species of in- 
tellectual wealth, which can always be advantage- 
ously disbursed. [It would be hazarding but little, 
to reflect, that there will, annually, leave college, 
numbers of youth, deeply imbued with a high sense 
of the rank and dignity of the profession of the bus- 
bandman. Their opinions, founded on reflection 
and study, must, in time, effect a highly beneficial 
reform in the sentiments of every calling in society. 





* To the gloomy description here given of our over- 
seers, there are many and honourable exceptions; and 
I state with pride and pleasure, that as a class, they are 
a improving in morals, education, and gea 
wor 
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In penetrating the vista of futurity, with the mental 


‘the safety of your domestic institutions demand it— 


. necessary and politic, to instruct the people in the 
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vision of a weak and erring mortal, I behold, in 
anticipation, the attainment of the very end, 
which my best reflections lead me to infer will 
ensue from the system referred to. 1 allude to the 
establishment of agricultural schools. 
Fellow citizens!—they must sooner or later be 
identified with your schemes of policy—your best 
interests require it—your individual prosperity, and 


philanthropy, and the fundamental principles of our 
government invite your zealous co-operation in the 
enterprize. In Europe, where the double doctrine 
ef Machiavel, is the main spring of every political 
action, and where the press reflects only the will 
of the monarch, it has long since been adjudged 


theory of husbandry. . Whence this departure from 
a vital tenet of their government? Why so adven- 
turous a project, when satisfied of the truth, that 
knowledge is power? A solution of the apparent 
enigma is to be found in the practical acknowledg- 
ment, that agriculture is the basis of a national 
wealth. The first agricultural school in Europe, 
was founded at Milan, in 1770. It is not known 
what has been its fate. Schools are now established 
in Switzerland, Prussia, Italy, France, and the Aus- 
trian states.* The most celebrated, is that at Hof- 
wyl, in Switzerland, erected by M. de Fellenberg, 
to improve “‘the art of cultivation, and the charac- 
ter of the cultivator.” ‘The best evidence of the 
success of that institution, is, that its pupils are em- 
ployed at high salaries in various parts of Europe, 
to superintend and direct the labours of agriculture. 
With such examples before us, fellow citizens, we 
cannot much longer hesitate. ‘‘It fills me with as- 
tonishment,” said Columella, the Roman, “that 
while those who wish to become orators, always 
have recourse to one as a teacher, whom they may 
take as a model—and those who learn music, dan- 
eing, or any otber of the lighter and more frivolous 
accomplishments, employ, of course, a professed 
teacher—agriculture, that most important of all 
arts, has neither masters to teach it, nor pupils, who 
seek to be taught. Is there then nothing in it, 
which requires to be studied? Is there nothing to 
reward research?” ‘For myself,” he continues, 
‘when [ take an enlarged view of this noblest of all 
pursuits, and survey it on all sides, and consider 
what it embraces, that it would be profitable to 
know, I fear that I shall see the end of my days, be- 
fore I shall become a thorough master of all its mys- 
teries.” In now-a-days, sowing, reaping, and the 
general process of cultivation, are viewed as mere 
mechanical operations, as easily accomplished by 
the idiocy of the Hindoo, as by the skill and judg- 
ment of the experienced farmer; and, in allusion to 
this state, the youthful planter is led to expect a 
fortune, without having been taught “a single qua- 
lity which can preserve or acquire one.” To the 
prevalence of such false and dangerous notions, po- 
verty bas been the lot of many, who, if nurtured in 
a school of agriculture, would have been active and 
efficient promoters of the public weal. In such an 
event, they would, at least, have added their contin- 
gent to the mass of productive industry. 

Gentlemen of the society:—Having thus feebly, 
though, I trust, not unprofitably, discharged the 
duty enjoined on me by my situation, permit me to 
conclude this address, protracted already to a tedi- 
eus length, with a few reflections, peculiarly perti- 
nent to the occasion, and the interest we have asso- 
eiated to advance. The picture I have attempted 
to delineate, of the agriculture of S6uth Carolina, 
however discouraging it may appear in its contour, 





*The only agricultural school in the United States, is 
the Rensselaer school, at Troy, in New York, alike dis- 
tinguished for the originality of its conception, and its 
practical utility. 


ean yet be made acceptable to the most ardent in 

the cause of the yeoman. It exhibits nota solitary 
trait, which the skill and industry of the planter, 
and the resources of the state, cannot beautify and 
adorn. But, gentlemen, this picture, which, in its 
present unenviable condition, we can behold with 
that respect and reverence, inseparable from the 
patriotic, but untaught labours of our forefathers, is 
destined to receive the impress of an unfriendly 
graphic pencil. ‘To you then, nay, to yu all, fel- 
low-citizens, I say, arise—shake off your slumber, 
and mount the watch-tower; for, it is not on one 
sentinel, but on the unslumbering eye of the commu- 
nity, that your prosperity as a people, mainly de- 
pends. The struggle in which we are engaged, un- 
happily with our own countrymen, is one of princi- 
ple. On its issue, it may become the lot of the 
confederacy to prove that the blood and treasure of 
our ancestors were expended in an idle and chime- 
rical enterprize. As long as it endures, a state of 
neutrality cannot, must not exist. The voice of 
every citizen should proclaim his individual opinion 

So fatal in its consequences to us, would be the es- 
tablishment of the measures of policy contended for 
by our opponents, that our acts should neither ex- 
hibit a spirit of compromise, or be distinguished by 
a single concession. ‘lhe cultivators of the soil are 
slow to be aroused to resistance, in any shape. 
They will bear evils, while evils are sufferable, be- 
fore they can be persuaded that their injury is seri- 
ously meditated. ‘To this cause is owing, in a mea- 
sure, the anomalous spectacle of so inconsiderable 
a party as the manufacturers, swaying the delibera- 
tions of the national councils. Wily in their schemes, 
and bent on the effectuation of their purpose, their 
every movement proclaims a previous concentration 
of opinion. Under such circumstances, insulated 
efforts on the part of the people, will be ineffectual. 
The whole body of the consumers, in the undivided 
exercise of the supremacy of their power, can alone 
stay the arm which the federal government has 
raised to persecute and distress them. 

Amid the gloom which the national policy -has 
involved the southern section of our country, there 
remains one ray of consolation for this state, which 
no usurpation of authority can blot from the annals 
of history. Although the territorial limits of South 
Carolina are more circumscribed than fifteen of the 
twenty-four members of the confederacy; although 
in regard to her whole population, she has attained 
but the eighth rank in the Union, and the thirteenth 
only in reference to her white population; although 
one-twelfth of her arable land is in a state of nature, 
and but one-fourth of that quantity is annually cul- 
tivated; although her system of husbandry is noto- 
riously deficient; and, although the income of her 
agriculturists seldom exceed four per cent; yet, 
from the value of her staple commodities, it may 
with certainty be affirmed, that she is now distin- 
guished as the greatest exporting state of native 
products in the Union. Itis under such heavy and 
numerous embarrassments, that she contributes 
more largely to the national treasury, by nearly a 
million and a half of dollars, than the New England 
states together. With this view of the commercial 
importance of South Carolina to the confederation, 
and a similar representation is, in part, applicable 
to the southern states generally, every tyro in 
politics is conversant; still, J am constrained to aver 
it, as my solemn conviction, that her interests, the 
property of her citizens, and their feelings as men 
and as philanthropists, weigh not a feather in the 
scale of the new fehghed dogmas of the present day. 
The federal government annually receives from 
this state a vast sum, only to be regularly expended 
elsewhere; to an onerous scheme of taxation, in the 
form of duties on imports, she is subjected to sup- 
port an interest, created tu appease the appetite of 
a few political fanatics; the perpetuity of her do- 
mestic institutions is incessantly endangered, not 





only by the incendiary proposals of her sister states, « 
and the insulting proposals of abolition and coloni- 
zation societies, but by the unceasing asseveration 
of members of Congress, who, in the discharge of a 
high and solemn trust, apparently delight to wander. 
from the legitimate sphere of their duty, to preach 
a homily on the debasing effects of slavery. If this 
state of enmity to our peculiar but necessary policy, 
is destined to continue; if the Pelion of abuse is te 
be heaped on the Ossa of accumulating wrongs; if 


/the altar of Moloch is to exhibit southern victims 


only; then, gentlemen, we have associated for an 
unprofitable purpose; then, indeed, every word that 
I have this night uttered, is but empty, unmeaniog 
declamation. Let Congress adopt the contemplat- 
ed woollens bill, and let it yield its acquiescence ia 
the proposed measures of the Colonization Society, 
and I need not tell you, that the armour of Achilles 
will be wanting to protect you—your wives and 
children—your property—your state,—from the 
poisonous shaft that is already uplifted to strike its 
prey. Under the cover of the sacred banner of 
patriotisin, may you continue to contend in the 
cause of truth and justice! May you remember, 
fellow citizens, that as a sovereign state, South Ca- 
rolina entered the Union—as a sovereign state, she 
is now called on to maintain her dignity, support 
her rights, and assume an attitude demanded by 
the crisis. 

APPEND{X. 

(A.:)—Value of the exports of rice, indi- 

go and tobacco, from Charleston, S. CU. 

in 1801, . . » . - $14,804,045 


Total value of domestic and foreign Pro- 
ductions from South Carolina, to fo- 
reign ports, commencing on the Ist of 
October, 1823, and ending on the $0th 
of September, 1824, See - 

Supposed amount of domestic exports 
to the Northern States, for the same 
time, - : . ° ‘ . 


8,084,082 


8,000,000 


$16,084,082 

Amount of Rice, Indigo, Tobacco, Cotton, and their 

aggregate value, exported from South Carolina, 
fra 1796 to 1800, inclusive. 


Tierces Indigo. _bhds. Cotton. 
Year. Rice. lbs. Tobacco. Ibs. Vatue. 
1796, 84,540 490 5,328 912,600 $7,600,387 
1797, 80,887 96,121 $,961 1,008,511 6,459,524 
1798, 74,277 19,838 4,638 2,476,481 6,946,924 
1799, 70,426 6,892 9,640 2,801,996 8,729,015 
1800, 75,788 3,460 7,927 6,425,863 10,554,842 
B. 

In 1800, the quantity raised was, lbs. 

according to Drayton, 6,425,868 
Year. Sealsland. Green Seed. 
1824, 18,258 141,074 ba 
1825, 12,647 164,543 
1826, $1,828 199,175 





Total, 56,752,000 
estimating the weight of the bags at 300 Ibs, each. 


C. . 

I have planted a particular field in votton for five 
years successively. In 1826, it yielded $20 Ibs. to the 
acre. In that year, one half of the field for the first 
time was manured with salt clay mud, and the 
residue, as usual, with stimulating, or animal ma- 
nure. The product of the mudded portion of the 
land, was about one-third more than that realized 
from the animal manure.— AutHor. 


D. 

Six and a half acres of cotton, three and a quar- 
ter acres to the hand, annually; and two and a half 
acres for provisions. The cultivator of green-seed 
cotton will always, for the most obvious reasons, re- 
quire a greater quantity of land. The evil alluded 
to, applies almost exclusively to the lower districts. 
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BOLIVAR. 


EF he following advertisement from one of best 
judges and managers of horses and cattle in this or 
any other country, shews how strictly the pedigree 
of improved cattle are preserved.] 


Botivar, the high bred imported improved short 
horned bull Bolivar will stand at the subscriber's 
stable in Charlestown, Massachusetts. This bull was 
selected by Mr. Coates, the keeper of the Herd 
Book, without limitation of cost, for the use of the 
Powelton stock, and is so highly valued by Colonel 
Powel, that he has always refused to sell him, and 
has consented to part from him but for a season, 
considering him in form, points, and pedigree, equal 
to any animal to be had in Great Britain. 

Bolivar is red and white, is not three years old, 
and has never been forced; yet he girts immediate- 
ly behind his fore legs 7 feet 8 inches. ‘I'he singu- 
Jar neatness of his shoulder, the straightness of his 
back, the width of his loin, the smaliness of his 
head, neck, and offal, the quickness of his gait, to- 
gether with the well known character of his family as 
dairy stock, render him one of the most desirable 
males for improving our neat cattle, that can in any 
country be found. 

Signed, SAMUEL JACQUES, Jr. 

Bolivar’s Pedigree, traced in the Herd Buok.— 
Bolivar, red and white, calved May 5th, 1825, 
bred by J. Whitaker, Esq. England. Bolivar, by 
Frederick, dam Sweetheart, by Hermit; g. dam 
Buxom, (bred by R. Colling) by Lawnsleeves; g. g. 
dia by Brampton, (bred by R. Colling) by Favor- 
ite, the sire of Comet; g. g. g. dam Brighteyes, (bred 
y R. Colling) by Favourite; g. g. ¢. g. dam Old 

righteyes, (bred by R. Colling) by Favorite; g. g. 
E g-g- dam by Favorite; g- g. g.g. g. g. dam by 
unch; g. g.¢ g-g. g. g-dam by Hubback; g. g. g. 
& &- &-g- g- dam by Snowden’s Bull; g. g.g. g. g. 
6- &- g- g. dam by Masterman’s Bull; x. g. g. g. g. g 
g- GE: g- dam by Waistell’s Bull.—Waistell’s buil 
y Masterman’s bull, Masterman's bull by the Stud 
ley Bull. Frederick, the sire of Bolivar, roan, (bred 
by Mr. Charge) got by Hulton, dam Orbit by Comet; 
rand dam Splendor by Comet; g. g. dam Fleck'd 
win by Major; g. g. g. dam Red Simmon by Fa- 
vorite; g. g. g. g.dam Fiecked Simmon by Bartle; 
- & &- g- g. dam Old Simmon (bred by Mr. Charge) 
escended from the Studley white bull. 
{Fordairy properties of short horns, see A. F. of 9th ult.] 
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{A thousand recipes, for “all the ills that flesh 
is heir to” and trees likewise, are published in our 
aewspapers. Of these some are useful, some ridi- 
. eulous, and some absolutely mischievous. Where 
any may possibly be of the latter description, they 
ought not to be promulgated but on good authority 
or after careful trial—but where from the nature of 
the ription they can do no harm, if they do no 
good, we enture, and perhaps ought to make 

‘ gh the greater portion of 
to be of no effect whatever, just as 
w a handful of the mere chaff of a rare 
gtain, which could not vegetate or do harm, for the 
chance of getting a single stalk from which to 
preserve and propagate its kind. 

Hence it is that though our columns often contain 
things that prove on trial to be of no value, we think 
it better to record them, as, now and then, one may 

rove to be really useful—A great many peach trees 
in, and out of nurseries, are dying this year with the 
worm, a8 it is called, possibly one of the following 
may cure now, or prevent hereafter. ] 
FRUIT TREES. 

A method of preserving fruit trees from the at- 

tacks of worms, is [said to have been] discovered by 






to reach the top branches of my trees, and near one 


riments for the safety of a favourite peach tree. It is 
by pouring three or four quarts of -boiling water 
around and upon the roots of the diseased tree. 
The remedy has been tried by her brother upon an 
orchard of 150 pear, peach, plum, apple and other 
trees, with invariable success, 


PEACH ‘TREES. 


“It is not generally known, we believe,” says the 
Saturday Evening Post, “that lamp oil, or fish oil of 
any kind (that which is inferior is equally as good 
for this purpose a» that of a better quality) poured 
at the root of the peach tree, will effectually prevent 
the ravages of the worm that has heretofore proved 
so destructive to that valuable fruit tree. ‘This dis- 
covery was merely accidental, and was made a year 
or two since; the wick of a lamp was carelessly 
thrown aside, and lodged at the foot of a tree, and 
while other trees in the same garden were injured 
materially by the worm, this remained entirely 
wholesome and sound. Since that time the expe- 
riment has been repeatedly tried, and with complete 
success. It should be observed, however, the oil 
will not compel the worm to quit the body of the 
tree, if there when it is applied, but will prevent it 
getting into it after the application. We are assured 
that the same process is in use in Long Island, and 
is found to be the only means which will secure the 
preservation of the peach tree.” 








CATERPILLARS. 

(By General Dearborn—from the N. E. Farmer.) 

There are many ways proposed for destroying 
this insect, which so much disfigures and injures 
our orenards. Destroyed they must be, by every 
orchardist, who has any regard even to appear- 
ance. In large trees, it is difficult to reach them. 
I have for many years practised the following me- 
thod with much satisfaction to myself: I select a 
narrow strip of board, or pole of sufficient length 


end make a hole with a tap-borer. In this hole I 
insert a painter’s brush. I then prepare, in a small 
vesse], some thick soap suds, (any dirty soap will 
answer for this use,) and with the brush, while the 
worms are in their nests, apply the suds. ‘This ap- 
plication will instantly kill every caterpillar, whe- 
ther small or large, that is wet with it. I esteem 
the suds useful to the tree, and have often applied 
it to the bodies of such trees as appear bark-bound 
or otherwise unhealthy. 





THE SILK WORM. 


We published, a few weeks since, an article of 
some length upon the culture of silk worms; we are 
happy to learn, from several of our friends, that it 
was a most timely and acceptable offering, as a 
very large number of young persons took measures 
last summer, to have a supply of “spinners” this 
spring, and were accordingly abundantly furnished 
with the worms, while they were ignorant of the 
mode of rearing them to usefulness. 

‘The great fault has been, the suffering the eggs 
to mature at too early a period before the mulberry 
trees had leaved; the consequence of which has 
been the loss of many millions of worms; although 
we are happy to learn, that the number at this mo- 
ment nearly ready for the operation of spinning far 
exceeds the most sanguine expectations of the per- 
sons who have most liberally encouraged attention 
to this pleasing and future profitable economy. 

It is thought that a considerabie quantity of silk 
will be made this summer from the anticipated co- 
coons; and, indeed. if only a small part of the 
worms that we know to be in cullivation should be 
successful, no inconsiderable quantity of the pre- 
cious article would be produced; but patience should 
be cultivated \likewise. There should not be too 


ture another year, and in 1829 silk worms will be 
a subject of profitable attention, and parts of famj- 
lies will find in their cultivation a regular employ. 
ment. We know several families who now have 
from three to four thousand worms; and as 

fly that breaks the cocoon may be calculated on to . 
produce on an average about 600 eggs, it will be 
readily understood, that another year will find the 


ness for their protegees. And as a wantof a 
lite is rarely among the complaints incident to silk 
worms, we sincerely hope that measures will be 
taken to insure a supply of mulberry leaves to the 
market; the demand for which, for the present 
year, has almost exceeded the supply, and will the 
next season create a strong demand. 

[Sat. Ev. Post. ., 





SILK CULTURE. 
Extract from Woodville, Miss., May 6, 1828, 

“Gen. Joor, Capt. Smith, and myself, who have 
been cultivating and raising silk worms this spring, 
have succeeded beyond our expectations. The crop 
is now finished, and they are housed in very beau- 
tiful cocoons of a’brilliant orange colour, many of 
which have perfected themselves, and have laid us 
a new supply of eggs, from which we calculate oa 
a second crop. M. L.” 


—_ ———m 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


TRUSSING POULTRY, &e. 
PARTRIDGE 














There ar@evarious reasons why the experienced 
and prudent housekeeper should be properly ac- 
quainted with this necessary preparation to the art 
of cookery. In London every article is generally 
trussed by the poulterer of whom it is bought; but 
it frequently happens, that either from inexperience’ ° 





tnuch haste to procure silk, Let the cocoons ma- 





@ youbg lady of New York, io the course of her expe- 





or negligence of the servants,and want of knowledge 






young people busy in providing food and ¢leani- 
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ia the cook, the article appears on the table with 

ieerace. Another very substantial reason for the 
eook having this knowledge is, that the families 
in which they serve, are frequently where there are 
no poulterers, and consequently they are under the 
necessity of killing and trussing their own poultry. 
To be prepared, therefore, for the execution of this 
business, we recommend a proper attention to the 
following general rules: Be careful that all the 


MISCHLLANEOUWVS. 





stubs are perfectly taken out; and when you draw| 


any kind of poultry, you must be very particular 
to avoid breaking the gall, for should that happen, 
no means can be used to take away that bitterness, 
which will totally destroy the natural and proper 
taste of the article dressed. Great care should 
likewise be taken that you do not break the gut 
joining to the gizzard; for should this happen, the in- 
side will be gritty and the whole is spoiled. ‘These 
are to be attended to as general matters. We 
shall proceed to particulars, beginning with Tua- 
IES. 

{The particular directions—as to turkies, fowls, 
chickens, geese, pigeons, wild fowl, woodcock and 
snipes, larks, hares, &c. will be given in a subse- 
quent paper.) 





Rivine on Horsesack, 


“This is a graceful accomplishment for a lady,” 
says major Noah, “and we are pleased to see it cul- 
tivated by their taking lessons at approved riding 
schools. It promotes health—strengthens the nerves 
—gives firmness to the system and confidence to 
the mind, and though rather costly, it is neverthe- 
less a luxury, combining so much utility, that it may 
be recommended during the season. We have not, 
however, been able to discover the reason Why a 
lady preparing to ‘witch the world with horseman- 
ship,’ should think right to caparison herself, with 
a heavy riding habit and a man’s hat,—or in place 
of a man’s hat a bonnet almost crushed by nodding 
plumes. It looks amazonian, it is true, but got 
tasty or graceful. ‘he mere riding on horseback 
does not unsex a lady more than riding in a car- 
riage; it is a change of conveyance only, and if it 
requires a change of dress, it does not demand one 
so very heroic and masculine.” 





SPORTING OLIO. 









WILDAIR. , 
Ma. J.S. Sxnwver, Lexington, May 19th, 1828. 
Sir—Feeling a strong desire that no mistakes 
take place in the pedigrees given of our blood 
horses; I take the liberty of calling your attention 
to an error, in your paper of the 9th inst., that you 
may correct it as soon us convenient—in No. 8, vol. 
10, May 9, in the pedigree given of Diana, it is 
stated, Wildair was imported—and, following im- 
mediately, and as [ suppose from the reading, 


this Wildair’s pedigree was intended to be given, 


and Simms’ Wildair’s pedigree is given in piace 
thereof. “Wildair was imported by Mr. Delaney 
of New York, was got by Cade out ofgghe Steady 
Man, her dam by Partner, Gray Hound, Matchless, 
Counsellor, Brimmer, Places’ White Neck, &c.; he 
was re-shipped to England. 
a Sone raised by Mr. Symmes, is cor- 
ctly stated, and substituted f i - 
od Wilden or that of the import 
: With sentiments of regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. WARFIELD, 


Sees 
eo ate-* 





INDIAN MODE OF FISHING. 


The Bay of Manta, in South America, has pro- 
bably its name from the great quantity of mantas 
in those parts, the Indians being chiefly employed 
in taking those fish, which they salt and carry to 
the inland provinces. ‘The Europeans cannot help 
admiring their dexterity in this kind of fishery, 
which they carry on in the following manner: they 
throw into the water a log of wood, such as the 
use in making a balza, being about five or six yards 
in length and near a foot in diameter. This log 
will be sufficient to support the weight intended, 
which consists of a net lying across one end of it, 
and the Indian standing in an erect position on the 
other. On this tottering vessel, assisted by only a 
single oar, he puts off to sea, about the distance of 
half a league, where he shoots his net. Another 
Indian follows him on a similar log, takes hold of 
the rope fastened to one end of the net, by which 
means the whole is expanded, and both the Indians 
move towards the land, where their partners wait 
to draw their net on shore. In this occupation the 
dexterity and agility of the Indians in maintaining 
an equilibrium on round logs of wood, is truly 
amazing: for the continual agitation of the sea ren- 
ders it absolutely necessary for them to be continu- 
ally changing their position, and making different 
motions with their bodies; and what still heightens 
the difficulty is, that the Indian is at the same time 
obliged to mind both his oar and his net, in draw- 
ing it towards the Jand. They, do, indeed, some- 
times, though very seldom, slip off their logs; but 
being excellent swimmers, they recover their bark, 
and in an instant place themselves in their former 
situation, ° 





THE DOG. 

Leonard Zolikoffer, a Swiss Nobleman, who went 
to Paris on the conclusion of the Swiss Union, as 
Ambassador, had a large dog, whom on his depar- 
ture he had ordered to be shut up for eight days, 
the dog was so, and yet at the end of eight days 
traced his way to Paris, (400 miles,) and on the day 
of audience made his way, all covered with mud, 
and leaped up, mad for joy, upon bis master. In 
the family castle, at ‘Thuringa, there is a painting 
of the story—The dog isthe only animal that 
dreams; he and the elephant the only animals that 
understand looks; the dog is the only animal that 
has been brought to speak. Leibnitz bears witness 
in his History of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
to a hound in Saxony, that he could speak distinct- 
ly thirty words. A friend came to Moraut, the fa- 
mous French surgeon, and entreated him as a mark 
of friendship, to attend his hound who had broken 
his leg. Moraut cured him, and in about four weeks 
after, as he was at breakfast, heard a whining and 
scratching at his door, and on opening it, beheld 
his old patient with another dog who had broken 
his leg, making signs to be healed. Dogs are put 
to an amazing variety of uses. In Otaheite, they 


are fattened on bread and fruit for eating; in Kam- 
schatka they are used for,drawing sledges; in Up- 
per India for beasts of burden, as mules and pack- 
horses; by the Jesso Islanders for fishing. Blu- 
menbach rather thinks that all the varieties of dogs 





do not come from one original sort. [London paper. 






DEPORTED SLAVES. 


The board of commissioners under the Ghent 
treaty, and subsequent conventions concerning de- 
ported slaves, is still in session in this city. It is 
expected, we learn, that they will adjudicate, dur 
ing this term, all the cases which have been sub 
nzitted to their determination. ‘They will meet — 
at scine subsequent period, and finally act on all the 
claims. There are, we understand, a number of 
claims on the definitive list, which have not been 
docketed, and which, at the next term, will be 
wholly excluded, unless previously attended to. We 
learn that a great many deported slaves have been 
lost to the owners by the failuse to have them plac- 
ed on the definitive list. 
The average value allowed for each slave deport- 
ed, is as follows: ; 
From Louisiana, . . . .  . «$680 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, $90 
Virginia, Maryland, and all other states, 2680 
These sums being awarded for each slave allowed, 
the owners have received, or are entitled now to 
receive 75 per cent. of that amount. ‘Fhe residue of 
25 per cent. will be paid upon winding up the busi- 
ness, or apportioned, if the fund should prove inade- 
quate to pay the whole. [Vat. Int. 





Wait For THe Mepicat Convention or 1880. 


Whereas the convention that was held at the City 
of Washington, in the month of January, 1820, for 
forming a Pharmacopoeia for our United States of 
America, did resolve that the president of that con- 
vention should, on the Ist day of January, 18 
issue writs of election to the several incorporat 
state medical societies, in the northern, middle, 
southern and western districts of the nation, requir 
ing them to ballot for three delegates to a general 
convention, to be held at Washington, on the Ist 
day of Januafy, 1830, for the purpose of revising 
the American Pharmacopoeia; and whereas the 
several institutions, as aforesaid, are, by the same 
authority, requested to forward to the president, on 
or before the first day of April, 1829,the names of 
the three persons so chosen; with sundry other pro- 
visions contained in the historieal introduction to 
the work, to which the reader is referred. ; 
Now therefore, I, Samuel L. Mitchill, by virtue of 
the power vested in me, by the convention of 1820, 
do hereby give notice, to all the incorporated medi- 
cal societies, colleges of physicians and surgeons, 
medical schools, and faculties of universities and 
colleges, and all other authorized bodies, that they. 


neral convention to be hel 
revising the Pharmacopeia. 
Given under my hand, this first day of January, 
1828, at the city of New York. a 
SAMUEL L. MEPCH 


in January, 1830, foi 








Amongst the various purpos€s'to, 

been applied, perhaps there is n 
greater advantage to the peoplé @ 
States, than the discovery recently made of ‘its:ap- 
plication to the purpose of bleaching linen and 
muslin. It will be of essential service to our infant 
manufactories. We have samples left at our office 
of thick linen drilling, which were bleached in thé 
short space of ten hours, without the least injury to 
the fabric; and of cotton which was bleached ip a 
much less time. iy 

We understand a patent has been obtained fer 
this improvement, and that a company are making 
application to the legislature to be ineo ted 
with a capital of one huadred thousand doliges, that 
its benefits may be tested by thécommugity. __ 


[Albany Argus. 








Make a slow answer to a hasty question. 


Ld 
' 


choose proper persons to represent them in the ge-, 
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FRENCH INDUSTRY. 


The Society for the encouragement of National 
Industry in France, exhibits great and laudable ac- 
tivity. A number of medals and other rewards 
have lately been distributed to various agricultur- 
ists, manufacturers, &c. and the prizes of different 
amount are offered for the productions and inven- 
tions of the present year; among others, 2,000 
francs for the fabrication of bricks, tiles, &c. by 
machinery; 1,000 frances for a machine to shave the 
hair off the skins employed in hat making; 2,000 
for an isinglass or other substance, capable of cla- 
rifying beer; 63000 francs for a factitious ultrama 
rine, 3,000 francs for the fabrication of paper from 
the bark of the moru#papyrifera, 2,400 francs for a 
new method of silvering looking glasses; 1,500 for 
the improvement of the materials employed in cop- 
per plate engraving; 5,000 francs for the dessica- 
tion of meats; 600 francs for a mill for cleansing 
buck-wheat; various prizes for the construction of 
simple instruments for extracting sugar from beet 
root; for the importation into France, and the cul- 
tivation of plants, useful in agriculture, manufac- 
tures and the arts, &c. ‘I'he amount of the prizes 
offered is 122,500 francs. 


_—_—_—_————— 
RECIPES. 

















RATS. 
Ma. SKInner, ’ 

Last year [had my smoke house so visited by 
rets, that they appeared to threaten destruction to 
all my bacon, and even damaged some of ,jt after 
it was hung up and nearly smoked. [| set a num- 
ber of traps of several different sorts; and when | 
caught a rat, it appeared, as the old woman said 
of the flies, when she killed one, as if‘there came 
two or three to bury it. I had recourse. to arsenic, 
but without much success; and [ saw in your valu- 
able work a publication of the cork ¢xperiment, 
I would not have had faith to try it,“but that 1 bad 
known it kill dogs.* [ then fried a composition of 
things which, I knew the rats were fond of, and fed 
them on it two nights in succession; the next day | 
pares the cork, and chopped it about the size of 
iarge duck shot. I then fried it in the same sort of 
materials as before; and the two first nights they 
preyed on it tolerably well; the third night not so 
much, and in about six days and nights they. all dis- 
appeared! And what is very strange, we never 
found one dead. | am perfectly satisfied that not 
one. fourth of those sagacious animals ever got a 
taste of the fried cork; but those that got troubled 
with it, must have alarmed and carried off the rest 
Now you must know that this has been done more 
than ninety days, and | beg you to excuse my not 
telling you of it sooner; but the fact is, | was afraid 
that their absence was too good company to last, 
and expected they might return in a few weeks; 
but I see no sign ofany as yet; therefore think the 
experiment worth trying through the United States, 
as they are troublesome boarders. 

A Susscaiser 1x Maryann. 


4 NEW AND CHEAP PAINT, 
More impervious to the weather than common paint. 


Take of unslacked lithe a quantity sufficient to 
make two gallons of white Wash when slacked—mix 
it with a due quantity of water—add to it 24 lbs. of 
brown sugar, and about $ oz. of salt. The exact 
proportion of each will be best ascertained by expe- 
rjment. This when applied as a paint, becomes 

erfectly hard and glossy—by mixing either, ivory 
black or lamp black with the ingredients, a beauti- 
ful lead colour may be had, or a yellow by mixing 
suitablé jpgrediems—this paint is now almost alto- 
gether used at the south for houses, fences, &c. 

(¥. ¥. Com. Adv. 





RASPBERRY WINE. 

Take eqaul quantities of fruit and water, bruise 

and let them stand two days, then strain it, and to 

every gallon put four pounds of coarse sugar; when 

dissolved, put the liquor in a barrel, and when fine 

(which will be generally in three months,) bottle it, 
and in each bottle put a large spoonful of brandy. 


THD FARM BR. 


Battimmore, Frivay, June 6, 1828. 








Marybtanp AGRICULTURAL Society. 


lands, the residence of Mr. Thomas Oliver. 

Present ten members and the corresponding se- 
cretary and treasurer. 

A letter was received from Mr. James Howard, 
resigning his situation as recording secretary to the 
society, upon which the trustees passed a resolution 
expressive of their high respect and esteem for Mr. 
Howard, and their regret for his resignation. 

Mr. David Williamson having repeated his resig- 
nation as a trustee, which had been refused at a 
previous meeting, Mr. Charles Carroll, Jr. was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

A committee, consisting of John B. Morris, James 
Cox and James Carroll, Jr. was appointed to draft 
a scheme of premiums for the next exhibition of the 
‘society, to be submitted to the board of trustees at 
their next meeting. 

Mr. Henry Thompson was unanimously appoint- 
ed recording secretary to the society. 

The board adjourned to meet again on Thursday 


James Swann, Esq. 


€# Room has at last been found for the able ad- 
dress of- Mr. Seabrook; so long and reluctantly 
postponed—but its length has compelled us to lay 
aside, now, many original and selected articles of 
various character and particular interest.—The one 
‘on. washing wool on the sheep’s back, from Mr. 
Hurlbert of Conuecticut, ought, perhaps, in refer- 
ence to the season, not to have been deferred even 
until next week, but we could not well avoid it. 


&# There have been arrivals, bringing news from 
Europe to the first of May, but there are no items 
of a character that bear materially on the agricul- 
tural community. and the products of their labour. 
Most sincerely do we lament the ravages by hail 
storms in the fields of gentlemen in different parts 
of the country, for the prospect of a great harvest 
of grain of all kinds, leads us to anticipate low pri- 
ces for what remains to those who have thus lost a 
large portion of their crops. — 


¢# A committee will meet on Friday next to 
frame a scheme of premiums for the next cattle 
show—we are sure that they will be glad to receive 
hints on that subject from any member of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, or other practical agri- 
culturists, 


$# There are samples of rye in the office of the 
American Farmer, from tife neighbourhood of Bal- 
timore; the one seven, the other eight feet two 
inches high. By the by, will it not be well for far- 
mers to look ahead in time and make the necessary 
preparation for their harvests—to clear other work 
out of the way, get their scythes in order, engage 
their force, &c.? Is it not to be expected that grain 
of all kinds will ripen earlier than common? and 
we believe it is an established fact, that wheat and 
other grain is the better for being cut before it is 





entirely ripe and hard. 


A stated meeting of the trustees of the Marylanc : 
Agricultural Society was held on 29th May, at Oak-! * 


the 19th of June, at Hunting Ridge, the residence of 





PRINCE’S TREATISE ON HORTICULTURE, 


“A Short Treatise on Horticulture, embracing de- 
scriptions of a great variety of fruit and oraamental 
Trees and shrubs, Grapevines, bulbous Flowers, Green- 
house Trees and Plants, &c.—nearly all of which are 
at present comprised in the collection of the Linnezag 
Botanic Garden, with directions for their culture, ma- 
nagement, &c.—by William Prince, proprietor of the 
establishment’”’—price $1, for sale at this office—where 
may also be had 


Memoirs OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL Socin- 
Ty, } vol. 8vo. (with engravings,) price $1 in boards, or 
six copies for $5. 

Hints ro American HusBanpMEN, with Original No. 
tices and Extracts on Selecting and Breeding Neat Cat- 
tle and Sheep, (with an engraving,) price $1. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
’ No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 4.00 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 @ 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a 3.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Inspected the last week $71 
hhds. Maryland, 142 Ohio, 10 Kentucky, 8 from Penn- 
sylvania, and 3 from Virginia. 

Fiour—white wheat family, $6.00.4 6 50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 44.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanne, 
4.374 a 4.50-—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.60—Grain, best red 
wheat .87a@.92.—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00 —ordinary 
to good, .60 a .85--Corn,.31 @ .383—Rre, .60—Oats, 
20 a .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Pras, .500 .55—Croven 
seeD, 3.50 2 3.75—Timorny, 1.50 a 2.26—Oacnanp 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a 3—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3746 
-50 pr. Ib.—Bar.ey, .60¢62—FLaxseep, .15 a .80—Cot- 
ton, Va. .8 a.94—Lou. .10 a .1S—Alabama, .9 a .12-— 
Mississippi .10 a .1S—N. Car. .9 a.103—Geo. .9 4 .104— 
Wuisaer, in bhds. Ist proof, .214 a 22—bbls. 224 a 23— 
Woor, com., unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 @ .20—$ 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .$5—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bb). 
5.80; do. trimmed, 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.50 
a 2.18; No. 2, 2.25 a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,5 25 a 5.60; 
No. 2, 2.25; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 @ .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$8.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. P 

Marxetinc—Apples, bush. 2 50 43.00; Butter, Ib. .124 
a 25; Eggs, dozen, .10; Potatoes bush. .50; Onions, do. 
-50; Chickens, doz. 1.50 a 2.00; Beef prime pieces, Ib. .8 
a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .64 a .7; Pork, 4.50 a 5.00; Green 
Peas, per bush. .50 a .75; Radishes, bunch, .2 4.3; Let 
tuce, large heads, .3 a 4;. Cauliflowers, do. 25 @ 374; 
Carrots, .75; young Ducks, per doz. 2.50 a3.C0; young 
Lambs, dressed, 1.75 a 2.00; do. Pigs, do. .75 a 874; prime 
Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00; Sausages, per Ib. .8 a .10; 
Strawberries, per quart, 183; Gooseberries, do .18« 
20; Currants, do. .124; Cherries, do. .10a .124} Soft 
Crabs, doz. 1.004 1.25; Hard do. do. 124 a 183. 

Hay, per ton, $9.00; Rye Straw, 5.50 a 6.00; Cut 
Grass, per bundle, .10 4.124. 
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AGRICULTURE. 








(Communicated for publication in the Am. Farmer.) 
A COMMON-SENSE ADDRESS 

T'o THE Citizens OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

ndertake to prove that— ; 

All the distresdad ruin experienced in the south, 
have arisen from the system of policy so ardently 
supported by the southern states themselves, and 
that they will be eventually as much interested in a 
change of system, as the middle or eastern states. 

I will assume as postulata— ; 

1. That an undue increase of the quantity of any 
article depresses the price, and with scarcely an ex- 
ception, in a ratio far beyond the ratio of increase; 
so that an increase of the quantity ten per ent. 
may, and frequently does decrease the price 30, 40 
or 50 per cent. . 

9. That the increase of the production and export 
of cotton in and from this country, bas glutted all the 
markets of the world, so as to reduce the price o! 
uplands from 32 cents per pound in 1818, to 9 a 13 
in 1828, and been the great cause of all the distress 
in the cotton growing states. 

3. That the chief :cause of this undue and impo- 
litie increase of production bas been the unprofita- 
bleness of other ayricultural labour, which has driven 
great numbers of farmers to the raising of cotton. 

Now, these positions being admitted—and I trust 
that they will not bé denied—if I prove that our’po- 
licy has steadily tended to increase the number of 
farmers—to diminish their _markets—and of course 
to render farming unprofitable,—it will follow as.a 
corollary, that the distress experienced in the south- 
ern states, through the depression of the price of 
their grand staple, has aris@n from that policy. 

It is a fact of public notorjetypfthat the want of 
protection of manufactures by’ our government, 
spread desolation and bankruptcy among the manu- 
facturers in 1816, and for six successive years—-that 
their factories were sold for a 4th,a 5th, a 6th, or an 
8th part of the cost, and that thousands of operatives 
were thrown out of employment. Of these a Targe 
proportion “‘went back,” as was the favourite phrase, 
and became farmers; thus converting the valuable 
customers of the farming class into formidable ri- 
vals. Hence the depression of the farming interest; 
the glut of the markets with grain and other farm- 
ing articles; the pernicious reduction of the value 
of lands—and the necessity that drove faimers in 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland and other parts 
of the country, to become cotton planters. 

There are no data by which to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the deprivation of employment of the ope- 
ratives generally--but fortunately we have two do- 
cuments to prove how pernicious its effects were in 
Philade)phia and Pittsburg—and it is not unfair to 
conclude that the evil was felt proportionably e’se- 
where. 

The year 1819 will be long remembered in the 
annals of this country as signally calamitous, [n- 
tense distress prevailed almost universally, the cb- 
vious consequence of the extravagant importaticns 
of the four preceding years, amounting to the enor- 
mous sum of $400,000,000. An inquiry was insti- 
tuted in Philadelphia in order to compare the num- 
ber of operatives employed in that year, with those 
employed in 1816. It appeared that in thrty 
branches, there had been employed in 1816, no ess 
than 9672 persons; whereas in 1819, there were but 
2137 employed in those branches, making a dmi- 
nution of 7435 persons.* ‘Ihere were twenty-six 
other branches trom which no information was pro- 





* Some idea may be formed of the destructive sature 


~ of the policy by which so large a portion of the »pera- 


tives of the United States were divested of emplo'ment, 
by stating that the wages of those thus circumsanced 
in Philadelphia alone, amounted to probably $60,100 per 
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cured, viz: bookbinders, brewers, brick-makers, car- 
penters, coopers, chocolate-makers, calico printers, 
curriers, chair-makers, dyers, engravers, embroider- 
ers, glovers, glass manufacturers, manufacturers of 
gunpowder, painters and glaziers, plumbers, shoe- 
makers, sugar-bakers, shot-makers, snuff and tobac- 
co manufacturers, stone-cutters, turners, tanners, 
umbrella-makers, wheel-wrights, &c. . Suppose that 
only half the number were divested of employment 
in thése branches, it would make an aggregate of 
11,000 persons, with their families, i@ one city. 

The persons deprived of employment in Pitts- 
burg, within the same space of time, amounted to 
1223. Several thousands were reduced to the same 
situation in Rhode Island. 

I trust that it does not require an extraordinary 
degree of -candour to admit that this state of things, 
which extended throéghout the middle and eastern 
States, with more or less of its hurricane ravages, 
satisfactorily accounts for the depression of farm- 
ing. Had all these persons been exiled,and thus 
withdrawn from the demand for the products of 
axriculture, the injury to the latter interest would 
have been severe—but, converted from consumers 
into producers, the system was doubly pernicious, 
and operated as a two-edged sword on that great 
leading interest. Hence it foilows that a policy, 
intended for the peculiar benefit of aggiculture, and 
to enable farmers and'planters to purchase cheap im- 
ported goods, was the bohon upas of its prosperity. 
Our stategifen, who all professed to be warm ad- 
mirers of Adam Smith, disregarded incomparably 
the best maxim in his work—a maxim, s9 far as re- 
gards this cétntry, worth all the rest of it—but 
which has been reiterated, times without num 0 
ho purpose, < 

“Whatever tends to prmrnisu in any country THE 
NUMBER OF ARTIFICERS AND MANUFACTURERS, tends 
to diminish the home market, THE MOST IMPORTANT 
uF ALi MARKETS FOR THE RUDE PRODUCE OF THE 
LAO, AND THEREBY STILL FURTHER TO DISCOURAGE 
AGRICULTURE.” —Wealth of Nations, Hartford edi- 
tion, vol. 2, p. 149. 

That our policy has, until the adoption of the 
tariff of 1824, uoiformly tended “to diminish the 
number of artificers and manufacturers”—that it 
has, of course, ‘diminished the home market,” and 
theréby “discouraged agriculture,” in all its shapes 
and forms; farming first of all, by increasing pro- 
duction, and diminishing the markets; and then cot- 
ton and tobacco planting, by crowding on them the 
superfluous farmers, I trust will not be controverted. 
The immense extent of the cotton lands of this 
country would produce a great increase of the ar- 
ticle, let us pursue what policy we might; but the 
increase under a sound policy would have been 
gradual, and only kept pace with the increase of 
consumption. But theshot bed system we pursued, 
by creating an undue increase of cultivators, has 
been fraught with ruin, and is the cause of the ca- 
lamitous state of affairs depicted so feelingly and so 
forcibly by Mr. Carter, a member of Congress from 
South Carolina. 

“In the south, the prostration of their foreign 
markets has spread over the face of the country a 
general pervading gloom. In all that region which 
stretches itself from the shores of the Potomac to 
the gulf of Mexico, where all the arts of civilized 
life once triumphed, the arm of industry is now pa- 
ralyzed. Large and ample estates, once the seats of 
opulence, which supported their proprietors in afflu- 
ence and comforl, are now thrown out to waste and 
decay.” 

The distress is depicted in equally strong terms 
by the Charleston Chamber of Commerce: 





week, equal to about $3,000,000 per annum. Suppos- 
ing their work to be double the amourit of ‘their wages, 
it would be an injury to the amount of $6,000,000 per 





annum, to a single city. 





* Property of ail kinds has depreciated beyoud exam- 
ple. A feeling of gloom and despondence is begin- 
ning to prevail every where in the lower counties.— 
ESTATES ARE SACRIFICED ‘TO PAY THE 
LAST INSTALMENTS ON ‘THE BONDS GIV- 
EN FOR THE PURCHASE MONEY. NOBO- 
DY SEEMS DISPOSED TO BUY WHAT EVE- 
RY BODY IS ANXIOUS TO SELL AT ANY 
PRICE.” 

Against the miserable system of glutting the 
markets with our cotton, the Liverpool and London 
merchants have from year to year in vain entered 
their protest. [have now before me scores of cir- 
culars, from 1818 to 1827, in which thé most cogent ‘ 
admonitions are held out on the subject. My li- 
mits forbid any extensive quotations from them. I 
shall therefore confine myself to six or seven. 

“While the imports continue to exceed the cousump- 
tion, great as itis, THE PRICKS MUST’ CON- 
TINUE TO DECLINE; and will no doubt be- 
come so low as to cease to remunerate the planter 
for the expenses of production—and thereby to di- . 
minish the future growth.”’— Bullon, Ogden & Co. 
Liverpool, Jan, 13, 1821. 

“As there appears to be too much colton grown, it 
becomes doubtful if priccs will improve, UNLESS 
THE PRODUCE Is DIMINISHED, and time 
alone can show how far the present reduced rates 
muy have that effect, or tend to keep back supplies.” 
Morrall, Watson & Co., Liverpool, Jan, 13, 1821. 

“As regards the new crop, almost every thing as 
to price, must depend upon its extent in America, * * 
If your crop cannot be increased beyond the pro- 
duce ofthe last crop, the consumption will, in all 
probabiftty, as far as American cotton is concérned, 
soon overtake the supply; in which event, an impor- 
tant advance might be reasonable caleulated on.”— 
Curwen & Hagerty, Liverpool, Nov. 1, 1822. 

“While this excess of supply continues, PRICES 
MUST BE VERY LOW; and it is rational to ex- 
pect that a reduction must take place in the United 
States, corresponding wiih the rates paid in this 
country.”— Vutes, Brothers § Co., Jan. 30, 1821. 

A letter from London, dated September 6, 1822, 
after stating the increase of consumption, and the 
reduction of the stock on hand, goes on to state— 

‘These circumstances would lead to early and 
material improvements in price, were it not for the 
large quantities pressed on the market by American 
importers in most rapid succession, quantities which 
destroy all confidence in the article, and prevent all 
speculation. * * ‘The only effectual security for 
the future is a larger stock on your side, and THE 
CESSATION OF SHIPMENTS WHICH PRO- 
DUCE SO GREAT,SO OVERWHELMING>A . 
PRESSURE ON THIS.” 

“It has been matter of considerable astonishment’ 
to us that American cottons have continued to arrive, 
bought at high prices, compared with what they will 
bring here, and in the face of the discouraging ac- 
counts from this during thew , We are 










decidedly of opinion that we bok for any 
permanent or considerable improvemei article, 
until the prices get so low wi i that THE 
PLANTERS HAVE NO EN GEMENT 


TO EXTEND THEIR CULTL 
§ J. Brown, Liverpool, Jug. 8, 1822. 

Cropper & Benson, in a general circular of Sep- 
tember 27, 1822, after commenting on the effect of 
glutted markets, state, that if either less cotton were 
raised, or more consomed at home, the planters 
«MIGHT SELL THEIR SURPLUS COTTON - 
AT ANY PRICE.” ; 

I cannot help flattering myself into the opinion, 
that I have made out my case, and have proved 
the utter, the direful impolicy of the system to 
which the southern planters have clung with the 
grasp of death, and which has rendered a mere 
drug in all the markets of the world, one of the 
most valuable gifts of nature, perhaps the most va- 


TION.”—W. 
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juable, iron excepted; which has blasted, and wi- 
thered, and blighted the prosperity and happiness 
of one of the-fairest portions of the country—a 
system, the advocates of which utterly disregard- 
ed the admonitory fable of the belly and the mem- 
bers—a system in fine, which, while it devoted so 
large a portion of the manufacturing class to des- 
truction, ultimately recoiled on its supporters with 
equal violence. Few of the manufacturers, parti- 
cularly those of cottons and woollens, of 1816, ’17, 
and ’18, escaped ruin. But they have been suc- 
ceeded by a new race, who have entered the field 
under far more favourable auspices than their pre- 
decessors, and availed themselves of factories pur- 
chased at the lowest rates—of superior skill—of 
larger capitals—of increased protection—-of improv- 
ed machinery—and above all, of a constantly in- 
creasing partiality in their favour, the result of the 
excellence of their productions. ‘They are now, 
with few exceptions, the most prosperous interest in 
the country—and let it be observed, as a most impor- 
* tant fact, that whatever general prosperity pervades 
the nation, is chiefly owing to their flourishing state, 
whereby our demands. for the productions of fo- 
reign industry are brought nearer to a level with 
our capacity to pay for them with our produce, 
which, in consequence of foreign restrictions and 
reduced prices, is inadequate to that purpose at 
present. But for this reduction of our demands for 
joreign merchandize, the inevitable drains of specie 
would endanger the safety of our banks, and pro- 
duce such awful scenes of distress as prevailed 
throughout the land in the never to be forgotten 
years 1916-17-18-19 and ’20, 

i proceed to exhibit certain tabular stafements, 
intimately connected with, and confirming the above 
positions, 


Import and Consumption of Cotton in Great Britain 
Sor ten years. 





Consump- Stock at 
the end of 
the year. 


United ‘All other 
States. 


Bailes. 


Fotal. 
Bales. | 


Brazil. 
Bales. 





1s18 
18] 

1§20 
i821 
1322 
1823 
iS24 
1825 
1826 
1827 


_ 
e 
v. 


| 
206,400} 160,200°301 ,900'668,500' 424,000 
205,010/125,090 214,780! 544,880! 425,540 
301,650/179,910; $9,163,570,210 488,030 
301,137)122,309, 67,177|490,623' 486,473 
328,274/144,552 59,052|531,878 541,690 
448,307/148,511, 71,589,668,407, 533,656 
282,460 142,559 115,579/540,598, 636,401 
422,912'196,470.200,354'819,727; 564,437 
$94,637) 56,249/129,395/560,281| 551,453 
495,506! $4,828 74,587\654,921/ 681,000 


297,500 
350,340 
404,730 
356,300 
286,434 
383,393 
235,300 
415,500 
342,306 


146,825 





This table fully proves that it is our cotton that 

_ gluts the British market; and the same is of course 

to be presumed of all other markets. 

Our average export to Great Britain for 
1819, 20, and 21, was bales 

For 1825, 6, and 7, was 


237,636 
437,685 


199,999 





Making an annual increase of 


The average export from the Brazilis for 
1813, 19, and,20, was ‘ ‘ - 155,336 
For 1825, 6, and 7, was , 5 





A decrease of 42,821 


rhe average export from all other parts of 








the world for 1819, 20, and 21, was 201,947 
For 1825, 6, and 7, was : : 134,775 
A decrease of 67,172 





It is not wonderful that the price has been, and 
has continued, reduced, when it appears that there 
is generally on hands a full supply for seven or eight 
months. At the close of the year 1825, there was 
on bands nearly nine months supply. 

The imports of cotton into Great Britain for the 


| four first months of 1826, 1827, and 1828, were as 
follows:— 





~ | United) p.) | East In-|,. ) West In- | 
nee Brazil °. Egyptian.| . {+7 
| States. ” dia. . dia,%&e. | Total. 
| Bales Bales. | Bales. | Bales. | Balese | 
| { 
— | 
1826'126,103) 20,976; 24,428) 20,218| 4,141 ' 195,866 
|} 1827,192,895| 18,904) 16,432) 8,073) 7,051)| 243,405 
1828 141,829) 44,335 27,500! 6,610] 3,491) 223,765 


Thus it appears that the imports from this coun- 
try have fallen short no less than 50,000 bales in 
the first four months of this year, compared with 
the same months of last year. The result of this di- 
minution is exhilarating, and affords strong addi- 
tional confirmation of the doctrines stated above. 
The prospect of a continued reduction of quantity 
has induced the speculators to enter the market, 
and given ita degree of activity which it has not 
had fora long time past. The sales have increased, 
and the prices have risen about 8 per cent. and are 
likely to rise higher. ‘This state of things is depict- 
ed in a Liverpool circular of April 30, of which I 
annex an extract. 

‘The accounts of short crops in various parts of the 
United States having been followed by considerably 
diminished imports from thence, there has been an 
INCREASED DEMAND For cotton. The sales of the 
last six weeks averaged 18,250 bags per week, of 
which nearly one-fourth have been on speculation. 
The prices of the common qualities of Upland, Or- 
leans, Mobile, and Tennessee, have advanced one 
half-penny, while the advance on the better quali- 
ties has not exceeded one farthing: and on Sea Is- 
lands, which are scarce, (particularly the finer quali- 
a 4 HAS BEEN A PENNY TO A PENNY HALF-PENNY.” 

Phe late accounts from the United States have 
represented that the supplies from thence to this 
country in the present year, will not exceed 400 to 
| 450,000 bags: and could these be relied on, and espe- 
| cially if there shall be a reasonable probability that the 
| supplies from thence in 1829, will not exceed 500,000 
| bags, we would say that sucH CIRCUMSTANCES WOULD 
| WARRANT A FURTHER ADVANCE IN THE PRICES HERE 
OF A HALF-PENNY TO A PENNY PER POUND.” 


Details of the Produce of the Cotton Crop of the 
United States for 1826 and 1827. 











1826. 1827. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Upper Alabama, and Arkan- 
sas, : . i 251,959 336,870 
| Lower Alabama, 74,201 89,707 
| Florida, 4,163 
| Georgia, - * 190,592 233,920 
|South Carolina, . __. 111,973 179,810 
North Carolina and Virginia, 88,480 112,811 
717,210 957,281 


From this it appears that the produce of Virginia, 
and North Carolina, where formerly cotton was 
scarcely ever raised for exportation, was greater in 
1827 than that of South Carolina in 1826, and will 
continue to increase in those states; for low as is the 
price, it remunerates better than the culture of 
grain, at the present prices. This, I repeat, and it 
cannot be too often repeated, is the necessary re- 
sult of the depression first of manufactures, and then 
of farming. 

Quantity and Value of the Exports of Cotton from the 

United States for nine years, from the Treasury 

Returns. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

1819 87,997,045 21,081,769 
1820 127,860,152 22,308,667 
1821 121,893,405 20,157,484 
1822 144,675,095 24,035,053 
1823 172,723,270 20,445,520 
1824 142,369,653 21,947,401 
1825 176,450,457 a bubble 

1826 204,535,415 25,025,214 
1827 284,300,115 29,359,545 








This table ought to be studied with intense inter- 
est, particularly by those desirous to promote the 
prosperity of the southern states. It sheds strong 
rays of light on the pernicious tendency of our po- 
licy, and proves the soundness of the policy of Hol- 
land respecting the spice trade, which carefully 
guarded against glutted markets. It appears— 

1. That the increase of export in 1820, was near- 
ly 40,000,000 lbs. whereas the increased amount of 
the proceeds was only $1,200,000. 

2. That the increase in 1823, was 28,000,000 Ibs, 
whereas the proceeds fell short of those of the pre- 
ceding year, $3,500,000. 

3. That the decrease in 1824, of 30,000,000 Ibs. 
raised the price so much that 140,000,000 lbs. pro- 
duced $1,500,000 more in that year than 170,000,000 
in 1823. 

4. That the export in 1826, was 62,000,000 Ibs. 
more than in 1824, whereas the increase in the 
amount was only $3,000,000. 

5. 'That the export increase in four years, from 
1819 to 1823, above 84,000,000 lbs. whereas the 
proceeds fell short $600,000. 

6. That since 1819, the export has increased 
nearly 200,000,000 Ibs. that is, more than trebled, 
whereas the proceeds have increased only $8,000,000, 
or about 40 per cent. 

7. ‘That an increase of 80,000,000 Ibs. in the last 
year, produced an increase of only $4,000,000, equal 
to about five cents per Ib. : 

8. That increasing the quantity has in all cases 
reduced the price, and in some instances reduced 
the total amount. 

9. That a decrease of the quantity has increased 
the proceeds. 

Although the wiole of this table is fraught with 
instruction, there is one particular item which speaks 
louder and more.convincingly than the rest. The 
export from this country, in the year 1824, fell 
short about 30,000,000 Ibs. of that of 1823--and in 
the early part of the year 1825, the impression in 
that country was general, that the export of 1825 
would not exceed that of 1824. ‘This was the grand 
cause of the exorbitant rise of price that took place 
from week to week as long as the delusion lasted. 
But as soon as it was dispelled, and it was found 
that there was a great increase, the speculators 
forced the article on the market, and every one 
knows the result. It cannot be doubted, that had 
the crop of that year really fallen short 30,000,000 
of Ibs. or had that quantity been by any means with- 
held from the market, the price would have never 
sunk probably below a shilling per lb. for Uplands— 
and thus two-thirds of the calamity that befel the 
two countries would have béen avoided. So much 
for the policy of the United States contrasted with 
the well-known policy of Holland. 

It now remains to consider whether any, and if 
any, what remedy can be applied to the evils under 
which the cotton-growing section of the country 
labours. The first step towards a cure, moral or 
physical, is to ascertain correctly the source and na- 
ture of the disease. Both are fully developed here. 
It is abundantly proved, that those evils arise solely 
fron excess of production, whereby an article of 
firs! necessity is rendered a complete drug. The 
remedy then is to use all fair means to render pro- 
duction no more than commensurate with demand. 
Hov is this to be done? In various ways. By in- 
cressing consumption at home—by encouraging 
mamfactures of every kind, so as to induce many 
of those who have abandoned them to return, 
thus converting rivals into customers—and also to 
induce foreign manufacturers to migrate to this 
country from Europe—by both these means increas- 
ing the market for the productions of the farmer, 
and sc far improving his condition as not only to put 
an enc to all inducement to change bis occupation 
for coiton-planting, but to induce some who have 
quitted the former for the latter, to return to farm- 
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ing. In one word, let us in every thing reverse the 
system of 1816-17-18 and 19—and then the United 
States will gradually attain that high degree of pros- 
perity and happiness, to which their immense ad- 
vantages, natural, moral, and political, entitle them 
to aspire, and which nothing but a most mischiev- 
ous policy could have prevented. All which may 
God in his infinite mercy grant. 

Si quid novisti rectius islis, 

Candidus imperti: si non his, utere mecum. 

I hope it will not be improper to request the rea- 
der to bear in mind, that in this question I never had 
the least private interest, even when in extensive 
business—and that the course I have pursued has 
been attended with every species of discouragement 
and inconvenience, to which nothing but the im- 
mense magnitude of the object could have induced 
me to submit. Sat verbum. 


Philadelphia, June 4, 1828. HaMILTON. 





ON WASHING WOOL ON THE SHEEP’S 
BACK. 
Winchester, Conn., May 29, 1828. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 

Sir,—I observed in the American Farmer of the 
16th inst., Mr. Dickinson’s account of the manner 
of washing wool on the sheep’s back in Ohio. 

The process described by him is the old method 

ractised in New England by our forefathers, and is 
still the practice with many. But since the intro- 
duction of fine sheep, the people of this region have 
improved upon the old system. As the improve- 
ment is considered of importance, both in regard 
to saving of labour, and, what is of more conse- 
quence, the better cleansing of the wool, I will give 
you some account of it. 

We build a vat near some pond or stream where 
the water can be let into it in sufficient quantity; a 
very small stream will answer. ‘The vat is $4 inch- 
es deep, 12 feet long and 4 feet wide, and elevated 
at the upper end 4 inches, and for convenience ought 
to be sunk into the ground one half its depth. On 
one side is the pen for the sheep before washing, 
the vat forming a part of the enclosure. On the 
other side a platform or walk of boards or plank 
is laid, connected to and level with the top of the vat, 
extending to the grass ground, on which one stands 
to tag and receive the sheep after washing. The 
water is let in at the upper end of the vat, by 
trough made by nailing two strips of boards about 
six inches wide on to the side of a plank, say fif- 
teen inches wide; the lower end of the trough to be 
twenty inches higher than the surface of the vat. 
To perform the labour to advantage three hands 
are requisite; one to put the sheep into the vat, one 
to stand in the vat and wash, and one on the plat- 
form as before described. From eight to ten sheep 
are continually in the vat, and the one longest in is 
washed first. 

Thus the wool has sufficient time to soak, so that 
when the animal is conducted by the man in the 
vat under the stream of water pouring from the 
trough, the dirt is immediately washed out. 

Squeezing the wool when washing is considered 
bad policy and ought to be avoided, as it will pre- 
vent much of the dirt from escaping. Every part 
of the animal should be brought om & the pouring 
stream, which opens the wool and washes it as 
clean as water can make it. 

In this way one hundred and twenty sheep may 
be thoroughly washed in an hour; that is at the 
rate of two each minute; and the labour in putting 
in and taking out is very trifling, and the man in 
the vat is the only one exposed to be wet, and him 
much less than every person employed in the old 
way—and besides this, the wool will be from six to 
ten per ct. cleaner, and as Mr. Dickinson very justly 
remarks—“'The farmer need not fear washing mo- 
ney out of his pocket into that of the manufacturer, 





as it adds greatly to the reputation of his wool to 
have the fleeces well washed.” The place which 
we occupy is located beside a very small stream, 
and the whole expense of fixing it some six years 
since, was not over five or six dollars, and as many 
as fifteen or twenty farmers wash their sheep there. 
This is the season for washing sheep with us, and 
we farmers take some encouragement from the tariff 
bill recently passed by Congress. In regard to 
wool we think the duty high enough, but the manu- 
facturer will doubtless need some further encourage- 
ment, which they will doubtless receive hereafter, 
as the principles of the American system forms one 
of the strong pillars necessary to the support of 
every free government. 
Respectfully, yours, 
SAM’L HURLBUT, Jr. 


. 





THE IN-AND-IN SYSTEM OF BREEDING. 

(The 1n-anp-1n” system of breeding is still the 
subject of discussion in English agricultural publi- 
cations. In the November number of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, the Revd. Henry Berry maintains the 
doctrine of crossing, against a writer under the sig- 
nature L. who belongs, it seems to the *in-and-in” 
faction. 

The whole correspondence is not before us, and 
for the present we content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Berry’s third letter; and 
we prefer it the more, that it relates to sheep hus- 
bandry, on which we shall bestow more particular 
attention in the course of the current year, under 
the supposition that the influence of the new tariff 
will be such as to induce farmers to desire every 
information on that branch of business.! 


“I was about to enter on a calculation which 
would show your correspondent how little breeding 
in-and-in would be necessary in a numerous flock 
of sheep during a period of thirty years, and thus 
convince him that the excellence of Mr. Robinson’s 
and Mr. Barford’s sheep does not prove what he 
wishes to establish, when I accidentally met with a 
statement so much in point, [ cannot refrain from 

iving it at some length. It is extracted from ‘ The 
actical Grazier,’ a very useful work, written by 
Mr. Andrew Henderson, of Montrose: ‘My father,’ 
says Mr. Henderson, ‘was a strenuous advocate for 
Mr. Bakewell’s favourite sheep, and was at consi- 
derable expense in establishing such a stock upon a 
large scale; he continued having tups yearly for 
some time from Mr. Culley, or some of his brethren 
in trade, possessing such good qualities in which he 
conceived his own to be deficient. This was per- 
severed in until his own tups seemed equal to those 
he was in the habit of hiring. He then contented 
himself with breeding from his own, being satisfied 
that he possessed all the necessary requisites; but 
in the course of about eight or nine years his stock 
began to degenerate by the carcass and flecce fall- 
ing off much in weight, especially the latter, the 
staple of which, particularly on the back of the 
sheep, became similar to that of a lamb one month 
old, and their bellies became entirely bare. Being 


‘at a show of tups at Malton, Yorkshire, [ purchased 


a tup at an extravagant price; he seemed to bea 
cross between the Leicester and Yorkshire breed; 
he was by no means fine, but had a degree of rough- 
ness about him, viz. of mutton and wool, which my 
father’s stock then wanted. On the arrival of the 
tup, he did not exactly relish his appearance, but 
very soon became reconciled to him after seeing 
his offspring. One cross put the stock as it were 
to rights, and then the system of breeding from his 
own stock commenced again. At my father’s de- 
cease I became tenant of his farm, and proprietor 
of the stock, &c.; but in the course of five or six 
years the stock began to fall off as above. I then 
purchased a true Teeswater tup, which was much 
rougher than the former one; indeed he had no 





claims to beauty, except the weight of fleece and 
carcass, ‘This cross, however, suceeeded well, and 
soon put me in possession of a stock which gave the 
highest satisfaction in every respect. I have re- 
peatedly observed other flocks of sheep fall off ina 
similar manner to that already described, which I 
am convinced proceeded from the same cause, 
owing to tie proprietors being too strong advo- 
cates for Mr. Bakeweli’s system to adulterate or 
pollute their fine breeds with either the Teeswater 
or Yorkshire blood: however, had they benetited as 
much by the pollution as { did, they would soon 
have become converts. It may be observed that 
my father’s stock did not begin visibly to degene- 
rate until the expiration of eight or nine years; 
neither did mine till the end of the f¥th or sixth 
year,* which may be accounted for in the following 
manner: ‘The system pursued was always to keep 


‘entire about six male lambs (more or less, as the 


number of ewes might require,) from (be best ewes, 
sometimes by the same sire, while at other times 
by different ones. Out of these six tups, three of 
the smallest and finest bred ones, with less wool, 
were coupled with the strongest and coarsest of the 
ewes with heavy fleeces; while the three strongest 
and coarsest of the tups with heavy fleeces were 
coupled with the smallest and best bred ewes of 
least wool, mothers excepted. 

‘This degree of crossing kept the stock in a pro- 
gressive state of improvement for a much longer 
time than if only one.or more tups of a similiar 
quality had been kept, for the fewer the number of 
tups kept, they must of necessity sooner be cou- 
pled with their own offspring, for instance, allow a 
tup to be put to ewes when two years old; five 
months thereafter his offspring appears, which when 
two years old, will be fit for propagation: conse- 
quently, it must either be commenced with their 
own sire, or their brother by the sire’s side, whence 
the sire’s blood is coming in close contact in the 
fourth year; whereas, when two tups or kinds of 
tups are kept, it would, according to the system 
pointed out, be eight years before the sire’s own 
blood came in contact: hence it may be observed, 
that people may breed from their own stock for a 
great namber of years, and not be breeding from 
the nearest affinity. If, therefore, my father pre- 
served his stock from this for eight or nine years, 
and kept them in a progressive state of improve- 
ment, with six tups, why might not Mr. Bakewell 
do the same for twenty years, by having double or 
treble that number of tups”” 

“Such is Mr. Henderson’s evidence and reason- 
ing, and it so completely answers the objection of 
“L.” founded on Messrs. Robinson’s and Barford’s 
sheep, that any comment of mine would be super- 
fluous.” 


(To the above, Mr. L., the anti-crossite, alias Mr. 
Finlay, answers in February last.] 


In-anp-1n System oF BreEpine. 

Sir,—As I observe that Mr. Berry has done me 
the honour to reply to the letter which I sent you in 
August last, under the signature of L., and as he 
objects to the facts brought forward in that letter 
in favour of the in-and-in system, I must beg leave 
again to trouble you with a few more remarks upon 
the same subject. 

Mr. Berry objects to the Chillingham cattle, be- 
cause; he says, they are in a state of nature, where- 
as the short-horns are in an unnataral state; but 
really [ cannot see that there is much in this argu- 
ment, for I think it is probable that if breeders in 
general had paid a little more attention to nature's 





*The reason why my stock began to fall off sooner than 
my father’s, was owing to the perfect state in which it 
was, it being therefore thought unnecessary to keep two 
sets of tups managed in the manner already described; 
consequently, breeding from nearer affinities sooner 
commenced. 
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laws, in the selection and treatment of the animals 
under their care, we should not have beard so fre- 
quently of the degeneracy of their stocks. 

Our improved breeds of animals have been 
brougit to their present state of perfection by selec- 
tion, and by an abundant supply of food at all sea- 
sons of the year; and no doubt the same means 
must be used to keep them in that improved state. 
I am sorry that J cannot answer the questions put 
to me respecting Mr. Colling’s cattle; but I may be 
allowed tu reimark, that the fact of the-degeneracy 
of these cattle, after Mr. Colling’s death, merely 
proves that they Lad got into less skilful hands, but 
by no means proves that Colling’s system was a bad 
one. ‘To show that animals bred in-and-in may be 
quite equal in constitution to those otherwise bred, 
Ihave ouly to refer to Mr. Hantkey Smith’s late 
publication, “On Breeding for the Turf,” where it 
will be seen that many of our best race-horses were 
bred very much in and-in. 

Mr. Berry bas brought forward several facts re- 
specting pigs, [in some previous letter.) which would 
certainly go far to convince me that my opinions upon 
this subject were erroneous, were I not aware that 
pigs, as well as all other kinds of stock, have been 
bred ix-and-in for a great many years, without any 
apparent degeneracy. It appears that Mr. Berry’s 
friend in Gloucestershire bred his pigs in and-in for 
ouly six years, and in that short period they had de- 


ON RAISING POTATOES. 

Almost any land fit ta cultivate will bear pota- 
toes. Potatoes will grow where worms would de- 
stroy corn; they will grow well on new land, espe- 
cially if we change the seed. It will do well to 
plant them in April, May or June. I will give a 
sketch of what I think I have learnt by experience. 
I think the best time to plant potatoes is on the 
wane of the moon. The distance between hills 
about three feet; the rows at a suitable distance to 
plough or harrow. ‘The largest are best for seed; 
one as large as a goose egg will make two pieces. 
[ take some care to divide the potato so as to give 
the seed end an equal share, which is the meanest 
part of the potato for seed. If they be long, (like 
the red potatoes,) I cut them crosswise, reject- 
ing a small piece of the seed end, having three or 
four eyes in each piece; I put two pieces in each 
hill, placing them six or eight inches apart. I let 
them grow large enough to bear a decent hill, and 
then hoe them in the best manner. If I hoe them 
a second time, I like to hoe them sooner than is 
common after the first, for if I neglect it till the 
reots grow out on the ends of which the potatoes 
| grow, there is danger of covering them too deep; 
or if I disturb the old hill, Lam likely to injure the 
crop, and shall be likely to have some large and 
some small potatoes in the same hill—for if I raise 





generated so much, that they could not be brought 


to half size of the original breed. Now : : a 
2 Sell the sige of the crigha! breed. How, a0 2 | shoots, and the potatoes will be late and small.—F. 


striking contrast to this, 1 shall bring forward the | 
experience of our leading agriculturist ia the north; | 
I mean Captain Barclay, of Ury. Capt. B. has a} 
very fine breed of pigs, which he has bred in-and ia | 
for 16 years; he has likewise a famous breed of set- | 
ters that he has bred in the same way for the jast 18 | 
years, and he assured me that neither his pigs nor his 
dogs had degenerated in any respect whatever.— 
Were these pigs and dogs to get into other hands, 
they would probably degenerate fast enough, but 
surely that could not be brought forward as an argu- 
ment against Captain Barclay’s system of breeding. 

With respect to fowls. As I believe Mr. Skellet 
is our highest authority in this department, I beg 
leave to give you his opinion upon the point in dis- 
pute. Tis doubtless,” he says, “an absurd opinion 
to think any breed incestuous that springs from the 
brute creation; and of course we have bred from 
father and daughter, mother and son, and from bro- 
ther and sister.” He recommends breeding in-and- 
in, having practised it for at least fifteen years, and 
he says that we may go on breeding in the same 
blood, provided we breed from young stock. 

And now with regard to Mr. Henderson’s sheep. 
J] think it is highly probable that Mr. Henderson 
was altempting to rear high bred Leicesters, on a 
soil and in a climate much inferior to what they had 
heen accustomed to; and I am the more confirmed 
in this opinion, ay it appears that Mr. Henderson 
avoided breeding close, yet as soon as he gave up 
crossing, his stock degenerated in a few years. 

In «‘Hunt’s Agriceltural Memoirs,” we are told 
that Mr. Meynell bred his fox hounds for nearly 
fifty years without a cross; and it is evident from 
what he told Sir John Sebright, that he was not 
afraid of close breeding. Culley (Bakewell’s inti- 
mate friend,) tells us, that Bakewell’s best stock 
were bred from the nearest affinities; and Mr. Bar- 
ford informed me, that he had frequently bred from 
sheep very nearly related to each other. ‘Taking 
all these facts, therefore, into consideration, I think 
1 may with reason say, that | have some ground for 
doubting the correctness of Mr. Berry’s opinion 
upon this subject; and likewise that the animals | 
upon which Sir John Sebright tried his experiments, | 
were either originally of bad constitution, or that, | 
during the experiment, they were treated in an un- 
fair manner. W. W. Fintay. 


the bill much at a late hoing, it will injure the first 
potatoes formed, and there will come out more 








| [Philadelphia paper. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
SILK, 


[We have not yet done with extracts from the 
Manual, but those which are to come, will not be the 
worse for the delay which has occurred. In the 
mean time the following may convey useful hints. 


gress, distinguished for great talents and publick 
spirit, the following note, which he placed under 
cover to the Editor of the American Farmer, who, 
by the aid of a “practical cultivator” was enabled to 
make the answer which follows. The specimen of 
silk sent by these young ladies was the most bril- 
liant and beautiful we ever beheld.) 


Marden, May 3d, 1828. 

The Misses W. send to Uol. H. an offering of the 
first silk made from the silk worm eggs which he 
was so kind as to furnish them with, but it is not 
to be considered as the best which they hope to 
show him, as these eggs were hatched unseasonably, 
by the warm weather of February, and the succeed- 
ing cold injured the mulberry leaves and gave to 
the worms such irregular and often improper food, 
that their cocoons are imperfect, and their silk less 
than those which came out later and are now per- 
fecting their work. Will Col. H. extend his patron- 
age to this infant establishment, and in the leisure 
of the summer, make a few inquiries for its benefit? 
Whether the silk is to be prepared for the manufac- 
turer by extracting the gum, as has been done in 
this specimen? How many cocoons must be put 
together to make one thread? and if it would not be 
best to send the cocoon to market in its first state? 
Those inquiries will only be necessary for another 
year, as the Misses W. have concluded only to take 
so much of the silk as will give them experience in 
the use of the reel,* and reserve the cocoons they 
have, for the eggs next spring. ‘They have raised 
five thousand worms with so little trouble, that they 
propose to attempt a million next year, and so put 





* We have caused an engraving of a reel to be made 





Truro, near Glasgow, Dec. 10, 1827. 





and will give it in an early number. 


Some ladies in Carolina sent to a member of Con-, 


fully and at once to the test, the advantages of the 
experiment. 





ANSWER. 
* Baltimore, 21st May, 1828. 

The silk is generally furnished to the manufac- 
turer in a raw state; that is, reeled, but the gum not 
boiled out. Many kinds of silk goods require the re- 
tention of the gum, or a portion of it; while, at the 
same time, it, the gum, supports the delicate fibre, 
and preserves it while subject to the handling of 
factors and the friction of transportation, in passing 
from the cultivator to the manufacturer. 

With respect to the number of cocoons to be 
combined to form one thread, that depends on the 
kind of goods to be manufactured. ‘The best co- 
coons are generally reeled into eight cocoon threads, 
and the manufacturer doubles these to suit his pur- 
pose. Eight, twelve, sixteen and twenty cocoon 
threads are the most usual sizes of raw silk, the 
lower numbers being adapted to the finest goods 
and the higher to the coarse, and to sewing’ silk. 
Skill in reeling adds greatly to the value of raw 
silk—that which is uneven and carelessly reeled, 
being worth only from three to four dollars a pound; 
while that evenly and carefully reeled is worth four 
to six. dollars a pound. ‘This, therefore, is more 
worthy of attention than the number of fibres in a 
thread. 

Relative to sending cocoons to market: this has 
been done, and in some countries it is the common 
practice. But it is very bad economy, and ought 
never to be done in this country. ‘The production 
of cocoons occupies but a small portion of the year; 
and if they are sent to market, a most profitable 
employment for the rest of the year will be lost. 
A woman, with a little experience, and a small girl 
to assist her, can reel a pound of silk a day with 
ease, and the value of reeled raw silk being propor- 
tionably so much greater than that of cocoons, she 
will realize more in reeling the cocoons than in pro- 
ducing them. The cocoons that would yield a 
pound of raw silk would not sell for more than two 
to three dollars—if the silk be well reeled, a pound 
is worth six dollars. She will therefore make three 
dollars a day in reeling silk. 





MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA. 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. 


Sir—The magnolia ‘macrophylla, one of the 
most magnificent of our native trees, is now in full 
bioom at the nurseries of D. & C. Landreth, near 
Philadelphia, and is so truly worthy of notice that [ 
cannot refrain from attempting a description of it 
for insertion in your columns, ‘The specimen, to 
which I more particularly refer (for their nurseries 
contain several of considerable size,) is estimated at 
upwards of thirty feet in height, and measures three 
feet above the ground, and eight inches in diameter. 
‘Lhe leaves. when fully grown, at which state they 
do not arrive before July, are generally, foot stalk 
included, from twenty-four to thirty-five inches in 
length, and eight to ten in breadth, ‘Tbe upper sur- 
face is srnooth, of a light green colour—the under 
glaucous, form a coating of pubescent, and.marked 
with prominent veins, alternately proceeding from 
the mid-rib—and are invariably arranged in clusters 
of four, or more, fiear the extremity of the branches. 
As respects the flower, it is difficult to give a 
description calculated to convey an adequate idea 
of its majesty. Mr. Nuttall, in his “Genera of N. 
A. Plants” states it to be the largest flower of any 
other American plant. In the nurseries herein re- 
ferred to, they generally measure eight inches in 
length, and when fully expanded, sixteen inches in 
diameter, giving a circumference of nearly four 
feet. It is composed of but six petals, white, or 
slightly inclining to cream colour. ‘The three inner 








ones, marked near the ball, with a purple spot of 
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about an inch square—forming a remarkable con- 
trast with (this excepted) its unsullied purity. 

Let the reader figure to himself a tree of the size 
here named, with clusters of immense leaves, hang- 
ing pendant or horizontally, and waving in the air 
like vast two-coloured wings—the extremity of each 
branch, crowned with a flower of a size to be indi- 
vidually conspicuous at a distance of two or three 
hundred yards; and he has but a faint idea of the 
tree attempted to be described. The contracted 
localities in which this tree is found growing indi- 
genously, has been remarked by all the botanists 
who have traversed our continent.—Mr. Nuttall 
says, he*first observed it near the banks of Cumber- 
land river, Tenn. but of small size. Michaux ob- 
serves in his ‘North American Sylva,” 3d half vol. 
page 26. “In the month of June, 1789, in the first 
journey made by my father from Charleston to the 
mountains of North Carolina, | accompanied him, 
and discovered this tree which he immediately 
judged to be a new species of magnolia. ‘The spot 
on which we found this magnificent vegetable is in 
North Carolina, ten miles south of Lincolnton, and 
two hundred and filty miles from Charleston, Our 
extensive researches in quest of it in the upper part 
of the Southern states, and those subsequently made 
by several English botanists, east of the Alleghanies, 
which were alike unsuccess({ul, sufficiently prove 
that it is extremely rare between the mountains and 
the sea. West of the range in Tennessee, it is more 
eommon; but even here cnly a few trees are found 
together at intervals of forty or fifty miles, as I had 
an opportunity of observing during my journey in 
the western states in 1803.” 

It is now many years since it was added to the 
collection of the Messrs. Landreth, and is found 
perfectly hardy; the youngest plants enduring the 
severest frost uninjured—easily cultivated, and 
thriving readily in most situations. It is, therefore, 
much to be regretted it yet remains to be generally 
introduced. 

The changes wrought on many vegetables by 
eareful cultivation and attention is too generally 
known to be necessary to repeat; and the present 
case is an instance of it worthy of remark. Mi- 
chaux states that in its native soil, ‘it does not ex- 
ceed thirty-five feet in height and four or five inches 
in diameter.” ‘The estimate of the height of the 
specimen here spoken of is believed to be pretty 
accurate, and should no accident interfere, it will 


‘certainly attain a much larger size, the shoots: of 


each year being strong and vigorous. The diame- 

ter of the tree is from actual measurement. ‘The 

flowers he also states ‘‘when fully blown are some- 

times eight or nine inches in diameter;” and a size 

but about one half which they arrive at in the nur- 

series herein referred to. D. 
Philadelphia Co. June, 1828. 





ReGisTER OF FIVE OR sIx Days OF Deatu To Fruit 
in Kentucky. 
Near Sheliyville, Ky. April 4, 1828. 
Our February seemed to promise us an. unusually 
early spring. Our winter afforded no ice to put up. 
The middle of March our peach trees had fully 
blown half their bloom; two or three heavy white 
frosts did them no injury—about the 20th of that 
month, hard freezing after a cold wind, destroyed 
all the fruit fully blown—since which time the bloom 
not then fully out, has put forth, and a plentiful crop 
of peaches was yet anticipated. ‘This morning the 
ground is fully covered with snow—the sun rose 
clear, but patches of clouds occasionally obscured 
it; this latter circumstance, I hope, will save a part 
of the fruit as the freeze will not so suddenly be ex- 
tracted. Early pears are the size of an English pea, 
the blossom end generally pointing upwards, is filled 
with snow; the part immediately in contact with 
the bloom, a clear ice; the snow under fvot crackles 


Dear Sir, 


like sleet—the day closed cloudy, with a raw north- 
western wind—the snow entirely melted, except to 
the north and west of fences or buiidings. 

April 5, 6 o'clock, ..M. 

A heavy atmosphere and uniform cloud hangs in 
all directions. ‘The piony lies prostrate on the earth. 
The lilach limbs of this spring’s growth hang like 
the weeping willow. From shortly after 6 until 8 
o'clock, it snowed a kind of frost, which covered 
the earth. The sun now seemed as if about to 
break out; the air became more mild; large flakes 
of snow came profusely down; the eves of the 
houses commenced dripping; at about ten the snow 
ceased, icicles on the eves four or five inches long; 
clouds broke off in irregular banks, and the sun oc- 
casionally appeared for a few minutes. It continued 
moderate until twelve o’clock, at which time a brisk 
north western wind brought another snow storm; 
lasted a short time. The sun at no one time shone 
out fifteen minutes. It went down with heavy deep 
blue or purple clouds to north and west. At nine 
o’clock, not a cloud was to be seen; the stars ail 
bright. 

April 6. 

Ground hard frozen--all vegetation hanging to 
the south east. Between six and seven, A. M. a 
slight fall ofsnow. 80 clock, no sun yet; irregular 
clouds; north western breeze, raw as December. 
12 o'clock, the sun has peeped from behind the 
clouds occasional] y--there is now another sprinkle of 
snow, and a keen western breeze. From this until 
sundown, blustering winds, and but few intervals of 
sunshine. About nite at night, an entire clear sky. 
This evening a few peaches sull living. 

7th. Sun arose behind a cloud-—-about 7 o’clock, 
shone out dimly; flying clouds, artd windy. Ground 
frozen, and ice on the branches. ‘This day a warm 
sun, white patches of clouds, and a brisk wind—- 
peaches all appear killed, and some of the leaves of 
the peach trees frosted. 

8th. A large white frost this morning—sun rose 
clear—warm sun all day. 

9th. Light frost—warm sun all day—some wind, 

10th. Warm and cloudy, with wind. Lilach 
bushes mostly killed to the north west; the bloom 
to the south east yet living. Pionys have risen 
from the ground. ‘The younger pear trees to the 
north west, killed: the earlier pears not as much in- 
jured as Jater: those which had shed the blossom 
leaves, have many of them, escaped*—those with 
the blossom leaves on mostly killed. A warm clear 
sun on the 5th or 6th must have killed every kind of 
fruit. A SuBscriBer. 





LARGE BEET. 
Mr. SKINNER, Camden Co. N. C. June 6, 1828. 

I have the pleasure of informing you that my 
father has a beet growing in his garden, which, at 
this time, measures 33% inches in circumference, 
and appears to be growing very fast at this time, 
&e. ' 

Sir, I am yours, &e, 
N. K. KELLUM. 





THE CANADIAN THISTLES. 

These sturdy warriors with their helmets of red 
and their spears of green, sallying forth from the 
regions of the north, a long time since invaded the 
more hospitable fields of New England. Advanc- 
ing by irregular marches their posts are now scat- 
tered over a wide extent, and thcir warfare with the 
husbandman waged with obstinacy. A proposition 
recently made in the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
for their extermination, may be regarded as a decla- 





* All the péars have withered and fallen off. Peaches 
all killed. Apples, in abundance, living. 





ration of hostilities against these dangerous enemies 


of cultivation. It has been moved to require every 
farmer to mow away the serried ranks of the thistles, 
before certain seasons of the year. ‘The plant, pos- 
sessing a vigor of constitution and power of vitality 
which survives almost all hardships, is not easily 
subdued by this process. It almost realizes the poe- 
tic fable of the monster whose heads were succeeded 
by a fresh addition as soon as cut away. It is said 
however that if mowed in the time intervening be- 
tween the flowering season and the time of seeds, 
the waters, penetrating the hollow stalk, will decay 
the root, and finally purge the fields of the noxious 
weeds, which impede the progress of cullivation and 
deprive the farmer of so much of the reward of his 
toil. 

Another weed which requires suppression by act 
of the legislature or otherwise, is the great daisy, 
or white weed; which spreads like a carpet over the 
grasses. ‘The plough and the hoe by dividing its 
roots and separating its fibres, usually multiply in- 
stead of destroying the plants, ‘The most effectual 
mode of extermination is said to be by increasing the 
fertility of the soil, so as to invigorate the other 
plants and change the sterile character in which it 
so delights. 


INTEANAL IMPROVEMENT. 














CANAL STOCKS IN ENGLAND. 

We have met, in a late number of Niles’ Regis- 
ter, with the following table, showing the value of 
Canal stocks in England. It is extracted by the 
Register from the Trade List of the 11th March 
last. ‘he Trade List, it is said, is published week- 
ly by an Assistant Clerk of the bills of Entry of the 
British Customs, and may be deemed to have an 
official sanction. ; 
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Barnesley 160 | 300 13 5720 
Birmingham 174) 203) 565)/12 10) 20 | 4000 
Carlisle 50 | 490 1600} 21 10 
Chesterfield 100 | 150! 120) 8 8 | 1500 
Coventry 100 |1200| g99l14 | 44] 500 
Cromford 100 | 400} 19 460 
Derby 100 | 150) 7 10 600)110 
Erwash 100 |1400,1000/72 58 | 23) 
Forth and Clyde}i00 | 570) 25 1207|406 16 
Glamorganshire|100 | 250 13 12 600}172 13 
Grand Junction|100 | 307) 218)13 9 {11600 
Grantham 150 | 215 9 749) 150 
Leeds & Liv’p’].|!100 | 395) 278/16 10 | 289% 
Leicester {100 | $25) £60117 10 5401140 
Loughborough |i100 4000'2400|200 {119 70\142 17 
MiltonMowbray|100 | 240) 170)11 84} 250 
Mersey &Erwell)i00 | $25) 650;35 30 500 
Monmouthshire |!00 | 225 10 24091100 
Neath | 100 350 15 247\107 10 
Nottingham (150 | 290 12 500 
Oxford |100 | 670) 640|32 $2 | 1786 
Shrewsbury. 125 | 210 10 500 
Shropshire 125 | 135 7 500 
Somerset coal | 50 | 170 10 800 
Stafford & Wor-| 
cester \140 | 800) 642'40 40 700/140 
Stourbridge 145 | 220 12 300 
Stroudwater |150_| 450 23 200 
Swansea 1109 | 280 12 10 533 
Trent & Mersey|100 | 820) 900/37 10) 75 | 1300 
Warwick & Bir-! 5 
mingham {100 | 265] 210/12 “| 11 | 1000 
Warwick &Nap- 
ton 100 |}. 205} 235}12. 10 | 980 
Wyrley and Es- 
sington 125 | 160} 6 800 
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At a time when the subject of canals engages so 
much of the public attention in this country, the 
foregoing statement cannot but be interesting and 
encouraging. The value of canal stock, wherever 

‘the work may be, must depend on the tolls that 
. they are allowed to charge, and on their having full 
employment. The canals which are constructing 
to communicate immediutely with this city, have a 


| 


| 
| 
} 


part of the, to the delightful science of Floricul- 
ture. For the humble in life it affords a cheap and 
pleasant recreation, and for the rich, what bestowal 
of their abundant leisure can ensure a greater por- 
tion of real epicurean enjoyment than the cultiva- 
tion of beautiful plants? It is alike a source of plea- 
sure to youth and toage. ‘The happiest old man 
we ever met with was the superintendent of the 


right to exact as high tolls, we are informed, as are | Liverpool Conservatories, He had lived for a long 
taken on the English canals; and there seems to be | life among flowers and verdant plants, and in his 
no doubt that the inexhaustible body of coal with | age was as flourishing as the greenest of his charge, 
which our canals, now executing, are connected,| With a beautiful enthusiasm, the old man bent fond- 
and the great supply of that article which this mar-| ly over the opening bud, or walking proudly among 
ket will require, for the transportation of coal alone,| the shapely and blooming people of his little para- 
independent of other articles, will afford the canals] dise, as a prince amid his children and vassals, and 


full employment. 


Why then should not our canals} certainly no conqueror ever bore his trophies with 


be as valuable as those of Great Britain?—one of! more triumph, than he did the jewel presented to 


which, the Loughborough, it will be seen by the 
above table, is at four thousand per cent. and has 
risen sixteen hundred per cent. within the last six 
years. [V. Y. paper. 





LADIES’ DErTARTIMIENT. 





DEATH. 

The following poetical article has a simplicity 
and beauty of language, which cannot fail to please 
the young mind, and is so striking and happy in its 
illustration of an important sentiment, that its influ- 
ence cannot fail to be salutary. 


Morner, wuat 3s Dreatu? 

««Mother, how still the baby lies— 
I cannot hear his breath; 

I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 

My little work I thought to bring, 
And sit down by his bed, 

And pleasantly I tried to sing: 
They hushed me—he is dead. 


They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now; 

That God will bless him in the skies~ 
Oh,'mother, tell me how?” 


“‘Daughter, do you remember dear, 
The cold dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here, 
A wither’d worm, you thought. 


I told you that Almighty power 
Could break the withered shell, 

And show you in a future hour 
Something would please you well. 


Look at the chrysalis, my love, 
An empty shell it lies; 

Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies!” 


“Oh, yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold— 

And see! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentle hold! 

Oh, mother, now I know full well— 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 

On golden wings to range— 
How beautiful wil] brother be, 

When God shall give him wings, 
Above this dying world to flee, 

And live with heavenly things.” 





ORNAMENTAL FLowERs. 


In reviewing a treatise on the cultivation of orna- 
mental flowers, by Roland Green, of Boston, the 
Literary Gazette has the following remarks:— 

Weare pleased with any thing which may attract 
the attention of our citizens, especially the female 





him by Alexander of Russia, in token of his blood- 
less conquests over the vegetable kingdom; nor is 
this learned and venerable gentleman, under whose 


| care the garden of Liverpool has obtained a superi- 
' ority over all others in England, alone in the love 


of floriculture. ‘The most eminent philosophers 
and poets have not disdained the humble lessons and 
simple delights of the flower garden; and we do be- 
lieve that the progress of pure taste and true refine- 
ment is in no way more distinctly marked than by 
the cherishing of nature’s beauties. For ourselves, 
and we know we are not singular in that respect, 
whenever we pass a dwelling, the windows of which 
are glowing with flower vases, we “desire it more 
acquaintance” and set it down as the abode of “good 
people.” We do not believe that disorder or evil 
passions can prevail in a household where a love for 
the quiet pleasures of floriculture is evinced, and 
have no doubt that the presence of these fair and 
innocent things of nature’s loveliness has a deep and 
salutary effect on the human character. 





CuHILDREN’s SHOES. 


Children’s shoes ought to be made large and easy. 
Their feet are rapidly expanding; consequently shoes 
which at present will just fit, will pinch in a month. 
Hence are produced doubling of the toes, painful 
cerns, curving of the nails into the quick, and often 
headache and general disorder. Shves for daily 
wear should never be thin; such shoes do not protect 
the feet in walking; and instead of encouraging a 
firm, manly step, give rise to a timid, hobbling, gait 
which is extremely uncouth. 

[Robertson on the Management of Children. 
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RSES. 

J. S. Skier, Esa Philadelphia, June 2, 1828. 

Sir,—As the owner and breeder of thorough- 
blooded horses, I feel much indebted to the author 
of the “Annals of the Turf,” for the very valuable 
information he has furnished, from time to time, for 
the American Farmer, in relation to the pedigrees 
of celebrated horses, breeding, managing them, &c. 
If his example was followed by gentlemen who pos- 
sess authentic information on the subject of pedi- 
grees, the American Farmer would in a short time 
afford ample materials for the formation of a Stud 
Book—a work which has been, and now is looked 
for anxiously by sportsmen and breeders of fine 
horses. You at one time gave assurance that the 
public would be gratified by the publication of an 
American stud book and racing calerdar. To what 
cause is the failure to be attributed? 





I send you annexed the pedigrees, and performan- 
ces, in part, on the turf, of Alexander and Archibald, 
two fine horses, that were purchased in England by 
Mr. William Smalley, of Spotsylvania, Va. They 
were selected by him with great care, as he states, 
and were landed at Norfolk, Va. in April, 1806. 


ALEXANDER 


Was bred by Sir Watkin William Wynne, Bt.; 
was got by Lord Grosvenor’s old /lexander, (son of 
E.clipse,) his dam by Sweetbriar; grandam by King 
Herod; great grandam Monimia by Matchem; g. g. 
g. dam by Alcides, &c. Old Alexander was the most 
nervous and beautiful son of Eclipse; his dam Gre- 
cian Princess, sister to Grecian by Forrester, her 
dam by the Coalition colt, son of the Godolphin 
Arabian, &c, 

Alexander, whilst the property of Sir W. W. 
Wynne, won a sweepstakes of 60 guineas at Pres- 
ton, carrying 168 pounds, and the cup at Oswastry, 
value 50 guineas. At Preston, he beat the famous 
horse Cheshire Cheese, by Sir Peter. He won the 
great Barrenton stakes of 25 guineas each, seven 
subscribers, carrying 168 Ibs,, and many matches. 
He had the best spirit and action, and was the plea- 
santest horse to ride I ever mounted. 

Ww. SMALLEY. 


ARCHIBALD 

Was bred by the Duke of Hamilton, of whom I 
purchased him, immediately after he broke down in 
his race at York, August meeting, for the King’s 
100 guineas, four miles. He was got by Walnut, 
(son of Highflyer,) his dam the bay Javelin Mare, 
her dam Young Flora (sister to Spadille) by High- 
flyer; her dam Flora by Squirrel. 

Walnut was by Highflyer; his dam Maiden (sister 
to Pumpkin) by Matchem; grandam Mr. Pratt’s 
celebrated old Squirt Mare. 

Archibald’s first race was at Middleham, on the 
16th of May, 1804, for three years old, carrying 107 
pounds, 2 miles—60 guineas, which he won easily. 
His second was on the 15th of October, at Ayre, in 
Scotland, for a purse of 100 guineas each, 5 sub- 
scribers, 8 stone, 2 miles. This race he won in 
high style. His third race was at York spring meet- 
ing, in 1805—he came in third. His fourth race was 
at York August meeting, for the King’s 100 guineas, 
4 miles, when he broke down, coming in foremost 
within the distance post. Ws. SMactey. 


Mr. Smalley states that both horses were about 
16 hands high, and of great power and undaunted 
spirit. 

As there is no American book, or publication, 
other than the American Farmer, to which gentle- 
men can refer for the pedigrees of imported and 
American bred horses, (excepting only, I believe, a 
small book recently published, entitled the ““Gentle- 
man’s New Pocket Farrier,” the compiler of which 
has made pretty free with the Farmer, by copying 
and appending to bis work the “Annals of the Turf”) 
it is very important that doubtful and contradictory 
statements of pedigrees, should not be inserted in 
the American Farmer; some of the latter charac- 
ter I have noticed occasionally, though not frequent- 
ly. I would have pointed out to you the discrepan- 
cies at the moment, had I not believed they would 
have een detected and corrected, by some gentle- 
man more competent to the task than myself--for 
instance, the “Author of the Annals of the Turf.” 

I take this occasion to inquire if the gentleman 
who dates his communicrtion to you of the 13th of 
May, at Barnum’s hotel, over the signature of G. D 
(No. 10 of the Farmer,) has not fallen into an error 
when he says, “I do not know when Wildair was 
imported into this country, but I recollect seeing a 
colt (Col. J. Sims’ Wildair, very large and elegant,) 
got by him, win a purse at Upper Marlborough, in 
1768.” 
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I have long been under the impression that Sims’ 
Wildair was gotten by old Fearnought, and was his 
best son. The same writer remarks, that the 
“stock” of the imported Wildair ‘‘was not capital.” 
We to the north have been in the habit of thinking 
otherwise. G. D. has also said that “Herod, although 
a good racer and celebrated stallion, was inferior to 
many—he was the hindmost of six that ran fora 
purse in 1766, which was won by Bay Malton in se- 
ven minutes forty-three seconds.” i 

I will give you an extract from the Sportsman’s 
Repository, by the author of “British Field Sports,” 
published in 1826, to show in what estimation King 
Herod was held, where he was best known as a racer 
and stallion. In the latter capacity he was not ex- 
celled, if indeed equalled, by any English bred 
horse. Herod was withdrawn from the turf in con- 
sequence of having burst a blood vessel of the head, 
in the race alluded to by your correspondent, with 
Bay Malton and others. 

“King Herod, a bay horse about fifteen hands 
three inches high, of great substance, length and 
power, and fine figure, was bred by old Duke Wil- 
liam, and foaled in 1758. He was got by Tartar 
out of Cypron. There was another Tartar got by 
Blaze, but Tartar the sire of King Herod, was got 
by Croft’s Partner, one of our most famous racers 
and stallions, out of Meliora by Fox, and she was 
bred from a line of stout and true runners. Part- 
ner, grandsire of King Herod, was foaled in 1715, 
he was a chestnut horse, of great power, exquisite 
symmetry and beauty, and immediately succeeded 
Flying Childers, as the best horse at Newmarket, 
giving weight to, and beating those of the highest 
repute, over the course. He was got by Jig, son of 
the famous Byerley Turk, his pedigree through a 
list of highly reputed progenitors, concluding with 
the well known Old Vintner mare. Partner died in 
1747, aged twenty-nine. Cypron, King Herod’s 
dam, was got by that powerful and capital racer and 
stallion Blaze, a son of Flying Childers, and sire of 
Sampson, Scrub and others; that Blaze, of which 
the Yorkshiremen affirmed, that even half-bred 
mares would breed racers by him—out of Sir Wil- 
liam St. Quintin’s Selima, a black mare and true 


runner, got by the Bethell Arabian, and boasting | 


in her lineage, Champion, the Darley Arabian, and 
Old Merlin. King Herod’s pedigree consists of the 
oldest and purest blood, and in order to obtain a 
eapital racer, a real kill-devil, rara avis upon our 
modern sod, chuse mares with the greatest possible 
portion of Herod blood, deep in the girth, long and 
full in the fore arm and thigh, short in the leg, stand- 
ing clear and even upon the feet, wide and spread- 
ing in the hinder quarters. 

“Herod, like Childers and Eclipse, did not start 
upon the course, until five years old, whence proba- 
bly,a certain argument takes something. He never 
ran any where but at Newmarket, Ascot Heath, and 
York, and always over the course, or four miles, 
stoutness or game, and ability to carry weight, be- 
ing his play. He ran five times for a thousand 
guineas each race, and won three of them. His los- 
ing the two, might be on account of reasons which 
now and then occur upon the turf. The last race 
he won was against Ascham, a curious one, from 
the circumstance of two aged horses carrying fea- 
thers, five stone seven, and six stone. He had pre- 
viously burst a blood veasel in his head, whilst run- 
ning the last mile over York, for the subscription 
purse against Bay Malton and others. He won se- 
veral matches for five hundred guineas, and a sweep- 
stake of three hundred guineas, nine subscribers. 

“The fame of this racer as a stallion, in the Turf 
Register, is truly splendid. In nineteen years, name- 
ly, from 1771 to 1789, four hundred and ninety- 
seven of his sons and daughters, won for their pro- 
prietors, in plates, matches, and sweepstakes, the 
sum of two hundred and one thousand, five hundred 
and five pounds, nine shillings, exclusive of some 





thousands won between 1774 and 1786. Herod 
was the sire of the celebrated Highflyer, bred by 
Sir Charles Bunbury, which was never beaten; and 
which, Jike his sire, had a great stride, and game 
was his best. Herod also got some of the speediest 
horses of their day, as, Woodpecker, Bourdeaux, 
Anvil, Hammer, Sting, Adamant, Plunder, Quick- 
sand, Rantipole, Whipcord, and many others. ''ube- 
rose Guilford, and Latona, were rare examples of 
the family stoutness, and Laburnum was an excel- 
lent and useful racer. The list of brood mares got 
by Herod is extensive indeed. We know but one 
restive horse of Herod’s get: Mr. Vernon’s Prince, 
which we recollect seeing ridden at Newmarket, in 
a prickly bridle. King Herod first covered, the pro- 
perty of Sir John Moore, Bart. at ten guineas, and 
ten shillings the groom. In 1774 his price rose to 
twenty-five guineas, and ten shillings, at which it 
remained till his death, which happened May 12, 
1750, in the 22d year of his age.” 
Yours, with much respect, J. 

P.S.I think your correspondent is in error in 
stating, that Mr. Gitting’s gray horse (Chesapeake) 
was got by Sweeper. 1 think, at least have been in- 
formed, that he was got by Badger. 

{Our correspondent was not mistaken, but the 
confusion shews how mischievous is the contempti- 
ble practice of calling one horse after another— 
Sims’s Wildair, won the second day colts purse, at 
the same races (1708) that Figure beat Selim the 
four mile heats; the first day. Sims’s Wildair was 
by imported Wildair, and imported Wildair, not by 
Fearnought, (as stated in the American Farmer, 
vol. 10, page 63,) but by Old Cade. The following 
is a literal copy of an advertisement lying before us 
in a volume of the Maryland Gazette, at Annapolis, 
from 1776 to 1781.} 

‘“‘WILDAIR—Stands this season at the head of 
West River, and will cover mares at $300 each, and 
ten dollars the groom. ‘The money to be paid be- 
fore the horse is led out of the stable. He isa dark 
bay, upwards of fifteen hands and an half high, he 
was got by Mr. Delancey’s imported horse Wildair, 
his dam by Ariel, his grandam by Othello, his great 
grandam a Barb, his sire was got by Old Cade, his 
grand sire by the Godolphin Arabian. 

“N. B. Pasturage at ten dollars a week, but I 
will not be answerable for any that may be lost. 

JOHN JOHNS.” 


RINALDO. _ 


[Authentic pedigree of that very superior and va- 
luable thorough bred horse Rinatvo, bred by the 
Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke, and now stand- 
ing at Wilmington, Delaware.) 

Bay horse Rinaldo, bred by J. R. of Roanoke, 
foaled in i821, on the Sist of March, at Roanoke. 
He was got by Sir Archy, his dam (also bred by 
Mr. R.) Miss Ryland by Gracchus—his grand dam, 
Duette, by Silvertail,* out of Vanity, (the grand dam 
of Graechus)—She was got by Old Celer, [the best 
son of Old Janus, out of the famous Brandon mare.] 
Vanity’s dam, Morattuc was got by Mark Anthony, 
[the best son of Old Partner, whether as a racer, or 
stallion]—her dam was got by Old Jolly Roger, and 
her grand dam by the imported horse Silver Eye. 
A true pedigree. 

Witness, JOHN RANDOLPH, of Roanoke. 

May 21, 1828. 





* Silvertail was got by the imported horse Clockfast, 
which was got by Lord Grosvenor’s famous Gimerack, 
{sire of Old Medley,] out of Miss Ingram by Regulus, 
{see Stud Book.] Silvertail’s dam Young Primrose, was 
got by Wormley’s King Herod, [son of Baylor’s Fear- 
nought out of Braxton’s Kitty Fisher,| her dam the no- 
ted mare Primrose, the property of Dr. Hamilton of Ma- 
ryland, was got by Dove, [son of Young Cade.] Her 
dam, Stella by Othello, [by Crab out of Miss Slammer- 
kin.] Her grand dam was Tasker’s Selima, by the 
Godolphin Arabian. 





MISCHLLANHOUS. 


CHINESE METHOD OF FATTENING FISH. 


The Chinese are celebrated for their commer- 
cial acumen, indefatigable industry, and natural 
adroitness in making the most of every gift of na- 
ture bestowed on their fertile country. Useful as 
well as ornamental vegetables engross their every 
care; and animals which are the most profitably 
reared, and which yield the greatest quantity of rich 
and savoury food, are preferred’ by them for sup- 
plying their larders and stews. Their hortus diete- 
tica would form a considerable list; and though they 
do not use such a variety of butcher’s meat and fowl 
as Europeans do, yet, in the articles of pork, geese 
and ducks, they surpass; in the use of fish they 
equal us; and in their domestication and manage- 
ment of them, they excel all other nations, 

When a pond is made for this purpose, and filled 
with water, the owner goes to market, and buys as 
many young store-fish as his pond can convenient! 
hold; this he can easily do, as almost all their fis 
are brought to market alive. Placed in the stew, 
they are regularly fed morning and evening, or as 
often as the feeder finds it necessary; their food is 
chiefly boiled rice, to which is added the blood of 
any animals they may kill, wash from their stewing 
pots and dishes, &c.—indeed, any animal offal or 
vegetable matter which the fish will eat. It is said 
they also use some oleaceous medicament in the 
food, to make the fish more voracious, in order to 
accelerate their fattening; but of this the writer 
could obtain no authentic account. Fish so fed and 
treated, advance in size rapidly, though not to any 
great weight; as the kind (a species of perch) which 
came under observation, never arrive at much more 
than a pound avoirdupois; but from the length of 
three or four iaches when first put in, they grow 
from eight to nine ina few months, and are then 
marketable. Draughts from the pond are then oc- 
casionally made; the largest are first taken off, and 
conveyed in large shallow tubs of water to market; 
if sold, well; if not, they are brought back, and re- 
placed in the stew, until they can be disposed of. 
This business of fish-feeding is so managed, that 
the stock are all fattened off about the time the 
water is most wanted for the garden crops. The 
pond is then cleaned out, the mud carefully saved, 
or spread as manure,—again filled with water, 
stocked with young fry, and fed as before. An in- 
telligent Chinaman, from whom the writer had the 
above detail, and who shewed him as much of the 
process as could be seen during a residence of three 
months, declared, as his belief, that a spot of ground, 
containing from twenty to thirty square yards, would 
yield a greater annual profit as a stew, than it would 
in any other way to which it could possibly be ap- 
plied. That fish may be tamed, suffer themselves 
to be caressed and even raised out of their natural 
element by the hand, has been long known to na- 
turalists; witness the famous old carp formerly in 
the pond of some religious house at Chantilly, ia 
France, with many other instances on record. But 
it is probable no people has carried the art of stew- 
feeding fish, and practising it as a profitable con- 
cern, to such length, as is done by the Chinese at 
this day. [Quarterly Journal of Science. 








LIVERWORT: 


The following is a copy of a letter from Dr Phy- 
sick, of Philadelphia, to Dr. G. B. Taylor, of this 
City, in answer to an inquiry by the latter, as to 
the opinion of Dr. P. upon the medical virtues of 
the Liverwort. 

: Philadelphia, May 3, 1828. 

Dear Sin:—My experience in the use of the 
Liverwort is so very limited, that I do not feel au- 
thorized to offer an opinion respecting its medical 
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powers. In the few instances in which I have con- 
sented to a trial of it, not the smallest benefit has 
resulted from its use. [am much pleased to find 
you so determined to resist quackery. In the pre- 
sent state of my information [ should by no means 
depend on the supposed efficacy of the Liverwort 
asa preventive or cure of phthisis, because it 
might take the place of other more appropriate and 
efficacious remedies. 

I remain, dear sir, very respectfully, your faith- 
ful servant, P. S. PHYSICK. 

Geo. B. 'Taytor, M. D. [JVut. Int. 


A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
gives some interesting particulars of the Hepatica 
Triloba, or Liverwort, the valuable properties of 
which in pulmonary complaints, have so recently 
been discovered, and in many instances success- 
fully tested. ‘The plant, it appears, was cultivated 
in England, by Gerard, as long ago as the year 
1596. There are two distinct varieties of the spe- 
cies—the one obfusa, ‘having the loves of the 
leaves rounding, obtuse; the other acula, having the 
lobes of the leaves acute.” ‘The former is found in 
forests, the latter on mountains. 

Dr. Hereford has communicated another article 
on this subject, in the same paper. It is in reply to 
awriter ina late Eastern paper, who thinks that 
the Liverwort is useless in cases where the lungs 
have become so fur diseased, as actually to dis- 
charge pus. ‘Tiiis is coutroverted by Dr. H. who 
affirms that the medical virtues of this plant have 
been known to operate successfully, in many in- 
stances, even after that alarming symptom has ap- 
peared, and when extensive ulcerations of that 
organ must have existed. ‘This is a most encour- 
aging consideration, and one which should prompt 
the thousands of consumptives with which our 
country unfortunately abounds, to an immediate and 
persevering trial of this panacea. It is necessary 
that special caution be used in order to obtain the 
genuine plant—as mistakes not only prove fatal, 
but result in a loss of public confidence in the pro- 
perties of an herb, which, when genuine, is of the 
highest value to afflicted man. 


Mr. Skmnner. Hudson, N. Y. May Sth, 1828. 
Sir,—Yon will herewith receive a specimen of 
Liverwort that you wished some person to send you 
for a friend of yours in Virginia. This Liverwort 
has made great cures in this part of the state, in 
consumptions. T. E. BEEKMAN. 





Chimney and barn swallows destroy legions of in- 
sects, but never altack the produce of the soil. Did 
they fail to make their appearance, our buildings 
and crops would be overrun with insects. These 
harmless ‘birds amply repay us for sheltering them, 
and it is impolitic to destroy them. 





CANINE BIOGRAPHY. 


The almost incredible performances of the Gre- 
cian Dog Apollo at Peale’s Museum having become 
a general topic of conversation amongst the curious 
of this city, we have been induced to make some 
inquiries relative to his origin—breed and educa- 
tion—for the gratification of our readers. He is 
now nearly six years old, and was bought when a 
pup of about seven months old from a sailor be- 
Jonging to a vessel that had just arrived from 
Greece. He betrayed early symptoms of compre- 
hension and recollection in so extraordinary a de- 
gree, that his master was induced to try to what 
perfection a dog might be brought by patience, 
gentleness and perseverance. ‘lhe experiment was 
made in London. His hours of instruction were 
from twelve to two in the night, choosing this time 
for the great advantage resulting from silence, be- 
iag able to make more progress in those two hours 





than in six during the bustle of business. His diet 
was strictly regular, but not stinted—on no occasion 
beaten—(severity tending\to destroy the spirit and 
create a dislike to his performance) never allowed 
to associate with other dogs or sleep in the day 
time. ‘This line of conduct was adopted for fifteen 
months, at the expiration of which time he was first 
exhibited in London, where his uncommon abilities 
created so much public curiosity that for a consi- 
derable time the rooms were literally crowded with 
admiring spectators, ‘including most of the royal 
family, the foreign ambassadors and nobility, who 
have (with the editors of some of the first news- 
papers) invariably aliowed him to surpass any 
thing of the kind they had ever witnessed. He 
was last June brought to New York, where he was 
immediately engaged from the high character in 
the European papers at $200 a week for five weeks 
at the American Museum. Three shares were 
then sold for $1350. [ Balt. Gaz. 
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Ba.timore, Frivay, June 13, 1828. 





és-During the past week the weather has con- 
tinued, in this neighbourhood, to be showery and 
warm, and favourable, beyond any season we recol- 
lect, to the growth of vegetables, oats, rye, wheat, 
grass, &¢e. Tor Indian corn there has, perhaps, not 
been enough of hot sun. It will be fortunate if the 
wheat escape the rust. From Monocacy Manor, in 
Frederick county, one of the manors of the venera- 
ble Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a gentleman 
writes us, under date of June 10th, “I have been 
upon this estate for the last ten days, making a re- 
connoissance of the wheat crops, which are luxuri- 
ant bevond any thing of the kind I have ever seen 
upon one contiaved tract of such extent. [ think I 
may aver with safety that the whole manor will 
average from 20 to 25 bushels to the acre. 


John Hancock, a very superior horse, from the 
stud of the Hon, John Randolph, has been sent to 
the Editor of the American Farmer, and will stand 
this season, for a limited and small number of mares, 
at Mr. ‘Tarman’s tavern, on the Reisterstown road, 
at $10 cash each mare. 

He is a capital grandson of Sir Archy, his sire 
Roanoke, Mr Randolph’s favorite horse, and was 
foaled 4th July, 1823—His dam Roanoka by Flori- 
zel, dam Cornelia by Chanticleer, Vanity by Celer, 
&e. Roanoke was got by Sir Archy out of Lady 
Bunbury, got by ‘T'rumpator, Theopha by Highflyer, 
Plaything by Matchem, Vixen by Regulus, &c. 


&>-No news of importance from Europe since our 
last. ‘Ihe probability of war diminished. 





&> Tosacco, of common qualities, is not improving 
in price, but bright yellows are a little better. The 
sales, for months past, have not averaged ¢3, though 
some smali crops have sold for that—two very large 
crops from Prince Georges, have been mentioned to us 
—one of Mr. Contee, of 300,000 weight, sold for g2 75 
per hundred—one of Mr. W. Bowie, of about the same 
quantity, for $2 674 cents round. 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The subscriber has on hand and offers for sale, a quan- 
tity of superior Grain Cradies, manufactured by David 
Little, of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Little’s 
celebrated patent Scythe Rifles, all of which will be 
warranted good. Likewise on hand, a full assortment 
of Gideon Davis’ Patent Ploughs, Barshare and Coulter 
Ploughs, which he will warrant to be equal to any in 
the country. Steel jined and cast iron Cultivators, for 
the culture of corn and tobacco; Shovel and Substra- 
tum Ploughs and Harrows. Also, his patent Cylindri- 
cal Straw Cutter, which has never been equalled for 
its kind in any country; Brown’s Vertical Wool Spin- 








ners, for family use, runniag six spindles, simple and 
eflicient in its operation; Corn Shellers, Wheat Fang; 
patent spring Washing Machines; cast steel Axes, Mat. 
tocks, Grubbing Hoes and Picks, Shovels, Spades, &c. 
&e. And can furnish to his customers, Garden Seeds, 
raised by the Shakers of Berkshire county, Mass. 

All the above articles will be sold on reasonable 
terms for cash. Communications by mail (post paid,) 
will receive prompt attention. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., opposite the United Hotel, 

P.S. Agents for the subscriber, where gentlemen can 

leave their orders. 

Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J.C. & C. Burckmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 
J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 


FOR SALE. 

Two full bred Mares, five aud six years old—hand- 
some bays, and of good pedigree, are offered for sale 
on moderate terms. Also an Exite Stanuion, from a 
Virginia mare, five years old. For terms, and further 
particulars, apply to the Editor of the American Far- 
mer. June 13. 
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BAGTITIORN PRICES CURRENT. 





Corrected for the Mnerican Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Cominission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

The tobacco market continues steady, and but little, 
if any variation in prices since last week. 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 4.00 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00U—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 @3.5@ 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Fiour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 a 4.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.374 a 4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red 
wheat .87a@.92.—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00—ordinary 
to good, .S$0 a .85--Corn,.31 a .33—Rvye, .50—Oarts, 
20 a .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Peas, .50a@ .55—CLover 
SEED, 3.50 a@ 3.75—Timorny, 1.50 a 2.25—OrcHARD 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3744 
.50 pr. lb. —Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLAxseED, .75 a.80—Cor- 
TON, Va. .8 a.94—Lou. .10 a .J3—Alabama, .9 a .12— 
Mississippi .10a.13—N, Car. .9a.104—Geo. .9@.104— 
Wuuskey, in hhds. Ist proof, 21 a .214—bbls. 22 4 224— 
Woot, com., unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—$ 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $230--Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.50; do. trimmed, 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.50 
a 2.75; No. 2, 2.25 a2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.25 @ 5.50; 
No. 2, 2.25; No.3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.25; ground, 1.25 per bbl. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





THE HORSE. 

[We are very glad to find on our table, a work 
under the following title. It is the production of a 
connoisseur and a gentleman, and ought to be in 
every farmer’s collection. Sade 

The extracts we make from it, will serve better, 
however, than any opinionjof, ours, to, shew the cha- 
racter of the volume, andthe appendix, consisting, 
together, of 300 pages.] 

Tue Gentceman’s New Pocket Farrier. 
Comprising a general description of the noble and use- 
ful animal, the Horse; together with the quickest and 
simplest mode of fattening; necessary treatment while 
undergoing excessive fatigue, or on a journey; the 
construction and management of stables; different 
marks for ascertaining the age of a horse from three 
to nine years. Also, a concise account of the diseases 
to which the horse is subject; with such remedies as 
long experience has proved to be effectual—By Ricn- 
arp Mason, M. D., formerly of Surry county, Virgi- 
nia—fourth edition, enlarged and improved. : To 
which is added an Appendix, containing Observations 
and Recipes for the Cure of most of the common dis- 
tempers incident to Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, 

Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Dogs, &c. &c.— selected from 

different authors. »Also, Annals of the Turf, or Vir- 

ginia Stud Book. 
Sappie Horse. 


When a horse is purchased for the saddle alone, 
it is to be presumed he must be clear of all defects, 
strike the fancy, entirely please the eye, and from 
his happy symmetry and due proportion of form, 
stand the second beauty in the world, When this 
is the case, he is seldom disposed of at too high a 

rice. Amongst the great number of people in the 
Gaited States, | arm induced to believe, there are 
but few good judges of a horse calculated for the 
saddle. Indeed they are better informed upon al- 
most any other suljject that can be meniiv..™! Yet 
the Virginians have a large number of fine horses, 
and.are accused of cevoting too much attention to 
that beautiful animal. Among all the difficulties 
attending the affairs of common life, there is not, 
perhaps, a greater than that of choosing a beauti- 
ful, an elegant, or good horse. Nor will this appear 
strange, when we consider the number of circum- 
stances that are to be taken into consideration, with 
tegard to shape, size, movements, linbs, marks, 
eyes, colour, age, &c. &c.—which are so various 
that it would fill a volume to describe, and indeed 
the best judges are often obliged to content them- 
selves with guessing at some things, unless they 
have sufficient time to make a thorough trial. If I 
were asked what were the two most beautiful ob- 
jects in nature, | would answer, that woman, lovely 
woman, before whose charms the soi! of man bows 
with reverence and submission, stants unparalleled; 
next to this matchless paragon, a beautiful horse 
displays nature in her highest poish and greatest 
— His gay and cheerful appearance, proud- 
ly prancing and bounding, his ezgance of shape, 
smoothness of limbs, pulish of skn, due proportion 
of form, and gracefulness of a:tion, united to a 
mild, soft, faithful and patient diposition, raise him 
far above the rest of the brute creation. [ shall 
now proceed to lay down some rules, and to give 
some hints, for the examination if a horse previous 
to a purchase being made, to prvent the liberty of 
exaggeration, which is too frequntly taken by deal- 
ers in those animals, and whim too often termi- 
nates to the serious injury of th purchaser. 

It is to be much lamented, that men who enter- 
tain a proper idea of honour, inall the common af. 
fairs of life, so soon as they beome the owner of a 
horse, fecl at liberty, without beag sensible of duing 
violence to their morals, to knak off two or three 
years from his real age, and *xpress themselves 
with apparent delight, of services, gaits aod quali- 
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ties, to which he never hed any sort of claim or 


-| pretensions, carefully keeping a secret every vice 


and defect to which he is subject. I do not pretend 
to say this is the case with all who-exchange or sell 
a horse—but that it has often occurred, no person 
will deny. If a fraud can be practiced at all, it is 
sufficient reason for the inexperienced and unsus- 
pecting to be placed on their guard. When a horse 
is offered for sale, [ would advise the purchaser to 
ask one question, viz: Is he in all respects perfectly 
sound? Should a cheat be practiced on you, an 
action would lie against the seller, and damages 
could he recoverable; but be your own judge, not 
permitting any declaration that may be made b 
the seller, to alter your opinion of form, age, condt- 
tion, movements, action, &c. As the eyes of a horse 
are the most important organ, first let hinandergo a 
strict examination, [in open day light;] ascertain his 
age, examine his figure and action, guarding yourself 
against being too much pleased or fascinated with 
the appearance of a new object; view his feet and 
legs; large ridges on the hools, or very lat feet, dis- 
cover a horse to be subject to founder: large gouty 
lezs, with enlarged tendons, indicate strains and 
other injuries. Examine his hind legs, with great 
attention just below the hock, and inside the hind 
knee: if there is any unnatural prominence, or knot, 
unlike the other knee, it wears the appearance of a 
spavin, which renders a horse of but little value. 
Splint, which appears on the inside of the fore legs, 
and wind-galls, upon the ancles, are unpleasant to 
the eye, but seldom produce serious lameness; they 
furnish plain proof that a horse has been service- 
able, and are very seldom productive of any other 
injury than stiffness, as he advances in years. Ride 
yourself, for the purpose of trying his gaits and 
qualities—as a rider, accustomed to a horse by pri- 
vate signs, such as manner of riding, bearing on 
She bit, leaning forward or backward, holding the 
heels close to his sides, &c. can make a dul! horse 
appear gay and spirited, a wild horse gentle, a 
stumbler clear footed, one that is blind appear to 
see, and a starting horse free from that great objec- 
tion, &c. Before mounting him examine his knees, 
to discover if they are skinned, the hair off, or scar- 
red: those are strong symptoms of his politeness ta 
a fault. Ride with your bridle loose over any un- 
even ground: if he is in the habit of stumbling, he 
will very readily inform you—then approach some 
object offensive to the sight: if he appears much 
alarmed, stopping suddenly, and attempt to turn 
round, paying but little respect to the bearing of 
the bridle. you may judge he has long been in the 
habit of that bad practice. Ride him in all his dif- 
ferent gaits, to ascertain if they are smooth, easy, 
and agreeable; move him about a mile, out and 
back, in fully half speed; frequently stopping him 
suddenly to try his wind, also if he is spavined. If 
his wind has been injured, he will blow unnatural- 
ly; making a lond wheezing noise, with great diffi 
culty of breathing. While warm, ride him in cold 
water above the belly; after which let him cool fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, and if he is spavired, and 
has received temporary relief, by applications of 
any kind, the disease will make its appearance so 
plain, that you will discover evident marks of lame- 
ness. ‘The spavin is often relieved for a time; and 
in a few instances, has been permanently cured by 
blistering, bathing with double distilled spirits, &c. 
The brisk exercise, &c. is intended to bring ona 
return of its effects, in case the animal should have 
had temporary relief from that distressing disease. 
Having given such hints a$ | am persuaded will 
lead to the discovery of any material defects in a 
horse about to be purchased, | shall now proceed 
to the description of a: horse that [ consider ele- 
gant and fit for the saddle. 
In order that he may have just claim to beauty and 
elegance, his head must be small, thin, bony. and 





tapering, his countenance lively and cheerful; bis 


ears quick of action, high, erect, narrow, thin, and 
pointing together; his eyes large, round, full of 
black, sparkling with cheerfulness, yet bushing his 
agitating passions in order and obedience; his nos- 
trils large and expanded, and when in motion, dis- 
closing a deep red colour; his brow and forehead 
smooth, and not too flat; his nose somewhat rising, 
of good turn, and a little inclined to the roman 
shape; his neck long, thin, delieate and arched; 
forming a beautiful gradation from the breast and 
shoulders; his mane half the width of his neck, thin 
and smooth, his shoulders high, tapering. and thrown 
well back (this we should regard as of. the firstam- 
portance;] his breast plump, full, and of moderate 
width; his fore legs straight, flat, sinewy and thin; 
his arms large and muscular; his back short and not 
too much swayed for strength and durability, but 
pretty even and straight; his body rather round and 
swelling than flat, and of proportionable size; his 
flanks plump and full, and the last rib approaching 
near the hip bones; his hips and buttocks full, round 
and well covered with museles; his chine broad; bis 
tail well placed, and naturally or artificially elegant, 
which adds much to his figure and gay appearance; 
his thighs long, from the hip to the haunch bone 
large and bulging with muscles; his hocks broad, 
sinewy, byny and clear of puffs; his hind legs from 
the hocks short, bending a little, rather than straight, 
flat and sinewy; his pasterns of modern length, 
small and bony; his hoofs cupped, small, round and 
smooth; his hind parts not tucked, bnt of easy turn 
and graceful slope. When mounted, his appearance 
should be bold, lofty and majestic; his eyes shinin 
with intrepidity and fire; his movements light an 
airy as a phantom, with a fairy step, that would 
scarcely break a dew drop; his actions smooth and 
graceful, his colour should suit the taste of the pur- 
chaser, though a mahogany bay is certainly the est 
colour, his marks large of irregular white, to light 
up the countenance; and at least two white legs,* 
which will add much to his beauty—though it mast 
be acknowledged, that all parts of a horse that are 
white, are inuch more tender than any other colour. 
When a horse is rode by any person for you te 
judge of his gaits, you should have him moved to- 
wards you, from you, and finally by you; as you 
may have the opportunity of discovering if there is 
any turning in and out about his knees and ancles, 
before or behind, which is very objectionable. A 
well shaped horse will track as true, or his legs will 
follow each other in as direct a line, as the wheels of 
a well constructed carriage. For him to be const 
dered a good riding horse, he should move with ease 
to himself and pass over the ground with great ra- 
pidity, Hard steps, short going, and great apparent 
labour, is offensive to the sight, unpleasant to the ri- 
der, and fatiguing to the horse himself. With re 
spect to the cviour of horses, people differ very wide- 
ly; a black horse with white face and legs, a grey, 
or a mahogany bay with white marks, when well 
kept, are all shewy colours; but for actual serviee, 
experience has proved, that dark colours without 
any white feet are far preferable; for who ever re- 
collects to have seen a black, sorrel or bay horse, 
with a bald face and four white legs, distinguish 
himself on the turf, in four mile heats? 1 am inelin- 
ed to believe there is no first rate race horse, of that 
description, within the United States. : 

I have perhaps stated some facts relative to horse 
jockies, ina manner so plain and candid, as to draw 
from them their displeasure. My object is not to 
offend, but to instruct and be useful to those who 
want experience on the subject, for which this little 
book is designed. 

‘To srine a Horse 1xto Corprrion, 


Not only should the purposes he is intended for be « 
taken into account, but also his previous state. Ifhe 





*Here we differ decidedly with the author. We 
should not mind his having one while foot bebind 
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be taken up from grass with much flesh on him, it is 
evident that what is required is to remove the soft in- 
terstitial matter it may be supposed he has gained by 
green food, and to replace it by hard flesh; and also 
to produce a sleekness of coat and beauty of ap- 
pearance. To accomplish these ends, the horse 
should be accustomed to clothing and the full heat 
of the stable by degrees only; and also by degrees 
only tothe meditated change of food; which is best 
done by mashes. In two or three days a mild dose 
of physic may be given, during all which moderate 
exercise only should be allowed, as walking, but 
which may be continued two hours ata time. Af- 
ter the physic has set, begin to dress his coat, in- 
crease his exercise and his food, and accustom him 
to an increase of warmth. In four or five days time 
again mash him for two days, and give a second 
dose of physic, a very little stronger than the first. — 
After this, still further increase his warmth, bis.ex- 
ercise, and his food, by which his belly will be takea 
up, his flesh will harden; and his coat will begin to 
fall. A third dose of physic, or urine balls, &c. are 
only necessary in the training of hunters, &c. and 
even in these, a gradual increase of exercise, rather 
long continued than violent, with proper food, will 
effect the end, if not so quickly, more beneficial to 
the animal. To bring a lean horse into condition, a 
somewhat different plan should be pursued. If from 
gtass, still mash him fora day or two, by no means 
stint him in his water, and with his mash let oats be 
also soaked. If oats be speared or malted, it will 
produce flesh sooner. But even here, give the borse 
moderate walking exeicise, and if he be not too 
much reduced, add a mild dose of physic to prevent 
his heels flying, or his getting hide bound by the in- 
ereased food; but if great emaciation forbid the phy- 
sic, give him nightly an alterative. (Vel Pharm. 
129, JVo. 1.*) As his appearance improves, gradu- 
ally harden his food and increase his exercise. 
Founper. 


The injury sustained by horses, called founder, is 
sometimes the effect of the cruelty of his master, and 
at other times brought on by injudicious treatment; 
but it is most frequentiy produced by carelessness, 
or a want of knowledge of the treatment necessary 
to those excellent animals on a journey. 

Although the horse is endowed with the strength 
and powers of the lion, yet he seldom exerts either 
to the prejudice of his master. On the contrary, he 
shares with him in his labours, an seems to partiri- 
pate with him in his pleasures. Generous and per- 
severing, he gives up his whole powers to the ser- 
vice of his master—and though bold and intrepid, 
he represses the natural fire and vivacity of his tem- 
per, and not only yields to the hand, but seems to 
eonsult the inclination of his rider. 

But it must continue to be a matter of regret to 
every feeling mind, that these excellent qualities 
should be so ofien shamefully abused in the most 
unnecessary exertions; and the honest labours of 
this noble animal, thrown away in the ungrateful 
task of accomplishing th pury:oses of an unfeeling 
folly, or lavished in gratifying the expectations of an 
intemperate moment. 

A horse may be foundered by excessive hard 
rides, permitting bim to plunge deep into cold wa- 
ter, while hot and sweating, and drinking his fill of 
cold pond water, eating large quantities of new corn 
and fodder, and then briskly exercised; over feed- 
ing with bran alone whilst performing hard labour, 
drinking plentifully at every branch in travelling, 
feeding with more than a horse can eat after being 
half starved, viclent exercise on a full belly, or not 
permitting a horse who has travelled in a hot sun all 
eex. f cogl thoroughly before he is given as much 
as he can eat, drink, &«. &c. 


. Symproms or a rounper—The symptoms that 





*Levigated antimony, 2 drachms. Cream of tartar, 
and flower of sulphur, each half an ounce. 


indicate an approaching founder, are so few and so 
common, that the most iguorant persons will rarely 
be mistaken. Great heat about the legs, pasterns 
and ears, a soreness in the feet, together with a stiff- 
ness so great in all his limbs, that the animal fre- 
quently refuses to move, unless force is used—his 
flanks and lower part of his beily draws up, his 
hide becomes bound or tight, his legs thrown a lit- 
tle more forward than in his usual or natural posi- 
tion; a constant thirst, and very often a considera- 
ble swelling of the ancles, &c. &e. 

Remepvy Fox’ A FOUNDER.—So soon as you are 

convinced that your horse is foundered, take from 
his neek vein at least one gallon of blood: give a 
drench of one quart strong sassafras tea, one tea 
spoonfulsalt petre, and a quarter of an ounce of as- 
safeedita, and do not permit him to eat or drink for 
five or six hours—at the expiration of which time, 
should he-not be evidently better, repeat the bleed- 
ingptaking half a gallon of blood, and give another 
drench: at night offer him some bran or oats, scald- 
ed with sassafras tea, and if it can be procured, let 
him havesgreén food, fresh from the field, for it has 
the happy effect of opening the bowels and cooling 
the system: his feet should be nicely cleaned out and 
stuffed with fresh cow manure: his drihk should be at 
least one half sassafras tea, with a small handful of 
salt thrown therein. 
By the Morning should the horse be better, no- 
thing further is necessary, only being careful not to 
over-feed him, But should there be no change for 
the better, tie a small cord just above his knees, and 
with a lancet or phleme bleed in a vein that runs 
around the coronet, just above the hoof: take from 
each leg a pint of blood: give a pound of salts dis- 
solved in three half pints of water, in form of a 
drench: keep his feet stuffed with fresh cow manure, 
and bathe his legs with equal parts of sharp vinegar, 
spirits and sweet oil or lard. By attention to these 
directions, in two or three days the horse will again 
be fit for service. 

A horse in this unpleasant situation, requires great 
attention. Whenever they are foundered, they search 
for a bank of manure to stand on, which should 
always be prevented, as its heat increases the fever. 
Horses slightly foundered, have sometimes been 
cured in a few hours, by standing them in pond wa- 
ter or mud, or by bleeding in the mouth, but those 
remedies are uncertain, and are not to be so much 
relied on, as those first recommended. 

A foundered horse is generally very much redu- 
ced in flesh, before a cure is effected; and is always 
more subject to founder afterwards. 

Large ridges on the hoofs or a turning up of the 
feet, are strong indications of old founders or other 
injuries. 





HEMP. 


The cultivation of this valuable plant has not, 
until recently, engaged the attention of the Ameri- 
can farmer, and that ona limited scale in particu- 
lar sections of the country. In Vermont and the 
northern parts of the state of New York, the rais- 
ing of hemp has not, since the close of the last war, 
and then only by a few individuals, been attempt- 
ed. The causes which have generally operated 
to retard its introduction, are, upon a correct in- 
véstigation, attributable to the hardship and ex- 
pense of dressing it, rather than the difficulty in 
raising or the want of a profitable market for vend- 
ing whatever amount of it may be produced. The 
crop raised the last season in several counties upon 
the North river in New York, and some time since 
on the lands near Onion river, in Vermont, prove 
incontestibly, that our soil is of the first order for a 
large growth and easy cultivation.— Perhaps no ve- 
getable, except grass, takes and grows more rea- 
dily than hemp. In Europe, where hemp is exten- 
sively and profitably cultivated, the climate corres- 





ponds with the northern parts of the United States; 





hence-it does not require to be acclimated: toa 
high northern latitude in order to ripen and coat 
the first year’s plinting. - ‘The comparative advan- 
tage of raising hemp, may be easily estimated on 
celeulating the quantity produced on an acre, the 
price for which, it sells in market, the expense for 
seed, the use of the Jand, and the value of the la 
bour in raising the crop. If the land is fresh and 
well prepared, half a ton on an acre may be a 
fair estimate; gbut if, its rather inferior, an acre 
will yield upon an avenge one-third of a ton; and 
the clearing it of the séed, when taken green from 
the field, will cost one third part of the product, if 
done by a machine. Now, if half a ton can be, 
raised on an acre, and it will cost one-third of this 
quantity after itis cut and removed to the manu- 
factory to fit it for market, that will leave to the 
grower six hundred and sixty Ibs., which wil! sell, 
if of a middling quality for sixty-six dollars— that 
is at the rate of two hundred dollars per ton.—The 
seed required to sow an acre in the present scarci- 
ty, will cost eight dollars; the expense for labour in 
sowing, gathering and conveying the same to a 
place of manufacturing, will probably amount to 
ten dollars more, making an aggregate of twenty- 
four dollars. It is evident from this statement, that 
the cultivation of hemp, so long as it bears a price 
any thing like the present, ig.the most profitable 
crop that can be raised. ‘The common produce of 
the fields (taking in the account the uncertainty of 
the seasons,) and the present reduced prices, do 
not more than pay for the labour in raising; leaving 
the finances of the farmer, at the end of the year, 
not more if so prosperous as they were at the com- 
mencement. But if the cultivation of hemp be 
generally introduced, the northern states will be 
able to compete, in the productive opulence of the 
field, with the cotton growing states in the south. 
The embarrassments of commerce will then be re- 
moved and the hand of industry and frugality will 
receive the rewards of plenty. Russia and the . 
north 6f Europe have been abundantly supplied 
upon their frosty mountains and arid plains, by 
raising this productive vegetable, and should it be 
ever so generally cultivated, there is no probability. 
of overstocking the market. The quantities used 
in different kinds of business, and particularly for 
ropes and cznvass in shipping, are almost incaleu- 
lable. The farmers in this vicinity will make a 
fair experiment this season, of the utility in raising 
it, whether i. answers public expectation or not. 
Considerable quaatities will be sowed and planted, 
and a machin: for cleaning it is immediately to be 
erected on the falls in this place. Should the busi- 
ness be prosperous, the farmers of Vermont may 
congratulate thhmselves upon the value of the acqui- 
sitiun and the pwospect of profitable employment. 
[Vermont Aurora. 





QUERIES ASTO THE COTTON CROP. 
Mr. SKINNER, North Carolina, June 6, 1828. ” 


If you possess ¢r can conveniently acquire an 
thing like tolerablycorrect information of the de 
cit in the cotton cro of 1827, when compared with 
that of 1826, you will greatly oblige the cotton 
planters by stating, your useful paper, what that 
deficit is believed tode. From a knowledge of my 
ewn crop, and such of my neighbours as I have 
talked with, and fron information which [ have re- , 
ceived from differert parts of the state, I am sa- 
tisfied that the crop o North Carolina of 1827, was 
little, if any, over ore fourth of that of 1826. In 
Virginia, | understard, it was not better than in 
North Carolina. Ari from what | have learned 
in conversation with gentlemen who have visited 
Charleston, Augusta and Savannah—and there 
made inyuiries of several of the most respectable 
commission merchans, the crops in Georgia and 


South Carolina in 187; fell short about two fifths 
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they were in 1826. In North Alabama and 
atlas they were not better.than in Georgia and 
South Carolina. Whether in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee, they were us good or better, I have 
not been able to learn. “Whe generally received 
opinion among those best informed is, that the crop 
of 1827, will be at least 250,000 bales short of that 
of 1826. Some go so far as to say it is 350 if not 

000 bales short. < 

sexhould the deficit of 1827 be equal to 250,000 
pales, and any disaster befal the crop of 1828, the 
effect upon the price of that article must be great. 
April and May have been dry and generally cool. 
Such springs are usually followed by warm and 
moist falls which are sure to produce the rot—the 
greatest enemy to the cotton plant. 

By this time the number of bales of the crop of 
1827, shipped and to be shipped from the several 
great ports of the United States, I should presume, 
was pretty well ascertained, wnd believing it not un- 
likely that you may either know or possess the 
means of learning, 1 have been induced, as one of 
your subscribers and constant readers, to ask, that 
you would, through the medium of your very useful 
paper, give us the information much desired by 

Corron PLanrTers. 





Corron Crop or tHe Unitep States. 


The Savannah Georgian of the 12th ult. contains 
a very long and particular statement of the crop of 
cotton of the United States, for 1828. Also the im- 

orts, consumption and exports of cotton in Great 
Britain.—This paper states the total crop of the 
United States for 1828, will be 787,000 hags, viz: 


North Carolina and Virginia, 50,000 
Goeerg, ..----.°  -« . 120,000 
South Carolina, ‘ F 120,000 
Sea Islands from Georgia and South 
Carolina, : ‘ ° ‘ $6,000 
Mobile Bay, ‘ 95,000 
New Orleans, . ‘ $66,000 
787,000 





. We published an estimate in April, which made 
the crop of 1827, 706,000. [Petersburg paper. 





DOUGLASS’ PATENT THRASHING MA- 
CHINE. 


For Thrashing Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, &c. 
This machine is now brought to such a state of 
ection, that the proprietor unhesitatingly offers 

to the public, believing it to be the Best and 
most approved plan now in use. It thrashes as 
fast as four hands can tend it. The quantity 
thrashed (to do an easy day’s work,) is about 100 
bushels of wheat or 200 bushels of oats per day, 
and may be doubled by driving it. The straw ma 
be easily bound after being thrashed, and is fave | 
better for fodder than when thrashed in the ordi- 
nary. way, and the grain may he thrashed clean when 
damp. ‘The'wheat is cleansed from all smut, furze 
and dust, and other grain made perfectly clean 
and bright with once passing through a fanning 
mill, The machine is but little larger than a fan- 
ning mill, perfectly simple in its construction, not 
liable to get out of order, of one or two horse pow- 
er. Price $100. 


Having had one of the above mentioned ma- 
chines erected in my barn, and witnessing its ope- 
ration by the power of two horses, it is in my opin- 
ton, capable of performing « greater business than 
any other machine of the kind offered to the public. 
As a test of its power, | thrashed -one hundred 
sheaves of wheat of more than the ordinary size, 


in the space of twelve minutes. Said tachine is 
y me in its construction, and to all appearance 


le. Roseat Earwu. 
Altice, Genesee Co. N: Y. 1827. 


“| portation from all the wheat-growing countries of 


Having bad one of the above mentioned ma- 
chines set up in our barn, we certify, that in our 
opinion, it is capable of performing a greater busi- 
ness, than any machine of the kind offered to the 
public. Asa test of its power, we thrashed one 
hundred and seven bushels of wheat in four and a 
half hours. Seze Brainarp. 
Harris Braiarp. 

Alexander, Genesee Co. N. Y. 1827. 


I, Robert Knox, of the town of Scipio, County 
of Cayuga, certify, that said machine, set in mo- 
tion by two horses, thrashed one hundred large 
cradled sheaves of flint wheat, averaging from eight 
to ten bushels per hundred sheaves, in forty :mi- 
nutes, and during that time the horses and machine 
were attended only by myself and son, and I am 
convinced that this machine will thrash oue bushel 
ih twenty more out of the same sheaves, than any 
other mode of thrashing out grain with which I am 
acquainted. Rozeart Knox. 
June 8th, 1827. 


&*A machine can be seen at the store of W. 
Rhodes for a few days, when, it will be removed in 
the country, and put in operation for inspection, 
(which the owner prefers) previous to offering for 
sale; due notice will be given, when and where it 


may be seen in operation. 
alt, June, 1828, ZALMON BOOTH. 





MR. JACOBS’ CORN REPORTS. 


Mr. Epiror, 


In your paper of 30th May last, I find an extract 
from the London Morning Chronicle of 23d April, 
relating to Mr. Jacobs’ second report on the agri- 
culture and grain of the continental states of Ku- 
rope. 

. According to this report, the annual average ex- 


continental Europe, amounts now to no more than 
435,557 quarters, or $,484,456 bushels; but if Mr. 
Jacobs had informed us, at the same time, what 
quantity these self-same countries have furnished to 
England in passed years, (before the corn laws 
sealed her ports almost hermetically,) it would have 
been more instructive, as well as interesting to us; 
and if Mr. Jacobs bad added some information, 
shewing what quantities of wheat might be produc- 
ed by continental Europe, under circumstances fa- 
vouring the exportation, his report would indeed 
have a good deal of value for us as a wheat-grow- 
ing country. 

The extract from the Morning Chronicle has a 
tendency to mislead our wheat-growing farmers, as 
it seems to prove that all the continental wheat dis- 
tricts can only spare the very moderate quantity of 
$,484,456 bushels of wheat, or about 700,000 bar- 
rels of flour. This conclusion would be a very er- 
roneous one; and the fact is this: The corn laws of 
England, which, by an almost absolute prohibition, 
are calculated to apes the importation of wheat, 
in order to raise the price of that of their own grow- 
ing, and more. particularly, though indirectly, the 
rent of land, have forced the continental farmers to 
abandon the growing of wheat for exportation, and 
no wheat is now shipped for England from any of 
the wheat districts mentioned in the report, except 
for the purpose of raising the, wind; or if any sur- 
plus remains on hand on the continent, which the 
home market cannot absurb, and which is therefore 
sold by the necessitous farmer at the exporting mer- 
chants’ own price—a very low one of course. ‘The 
grain factors in London, (mostly men of considera- 
ble property,) to whom such parcels of wheat are 
consigned, are at any time very willing to advance 
money thereupon, to the amount of one half or two 
thirds, charging 54 interest, granary rent, &e.; and 
such parcels of grain are frequently laying in their 
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port of Mr. Jacobs does, therefore, ndt-shewy 
continental Europe, can absolutely furnishino. more. 
than 700,000 barrels -of flour, and if our paseo 





quantum and the great consumption of the. article 
in England, there might still be an opening:for 
them in the English ports, they would Gad ome 
selves greatly mistaken. , : 
. Lam in a friendly correspondence with a gentle- 
man, who owns three considerable estates in - 
sovia, which is a district of Lithuania, and. a fine 
wheat country. On each of these three ag Se 
used formerly to sow five to six hundred acres in 
wheat; but now, owing to the effect of the English 
corn laws, he sows them with rye, and converts this 
in his own distilleries, into whiskey. He wrote to 
me, not many months ago, that for several years _ 
past he has entirely changed his mode of farming; 
and that, independent of rye for his stills, he de- 
votes himself entirely to: the breeding of Merino 
sheep and horses’ Of the former he has several 
flocks, amounting to about 5000; and besides them 
he keeps about forty brood mares. Both. these 
branches, he assures me, yield him a better profit 
than wheat could do. 

If you think these hasty remarks worth puablish- 
ing, you are welcome to do so. cee 
A Constant Reapan. 





PROFITABLE COW. 


Col. John Hare Powel, of Philadelphia eounty, 
has a cow of the short horn Durham breed, which 
gives 26 quarts of milk daily, and from which 
twenty and a half pounds of butter are made in & 
weck. Her feed is slop of corn meal, clover and 
orchard grass. pili 
Col. Powel has paid great attention to the 
ing of valuable cattle, and has been re ab 
successful. If our farmers will set down and calcu- 
late how many of their cows it will take to produce 
204 tbs. of butter per week, and. how. much; the 
keeping of each cow is worth, they may 7) 
tolerably eorrect estimate of how much more Cy 
Powel’s cow is worth than one of their own, and 
they may possibly let in a suspicion, also, that ex- 
cellent as is their style of farming, there is still room 
for some improvement. 
[Poughkeepsie Journal, June 4. 
[A few years since, Mr. Gregg, a most respecta- 
ble cnaochant of this place, po) a small red and 
white cow, which came down from Adams N 
Pa. We have heard him, several times, offer a wa- 


thirty-two. She was kept in a grass lot 


milk a day; for he said she had repeat + aoe 
his house, and well fed.] 





HORTICULTURE. 





GARDENING—SEA-KALE, . 
[From the $5th number (Feb. 1828,) of the Paris “Jour- 
nal des Connaissances Usuelles et Pratiques.} 
( Translated for the American Farmer.) 

For thirty-five or forty years have had in 
England an excellent vegetable, cultivated in most 
of their gardens, and sold in abundance in the 
don and other markets, which is to this day 
entirely unknown in France [and America,}— mean 
the Crambe Maritima, or Sea-Kale. It grows wild 
slong # part of our coast, and also that of England... 
In some of the southern counties of the wy 
has been sought and gathered as a vegeta é 
more recently, introduced into gardens and cult 
ed, it has become one of the most 4 

Although it was known in Franée we 
sessed the plant, and although we havea 
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warehouses for three, four and five years, The te- 


been acquainted with its culture—yet y apy 


were to conclude that, considering this moderate ; 
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attention has been paid to it. Inthe royal gardens] 


and those of the princes, and particularly at Ver- 
éailles, it has been cultivated with the utmost suc- 


we Gess; as also by a few amateurs, near Paris and in 


the provinces; but in no part of France has it yet 
been sent to market, and the use made of it by 
some individuals is only an exception. 

This vegetable deserves, nevertheless, all the fa- 
voor it enjoys in England, being savoury and whole- 
some, earlier than asparagus, and as early as bro- 
coli; (that is, at the season when green vegetables 
are most rare and most desired, and when also they 
are most beneficial;) and being, in fine, so easily 
forced, that it may be had, at slight expense and 
trouble, in the middle of winter. 

It is true that the necessity of bleaching, every 
year, the young shoots, which are what is eaten, 
renders the cultivation a little more troublesome 
than that of ordinary vegetables. You have to wait, 
too, a couple of vears for the first crop; and it is 
difficult to raise, because many of the seeds being 
defective, never come up, or the young plants are 
destroyed by wood-lice and other insects. But 
these inconveniences should not deter us from ob- 
taining a vegetable really excellent, which lasts six 
or seven years, and sometimes a great deal more. 
They were felt in England as well as here, but they 
have not prevented its cultivation from becoming 
general. Besides. every difficulty can be readily 

eovercome by a little care and good will on the part 
of the gardener; and several of our good horticul- 
turists, such as Messrs. Hedy, Grison, &c. have 
proved that it can bé raised in France with com- 
plete success. [It is cultivated with success, and is 
very highly esteemed at the hospitable old seat of 
Cob J. C. Wilson, in Somerset county, Maryland.) 

It seems, then, that all that is wanting to make it 

eommon here, is to make it known. Now that we 


have a horticultural society, that will be a task for it, 
interesting and worthy of 
* . * 


its labours. 
. 5 s * 


CULTURE, 


The Sea-kale belongs to the family of the eruci- 
ferous plants. It resembles the cabbage, and has 
large, thick waving leaves of a bluish colour, a stalk 
covered with branches, and a large round head of 
flowers, which are succeeded by little hard round 
per each containing a seed. ‘lhe leaves and 

ranches die in the fail; but the stalk lives, and re- 
produces others every spring. ‘This vegetable was 
first discovered, growing spontaneously, on the sea- 
coast. When, early in the season, the new shoots 
begin to rise, and,as often happens, they are co- 


"© wered with a crust of sand brought by the wind or 


s 
neg ™ 


the tides, they lift it into little billocks. 


Obser- 


KE: © wation showed that the shoots, thus smothered, 


"* were white, tender, and excellent to eat; such 


peti 


shoots were sought in preference to any others. 
Transplanted from its state of wildness into gar- 
dens, the same circumstance indicated the means 
of producing the same effec; that is, bleaching or 
whitening the young shoots by depriving them ol 
air and light. Indeed, it is only in that condition 
that the sea-kale is valuable. 

Itsculture may be reduced to two rules: Ist. To 
obtain good strong plants, and 2dly. ‘To whiten the 
shoots in spring. 

To obtain good strong plants, the soil should be 
ight, mellow, deep, and well worked; and there 

ould be a sufficient distance between the plants 
when they are set out—that is, about 18 inches. 

Sea-kale is generally raised from the seed, but it 

be raised also from slips or from roots. ‘I'he 
fs sown either where it is intended the plants 
remain,or in a nursery bed, to be afterwards 
tout. ‘Ihe time for sowing is from February 
y- Se persons sow in autumn; which i» 
at Versailles, for instance, but it is under 
and in old hot-veds, 


‘To sow where the plants are to remain, draw 
(with a line) straight rows about eighteen inches or 
two feet apart, and along each row, at regular in- 
tervals, make little hollows, or troughs, to receive 
the seed, mixing the earth up well, or even renew- 
ing it entirely if it be too strong; then in each hol- 
low sow eight or nine seeds about two inches apart. 
To aid their vegetation, which is slow, they must 
be watered when the ground is dry. When the 
young seedlings begin to show themselves, they 
must be defended from lice and other bugs by the 
ordinary means; that is, by frequent waterings, and 
by sprinkhng ashes on them before the dew is off,* or 
immediately after watering. When the plants have 
taken and are safe, you Jeave only one or three, ac- 
cording to the plan you may wish to adopt. They 
must be kept clear of weeds. In November, the 
dead or dying leaves must be taken off, and about 
two inches of good mellow earth or mould drawn 
up around the plant. ‘The second year will require 
a repetition of the same ubservances. 

Sowing in a nursery bed differs from the preced- 
ing method only in this, that, instead of the little 
troughs or basins, You sow the seed in rows about 
nine inches or one foot apart, and thick enough to 
leave the plants six or eight inches distant in the 
rows after thinning. There they remain a year, 
attended as above directed; and in February or 
March following, are taken up and planted out 
where they are to stand, 

Another mode of nursery planting, is to prick the 
young plants out when they have only their seed 
leaves. In that case the seed must be sown much 
thicker, or even in a hot-bed. Such was the plan 
pursued by M, Hedy, when he was head gardener 
at Versailles, 


WHITENING SEA-KALE. 


Ht is generally two years from the seed that sea- 
kale begins to bear, and that it must be whitened. 
Vo accomplish this there are various ways, which 
may be divided into the following classes: Ist. that 
method which consists in shutting up the plants, by 
means of pots, boxes, lrames, &c. 2d. nature’s 
method; that is to say, covering the plant with sand, 
gravel, coal sand, light mellow earth, mould, &c. 
3d. covering them with a thick coat of long litter; 
to which uight probably be substituted, at least in 
part, leaves, fern, &c. 

Whichever of these methods be adopted, it must 
be borne in mind that the object is, to obtain, by as 
complete an exclusion of light as possible, shoots 
that shall be white. If, then, pots are used, the 
holes in them must be plugged, the rims pressed 
light against the ground, and some earth even 
drawn up around them, that it may be still darker. 
if boxes, frames, &c. are used, every joint, chink and 
crack shouid be carefully stopped; aud if the frames 
have glass sashes, the fatter should be closely co- 
vered with straw and mats, so as to exclude the 
light eflectually, or their place be supplied by solid 
wouden sashes or by planks. 

‘fo examine each of these methods in detail, 
would be misplaced in an elementary essay. 1 wail 
merely say that pots are, fur many reasons, the best 
lur ptivate gardens, but that when the cultivation 
isfur market and on a large scale, it will be best tu 
adupt the mude by covering with sand, &c. or that 
by long litter, or that by frames, &c. ln England 
they make, expressly for the purpose, pots with lid-, 
which are very convenient and ypseiul, but much 
more expensive than the common flower pots, and 
therefore setdomer resorted to. 

‘The sea-kale puts forth its shoots naturally, in 





(*This suggestion strikes us as particularly worthy 
of netice.” How easy to sift ashes over beds of turnips, 
radishes, and other vegetables, so often destroyed by 
insects. ‘The ashes being dissolved, forms a ley, which, 
i may be supposed, would destroy or drive them off.} 





the climate of Paris, from the end of February to 
the end of March, according to the season. ‘There. 
fore, when Shey are not to be forced, the plants that. 
are to be whitened must be covered in the course of 
February or beginning of*March. When the shoots 
have attained the length of five or six inches, the 
are cut off about half an inch above the lower end, 
taking’ care not to injure the buds that are left, 
which are to furnish a second growth of shoots, 
These second shoots might, in their turn, be whiten- 
ed also (as is sometimes done,) by covering them »_. 
like the first; but generaily, after having cut the * 
shoots, the plants are left in the open air, to form’ 
buds for the next year. 

Sea-kale shoots, gathered at the proper time, have 
very much the structure and appearance of a stalk 
of celery, deprived of its large leaves and retainin 
ouly the centre or heart leaves. They are boil 
with a great deal of water, and carefully drained; 
and they are eaten with white sauce, with butter, or 
alone, like asparagus, cauliflower, &eé. Their fla- 
vour partakes of that of the asparagds and that of 
brocoli, or Bruxelles cabbage. If the shoots are cut 
when only three or four inches, they are a vegetable 
of remarkable delicacy and sweetness. But that 
practice would be expensive, and would suit only 
the rich: for common purposes it is better to let the 
shoots grow longer, when they furnish a greater 
quantity of food, and ‘are sti'l very good. In the 
London markets sea-kale is often sold eight or nine . 
inches long, or even more. 


FORCING SEA-KALE, 


For a winter crop, begin in February, January, 
December, or even as early as November, to whiten 
your plants by some one of the methods above de- 
scribed. When the pots are placed or the mounds 
of sand, &c. made, all the intervals among the pots, 
or mounds, are filled with good manure, to the 
height of from one to two feet, according to the ri-: 9». 
gour of the season. In from three to six weeks, the 
plants, excited by the heat of the wanure, send. 
forth shoots that are fit to gather. ‘The English 
gardeners strongly recommend that the heat should 
not be suffered to exceed 6U° of Farenheit, (124° 
- tee as beyond that point it might burn the 
plants, 

In the royal kitchen gardens at Versailles, and in 
some of the gardens in the neighbourhood of Paris 
where the sea-kale is cultivated, it is forced in frames, 
For that purpose the same process is adopted as for 
forcing asparagus. The paths are dug eighteen or 
twenty inches deep, and filled with fresh manure, 
You then set the frames, and line them around 
the sides with manure, and darken them by one of 
the methods formerly indicated. In digging out the 
paths, the upper, or superficial earth, should be 
thrown upon the hot-bed, so as to cover it four or 
five inches deep, and on this again there should be 
placed some litter. In the kitchen garden at Ver- 
sailles, it is commonly a one year's plant that is 
forced in this way. They begin about the middle® 
of October to make hot-beds and set frames; which 
they repeat every fortnight,in order to have a suc- 
cession of the vegetable thronghout the winter. 

In the methods I have described, the sea-kale is 
whitened on the spot on which it grew. I have 
tried another mode, that of transplanting. Carried 
into the cellar and treatéd like the endive, it would 
not shoot, and the roots became mouldy. ButI 
succeeded very well in planting it, crowded, on & 
thicker bed of leaves, covered with light earth and 
surrounded by frames, 

‘To obtain the seed, a number of plants of two, 
three or more years, should be allowed to grow na- 
turally in the open air; which is the way to make 
them blossom vigorously. ‘The English advise that 
all the flower branches that are not wanted for seed 
should be pinched off, that they may not divert ang 





nourishment frow the seed-bearing ones, 
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“WAY TO HAVE. EARLY’ VEGETABLES, 
“Get sods ten inches -long, and. of the same or 
ater breadth. Lay these sods on a common best, 
or a bed made of leaves, and protect it with mats 
drawn over poles resting on forked sticks. Ori each 
sod sow one or twu rows of peas, or any other ve- 
getable, and cover them with good mould. When 
the season will allow of these plants being trans- 
planted, take up each sod separately, and place 
them in the open air, where you wish them to stand, 
“at proper distances. (ibid. 





SILK—INQUIRIES. 
4. 8. Sxnmer, Esa. The Pines, April 21, 1828. 

Sir—In your American. Fafmer, | find a great 
deal said about. the silk worm, raising ’silk, &e. &e. 
but | am not advised as to the reason, why the im- 

rted worm is preferred to our indigenous manu- 
facturer.—I gps drawn to this inquiry by this elr- 
cumstance; while reading a treatise on the silken 
subject, a young fly entered my hall, and presented 
itself on my supper table; displaying its rich and 
gaudy wings of yellow hue, to my inspection. | 
arrested it, and placed it in a shade; the next day 
it deposited three eggs; and in three days went to 
sleep for ever. ‘The egys were neglected: in two 
days thereafter another fly presented itself from a 
cocoon, taker from my garden, and suspended in 
the house. ‘This fly exhibits a rich brownish hue, 
of silky textnre, with a round transparent spot near 
the centre of each wing, about the size of a small 
garden pea; I have this fly row ina shade, where it 
has deposited about one hundred eggs, nine of 
which | enclose in the cocoon. 

I should like to know, through yotir valuable com- 
municant, why the native cocvon is not as valuable 
as tha ought frony abroad; and if not as vatua- 
ble, es may not be cultivated for some good 
aod useful purpose. 

These native cocoons abound in our woods, gar- 
dens and fences, and seem to invite, nay press us to 
appropriate them to some advantageous purpose. 

: Yours, &c. CUWLES MEAD. 





ANSWER. 

Mr. Seinner,” Baltimore, June 12, 1828. 
* The cocoon of the native silk worm which you 
handed me has occupied « good deal of my atten- 
tion. From the letter of Mr. Mead, if appears this 
species of silk worm is to be found in great num. 
bers in Mississippi; and I believe it is common to 
all “parts of the union. It certainly approaches as 
near to the Italian silk worm as do the aborigines of 
America to the Europeans—the colour being dark, 
and the fibre coarse. ‘I'he construction of the co- 
coon is precisely the same as that of the Italian— 
the fibre being. laid on by the worm in the same 
manner—the colour is a dark drab, and the cocoon 
spout double the size and. weight of the Italian. 

ere is one peculiarity, however, in this American 
cocoon—the gum, with which it is charged, is al- 
most insoluble in boiling water, which fact, it is 
feared, will render its appropriation to a profitable 
use impracticable. After having“immersed the co- 


) €oon in water, and gradually raived the temperature 


even to the boiling point, | found all attempts to 
Wind off the silk ineffectual, till Lhad impregnated 
the water with soap, and boiled the cocoon steadily 
for six hours. ‘The gum then gave way, and had 
the cocoon not been pertorated by the moth, | could 
have wound off the silk with facility. Another pe- 
culiarity is, the colour is not affected by extracting 
the gum as in the Italian; it is possible, however, 
that, as in the latter, the colour of the cocoon may 
be derived from the gum, and that, notwithstand- 
ing six ‘hours boiling, the gum was ouly partially 
extracted. The eggs of this worm, sent by Mr. 
Mead, will be carefully hatched this summer, if pos- 


with the worms upon a larger scale.. My impression 
is, that this worm when reelaimed, pay & fed cn the 
nutlberry, if it will eat it, will produce good silk. It 
would. be interesting to know the kind of tree it 
feeds on in Mississippi. In some parts it feeds on 
the cherry, (what kind of cherry, 1, as yet, have 
not ascertained.) ‘lhe egg of this ‘worm is formed 
precisely like that of the Italian, but is white, and 
about four times as large as the latter, ‘The silk, 
after being boiled six hours, is pretty harsh, and 
the fibres about double the size of the common silk 
fibre, and of about the same strength. 

As to Mr. Lawyier’s letter enclosing cocoons from 
worms fed on the common red mulberry, | have 
only to remark, that we have had numberless speci- 
tnens of sewing silk made from that species of mui- 
berry, of a quality equal to any made from the 
white. There can be no doubt that. good coarse 
sik can be made froin it; or, that the*worms. will 
thrive very well when fed on it. I am, however, 
doubtful whether silk made from it will have so 
splendid a lustre, and whether it wili be of the ex- 
guisite fineness of texture of that produced from 
the white amnulberry.. And yet it is possible, that 
the one will be found equal in every respect to the 
other. ‘This-must.be lett 40 actual experia.ent by 
some skiliul person on both kiqds at the same time, 
and with worms from the same family. | am now 
making an experiment, and shall shortly be able to 
speak more decisively on the subject. 


Yours, &c. GIDEON B. SMITH. 


See EE EEE ee 


RURAL Economy. 








(From the London Mechanic’s Magazine.) 
MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

It is the common practice to place the hivés 
where the sun has the greatest influence,—sush.as 
beneath a south wall,—and to let. them remain in 
the same situation during the winter, For the 
summer this is all right; but as the winter ap- 
proaches, the hives should be placed where the sun 
never appears. It is not so much the degree of 
cold that injures the bees as the variatious. Uuder 
a south wall the sun is sometimes powerful, even 
in the depth of winter; thus the bees are roused 
into action, and are ill prepared to meet. the ex- 
treme cold of the night. Besides, when laying in a 
torpid state, which they do during the coldest wea- 
ther, the bees do not require sv much food; and | 
am led to believe that the cold is not. so excessive 
during the night where the sun has not shone du- 
ring the day; but even allowing the reverse, sull | 
think asthe degrees of cold are less variable, the 
north side of a house or wall is the preferable situ- 
sation during the winter. Nor should the bees be 
removed into the sun until*the trees have so far 
shot forth their buds that they may find a sufficient 
repast. 

I think those hints may be useful to those who 
would wish to become practical sapiarists,. My 
knowledge of the matter is theoretical; but I have 
friends who follow the practice. R, H. 





COFFEE. 


If coffee be not used as a dilnent for relaxing the 
fibres, it ought to be made strong. The best pro- 
portion is, one ounce of well roasted and ground 
coffee to one pound or pint of water, which should 
be just allowed to boil up: for the longer it is*boil- 
ed, it loses the more of its volatile and aromatic 
particles, and consequently, becomes sveak and insij- 
id. An immederate use of this decoction is prejudi- 
cial to the healthy, and destructive to the diseased 
It debilitates the latter still more, by causing great 
undulations in the blood, tremors in the limbs, gid- 
diness, and a certain insupportable timidity, 
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sible, if not, next spring; and an st pores tried |. 
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 In-every country, there is some leading obje rt oF 


pursuit, which impels, with niore or less foree, 
acts of the people. ‘Ibis’ leading prinéiple 
called the temper of a nation, and necessarilyex- 
erts a controlling power over all its acts. Where 
the people have a’ voice, however, it is they w 
act, afid are acted on by this moral force; In 
improvement is at this time the object which evinces. 
the paramount feeling of the people of this country. 

‘o meliorate their condition in every reacts 
manner that awakened ‘ingenuity may point out, 
will henceforth mark and exalt the character of the 
people of the people of the United States? but from. 
the complex nature of the form of government, 
works of public utility will be undertaken and exe- 
cuted with aneqyal intelligence and energy, fullow- 
ing the impulse given by local state politics, -. ' 

New York and Virginia offer themselves a8 pro-\ a 
minent examples, illustrative of the foregoing ex - 7 
position. ‘Ihe two states, with very unequal inter. 
ual features, possess in one respect, in a very: re- 
markable manner, similar advantages, as connect- 
ing links between the great Atautic harbours.and 
the vast isterton of North America; both have a 
territorial extension, which grasps. the necessary 
extremes. ‘The western border of oné reaches. the 
great Canadian sea; that of the latter is formed 
the Ohio river. With such resemblasice. ds fo fa- 
cility, how vast has been the difference in positive 
execution of plans‘to render their respective advans 
tages available? Few citizens of Virginia could, 
without regret, answer the inferrogatory. From 
local position, from the obvious effect on the indivi- 
dual prosperity of tht people, and ‘on the impor- 
tance of the state as a member of the confederacy, 
Virginia. in place of being behind New Yorkand 
PennsylPania, ought to have been. the leading state 
of the Union, in every great object of internal im- 
provement. In many respects the mouth of the 
Chesapeake bay is the best entrance on the coast 
of the United States. So far from being ever fro- f 
zen, this immense commercial inlet is never imped- 
ed with ice. 

In order to place the local advantages of Virgi- 
nia a clear light, the following tables have been cal- 
culated. ‘Their absolute accuracy cannot be vouch- 
ed for, but their general results will serve to give . 
views sufficiently correct of the relative elevation, 
extent, and distributive population of Virginia. : 


Summary Table of Virginia, 
































. j Free Per ~ . Popa 
Sections. | S442°°, Whites. sows of | Slaves. | Tota |to qe 7 
Eastern,| 9,085,116,179| 1¢.959]|128,448| 261,584 | 29 
Middle, |27,737 350,672) !7,968|280,024| 648,664 | 233 
Western, |28;130)134, 122 1,070] 13,316] 148,508] & 
Amount, |64,8921601,973! $5,997]421,888 1,058,756] 16} 





Alluvial, or Eastern Section of Virginia, compos- 
ed of Accomac, Caroline, Charles City, Elizabeth 
City, Essex, Gloucester, Greensville, Isle of Wight, 
James City, King and Queen, King Geroge, King 
William, Lancaster, Mathews, Middlesex, Nanse- 
mond, New Kent, Norfolk, Northampton, Northume 
berland, Princess Aune, Prince George's, Prince 
William, Richmond, Southampton, Surry, Sussex, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, and York counties» 

Middle or Hilly Section of Virginia, Albemt 
Awelia, Amberst, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, E 
ley, Rottetourt, Brunswick, Buckingham, Ca 
Charlotte, Chesterfield, Culpepper, 
Dinwiddie. Fai: fax, Fauquier, Flav ra 
Frederick, Goochland, Halifax, Hampshire, -Hano- 
vet, Hardy, Henrico, Henry, Jefferson, 








‘Louisa, Lunenburg, Madison, Mecklenburg, Mom 
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1 gan, Nottaway, Nelson, Orange, Patrick, Pendle- 
ton, Pittsylvania, Prince Edward, Powhatan, Rock- 
idge, ea tang Shenandoah, Spottsylvania, 
and Stafford counties. 
Western Section of Virginia, Brooke, Cabell, 
Grayson, Giles, Greenbriar, Harrison, Keuhawa, 
Lee, Lewis, Mason, Monongahela, Monroe, Mont- 
ry, Ohio, Nicholas, Preston, Pocahontas, Ran- 
Solbh, Russell, Scott, ‘Tazewell, “I'yler, Washing- 
ton, Wood, and Wythe counties. 


Table of the ascents and descents from tide-water in 
James’ river to the mouth of the Great Kenhawa., by 
the route of Jumestown, Craig's creek, Sinking 
creek, and Great Kenhawa. 





Miles. | Feet. 





Richmond, up James’ ri | 
ver to mouth of Craig’s 
Wr « ¢ % « « 
Up Craig's creek to the 
mouth of John’s creek. 
Highest spring tributary 
to Craig’s creek, « 
Lowest point on dividing 
Wiee, < «3-5 
Highest spring tributary 
to Sinking creek, . 
Mouth of Sinking creek, 
Down Great Kenhawa 
the mouth of Green 
briar river, . . + 
Bowyer’s Ferry,. . . 
Kenhewa at the foot of 
the Great Falls, . - 
Ohio river at the moutl. 
of the Great Kenhawa 


Let any citizen of Virginia, cast his eye on the 
did. map of his state, and range over its bays, 
rivers and mountains from Norfolk to the mouth of 
Great Kenhawa, and what must be his reflections 
on not seeing traced even a great connecting road. 
Without intending any reproach to the people of 
Virginia, which would be at once uncandid and un- 
just, we may seek the stationary position of the 
state in other causes. The table given shews the 
very unequal distribution of her population, and 
serves also to explain some, otherwise very intricate 
effects of its local politics; but Virginia had, like 
New York and Pennsylvania, a territorial extent 
which rendered her utterly independent of the con- 
federacy in the performance of any great work, 
eanal or road to unite the Atlantig slope with the 
valley of Obio. ‘The two fine rivers, James river 
and Kenhawa, seem to flow in directions, and to 
have pierced the mountain chains in such a manner 
as to remove what was. beyond buman force, and 
leave to the people of Virginia the sublime task of 
completing what nature left undone. ‘The rivers 
have carried on an unceasing war with the appa- 
rently stable mountains, and wore them down to 
their base. ; 

In astate possessing sucha natural line, and such 
men as her Mercers, her Ritchies, her Cockes, her 
Gabells, her Garnetts, et mullis aliis, the great 
natura! line of James and Kenhawa river cannot 

always remain unimproved. [t is a narrow and 

o™ contracted view of canal or road creation, in such 
be e country as that of the United States to consider it 
’ a aa of. interest. No canal or road traversing any 
a at n have its resulting benefits conlined to 
hat particular political section, Such improve- 
re national, and if well consfructed they are 

nt as the natural features themselves. [If a 

canals, or « line of roads and canals were 

constructed from tide water in James ri- 

»  Fwerto the Obio at the mouth of Great Kenhawa, 
” then would another chain be added to bind the east 
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to the west, and another ligament be created to 
strengthen the union, and secure that compact 
which, however they may differ as to its provisions, 
every citizen of the United States hoids sacred. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


TIGHT DRESSING. 

In the course of a lecture on the structure ‘and 
functions of the human frame, recently delivered at 
the Bristol Institution by Mr. Estlin, that gentle- 
man, after exhibiting in an animal the natural situ- 
ution of the viscera contained within the trunk of 
the body, referred his audience to the skeleton, for 
the purpose of showing how easily and how injuri- 
ously any tight dress around the body must affect 
the important organs within. If the ribs are pre- 
vented from freely expanding during inspiration by 
any external pressure, shortness of breath on the 
slightest exertion, and palpitation of the heart, are 
the consequences. Any thing tight below the ribs, 
on the part called the waist, is still more injurious, 
as there no bony protection exists for the delicate 
organs within. A great mistake, he observed, 











part, it being usually supposed that the dispropor- 
tion between the circumlerence of the chest and the 
waist is far greater than it really is; he recommend- 
ed his audience to study Baily’s beautiful statue of 
Eve, in the institution, for juster ideas of the pro- 
portions of the human frame. 

A frightful train of stomach and pulmonary com- 
plaints are the effects of the mode of tight dressing 
of the present day; and though to the customs of 
society a degree of deference is due, he was con- 
vinced that good sense enough exists to allow of any 
who wished it, to pay a sufficient attention to dress, 
without incurring the charge of singularity or affec- 
tation on the one hand, or injuring health on the 
other. A little anatomical figure, he thought, would 
be a good appendage to the toilet; it would lead the 
votary of fashion to imagine that the heart was pray- 
ing for room to palpitate; the lungs for liberty to 
perform their important office of purifying the blood; 
the stomach would supplicate for space to exercise 
its necessary functions of digestion; and the thou- 
sands of absorbing vessels in the intestines would 
entreat that destructive pressure might not disable 
them from their indispensiole duty of extracting 
nutriment from the food; and carrying life and 
strength and energy to every part of the system. 

[English paper. 


ADDRESS TO A HUSBAND. 
BY MISS PORTER. 


O grant my prayer, and Ict me go 
Thy toils to share, thy path to smooth; 
Is there a want, a wish, a wo, 

Which wedded love can fail to soothe. 


At morn, when sleep still steals thine eyes, 
My hand thy temperate meal shall spread; 
At night my smiles shall check thy sighs, 
And my fond arms support thy head. 


And if thy vexing cares should dart 
Some hasty word, my zeal to chill, 
Still this unchanging, tender heart, 
The sacred vow I made, shall fill. 








To raxe Spots ovr or Sitx, Linen on Woo.ucen. 


Spirits of turpentine, twelve drops, and the same 
quantity of spirits of wine; grind these with an ounce 
of pipe-maker’s clay, and rub the spots therewith.— 
You are to wet the composition when you do either 
silk, linen, or woollen with it; let it remain till dry, 
then rub it off, and the spot or spots will disappear. 

True spirits of salts diluted with water, will re- 
move iron-moulds from linen; and sal-ammoniac, 





with lime, will take out the stains of wine. 


: — 
SPORTING OLIO. 





seems to exist as to the natural from of a body at this 


(Items from the British Farmer's Magazine.) 
Gattopine Matcu. 


On the 25th Nov. Mr. Pullock engaged to rid 
eight horses eighty-two miles in four hours and a half, 
and which was completed with considerable time to 
spare, in the following manner. ‘I'he first horse (a 
fine hunter) did ten miles to Barnet, in thirty-four 
minutes and a few seconds; the next, an American 
mare, reached Hatfield, the next ten miles, in thirty 
five minutes; the third went eight miles, to Wolmar 
Green, in twenty-five minutes; the @purth went to 
Baldock, ten miles, in twenty-four minutes; | the 
fifth reached Guford, another eleven miles, in thirty- 
ty four minutes; the sixth went to Buckden, twelve 
miles, in thirty-seven minutes; the remaining part 
of the distance, twenty-one miles, was rode leisure- 
ly in, and Mr. Bullock won, without*much difficulty, 
by a quarter of an hour. 


Trotrinc Matcu. 


The long expected match between Mr. Hall's 
Stripling mare and Captain Smithson’s bay horse, 
Guest, took place on the 13th of September; 
near Oxford, for 100 sovereigns, each carrying 
fourteen stone. The engagement was to ‘trot 
fourteen miles. Betting six to four on the mare - 
‘The match was won by the mare in great style, in 
fifty-nine minutes and twenty-eight seconds. The 
horse broke from distress, in the a 


Matcn acainst Time, 

Mr. Hayes started on ‘Thursday the 19th al 
timo, on a fine blooded mare, to ride ninety miles 
in‘ five hours, from ‘Saint James's chapel. The 
equestrian rode eleven -stone, and had trained for 
the match, which was a sporting one. He was 
allowed what horses he pleased. He went through 
Kilburn Lodge, Ware, &c. to the foot of the bill 
near Padbury, Bucks. Betting was six to four oa 
time, with plenty of takers. ‘The journey was done 
as follows: — 


The first horse 
The second 
Thethird . 
The fourth 
The fifth 
The sixth ‘ 
The seventh 
The eighth 
The ninth J - P 
Thetenth . j ‘ 1 41 10 
‘The eleventh . . : ° 4 16 
Total, ninety miles in four hours and fifty minutes, 
The match was won easy, and the gentleman who 
rode did not appear much fatigued. 


miles min. sec. 

8 25 10 
$1 12 
25 20 
21 8 
28 10 
$8 0 
25 10 
24 3 
19 0 


10 


0 


8 
8 
6 
2 


Loxpon To AYLEsBuRY. 9 

Isaac Crompton, groom to Captain Prescott, 
started on Wednesday, the 18th ult. backed by 
master for 100 sovereigns, to go on foot from Ox- 
ford-street to Aylesbury, in five hours and twelve _ 
minutes. Betting even, but the man for choice— 
The pedestrian performed the first eight miles in 
four minutes within the hour, and the sixteen was 
done seven minutes under the two hours; the thir- 
ty-two miles were accomplished in four hours and 
three minutes, and the pedestrian halted and re- 
freshed a few miles from home; he won the match 
easy with four minutes to spare. The distance was 
rather over forty miles. 
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Liverpoor nie . 
rapid progress made by these races excites 
Bo Tismidumeah, and cannot fail’ f making it 
a first rate meeting. Mr. Lynn gives a Gold Cup, 
yalue 100 gs- to which is added a stakes. The 
tradesmen also give a 100 guinea Cup, and 100 so- 
with a stakes tt eae 
and other valuable prizes, two Free Handicaps 
ssnpoupesed, ane of rt having 146 horses put 
_ gown, and the other 101—the nominations includ- 
Wing Memnon, Matilda, Nonplus, Longwaist, Gran- 
yy, Actzon, and most of the crack racers. 

Chester races are fixed for the 5th of May, and 
following days; the entries are very numerous, each 
of the Free Handicaps having more than 100 nomi- 
nations. Anson Hunt Races will take place March 
95 and 26, on Whittington Heath. 


Great Matcu From Doncaster To Lonpon. 

At the closegf the sport at Doncaster races, Cap- 
tain Smith backed his groom, Samuel Ireland, to go 
on foot to London, in 53 hours. The match was for 
900 sovereigns, and the pedestrian to accomplish 
160 miles. He performed the task in grand style; 
winning his match by 20 minutes. 


Major Yarburgh has refused 1,200 guineas for hig 
b. c. Laurel (who came in third for the Doncaster 
St. Leger,) offered him by Lord Cleveland. 


Colonel Wilson has challenged with Lamplighter 
to run any horse in England, and it is expected a 
match will be made between him and Mulatto. 


Mr. Gifford has sold his celebrated horse Levia- 
than, to his Majesty for 2,000 gs. Leviathan was 
bred by Mr. Painter, of Stafford: he was got by Mu- 
ley, his dam by Windle, her dam by Anyil, out of 
Figaro (by Snap,) which was the dam of Saltram. 
Saltram was the property of the King when Prince 
of Wales. 

We understand that the Montgomeryshire fox- 
hounds, and the seven horses belonging to the Mas- 
ter of that Hunt, are to be disposed of. The hounds 
are of a very superier description, having killed in 
1825, their 54 foxes out of 63; and the horses have 
been summed a /a JVimrod. 


A game keeper in Herefordshire killed the follow- | 


ing heads of game, from January to December last 
year, omitting the months of October and Novem- 
ber, the accounts of which he lost: —Pheasants, 217; 
partridges, 443, woodcocks, 34; snipes, 15; wild 
ducks, 2; land rails, 1; hares, 142; leverets, 68; rab- 
bits, $997 —total, 4919. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





CONSUMPTION. 

Every remedy calculated to produce healthy ef- 
fects in peculiar diseases, may be impeded, or lia- 
ble to failure, when improper diet and other causes 
af€ allowed to prevent or destroy the intended bene- 
ficial effects. ‘I'hus in common fevers, if gross 
food and stimulant causes are allowed to act, no 
tonics nor antilebrile remedies can prevail over the 
fever. 

The same may appear in Consumption, when 
the Putmex or any other proper remedy may be 
used to cure it. ‘his is another cause of the pre- 
valent fatal termination of this disease. The majori- 
} bed the physicians have not been taught, and there- 
lore 


do not know how to distinguish all the kinds. 


of Consumptions, nor how to cure it: they do not 
know the proper remedies to be employed, and 
often adopt a systematic mode of treatment highly 
improper in most cases; or when they employ pro 
per remedies, they allow their effects to be impair- 
ed by improper diet and auxiliaries. 

It is our purpose at present to mention some of 
the causes that prevent the beneficial effects of the 
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Putmexfin order that those that take it, may avoid 
the tgs resulting therefrom, and not bé disap- 
pointed. ‘ 

1, Exposure to cold and rain. 

2. Wakes, and want.of sleep, or excessive sleep. 

8. Every kind of stimulant liquors, except mild 
Wines in some states of exhaustion, or convalescence. 

4. Every kind of spices and stimulant condi- 
ments, except salt, sugar, and vinegar. 

5. Salt meats and fish at all times improper. 

6. Low diet becomes improper as soon as the in- 
ternal inflammation is subdued. 

. 7. Every thing that increases the general debility 
and ematiation: 

8. Calomel, Prusiate, Arsenic, &c. always impro- 
per, because they unfold the tubercles, or create a 
vicious state of the system; difficult to remove. 

9. Bleeding almost injurigus by prostrating the 
vital system, except in cases of violent inflammation. 

10. Milk becomes improper in the inflammatory 
and typhus stages of the diseases; but very proper 
in the incipient, confirmed, and purulent stages. 

11. Deep meditations, excesses of hody or mind, 
violent passions, &c. lead to fatal results. 

12 Suppressions of regular evacuations. 

13. Inhalation of smoke, dust, and deleterious va- 
pours. 

14, Great exertions of body or voice, or violent 
motions. , 

15. Violent drastics or emetics. 

16, All kind of unwholesome or undigestible food, 
such as cucumbers, lobsters, fat, pickles, &c. 

17. Warm liquors, tea, and coffee. 

18. Absolute repose, laziness, and inaction. 

These and many other causes maysexert more or 
less influence on Consumptive patients, and any one 
of them prevent or retard a recovery, even when 
under a course of Putmen., particularly if several 
ef them should be combined to counteract the 
remedy and diet. Wherefore it is highly impor- 
tant to know them, avoid them, and adopt instead 
the contrary course of precautions promoting the 
good effects of the Putmet, which shall be the to- 
pic of a future communication. Mepicus. 





ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. . 

The tenth presidential term expiring with the 
20th congress, on the third of March ensuing a 
choice of the electors, and of president*and vice 
president must be ma-le in the passing year. ‘The 
law of congress (of 1792) provides, that the choice 
of electors of president, &c. must be made within 
thirty-four days preceding the first Wednesday of 
December. And the constitution requires of the 
electors to meet in their respective states on said 
third Wednesday of December, to vote, by ballot, 
separately for a president and vice president of the 
United States, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. 
This year the first Wednesday of December falls 
on the third day of the. month, consequently the 
choice of electors must be made on or after the 
Sist of Octuber, and before the first Wednesday of 
December. 

According to the laws now in force (and at pre- 
sent there is no probability of their being changed) 
the ensuing choice of the electors will be made in 
the several states of the union, in the following 
manner. 

By General Ticket. (18 States.) 


New Hampshire, 8 votes {North Carolina, 15 votes, 
Massachusetts, 15 do. |Georgia, 9 do. 
Rhode Island, 4do. [Qhio, 16 do. 
Connecticut, 8 do. |Indiana, 5 do. 
Vermont, 7 do. | Mississippi, $ do. 
New Jersey, 8,do. jllinois, $ do. 
Pennsylvania, 28do, {Alabama, 6 do. 
Virginia, 24 do. .} Missouri, $8 do, 
Louisiana, 5do, |Keotucky, 14 do, 








te 






Delaware, $do. {South Carolina, 11 do.’ 
In Districts, (4 States.) a 

Maine, 9 do. Maryland,’ llda. 

New York,.. ' 36 do. |'Tennessee, Ihdoe- © 


Total 261—of these 1$2 are necessary to congii- 4 
tute a choice by the electoral colleges. © i 
Little birds fed in chambers constantly on hemp 
seed, become black. ‘There is no more striking in- 
stance of degeneration than the common cock and 
hen, compared with the original in India. ‘The 
wild canary is brown and green, and it has not been 
in Europe for 300 years.—There are some with 
plumes on the head: such is the bird in‘a state of 
nature. In Syria, animals, goats, cats, rabbits, &c. 
acquire a beautiful loug silk hair. 

[Lon. Medical. Gaz. 


————o 
‘THs FARMSR, 


Battimore, Frivay, Jung 20, 1828. 











$=It is stated in a late number of the British 
Farmer’s Magazfhe, that at the late Doncaster Agri- 
cultural Meeting, Lord Althorp described an iater- 
esting experiment which he had made to ascer- 
tain the comparative merits of Swedish turnips 
and mangel-wurzel in the fattening of cattle; the 
result of which went to prove the superiority of 
the latter. ‘T'wo oxen were at the same time 
to these different kinds of food, and continued at 
them for a stated period: that which was fed-on 
mangel-wurzel increased considerably more in 
weight than the other, which was fed on Swedish 
turnips; and the other, which had been at turnips, 
was put to the mangel-wurzel for a similar period; 
and it was faund, at the termination of the experi-” 7 
ment, that the ox which had been. from the «5 
mangel-wurzel to turnips, had lost weight, while 
the other, which had been removed from t ’ 
to mangel-wurzel, had gained considerably. ’ 
lordship further observed, that during the droegh: 
ty season, when the turnips had been nearly all - 
burnt up or destroyed by the fly, the mangel-war 
zel had flourished, and was an abundant crop, ©” 





&#We copy the fellowing from the English pub- 
lication before referred to, for the purpose of draw-" 
ing to it the attention of the Board of Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, so far as to deter- 
mine whether it would not be expedient to offer, in 
such form, and ander such rule asthey may think 
best, premiums for the best and cleanest crop; or 
parcel of seed wheat, oats, barley, rye, &e. 
is no doubt but such a premium might be bestowed 
with more precise and just reference to the skill 
and care of the cultivator, than those which have 
been offered for tobacco—the quality of which de 
pends so often, and uncontroullably, on the natare 
of the soil. 

“'The premiums offered for seed-wheat shown in 
Haddington on the 224 of September, and. 6th of 
last month, were gained as follows: there being two* 7 
days of competition, to suit the views of these who ; 
prefer earlier or later sowing. Sept. 22, by Mr, Gy 
Syme, for 20 bolls of best-ani{ cleanest wheat, $h:3e, 
By Mr Ker, for 20 boils of second best do. 4 : 
October 6, by Mr Ker, for 40 bolls of best dé 
By Mr. Brodie, for 20 balls of second best dé 
No premiums off-red by the Society have 
more advantage than thos¢ for seed-corn, as: 
years ago it was hardly possible to find a 
feetly clean wheat in Hadktington market “a 
the far greater aumber of parcels presented 
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¢F In selecting tlie seed of mangel-wurzel,a coun- 
try correspondent for the British Farmer's Maga- 
gine recommends, as most fit for cultivation, that 
which grows highest, having a moderately fine leafy 
head and purple colour inside; which, he says, can 
easily be ascertained by eutting a notch, without the 
least injury to the plant. He adds, that the gene- 
rality of growers attend but little to the cultivation 
of the best seed, frequently using the most wild and 
unprofitable varieties; and he recommends the above 
as not only sweeter and abounding more in the fat- 
tening principle, but very much preferred by stock. 
gc The following may be a curious memoranda 
for the American reader. From an account kept 
for 29 years of the commencement and conclusion 
of Harvest, on an estate in Berwickshire, England, 
the following is taken as comprising some of the ear- 
liest and latest dates. , 
Began Finished. 
1798, Aug. Sept. 10. 
1799, Sept. Uct. 22. 
1803, Ang. Sept. 14. 
1806, Sept. Sept. 29. 
1808, Aug. Sept. 8. 
1814, Sept. Oct. 8. 
1816, Sept. 30, O«t. 28. 
1817, Sept. 16, Oct. 21. 
1820, Sept. 4, Sept. 22. 
1824, Aug. 18, Sept. 4. 
1825, Aug. 15, Sept. 3. 
1826, July 24, ’ ° - Ang. 10, 
Telegraph 


Maryland Crops.—The Chestertow 
atates, that the prospect of good crops of wheat, in 
Kent County, is more flattering than it has been for 
many years. ‘The same paper has the following pa- 
ragraph:— 

Early Harvest.—On the 10th inst. Wm. H. Bar- 
roll, Esq. of this place, cut a lot of rare ripe Wheat 
of about five acres, which was sufficiently ripe, and 
of large excellent grain, and yielding, it is supposed, 
about 20 dushels to the acre. 

On the 16th inst.a bunch of rare ripe Wheat, 
was deposited in the American Farmer Otfice, from 
the farm of Wm. Gibson, Esq. 


13, 
16, 
22, 

I, 
18, 
14, 





Late anp Important From Evrope. 

The packet ship Pacific, capt. Crocker, arrived 
on Monday morning from Liverpool, whence she 
gailed on the 16th May. By this arrival the New 
York Commercial has received London papers to 
the 15th inclusive. 

Catuotic Cramms.—The resolution of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, was adopted on the 12th in the House 
of Commons, by a majority of 6, after a very long 
and animated debate. 

Russian Decvaration or War. 

The long threatened crisis has at length arrived. 
The die is cast; and the Muscovite advances upon 
the Ottoman. 

The Russian Declaration of War, and the mani- 
festo by which it is accompanied, has been receiv- 
ed. It isan extended history of the grievances of 
which Russia complains and of the negotiations by 
which she has sought to redress them. It declares 
that Russia has no ambitious plans, that enough of 
pations and countries already obey her laws, but 
that she will not lay down her arms without obtain- 
ing her rights. The manifesto premises that the 
treatfof July 6th shall be observed, and that Russia 


@bjects of the war on the part of Russia are 


yale ent with the Allies to carry it into effect. 


ed. in the declaration to be—to compel ‘Turkey to 
for the expenses of the war, and indemnify the 
Russia for losses sustained from the 

ment, to enforce the due observances 
freaties—and to secure the inviolable h- 


the Black Sea and the free navigation of the 





Wittgenstein’s army crossed the Prath on the 
26th or 27th of April, and is in full march towards 
Constantinople. While the large naval armament 
of Sebastopol co-operates on the side of Varna, the 
corps of General Pacovich, Mushed with its recent 
triumphs in Persia, is to advance through the south. 
ern frontier of Turkey. But this is not the only im. 
portant operation with which the war is expected to 
commence. The Russians, it is said, would cross 
the Danube about the same time into Bulgaria, and 
push forward as rapidly as possible, supporting their 
main army by a landing near the Gulf of Verona.— 
The state papers issued on this occasion possess all 
that diplomatic tact for which the Russian Cabinet; 
under the Count Nesselrode, has been always dis- 
tinguished, 











COMMERCIAL RECORD. 





Liverpool Coiton Market, May 13.-—The sales of the 
week are 18,000 bags, principally equal to those of last 
week. The import is 18,0uu bags. 

May 16.—Thus far this week we have experienced a 
steady demand for cotton, and yesterday the market 
being well attended by dealers and speculators had a 
lively appearance, and although we cannot state an ad- 
vance, the extreme prices of last week are readily ob- 
tained. The public sale of about 2000 bags announced 
for to day, mostly stained Sea Island, engrosses the at- 
tention ot purchasers this morning 

The import of cotton this week exceeds 20,900 bags. 

Ashes.—At a public sale on the t2th inst. of New York 
Potashes, only 30 bbls. of Pearls found purchasers at 
3ls. The whole of the Pots, 77 bbls. were sold at 30s 
€d. for stained, to %2s. 6d for sound per ewt. Mon- 
treal Ashes are very flat. Tur, 17.0 bbls. from New 
York were offered yesterday by auction, but only 200 
bbls. were sold at lis. a lis. 3d. Turpentine, no sales. 
Rice is also duil this week. 





AVERY'S IMPROVED PLOUGH. 


We certify that we have tried George D. Avery’s Im- 
proved Ploughs, with his adjusting heel-pieces, and 
other important improvements, and are convinced that 
they are superior to any other ploughs we have ever 
seen. Avery’s Ploughs not only do their work better, 
but are attended with but a smull part of the expenses 
required by other ploughs to keep them in repair; there- 
fore, we do cheerfully recommend them to all who may 
wish to purchase that useful implement. 

Daniel Renner, Samuel Young, 
John A. Chiswell, Charles C. Jones, 
Cornelius Camphell, David Cushwa, 
Thomas M. Maccubbin, William Thornton. 

§3*A constant supply of the subscriber's Improved 
Ploughs, warranted to be good, can be had, by applying 
to him, Dunbarton street, Georgetown, D. C., Juhn C. 
English & Co., City of Washiigton, John W. Massey, 
Alexandria, or Alian Farquhar, Morefield, Harrison 
county, in the state of Ohiv, and at Whecling, in Vir- 
ginia. GEO. D. AVERY. 


P. 5. Agents for J. S. Eastman, where gentlemen cap 
leave their orders. 
Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New York. 
David J. Burr; Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J.C. & C. Burekmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 
J. G« Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. | 





Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, & 


Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Topacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 a 3.00 
—red, 3.00 a 5.0U—fine red, 500 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohiv ordinary, 3 00 « 4.00 — good red span. 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.08- 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a ».00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.90. Inspecti. ns in the three State 
Warehouses the last week—42S hhds.”Maryland; 36 . 
hhds. Ohio, and | hhd. Pennsylvania. i 

FLour—white wheat family, »6.v0 a 6 50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.74 @ 4.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehanna, 
4.374 @ 4.50—Conn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grain, best red 
wheat .85 a .99—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00 —ordinary 
to good, .80 a .85--Corn, .34 a .35—Kye, 50—Oars; 
20 a .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Peas, .40a .50—CLover 
seep, 3.50 a 3.75—Timotny, 1.50 a 2.25—ORcHaARD 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3744 
-50 pr. Ib —Barveyv, .60a62—FLaxseen, .75 a.80—Core 
ton, Va. .8 a.94—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .lla@.12— 
Mississippi .10a.13—N. Car. .9a.10i—Geo. .9@.103— - 
Wuiskey, in hhds Ist proof, 21 a.214—bbls. 224 a 23— 
Woot, cofn., unwashed, .15 a. 16—washed, .18 a .20—§ 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220--Country, dew-rotted,-ton, 136 a4 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbk 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
« 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6 50; No. 2, 6.25; No. 3, 5.00— 
Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10; do. Eastern Shore, 123—. 
hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28—Plase 
ter Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.25; ground, 1.25 bbl, 

Sales of corn yesterday, fair quality white, at 35 cts, 
The demand this week is rather greater than the last. 


Marketinc—Apples, bush. $1.00; Butier, per Ib. .124 
a 25; Eggs, dozen, 10; P« tatoes bush. .50; Onions, do, 
-50; Chickens, doz. 1 50a 2.00; Beef prime pieces, Ib..8° 
a.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .64.a.7; Pork, 4.50 a 5.00; Greew 
Peas, per bush. .50 a 75; Radishes, bunch, .2a.3; Lets 
tuce, large heads, .3 a 4; Cauliflowers, do. 25 @ $743 
Carrots, .75; young Ducks, per doz. 2.50 a 3.00; young: 
Lambs, dressed, 1.75 a 2.00; do. Pigs, do. .75 a 874; prime 
Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00; Sausages, per Ib. .8 a «10; 
Strawberries, per quart, 187; Gooseberries, do. .18@ 
-20; Currants, do. .124; Cherries, do. .10 a .124; Rasp- 
berries, 182; Soft Crabs, doz. 1.00 a !.25; Hard do. do. 


"124 a 183. 


Hay, per ton, $9.00; Rye Straw, 5.50 a 6.00; Cub 
Grass, per bundle, .i0 2.124. ’ 





IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The subscriber has on hand and offers for sale, a quan- 
tity of superior Grain Cradics, mauufactured by David 
Little, of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Little’s 
celebrated patent Scythe Rifles, all of which will be 
warranted good. Likewise on hand, a full assortment 
of Gideon Davis’ Patent Ploughs, Barshare and Coulter 
Ploughs, which he will warrant to be equal to any in 
the country. Steel lined and cast iron Cultivators, for 
the culture of corn and tobacco: Shovel and Subhstra- 
tum Ploughs and Harrows. Also, his patent Cylindri- 
cal Straw Cutter, which has never been equalled for 
its kind in any country; Brown’s Vertical Wool Spin- 
ners, for family use, running six spindles, simple and 
efficient in its operation; Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans; 
patent spring Washing Machines; cast steel Axe+, Mat- 
tocks, Grubbing Hoes and Picks, Shovels, Spades, &c. 
&e. And can furnish to his customers, Garden Sceds, 
raised by the Shakers of Berkshire county, Mass. 

All tne above articles will be sold on reasonable 
terms for cash. Communications by mail (post paid,) 
will receive prompt attention. 

: JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., opposile the United Hotel. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





AGRICULTURE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


(From the unpublished agricultural correspondence of 


G. W. Jerrreys, of North Carolina. 
Pittsfield, (Massachusetts,) March 24, 1818. 
cz W. Jerrreys, Esa. 

“i Sir,—Your valuable letter of the 4th of last 
month was received in due course, and I thank you 
sincerely for your attention to my request. I had 
@# long desired to know something of the state of agri- 
culture in the south, and have read your letter with 
no ordinary gratification. I had some little know- 
ledge of the condition of agriculture in the easterly 
and southerly parts of your state, from a young man 
whom I educated, by the name of Marshall Dickin- 
son, who is settled at Greenville. Ona candid view 
of the representation you make of your present 
condition, it is not bad, but pear well, considering 
that for a cenf@ry your rural affairs have been con- 
signed to negroes and- overseers. With such in- 
struments, little or no improvements could be ex- 
ted. I cannot but think they are the worst con- 
ductors of farming operations. They are too ignorant 
to notice carefully any event or occurrence, and 
they have no curiosity to examine and no interest 
to excite to inquiry. I[t is not strange that your 
agriculture should fall far behind that of Pennsyl- 
vania and the northern states. In our communities, 
the labour is performed by men of observation— 
men of some learning and a decided habit of in- 
quiry—such as have motives to excite curiosity and 
stimulate them to mark daily occurrences. We 
too have our people of colour. In this town we 
have upwards of two hundred. They — 
have some education and property—but after all 
are less productive and valuable than an equal 
number of whites. But other difficulties attend 
your situation. Your country is too extensive for 
the population. So long as man can possess exten- 
sive domains, the shepherd habit will remain, and 
they will try to live with little labour and litte re- 
gard to order, industry or learning. ‘This is an in- 
convenience that has embarrassed us in the north, 
in times past. It will continue for some time to 
embarrass your settled purposes of improvement. 
Man is io his early existence a semi-savage, and is 
haunted with the Arabian spirit. Until the regions 
west and south of you are peopled, your operations 
must be slow. As soon as your own populaiion be- 
gins to be dense, and attached to a local habitation 
and home, then your efforts at system and intelli- 
gence in managing your lands, will be accelerated 
and prospered. It is the density of population that 
renders agricultural products valuable; of course 
agricultural knowledge and improvement will in 
that state of society be most sought for and obtain- 
ed. And it is in that state that the proprietors of 
the soil become its lords, and attain to great dis- 
tinction. ‘These ideas emanated fromyour account 
ofthe fine country you occupy, and will tend to 
encourage you to perseverance. The time cannot 
be far off, when‘your population willbe competent 
to render your rural occupations hghly valuable 
and prosperous. You therefore do vell, and merit 
and will soon command the best regards of men, by 
eommencing such operations as you refer to, and in 
perseverance you will convert your country into 
such a state as will render your situaion enviable. 
Your climate is more favourable tlan ours, and 
your soils probably as good or bette, The only 
advantages we possess over you, comists in an ex- 
eellent, well informed population, sccustomed to 
labour and habituated to industry. hope the time 
will come when events and arrangenents, by com- 
mon consent shall remove your blact population to 
the shores of the ocean that washes the borders of 
western America. The present atempts to effect 


many among you doubt the expediency or wisdom 
of the measure. Such must be misled, either by 
avarice or a wrong estimate of the object. It is 
easy to demonstrate that by the introduction of 
another species of population, together with the 
habits and means which they possess for efficient 
operations, the advantages will be incalculably 
greater. The climate forms the only objection, as 
your planters observe, to the measure. This is 
imaginary. Men can be innured to any climate — 
Nature has fitted man to inhabit every portion of 
the earth—nature will always gradually assimilate to 
every relation which the complicated affairs of social 
life require. In reference to the means of internal 
improvement, you mention that but one society is 
regularly organized among you. This may, indeed, 
be regretted, but is no subject of reproach to any 
private man—but it does fix much blame on those 
who have governed the state. It was their duty to 
watch over the general wellare, and from. time to 
time lay before the legislature and people plans for 
improving the condition of the community entrust- 
ed to their care. Plans for originating discoveries, 
and for encouraging the arts and sciences, the agri- 
cultural, and manufacturing and commercial inte- 
rests of the state, are subjects which should occu- 
py unceasingly the care and protection of those 
who are called to govern. The neglect of these 
greatest of civil duties, places an immense respon- 
sibility at the door of a governor or president. If 
you can but succeed duly to impress your gover- 
nors and senators on these subjects, you will not 
long want for societies, patronage and funds. Let 
your governors adopt for their model Governor 
Clinton and Governor Wolcott, and their legisla- 
tures, and North Carolina will not only commence 
a rapid improvement in her internal condition, but 
succeed beyond expectation, and soon find your- 
selves in possession of all the means of conducting 
@ prosperous and increasing navigation and com- 
merce. Permit me, sir, to press these considera- 
fions on your society. If you can succeed to ex- 
cite a spirit of inquiry, it will be accelerated by the 
certainty of its rewards, and of the inexhaustible 
resources it will procure for public and private 
wealth—honour and glory. ‘To this end you can 
never be better engaged than in a series of essays 
through your presses—by making these subjects 
the life of conversation, and by institating shows 
annually, by which attention and curiosity will be 
awakened, and on which occasions you will have a 
fine opportunity, by your addresses, to enlighten 
the people, and engage therm in this vast scheme of 
human happiness and glory. Already you, as one, 
have set a noble example, and are making the pro- 
per efforts to effect these great objects. Associate 
with you, if possible, men near and at a distance in 
the state; men of like views and devotion. Such 
a course will soon arouse the slumbering tenants of 
the earth, and awaken them toa view of their high 
destiny. 

I observe, with interest, your description of 
ploughs, &c. Much depends on well constructed 
ploughs and harrows. ‘Those built in Connecticut 
and sent off for sale, I have frequently seen, and 
generally are good. 1 believe you may procure 
them at New York of the best kind. In cultivating 
our Indian corn we sometimes use a small light 
plough, with two mould boards and a share with 
two wings. It answers a valuable purpose at se- 
cond time hoing; at first hoing we frequently use a 
hand harrow, made thus— 





that great purpose, I hope will succeed. No doubt 
No. 16.—VoL. 10, 


The sides are, say 94 feet long, and placed diverg- 


_| spring operations have six weeks. advance of 





ing, say 24 feet from inside to inside. There 
the wide end of the harrow two straight he 
like the old fashioned plough handles, with a 
towards the upper end of the handles of ani 
diameter, for the man to hold the harrow and guide 
it. The harrow will require fifteen small sized 
teeth, say half inch square and eight inches long, 
sharp at the point, to cut the soil. ‘The timber may 
be common slit work of hard timber, say four inch- 
es square—at the point of the triangle is a hole for 
aclevis and pin. It is drawn by a single horse, 
which the holder may guide by a small rein or cord, 
or rode by. a boy. This kind of harrow, I should* 
think, would be greatly useful in your corn fields. 
It will do more work in a day than ten negroes 
with hoes. This harrow may be aseful in € 
stage of the crop. It may be used on other grande 
to cover seed; but for the purpose of tilling sward 
land or hard soils after once ploughed, we use ano- 
ther kind of harrow of Jarger size and larger teeth, 
It is quite as necessary as the plough, and in an 
easy soil produces a great effect in pulverizing and 
mixing the soil. This kind of harrow is drawn by 
one corner, With two horses. It is built about 44 
feet square, with 24 teeth; it consists of four sticks 
of timber of five by four inches, thus— 
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b 




















The two cross Eps oe thin ale of an inch and 
a quarter, to inned, to steady the | i 

but if your land E new and rough, with stotupa, ba 
it will be best te omit the slats and put another - 
piece of timber at the open end. The teeth to-be 
divided equally over the square. This harrow: will 
cover six feet of ground when drawn angularly, and 
will reduce the soil rapidly, especially if you pass.it 
twice over the same ground. The seed harrow, (so. 
called,) to cover seed, is built in the same way, 
though only four feet square, of less sized timber, 
and same oumber of teeth, If the land is level- and 
free from stumps and rocks, you may put two of 
these hatrows together by a chain, either side b 
side, if the land is mellow, or if otherwise, to fol- 
low one after the other. I believe, sir, from these 
hints, you can build them to your liking—and I am 
strongly impressed that they will be most useful in 
working your soils, The teeth need not exceed an 
inch square, and twelve inches long for the large 
harrow—and the others in proportion. 

The roller you mention of Mr. Melville’s is an 
important implement to bury your seeds after the 
harrow, and especially on land intended for mow- 
ing. My roller, I believe, | have described to you 
heretofore. I think I was the first person who used 
one in Massechusetts. The roller is useful to roll 
down all winter crops, soon after freezing is past in 
the spring, to close the earth and bury the roots 
which the frost may have thrown up and exposed. 
to decay under a hot sun. When once tried ia 
this way, you will never omit it. 

At the time I am writing this, (April 3d,) we have 
snow, and the earth is frozen, and our ani are 
confined to forage and potatoes, It is, however, 
the usual season for commencing ploughing. ‘Bhe 
snows, I perceive, have fallen among you so 
March 20. I suppose, one year with another, 


e sow oats, peas, wheat, rye, and plant po 
all this month and into May, and even tou 
of May. Our harvest commences abd 
and extends to August 20, about which 
hay gétting is clase, Our autumn sowing is 





September 1, to October 1. The two last seasons « 
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wheat, rye, oats, barley and peas have yielded most|corn. The crop here is precarious and expensive,|crop. In all cases we prefer well rotted or decay- 


bountifully. Many fields of wheat and rye have 
yielded from 30 to 45 bushels, and a few have ac- 
tually had 50 bushels of rye to the acre. Potatoes 
yield from 200 to 400 bushels the acre. It is the 
most useful crop a farmer can raise. Barley and 
buckwheat, I have-no doubt, will be an acquisition 
to your farming. I rejoice to hear that your inte- 
rior communications are improving, especially that 
by the Danville.. This is a most important and inte- 
resting subject to you, and all the states situated far 
in the interior. Congress have very properly enter- 
ed on the consideration of the subject. It is deep- 
ly to be regretted that the President entertains 
doubts on constitutional grounds, about expending 
the monies of the general treasury for internal im- 
provements. We very much doubt his correctness, 
and we anxiously hope that Mr. Clay and his friends 
may overcome these doubts, and introduce a system 
calculated to do equal justice to every state, and 
to secure these invaluable interests. I notice with 
pleasure your remarks on a former letter of mine 
on the succession of crops. In the nature of things 
my position is well founded, and warranted by ex- 
perience. ‘The case you mention is the —- 
to the rule. Your plan of preparing materials for 
manure by covering it with your ploughs under the 
soil, in preference to preparing it in yards, heaps, 
vaults, &c, grows out of the peculiarity of your cli- 
mate and soil. Such is the heat with you, that the 
fermentation is rapid, and the decomposition in 
season to receive and aid the seed. On this sub- 
ject you know there is a diversity of opinion, and 
each writer may be right, and differ from the other 
local experiments. So much depends on the soil 
and heat, that no fixed rule can be prescribed. In 
warm, wet, close soils, coarse materials for manure 
do well; nay better than good decayed manure; but 
in a warm, light sandy or gravelly soil, the best pre- 
pared manure will prove the most useful, and it will, 
one time with another, prove best in a climate 
where the warmth is various and short. In this 
latitude corn stalks will scarcely decay in two sea- 
sons. They answer no purpose, and are of no va- 
lue out of the farm yard. ‘They must be kept there 
and mixed with other materials to decay. In this 
climate, coarse manure will not answer for any of 
our crops but potatoes. Our Indian corn does best 
when planted on a well prepared compost manure. 
The reason is obvious: your season is two months 
longer than ours—of course there is time for coarse 
manure to cecay, and for the corn to imbibe its 
salts. Our Indian corn is usually planted from the 
10th to the 20th of May, and we hope to see it har- 
den by the 20th of August, lest cool nights and 
frosts intercept it. Our Indian corn ears are small, 
compared with yours. We usually obtain 3510435 bs. 
to the acre. The stalks are small, and seldom ex- 
ceed seven feet in heighth. ‘The corn sits about 20 
inches from the ground, and we usually plant it in 
hills not exceeding three feet apart, and so much in 
right lines that we can harrow and plough it each 


"Th 
e article of peas is, with us, much esteemed 
and cultivated. We have many kinds, Our best 
for using when dry, are the large green peas, which 
we like as well as early peas not dry. We have the 
large white pea—the large yellow pea, anc several 
sorts of smaller peas, and very prolific. We sow 
them broadcast, at the rate of 24 to 3 bushels the 
acre. 

Your process for raising Indian corn is curious and 
particular. This mode of cultivation also grows 
out of your climate pretty much. ‘The long and in- 


tense heat of your climate renders it necessary to 
economize your water, and to irrigate as much as 
» possible, In this latitude we seldom suffer by heat, 
Yor drought. We sometimes have excessive rains; 
a 

and usually too much cool weather. We seldom 
taise more than from 100 to 300 bushels of Indian 





and is going into disuse. 

Labour ia this country will average for the six 
summer months $60, and the six winter months $48. 
We board the man, and he clothes himself. The 
sensibility you manifest on the subject of neat cat- 
tle, is a pledge that they will be improved, and their 
condition ameliorated. Good pastures in summer, 
and plenty of forage in winter, with slight sheds to 
protect them, and a due selection of the breed, will 
soon advance these animals among you toa most 
estimable condition. The farmer’s income may be 
doubled. With us, middling good dairy cows are 
worth from $25 to $30 a head cash—oxen from $70 
to $120 ayoke. The price of good fat beef now, is 
from $6 to $8 a hundred. For several years past 
cattle and beef have gradually advanced, and the 
prices now are too high for general convenience. 
Butter is worih 20 cents a pound, and good cheese 
from 12 to 14centsa pound. Sheepare pretty plen- 
ty andexcellent. We have many Merinoes and we 
continue to manufacture fine and elegant broad- 
cloths. I wish I could convey you a piece of fine 
blue cloth, that you might see how far we have ad- 
vanced in manufactures. Our cotton and woollen 
manufactures are reviving considerably, and the 
prospect is favourable. 

The management of a tobacco crop with you, is 
for trouble and expense, much like Indian corn 
here—the crop seldom pays the expense of cultiva- 
tion. It is devoutly to be hoped that we shall soon 
see tobacco planting succeeded by wheat and other 
white crops, to the great comfort and profit of land 
proprietors. Good roads, and convenient and safe 
water conveyance, will have much effect in produc- 
ing this change. In that event, the farmers may 
expect money from wheat and flour as readily as 
from tobacco, and with infinitely more benefit to the 
land. 

You ask what use farmers make of corn-stalks in 
this quarter? Corn-stalks (he alludes to corn-tops] 
sir, here, are valuable for forage to give our milch 
cows and sheep. ‘I'hey are managed in this way— 
as soon as the Indian corn begins to harden, the tops 
stalks are cut at the joints beside the ears and laid 
down a day or two, and then taken up and bound, and 
put into small stacks to cure with a top sheaf on to se- 
cure against rain; after a few dry days they be 
come cured, and then are housed or put into large 
stacks, and the tops secured by long straw. In this 
way they make much of our best forage. We now 
cut them fine by our straw cutters, which I heretofore 
mentioned to you; this process renders them of much 
more value. Our corn stalks are so sizeable and 
soft, that very little of them is lost; but if cut as 
above the animals eat them clean. 

You again inquire what are our principal resour- 
ces for manure? The first resource consists of our 
barn yard contents, composed of the refuse forage 
and cattle manure; this we never use the first season 
and not untill well rotted and decomposed. It is 
thrown into heaps, and there ferments and becomes 
a rich mass of decayed matter. It is carried out in 
autumn and placed in the fields, where it is to be 
used in large piles, so as to prevent washing and 
waste, and in the spring early, taken in carts, &c. 
and spread on the land. The yards are scraped 
clean, and thus made ready for new supplies. ‘T'o 
this species we add compost manure, usually coilected 
in June and July; by ploughing up the surface of 
the earth, and mixing it with ashes, dry or leached, 
and lime, all mixed and thrown into heaps to ma 
ture. Wealso use ailuvial earth or soil, collected in 
low places—also plaster and marls. We are also 
heginning to use green crops, particularly buckwheat 
sowed thick, and when a foot high, turned in witha 
plough; then sowed again, and harrowed down with 
the furrow, and at a suitable time turned in again 
with the plough. This process will restore any of 


ed substances for manures. ‘The obvious reason of 
this preference, is the shortness of the warm sea. 
son, and their more active qualities and effects 
on vegetation. On the subject of orchards, we 
have several persons of skill and experience. Thi, 
country abounds in apples, pears, plumbs, peaches, 
currants, gooseberries, cherries, raspberries, black« 
berries, strawberries, &c. In the Massachusetts 
agriculturaj papers, there are several on the planti 
and rearing of orchards, We have professed fruit. 
erers or nursery men, cultivators of all kinds of 
fruit, for setting the trees. On Long Island, near 
New York, there are several extensive nurseries of 
fruit of every sort, proper for the United States.— 
Few of our farmers here are in the habit of writ- 
ing much; yet they can do it if necessary; some of 
them have excellent orchards and fruit. If you 
will express to me particularly your wishes on this 
subject, | will procure for you an intelligent and cor- 
rect epitome of information, that shal} enable you to 
effect your purposes. I have as much and as great 
variety of fruitas you commonly find.—It was all 
planted and raised by myself. 

- On the subject of a dairy.— We have in this coun- 
ty the largest and best dairies in the United States, 
The Cheshire cheese is famous in the south as eve- 
ry where. I will do myself the pleasure of obtain- 
ing from some of the best managers, their manner of 
conducting this business. There is much written 
and well written among our agricultural papers, on 
the subject of dairies. Yet, sir, 1 fear no written in- 
structions will enable an inexperienced person to 
manufacture good cheese; more depends on expert 
ence than any thing else. If you should, one or 
more of you, form a dairy establishment, [ should 
recommend to send to the north for some young 
man and woman bred in a dairy establishment, to 
come and manage for you; I will, however, consult 
some persons of experience, and write you the re 
sult. 

You inquire how long land is kept in grass before 
the green sward is ploughed up? We usually keep 
it in graes from 3 to 5 years if used for mowing; and 
for pastures longer, say 5 to7 years. But, sir, the 
time depends much on how thoroughly the land was 
seeded, and whether the land was yearly mowed 
while the grass was in blow, or had gone to seed, and 
whether the pastures happen to be fed elosely and no 
grass left yearly to go to seed, and fall to supply new 
stalks. If you allow your grasses every other 
year in mowing grounds, to go to seed and fall, and 
do not feed after mowing close, and do not suffer 
creatures in the spring to tread and bite the roots, 
such grounds will continue much longer. So with 
your pastures; every other year kép out your crea- 
tures until the grasses have gone to seed, and then 
turn in; the seed will fall sufficiently to continue 
the pastures many years. This discreet manage- 
ment will saveyou from frequent plou;. hing and seed- 
ing. It is indeed the best course of management for 
good farming, but if your lands are not consideralile 
and only sufficent to answer your necessary purpo- 
ses, perhaps a more active, and somewhat expensive 
course will be expedient; and, in that event, you 
must plough aid seed more frequently. 

When land is taken into tillage, it is usually pat 
the first seasoneither to wheat, rye, or Indian corn— 
more common'y with wheat. It is common to tura 
it over the swerd, harrow it smooth and fine on the 
furrow, and phat it to Indian corn and potatoes— 
The next seascn put it to wheat, using plaster, or 
compost or yatd manure, and then put on the grass 
seed with the wheat. I am doing thus this season, and 
shall sow of redclover and herd’s grass seed, at least 
twelve bushels. ‘The clover is worth $11 75 by the 
bushel, and theherd’s grass $2 a bushel. We shall 
have this seasonunder the plough, about 100 acres; 
this with us is censiderable; but with you a trifle. If 








your lands, and Gt them for a wheat or Indian corn 





we had your length of season, we could double out 
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i operations; but our time covers a little more 
than half your space. The summer season of course 
is a busy, most active and delightful scene. 

I believe that I have now answered so far as pro- 

, all. the inquiries made aa — = a 

will prove useful and satisfaetory to yon, = 

aT canines I can only say, that I have intended 
to answer your wishes so far as experience and ob, 
servation have enabled me. Whatever remains not 
sufficiently answered, shall be attended to whenever 
again hear from you; I ought to have answered you 


before, but it has not been in my power as I am 


situated. ' 

‘[have now sir, thrown on paper, in a desultory 
manner, much like a free conversation, my ideas re+ 
lative to your inquiries, with such incidental remarks 
and suggestions as emanated from the subjects of ex- 
amination. ‘This communication is made in a plain 
and unlearned dress, which I prefer in treating on 
these matters. I hope it will give no offence to your 
discriminating mind and taste; I could pursue a dif- 
ferent course if I saw it to be useful; what I have 
stated, I know; it is the fruit of considerable expe- 
rience, and conformable to our climates and soils. 
Yet sir, I am far from believing that/ have made 
novel diselosures; I have an impression that your In- 
quiries and observations have anticipated most of 
what I have written; it may be useful to you as con- 
firming doubtful points; and it may originate ina 
fruitful, active mind, reflections that may arrive at 
valuable results. - If { should be so fortunate as to 
have answered any of these purposes, [ shall be sa- 
tisfied and happy. Before I close, I would again 
advert to the subject of manures, used in different 
stages of decomposition. You seem to be impressed, 
that coarse and undecayed substances, placed on the 
Jand, and covered with the plough, is to be prefer- 
red in your soils and climates. [It may be so, provid- 
ed the materials happen to be saturated with urine, 
and yard salts; unless they happen to be in this con- 
dition, I must doubt the utility of the practice. The 
ce cy and dews and even rains, with mich 
heat, have a decisive effect on decaying substances, 
and they acquire from these sources, strong oe 
gations of alkali. I am therefore inclined to believe, 
that under your state of the thermometer, the ani- 
mating principle of vegetation would, with well ma- 
tured manure, be more active and bring the crop to 
an earlier and more successful maturity; but nothing 
short of careful experiments will decide the prefer- 
ence. In England, they use much coarse manure, and 
think it best; but the practice is questioned. Their 
soils are generally very stiff and compact; they use 
such manure to loosen the soil and give it air; and 
pe | add great quantities of lime, to excite activity 
in decomposing these substances; the whole process 
there may answer; but it has never succeeded here. 
Sometimes straw spread on low meadow grounds, or 
uplands exposed to drought, has done well; but the 
practice is limited; hereafter, | hope to see more of 
your remarks on this subject—it will give tae plea- 
sure to read your letters, whenever you find leisure 
to write; and so far as my means and avocations per- 
mit, you will not cease to have in convenient time, 
the answers. I should like to send you some agri- 
eultural papers, if 1 could do it without subjecting 
you to expense—also, would send you specimens of 
our wheats, ryes, oats, barleys, peas, buckwheat, cu- 
eumbers, pumpkins, winter squashes, &c. Ihavea 
small quantity of fine summer wheat from China, 
which exceeds any wheat I ever saw—I shall soon 
sow it—when harvest arrives, I will let you hear 

it does—can you point out a way by which 
I can convey things to you. 
Iam, sir, 
With sentiments, 
Of sincere esteem and regard, 
Your obliged, 
Humble servant, 


THOMAS GOLD. 


ORCHARD GRASS. - 


. 


Our fathers, grandfathers, and great grandfathers 
never raised orchard grass; therefnes we have never 
raised it, appears.to be the only possible reason, 
why the farmers, particularly those who had stock, 
did not, half a century ago, cultivate this valuable 
grass. Very few of our farmers know it when they 
see it, and as to its valuable properties, they under- 
stand as little about them as they do about Hebrew. 
Were it otherwise, and the benefits of this grass 
generally known, it would long since have been in 
general cultivation, ‘To introduce it as a beneficial 
object to the notice of the farmer, is the design of 
this publication. One of the important benefits is, 
that it furnishes the earliest spring pasture, which 
may be continued till the month of May. Next, you 
cut it in June, and cure it for hay before it seeds; 
or you may let it seed, and save the seed something 
in the manner of saving timothy, only it is recom- 
mended that it be put into small sheaves and shock- 
ed in the field for eight or ten days, and carried 
‘from the shock to the threshing floor. In every 
stage, heating ought to be avoided, and even when 
threshed out and on the floor, when in a large quan- 
tity, heating ought to be avoided by stirring. It 
will produce twenty, thirty, or forty bushels of seed 
to the acre; the lowest price is two dollars and fifty 
cents a bushel. The under hay is used either as 
fodder in the winter, or may be sold at so much a 
ton for packing china and other wares. It yields, 
like clover, a second crop, which makes good 
winter provender. A short time after the second 
crop is off, you turn your stock upon it, and pas- 
ture it till January. Again, it does not require 
rich ground tq grow it. Nevertheless, like other 
grasses, rich ground will make the best hay, and 
produce most seed; but a soil not rich, will pro- 
duce a better crop of orchard grass, than it will of 
tiaothy, particularly if clover be sown with it.— 
»A@otwer advantage: after the first year it will banish 
fro.g where it grows, all foul weeds; and another con- 
veniency attending it is, that after it has been once 
set, the farmer has little else to do with it, than for 
successive years to pasture it, and cure it for hay 
or seed. Farmers try it, and sow the seed thick. 
Baltimore, June, 1828. M. 





A VALUABLE Cow. 
Dowington, (Penn.) June S. 

Mr. Abner Baldwin; of East Caln township, has 
a small cow, supposed to weigh about four hundred 
pounds, with small horns, from which he has made, 
in one week, fourteen pounds of excellent butter; 
and feels confident that, in a week or two hence, 
when the pasture improves, he can make sixteen 
pounds per week! Considering the size of the 
cow, We are of opinion that she stands unrivalled as 
a butter maker. 





HEMP AND CORN CULTURE. 
Extract—See American Farmer, No. 8, page 59. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. York, May 5, 1828. 

I received your letter of the 2d inst., and take the 
earliest opportunity to reply to it. Ishave had some 
conversation with Mr. Dritt again on the subject of 
raising hemp. He plants the seed in the same row 
with the corn, about two feet apart. The plough- 
ing equally benefits the hemp and corn, sometimes 
a plant of hemp will grow out of the same hill of 
corn, and be productive. Mr. Dritt plants his hemp 
seed, in every other row of corn, so that the crop 
can have a sufficiency of sun and air. This was 
not mentioned in my communication, it would: be 
well for you to insert it, if not too late. I believe 
I can give you an account of the whole process of 
cultivating hemp, and preparing it for market. | 













ng the vine, and. the manufacture of wine: 1 
am promised information from those who have 
been most suécessful in these pursuits. Mr. Biche} 
berger, my weighbour, whose vineyard hias. been 
noticed by yew, and who cultivates the grape most 
extensively, will give me-the desired information— 
all of which I-will transmit to you when at leisure. 


—————>—_——_ 
MORTICULTURE. 








ON THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE 
OF SILK. 


Extracts from the Manvat on tHe Covture ann 
Masuracture or Siix, prepared and communi- 
cated for the American Farmer, with remarks and 
notes, by @ correspondent and practical cultivator. 

(Continued from p. 76.) 

The whole of this chapter might have been com- 
pressed into a tenth part of its present compass. 
Indeed the process of obtaining the eggs, is like all 
the other braaches of this subject, extremely sim- 
ple; but as I have given. my mode in the notes at- 
tached to the first number of these extracts, I shall 
merely on this oceasion refer the reader to them. 


Hatching of the Moths, and their Preservation. 

Cocoons, kept in a temperature of 66°, begin to 
be hatched after fifteen days: those kept in a heat 
between 71° and 73°, begin to come forth after 
eleven or twelve days. The room in which the 
moths ‘are uced should be dark, or at least 
there should be only sufficient light to distinguish 
objects. This is an important rule,and must be 
carefully attended to. The moths do not come 


forth in great numbers the‘first or nd day; they 
are chit hatched on the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh Gays, according to the degree of heat of 


the plec¢ in which the cocoons are kept. The 
hours <i the moths barst the cocoons in greatest 
number, aré-the three and four hours ltr gun 

if the temperature be from 64 to 66°. The male 
moths, the very moment they come out, go eagerly 
in quest of the female: when they are united, they 
must be placed on frames covered with linen, 
made in such a manner as to allow the linen to be 


E 


raising the united moths. They must be held by . 
the wings, in order not to separate them: if this 
happens, they must be replaced on the tables of 
the moths of their own sex. When one small table 
is filled with moths in a state of union, they are te 
be carried into a small room, sufficiently and 
fresh, and which can be made very dark. rag 
employed the first hours of the day in selecting a 

carrying the united moths, the males and females 
which are found separate on the tables, are to be 
brought into contact, put on other frames, and car- 
ried into the dark room. It is easy to ascertain if there 
are more females than males. The body of the fe- 
male is nearly double the size of that of the male; 
besides, the male which is single, beats about its 
wings at the least approach of light. The hoar 
must be noted, at which the tables containing the 
united moths were placed in the dark room, If, 
after this operation is over, there still remain some 
moths of each sex, they are to be placed in « small 
perforated box, until the moment favourable for 
their union arrives. From ‘time to time they must 
be looked at, to see if they separate, in that 
they may be brought anew into contact. When 
any thing is to be done in the dark chamber, as lit- 
tle light as possible must be admitted, only suffi- 
cient to distinguish objects. The more light there - 
is, the more moths are disturbed and tro in. 
‘their operations, as light is too~ stimu 
‘them* The boxes are very convenient to ket 








will also communicate to you our system. of cul- 


* Ihave before observed, that my cocoons were ex- 
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uiet the males which remain, and thus prevent the 
dae powder adhering to their wings from flying 
about, and the destruction of their wings, and con- 
sequently, the loss of their vital power. The co- 
coons must be removed as fast as they are pierced 
by the moth; for being moist, they communicate 
their humidity to those which are still entire. The 
paper, also, on the trays when soiled, is to be re- 
moved, and fresh supplied. Constant attention is 
required during the whole day, as there is a suc- 
cession in the process of hatching and union of the 
moths, which occasionally vary in relative propor- 
tion to one another. ‘Instead of a frame, paper 
may be used for the purpose of receiving the eggs. 
A few good cocoons will not produce a moth, owing 
to their hardness, which prevents the moth from 
making a hole by which to come forth. 

Separation of the Moth, and laying the Eggs. 

If there be an excess of males, they must be 
thrown away; if of females, males must be allotted 
to them, which have already been in a state of 
union, Great care must be taken, when the cou- 
ples are separated, not to injure the males. The 
male ought not to remain united more than six 
hours.¢ After the lapse of that time, take the moth 
by the wings and the body, and separate them gen- 
tly. All the males which are no longer in union, 
must be placed upon the frames; the most vigorous 
are afterwards selected, and united with those fe- 
males which have not yet had a mate. Other vi- 
gorous males must be preserved in a separate box, 
and kept in darkness. When there is likely to be 
a want of males, let them remain united to the fe- 
male, the first time only five hours instead of six. 
The females are not injured by waiting for the 
male even many hours; the only loss sustained is 
that of some eggs which are not impregnated. Be- 
fore separating the two sexes, prepare, in a cool, 
dry, airy chamber, the linen on which the moth is 
to deposite its eggs- ‘The following is the manner in 
which the cloth must be arranged: Six hours, as 
just said, is the usual time for the moths to remain 
united; for, in that time, the eggs of the female 
will be fully impregnated. It is also the general 

ctice not to use the male for another female: 
But Mr. Delonchamps, already quoted, assures us 
that, in the event of having more female than male 
moths, the latter may be again used to profit. In 
~ the year 1824, he raised many worms ams eggs, 
the produce of a sixth coupling, which were fully 

wal to those produced from eggs at the first.— 
The union continued never less than from 20 to 24 
hours. The male, after a sixth union, appeared as 
lively and as brisk as at first, but he had no more 
females. The eggs, from even a thirteenth union 
ef the same male with different females, had all 
the characters of those of the best quality. In 
these cases the disunion of the pair was, moreover, 
never spontaneous, but always required tu be effect- 
ed by the hands. 





posed to all the light of day, and that the moths re- 
eeived.no injury from it. Indeed it is not easy to con- 
ceive how the moths could obtain this seclusion from 
light. in a state of nature! 

f This appears to me to be a most ridiculous inter- 
ference with nature. It can certainly do no good, and 
must do some harm. The moths ought to left to 
themselves and allowed to couple and to separate as they 

lease. A gentleman last year followed the plan of se- 
parating the moths, and a few weeks ago a quantity of 
is came under my observation; when I found that 
probably ene third of them were unfecundated! This 
must always be the case when such a mode is practised. 
It is a fact, which does not seem to have attracted the 
notice of the writer of the Manual, that the moths cou- 
ple severat times; and of course, if they are entirely 
ted after the first coupling, many eggs will not be 
fecundated. {allow the males and females to remain 
together during the whole time, even of laying the eggs. 
1 have no unfecundated eggs, nor have] found the least 


A tressel is here referred to as represented ina 
plate. It is a frame, somewhat resembling the raft- 
ers of a house. It is between 4 and 5 feet high, and 
between three and four long. Two slats are at- 
tached across each side, and a narrow board nailed 
edgewise across each side 5 or 6 inches from the bot- 
tom. ‘The manual then continues: Upon the tressel 
lay a cloth, so that it may hung equally on each side. 
The ends of the cloth must cover the boards below. 
The more perpendicular the lateral parts of the 
tressel are, the less soiled will be the cloth, by the 
evacuation of the liquid that comes from the moths. 
The moths which have been united six hours, are 
then to be gently separated, the females placed on 
the frame, and carried to the tressel and placed on 
the cloth, one over another, beginning at the top, 
and going downwards. Note the time at which the 
moths are placed on the cloth, taking care to keep 
those which are placed afterwards separate, to avoid 
confusion. The females that have had a virgin mate 
must be treated in the same manner as those which 
have been united with one that had been coupled 
previously five hours. The females should be left 
on the cloth 36 or 40 hours, without being touched. 
At this time, if it be observed that the linen has not 
been well stocked with eggs, other females must be 
placed on it, in order that the eggs may be equally 
distributed. When the heat of the room is 77° or 
79°, or when at 63° or 65°, the eggs will be yellow, 
that is, unimpregnated, or of a reddish color, that is, 
imperfectly impregnated, and will not produce 
worms. ‘The temperature of the room must there- 
fore be kept between these extremes. Sometimes a 
female moth will escape from its mate. before im- 
pregnation, and produce many useless eggs. Mr. 
Swayne remarks, “that he had a-cocoon of an 
orange color given to him, the moth of which hap- 
pened to be a female. From this, by coupling with 
a straw-colored mate, were propagated all that he 
had of an orange colour. Hence he concludes tbat 
the colour of the silk depends chiefly upon the fe- 
male.” If this should be found a fact, we may have 
a rule whereby to avoid the orange coloured breed, 
which are not approved of, by choosing for eggs 
those female cocoons which are of a straw or white 
hue. ‘he famale cocoons, as before noted, are gene- 
rally larger than the males, and not so much pointed 
as they are, and are without the ring or depression 
in the middle, which commonly distinguishes the co- 
coons containing the latter. 

Eight or ten days after the deposition of the eggs, 
the jonquil colour peculiar to them, will change to a 
reddish grey, and afterwards into a pale clay hue.—- 
They are of a lenticular form, and on both surfaces 
there is a slight depression. 


Preservation of the eggs. 


Collect the eggs which have fallen on the cloth 
covering the shelves of the tressel, and put them in 
a box, in layers net more than half the breadth of the 
finger. The cloths raised from the tresse] when 
quite dry, are to be folded and placed in a dry room, 
the temperature of which does not exceed 65°, nor 
below the freezing point, $2°. If water does not 
freeze in the room, in a dish, leave the cloths there 
until spring* 

During the summer, the cloths must be examined, 
to remove insects. ‘To preserve the cloths always in 
fresh air, place them on a frame of cord, which should 
be attached to the ceiling, and inspect them every 
month. 

There exists a notion that, every two or three 
years, the eggs should be changed. It requires lit- 





injury to be done them in consequence of the pursuit 
of this natural mode. 

*I exposed silk-worm eggs to very cold weather, even 
to a temperature in which ice a quarter of an inch 
thick was formed in the room in one night, and they 





were not injured. 


tle to be said on this egregious error. To supposs 
that the good cocoons of a cultivator, after a few 
years, are no longer fit to produce good seed, and 
yet that these cocoons can give good seed for the 
use of another, would Le to admit a superstitious 
contradiction, which reason, practice, and science, 
alike condemn. A change of seed can alone be ne. 
cessary when, from great neglect for a series of 
years of the worms, a diminutive race has been 
duced. Worms, properly treated, will never 
nerate. “Good keep will always produce good 
worms..” On the subject of the degeneracy of silk- 
worms in the United States, the most positive infor. 
mation can be given. 

Mr. Samuel Alexander, of Philadelphia, says, 
“From my own observation, | am convinced that 
silk-worms, cultivated in Pennsylvania, instead of 
degenerating, improve; proof of which 1 possess, in 
comparing the cocoon of four years since, with those 
of the last year. I can say with truth, the worms 
hatched from the eggs I brought from the south of 
Europe, produced annually better silk.” The testi 
mony of Mr. Sharrod McCall, of Gadsden county, 
Florida, is still more decisive. A sample of beauti- 
ful sewing silk, sent with his communication to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was part of a parcel pro- 
duced by worms, the stock of which he has had 
thirty years, and they were obtained from a mater 
nal ancestor, who had possessed them many years 
before. During all this long period, no degeneracy 
has been observed. Let proper care be taken of sill 
worms, and no deterioration will take place. The 
time has passed when the idle reveries of Buffon, 
Robertson, De Pauw, and others, respecting the 
tendency of nature “‘to be little” and degenerate eve- 
ry thing foreign in the new world, were received as 
truths, Facts, proud facts, demonstrate not on 
the gross absurdity of their positions, but the supen- 
ority of every American animal and vegetable, when 
compared with similar productions in the old world, 





FRUIT TREES. 
Dear Sir: 28th May, 1828. 


In mine of the 9th April, [an extract from which 
was published in this vol. No. 7, page 51,) I stated, 
as a singular fact, that but few of our fruit trees had 
then blossomed. It was doubtful, at that time, whe- 
ther many of them would not die. They have con- 
tinued to blossom in succession, ever since, and 
some are now in bloom. Their blossoms are quite 
sparse, and the leaves of many are only beginning 
to grow. That these trees which often bloom in Fe 
bruary with us, and always in March, should have 
been so much retarded by the peculiarity of our wi 
ter, and that the warmest ever known, seems to me 
a phenomenon sufficient to attract the observation of 
the learned. If this extraordinary effect has been 
experienced in other states, I hope it will be stated, 
that it may be known how far the unknown cause 
may have extended its influence. ; 

My anticipations of the destructive effeets of our 
late frosts, have been fully realized. 

Very respectfully, &c. . 

Joun S. Sxinser, Esq. A. PICKENS. 

N. B. I will thank any of your correspondents, te 
give the fuli pedigree of the famous Virginia raee 
horse Sir Hal. 





OLIVES. 


On the 19th ult. we published a paragraph from 
the Darien Gazette, in which the editor acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a peck of native olives, said to 
be of as fine a quality as those imported from Sicily + 
and Italy, with a remark that “they were the first 
he had seen in Georgia.”* We are now informed, 
on good authority, that “olives of a very excellent 
quality, have fer several years been quite abundant 





on Cumberland Island, in the vicinity of Port St 
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%s, Geo. and that during the month of August 
enya bushels of them were sold at the latter 
lace, at seventy-five cents: the bushel.” ‘This in- 
telligence is gratifying. It adds another to the many 
evidences which have already been afforded, that 
the diversities of our soil and climate are capable of 
furnishing most of the luxuries as well as the neces- 
saries of life, and that by a proper direction of do- 
mestic industry, we may render ourselves almost, if 
pot entirely independent of foreign productions. It 
also suggests the advantage of more frequent expe- 
riments in agriculture than we are accustomed to 
make. We hope that the perfection which these 
olives have attained, may lead to their more exten- 
sive and profitable cultivation at the South; and that 
they may eventually supersede the demapd for those 
of Deropean growth. [Georgia paper. 


—_—weee 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


CHEAP SPINNER. 
Ma. Jouw S Sauer. Virginia, 28th May, 1828. 

Sir: I notice in your American Farmer, No. 7, 
vol. 10,a communication from a gentleman in Mil- 
ledgeville, Geo. signed Fansh Carter, expressing a 
wish to know, ifa spinning machine could be procu- 
ped such as would answer family use. I also noticed 
io three or four previous numbers, a similar and 
anonymous communication, dated Harrisville, Ken- 
tucky. 1 now inform those gentlemen, and southern 
planters generally, through the medium of your wide- 
jy circulated paper, [ am in possession of a family 
spinner and cotton carder, designed solely for famt- 
ly use, being the fruits of two years labour to bring 
it to its present perfection. I cannot here with 
any propriety, use panegyric on the perfections 
of these machines, but their merits must force 
their way and become in general use. The spinner. 
is now patented, and is thought to be as durable. 
eheap and simple, (if not more so,) than any machine 
now in use. Its probable cost will be something’ 
like the following: 

A workman 3 days, at $1.83; from 6 to 12 steel 
spindles may be used, at 25 cents each; an iron 
erank 50 cents, being the only iron about it; wire 
and tacks 124 cents. The right of using it will bear 
@ proportion to the cost of making, which is intend- 
ed to bring it within the reach of every poor family. 

From six to eight cuts of cotton or woollen yarn, 
ean be spun in a day, on each spindle; six have been 
done; a child of ten years old, black or white, is suf- 
ficient to work it, being done by the foot sitting on a 
ehair. To adjust the quality of thread, is done by 
moving two pegs, spinning it from twine or cord to 
— of fineness wanting. 

‘The probable cost of the cotton carding machine, 
will range from $20 to $30, and is equally durable 
and simp!e, moved by the foot also, with ease.— 
The speed is about equal in discharging rolls in a 

ven time or number, to the common woollen card- 
ing machine. A model is now in progress for the 

atent office for this machine. Agents will be made 
in different states, and shall visit the southern states 
myself, as soon as practicable. 

Gentlemen at a distance, desirous of having the 
use of either, or both these machines, will inform me 
of it. A complete drawing, with corresponding re- 
ferences, so as to render the whole perfectly under- 
stood, will be sent them, on condition of their enclo- 
sing $10 for both. Enclosed, { send youa copy ver- 
batim, of three certificates presented, of the family 
spinners, which | would thank you to publish; some 
ofthe siguers are well known at Washington city. 

Tam yours, &c. 
WM. R. McCALL. 


Vincennes, Sep. 1827. 
We, the undersigned, citizens of ple ab have 





Wn. R. McCall, called the “Family Spinner.” So 
far as we are capable of judging, we think it an im- 
provement over any machine we know of. We 
think a person familiarized to it, can spin treble the 
quantity that can be done on the big wheel; the ma- 
chine is simple and easily worked, and is calculated 
to spin fine or coarse, as may be wanted. 


Signed, JAMES SMITH, 
SAML. SMITH, 
D. S. BANNER, 
WM. BUSTCH, 
SAML. TOMLINSON. 
N: SMITH, G. W. RUBLE, - 
FRED. WATSON, WM. TWIGG, 
HENRY RUBLE, MARTIN ROBISON. 
J. KEYKENDALL, M. D. 
JOHN BODALETT, R. Land Office. 


I do certify, that I have borrowed a“ Family Spin- 
ner” of Mr. McCall, in order to try if any thing could 
be done withit Justice to Mr. M. and candour to 
the public, compels me to state, that the machine is a 
valuable acquisition to the public. I have learned 
to spin a good thread without much difficulty; some- 
thing like 3 or 4 dozen per day; the machine is sim- 
ple in all its parts, and easily worked, nor is it liable 
or can it get much out of order. So well am I pleased 
with it, | intend to have one—Upon the whole, I 
think Mr. M. deserves well of country for the inven- 
tion. HENRY BARKMAN. 

Nov. 27th, 1827. 

We, the undersigned, have had six dozen yarn 
spun on Mr. McCall’s “ Family Spinner,” and jus- 
lice to him, and candour to the public, compels us to 
state, the thread spun is as good as any we have 
seen made on the big wheel; we have no hesitation 
in saying, the machine is no trick, but a labour sav- 
ing one; we say candidly, there is less labour in 
using it, than on the common big wheel. 

ELIZABETH BARKMAN, 
MARGARET BARKMAN. 


Merchants. 


October 5, 1827. 





—————— 


LADIES’ DEPARTMINT. 








(From the American Journal] of Education.) 


EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. , 

The following practical suggestions are taken 
from the work on domestic education, mentioned in 
our last number. Several of the author's remarks 
apply more directly to the state of education‘in Eng- 
land; but the spirit and intention of the observations 
embodied in this article will admit of a useful applica- 
tion to all attempts at improvement in the instruc- 
tion of the female sex. _ 

“To that middling class of life, to which these 
thoughts are principally directed, there is no female 
accomplishments more valuable than housewifery. 
By that class it is sufficiently prized as an accom- 
plishment? or wisely inculcated as a necessary branch 
ofeducation? Itis feared not. Few girls are regu- 
larly initiated into the various household duties; yet, 
to all girls, the knowledge of them is essential, since 
as wives, daughters, or sisters, all will probably have 
households to superintend. How extensive the mis- 
chiefs caused by ignorance of housewifery, we eve- 
ry day hear and see painful instances. ‘The misery 
endured by the helpless untaught individual, in feel- 
ing her ignorance, and seeing the varied forms of 
evil that ignorance produces, must be most severe. 
Let not mothers wilfully condemn their daugh- 
ters to sorrow, disgrace, and error, from which it 
is so easy to rescue them. : 

““The duties of housewifery being generally of an 
active and desultory nature, are usually very agree- 
able in the performunce to active and variety-loving 
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ane popieed.< ant we shail enla 
pleasures of girls, by the same encouragement 
which. we prosecute their improvement... 
«Bat there is one cau‘ion that must be undeviating- 
ly regarded. In pursuing the superintendence. of 
housekeeping, girls must act as.the mild but respect 
ed directors of servants, not as their associates,.con- 
fidants, and playmates. This rule can be easily 
enforced. Children should be taught to. Ber- 
vants as fellow creatures,” as beings like themselves, 
prone to error, but capable of virtue.. At the same 
time, they should be taught that, whilst they may 
love and pity those beneath them, and respect those 
above them, it is always most wise to choose their 
companions and friends, as much as ible, in 
their own rank:—on this principle, namely, that they 
may not learn to domineer over mean associates, 
nor cringe beneath great ones. Ms 
“This premised, the first lessons of housewifery 
should be practised under the eye of the mother.— 
At fifteen years of age, a girl will know a 
arithmetic to be ready at accounts, and will 
sufficient judgment to reason fairly on what she ob- 
serves. At that age she may occasionally attend her 
mother in her daily visit to the kitchen and the lar- 
der. Let her behold the arrangement of 
business—the manner of giving direetions—the 
plan of furnishing supplies;—she will thas gradually 
imbibe a clear conception of all such matters—she 
will understand the usefulness of method—she will 
find out the usual consumption of a family;—she may 
be taught, by example, to censure with mildness=—to 
listen to reasonable excuses,—to be poremsyaes in 
just orders—to know what to expect from the indus- 
try, and what to pardon to the frailty of domestics, 
“To avoid a dangerous association with menials, 
it would be advisable to bound the exertions of the 
youthful housekeeper to superintendence. Unless 
urged by imperious necessity, let not girls .assiet the 
labours of servants. It is money badly saved to 
make.them perform any humble business, which for 
a few shillings, could be performed by a hireling.— 
The mother had better do it herself, if she eannot 
afford those few shillings, or dispense with smart 
clothing for herself or her child, to meet the expense, 
or be present when her,child is so occupied, ~~ 
“It is not from a sentiment of pride that thie 
is so earnestly recommended, but it is from a desi 
to check the dissemination of error. When a young 
lady and her maid are engaged togethier in some oc- 
cupation, they must enter into conversation; now; of 
what nature must that conversation prove. : Th 
maid would not understand the wisdom, hor 
the morality, of her polite associate; but both maid 
and miss could understand, and we fea, both relish, 
the retailed news Ay ea tes of neigh- 
bours and petty scandal. is “or 
nication bath cnaid and eins aah ccataminated. "he 
menial is encouraged in habits of espionage and 
scandal, and the mind of the young lady is irrepara- 
bly vulgarized and poisoned. It were better she 
should perform the whole labour in the parlour ov 
her own chamber, than that such a fearful risk 
should be run by association ‘with a servant. — 
“The management of the breakfast and tea-table, 
will induce some knowledge of performing the he- 
nours of the mistress of a house. Occasionally, the 
whole arrangement of the house may devolve on 
the young housekeeper. At sixteen she may be 
invested in all the rights and duties of household sv- 
perintendence. The mother may sometimes inter- 
fere with advice, but let the whole ibili 
rest with the daughter, that thus, being thrown on her 
own powers, she may early learn judiciously to ex- 
ert those powers. e have seen girls of 
very judiciously conduct house irs; 


Ne 
*In the life of Mr. Edgeworth, published by his daugh 





ter, it is gratifying to read the retraction of some of 
gentleman’s severe strictures on servants. = * 
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when mistakes occur, as occur they must to begin- 
ners; in all the offices and businesses of life, it is 
better they should occur under the paternal roof, 
where partial relatives are prompt to excuse and re- 
medy, than in the first days of bridal management, 
when the agitated mind is full of the variety and no- 
velty of its duties, and new friends and new kindred 
are less disposed to pardon and correct. 

“Great pains are taken to instil knowledge into the 

uthful mind: the memory is loaded with facts and 
morals, and the various branches of learning, in arts 
and sciences, are carefully taught. But, with this 
knowledge, and with this learning, it is necessary, 
at the same time, to inspire a resolution, and to in- 
duce a habit of bringing the acquired information 
into use. By reflecting on the traits of character, 
and the facts recorded in biography, many excellent 
maxims could be drawn for the conduct of life, and 
even our skill in any of the fine arts, and our fami- 
liarity in any of the abstruser sciences, might be 
made subservient to the purposes of domestic duty. 
A young lady, acquainted with the general princi- 
ples of chemistry, could, with increased intelligence 
and precision, direct many of the domestic opera- 
tions of a household; and, some knowledge of the 
laws of nature, (as developed in natural-and experi- 
mental philosophy,) would tend to many useful re- 
sults in the business of private life. So far from 
thinking it a degradation to use the information, ob- 
tained from such sources, to the purposes of house- 
hold and domestic matters, it should be impressed 
on the young mind, that Jearning and wisdom are 
only valuable inasmuch as they are useful; and, as 
women have few opportunities of being of assistance 
in the higher walks of science, they will have little 
chance of being serviceable, except in the humble, 
and often not less important, labours of domestic 
life. Nor must they, like the hoarding wife, so ably 
depicted in the Idler, store up their treasures, with- 
out plan or prospect of bringing them into daily use, 
whilst anticipating future demand for the accumula- 
ted stock. 

***] do not inquire how much you have read and 
stadied on the human powers; but I ask how you 
exert those powers?” This is one of many powerful 
paséages in Epictetus, as rendered to us by Miss Car- 
ter.” : 


—————————————— 
SPORTING OLIO. 








(Items from the Annals of Sporting, for 1828.) 
A Cuaious Fox. 


On Wednesday, the 6th February, the Duke of 
Ratland’s hounds started a fox in the lordship of 
Granby, in the vale of Belvoir, and after a severe 
run of more than an hour, renard (on his return 
home, being hard pressed) entered the village of 
Barnston, near Bingham, where, mounting some 
corn-ricks, he gained the summit of a pretty high 
farm-house, and descended a chimney into a parlour, 
through the window of which he was seen viewing 
his pursuers! Upon the inmates of the house en- 


deavouring to eject bim from the apartment, he as- 








cended the sable passage down which he had so 
recently made his ingress into the dwelling, he baf- 
fled all the arts which could be devised to dis- 
place him from his. new station, until some straw 
was set on fire at the bottom of the shaft, when he 
reluctantly came down from his hold, and being 
seized by the huntsman, he was carried into the 
yee thrown amongst the hounds. The death 

alloo of the huntsman—the barking of the hounds 
—the shouts, the screams, and groans of the multi- 
tude, were distinctly heard at Whatton, a distance 
of nearly three miles, and no bounce. 


Exrraorpinary Feat. 


About the middle of March, a horse, the proper- 
ty of Captain O'Hanlon, whilst galloping at full 
stretch, in the vicinity of Cheltenham, is said to have 
covered in a single bound, the enormous distance of 
thirty-five feet and a half. 


PeEDESTRIANISM. 


On Friday, March 7, at Hampton, Greeves, (the 
Lancashire pedestrian,) who was matched for 1001. 
aside, performed, with ease, his unrivalled task. He 
was to hop seventy yards at twenty hops, in clogs, 
or. wooden shoes, which he completed in fine style. 
The soles of the shoes were at least, two inches thick; 
and this feat exceeds, by nearly one yard, any thing 
that Jackson has ever performed publicly in pumps. 


DistEMPER, 


Or, as they are usually called, epidemic diseases, 
together with glanders, and other communicable 
disorders, may be rendered disinfectious by the use 
of strong chlorates of soda and of lime. These have 
been long employed in Paris, by the professors of 
medicine there, with complete success, simply 
sprinkling the apartments, or wards in which the 
sick patients reside with diluted chlorides. We 
owe to M. Lisfranc, chief surgeon of the hospital 
La Pitie, the developing of the disinfecting process, 
while M. Labanack has applied the same to stables 
with complete success. He recommendsa bottle of 
concentrated chlorate of soda, mixed in a pail of wa- 
ter, to be applied with a brush to the racks, man- 
gers, bails and partitions of the entire stable, twice; 
and in cases of long standing epidemy, the stable 
flooring is to be sprinkled with the same, a little 
more diluted. 

Hypropwosia. 


Means to be immediately used when bitten by « Mad 
Dog.—A correspondent requests us to state that Ed- 
ward Gatacre, Esq. of Gatacrepark, Shropshire, at- 
tributes his recovery from the bite of a rabid animal 
to the use of the following recipe:-—Wash the 
wound well with water poured from the spout of a 
teakettle or pump, and rub it with a linen rag tied 
upon a stick; when dry, put upon the wound as 
much gunpowder as would prime a gun, and set fire 
to it immediately; after which treat it as a common 
burn or scald. 





Pepicrees or THorovcu-srep Horszs. 
(Furnished for the “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Farmer, by the author of “Annals of the Turf.” 
(Continued from page 86.) 

54. Jupirer, (a son of the noted old Janus) bred 
by Capt. James Bell of Sussex, a fine bay, stout and 
strong, and remarkable for swiftness. 


James Mason. 
March, 1775. Joun Rives. 


55. Nimrop, a chestnut horse, 15 hands and a 
half high, got by old Fearnought, out of a Partner 
mare, near whole blood. Ricnarp Tatiarerro. 

Near Williamsburg, April, 1775. 

56. Romuxus,a beautiful sorrel, well formed and 
active,4 years old this spring, was got by Mark 
Anthony, out of Pompadour, who was got by old 
Valiant on Jenny Cameron, Perea Dox. 
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57. SypHax,a beaulilul bay, seven years A 
spring, 15 hands 1 inch high, fell blooded, Nelopan 
by the noted horse Old Janus, out of an imported 
mare. Joun Watxer. 

James City county, Va., May, 1775. 

58. America,a chestnut, near 154 hands hij 
This horse was formerly called Gift, and bred 
the Hon. Ralph Wormely, and was got by old 
Fearnought; his dam by Jolly Roger, his grandam 
by Labster upon Mary Grey, an imported mare 
remarkable for her.speed. AvuGustigg Wits, 

Brunswick, Va. May, 1775. 

59. Recuius, (Fitzhugh’s) a very noted horse, 
beautiful bay, full sized and well marked. He was 
bred by the late Col. Baylor, and got by his import. 
ed horse Fearnought, out of the imported niare 
Jenny Dismal, who was by old Dismal—he won 
1000 guineas sweepstakes, and 5 king’s plates, 
without ever being once beaten. His sire was the 
Godolphin Arabian—Jenny Dismal’s dam was got 
by Lord Godolphin’s Whitefoot. 

Witutum Brack. 

Chesterfield, Va. April 13, 1776. 

60. Gopotruin, a beautiful bright bay, rising 
seven years old; stands at Mr, Johu Baird’s planta- 
tion in Prince George’s county, Va., and will cover 
mares at 51. the season. 

Godolphin was got by old Fearnought, and came 
out of Jenny Dismal, an imported mare. 

N. -B. [Godolphin is full brother to Regulus 
above.] Tuomas Fiexp.° 

April, 1777. 

61. SHaxspeare, a beautiful high blooded dap - 
ple grey horse; was got by Col. Baylor’s Fear.“ 
nought; his dam, imported, was bred by Mr. Hodg- 
son, in Yorkshire, and was got by Cub, (a son of 
old Fox) her dam by Torrismond; her grandam by 
Socond; her great grandam by Mogul; her g. g. 
grandam by Sweepstakes—Bay Bolton—Curwen's - 
Bay Barb—Curwen’s Old Spot—White Legged 
Lowther Barb— Old Vintner Mare. 

Perer Pricey Tuorrron. 

Northumberland, April, 1776. . 

62. Pitcrim, four years old 16 hands high; was 
got by Yorick, the property of Col. Tavlos; his 
dam by Little Davie; his grandam by Old Travel- 
ler, out of Old Muslin Face, a mare imported inte 
Virginia by John Morton, Esq. 

April, 1777. : W. Samira. 

63. Royat QOax, a beautiful jet black, full 15 
hands high, and rising nine years old. He was got 
by the noted horse Othello, (commonly called Black 
and all Black;) hisdam was Dr. Maglather’s Love 
lace, a most beautiful mare, got by the famous Fly- 
ing Childers, near the city of Annapolis; his gran- 
dam, an imported mare, by Lord Chatworth’s Bos- 
phorus. Wiitum Rivprs 

Salem county, New Jersey, April, 17717. y 

64. Youne Ranrer, bright bay, near 15 hands 
high, well proportioned, four years old next June, 
was got by the noted horse Ranter, from a 
blooded mare. ‘Tuomas Dupiey. 

King & Queen, Va. Feb., 1777. 

65. Arasia, near 15 hands high, stoutly made, of 
a bay colour; was got by Old Janus, from a fine 
bred mare, got by an imported horse. 

Tuos, Moony. 

Cumberland on Appomatox, Feb. 1777. ‘ 

66. Gatvant, a fine bay, 16 hands high, was 
got by Fearnought; his dam, Stately, by Sober 
John, out of an imported mare. 

Rosert Barvon. 

Near Orange Court House, Va. 

67. Suaxespeare, a dark brown, 15 hands high, 
he was got by Fearnought; his dam Stella ih 
Shakspeare, in England, out of Cassandra, a hi 


bred English mare, Roseat BaYon. 





Charles City county, Va. May, 1775. 


March, 1777. 
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68. Apotto, a dark bay, strong and boney, of 
fine size; was got by Old Fearnought; his dam an 
imported mare by the Cullen Arabian; her dam 
was the noted mare called Lady Thigh, got by 
Griswold’s Partner—-Greyhound—Curwen Bay 
Barb, which mare was the dam of Sophonisba, re- 
markable for ber high form and great speed. This 

igree of Apollo’s dam was attested by his grace 
the Duke of Kingston. 

March, 1777. Ricnarp Ex.iott. 

69. Ecuipse, (Harris’s) was bred by the late Col. 
Baylor, a beautiful bay, 15 hands $ inches high, ri- 
sing six years old; was got by Old Fearnought;, his 


dam, an imported mare, by Shakespeare, in Hipg- 
’ d 


land. Joun Harris.” 

March, 1777. 

70. Bavaer, a beautiful grey, and high bred horse, 
154 hands high; was got by Borphinis, a son of 
Babraham, who was got by Godolphin Arabian. 
Badger’s dam was got by the famous Black and all 
Black; his grandam by Flying Childers. 

ALLEN Jones. 

Northampton county, N. C., Feb. 1777. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





DEBT AND CREDIT. 


I dislike the whole matter of debt and credit— 
from my heart I dislike it; and think the man who 
first invented a ledger, should be hung in effigy, 
with his invention tied to his feet, that his neck 
might support him and his works together. My 
reasons for thus sweeping at the whole system is, 
not that [ believe it totally useless, but that I be- 
lieve it does more mischief than good, produces more 
trouble than accommodation, and destroys more 


fortunes than it creates honesty. ‘These opinions | 


are not of a recent date with me; they are : those. 
upon which I set out in early life, and as I grew 
older I became more and more confirmed in 
them, not that | changed my practice while I held 
fast my professions und got my fingers burned at 
last by trusting my name ina day book. Nor did I 
do titis because I could not see the evil effects of 
eredit around me in every shape and form. 

And a visit to my old friend ‘Timothy Coulter, 
ealled the subject up so forcibly, that 1 concluded 
to write a line on it. His last eow was sold by the 
constable this very morning for six dollars, though 
she cost him sixteen, and they have not left an ear 
ef corn in his crib, or a bushel of rye in his barn, 
much less any of his stock--it was what is called 
the winding up the concern; and he is now on his 
good behaviour, for | heard one of his creditors say, 
that if things did not go on very straight, he would 
walk him off to the county prison ship. ‘Thns has 
When 
he first commenced farming, he was as industrious 
and promising a young mun as was to be found; he 
worked day and night, counted the cost and pon- 
dered on the purchase of every thing. Fora year 
ortwo he kept out of debt, lived comfortably and 
made money; every merchant that knew him was 
ready to make a polite bow--each knew him as one 
of your cash men and liked his custom. ‘The me- 
ehanic shook him by the hand, and begged his com- 
pany to dinner, hoping to get a job. from him: 
and even the lawyer, in contemplation of his high 
character, tipped his beaver, as he passed him, with 
a sign as much as to say,‘l'im, you have more sense 
than half this world, but that is no consolation to us. 

By some fatality, however, ‘Timothy found out 
there was such a thing as credit. He began soon 
to have many running accounts and seldom paid for 
what he got; it svon followed, that the inquiry, ‘do | 
really want this article!’ before he bought it was 
weglected; then the price was frequently not asked; 





then he began to be careless about pay day; -his ac- 
counts stoud—he disputed them whea rendered-- 
was sued, charged with cost, and perhaps, slyly, 
with interest too, and he became a money borrower 
before long; but his friends after a lawsuit had 
brought them their money were ready to pay. The 
same farce was played over and over, until now the 
end of these things has come, and poor fellow he is 
turned out in the wide world without a friend, save 
a wife and six miserable babes. 

I asked the constable for a sight of the execution, 
and he showed it tome. It was issued by young 
squire Bell, and I could not but recollect how differ- 
ent was the history of this man to that of Timothy. 
Young Bell was a poor boy—commenced this life 
with nothing but health and a trade—but he ad 
ed as a sacred maxim, ‘pay as you go?’ and he fre- 
quently told me, he found little difficulty in sticking 
to his text. ‘The necessaries of life are few, and in- 
dustry secures them to every man; it is the elegan- 
cies of life that empty the purse—the knick knacks 
of fashion—the gratification of pride, and the indul- 
gence cf luxury, that makes a man poor. ‘To guard 
against these some resolution was necessary; and 
this resolution is much strengthened and guarded 
by the habit of paying for every article we buy at 
the time. If we do so, we shall seldom purchase 
what our circumstances will not afford. 

This was exactly the manner in which Jack Bell 
proceeded. Habit, strengthened by long continuance, 
and supported by reason, became second nature. His 
business prospered; his old purse became filled with 
Spanish dollars; all his purchases being made for 
eash, were favorable, and by always knowing how 
he stood with the world he avoided all derangement 
in his affairs. He is now the squire of a village, 
with good property, a profitable business, and the 
respect of all who know him. [/Vorthern Star. 





Want or a Point, a nice Point. 


An ingenious expedient was devised to save a pri- 
soner charged with robbery in the criminal court at 
Dublin. ‘The principal thing that appeared in evi- 
dence against him was a confession, ‘alledged to 
have been made by him at the police office, and 
taken down in writing by a, peace officer. The 
document purporting to contain this self-criminating 
acknowledgment, was produced by the officer, and 
the following passage was read from it:— 


“Mangan said he never robbed but twice 
Said it was Crawford.” 
This it will be observed, has no mark of the writer’s 
having any notion of punctuation, but the meaning 
he attached to it was, that 


*‘Mangan said he never robbed but twice: 

Said it was Crawford.” 
Mr. O’Gorman, the counsel for the prisoner, begged 
to look at the paper. He perused it, and vather as- 
tonished the peace officer by asserting that so far 
(rom proving the man’s guilt, it clearly established 
hisinnocence. ‘‘This” said the learned gentleman, 
‘tis the clear and obyious reading of the sentence: 

*¢ ‘Mangan said he never robbed: 

But twice said it was Crawford.’ ” 


This interpretation had its effect on the jury, and 
the man was acquitted. 





Loapine Hay. in. Cur. 

A writer in the Christian Spectator, who has 
spent several years in Chili, (or Chile) remarks that 
almost all substances from the earth and sea,-are 
transported on the back of mules ia that country. 
Hay is wholly brought to market in that way. A 





thing but his long ears and the owner's head are 
visible, he is brought to the city, where the rider 
sells to one and another until his load is gone, 
Long sticks of timber are brought to market.on 
mule-back, one on each side of the animal. They 
are crossed and lashed two together on the sa 

the lower ends drag on the ground behind, and 
sweep the whole street. 





VirrateD ATMOSPHERE FROM VEGETATION. 
As the spring advances, and vegetation puts on 
its attractive garb, it may be proper to caution our 
readers against the too general custom of allowing 
geraniums and other ornamental green. house plants, 
to vegetate in confined rooms in dwelling-houses. 
The process of vegetation destroys the purity of the 
air in a remarkable degree, by absorbing the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, and giving out this refuse 
carbon, or fecule of the plant to the surrounding 
air. ‘The odoriferous plants, though agreeable to 
the olfactory nerves, are even more deleterious 
than any others, from the gaseous carbon evolved 
in the form of aroma. Apartments in which any 
kind of plants are allowed, ought, therefore, to be 
constantly ventilated, both for the purpose of respi- 
ration, and for the health of the plants. = [Verwlam 





Expansive Force or Stream. 


A circumstance lately occurred, rather of a sin- 
gular nature, which strongly illustrates the power- — 
ful effects of steam. A strong stone bottle, half 
filled with water, and tightly corked, was 
by a servant girl in an oven and forgotten. The 
water of course began to be converted into steam 
(by the heat of the oven) which burst the bottle, 
and was 80 expansive as to drive the oven door, 
which was of cast iron, from its hinges, against the 
kitchen wall, with such violence, that it was broken 
into several pieces. ‘The ovén itself though of con- 
siderable weight, was carried from its seat, blew 
out both the kitchen windows, and tore down the 
fire place. Several children were playing in the 
kitchen, bat they fortunately escaped injury. 
: [English paper. 





Insect Lasours. 

There are buildings by animals far inferior te 
man in the scale of creation, many times more vast, 
of proportion, than his mightiest labours. ‘The cube 
in one of the African ant-hills is five times larger 
than that of the great Pyramids of Egypt; in pro- 
portion to their size. These (Sweetman says) they 
complete in four or five years; and thué their acti- 
vity and industry as much surpass those of mah, as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral does the hut of an. fndian. 
These ants are again exceeded by the coral insect. of 
the South Seas, that raises islahds out of 
almost unfathomable—what lessons for human pride 
and human power! a 





j Tre Are. -* 3 
| An ape, which. Blumenbach ‘observed for. siore 

than a year together, Would manage the wood for 
a stove, and put it in with as much judgment and 
economy as a cookmaid. ~ He was very fond of. the 
fire, like all apes, and would at times singe himself, 
and afterwards roll in the snow, and then return, to 
the fire. He was often at the college, where he 
used to examine the specimens with a most 

ble imitation and grimace. Once he swallowed « 
piece of arsenic, large enongh to poison ten Kal- 
mucks, it only produced a violent diarrhe, and he 
was quite well. again. But once a work on insects 
was laying on the table; this fellow had studied it, 


man mounts his mule and stands erect, while a se-| with great gravity for ap hour. 


cond throws him up small bundles of long green 


When —— came. 
into the room, he found that he had, with g ad- - 


hay, which he places round him as our hay makers | dress, pinched out all the beetles of the gre 





foad acart. When the mule is so laden that no- aad eat them, mistaking the pictures for 


ven 
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¢# The Members of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, are requested to assemble at the office of 
the American Farmer, on Friday the 27th June, at 
4o’clock, P. M. to take such measures as they may 
see proper to adopt, in reference to the grand pro- 
cession to be formed on the 4th July. 





Maryanp AGricuttTurau Society. 
June 19, 1828. 


A stated meeting of the Trustees of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, was held this day at Hunting 
Ridge, the residence of James Swan—present ten 
members, the Recording Secretary, and Treasurer. 

A scale of premiums for the next exhibition of 
the Society, was presented by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose—which being read and 
considered, was finally adopted, and is as foliows, 
viz: 

CROPS. 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Wheat, 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, $10 00 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not Jess than 60 bushels per 
acre, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Rye, yield 
not less than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 2 contiguous acres of Hay, 
weight to be ascertained at least one 
month after cutting, 

For the best acre of Potatoes, not less than 
200 bushels, 

HORSES AND MARES. 

For the best thorough bred Stallion, pedigree 
properly authenticated, to be produced 
and left with the society for publication, 1 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock 
for the saddle, 15 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock 
for quick draught, 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock 
for slow draught, 

For the best thorough bred Brood Mare, pe- 
digree as above, 

For the best Brood Mare adapted to the sad- 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


5 


15 


dle, 

For the best Brood Mare adapted to quick 
draught, 

For the best Brood Mare adapted to slow 
draught, 

ASSES AND MULES. 

For the best Jackass, 

For the best Jennet, 

For the best pair of well broke Mules raised 
in this state, 

NEAT CATTLE. 

For the best bull over 2 years old, full blood 
improved Durham Short Horn, 

For the best bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Devon, 

For the best bull over 2 years, of any other 


breed, 

For the best bull under 2 years old, of any 
breed, 

For the best Milch Cow of any breed, 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best Alderney Cow, 

For the best Heifer of any breed, 


For the second best do. do. 
For the best grass-fed Bullock, 


SWINE. 
For the best Boar over 1 year of age, 
For the best Boar under 1! year, 
For the best breeding Sow, 
For the best Sow Pig, 





SHEEP. 

For the best fine woolled Ram, 

For the best pair of fine woolled Ewes, 

For the best Southdown Ram, 

For the best pair of Southdown Ewes, 

For the best Dishley Ram, 

For the best pair of Dishley Ewes, 

For the best Ram of any other breed than 
the foregoing, 

For the best pair of Ewes, do. do. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of Carpeting, not less 
than 20 yards, the wool whereof to be 
raised and spun on the farm of the can- 
didate, 

For the best piece of Kersey adapted to la- 
bourers, not less than twenty yards, as 
above, 

For the best piece of Shirting, of any mate- 
rials, not less than twenty yards, 

For the best piece 8-4 linen Diaper, not less 
than 15 yards, 

For the best Hearth Rug, 

For the second best do. 

For the best and handsomest 10-4 woollen 
Counterpane, 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best pair knit woollen Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best pair cotton Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best pair thread Hose, 

For the second best do. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

For the sample of the best Cider, pure juice 

of the apple, 


J _ ee 
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10 00 

BUTTER. 

For the specimen of the best fresh Butter, 
not less than 3 Ibs, 

For the specimen of the best preserved But- 
ter, three months old, not less than five 
pounds, 10 00 

Resolved, That the President name a committee 
to make arrangements for, and to decide upon what 
day in October next, the Exhibition and Cattle 

Show shall be held—when, 

John S. Skinner, James Carroll, Jr., and Samuel 

W. Smith, were appointed said committee. 

Adjourned to meet on Thursday, 24th July, at 

Dallton, the residence of Doctor Allen ‘Thomas. 


10 00 





At Orange Farm, two miles from Baltimore, may 
be seen a pump worked by a small pointer dog.— 
This pump is more than fifty feet in length, and 
the working of it was heretofore the fatiguing la- 
bour oftwo men. Tothedogit is mere play. He, 
at his pleasure, either walks, trots, or lies down.— 
When only walking, there is a sufficient discharge 
of water for all the purposes of a dairy. The water 
never ceases to flow, but during the very short in- 
tervals, when the dog may be lying down. From 
its thus flowing, it has become very cold and sweet; 
and it is thence believed, that the water of most 
pumps would be thus greatly improved. 

The principal benefit, however, held out to the 
community from this apparatus, is that every farm- 
er may have, at the most convenient place, near his 
house, a dairy as complete as if he had a good spring 
on the identical spot. The water from the pump, 
will, indeed, be more abundant, and generally much 
colder than water from a spring. 

The dog, to be kept in motion, requires not the 
attention of any person; all that is necessary, is oc- 
casionally to give bim a drink. 

The pointer has been selected only on account of 
his sprightliness. 

This apparatus costs only about 35 dollars, and 
therefore it is within the reach of every landhold- 
er. It may, moreover, be erected not only by all 
in the country, but by many in our cities. 


a... 
Inquiry. 
A correspondent wishes to know through the 
American Farmer, which is the best kind of thorns. 
for hedges—what they cost per rod—where the 
can be purchased—and what is the best season for 
planting them? 





LIVE STOCK. 


Gentlemen farmers who wish to improve their stock, 
can be furnished with the following kinds, viz.—Two 
fine Bulls, of four and five years old each, together 
with a number of Calves, male and female, of the full 
blood Coke Devons. 

W A a few Lambs, male and female, descended 

my_Igte imported Saxon sheep, all warranted pure 

and the best of their kinds. To save trouble, the price 

of the Bulls will be $100 each; and of the Calves and 

Lambs $50 each. WM. PATTERSON. 
Baltimore, June 26, 1828. 





——— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

There is little or no variation since last week in our 
tobacco and grain markets, and but little doing. Har. 
vest has generally commenced, and we learn the crops 
of wheat generally are much injured by the rust. 
From Virginia, we learn that wheat crops will be very 
short, in consequence of the depredations by the fly. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 a $.00 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a4 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 ¢ 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a 3.50. 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. - 

Fiour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.75 24.874; city mills, 4.50; Susquehann 
4.374 @ 4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Gram, best r 
wheat .85 a .90—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00—ordinary 
to good, .80 a .85--Corn, .34 a .35—Rre, .50—Oara, 
20 @ .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Peas, .40a .50—Croven 
Seep, 3.50 a 3.75—TimoTHY, 1.50 a 2.25—OrcHanp 
Grass Sgep, 2.25 a 3—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $746 
-50 pr. Ib.—Bar.ey, .60 a4 62—FLAxsEED, .75 a.80—Cot 
Ton, Va. .8 a.94—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .}1 4 .12— 
Mississippi .10 a.13—N. Car. .9a.104—Geo. .9 a .104— 
Wauiskey, in hhds. Ist proof, 21 a .214—bbls. 224 4 23— 
Woot, com., unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 « .20—$ 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .80 a .85—Heme, Russia,’ 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water-” 
rotted, 170 « 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl” 
5.15; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.2: 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.26 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50; No. 2, 6.25; No. 3, 5.00— 
Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10; do. Eastern Shore, 128— 
hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 « .28—Plas- 
ter Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.25; ground, 1.26 bbl. 
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Tee AGRICULTURE. 


ON CLIMATE. 
Joux S. Sxinner, Ese. : f 
[have read carefully the 7th letter of Agricola, 
which you had the kindness to put into my hands. 
This letter headed “*On Climate,” contains nume- 
rous quotations in proof of an ameliaration of cli- 
mate from the removal of forests. It is singular, 
that the writings of the Abbe Rosier have been so 
little noticed in either Europe or America. That able 
writer in his Cours d’ Agriculture, has demonstrated, 
that as far as the climate of France is concerned, the 
seasons have become more severe. In order to place 
this controversy on grounds which are tenable, I 
herewith remit you a copy of a lecture I have fre- 
quently given on the general subject of climate. It 
is true of climate, as of any other object of science, 
to judge soundly of it, you must collect and compare 
the elements. Whether I have been successful in 
convincing others, I cannot say; but I have fully sa- 
tisfied myself, and I see I am borne out by so great a 
name as Baron Humboldt, that if any changes have 
been made on the climates of the earth, within the 
scope of history, they have been made on the side 
of increased cold; but in reality, it appears to me 
from all the data I have ever been able to collect, 
that no great permanent changes of atmospheric tem- 
perature are possible. As to the ancient Roman wri- 
ters, their testimony on this subject, when duly 
weighed, really determines but little. Coming from 
the mild and temperate climate of Italy, into the 
northera provinces of Gaul and Germany, it was na- 
tural for them to regard the winters as severe, as in- 
deed they remain to be soin modern times. With- 
in the last $00 years, the Baltic has been traversed 
frequently by armies. In 1709, the Gulf of Venice 
was frozen; and in 1762, the olive trees were destroy- 
ed‘along the Mediterranean coast of France. 
Your paper «ppears to be a most suitable vehicle 
to convey such views to the public: and should the 
aper I have transmitted meet your approbation, I 
le to follow it by another containing an historical 
view of meteorology. 





{The following chapter on Climate, is from the able 
letters of Agricola, on the principles of vegetation 
and tillage, written for Nova Scotia, by John Young, 
Esq. the Sir John Sinclair of that Province.] 


Man in his individual capacity, is a weak and 
evanescent being. The effects of his power are con- 
fined to the small portion of matter on which he acts: 
and the physical laws of the universe are beyond his 
control. Such is his feebleness in fact, when con- 
trasted with their mighty operations, that he seems 
rather subjected to their agency, than capable of 
ruling or directing them. Viewed in his collective 
capacity, his power swells into importance, and 
eauses effects, which, while they astonish the ima- 
gination, gratify his vanity; and in nothing are they 
so apparent as in his having cleared and embellish- 
ed the earth, that he might render it the source of 
his subsistence, the place of his residence, and the 
theatre of his glory. On it he has levelled the 
mountains, and filled up the vallies, he has subdued 

wilderness, and tamed its savage inhabitants; he 
has constructed canals, aqueducts and bridges, he 
has piled up the pyramid and pointed the obelisk; 
he has reared monasteries, villages and cities; and 
although he could not resist and struggle against the 
laws of the material world, he has rendered them 
subservient to his use. Indeed, without his presid- 
ing industry, these laws are apt to run riot, and 
waste themselves in a useless and cuaibersome pro- 
fusion. ‘The trees of the forest thicken and embow- 
er, fill the face of dxy is hidden from his sight; 
the brambles and shrubs entwine on the surface, 
and present to him an 4lmost impervious barrier, the 


the salubrity of the air, and the fertility of the ground; 
and the useful plants are scattered at random, 
spring up by the side of obnoxious weeds, and with 
difficulty are collected and propagated for the con- 
venience of social life. Such is the picture of all 
rude countries, not inhabited by men, long and con- 
siderably advanced in arts and industry. 


globe by the plastic hand of human application pur- 
sued through a succession of ages and generations, are 
much more wonderful than we are apt to imagine. 
An old settled country, smiling in all its richness and 
verdure of corn fields and meadows, has very little 
resemblance to its original state either in its geogra- 
phical features, or in its climate. The Hercynian 
forest, which reached from the source of the Danube 
along its left bank to an immeasurable and unknown 
distance, traversing the whole of Germany till it 
touched the Euxine, and then starting off and plung- 
ing into the wilds of Siberia, has not left one trace of 
its limits except on the page of history; and the Ar- 
cenne,* which in the time of Augustus embraced 
France like a girdle, has been entirely cut down, 
with the exception of a few remaining patches at 
Thionville; and the ground, which both oversha- 
dowed, is now thickly studded with chateaus, ham- 
lets and cities. I shall not, therefore, be able more 
effectually to fulfil the promise made last week, of 
demonstrating that the state of cultivation material- 
ly affects climate, than by appealing to history to 
prove, that in Europe and Asia, a mighty alteration 
has been produced since the first authentic account 
of these cotntries. If we shali find on examination, 
that in those regions lying withia the 40th and 50th 
degrees of north latitude, winter reigned with a seve- 
rity now totally unknown, that fruits and plants in 
these days grow abundantly where they would not 
thrive 2000 years ago, we shall establish, beyond all 
controversy, the influence of cultivation upon cli- 
mate. 

Herodotus the father of history, informs us, that 
on the north shores of the Black Sea, and round the 
ancient Palus Maotis, the duration of winter was 
for eight months, during which the ground was en- 
tirely buried in snow; and that all the countries be- 
yond this line were accounted uninhabitable. Ovid, 
who was banished to the banks of the Euxine, de- 
scribes the severity of the weather as insupportable; 
and distinctly states, that he crossed the Black Sea 
upon the ice, and that he saw oxen and’ carriages 
frequently passing—a circumstance, which we would 
esteem fabulous, were it not confirmed by other 
concurrent facts and testimonies. ‘The aneient his- 
torians unite in asserting, that all the lakes, marshes 
and rivers of Gaul, Germany, Thrace and Dacia 
were every winter frozen over to a great depth and 
presented a firm footing to the hordes of barbarians 
on which to rush down and pillage the southern 
provinces. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, P. Mela, Se- 
neca, Pliny the naturalist, Herodian and Justin are 
unanimous in delineating these countries as of hor+ 
tid feature, and under the dominion of ice and snow 
the greater half of the year. Their accounts are so 
inapplicable to these now fair regions of the earth 
that had they not specified the rivers and seas by 
name, we would have been mistrustful, and supposed 
them engaged in the description of the inhospitable 
climate of Lapland or Siberia. Virgil is so distinct 
on this head, and is, besides, an author in every bo- 
dy’s bands, that it may be only necessary, in order 
to avoid all parade of Greek and Latin quotations, 
to rest the facts upon his'simple attestation. He is 
contrasting the shepherd life on the plains of Ly- 





*Ardenne was a common name expressive of a fo- 
rest among the ancient Celtz, but the largest and most 
widely extended, retained it by way of distinction. The 
one alluded to in the text has impressed this name on 
its site to the present day: and was so vast as to range 





the waters stagnate ‘n marshes, at once destroying 


No. 16.—Vol. 10. 


for 500 miles across the country of Gaul. 


The changes which are effected on the face of the 


bia with whatit is round the sea of 
banks of the Danube, and at the foot of Rhodgpe- 
mountain in Thrace,—places situated between the 
40th and 48th degrees of latitude, and  COr- 
responding with thé parallel of Nova Scotia. 


* At non, qua Scythia fentes, Meoticaque unda, | 

Turbidus et torquens flaventes Ister arenas: 

-Quaque redit medium Rhodope porrecta sub axem: 

Iilic clausa tenent stabulis armenta; ue ull * 

Aut herbe.campo apparent, aut arbore frondes: 

Sed jacet aggeribus niveis informis, et alto 

Terra gelu laté, septemque assurgitin ulnas; 
’ Semper hyems, semper spirantes frigora Cauri. 

Georgics. Book iii. line 349. 

He proceeds in the same passage to describe their 
manners and habits, and they will be found ‘much 
more akin to those of the Esquimax than to the Eu- 
ropean nations now occupying that delightful tract. 
“They live, he says, in caves dug deep in the ground, 
and clothe their bodies with skins and furs- The 
catch the deer, not with hounds let loose, nor witt 
toils and nets, but sinking in the yielding snow and 
incapable of escape. Their garments stiffen on their 
backs, and the icicles hang from their beards; even 
the. wine, which they drink, is distriouted in frozen 
masses, and cut with their hatchets.” Those, who are 
curious and versed in Latin, may consult-Casar’s 
Commentaries; and a crowd of facts, incidentally 
mentioned by that historian, will be found to coro- 
borate the previous accounts. In his second expe- 
dition to Britain, he stopped in the midst of his con- 
quests, that he might reimbark his army, and return 
to Gaul before the autumnal equinox; so much dread- 
ed was the approach of winter, and so hazardous the 
navigation, though at that early season of the year. 
At another time, when be attacked the Helvii, he 
crossed the mountains of Cevennes, in the south of 
France, which were covered with six feet of snow 
and esteemed impassable. His appearance before 
the enemy was quite unexpected, as they always 
thought themselves safe from invasion during the 
depths of winter.”(A.) ‘ 


by the vegetable and animal productions, which are 
found in it, than by the unequivocal testimony of 
history. Columella, in the reign of Claudian, is the 
first writer, who speaks of the culture of the vine in 
Gaul; and he infers from this and other facts, that 
the climate of those days was ameliorating. “I find 
that it is the conviction of many valuable writers,” 
says he, “that the state of the atmosphere changes 
in a series of years: for Saserna, in those boa 

which he has left us upon agriculture, concludes that 
the atmosphere has undergone some change, be- 
cause certain districts which formerly were re 
ble of producing vines and olives on account of the 
severity of the winter, now begin to yield abua- 
dance of wine and oil, from the cimath having be- 
come milder and warmer.” Diodorus Siculus and 


such as to render doubtful the culture of vines and 
olives, and any kind of fruit trees; and that to pre- 
serve them during winter, they coveréd up 
roots with dung—a precaution now totally 
in the three first countries, and only practised in the 
northern parts of the last. 

The animals too, which inhabited these p 


not only the uncultivated state of the country, but 





nations, where flow the waters of the Palus Mzotis, or 
the turbid Danube whiling along his yellow sands, or 
where Rhodope bends round stretched under the Polar. 
axle. There the herds remain shut up in their stalls; for. 
there are no herbs on the plain, nor leaves on the trees. 
The earth without form lies buried under a heapof jee 
and snow, which rise to the height of seven ells. # 

reign always winter and the north wi 





frosts.’? 





‘But this is not all.—Climate is determined no less * 


Tacitus agree that the intensity of congelation in | 
Pannonia and Thrace, in Gaul and Germany, was” 


during the period now under review, cl prove, . 


*«But not so is the climate, where dwell the Scythian 
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the severity of the climate. ‘The Elk, the Buffalo and 
the Unicorn, were found in the Hercynian forest, 
and %me are of opinion that the Reindeer frequent- 
ed this illimitable wilderness. Pausanias the geo- 
grapber expressly states, that in Thrace there were 
white bears and swine even in his day—animals 
which have now abandoned all the warmer climates 
of Europe, and retreated into the desolate and icy 
wastes of the arctic circle. ‘These collected facts 
and concurrent testimonies will bear us out in the 
conclusion, that the whole country from Spain to 
India lying between the 40th and 50th parallels were 
about 2000 years ago nearly in the same situation 
with respect to climate as the corresponding places 
now are in North Ameriea. (B.) 
A 


It may well be questioned whether writers on 
80 grave a subject as the climate of a new country, 
should quote and rely on mere poetic description, as 
recorded facts. It is time that the true value of 
facts in inductive reasoning, should be felt. In re- 
spect to the statements in Casar’s Commentaries, 
they are to be depended upon as facts, as far as they 
go, but amount to no more, than that the win- 
ter when the event transpired, was one of those very 
severe seasons, which may be found recorded in 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, article frost, and of which the 
following are a few examples. 

A. D. 508. Rivers in Britain frozen two months. 

558. Danube frozen. 

695. Thames frozen six weeks—booths 
built on it. 

759, 827, 859, 908, 923, 987, 998, were 
all remarkable in Europe for intense frosts, and in 
1035, a destructive frost occurred on June 24th. 

1063, 1076, 1205, 1407, 1434, 1645, 1683, 
were all severe seasons, and in 1709, the Baltic, 
Adriatic and Bosphorous, were frozen. Since 1709, 
the winters of 1715, 1739, 1742, 1747, 1754, 1760, 
1762, 1776, 1779-80, 1793, and some others, were 
intensely severe. 


How far the possibility exists or ever did exist, of 
the climates of such a range as that from Spain to 
India, ever assimilating among themselves, will be 
seen by a carelul perusal of the geographical sketch 
. I have sent for publication. 

The writer of these quotations ought to have been 
put ov his guard in respect to the inferences he has 
drawn, from the subsequent extract from Columella, 
who it appears had precisely similar ideas on meteor- 
ological melioration, about 1800 years ago, and no 
doubt with just about as good evidence of correct- 
ness. ‘ 

. df we for a moment discard systems and resort te 
facts, it becomes demonstrable, that most of those 
assumptions respecting change of climate are form- 
ed from very inadequate elements. ‘To set out right 
is a pre-requisite in any attempt at obtaining the ob- 
ject of our researches, and in that respect, Agricola 
in his notices of climate, seems to have acted on 
sound philosophical principles, He adduces differ- 
ence of level, and exposure as the general cause of 
difference of climate along the same latitude, and so 
far a firm base was laid for rational theory. but 
yielding to a fond wish, great atmospheric revolutions 
are pappeese to have taken place where the perma- 
nent objects in nature have.remained without change. 
It has appeared to me that the cheerless aspect of an 
uncultivated country, has been the most fertile 
source of that opinion of melioration from cultiva- 
tion. A country covered with houses, cleared fields, 
open roads, and other marks of civilized life, has a 
tendency to fill the mind with sensations of pleasure. 
In brief L indulge the hope the evidence I have col- 
lected and remitted for the Farmer, will have the 

effect of at léast turning the minds of the rea- 

r, to more careful attention to the general pheno- 
mena of climate, not merely in any one, but over all 
countries. WILLIAM DARBY. 





AGRICULTURAL HISTORY OF MARYLAND. 


{it may be noted, as a matter of the agricultural 
history of Maryland, that as far back as the 10th of 
January, 1811, a society. was formed, and the 
*“ConsTiTUTION oF THE AGRICULTURAL Society oF 
MaryLanp” was agreed upon, From that constitu- 
tion the following extracts are taken.] 


We, the subscribers, agree to associate ourselves 
under the style and title of “The Agricultural So- 
ciety of Maryland.” 

‘The objects of our association are—the promo- 
tion of agriculture, the improvement of stock, and 
generally to amend the system of farming; by the 
adaption of such culture, and raising and maintain- 
ing such animals, as the nature of the soil and the 
situation of the place are best fitted to receive, and 
most likely to yield benefit to the individual, and 
utility to the public. 

To attain this end, we adopt the following arti- 
cles as a constitution for our rule and government: 
viz. 

Articie |. A meeting shall be held by the sub- 
scribers, on the first Monday in September next, at 
the house of Mrs. Miller, in the Village of Gotham, 
to organize and put in motion this Association: — 
and there shall be a regular meeting of the society 
at the same place on the first Monday in October 
next, and annually thereafter, on the first Monday 
in’ May, and the first Monday in October, at such 
place or places, as may from time to time be agreed 
upon. 

yer 2. The society shall consist of pyactical far- 
mers, residing in Baltimore, Harford, Frederick and 
Anne Arundel counties, and of honorary members, 
living out of these counties. All honorary mem- 
bers shall be on the same footing as to rights and 
privileges with the members of the county; except- 
ing that they shall not vote on any question touch- 
ing this constitution. 

Art. 4. Every member of this society shall pay 
ten dollars on being admitted, and ten dollars annu- 
ally, on the first Monday in every October thereaf- 
ter. 

Art. 5. No member not having paid the price of 
his admission, or his annual contribution, shall be 
entitled to vole on any question. 

Art. 6. Any member may withdraw from the so- 
ciety on paying the contributions become due, and 
on his giving in his resignation by letter, addressed 
to the president, at any general meeting in May or 
October. And any member may be expelled for 
gross behaviour, or improper conduct, by a vote in 
favour of the measure, of four-fifths of all members 
belonging to the society; who, on this question may 
vote by letter, or by proxy; provided expulsion be 
proposed at any general meeting, immediately pre- 
ceding the one, at which the question be taken. 

Art. 7. ‘The concerns of the society shall be 
managed by a President, Vice President, Treasurer 
and Secretary all of whom, excepting the secretary, 
shall be members of the society. ‘They shall be 
chosen annually by ballot, on the first Monday in 
each October. The secretary alone, shall receive a 
salary, and his salary shall always be fixed, previ- 
ously to his appointment. 

Art. 10. ‘Thg treasurer shall receive all money 
arising to the society, and pay such sums under the 
order of the president, as may at any general meet- 
ing be appropriated by a vote of the society. He 
shall enter into a bond with security for one thou- 
sand dollars, for the surety of the money deposited 
with him. 

Art. 11. The seeretary shall collect all money 
arising to the society, and pay it to the treasurer; 
he shall have in his keeping all papers; he shall 
keep a book of records, and books of accounts, he 
shall attend to the execution of the resolves and by- 
laws of the society, and under the authority of the 
president, carry on such correspondence, or do such 





other things appertaining to the concerns of the go. 
ciety as may be deemed requisite. 

Art. 12. There shall annually, on the first Mon. 
day in October, and the first Monday in May, be a 
shew of cattle, horses, sheep and bogs, for sale of 
for inspection, to be continued as many days in suc. 
cession as may be thought necessary, not exceed. 
ing three days. Any person not a member, may 
bring cattle, horses, hogs or sheep for sale, or in. 
spection, to any general meeting, under such regy. 
lations as may be provided for by by-laws. 


(The following names are appended to the eop. 
stitution.] 
Richard Caton, William Cole, 
R. C. Tilghman, D. Williamson, 
C. Ridgely of Hampton, S. Owings, 
Thomas Johnson, William Patterson, 
Samuel Sterett, Robert Patterson, 
Henry Thompson, A. McKin, 
Mark Pringle, Edward Johnson, 
Charles Carroll of Car- Joseph Sterett, 
rollton, Henry E. Bayly, 
Robt. Sinclair, Robt. G. Harper. 
N. C, Carroll, 





HOW TO PROCURE ANIMALS OF EITHER 
x. 


“M. Garou de Buzareingues published, in 1895, 
some experiments relative to the reproduction of 
various domestic animals, more particularly, of 
sheep. In a late number of Magendie’s Journal, 
he has resumed this subject, and has related the 
result of some experiments made with two separate 
flocks of sheep. In addition to these, there are 
many observations on the same subject applied to 
mares and cows; but the most important relate 
sheep. 

“A flock of sheep was divided into two 
portions, and a smaller or greater number of make 
or female lambs were to be produced, at the will 
of the proprietor, in each of these. ‘The plan 
adopted in order to insure this result, was to em- 
ploy very young rams in that division of the Glock 
from which it was desired to obtain females;.and 
strong and vigorous rams, of four or five years of 
age, in that from which males were to be procured. 
The iirst division was also recommended to havea 
more abundant supply of food, and more repose 
than usual, during the period of impregnistioa, 
The following table will show the effect of the first 
experiment. 


Age of the Mothers, 
DS 9OOts, «iso 
3 years, 
4 years, a ee 
5 years and upwards, 


Total 
At another farm:— 
2 years, 
$ years, 
4 years, busied 
5 years and upwards, 


Total . . 80 55 

“Another experiment is thus related: —A flock 
of 106 sheep was diviced into two sections of forty- 
two each, one containing the strongest ewes, of 
four or five years of age; the second, consisting of 
the weakest, either less than fuur or more than 
five years old: the first section was intended to 
produce a greater number of females than the se 
cond; and after having been marked, and placed ia 
a good pasturage, four rms, of «bout ten mon 
old, were turned into them. ‘The other sectipa 
received two strong rams, each aged more than 
three years. ‘The remainder of the flock, making 
up the number of 106, belonged to the shepherds, 


Sex of the Lambs. 
Males. Females. 
14 26 
16 29 
5 21 
18 8 


84 


3 
14 
14 
24 


53 


7 
15 
33 
25 
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are generally stronger and better nourished 
p= the vay and these, forming a third section, 
were placed under circumstances similar to the se- 


d. 
euThe result of the lambing was thus:— 


Males. Females. 
First sections . . . . 15 25 
Seeond section, . . . 26 14 
Third section, . . . . 10 12 


There were four double births; 

two of which, in the first 

section, produced, . . . 4 
The two others, belonging to 

the second and third sections 

produced, . - --- - $ B <..: 

“It is to be remarked, that the lambs proceeding 
from the section in which the young rams were 
employed, were in all respects as fine as those be- 
gotten by the older and stronger rams. : 

«Jn connexion with this part of the subject, we 
find,’in another part of the communication a remark 
of some importance. In 1825, twenty ewes, which 
had not borne for two years, received the rams 
clandestinely in the beginning of winter; they were 
almost all of them remarkably fat; they produced 
sixteen females and four males. Among the num- 
ber of these ewes were two old ones, which had 
been put up to fatten in 1824, but could not be sold 
because they were. not in sufficiently good condi- 
tion: these gave one male and one female. 

*M. Garou next carries his inquiries to the re- 

roductive power in the mare and cow. Respect- 
ing the first of these, he observes, that, wishing to 
obtain more female than male colts, he fed his 
brood mares on fresh food; that he chose for pro- 
pagation only such as had not been foaled or even 
nourished by the mother the preceding year, and 
he did not give them the stallion until they gave 
evident signs of being in heat. Five mares, so 
chosen, produced five female colts; and, by follow- 
ing the same method, out of thirteen colts foaled 
that year, eleven were females; and one of the two 
males was the product of an old mare. He remarks, 
that some mares of a remarkably vigorous appetite 
always bring forth females, whilst those of delicate 
health have constantly produced males. ‘The same 
remarks apply to the cow.”—Lond. Med. and Phys. 
Jour. February, 1828. 





THE GENERATION OF PLANTS AND ANI- 
MALS. 


Plants, like animals, are produced by ordinary 
generation; and though we meet with various in- 
stances of production by the generation of buds and 
bulbs, or of slips and offsets, the paralielism, instead 
of being hereby diminished, is only drawn the clo- 
ser: for we meet with just as many instances of the 
same varieties of propagation among animals. 
Thus the hydra, or polype as it is more generally 
called, the asterias, and several species of the leech, 
as the hirude viridis, for example, are uniformly 
propagated by lateral sectons, or pullulating slips 
or offsetts; while almost every genus of zoophytic 
worms is only capable of increase by buds, bulbs, 
or layers; and some of these animals, like the 
house-leek and various gmsses, by spontaneous se- 
paration. In effect, most of the kinds now referred 
to, whether animals or vegetables, may be regard- 
ed less as single individuas than as assemblages or 
eongeries of individuals; for in most of them every 
part exists distinctly of every other part, and is of- 
ten a miniature of the gmneral form. The various 
branches of a tree offer a perfect animal. In the 
latter every distinct sart contributes to a perfect 
whole. The arm of 4 man has no heart, no lungs, 
no stomach; but tk branch of a tree has a com- 
plete system of orans to itself, and is hence capa- 
ble in many casesof existing by itself, and produ- 
cing buds, layers and other kinds of offspring, when 


separated from the trunk. It is owing to-this prin- 
ciple we are able to graft and bud: and M. Trem- 
bly having applied the same kind of operation to 
the animals we are now speaking of, found that, by 
numerous grafts of different kinds upon each other, 
he was enabled to produce monsters as wild and 
extravagant as the most visionary poet or fabulist 
ever dreamed of. [ Good. 





SANDY SOILS. 


The proper method to correct the too great open- 
ness of sandy soils, is to mix them with clay, which 
is the most tenacious of all soils, and as an earth 
is compounded of alumina and silex, besides being 
generally found mixed with various constituent 
parts, both fossil and mineral, which causes it to 
abound in the food necessary almost to all plants. 
Where clay hills or bottoms therefore are contigu- 
ous to sandy soils, the remedy is at hand, and it 
ought to be liberally carted on the surface, well and 
judiciously mixed, and ploughed deep in; for by 
that means an artificial tenacious soil is formed, and 
deposited at a proper depth, to arrest the moisture, 
and the essential parts of vegetable and animal mat- 
ter within reach of the roots of plants; Where clay 
cannot be conveniently obtained, sometimes lime 
may, which answers a very good purpose in some 
soils. [Memoirs. 
nciitisineeeail 
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KITCHEN GARDEN—JULY. 


Several successional crops are required to be 
sown this month for the supply of autumn, and some 
main crops for winter consumption. Many princi- 
pal crops will be now arrived to full perfection, and 
some mature crops all gathered. When the latter 
is the case, the ground should be cleared and dry 
for succeeding ones, or for some general autumn and 
winter crops, as turnips, cabbages, sa¥oys, brocoli, 
cauliflowers, celery, endive, &c. &c. * 

The business of sowing and planting this month 
will be more successful if done in moist or showery 
weather, or on the approach of rain, or immediately 
after; especially for small seeds, and young seeding 
plants. 

Uld crops of artichokes now advancing in full 
fruit should be divested of some of the sinall side 
heads, to encourage the principal top heads in at- 
taining a larger magnitude. 

Now is the time to gather aromatic herbs for 
drying and distilling, &c. as spear-mint, pepper- 
mint, balm, penny-royal, camomile flowers, laven- 
der-flowers, sage, hyssop, marjoram, fennel, dill, 
basil, tarragon, angelica, marigold flowers, sweet- 
marjoram, &c, most of which, when just coming 
into flower, are in the best perfection fur gathering. 
The fennel, dill, and angelica, should remain till 
they are in seed. 

Plant the last crops of beans, for late production 
in autumn. Let them be principally of the smaller 
kind, as they are most successful in late planting, 
putting in a few at two or three different times in 
the month; and also some larger kinds, io have the 
greater chance of success and variety; and in all of 
which, if dry weather, soak the beans in soft water, 
six or eight hours, then plant them, and water the 
ground along the rows. 

Earth up celery plants, to blanch; also the stems 
of young cabbages, savoys, brocoli, borecole, beans; 
pease, kidney-beans, &c. to strengthen their growth. 

Sow the principal late crops of kidney-beans, of 
the dwarf kinds, for autumn supply; and some more 
for latter successional production in September, &c. 
sow them all in drills, two feet or two. feet and a 
half distance; and if the weather is very hot and 
dry, either soak the beans, or water the drills well 





before you sow them. 











Continue to plant out different sorts of lettuce 
at a foot or fifteen inches from éach other. . Plant 
them in small ‘shallow drills, to preserve the mois- 
ture longer; and water them well at planting. 
if your melons are advanced to full growth, give 
them but little water, as much moisture will re’ 
the ripening, and prevent their ecgiaek that ri 
flavour peculiar to this fruit. If they are ripe 
gather them in the morning. Mature ripeness is 
sometimes shewn by the fruit cracking at the base 
round the-stalk, or by changing yellowish, and im- 
parting a fragrant odour. ! 
Radishes wer Be sowed for an autumn crop fo 
draw next mont 
Gather ripe seed in dry weather, when at full 
maturity, and beginning to harden. Cut ap’ of de- 
tach the stalks with the seed thereon, and place 
them on a spot where the sun has the greatest 
power for a week or two. Then beat, or rub out 
the small seeds on cloths, spread them in thé sun to 
harden; then cleanse them and put them by for use. 


. 





(For the American Farmer.) 
ARRACACHA. 
Linnaan Botanic Garden, May 22, 1828. 
J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. 


Dear Sir: 1 sent you a short time since, a most in- 
teresting dissertation on the culture and qualities 
of the Arracacha of South America, published by a 
society in the Island of Jamaica: you will therein 
perceive it stated, that there are sevéral varieties of 
the Arracacha, cultivated in the vicinity of Bogota: 
and it may be interesting to the public to know, that 
two of the finest varieties are now under cultare at 
my establishment,where they flourish with little care, 
and which for the present I designate as. the Red 
and the Green from the general aspect of their foli- 
age, &c. As I have at present above 30 fine flou- 
rishing plants, the period cannot be far distant, when 
they will be so extensively increased in our.coun- 
try, as to form an article useful in domestic econo- 
my, more particularly from the circumstance of the 
climate of our southern states being so suitable for 
their development. ' 
Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINOE, 


Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Se- 
ciety of Jamaica. 
SomE Account oF THE ARRACACHA, WITH A DESCRIP- 
TION OF ITS BOTANICAL CHARACTERS, 


By Edward Nathaniel Bancroft, M. D. Read on the 
20th of July, 1825. | 
Kingston, 13th June, 1825. 

It is abont forty years since the Arracacha was 
made known in Europe as a valuable eseulent vege- 
table in general use in Santa Fe de Bogota, and in 
the adjoining Provinces: and it is pow twerty years 
since the public attention was called to it in En land 
by the account which Senor Vargas gave of it in 
Keenig’s and Sim’s Annals of Botany, in whieh he 
described it as being very superior to the P im 
flavour, in usefulness, and in the quantity of produce, 
and expressed his belief that it might be advagtage- 
ously cultivated in Europe. Since the latter state- 
ment, -varions individuals in that quarter of the 
globe have been endeavouring to procure the Arra- 
cacha from New Grenada, among whom, as I learn, 
was the late distinguished President of the Royal So- 
ciety, Sir Joseph Banks. But such were the obstacles 
which war and other causes opposed to this object, 
that even Sir Joseph failed, whose name e 
might have seemed sufficient to ensure success to 
any such undertaking. Having learnt the’ in 
tance attached te this plant, J was at length, in £821, 
enabled to avail myself of the kind disposition of a 
gentleman of the wigbest respect bility, De ran- 








cisco Urquinaona, then about to return to Bogota 
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who readily promised to send me plants of it thence, 
and in the following year punctually kept his word, 
by sending me a box containing twelve shoots, of 
which three perished on the voyage, and three 
here on being transplanted. Despairing of their 
succeeding in the heat of this city, I placed 
them in charge of a very intelligent planter in 
St. David's Mountain, Mr. Henry Burger, and 
under his fostering care the remaining six throve 
perfectly, so that I was enabled in the following 
qeor to send young plants of the Arracacha to the 

orticultural Society of London, and to his Majes- 
ty’s Garden at Kew, &e, as well as to distribute 
others to various friends in different parishes through 
whose attention this vegetable may now, I trust, be 
considered as being extensively and well established 
in this island. It is not for me to speak of the va- 
lue of the Arracacha, as an esculent; this will be 
best shown in the course of time. In taste it appears 
to me nearly to resemble a mixture of the Parsnip 
and Potatoe. I am aware that not a few of those 
who have tasted it but once have not liked it; yet J 
believe that those who have liked it even on the first 
trial, are quite as numerous, For my own part, I 
am inclined to think that the taste for it may 
rather be deemed an acquired one, having found 
with several persons, that its relish improved 
upon subsequent trials.. As the root requires a 
longer application of heat than the vegetables in 
common use, a part of the distaste which it has ex- 
perienced may have been caused by insufficient 
dressing. At all events a vegetable, which has, for 
so many ages, been the constant and favorite food 
of a considerable portion of South America, in pre- 
ferenee even to the Potatoe which is there indige- 
nous, ought not to be thought undeserving of a fair 
trial in the way of cultivation in Jamaica. 

When the Arracacha here had arrived at maturi- 
ty, I was anxious to ascertain its botanical charac- 
ters, as I could not learn that they had ever been 
made known, even in its native country,and as much 
curiosity about them had been felt in Europe. It 
manifestly belonged to, the natural order of the 
Umbelliferee; but after very frequent and minute ex- 
aminations of the flowers in all their stages,and care- 
ful comparisons of their appearances with the cha- 
racters assigned to the different genera which that 
order contains, it seemed to be equally clear that, 
although it agreed in a few points with several of 
those genera, and more particularly with Apium and 
with Ligusticum, yet it disagreed with each in ma- 
ny others, so that there was no one genus in that ex- 
tensive natural order, as described in any of the Bo- 
tanical works to which I have had access, with whose 
characters the Arracacha could with propriety be 
deemed to agree sufficiently to allow of its being 
elassed under it. In Apium, for instance, the gene- 
ral involucre is either none, or of one of two leaves; 
the calyx is indistinct; the general, blossoms is uni 
form; the petals are equal, bent inwards. and keeled 
or bridled on the inside; the fruit is divisible into 
two, and, by my own careful and repeated observa- 
tion with magnifiers, &c. it is also five ribbed on 
each side; and in all these respects Arracacha cor- 
responds with Apium; but, in the latter, the partial 
involucre is similar to the general one--the florets 
are almost all fertile, the petals circular, the styles 
reflected, and the fruit egyshaped; whereas, in Ar- 
racacha, the partial involucre consists of from three 
to eight leaves, the florets are in a large proportion 
barren, the petals are ovate-acuminate, the styles 
continue nearly erect, declining slighily outwards, 
and the fruit is oblong and compressed. Li:usti- 
cum again has the fruit oblong, and the petals 
turned inwards and kneeled on the inside, and in 
these respects resembles Arracacha; but it has the 
fruit angular besides, and with five furrows on each 
side, a general involucre of seven leaves, the florets 
all fertile, and the styles approaching, iv each ot 

ich respects, as we have just seen, it differs from 


Arracacha. Some other resemblances with other 
genera of Umbelliferous plants, accompanied, how- 
ever, with more numerous differences, may readily 
be found; but as these cannot he satisfactorily de- 
tected without studiously comparing the characters 
proper to Arracacha with those of the genera in 
question, for which the present is not a fit occasion, it 
is hoped that the examples already noticed may for 
the moment suffice. In the persuasion however, that 
whenever such comparison shall be made, it will 
lead to the conclusion to which I have been forced, 
which is, fhat the Arracacha ought to constitute a 
new genus. I shall now endeavour to describe its cha- 
racters, as collected from close examinations of its 
fructification, first suggesting that the genus, if it 
should be admitted by competent judges, might be 
named Arracacia, as being the nearest approach to 
the name by which it has been known in its native 
country as well as in Europe, and free at the same 
time from barbarous dissonance. 

The generic characters are as follows, vizi— 

The Umbel is compound; the universal Umbel 
has many spokes, and either no involucre, or one of 
a single leaf, and sometimes of two, never of more; 
the partial Umbels have also many spokes but their 
involucres are formed of from three to eight leaves, 
going half way round towards the outside. 

The general blossom is uniform; most of the flo- 
rets, particularly in the centre are barren. The in- 
dividuals have a calyx of five teeth, but indistinct; 
five petals, equal, ovate-acuminate, entire, curved 
inwards and bridled on the inside. ‘The stamens 
are longer than the petals and styles, and have five 
«wl-shaped filaments bearing anthers nearly spheri- 
cal, divided by a deep groove, and furnished with a 
pointed appendix behind the insertion of the fila- 
ment. The germ is inferior, bearing two styles de- 
clining slightly, tipped with simple stigmas. 

The fruit is oblong, compressed, with five naked 
ribs on each side, crowned with the calyx and the 
styles, and divisible into two parts, connected by two 
filiform vertieal axles (spermapodia) and consists 
of two similar,seeds applied against each other, ob- 
long, flat on the inner surface, marked on the con 
vex side with five prominent ribs, and furnished 
with several lines of sap vessels (vitta) on the inter- 
mediate spaces (vallecula:) and with a fascia in the 
inner groove or commissure. 

From the above characters, ! conceive that the 
following may properly be selected to form the es- 
sential characters of the genus Arracacia, and I beg 
permission to propose them accordingly, viz: 
General involucre, rarely of more than one leaf, 
or none. Partial involucre going half way round, 
of three to eight leaves. Most of the florets barren. 
Petals equal, bent inwards, bridled. Fruit oblong. 
compressed, five-ribbed on each side. Seeds alike, 
notched at base, with four wultivittated zsllecules, 
and the commissure fasciated. ‘These. characters 
may be thus expressed in Latin: 

Arracacia—Char. Essent. Involuerum univer 
sale submonophy!llum aut nullum, partiale tri-octo 
phyllum, sublaterale. Floseult: plurimi steriles, co- 
rolla petalis equalibus, incurvis, frauatis, Fructus 
oblongus, compressus, quinquecostatus utringue.— 
Semina conformis, basi emarginata, valleculis qua- 
tuor mullivittatis, commissura faseiatia. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
HISTORY OF ‘THE APPLE TREE, 
To show that they. are natives of Pennsylvania, if 
not other parts of the United States. 

I shall begin with the original Indian apple tree 
that grew within three miles of the spot of any na- 
livity, say thirty-four miles a little east of north 
from Philadelphia, called the Townsend apple, from 
the following circumstance. 





See Robert Round’s History, vol. 1, p. 228, that 





in the same ship with William Penn, in the ear’ 
1682, came from London, Richard Townsend: he: 
was a famous quaker preacher, religiously ports 
cerned to cultivate the friendship and better the 
condition of the native Indians; in which concern 
reports have said that he devoted much time in 
travelling. Kor the history of the original apple 
tree, | have had it traditionally, from the family 
of Richard Townsend’s descendants, who Were 
deemed a family of first rate respectability, 

Stephen ‘Townsend, (grandson of Richard) was 
an elderly and amiable man in my time, and owner 
of the apple tree. I have heard him relate that 
his grandfather had been informed by the Indians 
that back in the country was a great apple tree, 
where abundance of Indians, collected in the sea. 
son to live on apples—that with Indian guides he 
undertook the journey through the wilderness, to 
pay them a religious visit. When he came there, 
he was surprised to see so many Indians, There 
was a spring of good water near by, and an apple 
tree in an Indian clearing, vastly larger than an 
he had ever seen in England, heavily loaded with 
larger and better apples than he had ever seen 
before—that his ideas were to take up a tract of 
land there for his descendants, provided the Indians 
would sell him what was called their good will, oF 
claim to their clearings, which was then customary 
to give, to support their friendship; to that they 
agreed, (as to the soil) but no consideration would 
purchase their apple tree.—That they strictly re- 
served to be as free as sunshine to all or any who 
wanted apples. That part of the contract, the ‘Town- 
send family ever faithfully observed; and Stephen 
‘Townsend did more, he supported a strong fence 
round it to keep cattle from the falling apples, and 
used to haul and throw his buck-wheat straw under 
the tree, to keep such as fell high from splitting. 

The apples were very large and flat, or a yel+ 
low colour, striped, and speckled with red, of a rich 
delicious flavour neither very sweet nor sour; gene- 
rally esteemed to this day, in preference to any 
other. Ihave a great plenty of them in my orch- 
ard; but I think they are depreciated in size, say 
one third; but not lost their former delicious fla- 
vour, or luxuriant growth of limbs and abundant 
bearing. 

It is now some months upwards of sixty years, 
since I cut grafts off the original tree, and set them 
in young trees, from which grafts were brought here. 
1 never measured the tree, and shall forbear men- 
tioning my ideas of the size or quantity of apples that 
I have seen under it, lest | may be thought extrava-: 
gant. I well remember being there when very young, 
and a company of the better informed old men were 
viewing it, and hearing them say, that according to 
the growth of trees, tha’ apple tree must be much old- 
er than Columbus. 

From whence the seed of that apple tree, or when 
the Indians cleared a fidd round it, is in the dark 
unknown; it stood on a joor thin gravelly soil, and 
verifies the maxim, that ‘emperance promotes long 
lite. “Thirty-six, or eigh years ago, 1 beard that 
venerable tree was fast declining. | wrote to a con- 
fidential friend of mine, near by) that if it died or 
iell down, to saw it off and count its growth, for the 
age- His answer was, it tirned up by the roots; that 
they sawed it offand fount it so hollow, rotten, and 
inwardly defective, that nothing could be done to es 
tablish the age. 

Arother native apple tre,] may mention, I have 
heard the oldest people o° my remembrance, say, 
that it was the practice wheiever there was what they 
called a new .comer, lor the wighbours to unite, go, 
and make him what they c#ted a beginning; that 
was, grub and clear a small pece of ground—put 
up a little log-house, and covert with bark, &e. 

There came a man from Evgand, whose name 
was George Hayworth; bis trac, was within two 
miles of where | was boron. 1| havebeard some very 
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en say they were at that first grubbing; tha! 

yo wbele tract i thick timber, no sign of Indian 
aring to be seen. 

elev bie at work, they found a large old apple tree 

in the woods, overshadowed with forest trees. ‘They 

united, cleared around it, and made a fence, then pro- 

nounced it public property; and as such, it was con- 
sidered in my time. 

From some ancient documents that I have seen, 
that improvement was made in the year 1714. The 
tree happened to bear delicious white sweet apples, 
more early than any other known; as the seeds are 
generally turned brown in wheat harvest. ‘That 
tree, although it grew on a fertile soil, never assum- 
eda free, lively, growing appearance; as I have cut 

rafts from it. It died about the same time of the 
Townsend tree; also hollow and rotten. Hat 

If the Townsend apple have decreased in size, 
the Harvest sweets have increased; and the trees 
grow luxuriantly. , 

Dr, Darwin says, “grafting is the elongation of the 
same trees.” I have the consolation of having re- 
elongated two species of original American apple, 
independent of any seed or affinity with any Euro- 
pean apple whatever: and perhaps I may be the on- 
ly person that has preserved them, as I brought 
those grafts from the place of my nativity. ‘They 
have had a general mortality amongst their apple 
trees. 

My orchards would now afford, without doubt, by 
far more grafts of both kinds, than will ever be 
wanted; and | have been sorry, many years, that I 
had no conveyance, to send a box of grafts to my 
venerable friend, Cul. Timothy Pickering. 

I wish to hear through the medium of your Farm- 
er, the opinion of your antiquarians—were apples 
natives of New England? 

Should life and health permit me to write again, 
perhaps I may show a strong hypothesis that the 
apple trees abounded amongst the native Indians in 
one part of Pennsylvania, for perhaps centuries be- 
fore the continent was discovered by Europeans, 

SAM’L. PRESTON, 

Slockport, Pa. May 30, 1828. 





CURIOUS PLANT. 
J. §. Sainner, Esa. June 1, 1828. 


The strelitzia regina is one of the most curious 
productions of vegetable nature, and of all plants 
most requires an examination to comprehend the 
singularity of its formation, ‘The contour of the 
plant at once indicates its fondness of moisture—the 
foot-stalk of the leaf rises from the surface of the 
ground to the height of three feet or more, and 
terminates by extending itself into a size and form 
not unlike the common water lily (uuphar advena) 
of our ponds and water courses, with this exception, 
that the leaves are not so fully expanded as if in- 
tended to form a chaunel for conveying to the root, 
the rain and dew which lodge on them. The flow- 
ers are borne at the extremity of strong shoots that 
also rise frown the ground,and are contained ina 
spathe or covering, which embraces several distinct 
flowers, from which they escape singly. ‘They are 
formed of but two petals (which when fully expand- 
ed are in an erect position, and a protruding nec- 
tary) the former are of a splendid orange colour; 
the latter of a biuve not less brilliant. Frequently 
two or three of the flowers are expanded and in 
perfection at the same time; and the contrast of the 
two gayest colours, thus farmed by nature, is truly 
unique. 

‘The spathe that contains the flowers rests upon 
the supporting stalk in an horizontal manner, and 
opens longitudinally atthe top for their escape, pre- 
senting an appearance, which at once strikes the 
beholder as similar to the gay tuft that crowns the 
heads of some easiern birds. In fact, it requires 


analogy still further; for on examining the spathe,) 
it is found to contain a considerable quantity of 
fluid, doubtless a provision of nature to supply that 
moisture which, during dry weather, it might other- 
wise demand in vain—no mean resemblance to the 


of each box for the convenience of car 

hanging up, when out of use. If you have ever so 
many boxes, make them all of one dimension, and 
then any two will fit together. The boxes should 


common straw bee-hive. A’ ring is fixed on the top 
or 


pouch or water vessel attached to the throat of the [Stand upon a deal board not more than half an 


pelican of Africa. 

it is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
it was earried to England by the late Sir Joseph 
Banks about the year (773, and by him named in 
honour of Queen Charlotte, who, it will be remem- 
aeeeee was sister to the Duke of Mecklinburg Stre- 
itz. 

A finely executed figure of the flower is contain- 
ed in the folio work of Dr. Thornton—that work, 
however, being rare, few will have an opportunity 
of examining it. ‘Three fine specimens of the plant 
are blooming this year in the nurseries of D. & C. 
Landreth, near Philadelphia. 
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BEES. 
Description and Use of Dyer's Retrocoupling Bee- 
boxes. By Mr. C. Hace Jessor, WVurseryman, 


Cheltenham. 


These boxes were invented by a shoemaker of a 
village in this neighbourhood, of the name of Dyer, 
about half a century ago, but not, as far as [ know, 
used by any one but myself. I adopted them twelve 
years ago, and consider them superior to every 
other, except the Polish hive. I have paid a good 
deal of attention to bees, and have always had a 
tolerable apiary in my nursery. 




































































the same size (a), outside height 10 in., breadth 11 


with an entrance for the bees there. 
are held together by three iron staples (g), one on 
the top, and one on each side, and each box has a 


fur the purpose of observing the bees when at work; 





but little stretch of the imagination to carry the 


Dyer’s hive consists of two deal boxes of exactly 


in. in every way, inside exactly square. The top 
front and two sides should be an inch thick, the }empty one may stand in front, for they will fill the 
back half an inch. ‘The back (6) has an opening | backward one with honey first; besides, the young 
at top (c), and another at bottom (d), for the bees|are always depusited quite near the front, 
to communicate with the other box (e), which is | needless to state that, by the use of these boxes, 
exactly of the same dimensions, only without the |there can never be any occasion to kill the bees, 
upper opening of communication in the back, but |and that in a fine season much more honey may be 

The boxes | obtained than from the common straw hive. \ 


thick, as wide as the boxes, and 2} ft. in length, 
When only one box is used, there is a loose board 
of half an inch thick (J) applied to the side of . 
communication, and made fast to it by the sta @ 
already mentioned (g), one end of which fits into 
the holes in the box, and the other clips the edge 
of the board. 
When only one box has been used, and it is de- 
sired to add a second, remove this board, and thrust 
in a sheet of tin (l) between this and the box to 
a the bees from coming out. Then place the 
ack of the empty box close against the sheet of 
tin, withdraw the tirf, and make fast the two boxes 
with the three staples; then stopping the doorway of 
the full box, turn both round, so that the full one 
“? stand where the empty one stood before. _ 
‘he reason why the boxes ought to stand upon a 
thin board that is moveable, is because the bees will 
fasten the board to the boxes with a strong cement, 
so that whenever you lift the boxes you will lift ap 
the board likewise. If it be a very large swarm 
when put in, both the boxes may be used at first; if 
not, one will be sufficient. In a good season for 
honey the backward box will be cemented to the 
board in about two months from its first establish- 
ment, and when so it is a proper time to take the 
backward lox away. In proceeding to do this, in 
the first place draw out the staples, and with a thin 
knife cut through the cement that fastens the boxes 
together, and to the box on which they stand, 
Then thurst in your piece of tin between the boxes, 
so that not one bee may pass from one box to the 
other: Let them stand quite separated full half an 
bour, and then inspect them at the glass windows; 
if the bees are in a great hurry and confusion in the 
jback box and quiet in the other, you are so far 
right, and the queen is in safety; but if otherwise, 
the operation has not been successfully. performed; 
the tin must be drawn back again, and the boxes 
made fast as before, jetting them stand nine or ten 
days longer, before you make any attempt to take it 
away again. But, if the operation has been suc- 
cesslully performed, open the door of the back box 
to let the queen’s prisoners come forth; for the hur- 
ry and confusion of the bees is owing to their hay- 
ing lost their sovereign. ‘The bees let loose at the . 
back door will come forth in great haste, forty or 
fifty taking wing ata time, in a kind of wild flutter, 
quite different from the appearance they have when 
going to labour. No sooner do they see their fel- 
lows at the front door quiet at work, but they enter. 
boldly, as usual. Now, if this: operation 
formed about midsummer, the bees will fill anoth- 
er box, which you must immediately join to the 
other as before; but, if later in the season, and you 
take only the half-filled box, ‘then join the loose 
board, and leave the bees with only one box. Ob- 
serve always when a fresh box is given to stop the 
door of the full one, and turn the boxes so that the 


I shall conclude by noticing an opinion which 1 
consider erroneous, though believed by many, viz. 


pane of glass, covered with a sliding shutter (h,)|that any place may be overstocked with bees as 


well as with cattle. From long experience § y 


four cross sticks may be put in each box in the | know that, if there were but one stock of bees in a 
usual manner for the attachment of the combs. |large parish, and the season proved unfavourab 

The contents of each box are about 24 gals., so|they would be poor; on the other hand, if there 
that the two together (a, ¢) are about the size of ajwere one hundred colonies in a small village, and 
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the season good, all the swarms that came in proper 
time would be rich. 

Honey and wax, taken where the bees are suffo- 
cated with fire and brimstone, are of a quality much 
inferior to those obtained by the other mode. This 
practice, which may be truly called diabolical, and 
must have been taken from the idea of the infernal 
regions, need never be resorted to by those who 
will adopt Dyer’s bee-boxes, or the Pasieka, and, | 
trust, the progressive refinement of the age will 
soon lead to so desirable a result. C. H. Jessop. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
NAVIGATION INLAND—THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVE 


4 











It is something singular, that amid the various 
— of internal improvenfent, the greatest has 

en neglected—scarcely noticed—that is to deep 
en the bar of the Mississippi. At the first glance 
of such a proposal it would appear a very imprac- 
ticable project, but W. Darby measured the pesses 
and sounded all the bars of the outlet of that migh- 
ty stream in 1813, and the following observations 
are founded on said measurement. Besides, three 
or four of little consequence, the Mississippi has 
four main passes or outlets; these are, the west 
pass with about eight feet water; the sout-west 
pass with twelve feet water, south pass with cight 
feet, and the south-east, or main pass with twelve 
feet water. ‘These depths are given at ordinary 
tides. It may, however, be observed, that the tides 
in the gulf of Mexico are small, not exceeding, if 
uninfluenced by winds, two and a half feet. 

Within the bars, and in all its course, the Missis- 
sippi is a very narrow stream in proportion to its 
depth. As bigh as Donaldsonville, at the outlet of 
La Fourche, near 80 miles above New Orleans, the 
mid-channel, at the lowest stage, is upwards of 100 
feet indepth. ‘This great depth gradually lessens 
to about seventy feet before New Orleans, but 
maintains soundings of upwards of thirty feet until 
within one mile from the main bar. ‘The influence 
also, of the great interiour inundation is less and 
less apparent approaching the outlets, where the 
difference of rise and fall from the latter cause is 
“| trivial. 

‘he surface of the land, between the passes is as 
level as that of the ocean, rising only above low, 
and covered by high tides. ‘Ihe soil an alluvial! 
admixture of sand and blue mad; forming, never- 
theless, an extremely tenacious clay. ‘The common 
idea that the component clay of the Mississippi yields 
easily to the action of water, is very unfounded in 
fact; on the contrary, few earths sustain aqueous 
action so powertully. ‘I'he current also of the river 
has entirely ceased before reaching the bars. 

I bave made these preliminary remarks, in order 
to prepare the reader for what is to follow. [ made 
the survey already mentioned, by order of Gen. 
James Wilkinson, and one object of the work was 
to ascertain whether a battery could be erected, 
from which point blank shot could be thrown into 
the main pass. ‘The performance of the task con- 
vinced me fully, of the practicability, utility and ne- 
cessity ef a double work; a work which would en- 
able the government of the United States to deepen 
the channel and defend its entrance. Though‘ap- 
parently so very difficult, the buildings at Kronin- 
stadt at the mouth of the Neva, the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, and many more, were still more diffi- 
cult, dangerous and expensive in their execution. 

No soil could be possibly found better adapted to 
the sinking and retention of piles. Quick-sand, 
thereis none; nor rock to arrest the point of the 
piles. It would, consequently, be very easy compa- 
ratively to commence where the water was at any 
given depth, and drive a double column of piles, 
yeaving an intermediate space for a channnel of any 





supposable width, and afterwards dredge the mud 
into the gulph. ‘Io shew the ease with which the 
dredging part could be performed, it is only neces- 
sary to state one fact. On either of the two great 
passes, when you have the depth of twelve, it is up- 
wards of thirty feet in one, and upwards of fifty 
feet in two cables length. 

Like all original projects, ridicule will no doubt 
be the first reward of a design to deepen the chan- 
nel of our greatest river, but convinced, I am, that 
ships of any draught will, long before fifty years, be 
navigated to and from New Orleans. 

With such an improvement in our inland naviga- 
tion, even the canal over the Isthmus of Delaware 
and Chesapeake cannot be compared. Geographi- 
cally, the Mississppi basin extends from No. lat. 29 
to 51°, and from 26 min. to 36° west from Wash- 
ington City, forming an immense navigable triangle. 
‘Uhe base of this vast figure from the sources of the 
Allegany to those of Maria’s river, 1700 miles; 
from the sources of Maria’s river to the mouth of 
the Misssissippi itself, 1600 miles; and 1600 miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi to the sources of the 
Allegany. Such, however, is the irregularity of its 
outline, from entering and salient angles, that it is on- 
ly from the rhumbs on a good map, that its area can 
be estimated with any approximation to exactness. 
Measured in this manner, the basin of the Missis- 
sippi amounts to 1,341,649 square miles, Of such 
an extent, the two valleys of Ohio, and of Missis- 
sippi properly 400,000 square miles, of a most pro- 
ductive soil, on which population is advancing 
with unprecedented rapidity, 

It is to be hoped that the people, and the govern- 
ment of the United States will turn their attention. 
to a subject of improvement involving so few local, 
but embracing universal interest, really not confined 
to the United States, but influencing, less or more, 
the whole commercial world. ‘The Mississippi is, 
in fact, the most important stream, in the northern 
temperate zone of the earth, both in respect to 
soil and superficies; and when peopled, as it will 
be, by a most active, enterprising and free people, 
must, within the current century, sustain the greatest 
physical and moral force ever united on a single river. 

Many and most unfounded errors prevail respect- 
ing the natural history of this mighty river, but none 
so much calculated to produce undue influence 
upon the projected improvement than its having 
frequently deserted its bed. ‘To remove that, and 
many other misconceptions on the physical features 
of that world of waters, we now proceed to a brief 
sketch of the Delta, laying it down as a postulate: 
That the Mississippi can no more desert its bed, than 
can the Susquchannah, Delaware, Hudson, &c. 

"The facts of the Mississippi overflowing its banks 
at extreme bigh water, and in having outlets se far 
as that of the Atchafalaya from the ultimate recipi- 
ent, bave led to the erroneous opinion that the main 
volume could desert its bed. ‘The general depth of 
the Mississippi | have given, and have also observed 
that the depth very graduaily lessens below La 
Fourche; but the depth given was that of the water 
itself at the lowest stage, and not that of the river’s 
bed below the high bank. At Bringiers, fourteen 
miles below the La Fourche, and one hundred.and 
eighty miles above the main pass, the bed of the 
Mississippi was carefully measured by Mr. Louis 
Bringier and myseif, and found.to be one hundred 
and thirty-one English feet. ‘The particular place 
where exists the greatest depth of this vast volume, 
has, I believe, never been determined; but above the 
mouth of Red river it lessens, and at Natchez, is 
about seventy or eighty feet. ‘The width, even as 


high as the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
to the divergence of t'ie passess about eight miles 
above the main or souiu-east pass, where not swel- 
led by islands, is in a remarkable degree uniform, 
not varying sensibly from half an English mile. 

( To be continued.) 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE MAIDEN’S ROCK ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
A TALE—From Long’s Second Expedition. 


“There was a time,” our guide said, as we passed 
near the base of the rock, ‘‘when this spot, which 
you now admire for its untenanted beauties, was the 
scene of one of the most melancholy transactions, 
that has ever occurred among the Indians. There 
was, in the village of Keoxa, in the tribe of Wapa- 
sha, during the time that his father lived, and ruled 
over them, a young Indian female whose name was 
Winona, which signifies “the first born.”. She had 
conceived an attachment for a young hunter who 
reciprocated it; they had frequently met, and agreed 
to-an union in which all their hopes centered, but on 
applying to her family, the hunter was surprised to 
find himself denied, and his claims superceded by 
those of a warrior of distinction, who had sued for her. 
The warrior was a general favorite with the nation;he 
had acquired a name, by the services which he had 
rendered to his village when attacked by the Chip- 
pewas; yet notwithstanding all the ardour with which 
he pressed his suit,and the countenance which he 
received from her parents and brothers, Winona 
persisted in preferring the hunter. ‘To the usual 
commendations of her friends in favour of the war- 
rior,she had made choice of a man, who, being a 
professed hunter, would spend his life with her, and 
secure to her comfort and subsistence, while the 
warrior would be constantly absent, intent upon 
martial exploits, Winona’s expostulations were, 
however, of noavail; and her parents having suc- 
ceeded in driving away her lover, began to des iat 
measures in order to eompel her to unite with the 
man of their choice. To all her entreaties, that she 
should not be forced into an union se repugnant to 
her feelings, but rather be allowed to live a single 
life, they turned a deaf ear.. Winona, had at all 
times enjoyed a greater share in the affections of 
her family, and she had been indulged more than is 
usual with females among Indians. Being a favor- 
ite with her brothers, they expressed a wi-h that her 
consent to this union should be obtained by persua- 
sive means, rather than that she should be compelled 
to it against her inclination. With a view to remove 
some of her objections, they took means to provide 
for her future maintenance, and presented to the 
warrior all that in their simple mode of living an In- 
dian might €ovet. About that time a party was 
formed to ascend from the village to Lake Pepin, in 
order to lay in a store of the blue clay which is found 
upon its banks, and which is used by the Indians as 
a pigment. Winona and her friends were of the 
company. It was on the very day that they visited 
the lake, that ber brothers offered their presents to 
the warrior. Encouraged by these, he again ad- 
dressed her, but with the same ill success.. Vexed 
at what they deemed an unjustifiable obstinacy on 
her part, her parents remonstrated in strong lan- 
guage, and even used threats to compel her into 
obedience—* Well,” said Winona, “you will drive 
me to despair; I said | loved him not, I could not live 
with him. I wished to remain a maiden; but you 
will not let me. You say you love me; that you are 
my father, my brothers, my relations, yet you have 
driven from me the only man with whom I wished 
to be united; you have compelled him to withdraw 
from the village; alone, he now ranges through 
the forest, with no one to assist him, none to 
spread his blanket, nore to build his lodge, none 
to wait upon him; yet he was the man of my choice. 
Is this your love? But even it appears that this 
is not enovgh; you would have me rejoice in his 
absence; you wish me to unite with another man, 
with one whom I do not love, with one whom 
[ nevercan be happy. Since this is your love, let 
it be so; vut soon you will have neither daughter, 
nor sister, nor relation to torment with your falss 
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rofessions of affection.” As she uttered these 
words, she withdrew, and her parents, heedless of 
ber complaints, decreed that that very day Winona 
should be united to the warrior. While all were 
engaged in busy preparations for the festival, she 
wound her way slowly to the top of the hill; when 
she had reached the summit, she called out with a 
joud voice to her friends below; she upbraided them 
for their cruelty to herself and her lover. You,” 
aaid she, “‘were not satisfied with opposing my uni- 
on with the man whom I had chosen, you endea- 
youred by deceitful words to make me faithless to 
him, but when you found me resolved upon remain- 
ing single, you dared to threaten me, you knew me 
not if you thought that I could be terrified into obe- 
dience; you shall soon see how well I can defeat 
our designs,” She then commenced singing her 
dirge, the light wind which blew at the time, wafted 
the words towards the spot where her friends were, 
they immediately rushed, some towards the summit 
of the hill to stop her, others to the foot of the pre- 
eipice to receive her in their arms; while all, with 
tears in their eyes, entreated her to desist from her 
fatal purpose; her father promised no compulsive 
measures should be resorted to. But she was re- 
solved, and as she concluded the words of her song, 
she threw herself from the precipice, and fell a life- 
less corpse, near her distressed friends. ‘Thus,” 
added our guide, “has this spot acquired a melan- 
choly celebrity; it is still called the Maiden’s Rock, 
and no Indian passes near it, without involuntarily 
easting his eyes towards the giddy height, to con- 
template the place, whence this unfortunate girl fell 
a victim to the cruelty of her relentless parents. 
[= 
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MPORTED HORSES. 

Two of the three valuable animals sent to this 
Country, by Admiral Sir Isaac Corriy, will, for 
the present season, stand at Brighton. They are 
now young; and at three years old, Bareroor was 
sold in England, for over $12,C00O—Seras, at the 
same age, for over $14,000. ; 

Bareroot—foaled in 1820. Got by Tramp, 
Dam, Rosamond, by Buzzard, out of Roseberry, 
sister to Huley and ‘lartar, by Phenomenon, out of 
Miss West, by Matchem—Regulus—Crab—Chil- 
ders—Basto. In 1822, when at Pontefract Sweep- 
stakes of 20 gs. each, for two year olds—11 subs.— 
Barefoot beating Harpooner. 1n 1823, York Spring 
St. Ledger of 25 gs. each, 6 subs.—Barefoot beating 
four others. At Pontefract Sweepstakes of 30 gui- 
nes each 10 fi., 10 subseribers.—Barefoot beating 
Palatine. In 1823, the Doncaster Great St. Leg- 
ers, of 25 gs. exch, 80 subs.—Barefoot beating 11 
others, In 1823, at New Market, Barefoot won a 
Handicup Plate, value 450—beating Tressilian and 
5 others. In 1824, at Ascot Heath, Barefoot walked 
over for the Swinlas stakes uf 25 sovereigns each, 
$ subs. In 1825, at Lancaster, the gold cup, value 
100 gs. added to a sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns, 
17 subs. of all ayes.—Barefoot beating Lottery and 
two others. In 182i, at Manchester, Handicup 
stakes of 30 sovereigns each, 10 ft. with 20 sove- 
reigns added—6 subscribers.—Barefoot beating 2 
others. At Lancaster, the geld cup, value 100 gs., 
added to a sweepstakes o! 10 sovereigns each, 9 
subs.— Barefoot beating 2 others. 

SeraBb—foaled in 182i. Got by Phantom, out of 
Jesse, by ‘Totteriige, &e. Her Dam, Cracker, by 
Highflyer, out of Nuicracker, by Matchem—Regn- 
lo 1824, won the 


lus—Crab—Childers—Basto. 


| Randolph’s Gracchus, &c..” 





New Market stakes, 50 gs. each, 25 subscribers.— 
Serab beating 4 others. In 1825, at New Market 
Crane Meeting, the stakes 100 sovereigns, 7 sub- 
scribers.--Serab beating two others. In the same 
year, Spring Meeting, Serab won Handicup sweep- 
stakes, 100 sovereigns, 6 subscribers—beating three 
others. In 1826, Serab won King’s Plate, 100 ys., 
beating 3 others. In 1827, at Stockton, Serab won 
the gold cup, value 100 gs.—beating Cantine. 

As the season is late, it has been thought for the 
benefit of this section of the country, that it would 
be adviseable to put the price as low as possible— 
accordingly these horses will stand at their stable 
near the Mansion House, for $25 half bred, and 
$50 thorough bred mares, and $1 to be paid the 
groom. 





SYMMES’ WILDAIR. 
Dear Sir, Philadelphia, June 15th, 1828. 

1 am not yet convinced that your correspondent 
is correct in regard to the pedigree of Symmes’ 
Wildair. Therefore, and because | deem it to be of 
much importance, that there sheuld be no misun- 
derstanding relative to the pedigrees of celebrated. 
horses, I trouble you again on the subject. I was 
aware that the imported horse Wildair was not 
gotten by Fearnought, but by Cade, as you have 
stated, and the latter by the Godolphin Arabian; 
and that Mr. Bond was in error on that head. 

In confirmation of the opinion I have already 
given, that Symmes’ Wildair was gotten by Old 
Fearnaught, | refer you to the 8th vol. of the Ameri- 
can Faro.er, page 125, (No, 4. of the Annals of 
the Turf), where you will find it to be thus stated, 
to wit, “Symmes’ Wildair, out of a Jolly Roger, 
who proved to be the best son of Old Fearnought. 
Wildair got amongst many others Chanticleer, 
out of a Pantaluon mare. Chanticleer, the best 
son of Wildair, got Cornelia, the dam of Mr. 


If there were two American bred horses called 
‘Symmes’ Wildair,” it is important to breeders 
that the fact should be clearly established. It is 
not stated that Wildair, alluded to in the advertise- 
ment, over the signature of John Johns, which you 
published in the last number of the Farmer, was 
called Symmes’ Wildair. 

I agree with you that it is worse than folly to 
give the same name to several horses, for the mo- 
live, not unfrequently, is to give an undeserved 
character and value to a horse, and thereby prac- 
tice a deception upon a purchaser and upon the 
community. 

I am, dear sir, most respectfully, 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. Yours, 





THE JONES ARABIAN. 


This beautiful imported stallion will stand for 
mares the ensuing season at Aughenbaugh’s tavern, 
Main street, in the borough of Carlisle, (Cumber- 
land county;) and at the stable back of Brady’s ta- 
vern, sign of the Pennsylvania Arms, corner of Mar- 
ket and Pine streets, Harrisburg, (Dauphin county;) 
at the rate of eight dollars the single leap, payable 
in cash; fifteen dollars the season, payable at its 
expiration; and twenty dollars to insure a mare in 
foal. Persons parting with insured mares, out of 
the above counties, before it is ascertained whether 
they are in foal or not, will be held responsible for 
the insurance. He will stand one week at Carlisle, 
and one week at Harrisburg, alternately. ‘The sea- 
son will commence at Carlisle on the first day of 
April, and terminate on the last day of June. 

The Jones Arabian is a dapple grey horse, 
eight years old this spring, 15 hands high, black 
legs, main and tail, of fine temper, spirit and action. 
In all the points which constitute the courser, he 
admits of no superiour in this country. -He was se- 


can Cousul at Tunispand by. bim. purchased for 
Com. Jacob Jones, of the United States navy, by 
whom he was imported in the frigate Constitation. 
Previous to his importation be ran a trial race at 
Gibraltar, at the solicitation of the Governor, the 
Earl of Chatham, against one of his loctenini i, 
lish blood horses. Although the Jones Arabian had 
but little preparatory training, was very young, and 


just taken from on ship-board, it is admitted he 


made an excellent race; manifesting. fine 4 
wind and bottom. His importation is noticed in the 
American Farmer; and also another communication 
ie to be found in the 8th volume, respecting the 
race. When it is known that the English blood 
horse derives his fine qualities from the Arabian, it 
is scarcely necessary to advance any other arga- 
ment in favour of this stock. 
The English racing stock never acquired a ve 
high character until it was crossed with the blood 
the Darley Arabian, the Godolphin Arabian, and 
the Leeds Arabian. The Darley Arabian was the 
sire of the Duke of Devonshire’s Childers, (known 
by the name of Flying Childers,) who was the spee- 
diest horse England ever produced, having ran 
nearly a mile a minute, or four miles in six minutes 
and forty-eight seconds. The Godolphin Arabian 
was the sire of more good runners than any other 
stallion that ever covered in Great Britain: and 
there is not a race horse of any character, either 
in England or this country, that does not partake 
of his blood. These Arabians were. only. fifteen 
hands high; and thé Godolphin was distinguished, 
as the Jones Arabian is, by an uncommon forehand 
and a deep declining shoulder. ze 
The Godolphin was the picture of a wild. horse. 
He was brought from the coast of Barbary, the v 
country where the Jones Arabian was puechased. 
The most famous stallions of Great Britain and this 
country possess also a great portion of Arabian blood, 
and trace in their pedigrees Croft’s Barb, Curwen’s 
Barb, Honeywood’s Arabian, the Pajet Turk, the 
Byerly Turk, the Burton Barb, Fenwick Barb, 
Woodstock Arabian, &c; Lindsey’s White. Ara- 
bian, that was imported into this country. many 
years ago, was undoubtedly a stallion of great worth, 
and his blood is a favourite cross in the Southern 
race horse. Bussoral, the sorrel Arabian, im 

into New York a few years ago, is the sire of some 
colts which have performed well on the turf and 
sold for high prices. 

The Jones Arabian has stood for mares but afew 
seasons in Cecil and Kent counties, Maryland, with 
distinguished reputation and success. Some 
rough bred mares dre in foal to him. His oldest 
colts are but two years old this spring, and (although 
their dams are not large) are distinguished for size, 
as well as beauty of form. 

It is well known that most of the famous turf horses 
have rarely exceeded 15 and 154 hands hi Ithas 
also been remarked that the horses of the present 
day, although higher, are not able to carry as.hea' 
weights, nor run as good races as those anima 
which figured on the turf after the revolution, and 
were more closely related to the Arabian stock. 
The Medley stock, descended from the little grey 
horse, Gimerack, who was not 15 hands highs (a 
grandson of the Godolphin) were able to run races 
with heavier weights, and in as good, if not better 
time, than perhaps any other that ever graced the 
American turf. In consequence of the Arabians 
breeding in and in for centuries, that. the blood of 
the same family of horses may be preserved, their 
stock has deteriorated in point of stature; but when- 
ever it is crossed upon anew stock, the produce has 
ever been distinguished for size, action, great 
strength, and excellence of conformation. 

April 1, 1828. WM. B. DONALDSON. 
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(From Foreign Journals. ) 
Enormovs Spipers. 

In the Brazils, the spider reaches an enormous 
size, with different habits from those of Europe. It 
stretches its web from tree to tree, and no longer ap- 
pears a sulitary insect, many hundreds live together, 
and form nets of such strength, that you may often 
see a bird of the size of a swallow, quite exhausted 
with struggling, and ready to fall a prey te its inde- 
fatigable enemy. 

Coxovur or Soits. 

An experiment which I have often repeated upon 
light as well as tenacious soils with like success, de- 
monstrates how greatly the colour of a soil influ- 
ences the accumulation of heat. Coal ashes were 
sprinkled over half the surfaces of beds sown with 
peas, beans, &c. and on these the plants invariably 
appeared above ground two or three days earlier, 
obviously on account of the increased warmth; it be- 
ing a well known fact, that dark coloured bodies 
absorb caloric more readily, and in larger propor- 
tions, than those of a lighter hue. 

Frencu Sours anv Sauces. 

A French cook is indebted for his delicious aauces, 
entirely to the produce of the kitchen garden. Gin- 
ger, Cayenne pepper, and the host of hot exotics, 
which in England render the palate a fiery furnace, 
are wholly excluded from French cookery. Wine 
oil, butter and bouillon, (stock) form the basis of 
all soups and gravies: which are flavoured with 
herbs from the garden. French cookery may there- 
fore be pronounced extremely healthy, instead of 
the reverse, as is supposed in England. 


TH FARMER, 


Battimore, Fripay, Juty 4, 1828. 














CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 
Baltimore, June 21, 1828. 


At a meeting of a number of persons desirous of 
promoting the cultivation of the Grape, held at the 
residence of Mr. George Fitzhugh, Jr. in this city on 
Friday evening, 20th inst. Mr. John Montgomery was 
calied to the ehair, and Dr. Richard G. Belt, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting being stated from the 
chair, it was, on motion, 

Resolved, ‘That it is the unanimous opinion of the 
meeting, that the establishment of a society for the 
improvement and extension of the cultivation of the 
Fine in this state, will be highly promotive of many 
important — 

, That the chairman appoint a committee 
to prepare a system of rules for the government of 
said society, which shall be submitted for its appro- 
bation at the next meeting, which meeting shall be 
convened by advertisement in one or more papers 
in this city, notifying all persons who take an inte- 
roo promoting the objects of the society to at- 
t 

The following gentlemen were appointed a com- 
mittee in pursuance of the above resolution—Doc- 
tor John C. S. Monkur, Mr. Charles C. Harper, Mr. 
Henry W. Rogers, Mr. Philip Poultney and Mr. 
George Fitzhugh, Jr. 

Resolved, That Dr. John C. S. Monkur be request- 
ed to permit the publication of his very interesting 
address to the meeting, and that the same be pub- 
lished in the American Farmer. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be — by the chairman and secretary, and pub- 

in the several papers of the city. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, Chairman. 

Ricuaarp G. Bett, Secretary. 


-tum Ploughs and Harrows. 





BUCKWHEAT AND TURNIP SEED. 


The subscribers have received a quantity of Buck- 
wheat, suitable for seed. Also, their crop of White 
Flat, Ruta baga and other Turnip seeds, raised this sea- 
son under their direction, which they warrant to be 
true, and much superior to seed commonly offered for 
sale. They have also just received, by ship Aris from 
Liverpool, their fall supply of Garden seeds in fine or- 
der, a few of which are named, Early York, Early Bat- 
tersea, Early Sugar Loaf and Red Fickling Cabbage. 
Scarlet short top Raddish; Early and Late Cauliflowers; 
Large purple Cape Brocoli; Purple Egg Plant, and 
White Clover seed—also a fresh supply of Pickling and 
other Cucumber seed, &c. 

IN STORE, | 

Grain Cradles, Scythes, Rakes and Forks; patent and 
common Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Ploughs, &e. They 
have also made arrangemeuts to keep the Early May, or 
Rare ripe White Wheat for sale. Persons desirous of 
procuring seed would do well to send in their orders in 
time.—Price $1 25 per bushel. 

Baltimore, 1828. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 





IMPROVED REFRIGERATOR, 


Or portable Ice House, made only by Daniel Richardson, 
No. 55, Holliday street, near Bath street bridge. 


Good Housewives only can calculate the many useful 
and economical purposes to which tnis Invention may 
be applied. It may be fully relied on for keeping But- 
ter, Milk, Meat, Eggs, Fruits, Vegetables, Wines and 
Liquors of every kind, or any other article of House- 
hold Consumption, perfectly cool, fresh, pure, sweet, 
clean and free from taint as long as desirable, and it is 
attended with another advantage—complete security 
against every species of vermiu. And in Winter it will 
keep any article from freezing that may be deposited 
in it. 

Also, his new InventED Butter Box, constructed on 
the same principles of the Refrigerator. Ia these but- 
ter boxes, any quantity of butter may be transported to 
market from any distance, by land or water in the best 
condition, perfectly hard and without injury to the form 
of the prints, in the hottestseason. Captains of steam- 
boats and vessels going to sea, will find those articles 
the most essential thing on board their vessels that Lis- 
tory ever gave an account of, as coarse alum salt can 
be used in them to keep them cold instead of Ice, 


CertiricaTe,—City Hotel, Baltimore, August 4th, 1827. 
I have had in use for two years, a Refrigerator made 
by Mr. Danie! Richardson, which is the most useful ar- 
ticle for the preservation of meats, milk and butter du- 
ring the hot season, that 1 have ever seen; it has fully 
answered my expectations, and I am so much pleased 
with it, that I have ordered one on a very large scale. 
I would recommend it to all who are desirous of such 
a convenience. DAVID BARNUM. 


Baltimore, August 1st, 1827.—I purchased of Mr. Da- 
niel Richardson in May last, one of his Improved Re- 
frigerators, and find it so useful, that I could not want 
one for double the cost, having had a trial, I do not see 
how we could dispense with it. 


GEO. BELTZHOUVER, 
Indian Queen Hotel and Baltimore House. 





IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The subscriber has on hand and offers for sale, a quan- 
tity of superior Grain Cradles, manufactured by David 
Little, of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Little’s 
celebrated patent Scythe Rifles, all of which will be 
warranted good. Likewise on hand, a full assortment 
of Gideon Davis’ Patent Ploughs, Barshare and Coulter 
Ploughs, which he will warrant to be equal to any in 
the country. Steel lined and cast iron Cultivators, for 
the culture of corn and tobacco; Shovel and Substra- 
Also, his patent Cylindri- 
cal Straw Cutter, which has never been equalled for 
its kind in any country; Brown’s Vertical Wool Spin- 
ners, for family use, running six spindles, simple and 
efficient in its operation; Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans; 
patent spring Washing Machines; cast stee] Axes, Mat- 
tocks, Grubbing Hoes and Picks, Shovels, Spades, &c. 
&e. And can turnish to his customers, Garden Seeds, 
raised by the Shakers of Berkshire county, Mass. | 





All the above articles will be sold on reasonable 
terms for cash. Communications by mail (post paid,) 
will receive prompt attention. _ 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., opposite the United Hotel. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Sales of tobacco the week past was very limited, and 
but little sought after. The inspections of the last 
week comprise 385 hhds. Maryland; 33 Ohio—Total, 
418 hhds. 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 «3.00 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good reds 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.09 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a3.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Fitour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.624 a 4.75; city mills, 4.374 24.50; Susque- 
hanna, 4.374 a 4.50—Corn MEat, bbl. 2.50—Graun, best 
red wheat .85 a .90—best white wheat, .95 a 1.00—ordi: 
nary to good, .80a.85-—Corn, .32 a.34—KyeE, .50—Oats, 
20 a .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Peas, .40a .50—C over 
SEED, 3.50 a 3.75—Timortny, 1.50 a 2.25—OrcHarp 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s 1 00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3746 
.50 pr. lb. —-Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLAxsEED, .75 a.80—Cor- 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .lla@.12— 
Mississippi .10 a .183—North Carolina, .10 a.11, very 
dull the week past—Georgia, .9 a .104—-Wuiskey, 
in hhds. Ist proof, 21 a .214—bbls. 224 a 23—-Woon, 
common, unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 a .20~$ 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220--Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl, 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 6.50; No. 2, 6.00; No. 3, 5.00— 
Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10; do. Eastern Shore, 123— 
hog round, cured, .8 a .9Q—Feathers, .26 a .28—Plas- 
ter Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.25; ground, 1.25 bbl. 

Some small parcels of new wheat, from the Eastern 
Shore, have been brought to market; the quality of which 
was rather inferior, and sold from 85 to 90 cts. 








Marketinc—Butter, per Ib. .124 a 25; Eggs, dozen 
-15; Potatoes, bush. $1.00; Chickens, doz. 2.50 @ 3.00; 
Beef prime pieces, Ib. .8 a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6} @.7; 
Pork, 4.59 a 5.00; Green Peas, per bush. .50 a .75; Rad- 
ishes, bunch, .2 a .3; Lettuce, large heads, .3 a 4 
young Ducks, per doz. 2.50 43.00; young Lambs, dree 
sed, 1.75 a 2.00; do. Pigs, do. .75 a 874; prime Beef on the 
hoof, 5.50 a 6.00; Sausages, per Ib. .8 a .10; Gooseber-, 
ries, do. .18 a@.20; Currants, do. .124; Cherries, do. .10 
a .124; Raspberries, 182; Soft Crabs, doz. 1.00 a 1.50; 
Hard do. 124 a 183. i 

Hay, per ton, $7.50 @ 8.00; Rye Straw, 5.90; Cut 
Grass, per bundle, .10 a.124. 
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‘ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 














a, 


fess Society for promoting the Culture of the Grape, 
Dr. 


oun C. S. Mongor. 


—WwW here assembled for the | cient ani ‘best of books, we observe 591 years after 
et er thipilog ouch rt Si as will be effi-| this period in the twenty-first chapter of the first book 
cient for the successful “propagation and cultivation | of Kings. “And it came to pass after these things, 


of the Vine,” in this state. 


{n calling your attention to this subject, we not}toasin Jezreel, hard by the palace of Ahab king of 


only do it under a perfect conviction of the possi- 
bility of succeeding in our contemplated design; 


but, at the same time offering to your consideration,| but from these quotations it will be perceived, that 
an amusement instructive, entertaining and useful;| wine was known at a very early period; and as civi- 


the pursuit of which, is opened in this country 
an extensive field for investigation to the accurate 
observer, and also a staple article of great national 
as well as individual importance, 


Necessity, the mother of invention, first suggested| discovery was not made by one person or country 


vegetable kingdom were rendered scarce by 
consumption, it was an evident idea to increase 
them by art: ‘Nature was the guide,” whieh con- 
ducts this work of regeneration, with seeds that fall 
from matured plants, and in their turn become living 
and, organized bodies. ’ 
The incessant and rapid increase of mankind, 
and necessarily an augmentation of their wants, 
tged the formation of governments; for, without 
the enactment of salutary Jaws, agriculture and 
commerce would never have flourished. The pro- 
of Agriculture is vastly promoted by emula- 

tion, nothing can be more destructive to it, than to 
remove that incentive, and who will qpter the list 
that despairs of victory? ‘*We dwell in an agricul- 
tural country; and agriculture is the sure and cer- 
tain support of a nation. It gives to our country 
the only riches that it can call its own, and is the 
chief support of our independence.” : 
But as rapid as has been her advancement to 
perfection, in the varied productions under her guid- 
ance, there is one, which in this country, has as yet 
been but slightly touched by her industrious arm. 
It is to this particular one, we wish to introduce you; 
and we will find in tracing the history of the Vitis 
Vinifera, or common vine, to its earliest periods, 
that its progress to its present advanced state of 
tion in Europe, has been slow and unequal, 

very uulike the rapid improvement which has at- 
tended other branches of agriculture. We also ob- 
serve, that its advancement has been arrested by 
the contentions of different nations; by the envy, 


fet and page | interested mofives of dif- 


t writers, but by the indostry anc indefatiga- 
eness of a few cultivators, those dificulties have 
been overcome; and it is now successfilly cultivated 
in Europe, and proving of immense ndional as well 
8s individual advantage. We have evry reason to 
believe, that its cultivation is of grat antiquity, 
and coeval with our first parents. 4 ae 
The first mention of the vine, we fird in the ninth 
¢hapter of Genesis. “And Noah bgan to de an 
dman, and he planted a vireyard; and he 
drank of the wine.” It must not b supposed, that 
this was the first time he was acqainted with the 
of wine-making; but tha’ he possessed a 
Cawledge of this process before the deluge; and 
after leaving the ark, may he not save collected his 
tattered vines and made of ther a Vineyard? “it 
is but reasonable to suppose tha be and his family 
Were acquainted with some of be arts and inven- 
tions of the Aotedeluvians; an¢it is extremely pro- 
bable that they made knowr such particulars to 
their descendants as were mét useful in common 
life.”. We also observe as arly as 1490 years be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, 1s ‘he thirteenth chapter 
Numbers. “And be ye of god courage, and bring 
the fruit of the land... Nov, the time. was. the, 


AMERICAN'F 
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“6! culture. When the spontaneous productions of| exciusively, but by different individuals and nations 


So ble 
ie ia} 


the brook of Esheol, and-cut down from thence a 


a staff, and the place.was called 


which the children of Israel cut down’ from thence.” 
In conttnuing our examination of this most an- 


that Naboth the Jezreelite had a vineyard, which 


Samaria.” {t is inipossible to state the exact time 
when mankind first discovered fermented liquors, 


lization and luxury advanced, the number was greatly 
increased. If we consider upon the simplicity of 
the processes essentially necessary for its manufac- 
ture, “it will appear exceedingly probable, that the 


at very different periods.” We are strengthened in 
this assertion by the circumstance of their living in 
the earliest periods of civilization in tribes or fami- 
lies; having each a government separate and inde- 
pendent, and the measures adopted for the supplying 
of their wants were as equally independent of each 
other, vin 
“The ancients were acquainted with but a very 
small part of the globe. ‘hey called all northern 
nations Scythians, and all-the western, Celta, indis- 
criminately. ‘hey had no knowledge of Africa be- 
yond the nearest part of Ethiopia; nor of Asia:be- 
youd the Ganges; and as for our quarter of the 
world, America, they had not even a tradition aboat 
it.” ‘Tye ambition of their sovereigns to enlarge 
‘their dominions gave rise to emigrations; yet after 
their dispersion, commercial intercourse was ren- 
rdered difficult by the confusion of tongues; but not- 
withstanding, commerce was pursued with consi 
derable ardour, owing doubtless to an increase of 
their necessities occasioned by their separation and 
settlement in new countriés; Blso of having left 
many conveniencies behind them; and their dis- 
covery of many new productions, in their recently 
acquired territories, may have induced them to.re- 
visit their matal soil for the purpose of exchanging 
their newly discovered commodities for such arti- 
cles as they stood most in want of; hence the origin 
of foreign commerce. So very gradual and imper- 
ceptible was the exportation of wine from Asia 
Minor into Europe, that a few years before the 
birth of our Saviour, ‘the Romans were seldom able 
to regale themselves, owing to the exorbitant price 
of foreign wines, very little being made at that time 
in Italy, that they were rarely introduced at an en- 
tertainment, and when they were, each guest was 
indulged only with a single draught. But in the 
seventh century of Rome, as their conquests aug- 
mented the degree of their wealth, this luxury was 
sought after with avidity, and wines becanie the ob- 
ject of particular attention. ‘The westerly part of 
the European continent was subjected to arms, and 
enriched with. the vines of Italy,” its cultivation 
progressed very slowly for sometime, but now it is 
cultivated to immense advantage in Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and many parts of Greece, a 
part of Africa; and. why not with like success in 
these United States, 0 

The same causes which have delayed its cultiva- 
tion in the different countri¢s we have spoken of, 
have also existed in our own. . When we were colo- 
nists and subjected to the ministerial jurisdiction of 
the mother country, we were forced to receive 
whatever commodities she pleased to offer. us. We 
were likewise prevented from manufacturing all 
productions that were. made. by her, or her other 
oa Sagi and bound to receive them at their own: 
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soil and climate adapted to the atic 
necessary and luxury of life. We hazard 
nion that our national resources.are such 


- 


they be strictly attended to, as pe er us entir 
independent of any nation on the g be toa 
for our necessities, but even the luxuries which 

bit has made essential to our happiness, * 
ludies produce nothing which, the Mississippi could, 
not as easily produce. ‘Ihe Ganges fertilize vallies. 
less extensive.’ Its Deltas as. well as those of 
Nile, are in the same latitudes, and their rivers 
generate the same exuberant soil, only in smaller 


pa 


ace and less quantities than the great western, 
Nile; but the Midtisslppt comprehends in its bosom, 
the regions’ of the temperate .zdne as well as the 
tropical climates and products,” — | a 

In continuing our research into the causes which 
have delayed its general’ introduction, We perceive | 
that F anes was the cradle in which were A sen 4s 
tuost effectual and delusive arguments against | 
cultivation of the vine in these United States, ML 
Brissot whose writings have been largely.¢ te 
oR as well as in this country, and “wh 

ition was to make France She srestess and most 

powerful rival,” deserves well of his coustrymen, 
for the progress he made in htis-attempt to open the 
eyes of the French nation, to prospects of new 
sources of advantage. Mt eRe rs 

The result of all his observations, is, that the 
Americans onght to proscribe the cultivation of the 
vine, He remarks, that if they will hearken to the 
coansel’of able observers, aad reap advan Som 
the errors-of other nations, they wit carefully ay 
its cultivation. In another part of his work is writ- 
ten, “that it would be absurd to deny, that the 
‘United States can produce wine, becaus eri- 
ments hitherto ye have. been fruitless. Eat ‘ 
as they are, and having countfies as. soathern as” 
Europe, it is impessible should not be in many 
places, a soil, proper for the vine. . The little. 
cess of attempts, may therefore be attributed either 
to the ignorance of the cultivator, his want of pet-; 
severance or a bad choice of wrt We likewise 
observe in “the sketch of the United.States of North: 
America, by Le Chevalier F, De Beaujour,” the. 
same spirit of opposition. ‘The slightest glance c&h’ * 
perceive why they sent forth such powerful-s a 
deed tuo effectual complaints against ifs caltivatic 
Having their provinces filled with vineyards,-and’ 
the products thereof as wines, brandies and the es-° 
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was honourable, was unquestionably among the 


causes which “urged them to oppose its cultivation 
in the United States of\North America. The ansiety 
for exterior commetce has no doubt been another of 
the causes which has delayed the cultivation of the 
vine in this country. Abbe Mably, and the cele 
brated Doctor Price} have exhorted the indepen- 
dent Americans, if not to exclude exterior com- 
merce entirely from their ports, at least to keep it 
within very contracted bounds. “Alas! what can 
the United States import from Europe,” continues 
Dr. Price, ‘except it be infection? [ avow it,’ cries 
the Doctor, “I tremble in thinking on the furor for 
exterior commerce, which is apparently going to 
turn the heads of the Americans. Every ‘nation 
Spreads nets around the United States, and caresses 
em,in order to gain a preference; but their in 
terest cautions them to beware of these seductions.” 
In the present situation of our country; in the in- 
faney of its nmanufactories exterior commerce ap- 
ars absolutely necessary for a time to its well 
eing; but the period is fast arriving, when we 
should+ook to our own resources. It is very well 
remembered, says a writer in the National Advo- 
Cate, that in 1815, 16 and 17 the merchants north 
of the Potomac, including the shipping interest, 
sunk 500 millions of dollars which were lost to our 
country. A destroying angel could not spread deso- 
lation more complete and appaling; the time is not 
remote when the true cause will be acknowledged, 
and government wil! be charged with the want of 
foresight, and with not having guarded with her 
shield the resources of the country; had they here 
discovered thé changes which the world was to un- 
dergo in passing from war to peace, and having di- 
rected the energies of this nation to that, we are 
how we trust resolved upon—-viz: Manufacturing, 
we should have been the richest nation on the globe. 
In extending our examination into the causes which 
at present operate against its propagation and culti- 
vation, we have with regret to enumerate those 
which have been urged by our own countrymen. 
We have often heard it said, that it is impossible 
for the vine, to be raised on an extensive scale to 
any advantage in this country; for we possess situa- 
tions, that do appéar at the first view very eligible 
for the vine, but upon a trial they do nut exhibit the 
expectations entertained of them. However in an- 
swer to this objection a little time, and some indus- 
try will show that those conclusions are erroneous, 
and the reverse of what is expressed. Again—we 
are disposed to enter upon the planting of the vine, 
and would do it, if it were not, that our knowledge 
Were limited; also the considerable difficulty of ob- 
taining those who possess the necessary information 
fegarding its culture, and the uncertainty in the 
choice of the particular species which would best 
quit our soil and climate. Now these causes, upon 
the first examination, may appear frivolous and in- 
efficient; nevertheless, that they do in part delay its 
pte is Asari to those who have made much 
inquiry into objections against the propagation 
: oe caltivation of ‘the ies ts the Unted States. 
To temove those fears aud apprehensions enter- 
tained for its ultimate success, and as the best 
means to impart the necessary information concern- 
ing its propagation and cultivation, we have deemed 
it expedient to form a social compact, whose ‘end 
‘and aim” shall be to collect and disseminate all 
‘knowledge concerning the vine. 

‘The formation of the society contemplated, would 
eventually overcome the difficulties now attending 
~ its new introduction; for acting as a body would 

enable us to collect such information as wvuld be 
impracticable individually. We possess many ad- 
- vantages at this time, but known to very few. There 
are many individuals in this state that have applied 
themselves diligently, and indeed very successfully 
to the ‘propagation and cultivation of the vine on a 
small scale, and no doubt they possess information 
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that is truly valuable. At the present period this 
knowledge in a manner is useless; but if a society 
for this particular purpose existed, it would doubt- 
less be communicated, as also a very powerful in- 
centive to urge on to further investigations. 

Its existence would very hkely cause the forma 
tion of similar societies in other states, the advan 
tages therefrom arising cannot be too justly appre- 
ciated. In the event of its formation it is respect 
fully suggested at the different vintage periods, the 
holding of fairs or exhibitions of wine made in this 
state, and of ripe fruu, accompanied with the name 
and age of vine, country indigenous to, exposure, 
soil, and mode of cultivation. As an incitement, 
to the best sample of wine, and the most superiour 
fruit, a premium might be adjudged. 

The manifold advantages arising from a proce- 
dure of this kind are self-evident. Here would be 

resented at one view all that could be desired. 

he inquirer has before him the wine aad fruit. a 
a specimen of the soil, and a history of its exposure 
and cultivation; by which specimens he could im- 
mediately direct himself to that particular species of 
the vine, which would best suit his-own soil and si- 
tuation. Then would he commence the great work 
of planting the vine, not with the fears and appre- 
hensions attending the uninformed, but with the as- 
surance and reliance that accompanies the more ex- 
périenced. I will not anticipate the pleasure of a 
mind inquisitive into nature’s beauties, and the in- 
expressible delight in examining and contrasting 
the numerous varieties of this great genus of plants, 
that may be then presented to view. In this as- 
semblage, may not the diminutive Hatif JVoir, vie 
with the enormous Syrian; and the curiously stii- 
ped Aleppo emulate the singularly shaped Corntchon? 

We wish it to be recollected, that this plan is re- 
commended, not imposed; yet we hope it will receive 
that sedate and candid consideration, which the 
magnitude and importance of the subject demands, 
and which it certainly should receive. For at this 
time it is only left to prove, that we have similar 
climates and as suitable situations as are to be 
found in any of the countries where this plant is 
cultivated. At the same time we wish it not to be 
understood that we desire to make a vineyard of 
the United States; but that we possess in ap emi- 
nent degree very many situations, soils and expo- 
sures, that could not be adapted to the ordinary 
purposes of agriculture; which if set with the vine, 
and proper cultivation, would reward by profit and 
pleasure the skill and exertions of their improvers. 

Wine, in the language of a very eloquent French 
writer, becomes a real want of those who have once 
been acquainted with it. Happy or miserable, rich 
or poor, every body makes use of wine. Wine is 
the delight of the happy,or of the rich. It helps 
the unfortunate to support his sorrow; the poor 
think they find an equivalent for the food they are 
without. Ease has been lately too general in the 
United States, not to have introduced the use of 
wine; and futurity, by augmenting their means, will 
only increase their want of this liquor. — 

As necessary then as is this commodity, upon re- 
flection it is surprisingly strange, that very ade- 
quately possessed with every facility for its manufac 
ture in this country, that we should so long have 
been obliged to depend upon foreign importation. 
The period, it is hoped, is not very distant, wheo 
we shall hail this species of industry as a happy 
harbinger to her future greatness. The grape vine 
of many distinctly different species, is indigenous 
in the Gnited States, and may be found in every 
degree of latitude from Maine to Florida. We 
might, with care, domesticate to our climate, many 
of the richer and more delicate varieties of the 
southern latitudes; as plants have an astonishing 
facility to accommodate themselves to soil and cli- 
mate, and none more particularly than the vine. 
We offer to your consideration the following vatua- 
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to the finest wines, and those in considerab] 
as taken from the new Cyclopedia. 

Prey ye Rhenish and 
49 to 50 degrees, north latitude in Europe, ; 
North America to 40 to 41 degrees. i saat 
wine in 49 equal to 40 in North America. Burg 
wine, most eaquisite, ta 47 to 48 north latitude ip 
Europe, equal in North America to $8 to $9. Clgp. 
et, Sauterne and Grave wines, 444 to 454, equal. to 
$54 to 364. 

fpacte, or Port 4 which is 
20 north latitude in Europe, equ 
$2 to 20. a 5 

Lisbon and Carcavella wines in $84 to 894 equa) 
to 294 to $04. Xeres or Sherry—St. Lucar aag 
Malaga or mountain wines are produced in $7.t9 
38, equal to 294 to $04. : 

To these indications of temperature may be ad. 
ded the celebrated wine called Tokay. It is many. 
fuctured near a place of the same name in Hungary, 
in 49 degrees north, a temperature approaching to 
that of Champagne, one of the best wine districts ip 

France. ‘This situation may be considered 
nearly corresponding with that which belongs tothe 
level country south of the common point of contact 
of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania.” We 
may also add ‘the red and white Constantia, 
which are produced in $4 degrees south, a pesition 
deemed colder than the same Jatitude north.” 
this correspondence of temperature, between parts 
of our country and the districts above enumerated, 
the success of the wine manufacture appears to be 
rendered certain, especially when we consider the 
variety end number of our native grapes. Weare 
enabled by the industry and perseverance of a few 
cultivators in this country, to offer convinei 
proofs of its entire practicableness. Mr. Bichet 
berger, who has paid considerable attention to this 
subject, offers a calculation of the cost of a ving 
yard of ten acres. He makes it amount on the fifth 
year of ite culture (the period of its full bearing) to 
$3,127 dollars. Then follows a statement of gross 
produce, annua\ advance for cultivation, and nett 
product of ten acres, . 


ble table, of corresponding temperatures in relation 
repute, 


uced in 41 to 


of ten aeres. 


Produce 
60 hhds. 3,780 galls. at 1 $3,780 00 


Deduct. 
Annual advance per acre $25, $250 00 


10 percent. interest thereon, 25 00 

10 per cent. indemnity on 
gross procuce for loss of crops, $78 00 

658 0 

Nett product, $3,127 00 


or $312 70 jer acre. 


This calcuation, “it must be remembered, ie not 
a mere creatare of pen, ink and paper,” but is a 
sult that ma be depended upon; and one w 
unquestionaby holds out a sufficient encouragement 
to every proprietor of the soil to commence the 
“great work o; planting the vine.” i, 

“It appears 'o us,” says a writer in a Philadelphia 
paper, “that ntspecies of agriculture, in the best 
soils, or horticulure in rich gardens, in the vicinity 
of large cily manets, ever produced such profits as 
the vine would yeld for a century to come if pro- 
perly cultivated ) the United States.” ; 

These ideas pefectly coincide with our own, from 
what little experiece we have had in the cultivation 
of a few varietiesof superior table grape. The 
city of Baltimore, t. perhaps at this time, in pos- 
session of as valuab: a number of exceedingly su- 
perior table fruit, aay be found in any other si- 
tuation in the Unitedstates. ‘To the efforts of 8 
French gentleman of his city, well known .to th 
most of you, are we ndebted for the greater part 
of this variety; and rhose \qudable exertions in the 
introduction and ctivation of the most delicate 
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rior varieties of foreign table grape, dé- 

ere ee highest encomiums.’ That their caltive- 

tion for the table only, will yield an immense profit, 

the following calculation is intended site 

bave planted one thousand vines, which will 

pot occupy, but little more than the two thirds of 

ani acre, and each vine at the period of five years, 

there will be considerable fruit after the second 

year) will yield at the least computation fifteen 
8 


- Now the manner we should dispose of this fruit, 
would be, by having jars made similar to those in 
which are brought imported grapes, or in any other 
which would best suit the purpose, and as the 

t varieties ripened, they should be carefully 
dollected and sent in those jars to auetion, they 
would there bring, at the lowest calculation, from 


..45,000 Ibs. at 10 cts. per Ib. 
‘ Deduct. 
An allowance for sundry ex- 


$1,500 .00 





$ attending cultivation, $150 00 
10 per cent. interest thereon, 15 00 
For the purchase of jars, 150 00 
10 per cent. indemnity on 
produce for loss of crops, 150 00 
* Per centage on the sales at 
auction and other contingent ex- 
ses 150 00 
Bia? 615 00 
Nett product of 1000 vines, $885 00 


To those unaccustomed to the vine, this compu- 
tation may seem highly exaggerated; but depend 
tipon it, he who has penetration enough to perceive 
its practicability; and will first commence the busi- 
ness upon an extensive scale, being the first in mar- 
ket with large quantities, will un uestionably reap 
therichest harvests. For the further elucidation of 
our subject, we subjoin the computation made by 
Mr. Loubat, “one acre of land can easily contain 
1200 roots of grape vines, which if cultivated as he 
recommends will not cost in this country more than 
the cultivation of eorn. Suppose that each import- 
ed root should produce only six pounds of grapes, 
and the grapes should sel for only six centsa pound, 
the proceeds would be $432 each year; and if con 
verted into wine, one acre yielding 7,200 pounds of 
grapes will produce 620 gallons, which at 50 cents 
per gallon, will give $310, if converted into brandy 
620 gallons of wine giving 120 gallons of brandy at 
one dollar, will be 120 dollars.” Many observations 
supporting us, may be found in a letter from W. 
Elderton Allen, Esq. to Dr. Mitchell of New York. 
Its length precludes our noticing it in this plaee. 
It may be found on the 6th number, vol. 10, of the 
American Farmer. But we are satisfied a sufficien. 
ame been adduced to prove to the most skeptical, 

at what is now required to make its cultivation of 
immeuse national as well as individual importance, 
is to extend our research into the best manner of cul. 
livating, “rearing and management” of this plant, 
Which require persevering attentions that would be 
tatly promoted by the formation of a sociely for 

is particular object. Before closing our remarks 
upon this subject,-it may not be impreper to take 
a cursory view of the benefits which would be deri- 
ed from its cultivation in this country. ‘The first 
and the most important one, the object of all our in- 
dustry, that of a pecuniary consideration, has been 
considerably dwelt upon in oar preceding observa- 
tions. However, its cultivation upon farms or land- 
ed estates, would greatly enhance their value, there. 
ean be no question. {nstance the estate of Chateau 
age in France, “ which produced 400 hogs- 

ads a year, was sold for 80,000 franes, (16,000 
dollars.) “Its wines in vats on the lee, in the year 
1814, sold for 3,000 frances, 1600 the tun of four 


hogsheads.” In our own country, Mr. Eichelbe 
says, “that a farmer experienced in vines, and a re- 
sponsible man, who knows what he is about, offered 
him 200 dollars an acre per year for his vineyard, 
which he'refused.” E-ven in the city of Baltimore, 
a dwelling house with a lot attached thereto, and set 
with vines, if offered for sale at the vintage period, 
would command from 200 to 500 dollars more, than 
if planted with any other species of horticulture. 
Another and a momentous advantage arising from 
the manufacture of winé, would be the exchanging a 
comparatively innocent and exhilirating beverage, 
for hose which are highly deleterious in their nature, 
and destructive in their consequences. That the 
a amc vice of intemperance, is extending its 
calamitous influence over our happy country, and 
demoralizing and depopulating its inhabitants, is a 
reality that calls loudly for the exertion of every 
possible means for its suppression. ‘Povert » sick- 
ness and even death may be endured;” but when the 


. | degraded creature of intemperance enters the: do- 


mestic circle, then comes sorrow, “that rends the 
heart—grief that cannot be alleviated, that will not 
be comforted.” There is no end to the miseries which 
ensue from intemperance. “Do not the maniac, 
the dropsical, the liver-grown, 
ry street? Does not the groan of the suicide vibrate 
on every ear? Do we not see former affluenee cloth- 
ed in the rags of squalid poverty, in every hospital, 
workhouse, or charity, or wandering in forma pau- 
peris, from door to door? Do we not see every tie 
with which nature, religion, or affection, binds us in 
social harmony, severed by the intoxicating bowl? 
Have these and a thousand other examples any ope- 
rative effect in checking the evil? Little or none.” 
And are they not a series of consequences that are 
daily augmenting? ‘fo the divine, to the philanthro- 
pists, and to the patriot are they not alarming? Va- 
rious have been the societies formed in different 
parts of the union, for the suppression of intempe- 
rance, but with little success; for be assured, that it 
will still continue to increase, so long as the distilla- 
tion and importation of such a quantum of ardent 
spirits is upheld. 
It may be urged as an objection, that a free indul- 
gence in wine would be attended with the same in- 
jurious results, as that of ardent spirits. In answer, 
we have very cogent reasons to believe that the sim- 
ple fermented juice of the grape, or wine, was the 
only beverage intended by our creator; but the ad- 
vancements in the science of chemistry, have disclo- 
sed in many of the fruits of the earth, the different 
salts and spirits which constitute brandy or alkohol, 
and which were revealed without first considering 
their moral and political effects, and the means of 
preventing their inconveniences, 

As a medical agent, and as an auxiliary in the va- 
rious manufactories, it proves to be an invaluable 
result; but its perverted use already, is more to be 
lamented than the devastations of war. 

It would have been more to the happiness of man- 
kind, had ardent spirits and wine been only used as 
medicinal and chemical agents; but of two evils that 
have presented themselves, the least should be made 
choice of—*{t is well known,” observes the learned 
Dr. Macculloch, “that diseases of the liver are the 
nost common, and the most formidable of those pro- 
duced by the use of ardent spirits; it is equally cer- 
tain no such disorders follow the intemperate use of 
pure wine, however Jong indulged in; to the conceal- 
ed and unwitting consumptio spirits, therefore, 
as contained in the wines ¢o ly drunk in this 
country, is to be attributed the excessive prevalence 
of those heputick affections which are comparative- 
ly little known to ou continental neighbours.” It 
may. be adduced as a well known fact, that in the 
different wine countries, the inhabitants are singularly 
temperate, and the effects daily evinced in our own 
from intemperance, are unknown amongst them. As 
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However, unless @ caenmgppcement be ma = 
can never expect a result; our effo re c 
they are, may be sckngntsdeed te ae ful aspira 
tions by future generations, and they may. co ; 
morate the era which first. gave rise to the sucee 
attempts for the subduing of this “‘all-besetting sin.” 
Our aim should be to lessen distillation and introduce 
in its stead that of fermentation, and the ky 
ble manner that can be conceived:by us, to dim 
oy evermene ge of grain, and con 
the suppression of intemperance, is to 
the attention of the growers of the . 


the question. 
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ing of the vine, pursuit of which, t 
fin an additions] resouree_ to their. 


acquired means of income. The extent of ari 
ing from, and the attention necessary in the manu- 
facture of wine, would finally eradicate their anzie! 
for distillation, then we would see their distilleries 
lished up for the coming harvest, but lying neg- 
ected and unattended, as are now,seen Vv n 
situations, that are admirably adapted for the 
vation of this most useful and profitable. brax 
agriculture. 
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Having no doubt tenagenees upon your, patience, 
e 


but the importance of the subject demas s it, we 
claim your indulgence for a few minutes, until. we 
shall bave considered another advantage, thou nlast 
is not the least. That of introducin into our mar- 
kets for the table, a aereeas and ppb ious 
fruit of the vine. To those who are guardians 
of health, it need not be asserted, that most of the 
diseases of our summer seasons, especially 4 
the poorer classes, are occasioned: by the.too: 
indulgence ofthe varied pulpous fruits daily introda- 
ced into our tmarkets. Indeed, with many in these 
seasons, they constitute their principal.food, aad the 
dire effects are evinced in the ravages of cholera, 
diarrhea and dyeentery, wifich sweep off their thou- 
sands yearly! That those effects. would ina great 
degree be obviated by the grape, is evident, * 
the juice of the grape consists of a large propartio: 
of er gle reper of the sweet or, fer nung 
principle, which appears to be a modification of .t 
saccharine principle of various acids, parse 
tartaric and malic and various ill-defined extractive 
matters, : raeeiag: ie 
“These principles left to themselves in.a medium 
temperature. soon begin to react upon. one eiother, 
and some of them at length undergo remarkable 
changes. This process is termed fermentation, and 
constitutes the grand principle of wine ok 
» it will by 







When this process has begun to subside, i 

found that the greater portion of the saccharine 
principle has disappeared, and that its plac ‘is sup- 
plied by a corresponding portion of. whhoset ai ar. 
dent spirit. This is the most striking feature of the 
change either in quality or quantity. In sbort, 
sweet and crude Jaiee of the grape is found to 
converted into wine.” Per 

It is evident fromthe changes this fruit. 

goes, that there can arise no euch injurious effet: . 
as must supervene from the use of the pulpous; and 
we aright say with propriety, half putrid ‘fruits ob- 
tained from our markets. They, are not capable of . 
either a spirituous or vineous fermentation, which 
would in a measure, counteraet any deleterious ef- 
fects upon the animal economy; but susceptible.of 
those peculiar chemical conditions, which are de- 
> ate to its sgriaty actions, and which make it 
of importance to place some substitute, which will 
be satisfactorily found in that of the grape. = 


thank you for your kind but the magni- 





time allotted having expired, we cannot but 
tude and importatice of the subject claim a more 
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and able consideration than can be given by 
us, and we hope there is some one in this assembly, 
who being better qualified, may answer any objec- 
tions that may be urged against the formation of a 
society devoted to this particular purpose. Having 
now done, we trust the cause to your own superior 
judgments. But remember that perseverance sur- 
mountsevery difficulty, and is all that is required to 
ensure success. 

—_—_—_—_c. eee 


AGRICULTURE. 








(From the British Farmer’s Magazine.) 
THE DAIRY — OF SCOT- 


“ON 


Extract of a letter from William Aiton, Esq. 


The district of Cunninghame, in the county of 
Ayr, bas certainly been the cradle of Scotch dairy 
husbandry. The name Cuinneag signifies, in the 
Gaelic language, the buller churn; and Cuin-neag- 
am, in that language, means the butler district. That 
this was in early times a dairy district, appears from 
the vast quantity of cheese paid in tithe to the mon- 
astery of Rilurnning for centuries belore the refor- 
mation. The mode of managing the dairy was then 
very imperfect—it was so, indeed, in the memory of 
many yet alive—but the first improvement made in 
that branch of industry in Scotland, commenced in 
the district of Cunninghame. It has been stated, that 
a wife of one of the covenanters, who took refuge 
for some time in Ireland, during the reign of Charles 

' EL, had discovered there the improved mode of ma- 
king full-milk cheese, and that she had commenced 
the practice in her native county; but this does not 
seem to be correct. ‘The Irish have never been fa- 
med for making cheese; and that of improved quali- 
ty was not began to be made in Scotland til near a 
century after the period referred to. ‘The art of ma- 
king skim-milk cheese was made known to our an- 
cestors by the Romans, when they held sway in Bri- 
tain; and no person who could make that species ol 
cheese ‘could fail to perceive, that preserving the 
cream in the cheese, remtdered it richer. 

The making of full-milk cheese began to be prac- 
tised by some farmers io Cunninghame about the 
year 1760, and the practice did not become general, 
even in the county of Ayr, till towards the end of 
last century; but it has been ever since extending, 
and has now become the universal practice, not on-~ 
ly in that county, but also in those of Renfrew and 

nark, aud it is also fast extending to other coun- 


breed of Scotland have been formed, 
ilful management, eo oo fifty 

and they are still improving and extending to 
fs naa Till after 1770 the cows in Cun- 
singhame were small, ill-fed, ill-shaped, and gave 
but little milk. Some cows of a larger breed, and 
of a brown-and-white colour, were about that time 
brought to Ayrshire from ‘Teeswater, and from Hol- 
land, by some of the patriotic noblemen of Ayrshire; 
and these being put on good pasture yielded more 
milk than the native breed, and their culves were 
much sought after by the farmers. At that time a 
notion prevailed, that the breed of cows could be 
improved merely. by the use of large bulls: this 
was a mistaken-notion, for wherever large bulls or 
stallions are put to cows or mares that are inferior 
in size, or bad habit, the offspring bas always bad 
large bones, but were generally ill shaped mongrels. 
This error served greatly to deform the dairy 
breed of Ayrshire, till it was corrected by coupling 


ties. 
The gaily 
chiefly by s 


animals more equal in size, and by better feeding. 
The shapes most approved of in the Ayrshire dairy 
breed are as follows: head smull, but rather long and 
narrow at the muzzle; the eye small, but quick and 
lively; the horns small, clear, bended, and the roots 
at a considerable distance from each other; neck 





long and sleader, tapering towards the head, with 


~ 


little loose skin hanging below; shoulders thin; fore- 
quarters light and thin; hind quarters large and ca- 
pacious; back straight, broad behind, and the joints 
of the chine rather loose and open; carcass deep, and 
the pelvis capacious and wide over the hips, with 
fleshy buttocks; tail long and small; legs small and 
short, with firm joints; udder capacious, broad and 
square, stretching forward, and neither fleshy, low 
hung, nor loose, with the milk veins large and pro- 
minent; teats short, pointing outward, and at a con- 
siderable distance from each other; skin thin and 
loose, hair soft and woolly; the head, horns, and 
other parts of least value, small, and the general fi- 
gure compact and well proportioned. 

‘The quantity of ‘milk the Ayrshire cows yield is 
not easily determined, without opening a door for 
quibbling. Many of them give far more than others; 
all of them give more or less according to the habit 
they are in, their age, time of calving, mode of feed- 
ing, &c. But when every thing is favorable, they 
give from eight to twelve Scotch pints per day, du- 
ring the best part of the season; many of them give 
fifteen, some eighteen, and some twenty Scotch 
pints (nearly nine gallons and a half) per day, for a 
part of the season: and there can be no doubt that 
dhe better sort of the breed yield, generally, 2,000 
Scotch pints in the course of ten months alter drop- 
ping their calf. Farmers of skill, and who have 
good pasturage, would not keep a cow that would 
not give her awn weight annually of full-milk cheese. 

The price of these cows varies much, according 
fo circumstances. In general they sell at from 10%. 
to 151; many of them have sold at 201. and some 
of them at 301 and upwards. It is also difficult to 
speak of the quality of milk, as some cows always 
give richer milk than others; every cow’s milk is af- 
fected by the habit she is in, the nearness or dis- 
tance to her calving, as well as by her food; and the 
last two gills of milk drawn at every milking will 
yield more butter or cheese than the first quart ta- 
ken at the same milking. But, generally, sixty-five 
Scotch pints of ordinary milk will yield sixteen 
pounds (of twenty-two ounces and a half per Lb.) of 
full-milk cheese; and eight pints Scotch will give 
one pound (of twenty-two ounces and a half) of but- 
ter. 

The first produce of a dairy cow is her half, the 
next is the milk she yields, and, ultimately, her car- 
cass; the modes of managing these may be shortly 
noticed. 

The calves that are not needed for stock are turn- 
ed over to the butcher; some of them are fattened 
fram a week or two to three months or more. A 
calf that has not been fed for some time ean scarce- 
ly be reckoned human food; but when fed, even fora 
week or two, it becomes very wholesome fare. The 
fattening of calves to a certain extent, brings a bet- 
ter return for the milk so applied, than it can do when 
made either into butter or cheese. The price of a 
calf, newly dropt, is generally from 5s. to 7s.; but if 
fed upon its mother’s milk fur five or six weeks, the 
calf will give from 2l. to 41, according to the price 
of veal at the time; if kept longer than six weeks, 
the calf would require to have more than the milk of 
one cow, and the feeding does not pay so well after 
as it does before the calf exceeds that age. Many 
calves have been fed about Strathaven, in Lanark- 
shire, until they were upwards of three months old, 
and the following prices have been obtained for 
some of them, viz. I’. Hamilton, of Greathill, near 
Strathaven, obtained, in 1765, when the price of 
veal did not oetiiinss peice per pound avoidu- 
poise, 5l. for a calf: it would have given, at some pe- 
riods since, nearly three times that sum. James Al- 
ston, of Muirburn, in that neighbourhood, fed, in 
1798, a calf that weighed sixteen stones, (of sixteen 
pounds per stone; and twenty-two ounces and a half 
per pound,) of saleable veal, and which at that time 
would bring in the Glasgow market, 171. 2s. 4d. be- 
sides hide, head and intestines. James Granger, of 








Netherfield, esq., ‘Thomas White, of ‘Tweedlehall 
esq , and William Young, of Newtown, cine 
Strathaven, obtained each of them 101. or upwards, 
for calves they had fed, and at a time when he : 
of veal was one-third lower than it has _ 
been. In 1815, Mr. Strang, of Shawton, fed a 
to the gross living weight of thirty-five stones, (of six. 
‘een pounds per stone, and sixteen ounces 5 
pound;) Mr. Strang was offered 141. for the saleable 
veal of this calf, and its hide and offal would have 
brought him from 30s. to 40s. more. He did not ac. 
cept of that price, and ultimately lost the calf 
mismanagement. William Granger, of’ Dikehead 
also in the same neighbourhood, fed a calf, in the 
year 1819, to the weight of twenty-two stone ning 
pounds (twenty-two ounces and half per pound, and 
sixteen pounds per stone,) of saleable veal in the 
four quarters. ‘This at ten pence per pound, the 
price at that time, brought the butcher 151. Is. be. 
sides offal; and at the price of some former years, 
this calf would have brought 251. sterling, or 
wards, in the shambles. There were two calves 
killed in the Hamilton market within the ‘last four 
months that weighed, each of them, fourteen stones 
impetial weight, of saleable veal in the four quar. 
ters. Other instances might be given, but these are 
sufficient to show to what perfection the feeding of 
calves has been brought in the western parts of the 
county of Lanark, 

The mode of feeding is simple and easy. The 
calves are not allawed to suckle, but are taught te 
drink their milk froma dish, with an artificial teat, 
or the finger of the dairy maid put into their mouth 
under the surface of the milk in the dish. The use 
of this is to make them drink their milk slowly, 0 
that a due proportion of saliva may be secreted— 
‘They are fed twice every day, and get nothing but 
milk warm from the cow. If the calf becomes co~ 
tive, some bacon or mutton broth is given them in 
their milk, and if they begin to scour, a small quan- 
lity of rennet (used to coagulate milk) cures that 
disorder, Ora lump of chalk laid before them to 
lick at will also cure the looseness, and enable the 
animal to swallow more of its saliva. ‘These calves 
are neither bled, nor is any physic given to them, in 
order to render the lights of flesh white; that is best 
accomplished by feeding them on water gruel. for 
two or three days before they are killed. The calves 
are kept with plenty of dry straw under them, anda 
considerable portion of the light is excluded, that 
they may not injure themselves by becoming toa 
sportive. 





ON CLIMATE. 
(Coneluded from page 122.) 


The evidence on this subject becomes more dis- 
tinct and incontrovertible, when we confine our 
views solely to Italy, unquestionably the best culti- 
vated spot in that whole range at this early period.— 
The Roman legions regutarly went into winter quar- 
ters, because that season of the year presented an 
insuperable bar to military operations; and the odes 
of Horace lead us to believe not only that the streets 
of Rome were filled with ice and snow, but that the 
surrounding country was so bound up with frost 
to stop the labours of the plough. Virgil too in his 
Georgics every where alludes to the severity of the 
winter, prescribes precautions against its rigours, 
and casually drops some insulated facts of a most 
decisive character. 

nam frigore mella 
Cogit hyems, eademque calor liquefacta remittit. 

I shall close this long and perhaps too Jearned and 
ostentatious dissertation by citing the authority of 
Juvenal in his 6th satire, to prove the nature of an 
Italian frost. ‘The Roman matrons in obedience to 
the priests were obligated even in the depth of 
winter and early in the morning, to perfarm ablu- 
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ions in the sacred waters of the ‘lyber, and for 
this purpose the ice had to be broken. 


\lybernum fracta glacie descendet in amnem 
Ter matutine Tyberi mergetur. 


The Tyber nowadays is no more bound with such 
“Fetters than the Ganges or the Nile; and cannot 
‘furnish to the moderns such opportunities of show- 
ing their zeal and devotion. 
> se views, which I have exhibited of the an- 

cient state of Europe and Asia, would be still farther 
‘strengthened, could we only discover the physical 
‘causes, which are adequate to ae the immense 
change that has been effected. These are chiefly 
three in number, and require only a very brief 
iustration. it 

The extirpation of the forests and the draining 
of the morasses give free scope to the influence of 
the solar rays.-- When a territory is shaded with a 
eanopy of continuous trees, the leaves and the 
Lranches intercept the beams of the sun in their 

sage downwards, and prevent them from com- 
municating the heat felt in open situations.--The 
superabundant moisture too with which the ground 
‘js soaked; the stagnant waters which are collected 
in the levels; and the marshes which are formed, 
not only rise in clouds and fogs to obscure the sky, 
but in reality cool down the natural heat of the 
earth. No operation can take place without the ex- 
nse of caloric; and moist ground, on that very 
account, is always much colder than dry, Let any 
man, at this season, lay his hand upon the mould 
in his garden at midday, and thence pass quickly 
into the neighbouring woods, and there touch the 
ground steeped in sap, and overhung with tangled 
coppice, and he will be made sensible without farther 
‘argument of the vast difference which must exist, 
in the temperature of a cleared and cultivated re 
ion, and of a boundless and woody waste.—The 
rcs when acted upon by the rays of the sun offer 
resistance from the principle of vegetable life, and 
perspire in proportion to the heat to which they are 
subjected. Not so the earth—Its inert, matter. pre- 
sents a sluggish and impassable surface, and imbibes 
that quantity of heat which streams from the noon- 
tide day. This hevt of the ground sets in motion 
the putritive juices, aids the process of putrefac- 
tion, awakens into life the vegetable kingdom, and, 
from its contact with the circumambient air, diffuses 
a kindly warmth throughout all nature. Confor- 
mably to these general views, we find that the frost 
continues long in the woods after it has disappeared 
in the open intervals; and that snows will be met 
with in sheltered recesses as late as the month of 
June. When our forests are cut down and the 
naked bosom of the earth bared to the heavens, we 
shall have no concealed magazines of ice, snow, 
and fogs to chill our atmosphere and blast the ten- 
der blossoms of the spring, ‘ 

I observe further, that the very increase of popu- 
lation becomes a source of heat—Man and all other 
Creatures are so constituted as to preserve in their 
own bodies a mean temperature. ‘The mechanism, 
by which this animal heat is evolved and sustaived, 
is curious and instructive; but suffice it to state, 
that however cold the air which is inhaled, it is 
thrown back from the lungs considerably heated.— 
Expiration in this way becomes a source of warmth 
even more than perspiration; and hence we can ac- 
count for the glow which is felt on our entrance 
into a ball-room as well as into a stable. The den- 
sera population in any country, the more of this 
animal heat must be created and set afloat. Not 
only man, but the irrational companions of his 
pleasure, and the victims of his table are constantly 
pouring into the atmosphere a stream of tepid air, 
which instantly mixes with and affects the general 
mass, 

Further, the purpose of cookery, and the rigour 
of winter, occasion in 3 well-peopled country an 











immense nimber of fires te be constantly kept 
burning. ‘These after ee the inner apart- 
ments, escape at the top of the chimnies, and expend 
chiefly their influence in the regions of the “weeps 
phere. ‘The heat which arises from such cities, as 
London, Paris, or Vienna, has a sensible effect on 
the country aroun@, Which is visible in winter in 
the quick melting of the snows—The hoar-frosts 
seldom fall on the houses and stfeets, although they 
are at a great distance whitening the mountain and 
the valley.—This source of heat dependent upon 
population must have now a powerful effect in tem- 
pering the climate of Europe, covered as it is in 
every direction with farm houses, villages and cities; 
and little upon a province like this, whose whole in- 
habitants are often compressed in England upon a 
square acre. 

I observe lastly, that the operations of agriculture 
are themselves productive of heat. It is now pretty 
generally acknowledged, that the process of putre- 
faction is indispensable in order to change manures 
into the proper food of plants, and that vegetables 
as well as animals live upon one another. Whute- 
ver has once enjoyed life, and breathed either by 
lungs or leaves, may be reduced to its elementazy 
principles, and in this way afford nutriment to suc- 
ceeding races and tribes, The present order of 
things is but a system of composition and dtcompo- 
sition, subjected to regular laws, and turning round 
the same circle of vicissitude. But in the dissolu- 
tion cf all organized bodies, a quantity of heat is 
invariably disengaged; and it is on this account that 
a farm-yard 1s perpetually emitting a warm vapour. 
This process of evolving heat is also constantly car- 
rying on in the ground itself, when stured with lime 
and other manures, during the whole progress of 
vegetation. ‘Ihe new crop is living on the dissolu- 
tion of former vegetables supplied to it in the shape 
of dung; and as these are going into gradual decay, 
the soil warms with the caloric they give out. Hence 
in northern climates, snow always disappears soon- 
est on the richest lands; and melts as it falls, on a 
dunghill in a state of active putrefaction. 

These three causes, two of therm the sources of 
an artificial heat distinct from that of the sun, seem 
perfectly sufficient to account for the mighty change, 
which the climate of Europe and Asia has: under- 
gone for the last 2000 years, and they will in time, 
(for they are already in operation) work here simi- 
lar miracles. AGRICOLA. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


ARRACACHA. 
Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
j ciety of Jamaica. 
SoME ACCOUNT OF THE ARRACACHA, WITH A DESCRIP- 
TION OF ITS BOTANICAL CHARACTERS, 
: (Coneluded from page 124 ) 

I shall now proceed to give a description of the 
particular kind of arracacha which has been intro- 
duced into this island— 

The root is annual, fleshy, solidly tuberous and 
furnished on the outside with numerous knobs; it is 
of a light yellow colour internally, and grows to the 
size of eight or nine inches in diameter.— Those 
knobs are of two sorts; the one are comparatively 
small, proceed from the upper surface, or crown of 
the root inclining upwards, give off each several 
gems or shoots towards the top, and are marked 
about the base with horizontal rings bearing thin 
membraneous sheaths that gradually, wither away. 
The other or larger and edible sort, grow on the 
outside and below those just mentioned, to the num- 
ber of eight or ten, besides small ones, and deseend 
into the earth; the largest measure eight or nine 
inches in length, by two and a half inches io diam- 
eter, Gnd are nearly of the same. circumference 












is nearly smooth, and covered with a’ thin’ pel 
marked: across with some transverse cravks like.c 
rots. ‘These latter knobs are. culled *Hijos)é, e. 
sons, in Bogota, and “are the roots ge y prefer- 
red for the table, being more tender and more deli- 
cate in flavour than the main root, or** Madre” mo- 
ther. One root sent to me from St. David’s):which 
had the greatest part of the mother rootyand allthe 
r knobs with their shoots cut off, as. well_asa 
sas gag broken off, was found to weigh eight 
ounds, a 
f The stem is herbaceus, upright, round-jointed, 
hollow -between the joints, -sparingly branched, 
smooth, striated, streaked with ish lines, and 
grows in general to the height of two feet and a half 
or three feet, sometimes of four. feet, and.to the 
shiehpers of ry an ina or a little more in, diame- 
ter at base. It has usually seven or eight joints, and 
gives off floriferous. Wa gh oes in Pape of the 
leaves, and at the two or three uppermost joi 
becomes trichotomous, ny a 
‘rhe radieal leaves are usually two, sometimes 
three in number, petiolated, ternato pinnate, (the — 
middle leaflet being nearly twice longer than the la- 
teral ones,) smooth, shining and nerved on both sur- 
faces, veined on the under surface, and_ meas 
without the petioles, from six to nine inches. in 
length; the leaflets are pedicelled, lanceolate, inciso- 
serrate, (the teeth in most plants having the points 
yellow;) . the leafits sessile., ‘The petioles of the ra- 
dical leaves are sheathing at base, sub érect, eyli 
drical, smooth, striated, and from. ten to. fi 
inches long; their sheaths are eared at the upper 
end, the pedicels are channelled. Spe 
The leaves of the stem, alternate at the lower 
joints. but opposite at the upper, are smaller than 
the root leaves, but ‘reSemble them in every other 
respect.— ‘heir petioles are’ about six inches. long, 
but. otherwise similar also to ye of the. root 
leaves. «  . " Pe BH . 
The general Umbels are terminal and fry. 
pedunculated, plano-convex, and ‘usually bear from — 
ten to twelve spokes. ‘The invelucre, hee ieee is 
any, consists of one awkshaped, caducous leaf, 
sometimes of two. The peduncles are round, stri- 
ated, smvoth, streaked with purple, and. vaty in 
length; those from the lower alld eieateeioa oe 
twelve to eighteen inches, those from tle. upper ax- 
ill six or eight inches, and the terminal ones but an 
inch or two. ap 
‘The partial Umbels are flattish; and bare from 
ten to thirty spokes, striated and channelled; the 
partial involucres are persistent, tore or less hulved 
towards ee ctreeemenenaats a formed, of ftom 
three to eight leaves, awl-shaped, unequal, spread- 
ing, and shorter than the spokes. “ oem 
‘The flowers are small, and, at first, of a light yel- 
low eolour, which usually changes to a reddish, pur- 
ple. ‘The greater part of the florets are barren; 
and in these the corollas do not expand, but fal] 
in a closed state. ‘The. stamens have the filaments 
at first. green, afterwards purplish; pias 


re 
comparatively large, resembling two eggs joined by 


the side, and of a bright yellow, they open on the 
outside, emitting a pollen of minute white ‘giniolos. 
The styles change in like manner from green to 
purple; their stigmas however are whitish and semi- 
transparent. In the barren florets thete are 
rodunents of the styles. In these florets, whic 
judge from aj pearances, might be thought 
the Iruit continues to grow unfil it arrives at i 
sizesgvhen it begins to wither, the seeds being very 
seldom, as it appears, perfeeted. And this it 

be presumed, is the habit of this plant, whieh 
ihrows out shoots in luxuriant abundance, by which 
it ts easily propagated, and the perfecting of the 
seed rendered unnecessary. I am aceordingly told 
that it is never raised from seed by those wihore 
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throughout, tapering off suddenly, aad’ sending out 





vate it largely in its native country; and ig | 
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island, when the most perfect, in appearance, of the 
seeds produced here have been sown, they have all 
failed. ‘Fhey are, however, of a large size, com- 
rh with those of most umbelliferous plants; some 

efore me measure three eighths of an inch in 


length. ; 
the Arracaecha, I understand that there are 
four kinds, but I have not yet been able to learn 
whether these are to be considered as distinct spe- 
cies, or only varieties. The sort introduced here, 
is that called yellow, from the colour of its root, and 
this, I am assured, is the kind most esteemed in Bo- 
gota. Another sort bas a white root; and there are 
two sorts with purplish roots, one of which, I am 
told, is also much eaten, and is said to be equally 
liked at Antioquia, with the yellow sort; the other 
purple-rooted sort is, 1 learn, of a coarse quality, 
and not used for the table, though it is often em- 
ployed for poultices, &c. Of the last three sorts, 
the only one with which I have had any opportunity 
of sere, § ¥ <"y is the purple kind first 
mentioned, Mr. Higson having favoured me with a 
small dried _— of it, which he lately brought 
over from Choco: upon comparing it with a speci- 
men of the yellow Arracacha, the only differences I 
could discover were, that in the former the leaflets 
are broader, and more deeply incised, and the mid- 
dle leaflets shorter io propurtion than those of the 
yellow kind; but these, from a single specimen only, 
are not sufficient to decide the point in question. 
It must, therefore, be left for others to determine 
the specific characters of the yellow Arracacha, as 
well as to bestow on it a more appropriate specific 
name, if that of A. Xanthorrhiza, which I would now 
ropose, should be deemed objectionable, as it must 
be, should the yellow sort prove to be only a variety, 
and not a distinct specics. 

In regard to the cultivation of this plant, the 
mode practised in Bogota, (which I have every rea- 
son to believe hds proved equally successful here) 
is, after separating the upper tubers, or knobs from 
the root, to detach from these the offsets singly, 
each with its portion of the substance of the tuber, 
which is then td be pared smoothly all round at bot- 
tom, the outer leaves being stripped or cut off, so as 
to Jéave a sprout of from half an inch to two or three 
inches at the most. If any gems or eyes be seen at 
the base of the offsets, they must carefully be cut 
out. Thus prepared, the shoots are planted in 
lobe mould, ina slanting direction at distances of 
fifteen or eighteen inches from each other, whether 
the ground be level or sloping. Afterwards at in- 
tervals of about two months the soil ought to be 
weeded; and when the plants have grown to the 
height of ten or twelve inches, or whenever they 
show a disposition to blossom, the budding tips 
should be taken off, as the process of flowering 
would hinder the root from attaining its greatest 
size, care being taken not to take off more than the 
budding’ extremities, least the growth of the root 
should thereby also suffer. With the same view any 
luxariance in the growth of shoots should be pre- 
vented, since it must be at the expense of the root. 
From time to time, and particularly after weeding 
the ground, fresh mould should be laid round the 
foot of each plant, to aid likewise in the enlarge 
ment of the root. 

In favourable situations the Arracacha, as [ am 
told, will reach its full growth'in six months. It 
does not seem to require a rich soil, or much mois- 
ture, since here, on a loose, but poor soil in the St. 
Andréw’s mountains, where very little rain fell from 
the time it was planted until it was full grqwn, it 
throve and reached maturity in the space of eight 
months. The soi] which is suitable for yams ap- 
pears to answer equally well for the Arracacha. 

In Bogota and Popayan they obtain a succession 
of Arracacha’ through the whole year by planting 
shoots ‘at évery decrease of the moon. 

When the root is full grown, and taken out of the 


ground, it will scarcely keep beyond two or three 
days; but it possesses, I learn, this useful quality, 
that if instead of being taken up it be allowed to 
continue in the ground, it will keep perfectly sound, 
even for months, although without any material ia- 
crease of size. ‘ 

The root rasped, and nifcéfated in water, de- 
posits a fecula, which in Bogota is in very general 
use as a light nourishment for the sick, in the same 
manner as the fecula of the Maranta Arundinacea, 
or arrow root, is used in this island. 





(From Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture. ) 
CACTUS. 

Of this genus there is an immense number of 
species, forming a family of succulents of very pe- 
culiar characters, many of which produce extretaely 
beautiful flowers. The most common is C. flagelli- 
formis, or Creeping Cereus, which has fine rose 
coloured flowers. There are also C. speciosus, with 
large showy flowers of a rose colour; and C. trian- 
gularis, producing a great number of beautiful 
flowers. But the most interesting are C. grandiflo- 
rus, or Great Night Blooming Cereus, with very 
large yellow flowers; and C. speciossissimus, which 
latter exceeds all others; the flowers of this species 
are of the most superb velvet crimson, and measure 
five inches or more in diameter. In fact, the flow- 
ers far exceed every other species in magnificence. 
The culture of this genus is not difficult—they re- 
quire a warm situation, and to be but little watered 
in the winter season; and the most of them may be 
propagated from cuttings with ease. 


CLEMATIS FLORIDA, 
Or Great Japan Virgin’s Bower. 

The flowers of this exceedingly fine species are 
white, and very large. They expand during the 
summer months, and are produced on peduncles 
springing from almost every joint of the long and 
delicate shoots of this vine, and give to it a great 
degree of beauty. ‘These shoots may be trained to 
the length of 12 or 15 feet over a lattice or hower, 
and in winter can be taken down and formed in a 
coil, and be covered by a common frame or box, 
with the earth raised around it, which | have fonnd 
sufficient protection for it during the winter mouthe. 
Indeed, this is by far the preferable mode of treat- 
ing it; as in a pot it is stinted in its growth, whereas 
in the open ground it attains to a full developement 
There is a sing!e and a double variety, the latter of 
which is far the most beautiful. 

{It was a very splendid one of this species, in the 
beautiful collection of our worthy and liberal fellow 
citizen, Mr. B. §. Cohen, which was lately exhibited 
by his permission in the Atheneum, for the most 
laudable purpose of assisting the Female Orphan 
Asylum, by which that Institution obtained more 
than $60 in one evening. } 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


Address from the President and Directors, on the lay- 
ing of the First Stone. by Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, July Ath, 1828. Delivered by Joun B. 
Morais, Esq- : 

Fe.iow Citizens: 

The occasion which has assembled us, is one of 
great and momentous interest. We have met to ce- 
lebrate the laying of the first stove of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road, and if there be any thing 
which could render the day we have chosen more 
interesting in our eye, than it already seems, it is, 
that we now commence the construction of a work 
which is to raise our native city to that rank which 





the advantages of her situation and the enterprise of 
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her citizens entitle her to hold. ‘The result of 4 
labours will be felt, not only by ourselves, but 
by posterity,—not only by Baltimore, but ‘also’: 
aryland and by the United States. We are af 
opening the channel through which the 
of the mighty country beyond the Alleghan 
seek the ocean—we are about affording facilities 
intercourse between the east and the west, which 
will bind the one more closely to the other, beyond 
the power of an increased population or sectional 
differences to disunite. We are in fact, commenc. 
ing a new era in our history; for there are none 
seut who even doubt the great and beneficial inflg- 
ence which the intended road will bave in 
ting the Agriculture, Manufactures and inland con). 
merce of our country. {tis but a few years since 
the intruduction of steam-boats effected powerful 
changes, and made those neighbours, who were be. 
fore far distant from each other. Of a similar and 
— effect will be the Baitimore aud 
Utio Rail Road. While the one will have siem-. 
med the torrent of the Mississippi, the other will 
have surmounted and reduced the heights of the AL 
leghany; and those obstacles, before considered ip- 
superable, will have ceased to be so, as the ingeaui 
ty and industry of man shall have been exerted t¢ 
overcome them. te 

Fully impressed with the magnitude of the under 
taking committed to their charge, the Board of Div 
rectors have used every means to insure success— 
The best talent of the country is employed in their 
service:—the General Government has lent its offic 
cers to assist in what is justly considered a work of 
national importance:—much valuable information 
bas been acquired, and with abundant resources af 
their command, the Board of Directors find them 
seives within little more than a year after the incor 
poration of the Company, fully prepared to com 
meuce the construction of the GREAT ROAD. 

{1 1s not in mortals to command success; but if ¢ 
determination to yield to no obstacles which humi@ 
exertion can overcome, an enthusiastic devotion t6- 
the cause; a firm belief that the completion of the 
mugnificent work wiil confer the wost important bée 
nelits upon our country, and a thorough conviction 
that it ts practicable—if all these, urging to action; 
can iisure suecess—success shall be ours. , 

This day fifty-two years since, two millions of 
people, the population of the Provinces of Great, 
Britain prociaimed themselves Independent States; 
and commenced the task of self-government. Out 
native cily was then an inconsiderable village, with 
few and difficult means of communication with the 
interior, and with a scanty and slowly increasing 
commerce. ‘The inhabitants of these states now 
number ten millions! and Baltimore has increased 
in her full proportion of population. Wide avenues 
now radiate in every direction through the surrounds 
ing country:—sbe has risen to the rank of the third 
city of the Union, and there are but few sections of 
the world where her commercial enterprise has not 
made her known. Fifty-two. years since, he, who 
is this day to lay the first stone of the Great Road, 
was one among a band of fearless and noble spirits 
who resoived and deciared that freedom whieh has 
been transmitted unimpaired to us. 4 


The existence which he contributed to give to the 
United States on the Fourth of July, 1776, on thé 
Fourth of July, 1828, he perpetuates. Ninety-oné 


summers have passed over him. ‘Those who stood . 
with hiv in the Hall of Independence, have left bim 
solitary upon earth—,‘the father of his country.” Ia 
the full possession of his powers; with his feelings 
and affections still buoyant and warm, he now de 
clares that the proudest act of his life and the most 
important iu its consequences to bis country, was thé 
signature of Independence; the next, the laying of 
the First Stone of the work which is to perpetaaté 
tbe union of the American States; to make the east 
and the west as one household in the facilities of in- 
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: , and the feelings. of mutual affection. — 
Long may he live, cherished and beloved by his 
country, a noble relic-of the past, a bright example 
of the present time. 





Th following gentlemen have been chosen Uffi- 
ioe be Chesepenke and Ohio Canal Company: 
Pxaesipest. 

Charles Fenton Mercer, of Virginia, 
Dixectors. 
Joseph Kent, of Maryland. ; 
“-Aadrew Stewart, of Pennsylvania. 
Walter Smith, of Georgetown. 
Phineas Janney, of Alexandria. 


econ pal t of Washington. 
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RAISING OF POULTRY. 


J. 8. Summer, Ese. . 
Auot Hester is a woman of strong mind and of 
tical experience, but she has some old langled 
potions. I will give you some of them, and you can 
i of them as you please, the community may 
then laugh at them without inquiry, or they may 
t by them if she is not mistaken. 
Aunt Hester was deseanting on feeding young 
ry to death, us youngsters of course treated it 
as the whim of one of settled habits, taken up, they 
did not know why, and persevered in because it 
was habitual. Well, said she, | will give the best 
reasons for it I can, and you way then make the ex- 
periment if there is any weight in my reasons, or 
you may continue to jar at my old notions. My 
own experience, said she, is, that a hen with a brood 
of 15 chickens turned loose, and compelled to shift 
for her young, will raise 12 or 13 of them, @ hen 
with the same number constantly fed will not raise 
five. These facts caused me to inquire with my- 
self,asto the reasons why it was so, and whether 
my conclusions are right or not. they are the most 
rational [can form. The hen left to herself when 
hovering her brood, knows that when the chickens 
leave her wings, that she is to start out with them 
to perform labour to procure them food, and con 
tinues hovering them until they invite her forth. 
hen who performs no labour is restless the mo- 
ment che feels hunger, and before her brood are 
ughly warmed after a chill dew, she starts forth 
to the place of feeding, and the debilitated young 
which bad not the most favorable place for warmth, 
(being weaker and kept at the outer side,) are left 
draggled and chilled, and the worms in the wind- 
pipe feeling a portion of the cold, contract them- 
ves into a knot, hence gapes and death. Another 


 gesult, she said, might be the cause of too much 


feeding, it would force out the pen feathers when 
the brood was too young. and forcing out too large 
acrop of pens at one time would be hurtful, as it 
Fequired too much of the blood to fill the quills, and 
produced debility and a susceptibility to cold. So 
much for this branch of the business. 

Aunt Hester remarked, that a hen hatching her 
Own eggs, or all the eggs from the same hen, would 
faise more of the brood than if the eggs were from 
Gifferent hens. ‘The youngsters all cried out moon- 
shine and witchcraft. 

Well, said aunt Hester, 1 know that the wisdom 
of the earth has exploded the influence of the moon 
on vegetation, but so far as I am able to sustain my 
Opinions about my chickens, 1 will give them to 


you. My experience has proved what I assert, and |‘ 


it therefore only belongs to me to give the probable 
reason why it is so. An entire brood from the 
same hen will all alike be constitutionally “sensitive 
to cold, will all wish to be hovered about the same 


-time, Aunt Hester may be assured of due protection 









by the same 
warmth. Those of different hens will be some. 
more, some less sensitive to cold, those requiring 
less hovering will leave the wings, run about and 
induce the-hen to walk about before the others are 
sufficiently warmed, debility, gapes and death over- 
take the weaker. Aunt Hester says a maiden hen’s 
eggs may be sat ot. a month or more, and remainas 
pure as the day they were laid. If any one chooses 
to make the experiment let bim get a young guinea 
fowl before it is grown, and have no others on the 
lace, when she lays put the eggs under a common 
hee, and examine them by breaking une every two 
or three days. 

It is confessed that when aunt Hester, had gone 
through her practical experience, and given her rea- 
sous, that we youngsters felt rather flat, but jogged 
her memory about the influence of the moon on 
vegetation, &c. 4 

Moon, its InrLuence on VeGeTation. 


Aunt Hester remarked, that this was a subject 
which she could not approach with the same confi- 
dence, with which she had the preceding, and being 
pressed for some reasons she retorted, can you tell 
me the reason why a sun-glass, if one half of it is 
hid from the sun,er from the moon, and held three 
or four inches from an object, will give youa half 
circle of light on the object, and leave the shadow 
of the concealed part of the glass on the same side 
where it is covered; that is, cover the lower half of 
the glass, and the half circle of light will be on the 
upper part ef the object, then withdraw the glass 
12 or 18 inches, cotill keeping the same part co- 
vered,) beyond the focus distance, and you will 
have a half circle of light on the lower part of the 
object? The youngsters controverted the fact, but 
upon trial it was found correct. Well, said aunt 
Hester, account satisfactorily to me for this, and | 
hope to receive some insight into my opinions about 
the moon’s influence, you youngsters tell me light 
has an influence on cegetiiancl presume it is so, 
because light sets in motion the fluid which plants 
feed on, light lifts these fluids from the ground to 
the leaves, but let the moon’s light cease to lift these 
fluids and they remain on the earth, and are food for 
the roots of plants; hence. the effect some suppose 
the moon has on different classes of vegetation, the 
root class in the dark of the moon, and the vine 
class in the light of the moon. 

Well, said one, Mr. Skinner gets this, aunt Kitty, 
and ‘ill engage you are peppered off. Pepper away, 
said she, but before a paper of the extensive circu- 
lation of the American Farmer, and of the just ce- 
lebrity it has attained, having for its object a candid 
investigation of all subjects of moment to the far- 
mer, I say, before this paper shall fall on us for en- 
tertaining an exploded opinion, | hope that a pre- 
mium will be offered to botanists, for the most mi- 
nute register of plants, sown or planted in every 
stage of the moon, and if it shall in fact turn out 
that there is reason to believe that the moon has its 
influence on them, that the register be published in 
the Farmer, this will open a field to another class of 
men, chemists, who may also be encouraged to give 
us the best reasons why it is so. Some of the arts 
have degenerated, some are lost, may not a tho- 
rough knowledge of the moon’s. influence on vegeta- 
tion have generated the idea, which prevails amongst 
the vulgar. For patience, said 1, stop until I can 
write this far. Well, said aunt Hester, if you are 
determined to put me in the Farmer, of Mr: 
Skinner to have me decently handied, if there is 
any who will pot pause and inquire into * a 


Wiag the best register so kept, the Editor hereby 
offers. as a premium, that volume of the American 
Farmer well bound, in whith the communication of 
the results shall have been published—in the mean 





(Far the American Farmer), 
Distemezr in Honsxs axnpj Does) ©. 
It is seldem that we meet with a scientific; or 
even a rational account of the diseases of doim 
We-bave names and prescriptions for names, but we 
have no such description of diseases, a» will enable 
their distinctive characters to be inderstood. * m 





following notice of a common disease, 
the names of | and influenza in soui® stages, 
and by that of glanders in its last and worst, is ex- 
tracted from the Zounomia of the celebrated Dr. 
Darwin. ‘eee te SPN eee + 
Tae Caragrnus Costaciosus 
Is a frequent disease amongst horses and dogs; it 
seems first to be disseminated amongst these: ani- 
mals by miasmata, diffused in the atmosphere, b 
cause so many of them receive it at the same time; 
and afterwards to be communicable fram one,x 
or dog to another, by contagion as above described. 
These epidemic or contagious catarrhs more [re 
quently occur amongst horses and dogs than amongst 
men; which is probably owing to the greater exten- 
sion and sensilnlity of the mucous membrane, whic 
covers the organ of smell, and is diffused over their 
wide nostrils, and their large maxillary and frontal 
cavities. And to this circamstance may be ascriby 
the greater fatality of it to these animals, — 
In respect to horses, I suspect the fever at the be- 
ginning, to be of the sensitive, irritated, or inflas 
tory kind, because there is so great a 
purulent mucus, and that therefore they wi 
once bleeding in the early part of the ase; 
also one mild purgative, consisting of an 
of aloes, and as much white hard soap, mi 
gether. They should be turned out to 
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day and night for the benefit of pure air, anless the 
weather be too cold, (and in that case they should 
be kept in an open airy stable without” being. tied,) 


that they may hang down their heads to 
the discharge of the mucus from their 
Grass should be offered them, or other fresh 
tables, as carrots and potatoes, with mashes of 
or of oats, and with plenty of fresh, warm or: 
water, frequently in the day. When symptoms. of 
debility appear, which may be known by the cold- 
ness of the ears or offier extremities,.or when 
sloughs can be seen OM the membrane which: lines 
the nostrils, 9 drink consisting of a pint of ale, 
with half an ounce of tincture of opium in it, given 
every six hours, is likely to be of great utility. _ 

In dogs, I believe the catarrh is generally join 
with symptoms of debility early in the dise 
These animals should be permitted to go. about in 
the open air, and should have constant, access. to 
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fresh water. ‘The use of being as much as may De 
in the air is evident, because all the air. which & 
breathe passes twice over the putrid sloughs-of the 


mortified parts of the membrane, which lines 
nostrils, and the maxillary and the frontal cavities; 
that is, both during inspiration and expiration, and 
must therefore be loaded with contagious par 
Fresh new milk, and fresh broth should be: giv 
them, very frequently, and they should be ¢ 
to go amongst the grass, which they eat as an eme-- 
tic, and if possible should have access to a running 
stream of water, as the contagious mucus of the 
nostrils both of these animals, end. of horses, ge- 
nerally drops into the water when aa A mpt to 
drink. Bits of raw flesh, if = will eat them,. 
are preferred to cooked meat, and from five to ten 
drops of tincture of opiam may be given with ad- 
vantage, when symptoms of debility are evident, 
according to the size of the dog, every six hours. 
If sloughs can be seen in the nostrils, they shoujd 
be moistened twice a day, both.in horses and . 
with a solution of sugar of lead or. of alum, 





and fair play.] 


means of a sponge fixed on the end of a whalebune 































or by a syringe. ‘I'he lotion may be made by dis- 
solving half an ounce of sugar of lead in a pint of 


water. 

Ancient philosophers scem to have believed, that 
the contagious miasmata in their warm climates af- 
fected dogs and horses previous to mankind. If 
those contagious particles, were “ee sed to be dif- 
fused amongst the heavy inflamma le air, or carbo- 
nated hydrogen of putrid marshes, as these animals 
hold their heads down lower to the ground, they 
may be supposed to have received them sooner than 
man. ida though men and qaudrupeds might re- 
ceive a disease from the same source of marsh-pu- 
trefaction, they might not be afterwards capable of 
communicating the infection to ene another, though 
they might infect other animals of the same genus, 
as the new contagious matter generated in their own 
bodies, might mot be precisely similar to that re- 
eeived, as happened in the jail fever at Oxford, 
where those who took the contagion and died, did 
not infect others. 

“On mules and dogs the infection first began, 
And, last, the vengeful arrows fix’d on man.” 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


THORN HEDGES. 


Observing in the American Farmer, vol. 10. No. 
16, the following inquiries which 1 will endeavour 
to to: 

““What is the best kind of thorn for hedges, their 
cost per rood, where can they be purchased, and 
what is the best season to plant them?” 

Iam most in favor of the kind called the Wash- 
ington or Virginia ‘Thorn. ‘Ten years ago, having 
heard a favorabie account of this kind of thorn, | 
planted a hedge about forty roods long, which is 
now acomplete fence against cattle and hogs, with- 
out any wooden fence, and is a great ornament to the 
estate, and With a little attention, will be everlasting. 

From the" effectof this experiment, Sinclair and 
Moore (Pratt street wharf, Ballimore,) are raising 
largely of the quicks of this kind of thorn, and have 
them two years old, very thrifty, and well grown. 
Price $5 per thousand, lower if many thousand are 
takén; the quantity necessary per rood may be cal- 
culated, allowing them six inches apart in the hedge. 
The best season for planting is late in the fall, or ear- 
ly in the winter, especially 0g mellow soils; but early 
in the spring is ulso a good tithe, and best on stiff wet 
land. “The quicks can be also purchased of J. 
Peirce, near Georgetown, D. C. 

Balt. Gino. 28, 1828. ROB’T SINCLAIR. 








CANCER. 


Mr. Thomas Tyrrell, of Missouri, advertises that 
@ cancer upon his nose, which had been treated 
without success by Dr. Smith of N. Haven, and the 
ablest surgeons in the western country, bad been 
cured in the following nianner. He was recom- 
mended “to use a strong potash, made of the ley of 
ashes of Red Oak. bark, boiled duwn to the cousis- 
tence of molasses, to cover the cancer with it, and 
in about an hour afterwards cover this with a plaster 
of tar, which must be removed after a few days, and 
if any protuberances remain in the wound, apply 
more potash to them, and the plaster again, until 
they all disappear; after which, heal the wound with 
anycommon salve” Cautery and the knife had 
been used in vain. This treatment effected a spee- 
dy and perfect cure. 


SUGAR. 

The manufacture of sugar from the Beet, conti- 
nves fo flourish in France. It is stated that there 
are more than sixty manufactories for the purpose 
in that country. “I'bree establishments of the kind 








were recently formed on a large scale, 








Battimore, Frivay, Jury 11, 1828. 





Oar readers have been entertained by so many 
glowing descriptions of the manner in which the late 
anniversary of our national independence was cele- 
brated, that no room is left even for imagination to 
add a feature, or give brighter colouring to the pic- 
ture. Never were arrangements morte judiciously 
planned, nor more happily executed, than those 
which were devised in Baltimore, to combine with 
the great national rejoicings, the ceremonies for 
commencing the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.— 
‘The Grand Marshal, Col. Samuel Sterett, and his aids 
Messrs. Henry ‘Thompson, S. Moore and J. Thomas, 
are entitled to the thanks of the many thousands who, 
whether as actors or spectators, were indebted in a 
great measure to their forecast for the genera! order, 
personal comfort and exemption from accident, with 
which the whole proceeding was conducted. ‘To 
a population of eighty thousand citizens, many 
thousand more were added from the country, to 
walk in, or to witpess the procession, which ex- 
tended from two to three miles. We have not 
room for a detailed account of it, nor is it ne- 
cessary to add, that the point of most extensive 
and universal attraction, was the leading car bear- 
ing the patriot father of revolutionary worthies, the 
time honoured and only surviving signer of the de- 
claration of independence, Cuartes Carrot of 
CakRo.LTon, xccoinpanied most appropriately by 
our venerable Senator, S. Smitn, whose blood was 
shed tor its achievement. 

From the American which contains a very minute 
and faithful detail of what passed, we extract'what 
relates to the part borne by the Farmers, as being 
more appropriate to this paper. 

Farmers ano Pianters. 

At the head of this body, on horseback, and in 
double files, were seen twenty-four aged and respec- 
table farmers, corresponding with the number of the 
states of the Union. One of these carried a banner 
on which was inscribed— 

* The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, 
and the desert shull rejoice aid blossom as the rose.” 

Then lullowed a stage or platform, bearing a 
plough, guided by General Tobias E. Stansbury, 
and driven by Mr. George Harryman. In front the 
stage was ornamented with two living mulberry 
trees, bearing numbers of the cocoon of the silk 
worm; and in the rear were seen growing stalks of 
corn, &c. On the right of the stage was displayed 
the flag of the Union, and on the left a staff. sur- 
mounted by a Liberty Cap, on one side of which 
was the moito “£ pluribus unum,” and on the other, 
“Where Liberty dwells there is my country.” In the 
centre of the stage was a banner with the motto— 
“Our swords are beaten into plough-shares, and our 
spears into pruning hooks.” 

Then foliowed Colonel Nicholas M. Bosley, the 
Seedsman, on horseback, dressed in homespun. His 
shoulders were ornamented with epaulets of the 
heads of timothy-grass and wheat, and from his 
shoulders was suspended a bag of grain, which he 
sowed as he passed along. In bis left hand he held 
a banner with this inscription:—*He who soweth 
good seed shall reap abundanily.” 

A second stage succeeded on which was a Harrow, 
held by Mr. John Scott. In front was a flag with 


the motto—* Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but 


God giveth the increase.” 

A third stage followed, containing sheaves of wheat 
and rye, and farmers engaged in the business of 
harvesting. The farmers on this stage were Mr. Wm. 
Jessop, reaper; Mr. Lee Tipton, cradler; and Mr. Ni- 
cholas Gatch, raker an@)binder. .The banner con 
tained the following motto—* Behold the day is come. 
Put ye in the sickle and reap, for the harvest is ripe.” ’ 
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On the fourth stage were seen Messrs. Elias Brown’ 
and James, Turner, threshing wheat and rye. 
the other end were a Wheat Ean and a Straw Ci 
ter, both of which were kept busily in ratioh 
The winnowers were Messrs. William Scharf and 
James W. M’Culloch; the straw cutter was Mr. Uj 
ton Reid; the feeder, Mr. John J. Bayley; and 
clearer, Master John H. Scharf. On the ’ 
was inscribed this motto—*‘: He thresheth in hope, an 
is apartaker of his hope.” Over the wheat Ree 
this motto—* He will gather the wheat into. his Sar. 
ner, and the chaff he will burn.” , i 
The fifth stage closed the procession of the farm 
ers, On it was a handsome apple tree, with a ‘five 
ing grapevine growing among its branches.’ Unde 
the tree was a fine milch cow, with a person emplgi 
ed in milking. At one end of the stage was a pep. 
with pigs. Mr. Noah Underwood was on the stage 
engaged at the churn. On a banner over the Ving, 
was this motto—“ Every man may sit under his og, . 
vine and fig tree, and none shall make him afraid” 
Over the cow floated a banner with this motto 
Aland flowing with milk and honey.” It is-butjust 
to add that this stage was furnished and arranged 
at the sole expense of Mr: Underwood, the proprie- 
tor of the justly celebrated dairy at Orange farm. . 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, * °~ 
No. 4, Boroly’s wharf, . 
The demand for tobacco continues limited, and little 
variation in prices since last week’s quotations. 
Topacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 43.99 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good r 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.08 
@ 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a §.00—Rapahannock 2:75 43,50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 
FLrourn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—supérfine 
Howard-st. 4.624 a 4.75; city mills, 4.374 4 4.50; Susque- 
hanna, 4.374 a 4.50—Corn MEAL, bbl. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat .89a .85—best white wheat, .90 a 1.00—ordi- 
nary to good, .75a.80--Corn, .36 a .38—KRre, .50—Oara, 
20 a .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Pras, .40a .50—Croveg 
seep; 3.50 a 3.75—Timotuy, 1.50 @ 2.25—Orc 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3a 
.50 pr. lb. —Bar er, .60a@62—FLAXsEED, .75 a.80—Core 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a .1}4—Alabamay .}1 @ 12 
Mississippi .10 a,,13—North Carolina, .10 @.1), very 
dull the week past—Georgia, .9 a .104—-Wuraxey,. 
in hhds. Ist proof, 21 a.2!14—bbls. 224 4 oe 
common, unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 4. 3 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 « .35—Heme, Russia, 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 «140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 199—Fisa, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbt 
5 75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.96 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.87} @ 3.00; No. 2, 2.26 
a2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.50; No. 2, 6.00; No. 3, 5.00—<« 
Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10; do. Eastern Shore, 123— 
hog round, cured, .8 g .9—Feathers, .26 « .28—Plas- 
ter Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.25; ground, 1.26 bbb. 
Sales of corn yesterday at 374 cts.—quality good 
in demand. P ; 
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niw POTATOES BAD FOR MILCH COWS. 
The following article taken from a foreign Ma- 
ine, has been copied lately into the American 
ee antthe New England Farmer. ; 

«Many farmers are in the habit of giving raw po- 
scone all kinds of stock; but they are of a watery 
andigriping .Gature, and accidents have frequently 
happened from their use before the cattle have beem 

ccustomed to them. For milch cows they are very 

purgiige-them, and rendering their milk teo 
thin. end poor, even for suckling. If given raw to 
fatten oxen, good hay and bean meal should be al- 
jowed to counteract the watery quality of the roots. 

‘There is, however, much difference in the nature of 
s/potatoes the mealy approach nearest to the na- 
? tureof corn, the yellow afford the strongest nutri- 
" ment.—Scotch Magazine ; 

‘.Nothing can be of greater importance to every 
farmer, than*a correct knowledge of the compara- 
tive merits of the different varieties of food for his* 
cattle. Of course nothing can be more pernicious, 
than throwing out luose and general censures of any 

rticular food, particularly of those most easily rais- 
ed, and therefore the cheapest. I certainlly am not 
disposedOset up my authority against opinions ad- 
vanced in established works. But there is no treason 
im stating facts, in relating careful and long con- 
tinned experiments. For nearly twenty years, I 
have been in the practice of allowing my milch 
cows from November till they go to grass, about 
three pecks of roots a day, with good English or 
upland hay to their full content. I first commenc> 
with the beet, because it is most perishable; car 
rots then follow, and from February till May they 
have raw potatoes. In commencing with the pots- 
toes, they will be for a few days relaxed; so they 
will, often, to us great a degree, with Indian meal; 
after a little use, they return to their natural state 
of body, and are always in high condition when 
they are turned out to grass; perhaps they are too 
fat. 

Potatoes, then, cannot be a watery griping food: 
my milk is as rich as the milk of cows not thus ma- 
naged. My cows have been almost always raised 
by myself, from my own stock, and I usually keep 
them till they are aged. If the proposition stated 
in the extract at the head of these remarks had 
been frue, or nearly true, or had any degree of 
soundness ifmit, it seems to me impossible, that I 
should never have remarked the ill effects stated. 

Some farmers may consider these remarks as of 
less weight, as coming from a man not bred a far- 
mer. Some may suppose that I trust the eyes of 
others, and am deceived ‘l'o these possible objec- 
tions, | reply, that my cows are oodjec's of special 
regard, as furnishing me with one of the most va- 
luable luxuries; that I attend to them personally and 
carefully; and 1 can see no good reason why an at- 
tention of twenty years should not enable me to 
form as correct an opinion as a thorovgh bred far- 
mer. | am not, however, without support from 
persons of that description. An intelligent practi- 
cal farmer, whose dairy is in such repute that he 
obtains from 31 to $7 cents a pound for his butter, 
assured me, that he always gave his cows in winter 
the long red potatoes in a raw state, :nd that he 
estimated two bushels of that potato for his cows, 
as equal to-oue bushel of corn. 

JOHN LOWELL. 


DOUGLAS’ THRESHING MACHINE. 
Dear Sir, Green Mout. Kingston, July 10, 1828. 
In your valuable journal of tke 20:h ult. mention 
is made of Donglas’ Whreshing Machine May 1 


be permitted to request you to make the following 
inquiries. > 

hat is the opinion of those who have seen it in 
operation, as to efficiency, durability, simplicity and 
the like? What force is required to work it, both 
as to men and horses? and at what price can one or 
more be obtained in Baltimore complete, during the 
ensuing winter or spring? Can they be readily 
moved from one farm to another? 

Most respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 

J.S. Sxinner, Ese. JOHN LUMPKIN. . 





FAMILY-SPINNER. 
Northampton Co., N. C., July 7, 1828. 
J. 8. Sxmmer, Ese. « 

Sir,—in your paper of the 27th ult. No. 15, vol. 
10, | find a letter from a Mr. Wm. R MeCall, on 
the subject of a cotton spinning w.achine of his in- 
vention. Mr. McCall does not state in his letter 
what part of Virginia he resides in; though from 
the certificates of the gentlemen in Vincennes, I 
presume he resides in the north-west part of the 
state. Being desirous of knowing something more 
about his “Family Spinner,” and Cotton Carding 
Machine, | have to request that you will endeavour 
to ascertain his place of his residence. 

If bis machine will perform the work, of which 
he and the certificates speak, | have no doubt but 
that they will prove a valuable acquisition to us 
Southrons, and will, no doubt, meet with due en- 
couragement with us generally; as we begin to feel, 
too sensibly, the necessity of becoming our own 
manufacturers. Having no establishments of the 
kind amongst us, we must begin to manufacture on 
a small scale at first. This will lead, perhaps, to 
something of the kind on a large scale, as a kind 
of countervailing policy, in return for the tariff— 
which, odious and oppressive as itis to us, will not 
drive us to rebellion, but will drive us to a know- 
ledge of our own resources; which are amply suffi- 
cient, if properly directed, to secure us against the 
evil effects of that one-eyed monster. ‘ 

Next in importance to the “Family Spinner,” in 
a domestic point of usefulness, is a cheap labour- 
saving hand loom. And it is much desired that 
some of your numerous correspondents will enter 
on the subject, and give some information as to the 
probable cost of, and the piace where such an one 
can be procured. 


Respectfully, your most obed’t, W.B.L. 





(From the N. England Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the best Butter. 


A number atnougst the most respectable citizens 
of Boston and its vicinity, having subscribed and 
paid over to the T'reasurer of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, a sum of $100 to 
encourage improvement in the quality of butter of- 
fered for sale in the Boston market, the ‘Trustees of 
the Society, in compliance with the request of the 
contributors, will award this liberal premium of one 
hundred dollars, to the person who shall exhibit the 
best butter, not less than three hundred pounds 
weight, at the Society’s Hall, in Brighton, on Tues- 
day, the 14th day of October next, (the day pre- 
vious to the cattle show.) The competition will not 
be confined to persons within this commonwealth, 
but will be open to the citizens of all the New Eng- 
land states. 

To entitle any parcel to the premium, it must 
have been manufactured between the first day of 
June, inst., and the fifteenth day of September, of 
which fact, a written declaration, under oath, will 
be required. The preference will be given to that 
parcel which has been lon ade, provided it is 
of a quality not inferior CF citer The judg 
ment of the’ Committee in making their award will 





(without encroaching too much ® your kindness,) 
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be influenced by any appearance of particular at- 







“As a further encouragement to competitors, an 
portunity will be afforded on Wednesday, the 
lay of the cattle show, to sell their butter at public 
ction at Brighton, without expense of auctioneer’s 
; when the most liberal price may be expected 
for good butter; it being a subject of ral com- 
plaint that prime butter, except in small quantities, 
is rarely in Boston market, while it is well known 
that in other cities, and particularly Philadelphia, 
the market is daily and abundantly supplied with 
butter of the finest flavour, put up in the nicest 
manner. 

The State premiums for the same article will be 
awarded, as usual, at the same time. 

Application to enter for the premium of $100, 
must be made to Jonathan Winship, Esq., residing 
at Brighton, on or before Monday, the 13:h of Oc- 





tober. 
RICHARD SULLIVAN, ) Committee 
GORHAM PARSONS, i Bl 
E. H. DERBY. 
June, 1828. - 


(From the N. Eng. Farmers and ena Journal.) . 
WHEEL CAR ty > 


Gentlemen,—I have read with considerable igte-*¥ 
rest the papers of E. Viails and other corres 
dents, on the subject-of the line of draught m 
proper for wheel carriages. | remembe, 
heard the same subject extremely wel 
the fate Mr. Walker, in the course of lect 
he used (6 deliver in different parts of Engfand, ¢ 
Experimental Philosophy; and if a. few extracts 


rfrom my notes of the same, canybe of any service 


towards the elucidation of the matter, they are gery 
much at thé service of your readers.ai 
Bristol, Eng. E. RNOX. 


A horse, conside a machine, i irably 
constructed for draught or sustaining | t. His 
limbs. an assemblage of levers, which it would 
requifé a volume to point out. Attend, however, 
particularly to the formation of his shoulders: at 
the place where the neck rises from the chest.of the 
horse, the shoulder-blades form the resting-plaee of 
his collar or harness into a slope or inclination, and 
as this slope or inclination forms an angle witha 
perpendicular to the horizon of about fourteen or 
fifteen degrees, it is clear the line of his draught ~ 






.|shoald form the same angle with the horizon— 


cularly to the shape of his shonider, and al 
‘ the shoulder will be equally pressed by the col- 
ar. 

The horse, besides, considered mechanically as a 
lever, has in this inclined draught a manifest advan- 
tage over all obstacles opposed to it in comparison 
with an horizontal draught; its power is in fact 
doubled. 

We are entitled, therefore, to conclude, that sin- 
gle-horse carts are preferable to teams, and that 
four single-horse carts will draw more than when 
yoked to one cart, The reason—Because, in the 
latter case, three of the horses must draw horizon- 
tally, and therefore in a manner inconsistent with 
their meehanism. 

Truth of this proved by practice. The small 
horses of the vorth of lt draw larger weights 
than the Jargest wagon horses of London, and go 
longer stages. ‘The small horses of Ireland will’ 
draw, as a common lvad, 15 cwt., while our best 
wagon horses do not draw, on an average, more 
than 10 or 12 cwt. 

Ip the case of our eight-horse wagon, at least six 
out of the eight horses draw inconsistently aith 
their mechanism, so that much exertion is misap- . 
plied; the horse’s aad is also drawn ‘against 


Why? Because the horse will then pull peepentiy 
parts 





throat, and his breathing interrapted. 
In cart teams, where the horses are not marshal- , 
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led, as in wagons, one horse is standing still while 
another is wasting his strength in pulling him for- 
ward. One horse leans one way out of the line of 
draught, whilst another is leaning a contrary way, 
their strength, in short, is scarcely ever united. © 

A horse, moreover, has the momentum of his 
‘draught increased by having a portion of the weight 
on his back. Hence, low wheels are not so disad- 
vantageous as is generally supposed; for low wheels 
oblige the line draught to incline agreeably to the 
natural draught of the horse. ; 

To prove that a horse should have something to 
lift in his draught, to give that draught its utmost 
momentum, Mr. W. mentioned that he had made 
the following experiments: 

He constructed the model of a four-wheeled car- 
riage, whose weight was eighty-two ounces, the fore 
wheels 84 inches, and the hind wheels 104 inches. 
This was drawn on a horizontal board by a line 
over a pulley; an obstacle 14 inches high was plac- 
ed before the fore-wheel, and the splinter-bar raised 
on the futchels, so as to be even with the top of 
the fore wheel. The line of draught was then hori- 
rizontal, 

When things were,so disposed, the weight neces- 
sary to draw the fore wheels over the obstacle was 

« 42 ounces. 

On lowering the splinter-bar, so as to make the 

line of draught to be from three-fourths the height 
Por diameter of the wheel, the weight required was 
only 30 ounces. 


B ering the splinter-bar still farther, so as to 
mak line of draught from the azle, the weight 
requiréd was reduced to 24 ounces. a 


n changing the point of draught to a splinter- 
bar one inch below the axle of the fore wheel, the 
weight was only 223 ounces. 

It was henge to be seen, that the disadvantages 
of drawing from above the centre, are as the sines 
of the regmective arcs passing through the splinter- 
bar; unde advantage of@@@rawing from below the 
centre, also as tlie sines of the respective arcs. 

Now, as the splinter-bar, or point of draught, in 
most of our carriages, is placed about one-fourth 
the diameter of the fore wheel above its centre, it 
is evident that a fortuifous pressure, equal to one- 
fifth of whatever weight lies upon it, is actually 
added to the natural weight by this unnatural situa- 
tion of the point of draught. 

Another course of experiments was made by Mr. 
Walker, before several gentlemen well versed in 
mechanics, on a wagon-like mode!, weighing about 
156 Ibs.; the fore wheels 4 feet 2 inches in diame- 
ter, and the hind wheels 5 feet 6 inches, with an 
obstruction placed against the two fore wheels of 
64 inches. 

When the line of draught was perfectly horizon- 
tal, or even with the top of the fore wheels, it re- 
quired to draw it over the obstruction a weight of 
60 Ibs. 

When the direction of the line of draught made 
an angle with the horizon of seven degrees, by low- 
ering the point of draught six inches below the top 
of the wheel, the weight required was 48 Ibs. 

When the end of the line of draught was lower- 
ed, till the direction of it was at an angle of eleven 
degrees with the horizon, it got over the obstruction 
with 41 Ibs. 

When the end was lowered to the centre of the 
wheel, and the line of draught was at an angle of 
fifteen degrees with the horizon, the obstacle was 
surmounted with 334 Ibs. 

When the end of the line of draught was lower- 
ed to 64 inches below the centre or axle, so that 
the angle with the horizon was seventeen degrees, 
it was drawn over with 304 Ibs. 

When it was lowered to one foot and half an inch 
below the centre of the wheel, so that the angle 
was eighteen degrees, it was @rawn over with 29 


pounds, 


When it was lowered to 183 inches below the cen- 
tre, (being only 64 inches above the road, and ex- 
actly level with the height of the obstruction,) the 
angle twenty-three degrees, the weight necessary 
to draw it over the obstruction was 27 lbs. 

These experiments, though made upon so much 
larger a seale than the former, produced exactly a 
similar result. 

A third experiment with a common chaise, when 
drawn by a splinter-bar as high as the top of the 
fore wheels, proved that it required 80 lbs. to put 
it in motion; when drawn from the axle, it required 
only 51 Ibs. 

With another chaise, aud the splinter-bar three- 
fourths of the height of the wheel, the draught over 
an inch obstruction, required 100 Ibs.; but when 
drawn from the axle, only 61 Ibs. , 

With another chaise, and the splinter-bar three- 
fourths of the height of the fore wheel, the draught 
over an inch obstacle required 119 lbs.; but when 
drawn from the axle, only 93 lbs. So that in beth 
cases there was one-fourth in favour of the draught 
from the axle. 

With the same chaise, drawn up a hill rising one 
foot in six, with the splinter-bar one-fourth of the 
wheel’s diameter from the top, it required 168 Ibs. 
to draw it up. But when drawn up the same hill 
from the axle, it only required 129 lbs.; there was, 
therefore, the same advantage nearly in this mode 
of draught up-hill as on level ground. 

[London Mech, Mag. 
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ON THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE 
OF SILK. 


Extracts from the Manvat on THE CULTURE AND 
Manuracture or Sitk, prepared and communi- 
cated for the American Farmer, with remarks and 
notes, by a correspondent and practical cultivator. 

(Continued from p. 116.) 
Baking Cocoons. 

In five or six days after the cocoons have been 
detached from the branches, or frames, carefully 
pick out all the spotted cocoons, and put the rest in 
long flat baskets, filling them within an inch of the 
top; cover them with paper, and a wrapper over it; 
put these baskets in an oven, the heat of which 
must be as near as possible to that of one from 
which the bread is just drawn, after being baked.— 
After the eocoons have remained an hour therein, 
draw them out, and, to ascertain if the worms be 
dead, take out from the middle of the baskets a du- 
pion, and open it; if the worm be dead, it may be 
concluded all the rest are so, because the contexture 
of the dupion being stronger than that of the other 
cocoons, it is consequently less easily penetrated by 
the heat; it ought to be taken from the middle of the 
basket, because, in that part, the heat is the least per- 
ceptible, After the baskets have been drawn out of 
the oven, cover them with a thick woollen rug, 
leaving the wrapper as it was; and pile the baskets 
on one another. If the baking has succeeded, the 
woollen cloth will be covered with large drops of 
water, the thickness of the little finger. The bas- 
kets may stand covered thus, for five or six hours, 
in order to keepin the heat, which stifles those 
worms which have resisted the heat of the oven.* 

Mode of reeling Silk. 

‘The reeling must be performed in dry weather, 

and when the air is perfectly calm. If done in a 





*It is believed that the necessity for baking of cocoons 
may be altogether obviated by placing them in 2 cellar, 
which, if it be very cold, will prevent the moths from 
hai ching. This willb very great advantage, as the 
silk is easier reeled believed to be of a better 
quality than when ns are either baked or 
steamed. 
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building or shed, it should be open o one side, to 


enjoy sun and air, and walled on theo t 
off the wind, which would blow abo tie fie 
and threads. hay 


The softest water must be chosen for soakin 
cocoons, The proper temperature fi canta 
ascertained until the reeling is commenced; owin 
to the different composition of the silk: “Some “ 
coons will require water heated from 168° to'199¢. 
others from 190° to 202°. Some point between these 
extremes may be chosen to which the water should 
be heated in a first experiment. One'thing ag 
tain, that in the U. States it must never reach the 
boiling point, or 212° , 
The good cocoons, the white and yellow, are'the 
easiest to wind. The sattiny and the cocalons re- 
quire water less heated than the others. If hot wa. 
ter be used for the last, they furze out in winding.— 
The dupions, choquettes, the steamed cocoons, and 
those which bave been kept a long timé"after being 
baked, require the hottest water. ‘The dupions 
require to be soaked five or six minutes before t 
can be reeled. The cocoons in which the chryeal 
ides have not been killed, by either steaming or ba- 
king, give out their silk very easily, and in water legs 
heated than the last mentioned sorts. ‘The tempera. 
ture of the water most proper for each particular 
species of cocoon being ascertained by the thermo- 
meter, it must be kept to that degree by dipping the 
iastrument in it frequently; and the fire under the 
basin must be lessened or increased, as occasi 
may require. A little attention will soon enable the 
person who has the management of the basin, to 
preserve the water at the proper degree of heat, 
‘The reeling is effected by the use of the appara: 
tis represented by the accompanying cut. The per- 
syn charged with the management of the cocoons 
in the basin, must be provided with a small whisk 
of broomcorn, or of birch twigs cut sharp at the 
ptints, and, being seated behind the basin previous- 
ly filled with soft hot water, and the basin placed 
upon a furnace containing burning charcoal, she 
must throw into the water a handful or two of co- 
coons of one sort and degree of firmness, and press 
them gently under the water for two or three mi- 
nutes, in order to soften the gum of the silk, and 
thereby to loosen the ends of the filaments. She is 
then to stir the cocoons with the end of the whisk, 
as lightly as possible, until one of the fibres, or fila- 
ments, adieres to it, when, disengaging it, and lay- 
ing aside the whisk, she is to draw the filament to- 
wards her, until it come off quite clean from floss, or 
coarse silk, which always surrounds the cocoon, and 
the fine silk begins to appear: then, breaking off the 
thread, and collecting the floss first taken off, she 
must put itaside. The whisk is then to be applied 
again, to get hold of the fine fibres, all of which 
must be set apart, each fibre by itself, by fixing it 
to a piece of wood kept near to the furnace for that 
purpose, or ‘o a frame of wood placed all around, 
and on the edge of the copper, till the whole, or the 
greatest par’, are arranged in this manner, which 
are thus in veadiness to be thrown in, to form the 
thread of silx to be wound off. This done, she 
is to unite a number of the fibres, according to the 
fineness of ‘he intended* thread, and delivers the 
compound thread to the reeler, who puts it through 
one of the aoles in the iron plate, placed horizon- 
tally above the basin containing the cocoons and 
water. Another thread is, in like manner, to be 
prepared, and passed through the adjoining hole— 
‘This process is repeated with the two other holes at 
the other erd of the plate; the two threads are then 
crossed twenty or twenty-five times, and the ends of 





* For fine silk, fcur fibres, from four cocoons, are to 
be passed through each of two holes in the iron plate, 
most distant from each other. Two skeins of silk, from 
good cocoons, are always reeled at the same time, whe 
ther the silk be fin or coarse. 
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each thread passed through the uide-hooks, (ram- 
pins M M, of the traversing bar I, and on the con- 

side to the hole in the iron plate through which 
it had previously been passed. ‘They are then to be 
varied. forward, and made fast to one of the arms 
of the reel N. The points of attachment of the 
two threads will be regulated by the distance be- 
tween the rampins. Both threads being fastened to 
the reel, it is to be turned with a regular, even mo- 
tion, at first slowly, until the threads are found to 
ron freely and easily: for it will happen that some 
of the ends, which were taken to compose the thread 
were false, because, in taking off the floss, there 
may be two or three breaches made in the begin- 
ning of the fibres, which, in winding, will soon end, 
and must be added anew to make up the number 
designed for the thread. It might, therefore, be 
proper in the beginning of the thread, to put a few 
more cocoons than it is intended to continue, which 
will soon be reduced to the proper number. 

The crossing of the threads is so essential to their 
perfection, that it must not, on any account, be 
emitted. It is necessary to promote the dissipation 
of the moisture imbibed by the fibres, and thus pre- 
vents the injurious glueing of the threads upon the 
reel. The friction of the threads also removes the 
knots, inequalities, and roughness on them, and caus- 
es a perfect adhesion of their fibres, and hence, in- 
sures their strength, their uniform thickness, and cy- 
lindrical form, which otherwise would be flat. The 
cut will give a perfect idea of this first step in the 
preparation of silk. It represents two threads form- 
ed from 16 cocoons. 

As soon as the pods begin to give the thread 
freely, the reel is turned with a quicker motion. If 
the pods leap up often, and beat against the iron 
plate P, the motion of the reel must be slackened; 
and if the threads come off in burrs, it must be 
turned quicker. Of this the spinner, who has her 
eye upon the balls and thread, must, as she sees oc- 
casion, apprise the reeler, and, at the same time, 
the fire must be increased or diminished, that the 
reel may be allowed a proper motion, which ought to 
be as quick as possible, without endangering the 
breaking of the thread, or hurrying the spinner, so 
that she cannot add fresh cocoons as fast as the old 
ones are ended. 

The quicker the motion of the wheel is, the bet- 
ter the silk winds off, and the better the end joins 
to the thread. One might imagine that the rapidi- 
ty of the motion would overstrain and break the 
thread; but, from constant experience, it has been 
found that the thread never once breaks from the 
rapidity of the motion, but, on the contrary, that the 
quicker the motion is, the more advantageous it is 
for winding the silk. 

While the reel is turning, the spinner must con- 
tinvally add fresh fibres to each thread as fast as 
she can find the ends, not waiting till some of the 
number she began with, are ended, because the in- 
ternal fibres are much thinner than those constitut- 
ing the external layers; but must constantly prepare 
fresh ends, by dipping the wisk among fresh cocoons, 
of which such a quantity must be occasionally thrown 
into the basin, as will suffice to supply the two threads 
which are reeling, but not more; because, by being 
too long soaked in the hot water, they would wind 
off in burrs. The supplying fresh ends, when the 
cocoons are exhausted or diminish, or the fibres 
break, is performed by taking one end of a fibre, 
and throwing it lightly on the one that is winding, 
and rolling them between the thumb and the finger, 
or gently pressing them. 

As often, therefore, as the cocoons are partiall 
wound, are exhausted, or the fibre breaks, fres 
ones must be joined, to keep up the number requi- 
site, or the proportion; thus three new ones may be 
wound, and two half wound, of four new ones, and 
ihe silk will then be from four to five coeoons. The 
adroitness in adding fresh threads can only be ac- 
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quired by practice. The difficulty of keeping the 
thread even is so great, owing to the increased fine- 
ness of the fibre inside, that, (excepting a thread of 
two cocoons,) we do not say a silk of three, of four, 
or of six cocoons; but a silk of three and four, of 
four and five, and of six to seven. In coarser 
silk, we do not calculate so nicely, as one cocoon 
more or less; we say, for example, from twelve to 
fifteen, from fifteen to twenty cocoons. In begin. 
ning a thread of ten cocoons, from sixteen to twen- 
ty will sometimes be required to preserve an uni- 
form thread, after a portion of the first layer has 
been wound off. 

The cocoons are not entirely wound off, so as to 
leave the crysalis bare, because the last fourth part 
of the fibre is very small and knotty. Three fourths 
of the cocoon only should. be wound off, for fine silk, 
end the remainder may be# for inferior silk. The 
cocoons partly wound off must be taken from the 
basin, as they thicken and injure the water, It will 
be seen that the threads do not lie parallel, but 
cross each other on the rails of the reel. This is 








Explanation of the Cut. 


Silk Reel of Piedmont. The frame is 6 feet 5 in- | 


ches long, 44 by 3 inches thick. Distance of the 
upright posts AB, 4 feet 44 inches. 

C C. Length of the braces of the frame, 20 in- 
ches in the clear. 

D D. Legs of the frame, 2 feet 34 inches long.— 
E, Shaft with a crown wheel at each end. The 


wheel F, 9 inches and 1-10 in circumference, has 


22 teeth. The wheel G, 10 inches and 2 1-10 in 
circumference, has 25 teeth. This shaft has an iron 
pin at each end, 1 inch long. The pin at the end 
G, plays in a hole in a shoulder near the top of the 
post O, so as to enable the teeth of the wheel to 
catch and work in those of the pinion at the end of the 
axle of the reel, which axleyby means of a pin at the 
end, also plays in a hole in the post O. ‘The pin at 
the other end of the shaft, plays in a hole of the 
post K, and the teeth of the wheel F work in the pi- 
nion H, fixed on the top of the post K, by means of 
a burr screwed on the pin projecting from the post, 
and passing through the centre of the pinion. This 
pinion has 35 feet. On the top of the pinion H, isa 
crank, having a sweep of four inches, and receives, 
on its top, the end of the iron wire-carricr of the tra- 
versing bar I. The crank is fixed half an inch from 
the commencement of the groves of the pinion. I. A 
traversing bar, 2 feet 10 inches long, 5-8 of an inch 
wide, # of an inch thick, playing through the posts 
B K: height of the post, from the frame, 17 inches. 

L. An iron carrier of wire 18 inches long, fixed to 
the bar I, to work free by a screw. The other end 
is fixed by a burr, to the pin passing through the cen- 
tre of the pinion H. 

M M. Two wire hooks@@F eyes, (rampins,) 7 in- 
ches’ and 4 apart, at equal distances from the ends 








necessary to prevent their adbering by means of the 
gum. ‘The crossing is effected by the motion of the 
traversing bar, which is produced by the differ- 
ent number of teeth in the pinion of the axle, and in 
the wheels at the ends of the shaft E, and in the pin- 
ions on the top of the post K, which catch and work 
upon one another. 

When a desired quantity of silk has been wound 
on the reel, pick off all the loose silk; then take 
a little handful of the coarse silk, and after washing 
and squeezing it, dip it in cold water, and rub over 
the silk on the reel, stroking up also the silk with 
the palm of the hand; then turn the wheel with all 
possible velocity, with open windows, if the reeling 
has been done in a room, for about eight or ten mi- 
nutes, to dry the silk effectually; which done, take 
off the reel, put it in a dry, air place, but not. in 
the sun. ‘This is done to clean the silk and give it a 
gloss. When one reel is taken off, another should 
be put on, that the work may not be delayed. Eve- 
ry winding apparatus must have two reels, 
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| of the traversing bar, through which they pass. The 
wires to the commencement of the turns of the hooks, 
are 5 inches in length. 

N. The reel; arms, 2 feet 2 inches and 1. 10 Jong in 
the clear; 14 inches wide, and 8-10 of an inch thick: 
rails 20 inches 3 long, 2 inches broad, 8-10 of an inch 
thick: two of the arms are jointed, to allow the skgins 
of silk to be taken off, when reeled and quite dry.— 
There ought to be an extra reel to put in the place 
of the one taken off, to prevent the work stop- 
ping. 

O. Upright support for the axle of the reel on the 
| ends of which the pinion is fixed, to work with the 
| wheel G, at the end of the shaft KE. The pinion of the 
axle has 22 teeth. P. Aniron plate with four holes, 
12 inches long, slightly hollowed, projecting $4 in- 
ches from the bar: the outside holes are 8 inches from 
the ends; from the centre of one hole,-to that of the 
next, 3 of an inch. Distance from the two inside and 
nearest holes, 4 inches and 2-10. 

Q. The copper basin to contain hot water, im 
which the cocoons are immersed, when reeling off. 
It is 18 inches long, 1 foot broad, and 44 inches deep. 

R. The furnace to contain charcoal, to keep the 
water hot. 

Distancé from the centre of the posts A B, and O 
K, 36 inches and a half. Circumference of the'reel 6 
feet 11 inches. 

Distance from the top of one arm, where it en- 
ters the rail, to another arm 184 inches. — 

From the axle of the reel aud the traversing bar , 
four feet eight inches. ‘ 

The writer of the Manual recommends Mr. D. 
Tees, No. 150, North Front street, and B. F. Pome- 
roy, corner of Walnut and Dock streets, Philadel- 
phia, to those whqgwish to have silk reels made, 
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_PRESERVATION OF PEACH ‘1REES. 
Mar. Sainner, Dayton, Ohio, June 24, 1828. 

In yours of June 6th, I observe one or two short 
paragraphs upon the subject of the preservation of 

each trees. If you esteem this luscious, and dur- 
Ing its season incomparable fruit; as I do, you will 
not hesitate in rendering every aid towards its suc- 
cessful cultivation. 

In addition to my orchard, I have about one hun- 
dred peach trees of different kinds, (and some one 
or two which are natives of our village, and of but 
few years, are equal to any,) not one of which is at 
all injured by the worm, while many of my neigh- 
bours’ are entirely destroyed. I can assure ever 
one, that from my experience, no difficulty exists, 
and the produce amply remunerates for every trou- 
ble. One of your correspondents recommends lamp 
or fish oil, and then boiling water. Both are ri;.ht, 
although I should say that boiling water was a 
very doubtful remedy, and would require to be 
often repeated. Not long since I saw a very fine 
peach tree in a perfect state of preservation. Al- 
though it had been several years bearing, (it was in 
a small garden, the reason of there being uo more,) 
yet the worm had not injured it. Always anxions 
to learn every thing connected with agriculture, | 
inquired particularly with regard to its treatment, 
and was informed that the lady of the family had 
directed the suds of soap after washing, without re- 
gard to their being cold or boiling, to be thrown 
about the tree—and it had the desired effect. 

The season is approaching when the inseet com- 
mences its depredations, ‘Ihe season of its depre- 
dations may be fixed as commencing early in July, 
and ending in September. Its greatest ravages are 
during the month of August. It penetrates the sur- 
face, end commences its depredation by boring the 
tree and depositing its egg about one to three inches 
below the surface. Ihave read in works upon the 
subject, that the bark is there more tender, which I 
presume is an error, and that all bark of the root is 
equally soft, and that it is only the natural instinct 
which causes the insect to commence at that place. 
The egg, thus lodged in the wood of the tree, is 
there hatched and becomes a worm, which feeds 
upon the tender wood and bark, and effectually de- 
stroys the tree. 

y method of prevention is this. Boel in the 
month of July, with a hoe I clean away the earth 
from about my trees, in size and in shape like a 
common wash bowl. The excavation being about 
three inches deep next the tree, and six or eight in 
diameter. I then fill up the hollow with common 
wood ashes, and raise an embankment about the 
tree, also about the size of a common wash basin 
inverted; and have never yet known the insect to 
penetrate this embankment of ashes to the injury 
of my trees. I have never discovered any injury 
to result from the caustic nature of the ashes, and 
always take the precaution ia the fall, say October, 
to remove the ashes and mix them with the sur- 
rounding earth, drawing up fresh earth to the tree 
tu supply the place of the ashes. Ii any of your 
correspondents to whom this process is unknown, 
should be induced to try this experiment and should 
succeed, if they are as fond of a basket of fine Uid- 
mixtons as | am, they will be obliged to me; if unsuc- 
cessful, I shall not have given them much trouble. 

I have heard and read of various remedies for 
preventing the injury spoken of, but do not believe 
that any of them will prove efficacious, except the 
application of some substance to the tree just be- 
low the surface, which will prevent the approach of 
the fly or insect. I have often thought that lime in 
its powdered state, would be more efficacious than 
ashes; but as the ashes have never failed mel have 
never tried the experiment. I have known it re- 
commended to remove the earth from the tree, so 
that the frosts might bave full @ffect. ‘This, how- 


ever, will do no good, as the injury, or rather the 
seeds of it, are lodged in it belore the frost cow- 
mences, and are not injured or destroyed by it. | 
have known the earth removed, and tobacco, stems 
and other offal from the tobacconists applied with 
success. Ashes, however, are less trouble and more 
certain. In the summer I give my trees a thick 
coat of wash—a mixture of cow dung, urine, soap 
suds, ashes and lime. {do not know that it is of 
service in preventing the injury I speak of, but have 
often thought it did, preventing by its disagreeabl+ 
nature the oem of the fly to any part of the 
tree. Itis of essential service to the general health 
of the tree by destroying worms and insects, which 


Yjare prevented from depositing their eggs in the 


bark. If you think the above worthy a place in 
H. B. 


your columns, it is at er service. 


PLUMS. 
Mr. SKINNER, Dayton, Ohio, June 24, 1828. 

Our plums in this country are so entirely de- 
stroyed, year after year, that we have at last be- 
come indifferent about preserving our trees; and in 
case any of your correspondents are able to make 
known any efficient remedy, he cannot perform a 
more charitable and beneficent act. I have often 
seen my trees, to the number of twenty or thirty, 
loaded with fruit, promising a most abundant sup- 
ply, and which were almost entirely destroyed.— 
Just as our plums have their growth, they are per- 
forated by the inseet—the circulio, who is a sly de- 
predator, and hardly ever seen, and almost imme- 
diately begin to fall off. I believe the finer stone 
more liable to injury than others, as the deposite 
is more easily and effectually made—but ours are 
entirely destroyed. 

I have heard and read of many preventives, but 
none has ever succeeded with me. Some have re- 
commended to hang up slips of paper on shingles, 
covered with a solution of some drug, such as cam 
phor, or corrosive sublimate; but I have never found 
any effectual. The only remedy | ever found of 
any service, had but a partial effect. As it was of 
some service, I will communicate it. I dug a hole 
in the ground, away from the trees, three or four 
feet deep, and at stated times every day, had the 
plums as they fell carefully picked up and buried in 
the hole. If all would do this, I believe they would 
become scarce. This year | carefully removed the 
earth from about the trees, according to directions 
I somewhere read, and supplied its place with other 
earth from a distance. I am fearful, however, the 
insect will find me out. H. B. 





Copv of a letter from the celebrated Dr. Samt. L. 
Mircuitt, to Wittiam Prince, Esq. proprietor of 
the Linngan Botanic Garden, near New York:— 
Wiu1aM Prince, Ese. New York, June 18, 1828. 


I offer you thanks, my dear sir, for the copy I 
very lately received of your “Short Treatise on 
Horticulture, §&c.* It came in very seasonably, af- 
ter the perusal of Mr. Wilson’s publication, and of 
Major Adlum’s tract on the vine to which I may add 
Dr. Mease’s book on silk, compiled at the request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. I have gone 
through it once with pleasure and instruction, und | 
intend to examine it again. You have united so 
much science with practice, or in other words, asso- 
ciated so much botany with gardening, that I shall 
keep it near me as a work for steady reference. 1 
consider your description of fruit trees and shrubs, 
grapes and strawberry, bulbous roots, green house 
plants and others, highly interesting. I aim inter- 
rupted by visiters, and have therefore only time to 
offer one of my late feeble efforts in return. So 
farewell. SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 





* For sale by G. F. Miller, office of American Far- 
mer, 





———= 
TO HORTICULTURIsTs, 
Mr. Skinner, 

There is a negligence amongst some wh 
fiting by the sale of fruit atin aeabate a 
rected. It is extremely vexatious for a man to ure: 
chase a fruit tree, have. it taken a thousand miles 
nurse it a dozen years, and instead of realizing his 
expectations, to find fruit of a most inferior quality 
This has happened with a gentleman in Fraukfort, 
Ky in relation to the Seckle pear; and he bas ele. 
culated around him the grafts, so that the injury is 
extensive. | hope you will put in your paper a short 
paragraph, that you will, upon request of any gen- 
tleman who may hereafter be thus imposed on, give 
publicity of the kind of deception, and by whom 
practiced, provided the deception was made bya 
vender of trees.* This will correct a carelessness 
which must be its cause, for I cannot believe there 
is any man so lost to what is due to himself and tg 
his fellow man as to thus deceive him for the paltry 
sum of the price of a small tree; the injury to the 
one, and to suciety, is incalculably greater than the 
benefit to the other. 

I wish some one who has the Imperial or Oakleaf 
pear would inclose you a leaf of it, which I hope 
you will transmit to me. 

A raienp To Horticuture, 


[* We shall have no hesitation in doing it if the 
person making the complaint will leave his name 
with the Editor ] 





~(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 


THE PROCESS FOR MAKING CASTOR OIL: 


Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, I send 
vou the process for making Castor Oil; and hope 
that it may prove useful to the gentleman who re- 
quested the information. 

After collecting the bunches of seeds, expose them 
to the sun until perfectly dry—then lay them ona 
scaffold, and beat them with a very small flail, which 
will'separate the hull from the seed; then pound them 
in a wooden mortar till the shell of every seed is bro- 
ken. Have a vessel of water at boiling heat, which 
you will then put the seed into from ten to twenty 
minutes. A dirty scum will rise which must be taken 
off; the clear oil will then rise, which must be put in- 
to a second vessel without water, to be acted on by 
a slow fire, not to arrive at boiling heat; as soon as 
it appears clear and transparent, taking off the scum 
that may appear, (which will make an inferior qual- 
ity of oil;) it is ready for bottling as soon as cold ex- 
clude it from the air. The kind of Palma Christie 
said to be the best for making oil, is of the species 
where the stalk is pink. 

P. S. The quantity of water ‘in+the first vessel 
must be as three to one to the quantity of the best 
seed,-and stir frequently tu prevent its adhering to 
the bottom of the vessel, which would give it a burn- 
ed taste. Be careful that it does not boil over, as it 
will take fire. 1 remain your's, &c. 





The extensive Horticultural and Flower Garden 
of Mr. Parmentier, a short distance beyond the 
turnpike gate, on the road leading to Jamaica, is now 
clothed in all its beauty. The foliage of the choice 
fruit trees and shrubbery which border and adorn 
this spacious garden, is now most perfect, and the 
great variety of splendid flowers, tastefully arrang- 
ed, which present themselves to the eye, when view- 
ed from his Rustic, afford a most pleasing and_en- 
chanting spectacle. ‘The freshness and fragrance of 
the air is felt by all whom business or pleasure call 
that way. (WV. ¥. E. Post. 





Experience is the taiuer, auu wewory the mother 
of wisdom. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








CuesaPeake anv Ounio Cana. 
our last, under this head, we gave the address 
Sesion’ by Mr. Morris, in behalf of the Board 
of Directors of the Buitimore and Ohio Rail-road, 
at the commencement ot that grand work on the 
4th inst. We have now the pleasure to lay before 
our readers the beautiful address of the President 
of the United States, on the same day, on the occa 
sion of performing for the Chesapeake and Obio 
Canal Company, the same duty in regard to that 
t undertaking which had Leen done here by 
the virtuous and venerable Carroll. We regret that 
we have not room for the other addresses and pro- 
ceedings on that occasion, for our feelings are as 
national as the works to which they refer. Without 
saying any thing about the censtitutional question, 
we have never suffered local influences to bias our 
opinions or wishes } 


(From the National Intelligencer.) 


FOURTH OF JULY IN WASHINGTON. 
Breaking Ground upon the Canal. 


On Friday, the 4th of Juiy, which, by concurrent 
votes of the President and Directors oi the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company, and the corpora- 
tions of Washington, Georgetown and Alexandria, 
had been fixed upon for breaking ground upon the 
line of the Canal, this interesting ceremony took 
place in the order prescribed by the Committee of 
Arrangement, as heretofore published, which was 
most successfully carried into effect by Gen. ‘Thorn- 
ton and Col. Stull, marshals of the day, and the 
aids whom they appointed. 

About 8 o’clock, the procession .was formed on 
Bridge-street, and moved on, to the excelient music 
of the full band of the marine corps, to High street 


previously arranged, and the boats immediately set 
forward amidst the cheers of the crowds which lin- 
ed the wharves. 

On landing from the boats, and reaching the 
ground (one or two hundred yards east of the line 
of the present canal,) the procession moved around 
it so as to leave a hollow space, in the midst of a 
mass of people, in the centre of which was the spot 
marked out by Judge Wright, the engineer of the 
Chesapeake and Obio Canal Company, for the com- 
mencement of the work. A momeuts pause here 
occurred, while the spade destined to commence 
the work was selected by the committee of arrange- 
ments, and the spot for breaking ground was pre- 
cisely denoted. 

The President of the United States, to whom 
Gen. Mercer had presented the spade, stepped for- 
ward, and, with an animation of manner and coun- 
tenance which showed that his whole heart was in 
the thing, thus addressed the assembly of his fellow 
citizens: 

Friends and Fellow Citizens,—It is nearly a full 
century since Berkely, Bishop of Cloyne, turning 
towards this fair land which we now inhabit, with 
the eyes of a prophet, closed a few lines of poeti. 
cal inspiration with this memorable prediction: 


“Time’s noblest Empire is the last.’ 


A prediction which, to those of us whose lot has 
been cast by Divine Providence in these regions, 
contains not ouly a precious promise, but a solemn 
injunction of duty, since upon our energies, and 
upon those of our posterity, its fulfilment will de- 
pend. For, with reference to what principle could 
it be, that Berkely proclaimed this, the last, to be 
the noblest Empire of ‘Time. It was, as he himself 
declares, on the transplantation of learning and the 
arts to America. Of learning and the arts. The 
four first acts—the empires of the old world, and 


of former ages—the Aosyrian, the Persian, the Gre- 
cian, the Roman empires—were empires of con- 
quest; dominions of man over man. The empire 
which his great mind, piercing into the darkness of 
futurity, foretold in America, was the empire of 
learning and the arts—the dominion of man over 
himself, and over physical nature—acquired by the 
inspirations of genius and the tuils of industry; not 
watered with the tears of the widow and the orphan, 
not cemented in the blood of human victims; found- 
ed not in discord, but in barmony--of which the 
only spoils are the imperfections of nature, and the 
victory achieved is the improvement of the condi- 
tion of all. Well may this be termed nobler than 
the empire of conquest, in which man subdues only 
his fellow man. 

To the accomplishment of this prophecy, the first 
necessary step was the acquisition of the right of 
self-government by the people of the British North 
American colonies, achieved by the Declaration of 
Independence, and its acknowledgment by the Bri- 
tish nation. ‘The second was the union of ail these 
colonies under one general confederated govern- 
ment—a task more arduous than that of the preced- 
ing separation, but at last effected by the present 
constitution of the United States. 

‘The third step, more arduous still than either or 
both the others, was that which we fellow citizens, 
may now congratulate ourselves, our country, and 
the world of man, that it is taken. It is the adap- 
tation of the powers, physical, mora] and intellec 
tual, of this whole Union, to the improvement of 
its own condition: of its moral and political condi- 
tion, by wise and liberal institutiuns—by the culti- 
vation of the understanding and the heart—by aca- 
demies, schools, and learned institutes—by the pur- 
suit and patronage of learning and the arts: of its 
physical condition, by associated labour to improve 
the bounties, and to supply the deficiencies of na- 
ture: to stem the torrent in its course; to level the 
mountain with the plain; to disarm and fetter the 
raging surge of the ocean. Undertakings, of which 
the language I now hold is no exaggerated descrip- 
tion, have become happily familiar, not only to the 
conceptions, but to the enterprise of our country- 
men. That, for the commencement of which we 
are here assembled, is eminent among the number. 
The project contemplates a conquest over physical 
nature, such as has never yet been achieved by man. 
The wonders of the ancient world, the pyramids of 
Egypt, the colossus of Rhodes, the temple of Ephe- 
sus, the mausoleum of Ariemisia, the wall of China, 
sink into insignificance before it—insignificance in 
the mass and momentum of human labour, requir- 
ed for the execution—insignificance in the com- 
parison of the purposes to be accomplished. by the 
work when executed. It is, therefore, a pleasing 
contemplation to those sanguine and patriotic spi- 
rits who have so long looked with hope to the coin- 
pletion of this undertaking, that it unites the moral 
power and resources; first, of numerous individuals; 
secondly, of the corporate cities of Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria; thirdly, of the great 
and powerful states of Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Maryland; and, lastly, by the subscription authoriz- 
ed at the recent session of Congress, of the whole 
Union. 

Friends and Fellow-labourers: We are informed 
by the Holy Oracles of ‘Truth, that, at the creation 
of man, male and female, the Lord of the Universe, 
their maker, blessed them, and said unto them, be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue tt. ‘To subdue the earth, was, therefore, one 
of the first duties assigned to man at bis creation; 
and now, io his fallen condition, it remains among 
the most excellent of his occupations. ‘To subdue 
the earth is pre-eminently the purpose of the un- 
dertaking, to the accomplishment of which the first 
stroke of the spade is now to be struck. ‘That it is 








(Here the stroke of the spade)*—and in performing 
this act, I call apes youll S join me in fervent 
supplication to Him from whom that primitive in- 
junction came, that he would follow with his bless- 
ing this joint effort of our great community, to per- 
form his will in the subjugation of the earth for the 
improvement of the condition of man. ‘That he 
would make it one of his chosen instruments for the 
preservation, prosperity, and perpetuity of our union. 
Ihat he would have in his holy keeping all the 
workm:n by whose labours. it is to be completed.— 
That their lives and their health may be precious 
in his sight; and that they may live to see the work 
of their hands contribute to the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of millions of their countrymen. 

Friends and Brethren: Permit me further to say, 
that | deem the duty, now performed at the request 
of the President and Directors of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, and of the Corporations 
of the District of Columbia, one of the most fortu- 
nate incidents of my life. Though not among the 
functions of my official station, | esteem it as a privi- 
ledge conferred upon me by my fellow citizens of 
the District. Called, in the performance of service 
heretofore as one of the representatives of my na- 
tive Commonwealth in the Senate, and now asa 
member of the Executive Department of the Go- 
vernment, my abode has been among the inhabitants 
of this District, longer than at any other spot upon 
earth. In availing myself of this occasion to return 
to them my thanks for the numberless acts of kind-' 
ness that | have experienced at their hands, may [ 
be aliowed to assign it as a motive operating upon 
the heart, and superadded to my official obligations, 
for taking a deep interest in their welfare and pros- 
perity. Among the prospects of futurity which we ma 
indulge the rational hope of seeing realized by this 
junction of distant waters, that of the auspicious in- 
fluence which it will exercise over the fortanes of 
every portion of the District, is one upon which my 
mind dwells with unqualified pleasure. It is my 
earnest prayer that they may not be disappointed. 

It was observed that the lirst step towards the ac- 
complishment of the glorious destinies of our coun- 
try was the declaration of Independence. That the 
second was the Union of these States under our Fe- 
derative Government. ‘The third is irrevocably fix- 
ed by the act apon the commencement of which we 
are now engaged. What time more suitable for this 
operation could have been selected than the Anni- 
versary of our great National Festival? What place 
more appropriate from whence to proceed, than that 
which bears the name of the citizeu warrior who led 
our armies in that eventful contest to the field, and 
who first presided as the Chief Magistrate of our 
Union? You know that, of this very undertaking, 
he was one of the first projectors; and if, in the 
world of Spirits, the affections our wortal existence 
still retain their sway, may we not, without pre- 
sumption, imagine that he looks dowa with compla- 
— and delight upon the scenes before and around 
us 

But, while indulging a sentiment of joyous exul- 
tation, at the benefits to be derived from this labour 
of our friends and neighbours, let us not forget that 
the spirit of internal improvements is catholic and 





* Attending this action was an incident which produc- 
ed a greater sensation than any other that occurred 
during the day. The spade which the President held . 
struck a root, which —— its penetrating the earth. 
Not deterred by trifling obstacles from doing what he 
had deliberately resolved to perform, Mr. Adams tried 
it again, with no better success. Thus foiled, he threw 
down the space, hastily stripped off and laid aside tiis _ 
coat, and went seriously to work. The.multitude around. 
and on the hills and trees, who could not Aear, be 

of their distance from the open space, but could see 
understand, observing this action, raised a loud and 
unanimous cheering,avhich continued for some time 





to be struck by this hand, I invite you to witness— 


after Mr. Adams mastered the difficulty. 
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liberal. We hope and believe that its practical ad- 
vantages will be extended to every individual in our 
uhion. In praying for the blessing of Heaven upon 
-our task, we ask it with equal zeal and sincerity up- 
on every other similar work in this confederation; 
and particularly upon that which, on this same day, 
and perhaps at this very hour, is commencing from 
a neighboring city. It is one of the happiest cha- 
racteristics in the principle of internal improvement, 
that the success of one great enterprise, instead of 
counteracting, gives assistance to the execution of 
another. May they increase and multiply, till in the 
sublime language of inspiration, every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low; the crooked straight; the rough places 
plain. Thus shall the prediction of the Bishop of 
Cloyne be converted from phophecy into history, 
and in the virtues and fortunes of our posterity, the 
last shall prove the noblest Empire of ‘Time. 

As the President concluded, a national salute was 
fired by the detachment of United States artillery 
posted upon the ground. 

Several addresses were then delivered, at the 
conclusion of which the spade was taken, and sods 
of earth dug in succession by the President of the 
canal company, the Mayors of Washington, George- 
town and Alexandria, the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury, War, and Navy, the Postmaster General, the 
Commander of the Army, the Revolutionary offi- 
cers present, the Directors of the canal company, 
and then by a great number of other persons. 

After a few moments repose, the procession again 
formed, and returned to the boats, and by the way 
of the canal back to tide water, where they re-em- 
barked on board the steam boats. 

A cold collation was then partaken of on board 
the boats, with a relish sharpened by exercise, and 
by the gratification, free from the least particle of 
alloy, which the whole excursion and the incidents 
of the day had afforded to all. 

At the table on the deck of the Surprise, the Pre- 
sident of the United States being called upon for a 

- toast, gave the following: 

“The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—Persever- 
ance!” i 

The President of the Canal Company, on being 
called upon for a sentiment, gave the following: 

“The Constitution of the United States.—T he off- 
spring of mutual concession, may it be preserved 
by mutual forbearance!” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, being also called 
on for a toast, gave the following, which only spoke 
the universal feeling: 

“The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—May its com- 
pletion be as productive of public benefits, as its 
commencement has been of social pleasure.” 

By this time the steam boats had arrived oppo- 
site to Georgetown; and, after lying in the stream 
a few minutes, proceeded down the river, and swept 
up to Davidson’s wharf, in the city, where most of 
the passengers were Janded, at about balf past two 
o’clock, and the company dispersed to their respec- 
tive homes with the kindest feelings in themselves 
and to one another. 

E———— 


LADINS’ DEPARTMINT. 











¢#We suppose the understanding to exist that 
gentlemen are never to pry into the “Ladies’ De- 
” of the American Farmer, unless invited 
to read it, which is, we hear, sometimes done, when 
it contains hints that are thought to be applicable 
to certain husbands, in the particular case. As it 
may be that nothing in this number would lead to 
a | an invitation, we suggest respectfully, that 
Husbands ask leave of their good helpmates, to 
tae a peep at what has been served up for their 
department this week, from an author that every 
one will readily recognise. 





If it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, 
it is likewise, as experience has taught me, not easy 
to convince the busy that it is better to be idle. 
When you shall despair of stimulating sluggishness 
to motion, | hope you will turn your thoughts to- 
wards the means of stilling the bustle of pernicious 
activity. 

I am the unfortunate husband of a buyer of bar- 
gains. My wife has somewhere heard, that a good 
housewife never has any thing to purchase when it is 
wanted. This maxim is often in her mouth, and al- 
ways in her head. She is not one of those philoso- 
phical talkers that speculate without practice, and 
learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat them; she 
is always making additions to her stories; she never 
looks into a broker’s shop, but she spies something 
that may be wanted some time; and it is impossible 
to make her pass the door of a house where she 
hears goods selling by auction. 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she holds it the duty 
of an economist to buy: in consequence of this 
maxim, we are encumbered on every side with use- 
less lumber. The servants can scarcely creep to 
their beds through the chests and boxes that sur- 
round them. The carpenter is employed oace a 
week in building closets, fixing cupboards, and fas. 
tening shelves; and my house has the appearance 
of a ship stored for a voyage to the colonies. 

I had often observed that advertisements set her 
on fire; and therefore pretending to emulate her 
laudable frugality, I forbade the newspaper to be 
taken any longer: but my precaution is vain; | 
know not by what fatality, or by what confederacy, 
every catalogue of genuine furniture comes to her 
hand; every advertisement of a newspaper newly 
opened is in her pocket book and she knows before 
any of her neighbours when the stock of any man 
leaving off trade is to be sold cheap for ready money. 

Such intelligence is to my dear-one the Syren’s 
song. No engagement, no duty, no interest, can 
withbold her from a sale, from which she always re- 
turns congratulating herself upon her dexterity at 
a bargain; the porter lays down his burden in the 
hall; she displays her new acquisitions, and spends 
the rest of the day in contriving where they shall 
be put. 

As she cannot bear to have any thing uncom- 
plete, one purchase necessitates another; she has 
twenty feather-beds more than she can use, and a 
ate sale has supplied her with a proportionable 
number of Whitney blankets, a large roll of linen 
for sheets, and five quilts for every bed, which she 
bought because the seller told her, that if she would 
clear his hands he would let her have a bargain. 

Thus by hourly encroachments my habitation is 
made narrower and narrower; the dining-room is 
so crowded with tables, that dinner scarcely can be 
served; the parlour is decorated with so many piles 
of china, that I dare not step within the door; at 
every turn of the stairs I have a clock, and half 
the windows of the upper floors are darkened, that 
shelves may be set before them. 

This, however, might be borne, if she would 
gratify her own inclinations without opposing mine. 
But I who am idle am luxurious, and she condemns 
me to live upon salt provision. She knows the loss 
of buying in small quantities, we have, therefore, 
whole hogs and quarters of oxen. Part of our 
meat is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown 
away because it is spoiled; but she persists in her 
system, and will never buy any thing by single pen- 
nyworths. 

The common vice of those who are still grasping 
at more, is to neglect that which they already pos- 
sess; but from this failing, my charmer is free. It 
is the great care of her Fite that the pieces of beef 
should be boiled in the order in which they are 
bought; that the second bag of pease should not 
be opened till the first be eaten; that every feather 
bed shall be lain on im its turn; that the carpets 








should be taken out of the chests once s Sa ; 
and brushed, and the rolls of linen opened now and 
then before the fire. She is daily inquiring after 
the best traps for mice, and keeps the rooms alwa 
scented by fumigations to destroy the moths, 
employs workmen, from time to time, to adjust six 
clocks that never go, and clean fine jacks that rust 

in the garret; and a woman in the next alley lives 
by scouring the brass and pewter, which are only 
laid up to tarnish again. 

She is always imagining some distant time jp 
which she shall use whatever she accumulates; she 
has four looking-glasses which she cannot hang 
in her house, but which will be handsome in more 
lofty rooms; and pays rent for the place of a vast 
copper in some warehouse, because when we live 
in the country we shall brew our own beer. 

Of this life I have long been weary, but know 
not how to change it; all the married men whom [ 
consult advise me to have patience; but some old 
bachelors are of opinion, that since she loves sales 
so well, she should have a sale of her own; and | 
have, I think, resolved to open her boards, and ad- 
vertise an auction. 

T am sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
PETER PLENTY; 


SPORTING OLIO. 





Pepicrees oF THorovcH BRED Horsss. 
(Furnished for the “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Farmer, by the author of ‘*.4nnals of the Turf.” 
(Continued from page 119.) 

71. Oscar, imported, a fine deep sorrel, full 15 
hands $ inches high; was got by Young Snip; his 
dam by Lord Morton’s Arabian; his grandam by 
Old Urab; his great grandam by the Bald Gallo- 
way; his g. g. grandam by Darley’s Arabian, out of 
the dam of Bay Bolton. Witu1am Gar, 

Cumberland county, Va., March, 1777. 

72. Lonespare, was got by Jolly Roger, out of 
a bay mare, bought of Sir John Ramsden, Baronet; 
she was got by Monkey; her dam by Lord Longs- 
dale’s black Arabian; her grandam by his lordship’s 
bay Arabian—Coneyskins—-Dodsworth—-Darcey’s 
Royal mare. : Joun Byap. 

Charles City, Va., March, 1777. 

73. Mercury, a sorrel horse, 5 years old this 
spring; was got by old Janus, out of Col. Byrd's 
imported mare Calista, Cot. Eppes. 

Dinwiddie, Va., March, 1777. 

74. Bucernatus, a fine sorrel, full 15 hands.2 
inches high; was got by Col. Tayloe’s noted horse 
Yorick; his dam by Careless. Reusen Burien. 

King William county, March, 1777. 

75. Tristram Suanpy, was got by Morton’s im- 
ported horse Traveller, his dam by old Janus, out 
of a fine English mare. James Upsuaw. 

Beverly Plains, Caroline county, Va., March, 1777. 


76. Trave ver, a fine bay, in high perfection, 
16 hands high, rising five years old; was got by Col. 
Lewis Burwell’s horse (who was by old ‘Traveller, 
out of a Janus mare); his dam (Southall’s Travel- 
ler) was an imported mare. 

James SovuTuaLe. 

Near Williamsburg, Va. March, 1777. 

77. America, a chesnut sorrel, full 15 hands high, 
5 years old; was got by old Smiling Tom out of a 
high blooded mare. Wittum Davis. 

York Bown, March, 1777. 
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78. Jontus, was bred by Mr. Nathaniel Harrison; 


"was got by Col. T'ayloe’s horse Yorick; bis dam by 


lo; his grandam by Monkey, out of the old 
coulis Spanish mare that was originally imported 
by Mr. N. Harrison’s father. Epwarp Warts. 

Prince Edward, March, 1777. 

79. Remus, full 154 hands high; was got by Dove 
(who was sold for 1000I. sterling); his dam by old 

, upon a high blooded imported: mare. 
ee ‘ , Joun Barrp. 

North Carolina, March, 1777. 

80. Lavret,a fine bay, near 15 hands high, 5 
ears old; was bred by Mr. George Baylor, and got 
y old Fearnought; his dam was got by the same 

horse; his grandam was a fine blooded mare. 
Micuaey Yates. 

Caroline county, Va., April, 1777. 

81. Matcuess, a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches 
high; was got by Fearnought; his dam by Sober 
Tobr his grandam by Dabster; his great grandam 
Tuomas Jones. 


by old Roan. 

Orange county, Va., April, 1777. 

82, Sexm, a fine dark bay, upwards of 15 hands 
high; was got by Othello (or Black and all Black), 
whose sire was old Crab; the dam of Selim was the 
beautiful Selim, got by the Godolphin Arabian, and 
full sister to old Babram. | Henry ANDERSON. 

Amelia county, Va., April, 1777. 

83. Kine Heron, a beautiful bright bay, 15 hands 
$inches high; he was got by the noted horse old 
Fearnought; his dam by Othello, out of a full blood- 
ed imported mare. 

N. B. The above horse was lately purchased in 
the “Jerseys” by Mr. Herbert Haynes. 

April 18, 1777. 

84. Fieure, a fine bay, 15 hands 2 inches high, 
was got by Dr. Hamilton’s imported horse Figure, 
out of Mr. Brent’s noted running mare Ebony. 

Peyton Suipwita. 

Mecklenburg county, Va., April, 1777. 

85. Brack anp*aLt Buackx, full 16 hands high, 
and in great perfection, rising eight years old; he 
was got by Brunswick, an imported horse, who was 
by Oronoko, (a son of Crab, out of Miss Slammer- 
skin) Brunswick’s dam by Brabram, a son of the Go- 


* Yolphin. The dam of Black and all Black, was got 


hy Ariel (who was got by Morton’s Traveller, out of 
Selima); his grandam was full blooded and sister of 
Bullyrock. Exiav Hatt. 

Pennsylvania, April, 1780. 

86. Waynor, a beautiful bright bay, full 15 hands 
high, with a star and snip, black legs, mane and 
tail; he was got by old Fearnought, a son of Regu- 
lus; his sire the Godolphin Arabian; Whynot’s dam 
by Othello; his grandam by Spark; his great gran- 
dam was the noted old Field mare. 


James TAauMay. 
Gloucester, New Jersey, May, 1780. 


87. AmBassapor, a fine bay, rising 5 years old, 
16 hands high; was got by the noted horse Lofty, 
imported from Great Britain in the year 1773; his 
dam by Northumberland, out off a three-quarter 
blooded mare. JoserH Oapen. 

Schuylkill, Pa., May, 1780. 

88. Creore,a Jet black full blooded imported 
horse—no pedigree given, Isaac SERRILL, 

Kingress, May, 1780. 

89. Basranam, was got by Juniper, an imported 
horse; and he by Babram, a son of the Godolphin 
Arabian. The dam of Babraham was Col. Tasker’s 
imported mare Selima,‘by the Godolphin Arabian. 

é Jacos HittzHemenr. 

Philadelphia, May, 1780. 

_ 90. Vouraire, was got by the noted horse Smi- 
ling Tom; his dam by Silverlegs, out of the import- 
ed mare Moll Brazon. Joun THornron. 

Northumberland county, Va., March, 1781, 


(To be continued.) 





THY PARMER, 


Battimore, Fripay, Juty 18, 1828. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER—One half for Sale: 


The Editor and Proprietor of the American Far- 
mer, has been unwilling to dispose of any interest in 
the work, until it should be well established as a na- 
tional and permanent journal; that object is now se- 
cured as well by its local position, as by its extended 
and increasing circulation through all the states and 
territories. 

In the mean time, the correspondence connected 
with it has become so burdensome that he is desirous 
of selling one half of it to a partner, who will himself, 
or by a trusty agent, keep the books and conduct the 
business part of the correspondence. 

An easy and agreeable occupation, and a profita- 
ble investment, may be secured by a gentleman of 
leisure and small capital, as a certain income equal to 
25 per cent on the price, may be stipulated for a pe- 
riod to be agreed upon. The Editorship to be re- 
tained by the subscriber, who wishes in hours of jei- 
sure from official duties, to give it increased atten- 
tion. 

For particulars, inquire of 

J.S. SKINNER. 





The Editor of the American Farmer has just 
received from that celebrated statistical writer, 
Wm. Jacobs, Esq. Comptroller of corn returns, a 
present of his several works, which are open at the 
office of the American Farmer, to the inspection of 
gentlemen disposed to peruse them. ‘I'hese works 
include, amongst others of profound interest to the 
agricultural economist: 

1. Report of the present year presented to the 
Lords of the committee of his Majesty’s privy 
council for trade, respecting the agriculture and the 
trade in corn, in some of the continental states of 
northern Europe. 

Notes to the report. 

Appendix to the report. 

2. Notices respecting the commerce of the Black 
sea, and the sea of Azoff, more especially as re- 
gards the trade in wheat. 

Appendix to notices. 

8. Observations on the benefits arising from the 
cultivation of poor soils, by the application of pau- 
per labour; as exemplified in the colonies ‘for the 
indigent and orphans in Holland. 

With the set of his works, Mr. Jacobs addresses 
to Mr. Skinner a letter, from which the following is 
extracted, in the persuasion that it may be perused 
with pleasure and reciprocal good feelings by Ame- 
rican readers. 

London, April 28, 1828. 

‘Although from the nature and extent of the ex- 
ports of the United States, we are well aware that 
they are chiefly in the agricultural condition; yet 
of the details of that agriculture, and of the me- 
chanism .of the rural society, we are in a most 
shameful degree of ignorance, I hope to collect from 
your work many facts and observations, which may 
in some degree tend to dispel the darkness respect- 
ing the interior economy of America, and enable 
us to reason with more accuracy on the advance- 
ment it has made; than we have hitherto been ena- 
bled todo. I hope you will therefore oblige me by 
sending the subsequent numbers of your paper. 

“As a man, I rejoice in every step in prosperity 
made by America. As an Englishman, I feel proud 
when I compare the vast dominions whose popula- 
tion has emanated from my own country, and pre- 
served the best of its institutions, manners, and ac- 
tivity, with the settlements formed in the western 
wond by the other European nations. With the 
few Americans I have come intc contact, I have 


been much delighted; and last year I was particu- 
larly so,in having bad the pleasure of- 
acquainted with Mr. Wheaton, the minister from the 
United States to the King of Denmark. 

“‘{ have sent you some books which I hope you 
will find worth your acceptance. I am rather mere 
an advocate for the freedom of commerce than I 
was some years ago; but the change in my views, 
slight as they are, have been operated by no meta- 
physical reasonings, but by the acquisition of more 
facts, and a more accurate knowledge of previously 
known facts. I fear however, that my views on 
that subject extend farther than the general mind, 
either in Great Britain or in the United States, has 
yet advanced. 

“I expect much gratification from our friend Capt. 

Basil Hall’s collection of facts and remarks on the 
United States. 
“My friend Malthus hopes to get from America 
some accounts of the ages of the population, a sub- 
ject to which he is now directing his particular at- 
tention.” .« . 

[For the inquiries of Mr. Malthus, see American 
Farmer, vol. 9, page 330, or vol. 10, page 74.) 





Amongst the rich accumulations which Mr. 
Prince’s establishment at Long Island, is constantly 
receiving from foreign climes, one which will be 
deemed a great acquisition, is an assortment of goose- 
berries, selected by his friend and correspondent, 
Mathias Saul, Esq, of Lancaster, England, a gen- 
tleman whose numerous communications in the va- 
rious European publications evince him te be ex- 
tremely well informed upon horticultural subjects. 
The collection in question comprises all those which 
have acquired the most celebrity at the prize shows 
of the past year in Lancashire, Cheshire, and other 
parts of England, and may be considered as the ne 
plus ultra of this interesting class of fruit. 

Of the red kind sent to Mr. Prince, there are 
twelve—from “Roaring Lions the heaviest of the 
red Crown Bobs and Sancushell Lads,” down to 
‘Royal Georges,” weighing from 18 dwts. 23 grs. to 
27 dwts.7 grs.—of the yellow, ten sorts from “Gun- 
ner,” the heaviest of the yellows,27 dwt. 14 grs. to Vi- 
pers and “Cottage Girls,” “Conquering Hero;” and 
ine Bester the the while, powry nee rary 
ing E the heaviest weighing 24 dwts. 18 grs. an 
Ladies of the Manor, Wellington’s glory, eet hea 
of the green, Troubler the heaviest, 21 dwts. 13 grs. 
with Aaron and Moses, and the Princess Royal and 
Green Willows, &c. 

Mr. Prince has received also, from Professor Bose, 
administrator of the Royal Garden at Paris,105 choice 
varieties, of grapes 30, cherries 15, Pears 30, Ap 
ples 21, Plums 19, a list of which may be seen at 
office of the American Farmer. 





[¢*The following queries come from a much re- 
spected correspondent, and the Editor, for his own 
gratification, as’ well as in behaif of his readers, 
would be much indebted to any gentleman who 
would answer them. The practical information is 
probably to be had in the northern parts of New 
York, Vermont, &c.] 


A Southern Planter, utterly ignorant of the pro- 
cess for manufacturing Potash, will be grateful for 
any information relative to it. He possesses. beach 
wood in abundance, which he is instructed produces 
a greater quantity of alkali than most forest trees. 
Not being acquainted with the requisites that would 
warrant an engagement in the business, however 
simple they may be when understood, he is induced 
to solicit the necessary information for the accom- 
plishment of the object in view; and, however ; 
prehensive he may be, that the minute inquiries, will 
require more courtesy than he ought to expect, yet 
as they may benefit others as well as himself, he 
will, without further preliminaries, proceed to state 





them. 
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What season ought the wood to be cut? 
What length when split, and what size? 
Is it most productive burnt green or dry? 
he there any particular form for stacking or piling 
it 

What is the best manner of collecting and secur- 
ing the ashes? and what the means employed? 

What the number, size and form of the kettles 
and other necessaries required, for a definite num- 
ber of labourers—say ten? 

If the kettles be set in furnaces, what the proper 
arrangement for them? 

Give the whole process of boiling, setting, &c. 
The requisite buildings, &c. 

Lastly—Can the manufacture of potash from the 
beach wood be profitably and unremitedly pursued, 
where there is no want of the materials within a 
Square mile? 


Latest From Evrore. 

London re to the 29th and Liverpool papers 
tothe 30th of May inclusive, received by the ship 
Alciope, arrived at Boston from Liverpool. 

The British ministry has undergone another 
change, or we might aie say another dissolution. 
Ever since the retirement of Lord Liverpool, the 
cabinet seems to have been composed of discordant 
and uncongenial elements, which required nothing 
less than the genius of Mr. Canning to hold them 
together. Mr. Huskisson has retired, and with him 
Mr. Lamb, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grant, and Earl 
Dudley, have resigned their places. ‘The retirement 
of Mr. Huskisson was owing to the vote he felt 
bound to give against Mr. Peel’s bill for the disfran- 
chisement of the delinquent borough of East Rit- 
ford. Mr. Huskisson, was in favor of the transfer- 
ence of the franchise of this borough to Birming- 
ham, in order that the pepulous commercial town 
might be entitled to a member of Parliament. On 
giving his vote he wrote a letter to the Duke of Wel- 
ington, stating the reason which had induced him to 
vote in the minority, and adding that ‘if his continu- 
ance in office should be felt as an embarrassment to 
the Administration, he was ready to resign.” ‘The 
Duke chose to consider this as a formal resignation, 
and laid it as such before the King. Afterwards, ac- 
cording to the Morning Chronicle, Mr. Huskisson 
endeavored to explain to the Duke that he intended 
to make his resignation depend solely upon the view 
which his Grace thought proper to take of the pro 
priety of his remaining in the Cabinet. ‘The Colo- 
nial Secretary was told in reply, that he had resign- 
ed, but that if he would withdraw his letter the sub- 
sequent proceedings should be considered as not ha- 

‘ving taken place. This proposal was declined, an: 
the retirement of Mr. Huskisson was accordingly 
followed by that of his colleagues, the liberal 
members of the Administration. ‘The withdrawing 
of a man of Mr Huskisson’s talents, acquaintance: 
with business and enlightened views, must be an im- 
mense loss to the Cabinet and to the nation. ‘The 
London Courier, however, declares that it will make 
no change in the policy of the Cabinet. It is ru- 
moured that Mr. Huskisson will be succeeded by 
Sir George Murray, and that Lord Wallace, Mr. T. 
Lewis, Mr. Calcraft and Lord Aberdeen, will be of- 
fered places in the ministry. There were also ru- 
mours that Sir Henry Hardinge and Mr. Fiztgerald 
had been named as successors to Lord Palmersto 
as Paymastér of the Army. 











COMMERCIAL RECYORD. 


Lonpon, May 28. 


Tobacco—The sales of Tobacco are chiefly for the 
town trade, only 60 or 70 hhds. being taken for shipping, 
all Virgima and Maryland At a public sale of 
hhds. Maryland, chiefly yellow, 40 hhds. sold to th 
trade at 34 to 33d. 

Turpentine—2,200 bbs. were offered yesterday for 
public sale, and taken in at 11s. 9d. 








Hops—A remarkable change took place in Hops last 
week; the new advanced 25 to 30s. per cwt. Old Hops 
were 5 to 10s. higher. The duty formerly estimated at 
130,0001. fell to 75,000 and 80,0001. yesterday, and to- 
day the accounts from the Hop plantations are more fa- 
vourable, the heavy rains having in a great measure 
swept off the fly. Previously the accounts had been 
most alarming, the plantafions being covered with ver- 
min. 

Cotton is firm—The purchases are not extensive, ow- 
ing to the India House Declaration, the event of which 
the buyers are inclined to wait for. Purchases for the 
week consist of 2000 Surat, 3 5-8 to 5d.; 230 Egyptian 
73-8; 100 Pernams 7 7-8; 160 Boweds 6 to 6 3. . 

Liverpoo., May 29.— Ashes, U. S. Pot, 3! a 32s.; do. 
Pearl 30 a 3ls.; Beeswax 10/. 11 a 11; Cotton, bowed, 
Geo. 6 a7d.; do. N. O 6 1-8 a §3; 5. Island 134 a 24d. 
Hides, B.A 10 a 12d.; Logwood, Camp. 7l a 7 10; Cod 
oil 20/. a 20 10; Green. whale 20 10; Linseed, gal. 1s. 
6d. a 1s. 8. 

LiverPoot, May 30.—Sales of Cotton for the week 
are 19,000 bags at an advance of 1-8d. per Ib. on the last 
week’s currency. The import is 20,000 bags. 

Corn Exchange, Liverpool May, 26.—Holders of wheat 
demanded generally 1 a 2d. advance on last week’s 
prices, which was realized on the few sales made. 

Havre , May 26.—The public sale of 500 chests of In- 
digo took place to-day The fine were withdrawn, no 
buyers. The remainder of the sale went off at better 
prices than had been generally anticipated. 





MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS. 


The subscriber is just finishing a quantity of Wheat 
Fans, which he is sure will give satisfaction to the pur- 
chasers, and will be warranted superior. Also, on 
hand, a full assortment of Davis’ Improved Patent 
Ploughs, of wrought and cast Shares; likewise of the 
improved Barshare Ploughs; Brown’s Vertical Wool 
Spinners; Patent Cylindrical Straw Cutters, and most 
other Implements of husbandry, on hand as usual. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36, Pratt-st. Baltimore. 

N. B. For sale, a quantity of Turnip and Millet Seed, 
which will be warranted of good quality, and at low 
prices. July 18. 





AN ENGLISH AGRICULTURIsT, 

At present in Baltimore, is desirous to invest 25,000 
dollars at a price according with the times, in an impro- 
ved and improvable estate, situate in a healthy and de- 
sirable partof the western shore of Maryland or Virgi- 
nia, removed trom tide water, with facilities for the 
transfer of its produce at an easy rate to a good market. 

The improvements must consist of a good dweiling 
House, with suitable offices, Barns, Stabling, negro 
Houses, Orcharding, Gardens, &c. It mustbe weil wa- 
tered, and contain meadow and pasture land sufficient to 
maintain a jarge stock of sheep and cattle If a por- 
tion of the estate consist of high iands unfit for cuitiva 
tion it wall be no objection, provided they are furnished 
with good timber. It must be proved to the satistac- 
tion of the purchaser, ‘hat the iands under cultivation, 
have not been exhausted by improvident cropping, and 
that the crops grown thereon are of the first quality.— 
The advertiser wiil prefer entering upon an estate al- 
ready stocked, with negroes sufficient tor its cultivation, 
taking the live and dead stock thereon if approved — 
Apply by letter, post paid, addressed tor J. B. at the of 
ficeof the American Farmer. July 18. 





Three Futt-sioop Devons, descend.:nts of the cattle 
sent by Coke, of England, to Patterson and Cason, Bai- 
Pedigree extract from Caton’s letter: 

May 25, 1825.—**Dorcas, a Heiter, from the import- 
ed Cow Europa, by Diomed—calved 25th March, 18-5.” 

‘Ruler, a Buil calf, from Diana, by Diomed—calved 


/ CATTLE FOR SALE. ) 


timore 


2d May, 1825. Diana is the Daughter of the imported 
Cow Flora, by Pompey. The Cow had a Heifer Calf 
the 7th of March, 1827, by Ruler, which is now a fine 
yearling.” ‘ 
1 paid for Dorcas and Ruler. when calves, $250 in 
Baltimore; but wishing to remove to the west, | would 
take for the three $200--delivered at my farm, or in 
}Tappahannock. Letters addressed to {DMUND F. 
NOEL, Essex county, Va, post paid, will be attended to. 





HORTICULTURAL AND BOTANIC4{, 
A Partner Wanted, ‘ 
Who can command a capital which he would be 
ling to invest in establishing a Horticultural and Bots. 
nical Garden at Baltimore. He may now have an 
oy of forming a connection with a person ca 
le of cenducting such an establishment, and who 
sesses many advantages. For further information, in. 
quire personally, or by letter, post paid, toG.F. Miller 
Baltimore. . June 18,1829, ” 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 
mee. 
Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

The Inspection of Tobacco the last two weeks, 955 
hhds. Maryland, 155 hhds. Kentucky, 97 Ohio, 2 Virg; 
nia, and 2 Pennsylvania—total, 511 hhds. The demand 
the week past has been very limited. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 08,99 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—w ing, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3 00 u 4.00— good red eoes’ 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.09 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 63.59 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLourn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 50—su 
Howard-st. 4.624 a 4,75; city mills, 4.374 @ 4.50; Susque 
hanna, 4.374 4 4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat .80 a .85—best white wheat, .90 a 1.05 —ordi. 
nary to good, .75a.50--Corn, .36 a .38—Rve, .45—Oars, 
20 a .22—Beans, .90 a 1.10—Peas, .40a .50—Croveg 
seeD, 3.50 a 3.75-—Timotny, 1.50 a 2.25-—OrcHanp 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3744 
50 pr. |b —Bar.ey, .60¢62—FLaxseeD, .75 a .80--Cop 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, 114.12. 
Mississippi .10 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9a .104— Wuiskey, hhds 1st proof, 21 a .214—bbls, 
.23 a .24-—-WooL, common, unwashed, .15 4 .16—wash 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a 22—three-quarter, .26¢4 
".30—full do. .80a 50, accord’, to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl 
5 75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 a 6.59; No 2, 6.00; No.8, 
3.50 a 3.75—Racon, hams, Balt cured. .10; do. Eastern 
Shore, 124—hog round, cured, 8 a .Q—Feathers, .26 6 
-/8—Plaster Paris, cargo price per top, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1 25 bbl. 

sales of corn yesterday at 36 cts. in store, ilies 
afloat—quality good—in demand. ’ 





Marxetinc—Butter, per Ib. .124 a 25; Eggs, dozen 
-15; Potatoes, bush .75; Chickens, dozen, 2.50 a 300; 
Beef prime pieces, |b. .8 a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6}4.7; 
Pork, 4.50 45.00; young Ducks, doz. 2.504 3.00; young 
Lambs, dressed, 1.75 a 2.00; do. Pigs, do.,.75 a 874; prime 
Beef on the hoof, 5.50 26.00; Sausages, per ib .8 a.10; 
Currants, do. .124; Soft Crabs, doz. !.50; Hard do. 124 
a 183. " 

ie, per ton, $7 50 a 8.00; Rye Straw, 5.00; Cut 
Grass, per bundle, .10 a .124 s 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


“As an object of national attention, the coat of the 


is of the first importance; and every wilful at 
peed supplant or debase it, is an act of treason 
t the state.” MARSHALL. 


{Ia a late number of the American Farmer, we 
stated it to be our wish, in the course of this vo- 
lume, to lay before our readers such sug gestions and 
information‘on the subject of sheep aud wool, as might 

ar best calculated to enlighten, and thereby 
render more profitable, the labour and capital of 
those who are employing, or may be disposed to 
employ, a portion of their time and industry in the 
cultivation of these resources. The reader must 
not; however, supj:ose it to be our purpose to collect 
facts and observations adapted only to the case of 
those wha®propose to go very largely into the wool 
ing buainess, as a leading and aimost exclusive 
ursuit: from the entertainment of such a desig: 
we should be withheld by various considerations.— 
In the first place, there are too few of the subseii- 
bers to this paper, to whom facts and observations on 
such a subject would apply; neither are we prepares: 
to encourage large speculations in that way. It does 
not appear to us that the circumstances and common 
courses of agriculture in this country render it safe 
for men of large or sniall capital, to rely in any 
eat or exclusive degree upon a brench of has- 
Cady so precarious, as, on many accounts, the 
wing of wool seems yet to be in America. But 
the consideration which prompts us to seek, and to 
pagate information on sheep husbandry general- 
y,is the undeniable fact, that almost every land- 
holding subscriber to this journal does keep a cer- 
tain number of sheep; and the question is, whether 
the capital, be it much or little, which he has invest- 
ed in sheep stock, shall be used ina way to make it 
yield the highest attainable profit. We do not mean 
to discuss the effects of the tariff on the interests ef 
wool growers, thvugh we shall be glad to have practi- 
cal illustrations of that question from those who will 
favour us with facts and their deductions from them. 
What we propose is, to exhort those who do keep, 
or who may intend to keep a certain number of 
sheep, whether small or large, to select such as are 
best adapted to the peculiar circumstances of their 
own case, and to ascertain and practise the surest 
methods of modifying and improving them in the 
best manner, and to the highest degree, whether in 
reference to carcass or fleece, as the case may be. 

Let it not be said that such an exhortation con- 
veys reproach, as it implies a carelessness and inat- 
tention on the part of those for whom it is intended, 
that no farmér of common sense could be guilty of. 
Of all ungracious things, none is said to be more 
so than giving advice, and that of which we stand 
most in need is not always the least offensive. But 
we will run the risk of conseqnences, for the sake 
of bringing every farmer to reflect whether the sub- 
ject in hand has had bestowed upon it the degree 
of inquiry and consideration and care which is due 
to the smallest of his affairs? Suppose his flock to 
be small—say 100, or 50, or even 20, does it follow 
that they should be left without care, becoming, from 
year to yexr, more diminutive and ragged? The 
best being always chosen for the knife, and leaving 
the worst to keep up the flock! Is it not worth his re- 
gard, merely as a matter of amusement and humani- 
ty, to keep them in good health by proper feod and 
shelter, and to see them constantly meliorating under 
skilful management? And must it not be admitted, 
that the smaller the flock, the greater the reproach, 
if they display not the highest qualities of which the 
are susceptible? Explanatory of the light in whic 

e neglect of the farmer in the small tems, of his 
concerns ought to be viewed, we will suppose the 


case of a merchant who has one huudred dollars to 
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invest. There are varjous stocks, and varieties of 
funds, and property without number, from which to 
chvose—but instead of carefully informing himself 
of that which is most profitable and most stable, he 
buys or employs another to buy at random, and 
chooses that which is not of stable constitution, nor 
likely long to be in demand in the market. When 
the interest accrues,instead of drawing and reinvest- 
ing it, (hat it may go on increasing and multiplying, 
he suffers it to Jie in a state of barrenness, and at 
last loses the whole by his own indolence, or the 
roguery or misfortune ef his agents: would he not 
be called the most fovlish and improvident of men? 
and is it not so with the farmer who invests or holds. 
a certain sum in sheep or cattle, or horses, ill adapt- 
ed to the purposes of his farm, paying no attention 
to, or choosing the worst for his -stock sheep? or 
going for meat, when according to the distance from 
market, the state of the market, the policy of the 
laws, &c. he ought to keep an eye on the fleece!— 
Every bead of domestic animals, every fowl, every 


‘fruit tree, every square of vegetables, every pound 


of butter, every implement of husbandry the far- 
mer owns, he should consider as so much money; 
and it should be his constant care to have all of the 
best and most suitable kind and quality, to the end 
ihat. like money in the stocks, they may yield him the 
highest dividend. The question, let us repeat it, is, 
do vur agricuttural friends consider every thing they 
hold in that light, and act with strict and invaria- 
ble reference to that consideration? If they do 
not, then will it be admitted that what has been 
said is not uncalled for; and if they do, they will be 
glad to receive hints from any quarter that may 
enable them to improve and make more profitable, 
even the smallest of their investments—and for the 
present we return tu SHEEP and wocL. 

Our extracts will be taken, in the first instance, 
chiefly from “*Luccock’s Essay on Wool.”} 

*““When we recollect the number of succeeding 
ages through which this valuable material has been 
applied to sume of the prime conveniences of life, 
and the immense number of persons who have made 
it an object of their regard, we are almost induced 
to believe that it must already be produced in its 
most perfect state, that its general properties must 
be universally understood, and that the most ready 
means of rendering them useful, have been every 
where adopted. But when we notice the state of 
‘wool: bearing animals, either in our own country, 
or as they exist among foreigners, we are compelled 
to form a very different, opinion; and the improve- 
ments which have been adopted in almost every 
branch of the woollen manufactory, at different 
periods of its history, serve to convince us that 
there is still much to be attained, even by nations 
who have most reason to boast of their superior 
proficiency.” 

«‘Some of the remarks, which he has met with 
and adopted, were new to him; many have been 
confirmed by his own observation, in almost every 
district in England, and through the course of se- 
veral years attention to his occupation as a wool- 
stapler. ‘The deductions which he has made, he 
trusts, will be authorized by the premises from 
which they are drawn, and though they cannot al- 
ways be supposed to arrive at the certainty of de- 
monstration, yet he hopes that they will always ap- 
proximate to truth,” 

“Certain it is, however, that the amelioration 
of the flocks has always been closely connected 
with the progress of the arts, and of civilization; 
for we uniformly find, in countries where these 
have flourished, a race of sheep which yield wool 
much superior to that which we find all around 
them.” ‘ 

“To trace all the alterations which the substance 
has undergone, is in this utterly impossible, nor 
does my acquaintance with ancient history permit 
me to be positive as to the period when they were 


successively introduced into different parts of the 
civilized world. We must satisf 3 with 
mentioning seme circumstances, Which to 
have had a considerable influence in promoting its 
improvement, hoping that some literary gentleman 
will, at a future time, condense the information 
which is scattered through the ancient writings, 
and gratify the public curiosity upon a subject so 
interesting. sin 
“The laniferous* animals were very early diffused 
over the western parts of Asia; the time when they 
were introduced into Europe, is too remote to come 
within the range of authentic history. At first pro- 
bably they were domesticated for the sake of their 
milk, the common nutfiment even now of most pas- 
toral nations. But-this was not long the sole ob- 
ject of their owner’s care, for he soon found that 
their skins also were capable of contributing very 
materialiy to his comfort, especially in damp situa- 
tions and mountainous countries. In this state of 
society, sheep and goats appear to have been 
thought of nearly equal value; and, if there was 
any preference, it was given to the latter animal. 
“Perhaps the amelioration of the fleece, like the 
improvements of mankind in most of the useful 
arts, was less the result of design than of accident; 
and if the Argali were really the parent of the do- 
mestic sheep, it must have advanced considerably 
before we have a particular account of its changes. 
The first flock, which is minutely described, was . 
found about seventeen hundred and sixty years be- 
fore the Christian era, in Mesopotamia, or that 
part of Persia which lies between the rivers Eu- 
phrates and ‘Tigris. It was perfectly domesticated, 
consisting both of goats and sheep, the former of 
which were black, andthe latter a brown colour; a 
circumstance which proves that it had undergone 
less alteration than might have been expected.— 
The state of the flock excited no surprise in the 
mind of a traveller, who had gone thither Sage Sy- 
ria, which it probably would have done, h not 
been familiar to him in his ewn country; and ap- 
pears to intimate that black and brown were the 
usual colours of these animals throughout the ex- 
tent of both these countries. In his native land, 
moreover, he had superintended the descendanf{s of 
flocks and of herds, which about a hundred fif- 
ty years before, were brought out of Egypt; and if 
these continued to be of a dark and dingy hue, it 
is more than probable that their progenitors were of 
no other colour, and that. the flocks of the then 
known world, were, in this respect, nearly similar. 
During his residence in a foreign land, he continu- 
ed the profession of a shepherd, and produced little 
or no alteration in the colour of his fleeces for the 
_— of fourteen years, At the end of this term, 
the capricious temper of bis master induced one to 
offer, and the other to accept, as the reward of con- 
tinued service, that portion of the flocks which had 
any white in them, and those lambs and kids which 
should be produced {with a mottled coat, whether 
their dams were like themselves, or of one uniform 
colour. Asa skilful breeder, he took proper mea- 
sures to produce a ring streaked and spotted race; 
while as one determined to enrich himself, he con- 
cealed the superiority of his ‘knowledge, and the 
means which he adopted. From this apparently 
trivial circumstance, arose that entire change in the 
breed of the flocks, which was first witnessed in 
the eastern world, and which is known to have esta- 
blished itself, at successive periods, in the western. 
It was not owing to the demands of manufactures, 
nor even to the volatility of taste; but is one of 
those numerous circumstances in human irs, 
which history often hints at, but never pursues, al- 
though they are found to have an influence upon all 
succeeding generations. 

‘*This new variety of flocks soon established itself 





{* Wool-bearing.] 
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in the country where it was prodactd, and gradu- 
ally diffufed itself southwards, as far as the desart 
of Arabia, so that in the space of three hundred 
years, its whiteness had become proverbial. Indeed, 
the colour of the fleece must have been particularly 
attended to, and have attained a high degree of ex- 
cellency, for a devout poet of that age, in the sub- 
limity of his description, compares it to the snow, 
and an amorous one, shortly afterwards, asserts 
that the teeth of his swarthy mistress were like a 
flock of sheep new from the washing; and although 
in these cases we may be disposed to make allow- 
ance for the fancy of the poet, and the strength of 
eastern comparisons, yet we cannot but suppose 
that the beauty of the fleece gave some propriety 
to the simile, and delicacy to the compliment. In 
the desart, where people were less associated, and 
the influence of wealth and taste less prevalent, the 
sheep perhaps retained their original colour for 
nensly five centuries longer. Another striking in- 
stance of the slow progress of agricultural improve- 
ments, especially among people who adopt a wan- 
dering and unsettled mode of life. 

“This alteration in the colour of wool evidently 
took the line of the richest soils, and spréad its in- 
fluence most readily through countries where the 
arts of husbandry had made the greatest progress, 
but seldom passed their boundaries. From Persia, 
descending the Euphrates, and passing over the 
richer countries of Syria, it reached the borders of 
the Nile. But it is unreasonable to suppose, that it 

roceeded only in that direction. If it extended 

itself northward, ascended the river, it must soon 
have reached the banks of the Phasis, and have 
been spread through the old kingdom of Colchis. 
In later ages, as we have already conjectured, it 
passed from thence into Greece. 

«When it was found possible to procure a white 
kind of wool, the taste of the world appears to have 
been favourable to its production; otherwise it must 
soon have degenerated to its primitive colour. How 
it comes to pass that this taste existed, and even 
continues to display itself in most nations where 


wool is produced in any shape, we have no need to) 


inquire; the fact is sufficiently obvious, and cer- 
tainly had some influehce in promoting its culture, 
both in the eariier and later stages. And when we 
investigate the causes which have contributed to the 
improvement of our flocks, we ought not entirely 
to overlook it. ‘Ihe superior cheerfulness which 
sheep and goats, with white fleeces, communicate 
to rural scenery; the cleanliness which wool of that 
description is calculated to promote, when used as 
an article of furniture or dress; and, above all, the 
greater variety and vividness of the artificial tints 
with which it may be embued, which always grati- 
fies the taste for gaudy trappings, so common among 
the ruder nations, have doubtless conspired, in 
some good measure, to render it more valuable than 
that, which was remarkable only for its brown and 
dusky appearance.” 

{The first-extracts from the able essay of the au- 
thor in hand, are, it is true, of not much practical 
bearing; but that is to be expected in the introduc- 
fion to an elaborate treatise on a subject of great 
national importance, and is amply compensated for 
here by the beauty of the language and the histori- 
cal information imparted. [n the next number we 
shall commence with what is more practical; expla- 
natory of the causes which act immediately on the fleece | 





HAY AND FODDER. 


Great losses are annually sustained in some parts 
of the United States in making hay, and in others, 
in curing corn blades, commonly called fodder.— 
Mine,-in a course of many years, have, I think, 
amounted to « moiety of the crops; and most of the 
expedients I have resorted to for avoiding these 
. losses, have been but partially beneficial. Grass 


loses much both in quantity and: substance by an 
exposure to the sun in curing it, and fodder more, 
being thus exposed in small bundles. Both, and 
particularly the last, suffer greatly by dews and 
rains. This year I have made the most promising 
experiment for remedying these evils. A large 
meadow in bottom land, of a grass called red-top 
or herd’s-grass, was cut in dry weather, and shock- 
ed in large shocks quite green, but dry; that is, not 
wet with either dew or rain, in the following mode. 
Four sticks of five feet long, of the thickness of a 
man’s wrist or more, were set up in a square of two 
feet wide at bottom, and meeting at top in a pyra- 
midal form, where the shock was to stand. One at 
least of these sticks should be forked at top, to keep 
them steady whilst the hay is putting round them. 
A round log, about six feet long and six inches in 
diameter, was laid upon the ground, with one end 
reaching to the centre of the two feet square, be- 
tween the sticks, and the other raised upon a fork 
about eighteen inches, for the purposes of enlarg- 
ing the flue presently mentioned, lest it should be 
closed by the pressure of the hay, and that the log 
may be more easily drawn out, when the shock is 
finished. Around and over the sticks, the shock 
was made, its top reaching two or three feet above 
the top of the sticks. ‘The purpose of the log, was 
to make a flue for the admission of fresh air into 
the centre of the shock, and the expulsion of the 
air heated by the fermentation of the grass in cur- 
ing. The flues were made to face the point from 
which the wind usually blows at the time of hay 
making. If any flues happened to be closed by the 
pressure of the grass, they were easily opened by a 
smaller and pointed log; or, when the largeness of 
a shock threatened this inconvenience, it was effec- 
tually prevented by inserting into the flue a short 
forked stick as soon as the Jog was removed, to hold 
up the hay. As the logs are removed as soon as 
the shock is finished, two or three are sufficient for 
following a dozen of mowers. ‘The hay thus made 
is the best [ ever saw, and the efficacy of the mode 
of curing it, was strongly supported, by the grow- 
ing grass under the pov having been uninjured; 
whereas I never left shocks so long in one spot 
before, without its having been killed by the un- 
dissipated fermentation of the hay in curing. Corn 
blades or fodder, sustain an immense loss, even in 
dry weather, by two or three days exposure to the 
sun and dews; and in wet they are nearly ruined. 
For an experiment, I shocked them in the mode 
just explained, quite green and dry; but I chiefly 
allowed them from four to eight hours sun, before 
they were shocked. Thus was made the best fod- 
der [have seen. But the weather was favourable. 
The ends of the blades were laid outwards, and the 
shocks bound at top by a rope made of the blades. 
{ Taylor’s Arator. 





TO PREVENT RIVER BANKS WASHING. 
Stevenson’s Point, Perquiman’s Co., N. C. ; 

J.S. Sxinner, Ese. July 5, 1828. ¢ 
Sir,—Some years since I addressed you; and re- 
quested information upon the subject of the wash- 
ing of the banks of wide water courses. A Mr. 
Martin, of ‘Tennessee, communicated his ideas upon 
the subject, and recommended the cane; but as it 
is impossible to rear it upon the waters here on ac- 
count of the rapid inroads, (time being necessary 
for its growth,) | have no dependence upon it in the 
first instance, and perhaps not at all, as our hogs 
and cattle | expect would destroy it. Indeed, sir, 
where a coarse kind of water grass, (very much re- 
sembling the wire grass,) has for a twelve month 
taken possession, even of a slope, one of our high 
winds will rout it in a few hours, and make the 
bank as perpendicular there as at any other place. 
I refer you to my communication in the $d volume 





of your work, page 6. 





I make no doubt, sir, but that immense tracts of 
our best lands are thus exposed, elsewhere, besides 
on the Albemarle, and that many have succeeded 
in arresting the evil. Let me beg of them to com. 
municate through your valuable paper to the public 
alb their plans. I am, sir, exposed on one side tog 
scope of forty odd miles, and on the. other at the 
mouth of a wide river, (24 miles,) where the waves 
appear from their sudden confinement to be more 
destructive. 

Here, and in its vicinity, our crops of wheat have 
been entirely cut off by the rust, (presumed from 
the warm winter,) but the corn promises a tolerable 
crop. Your most obed’t serv’t, 


JOHN H. JACOCKs, 





(From Bordley’s Husbandry.) 
VEALS. 


In selling veal to butchers their haggling was ex. 
tremely disagreeable; and to avoid it I sometimes 
either at once broke off, or gave up to their offers, 
At length, after weighing veals killed for my famil 
L fixed on a price by live weight, at which to sell, 
The butcher at first refused to be fixed at any rate; 
they afterwards came to, and agreed at 3d. live 
weight; 3 cents $ mills 3-10. 

A veal alive weighed 146 lb. 

_. -=The four quarters 70 
which is within 31d. of half the live weight: 

At 3d. live weight, this veal would cost them $6, 
6d.; but, for such, they used to give me 32s. to 38%, 
on the foot. The first sold by live weight were4 
veals, medium live weight, 1334, which averaged 
33s. 2d.a veal. They usually sold at 7d. scarcely 
any part under 6d. sometimes 74 and 8d. ‘I'beir gai 
was above 40 percent. Lord Kaims says, butcher 
gain but 5 per cent. in Scotland. They disliked the 
method by live weight, because of the certainty re- 
ducing usual profits, gained from their superior skill 
in estimating the weight and value of veals. 

HAMS. 
1788. Dec. 2—20 of my family 1b. 
hams trimmed, weighed 
green, a ‘ 
1789. June 30--They weighed, 
when full smoked, 


lb. 
$21 or each 16 6-10 
256 12 -810 
. Evaporations 65 3 8-10 
The loss of weight 204 p. cent, or about 1-5th. 
Dec. 22. A tenant’s hams; two 
weighed, green and trim- 
med . : 
Aug. 11. ‘The same when smok- 
ed . é sv 3's 


$1 


Evaporation 5 or 16 p. cent. 
The tenant’s were not so much smoked or dried, 
as he cured them for sale and to weigh. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


PLUMS. 
Mr. Epiror, 


. Your correspondent, “H. B., of Dayton, Ohio,” 
has, by his remarks on the protection of peach trees, 
conferred a favour upon all the admirers of that 
fine fruit. As the wasp,* or fly,or whatever else 
the enemy is, has been observed to perforate and 
deposite his eggs in a particular part of the tree, 
an effectual remedy must, no doubt, be found in 
sheltering that part from his approaches. Whether 
this be done by surrounding it with ashes, as recom- 











*It is the opinion of many accurate .observers, that 
the egg from which the worm proceeds, is laid by a blue 
steel-coloured wasp, which makes its appearance about 
this time. It would be curious and useful for any one 
versed in such inquiries, to give the public a history 
this insect, from its production to its death. 
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mended and practised by your correspondent, or 
b laying often tobacco around the place, or wrap- 
ping in coarse brown paper,* tarred on the outside, 
that portion of the body of the tree, is material 
only so far as one of the methods may be found by 
experience to be more efficacious than the others. 
Itis a matter of equal regret and surprise, that, 
being so simple and so easily adopted, some of them 
are not resorted to by all who have, or wish to have, 
good fruit. : 

I feel so much indebted to your correspondent 
for the trouble he has taken, and the interest he 
displays on the subject, that, although not myself 
acquainted with the details of the culture of the 

Jum, { will nevertheless inform him of some facts 
which daily come under my notice, that he may 
profit by them. f 

Plums, of the finest quality and of the finest 
sorts, are raised in many places in the city of Balti- 
more. Not many are brought to market, because 
the trees belong generally to persons who use all 
the fruit themselves. Whether any equally good 
are produced in the country, I cannot say, for my 
observation has not extended so far. It is a very 
common opinion, however, that they will not suc- 
ceed in the country; which, I think, is a mistake, 
but which would naturally lead us to suppose, with- 
out having any positive knowledge of the fact, that 
they do not succeed there now. 

he places, in town, in which I have seen fine 
healthy plum trees, bending under fruit arrived at 
rfection, are yards, which are entirely paved with 
rick up to within an inch or two of the body of 
the tree, and in which the trees seem to be about 
ten or twelve feet, or perhaps less, apart. In some 
instances, the yards are so encompassed with build- 
ings, that, | should think the trees must be depriv- 
ed of a part of the morning sun and much of the 
afternoon, without taking their own shade into con- 
sideration. One of the yards to which I allude, is 
entirely covered from the south by high brick houses; 
and another, open to the south, is shut up at the 
north and west. In the latter, the trees stand so 
close, that yellow plums, and blue, and white, hang 
promiscuously agg ay head, as if they grew on 
the same branch. ‘The trees appeared to me to 
have been washed with some mixture similar to the 
one mentioned by your correspondent. 

I take it for granted that the trees owe their pre- 
servation, in part at least, to the brick pavement; 
for | have often heard it asserted, by persons appa- 
rently conversant with the question, that the decay- 
ing and dropping of the fruit is occasioned by the 





* This process, as | have heard it described and have 
practised it, is as follows. Scoop out the earth imme- 
diately around the body of the tree, in the form of a 
basin, about six inches deep. Examine whether there 
be any worms in the bark, which may be known by its 
Soins black or decayed, and by the gums having ex- 
uded. If there be any, pick them’ out carefully, and 
cut the bark away smooth and clean wherever it is in- 
jured; but do not cut away more than is necessary for 
those purposes. On the wound you may put a compo- 
sition of clay, cow dung, and urine, to facilitate its 
healing. If no worms be there, the knife must, of 


‘course, not be used. Then take some coarse brown 


paper, (commonly called sheathing paper,) or matting, 
or coarse cloth, or any other similar substance. Wrap 
it around the tree, so that the lower edge may touch the 
graund about six inches below the surface, and the up- 
per edge reach about six inches above the surface; tie it 
with twine, matting, yarn, or any thing that will press 
it tight and close to the tree. Then tar or‘pitch it well 
on the outside with a large painter’s brush; and, finally, 
throw back the earth into its place, so as to fill the hole 
that was made and to assume its former. level. This 
covering will last, it is said, several years. If the tree 
be large it will require half a sheet of the paper; if 
smail, a quarterof a sheet. A man and a boy can work 
the largest orchard in this way, in one, or, at the most, 
two days. A galion of pitch or tar willbe enough; and 
the whole expease would not exceed $ or 4 dollars. 





growth and ravages of a worm, produced from an 
egg deposited by the eureulio; and that the first ob- 
ject of this worm; when its temporary shelter (both 
its food and habitation,) falls; is to conceal itself in 
the earth, where it undergoes various changes, and 
whence it, or its brood returns to commit new de- 
predations. By paving, therefore, you destroy it: 
and, the next year, the cureulio, exterminated, or 
else deterred by instinct from laying its egg in so 
dangerous a place, disappears. The effect of pav- 
ing has been produced, 1 have understood, by a 
ing hogs to run loose among the trees, and devour 
all the fruit that falls; and also, by keeping the 
earth hard by trampling or walking on it. 

_ To wash the trees with the mixture before men- 
tioned, must undoubtedly be very useful, and per- 
haps even an indispensable auxiliary to the precau- 
tion of paving. It should be applied, I am inclined 
to think, in the spring when the buds are about to 
burst, and in the fall when the leaves are dying: 
for, it may be supposed at those seasons the bark 
contains the greatest number of insects’ eggs; those 
that are to be hatched during the spring and sum- 
mer, and those that are to pass the winter in its 
folds and be hatched the ensuing year. If, indeed, 
the wash were used once a month, it could do no 
harm and might be very beneficial; for there may be 
as many insects vivified, and as many eggs laid by 
them in one month as in the others. 

I have remarked, however, that there is one in- 
sect, the caterpillar, which both these precautions 
have not been able, in all places, to repress. ‘The 
trees in some of the yards to which I have referred 
are entirely stripped of their leaves. The late 
frost had left no fruit to be injured. Vines, forest 
trees, and fruit trees of every kind, are subject to 
their attacks. Several modes of destroying them 
have been suggested. A friend told me, the other 
day, that he had killed by the following means 
those that infested his yard. He had greased a large 
cotton rag, rubbed it well with powdered sul- 
phur, rolled it into a ball, and fastened it to the 
end of along fishing-rod, with which, after setting 
it on fire, he held it under the caterpillars, where- 
ever he could see them, Other persons go round 
and pick them off one by one, and crush them.— 
Others sprinkle them with soap suds, or lime water, 
or a solution of corrosive sublimate. But I think | 
should prefer the fumiguting. Washing the body of 
the tree is of little or no avail, for the caterpillar 
deposites its eggs on the branches, and generally on 
the smallest, if I am not mistaken. placing them 
close together and around the branch like a ring; 
and they so much resemble the bark in colour, that 
they are not readily perceived. 

Another of my friends has adopted a plan which 
promises very well. In his yard he has several ve- 
ry fine apricot trees, and one or two plum trees, some 
of which are quite large, and the others young and 
small. Around the Jatter, about a foot above the 
ground, he wrapped a rag of linen or cotton well 
greased; with the old ones he took no precautions, 
and the latter are almost entirely stript of their 
leaves, while the others have wholly esea from 
theinsect. It seems reasonable to believe, that un- 
less the caterpillar’s eggs be hatched on the tree, 
that insect must crawl up it to feast on the leaves; 
and this you prevent by the greased cloth or by tar, 
or almost any other sticky substance, that will not 
dry too soon. If the caterpillars be hatched on 
the tree, as is generally the case, they must be de- 
stroyed as before directed. Whether, in this spe- 
cies of caterpillar, it be the worm itself that lays the 
eggs, or whether, as it is most probable, that func- 
tion is performed by a moth, I am not competent to 
determine. If the former be the fact, the propaga- 
tion of that disgusting insect may be much moreea- ' 
sily prevented. Atall events, it is very certain that 
many of them do reach the leaves by crawling up 
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All these remarks: will. apply, I presume,to the 
apricot, nectarine and peach, as well as to the plum; 
but it is only. with the rarer and finer sorts of fruits 
that so much pains will commonly be taken, and 
perhaps they.are not always equally vecessary. The 
apple tree itself does not always escape the visits of 
the grub, or worm that is found in-the bark just 
below the surface of the ground. I have ‘seen a 
fine young tree of that kind entirely destroyed 
by- it; and, at the country-seat of a distinguish- 
ed gentleman near town,[ found his apple trees, 
and even pear trees, if J recollect right, pro- 
tected.with brown paper, or rags, or matting, as re- 
eommended for the peach, It is not. improbable 
that the wasp, or! whatever it may be, that seeks in 
the latter kind of tree a nest for its eggs, will attack 
other kinds when it shall be driven from its favourite 
resort. An AMATEUR MERELY, 





HEDGES. 
Answer to inquiries in No. 15, Vol. 10. 
Mr. SKINNER, 
Iu the 15th number of the current volume of the 
American Farmer, “A correspondent wishes to know 
which is the best kind of thorns for hedges,” &e.. | 
have had some experignce in that branch of improve- 
ment, and em willing to communicate it. I have 
planted three different kinds, namely: the Virginia 
thorn, raised in abundance, and sold by Mr. Joshya 
Pierce, at*his nursery, Linnean Hill, near Washiog- 
ton, from 4 to $5 per thousand, aecording to the 
quantity purchased. Thé English white thorn, which 
[ imported from Liverpool; cost with charges from 
5 to $6 per thousand, and a native thorn found in my 
own neighbourhood, and which I have seen in abun- 
dance in several places in this state and Pennsylva- 
nia; | know not the botanical name, but in a natural 
state, it grows large, of a circular formed top, with 
a dark green oval leaf,something resembling that of a 
ar tree, the thorns very long and sharp, the berries 
arge and red. I have been told it is the same as the 
New Castle thorn; for the mode of raising the plants, 
see Mr. Mahon’s Gardening. ‘The first mentioned, | 
think, makes the handsomest hedge; 1 would pre- 
fer it for a garden or lawn; the second sends outa 
great many lateral branches, and makes a close com- 
pact fence; the third is of a most exuberant growth, 
and shoots out in all directions, perhaps the greatest 
objection will be the expense keeping i io 
proper bounds; I have had shoots of one year’s 
growth upwards of 6 feet long. | am of opinion 
that with proper management, a ient fence can 
be made of any of the three kinds in 4 or 5 years. 
{ have also a hedge of the wild crab apple, that I 
think will answer the purpose, and am now prepar- 
ing to plant the honey locust, that b think may ex- 
cel them all, but as yet cannot positively decide— 
My mode of planting is, after manuring the groand 
well, and planting potatoes. on it, (which epriches 
and cleans it from weeds) I stretch two lines im. the 
intended direction at a foot apart, and mark .it 
off with a spade as deep as possible; then dig it 
out as deep as the good soil goes; this I lay on the 
one side of the irench, and shovel out the subsoil on 
the other side to the depth of 9 or 10 inches; this be- 
ing done, let a careful hand go into the trench, and 
place the plants against each side of it at the dis- 
tance of 8 or 9 inches, forming a double row 12 in- 
chés apart, and 8 or 9 distant in the rows .*o*,_"« 
having a smart boy to shovel in first the good earth, 
and then what came from below; care must be taken 
to fix the plants at the proper distapce,. and tramp 
the earth firmly about the roots. Before planting, I 
cut off all the straggling roots, and afterwards | cut 
the within an inch of the surface; after the first 
year, I again cut alkoff about three inches frpm the 
ground; after the second, about tweive’ inehéa,.and 


so on every year, letting them rise gradually, accord 


. 





the bark of the tree. - 


ing to their vigour, till they come to « proper height; 
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by these means I thicken my hedge at the bottom, 
otherwise it would be no fence, especially against 
the swinish multitude, that are always on the look 
out and ready for mischief. As to planting, | con- 
-sider it immaterial, whether tis done in fail, winter 
or spring, if the ground be in good ordér; but if you 
have much to do, and defer it to the spring, there is 
a chance of the buds putting out before planting, 
which I would avoid if possible. 
Probable Cost. 

I estimate that the potatoe crop will pay for ma- 
nuring and preparing the ground. 

I suppose a good spadesman, assisted by a boy, 
will plant 20 perches in a day—wages and victuals | 
value at $1. 

Suppose you plant at 8 inches distance in the row, 
it will require 50 plants to the perch—and suppose 
you value the plants at $4 per thousand, the cost per 
perch will be as follows, viz: 

50 plants at $4 per thousand, 

Expense of labour, 


20 cts. 
05 





cts. 25 per perch. 

Protection from cattle and sheep, and careful weed- 
ing; will be necessary for 3 or 4 years. They should 
not be planted nearer any protecting fence, than $ 
feet, nor where the shade of ees will reach them, 
nor,should they be allowed to rise higher than about 
5 - at any time, for if they are allowed to shoot 
up, they will get thin at the bottom. 


I am so well convinced of the efficacy and neces- |’ 


sity of this species of improvement, that | am aston- 

ished at its being so little attended to, and I am still 

more astonished, that | never saw by any agricultural 

society, the least notice taken or encouragement giv- 

en toit, Yours respectfully, 

’ C. BIRNIE. 
Thorndale, Taneytown, 14th July, 1828. 





New move or kiLuine CaterPitiars--by Shooting. 


Greensburgh, Pa. 12th July, 1828. 

Ma. Sainner, 

i have tried many of the schemes, published in 

our valuable paper, for the destruction of caterpil- 

i on my fruit trees, but without success. For the 
two past years, | have used my gun charged with a 
small load of gunpowder and tow wad, and find it 
much easier, and more effectual than any other 
means within my power. By placing the muzzle 
of the piece about a foot from the nest, and firing 
the charge into it, the worms are killed and scatter- 
ed, and the nest entirely destroyed and torn from the 
branches of the tree. ‘This does no injury to the 
tree— in a few days vegetation will be restored where 
the leaves had been entirely ruined by the worm. 

If the nests are too high to be got at by standing 
on the ground, it is easy to climb the tree and go 
out on the limbs, or ascend to them by means of a 
ladder, and a person can carry with him his ammu- 
nition and a light fowling-piece or a pistol, and car- 
ry on the war in the enemies’ own country. 





To pasvest tHE Desteuction or Bees, BY THE 
Bee-Mitcer. 
Devan’s Ferry, Bertie Co., N. C., July 8, 1828. 
Joun S. Sxinnen, Esa. 

Sir —Understanding that you are the publisher 
of a paper exclusively devoted to domestic industry 
and intelligence, and through which every subject 
upon domestic economy can be, and is readily com- 
municated to the public; I take the liberty, through 
the advice of - — of es known to jou = 
publication, (should you think proper to publish the 
same,) my method of seneating the destruction of 
that aseful insect, the Bee, by what is usually called 
the Bee-miller, or Bee-worm. 

I have, sir, for many years, been the raiser of 
bées, and was at one time much troubled with the 





bee-worm; but, upon examination, | found they al- 
ways bred between the bench upon which the hive 
sat and the bottom edges of the hive. I first adopt- 
ed the method of having the bottom edges of the 
hive brought to so small a point or edge as to afford 
them no shelter; but now, during the warm season, 
I raise the hive by placing small sticks around un- 
der the hive, so as to raise it, say about half an inch 
from the bench, which I take out during winter or 
the cold months. 

And I can say, sir, that for many years I have 
seen nothing of the bee-worm, and that my stock 
of bees have increased as fast as I can or could 
wish. Yours, &c. MILEY HAMILTON. 


— noe 
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RAFTS IN THE RED AND ATCHAFALAYA 
RIVERS. 

There are few phenomena in nature more curi- 

ous, or perhaps more misunderstood, than the ob- 
structions called rafts in the Red and Atchafalaya, 
and being designated by one term, are generally 
considered as specially the same in both streams, 
which as we sholl soon perceive is far from being « 
fact. In the last number on the subject of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Atchafalaya as an outlet, was noticed 
and discussed, but we now proceed to examine it as 
a continuation of Red river. 
Red river is the true North American Nile, rising 
in New Mexico, at N. lat 35° and lon. 27° W. from 
Washingion city, augmented by numerous branches, 
and flowing in very nearly an easterly direction 
$00 wiles to the 100th degree W. from the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, and 23 deg. 4m. W. 
from Washington eity, continuing east 400 miles,and 
forming a boundary between the United States and 
Texas. Red river enters Arkansas, and curving to 
the S. E.a few miles, and thence south, enters Lou- 
isiana, over which it winds by a geveral course of 
S. E. 200, but by a very winding channel of upwards 
of 300 miles. ‘ 

Red river enters Louisiana near the north west 
angle of that state, by a single stream, but about 30 
miles lower, breaks into numerous branches, pre- 
senting a most intricate maze of islands, inlets, chan- 
nels, and lakes of every size, from one to thirty miles 
in length. ‘This annually inundated tract lies in a 
direction of north west and south east, extending 60 
miles, with a mean width of eight miles. Ascend- 
ing, this Raft region, as it is absurdly called, com- 
mences at Grand Ecor 4 miles above Natchitoches, 
and has every appearance of having once been a 
luke, which bas been gradually filled by alluvion, 
and what is peculiariy worthy of remark, is that as 
the ancient lake was disappearing, the earth by 
which it was obliterated, operated to form dams 
across the mouths of the small tributary rivers on 
each side, and by that means create new lakes, In 
this manner was formed, lake Bistineau, 40 miles 
long, and from one to three wide; lake Bodean, 30 
miles long, and from one to ten miles wide; two 
large lakes in the vicinity of the Cado village, Span- 
ish lake in the vicinity of Natchitoches, and ma- 
ny more. These new lakes, and the remains 
of the still greater and more ancient lake, have 
a most powerful effect in checking the excess; 
but at the same time, lengthens the duration of the 
floods of Red river. This great tributary of the 
Delta, rather than of the Mississippi, is a much 
greater stream than is commonly believed. Having 
« comparative course of upwards of one thousand 
miles, and draining at least 150,000 square miles, 
Red river bears into Louisiana an immense body of 
water. The spring periodical overflow of this river 
is usually in the months of February, March and 
April, but flowing from a southern and in great part 
a prairie country, the evaporation of summer and au- 
tumn, reduces its volume to a very small compass. 
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At the latter period, the jakes and low . 
a great part drain out, or their waters pt mg 
ed, and in October and November, immense spaces 
which in February, March and April, were inundat. 
ed from one to twenty feet, become meadows cove : 
ed‘with a carpet of green and succulent herbage 4 
Thirty miles above its influx into the Mississinx: 
Red river receives its north eastern and Iq ne 
branch, the Quachita. The latter rises between 
Red and Arkansas rivers, lon. W. from Wash, C, 17 
and at N. lat. $4 deg. 40 m.; flowing thence a little 
east of south 300 miles, but by a very tortuous chan- 
nel, joins Red river. The general features of Qua. 
chita, are very similar to the main stream, and in 


»| particular, those of the lakes and adjacent swam 


which near the Ouachita, are at like seasons, fi) 
and emptied, and along both rivers, operate as real 
reservoirs, 

The great inundated tract above Natchitoches, js 
not rendered difficult of navigation by rafts of timber 
for few such do reaily exist in these “thousand 
streams,” but from the very great intricacy of the 
channels. [ had a very large pirogue constructed 
in a creek of lake Bistineau, with which we navi- 
— into and above lake Bodcan, and with which 

returned by Red river, by one of its outlets below 
Alexandria at the Rapids, and down Boeuf riverto 
Lemeilas landing near St. Landre Opelousas, At 
high water, barges of large tonnage are navigated 
through the Raft, and for several hundred miles 
above, into the recesses of Arkansas and ‘Texas. 

At the Grand Ecor above Natchitoches, and ‘at 
the latter village, Red river once more breaks into 
separate channels, which never again entirely te- 
unite. ‘he main stream, however, falls over its low- 
er Rapid at Alexandria, and flowing thence by-s 
channel, more winding if possible, than that of the 
Mississippi itself; the two rivers touch rather than 
unite, one and a half miles above the efflux of the At 
chafalaya,at N. lat.3ideg. 1m. A moment’s atten- 
tion to the relative courses of Red and Atchafalaya 
rivers, renders the conclusion inevitable, that the 
latter is the continuation of the former. The banks 
of the two streams have a perfect resemblance te 
each other, and particularly in the colour of the 
ochreous earth of which they are composed, and 
from which Red river derives its name. ‘This red- 
dish earth, prevalent along the Boeuf and Teche, de- 
monstrates also, the extensive agency once exercis- 
ed by the waters of Red river, in places which they 
no longer reach. 

It was noticed in my ‘ast communieation, that the 
eurrent of the Mississippi,was thrown from the points 
into the bends, and it must be evident that with the 
current, will floating timber be in like manner borne 
along the shores at the bottom of the bends.— 
Though only distant from each other 2508 yards, or 
not quite half a mile, a very salient point, from the 
left shore protrudes into the Mississippi, between 
the mouth of Red river and the efflux of Atchafa- 
laya. Red river comes in from the north; the Mis- 
sissippi meets it from the east, and the united wa- 
ters rapidly sweep to the southward, and south east- 
ward, throw out the Atchafalaya to the south west, 
and thence assume an eastern course of 5 or 6 miles, 
forming a very narrow and pointed peninsula on the 
eastern side of the Mississippi. 

When the spring floods are at their height, an 
enormous body of water pours into Atchafalaya, 
with overwhelming rapidity. ‘The winding of the 
bend above, as | have already noticed, forces the 
current, and with it, every floating substance it 
bears, directly into the Atchafalaya, down which the 
debris is carried in masses which would stagger hu- 
man belief to admit as possible. At about 1774, as 
near as ee correct information in Louis- 
iana, a body of floating timber, large and compact 
enough to fill the channel of Atchafalaya, lodged 
in one of the very crooked bends of that stream.— 
first raft wae quickly augmented by new gcees- 
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ions, and now for upwards of fifty years, has been 
paste supplied, me has entirely prevented the na- 
vigation of the Hoogly of Louisiana. The raft | 
am now noticing, is really such in the proper mean- 
ing of the term; it is composed of trees lying in 
every direction, lodged and interlaced from bank. to 
bank, and rising and falling with the water; but, at 
every stage of flogd, completely gorging the chan- 
nel from bank to bank. There are a few spots along 
the Atchafalaya shores, which are above annual 
submersion, and the immediate banks are every 
where more elevated than the adjacent country an 
both sides; bunt in general, the course of this outlet 
above and below the Teche, is through one vast ao- 
pually submerged tract; a tract eovered with a most 
dense forest, except where chequered with lakes, or 
lined by rivers. ‘Though of very little consequence 
as a habitable surface, however, the Atchafalaya, il 
rendered navigable, would be of incalculable advan- 
tage, not alone to Opelousas and Attacepas, but fo 





‘ gll Louisiana and the western states generally. To 


ak of nothing else, the immense stores of timber, 


- particularly the invaluable cypress, which abound 


along and near its banks, are now locked from hu- 
man use, must continue so until the removal of the 
impediment it places in the way of navigation, and 
some preventive against its recurrence is effected. 
Opening the Atchafalaya, would be to open the 
Courtableau, ‘Teche and Vermillion. The unequal- 
led advantages which might, with moderate expendi- 
ture, be tuken of the peculiar natural features of 
these latter streams [ have discussed; but there is an- 
other consideration of great weight, which should 
meet the attention of the people of Louisiana, and of 
the general government; that is, the increased value 
of landed property in the vicinity which would be the 
certain consequence of opening the Atchafalaya. 

The raft or rather rafts, when | surveyed the At- 
chafalaya in 1808 and 1509, began at 26 miles from 
the outlet of that river, and continued downwards in 
broken fragments below the mouth of the Courta- 
bleau. These fragments are far from stationary; 
] witnessed breaches and removals several times, 
and am convinced that if acquisitions were prevent- 
ed, time itself would remove the obstruction. The 
entrance of timber from the Mississippi, can be ea- 
sily prevented, and urt ought to proceed in advance 
of time, in abstracting a nuisance, which if remov- 
ed,ample remuneration would be as certain as the 
operation of the laws of nature. Taken together, 
the whole of the rafts extend about ten miles, rising 
and faliing, as already observed with the water.— 
Ten miles is 17,600 yards; the mean width, very 
near 220, with a depth of Syards. ‘These elements 
would give 17,600 X 220 X 3==11,616,000 cubic 
yards, very nearly equal 2,450,632 cubie cords, 

In the first instance, to prevent the future dis- 
charge of floating timber into the Atchafalaya, 
piles could be driven into the bed of that river 
at its efflux, and a lock constructed to admit the pas- 
sage of boats and rafis. In fact, turning the fluat- 
ing trees down the Mississippi, would be itself..no 
trifling advantage. The inhabitants along the banks 
of that river, advancing towards New Orleans, ve- 
ry carefully collect the timber found upon the stream, 
and use it as fuel. " 

In respect to removing the masses already accu- 
mulated in the Atchafalaya, it has been shewn to 
rise and fall with the water; one consequence of 
which circumstance is, that when .the:river in au- 
tumn is very low, the rafts extend from high bank to 
high bank, in the form of a semi-ellipse; large bodies 
near the shores being then left drv, could in great 
part be consumed by fire. The: residue mightsbe 
removed by means of cranes, the labor as a matter 
of course, becoming constantly less burthensome, 
as the incumbent body would be rendered Jess and 
less compact. 3 

There has been many extremely idle tales related, 


~and as idly believed, respecting the Atchafalaya 
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rafts. I have heard it asserted even at Opelousas, laws by which water either ‘or. st nd atag- 
within from 15 to 20 miles of the place, that the | nant, which renders the occurrence of a breach in 






timber was in many places so compact as to have | the levees or.embankments tothe Missi and 
assumed, with mud and trees, the appearance of so- | its outlets, so serious a calamity to the inhabi- 
lidJand, and that it could be passed without know-|tants where they take place... These breaches 


ing.a river flowed beneath. I have carefully sur-|or crevasses, demonstrate the effeet of abstract- 
veyed the rafts in all their length, and. have passed |ing water from the rivers, and ought to deter 
over them in numerous places. By taking a cir-|from. any attempt at artificial drainage unless the 
cuitous route from tree to tree, and by exposing | quantum can be fully controlled and a recipient pro- 
ourselves to considerable danger, and much severe | vided. 
labor, they can be passed; but [ saw no one place} In any case of constructing or increasing natural 
where the passage could be made without traversing | drains, it must be evident from the principles laid 
at least twice the direct distance from bank to bank. | down in this paper, that the higher they are formed 
At very high water, indeed the act of crossing | above the final discharge, the more effective; but in 
these rafts must be either one of great urgency or|respect to the Mississippi, the Atchafalaya is the 
of still greater rashness; it was an enterprise I never | highest point where any practicable design of that - 
undertook, except from necessity. kind could be carried into effect. On the east'side it 
Detail on the subject of meliorating the navigable | is only 14 miles in. measure to the high lands below 
facilities of Louisiana might be enlarged to a vo- | Loftus Heights; and on the western, a chain of wa- 
lume, but the brevity of these papers sets an impas- | ter courses extend towards Avoyelles, with banks as 
sable limit to a farther investigation on that topic at | elevated as the highest overflow, and protruded to 
present, and I close with a few observations on one | the bank of Atchafalaya, five miles below its outlets 
of the most important problems in the physical geo- | by the Bayou de Glaize. ‘Therefore, all the water dis- 
graphy of the United States. ‘The question has been | charged by the Mississippi, and most of that of Red 
discussed for ages, how to obviate or lessen the | river above, is forced into the space between the eas- 
quantum of overflow in rivers having their estua-| tern bluffs, near Loftus Heights, and the mouth of 
ries by extensive alluvial deltas. The necessary | Bayou de Glaize; three-fourths of the intermediate 
elements for the solution of this problem, hs been | distance, twenty miles, being occupied by one of 
collected with most care, and digested with most | those long curving bends of the Mississippi. ~ 
skill in the examples of the Rhine and Po, and more| From the diversified climates from which the 
particularly the latter. riodical fluods of the Delta are supplied, the entire 
M. de Proguy sent to Italy by Napoleon, to examine [body can never reach Louisiana at the same period, 
the Po, recommended artificial drains, in preference | and thus nature has protected that country from-sub- 


to embankments; but the Italian engineers doubt- 
ed the practical efficacy of drains, and though, as 
applied to the Mississippi, [ formerly adopted the 
opinion of M. de Proguy; [ have on examining the 
reasons given by Italian engineers, harboured doubts. 
I‘hese doubts arise from the fact, that the overflow 
is vcexsioned by the incumbent mass from above, 
and that, opening new; or enlarging old channls be- 
low, only tend to augment the pressure and increase 
the velocity of the cu.rent. These effects arise from 
the unerring !aws of hydrostatics; but although all 
the benefits promised by M. de Proguy could not be 
realized, it by no means follows that manifest and 
great advantages would not follow from increasing 
the depth and width of the natural, or where practi- 
cable, making new outlets from the Mississippi. 

The Atchafalaya is 110 yards wide, and leaves 
the Mississippi by an inclined plane of considerable 
declivity. ‘This rapid descent gives a rapid current 
for four or five miles, it would not be a very great un- 
dertaking to pile the shores and deepen the channel 
so as to admit a much larger volume from the Mis- 
sissippi, and admit that volume to flow a much long- 
er period, than does the present natural outlet; but 
unless the new discharge was so regulated as to con- 
fine the mass to as small or even less body in a given 
time, the most ruinous consequences would ensue to 
the arable borders of the left bank of the ‘Teche, by 
throwing an increased annual inundation into the ba- 
son of Atchafalaya. 

Similar objections may be urged against any 
other drain, unless mitigated in quantity in a given 
period, and lengthened in time. With these restric- 
tions, if the channels of any or all the outlets were 
deepened, water would of course enter from the 
main stream sooner, and continue to flow longer, in 
direct proportion to depth. 

On a former occasion, I laid down the following 
laws as regulating the motion of water. Water 
moves with equal velocity, in equal times, on equally 
inclined planes, at equal depths. 

The plane of descent, except immediately at the 

ints of outlet, being in every part of Louisiana, very 

ittle inclined, causes the water to accumulate in the 
recesses distant from the streams, and to encroach 
on the farms in every case where the ly is un- 


usually abuadaat. It is these local features and the 





mersion, at the opening of every spring, and well it 
is so, that those fertile plains are thus defended, as 
it certainly admits of very weil founded doubt whe- 
ther human power can do much more than has al- 
teady been done by embankment, to control the 
overwheiming volume of water which annually tra- 
verses Louisiana. As navigable channels, never- 
theless, the human hand can effect the most lasting 
and invaluable revolutions, and in this age, when 
the accomplishment of one great design is taken as 
an incentive to undertake, and a demonstration of 
the practicability of executing other plans still more 
magnificent, the rivers .of Louisiana will not, can- 
not be neglected Another half century will not 
pass until ships of the line of the largest class will 
anchor before New Orleans, and steam vessels pass 
where entangled masses of timber now secures the 
reign of desolation along the banks of Atchafalaya. 
Nor will another fifty years pass, until steam will be 
employed. to render habitable by drainage, immense 
tracts along the Atlantic coast, and shores of the 
Mexican’ Gulf, which are at present abandoned to 
Magnation and neglect. 


ee 
LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. — 
(From the American Journal of Education.) 
Suagestions ro Parents—Morat Epvucarion. 


[The following article is translated from an early 
number of the French Journal of Education. The 
views of the writer of this essay, though somewhat 
speculative in their character, present a very in- 
structive train of thought on a subject of great mo- 
ment to human happiness, in its earliest period — 
The efficiency, steadiness, and consistency. of pa- 
rental control, lay, to a great extent, the surest 
foundation of regular habits in mature years; while 
a vaccillating, feeble, and inconsiderate 
ment of childhood, transfuses into the character of 
adult life most of those evi's which result from dis- 
orderly affections and ill-regulated habits. ~~ 

The definition given in the following of the 
object of parental interference with the actions. and 
feelings of infancy, is, we think, exceedingly 








Parents are not, perhaps, sufficientiy in the habit of 
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remembering that although a command or a prohi- 
bition may be sufficient for the moment, it has not 
always the power of awakening thought and influ- 
éncing the disposition in subsequent actions; that 
the great object should be to reach the will, the true 
source of action, and yet to affect it in such a way 
as to leave the child the consciousness of freedom 
and the pleasure of self-approbation. The study 
of an indirect influence over the affections, is an 
object in harmony with the best feelings and the 
happiest ingenuity of the maternal mind.} 

The stimulus to all action is the dread of pain 
and the thirst for pleasure; but, to be truly happy, 
man ought neither to flee every kind of pain nor to 
seek every kind of pleasure.* As there are pains 
which are useful to us, so there are pleasures which 
are pernicious; and even among those which may 
contribute to our happiness, there are some the 
knowledge of which must be referred back to a pe- 
riod which nature itself has clearly determined, 
others which have no real value except so far as 
they have been. purchased by some pain; indeed, 
even those which are not innocent, never ought to 
be lavished upon us for fear of cloying, and bringing 
in their train ennui, and often a disgust of life. 

To form children to happy habits; to prevent 
them from contracting, or to correct those which 
might prove obstacles to their happiness—such is, 
in general, if I do not mistake, the object of moral 
education. But common pleasures, or those which 
we can only enjoy by participation with others— 
such as those attached to the exercise of benefi- 
cence, of generosity, of humanity, and of the other 
social virtues; but, above all, that sentiment which, 
in identifying us with our fellow beings, makes us 
enjoy all their pleasures, suffer all their sorrows, 
are truly those which may contribute most to our 
happiness, and I may add, the best calculated to 
inspire aversion to pernicious pleasures. I may 
then conclude that the principal object of moral 

, education is, to give us the taste and the habit of 
this kind of pleasure. But in order that children 
may seek it and make the enjoyment of it a habit, 
it is first necessary for them to have felt and proved 
it: no one seeks what he knows nothing about, no 
one can act from motives which are never presented 
to his mind. 

We enter into life, if we may so speak, by the 

te of pain. ‘The child weeps as soon as he feels 
t ressure of the air; this delicacy, this mobility 
of the organs, which renders it so sensitive to pain, 
is designed, for the same reason, to give it pleasure, 
of some nature or other, very lively and very attrac- 
tive. We must not then be astonished, that the 
child is so ardent in the pursuit of every thing that 
amuses it, that recreates its senses or salisfics its 
wants; that he demands pleasure incessantly of 
every thing which surrounds him; that he seeks and 
importunes al] those who can contribute to his plea- 
sure; that their presence delights him; that their 
absence makes him uneasy, and draws tears from 
him. Most parents. take all this for attachment, 
tenderness, love; but it is only selfishness. In all 
this the child thinks only of himself; is occupied 
enly with himself. If any one wishes to be con- 
vinced of it, let him only feign to have an urgent 
desire for something that gives much pleasure to a 
child, he will rarely offer it willingly, if at all; he 
will usually refuse it if he is asked for it, and only 
give it up when he is sure of a prompt reward, or 
that-bis generosity will be libera!ly indemnified. 

Every child whose wishes have always been an- 
ticipated, every child accustomed to receive and to 
taste pleasure without ever feeling the wish or the 
necessity of procuring it for others, must soon be 
disgusted with every thing whose enjoyment is fa- 
cilitated to him, must regard as a right every thing 
which is done for him, as injustice every refusal 
and every condition to the accomplishment of his 


cesires or wishes; he will fly into a passion when- 
ever he is contradicted, and become angry, disobe- 
dient, peevish, and end perhaps by hating and re- 
garding as so many enemies those who will wish to 
correct his inclinations or reform his habits. 

Another result of the conduct which is usually 
observed towards children, is to make them regard 
every thing that is done for them as their due, But 
if you are always studying to anticipate the desires 
of your child, always eager to shield it from the 
slightest trouble—in short, if you have always grant- 
ed every thing, without requiring any thing, it is im- 
possible for you not to have planted in his soul two 
vices, the two greatest scourges of society—I mean 
pride and selfishness. 

Pride.—-A child accustomed to find no obstacles 
to his wishes, cannot fail to perceive the difference 
in his own condition and that of others who are in- 
cessantly going, coming, and toiling for him; for 
truly, since so many people take so much trouble 
for him, he who takes none for others must be of 
another and a superior nature. Add to this the 
profound admiration of the governess, the aunt, the 
grandmother, for every word that comes out of his 
mouth, for his gentility, his good appearance, &c. 
Here is certainly more than enough to turn his 
head; we “great children” are often so affected 
ourselves, 

Selfishness.--A child brought up, as we here sup- 
pose, must evidently make himself the centre of 
every thing, refer every thing to himself, and only 
occupy himself with others as they can be useful 
to his pleasures. Why should he-render a service 
in order to obtain one, if he can obtain it without? 

Why should he take a step to procure a pleasure, if 
he has only to move his lips for this pleasure to 
come to him? If it is, then, the nature of children 
to become selfish, it is ourselves who are inexcusa- 
ble in allowing them thus to isolate themselves, 
when so many ties bind them to us, in allowing 
them to shut up their hearts from us, when we have 
so many means of penetrating theirs. 

However weak parents may be, it is impossible, 
if they do not wish to make their children monsters, 
that they should always continue this line of con- 
duct towards them. In proportion as a child grows 
up, it becomes from day to day more difficult to sa- 
tisfy all his desires, to execute all his wishes. If, 
however, all his wishes have been gratified hereto- 
fore; if every thing has been granted him, and no- 
thing required of him, why change our conduct to- 
wards him precisely when his physical and moral 
faculties begin to strengthen? Are his inclinations 
and habits weakened because he has grown taller? 
You will, perhaps, point out to him the future mis- 
fortunes that await him if he perseveres in those 
habits, if he continues to abandon himself to these 
inclinations; but what is the future to him who is 
never occupied but with the present? What are 
future evils, evils which he has never felt, in com- 
parison with present pleasure, of which he knows 
the full value? Will you urge the impossibility of 
satisfying him? But what is impossibility to him 
who has always found every thing possible? It is 
simply injustice aud ill-will on your part. 

It will, perhaps, be observed to me, that I do not 
place sufficient dependence upon the development 
of reason; yet it is precisely his reason which ac- 
cuses us, and justifies him ia his own eyes. Human 
reason, and especially that which guides our child- 
hood, is, in general, only the product of experience 
and of habit. Your child has always found persons 
eager to accomplish all bis desires. You have con- 
stantly obeyed all his wishes. ‘This connection has 
long been established in his train, and has acquired 
so much the more force as it is the more agreeable 
to him. It is his reason itself which shows him un- 
just and ill-intentioned people, in all those who con- 
tradict his habits and inclinations. And what must 





a feeling of injustice and ill-will in those whom he 


regards as the enemies to his pleasure, produee in 
the soul of a child—anger, rage, hatred. Yes I 
maintain it, the malignant passions are always the 
product of a bad education. 

It will, doubtless, be objected here, that I leaye 
to parents and children but one alternative, and that 
an embarrassing one; for, on one side, if we always 
yield to the wishes of children, pride and selfish. 
ness will necessarily take possession of their souls, 
on the other side, if we resist them and contradict 
them, they must necessarily be delivered up to ma- 
lignant passions. However, we must either resigt 
or yield to their wishes. 

We may do better: we may prevent them from 
having desires or wishes which they will be obliged 
to resist, or we may resist them in an indirect man 
ner; for the essential object of moral education is; 
not to make children do what we wish, but to make 
them wish it. But to accomplish that, we must first 
begin by. really wishing it ourselves. Let. no sur. 
prise be manifested at my here questioning the 
reality of such wishes on the part of parents; it is 
but too true, that they are hardly ever convinced of 
this truth; and it is this indecision which so often 
leads them to the temptation of resisting it. Can 
threats, reproaches, orders given, countermanded, 
and contradicted a hundred times in the same day, 
be honoured with the name of wishes? But chil. 
dren are never mistaken in this respect. Slaves to 
our caprices, holding their existence and all the 
pleasures which make them love it, from us, they 
learn early to observe, to study our tastes, our in: 
clinations and our characters. If they find us weak, 
irresolute, undecided, their imaginations immediate. 
ly magnify the pleasures of which we wish to de- 
prive them, the pain to which we wish to subject ' 
them. The temptation to resist takes possession of 
their minds with the hope of conquering, and gains 
strength, if I may so speak, from all our weakness. 
If, on the contrary, they are thoroughly convinced 
of our energy and determination of character, they 
take their resolution, and no longer place their hap- 
piness on a resistance to a will which they know te 
be immoveable. I do not recommend that you should 
command as a despot, and make yourself obeyed as 
a tyrant; man is debased by the fear inspired bya 
fellow creature. I wish still Jess that you should 
make him regard the yoke of your will as that of 
necessity, because we only regard as such that 
which is imposed on us by nature. But, what is 
better than all that, make him consider the execo- 
tion of your wishes as a pleasure done to you, are 
service tendered to you—in short, as a means of 
contributing to your happiness. 

But why, it will be said, have recourse to such 
complicated cares, if by vigorous punishment, we 
can immediately obtain the same result? Obtain 
the same result!—doubtless, if the only thing to bé 
considered were immediate obedience; but, I repeat 
it, the aim of education is not to produce obedience, 
but to make the child feel pleasure in doing every 
thing we wish. He must then be truly convinced 
that in doing your will he really contributes to your 
happiness; for man attaches himself to others still 
more by the good he does than by what he receives. 
But can a child ever believe that he contributes to 
vour happiness, and consequently become attached 
to you by acts of obedience which you force from 
him by punishment? And do you always force those 
acts of obedience? How many times does it hap- 
pen that he grows callous to what he calls your ty- 
ranny, and that he would rather bleed than yield to 
you? You have then excited in his soul malignant 
passions, you have made him proof both to barbari- 
ty and weakness, while he yegards himseil as a bere 
and a martyr. 





A mild tempered woman, is as a balsam that heals 
matrimonial sorrows, 





A perverse woman, is like a perpetual blister. 
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Pepicrees oF THorovGH-BRED Horses. 
ished for the “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Cae, by the author of ““Aunals of the Turf.” . 
(Continued from page 143.) 

91. Lzonipas, is now rising 8 years old, in high 
order; he was got by Col. Loyd’s ‘Traveller (who 
was by Morton’s imported ‘Traveller, out of the im- 

rted mare Jenny Cameron:) Leonidas’ dam was 
got by Morton’s ‘Traveller, out of Col. ‘Tasker’s im- 

rted mare Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian. 

March, 1782. Joun P. Posy, 


92, Fortunatus, a fine dark bay, 4 years old 
this spring, and very active, 15 hands and a half 
high; was got by Mr. Conway’s celebrated running 
horse, Black-and-all-Black, supposed to be the fléet- 
est horse on the continent; his dam was a full bred 
daughter of Col. ‘T'ayloe’s horse Yorick. 

March, 1782. Tucxande GoocHLaAnND. 


93. Cuaupius, a fine bay, near 154 hands high, 
rising 5 years old; he was got by old Janus, out of 
Celer. The dam of Celer by the imported horse 
Aristotle, out of an imported mare. 

March, 1782. Ayprew Meape. 


94. Campen was got by old Janus, his dam the 
noted running mare Poll Haxen, by Jolly Roger, out 
of as high a bred mare as any in the state. 

Harry Gatnes. 

King and Queen County, 1782. 


95. Camituus, a beautiful bay, prettily marked, 
near 15 hands high, was got by Mr. Burwell’s Tra- 
veller, his dam Camilla, (one of the largest and 
finest mares in America,) was got by old Fearnought, 
his grandam by the noted imported horse Dab- 
ster, on a full blooded beautiful mare. Camillus is 
half brother to Mr. Burwell’s Eclipse, and has the 
bleod on both sides of the finest horses imported in- 
to this country. Joun Gorpvon. 

Prince George, April, 1782. 


Acrmon, a beautiful high formed chesnut, 15 
bands high, and rising six years old. He was got 
by Mr. Dandridge’s Fearnought, his dam by old 
Fearnought, his grandam by old Jolly Roger, out 
of a fine mare purchased in England by the late 
Col. Chiswell. Actawon’s sire by old Fearnought, 
out of Col. Byrd’s imported mare Calista. 

z ‘Tuomas Woo.priner. 

Chesterfield, May, 1712. 

97. Grenavier, a beautiful bey, now rising sever 
years old, 5 feet six inches high, was got by Wilkes, 
whose sire was old Figure, esteemed one of the best 
horses ever imported; his dam was got by Selim, 
his grandam by Brittania, his great grandam by 
Childers, his g. g. Zrandam by Hero, an imported 
horse, his g. g. g. grandam by Bulrock. aE 

Tuomas Eaton, 


Petersburg, Va, May, 1782. 


98. Boxer was got by the imported horse Med- 
ley, his dam by Col. Baylor's Fearnought, his grand- 
dam by old Jolly Roger, out of a full bred import- 
ed mare. ‘The dam of Boxer was also the dam of 
the noted running horse Tantrum, and the black 
horse owned by Col. Larkin Smith. 
Joun Cuan. 
Goochland County, Va. Feb. 1797. 


_ 99. Oremico, a beautiful bay, 15 hands high, ris- 
ing » years old, was got by the imported horse Med- 
ley, his dam by Lindsey’s Arabian, his grandam by 
the imported horse Oscar, his great grandam. by the 


1 brated mare Old Jason... Young Figure’s dam was 


noted imported horse Vampire, upon Braxton's im- 
ported mare. Kitty Fisher. ’ 
New Castle, Feb. 1797. Nicuouas Syme. 


100. Meptey, a beautiful grey, 154 hands high, 
rising six years old; he was got by Hart’s imported 
Medley, his dam by Sir Peyton Skipwith’s Black- 
and-all-Black, his grandam by Bay Bolton, his great 
grandam by old Partner, his g. g. grandam by Longs- 
dale, his g. g. g. grandam by old Fearnought. 
Tuomas Wuite. 

Hanover County, Va. March. 1782. 


101. Spancxoss, a beautiful bay, 6 years old this 
spring, near 16 hands high, was got by Winston’s 
noted horse Junius, his dam by Jolly Roger, grand- 
dam by Fearnought. 
March, 1797. Bens. Tovr. 
102. Americus, a fine bay, 16 hands bigh, 6 years 
old this spring; he was got by Shark, his dam by 
Wildaire, his grand dam by Vampire, out of Col. 
Braxton’s imported mare, Kitty Fisher. 

Joun Hoskins. 
King and Queen County, Va. Feb. 1799. 
103. Meuzar, a fine bay, full 16 hands high; he 
was got by old Medley, his dam by Wildaire, his 
grandam by Vampire, out of Col. Braxton’s import- 
ed mare Kitty Fisher. Joun Hoskins. 
King and Queen County, Va. Feb. 1799. 


104, ApamanTeE, a fine bay, 154 hands high, ris- 
ing seven years old, he was got by Boxer, his 
dam by Lindsey’s Arabian, his grandam by the no- 
ted horse Oscar, out of Braxton’s imported mare 
Kitty Fisher. 

April, 1799. Nicuoras Yarns. 

105. Terecrarn, a beautiful bay, elegant form, 
strong and boney, 15 hands high, five years old next 
May; was got by Lamplighter, his dam by old Wil- 
daire, grandam by Gen. Nelson’s Rockingham, great 
grandam by Spanking Roger, g. g. grandam by Jol- 
ly-Roger. M, ANDExson. 

King William, Va. March, 1800. 


(To be continued ) 





Exrract To THE E.pirorn—patTEp 
Tallahassee, (Florida,) June 15, 1828. 

“You will see by the request I make, (for a copy 
of the rules of the Baltimore Association,) that 
the spirit for the “improvement of the breed of 
horses,” has extended to this distant territory. We 
are about forming a club, which has for its objects 
the same results as the ‘‘Maryland Association;” 
and I am deputed to request of you the rules of 
your club, or any other you may have and can 
spare. Our funds will be amply sufficient to induce 
the northern horses ([ mean those of Georgia and 
South Carolina,) to come this way on their journey 
to Mobile and New Orleans. The distance by land 
from here to New Orleans is 250 miles land, and 300 
steam boat carriage. Seven hundred and fifty dollars 
was offered this day, on the public square, for a fine 
son of Sir Archie. It was refused, and the cult will 
remain in the neighbourhood for the benefit of those 
who may choose to embrace the opportunity of 
getting the stock of his celebrated sire. Any other 
information relative to that sport, will be very ac- 
ceptable.” 

PEDIGREE OF FIGURE. 

Mr. SKINNER, Marietta, July 10, 1828. 
. Dear Sir,—Whilst at Annapolis, a few days since, 
I copied Figure’s pedigree from Mr. Green’s paper 
of March 12, !767, It follows. _ ' 

“Figure was bred by the Duke of Hamilton. He 
was got by Old: Figure, (a grey;) Old Figure by an 
Arabian. * His dam wae the dam of Bowles’ Cyrus, 
and got by Young Standout; his grandam the cele 


mare, Mariamoe, was got by Partner, he by Jig: 
and Jig by the Byerly Tark, sire of Black , 
and sire.of: the.Duke of Rutland’s Bonny Black, re- 
puted the best mare ever. bred in England. . Part- 
ner was the sire of Tartar, who got King Herod 
and Favourite. Mariamne’s dam by the Bald Gal- 
loway, sire of Grey Robinson, dam of Regulus. 
Bald Galloway by St. Viector’s Barb. -He was never 
beat.” 

1 send you also the pedigree of Mr. Hall’s Union. 


UNION © 


Was bred by Dr. Hamilton, of Schoolfield, Prince 
George’s county. He was got by Governor Eden's 
imported horse Slim; his dam by Figure, Susie 
by Dove, great grandam by Othello out of Selima. 
‘Taken from a paper of 1783, It is short, but of 
first rate. All his male ancestors were im 5 
I saw many others, but they were not interésting. 
With respect and esteem, n'y 





SYME’S WILDAIR. - 
Mr. SKINNER, Red House, N. C., July 12, 1828: 
Sir,—I ‘have nOticed a communication’ in’ the 


“Farmer” of July 4th, (No. 16, vol.10,) respetting 
Syme’s Wildair, and ‘as I have been teferred to; 
{ will, for the satisfaction of the writer under the 
signature of “J.” in the communication alluded to, 


and all other amateurs of the blood horse, give a 

true account of Wildair, commonly called "s 

Wildair. : 
Wripair was bred and foaled in Virginia, the 


property of a Mr. Randolph, (the father of the late 
Governor Thomas M. Randolph.) He afterwards 
became the property of Col. John Syme, of Hano- 
ver county, Va., where he stood manf seasons, when 
he was moved higher up in Virginia. He was uni- 
formly called Syme’s Wildair. He was a bright 
bay, 154 hands high, with a beautiful forehead, and 
having uncommonly fine eyes. He proved to be a 
most valuable stock getter, and was one ‘of the 
finest bred horses ever raised in Virginia. He was 
got by Old Fearnought; his dam by. Jolly Roger,’ 
out of the imported mare Kitty Fisher. ere was 
but one more Wildair of any note or value, which 
stoud to the North,and was imported by Mr. De- 
lancey. He was got by Old.Cade, and was bought 
up and re-shipped to England. “y 
Avrior oF “AnnaLs or THE Tur¥.” 
P. S. The pedigree of Sir Hal shall be ads ch 
to the Farmer, as requested, with other valuable 
pedigrees. 





MISCHLLANBOUS. 





INSTINCT... a nds 

When caterpillars, observes Mr. Smellie,. are 
shaken from a tree, in whatever direction they de- 
scend, they all instantly turn towards the cateand 
climb upwards, though till now they ‘have never 
been on the surface of the ground. oY 

The. vegetable kingdom offers us» examples: of 
simple instinct equally singular and marvellous. 
Thus the stalk of the convolvulus twines.from, the 
left or east by the south te the west, the face being to- 
wards the south: the phaseolis vulgaris, or. kidney- 
bean, pursues the same course: -while,the honey- 
suckle and the hop take a perfectly reverse. direc- 
tion.’ Who will reveal to.us the cause of thesé-dif- 
part ‘ os hed ae ‘ 

e ephex or ichneumon wasp, in its -perfee 

state, feeds on the nectary of flowers; but.as soon 4s © 
she is fitted to deposite her eggs, she becomesacts- - 
ated by an appetite .of another kind. © She: first 
bores a small cylindrical. hole in a sandy soilpinto 
which, by accurately turning round, she drops anegg: 


oe 





Mariamne, dam of Sir Ralph Gore’s famous grey 





she then seeks out a-small green éaterpillar that in- 
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habits the leaves of the cabbage plant, and which 
she punctures with her sting, yet so slightly and de- 
licately as not to kill it: she then rolls it up into a 
circle, and places it in the sandy nest immediately 


. over the egg. She continues the pursuit till she 


. 


reefing, is well known to the na 
ers; I have had the shatmanitenss 


has counted twelve, and has, in like manner, de- 
posited twelve caterpillars one over the other; and 
repeats the same process till she has exhausted her- 
self of her entire stock of eggs. She immediately 
closes the holes and dies, intrusting her eggs to the 
parent heat of the sun. The egg in each separate 
cell or aperture is soon hatched. and finds its food 
duly prepared for it. [t feeds progressively on the 
twelve caterpillars, and by the time it has exhausted 
them, becomes fitted for and converted into a cbry. 
salis: in due time it awakes from its dormancy, 
works its way to the surface of the earth, throws 
off its chrysalid investment, finds itself accommo- 
dated with wings, rises into the atmosphere, feed 
on the honey of plants instead of on maggots; and 
at length pursues the very same train of actions to 
~~ e itself with a progeny which was pursued 
y the parent insect the year before. 

We are told by Galen, that on opening a goat big 
rs te »he found one of the young ones alive, 
-which he Fastily snatched up, apd took it into a 
room where there were various dilecis severally fit- 
ted for the purpose, with wine, oil, honey, milk, 
grains and fruits. The litle kid first rose upon its 
feet and walked; then shook itself, and scratched 
its side with one of its hoofs: it next smelt alter- 
nately at all the dishes before it, and at last fixed 
upon and licked up the milk In this case the sense 
of smell went distinctly in aid of the instinctive 
search after food, and determined the particular 
kind; so that the instinct and the sensation co- 
operated. [ Good. 


Mrracutovus Preservation or Lire sy a Doe. 


. The Manchester Chronicle states, that as some 
children were playing on the banks of a stream near 
Welsh Pool, about the 20th ult. two of them fell in, 
who must have perished but for the sagacity of a 
dog belonging to a factory near by, who. jumped in 
oan laid hold of the child nearest to him, which he 
brought towards the shore. ‘The nobie animal, as 
gifte with an extraordinary degree of sagacity un- 

ler such an emergency, as soon as be felt a footing 
for himself although in the water, let go his hold 
from the child, and immediately rushed in to the res 
cue of the other, which he providentially accomplish- 
ed, while one of the playmates of the children suc- 
ceeded in drawing the first child from the place where 
the dog left it. If he had not at the moment rush- 
ed in the second time, the other child would have 
been drowned, for the poor little thing was exhavst- 
ed by its struggles, and had sunk and risen to the 
surface of the water the third time. 


COTTON DUCK. 

A number of publications which have lately ap- 
peared, speak in very favourable terms of cotton 
canvass fot shipping. ‘The annexed certificates are 
copied from Niles” Register. 

: Pensacola Bay, Feb. 5th, 1827. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of 21st December, 
which I this day receis ed, immediately on my arri- 
val bere—I had only a main-top sail of cotton that 
was bent at Norfolk in March last, and had been in 
constant use nearly the whole time since. My ship 
has been actually at sea 240 days, and sailed 18,587 
miles in-the above. period, including the hurricane 
montbs, which were excessively boisterous, and this 





- sh ay ban the main-top sail, it was always car- 
sled. a 


: jong as practicable, “, 

* ‘The injuries Shick top-sails sustain from frequent 
commission- 
top-sail mid- 
die-stitched, to strengthen the sewing, which had 


given way ‘in several places, and I 





amie 


now pronounce 
it as good as it ever was, having this day examined 
it minutely, to enable me to make this report. Cot- 
ton sails hold more wind, are much more pliable 
and easily handled, and upon the whole I think 
highly of them for square- sails. 

J. WILKINSON. 


Baltimore, March 22, 1828. 


We the undersigned, owners, masters, and sail- 
makers of the city of Baltimore, certify that the 
ship Peruvian, of this port, was completely clothed 
with cotton duck, manufactured by Chas. Crook, jr. 
of Baltimore; and that it is now upwards of three 
years in service, during which time the Peruvian 
has been three voyages to the Puaeific ocean and 
vack to this port, nutwithstsnding it is our unam 
mous opinion that said clothing is quite suffi ient 
for a voyage to South America. 

MATItHEW KELLY, 
THOMAS A LANE, 
EDW'‘D HULBROUK, 
WiLLiAM GRAY, 

B. MEZICK, 

All the other statements correspond with these. 
But these are sufficient to establish the value of this 
interesiiug manulacture. We believe that it will 
do mor jor the south, than the peuple of that sec- 
tion 0: our country can suffer from the niuch abused 
taritt. Our ships wiil soon be generally, clothed 
with the products of our own fields and our own 
workshops, and the “bits of striped bunting” will 
not fivat less gracefully in the air on account of 
either. 








Prorits or a VINEYARD- 
Col. Aldum, near Georgetown, D. C- from two and 
a baif acres,in 1826, cleared between eleven and 
twelve hundred dojlars; and, on an average of ten 
years, after the three first, has found the vine to 
yield four hundred gallons tothe acre. [JV. ¥. Far. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Published in 1775 and 1810--and JVewspapers and 
Periodicals in. the U.S. in 1828, 
Number in Numberin Number in 
the year the year the year 
1775. 1810. 1828. 
Q9 
78 
17 
21 
11 
26 
161 


22 


STATES. 


Maine ‘ 
Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland ° 
Dis. of Columbia . 
Virginia 2 2 
North Carolina .72 
South Carolina 3 10 
Georgia ° = o 
Florida . ‘ J 1 
Alabama 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 

Qhio . 
Indiana. 
Michigan 

Ilnois 

Missouri ‘ 
Arkansas ‘ 
Cherokee Nation 


$2 . 
12 
14 
6 
il 
66 
8 
71 
2 
21 
6 
23 
10 


4 
10 
6 
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—— 
Beaxecey Warears ror Rueumatism. 


One of the editor’s sons has been visited for two 
or three years, especially in the hottest weather, with, 
violent attacks of Rheumatism. He has been 
suaded to send him to Berkeley, where his friends 
aver they have seen the most desperate cases cured 
by bathing in the waters of that celebrated spring 
and he has sent him with great confidence of most 
comfortable accommodation to Thomas’ hotel, Bath 
Morgan county, formerly Berkeley, Virginia. - 

‘The proprietor of this establishment informs his 
friends and the public, that he has taken the house 
formerly kept by Mrs. Abbernatha, where he in. ' 
tends keeping a boarding house; he bores his ex. 
ertions to please will give general satisfaction. 

Travellers can take the stage for Hanceck, where 
they can procure hacks for these springs. 

He has also procured Col. Gustine’s house and 
good stables. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Wi 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No 4, Botoly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 «3:00 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohie ordinary, 3.00 4 4.00-- good red span. 
gled, 5.00 a6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 @ 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 @3.59 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.90. 

FLourn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.624 a 4.75; city mills, 4.374 24.50; Susque 
hanna, 4.374 a 4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50— Gram, best 
red wheat, .85 a .99—best white wheat, .90 a 1.05 —op 
dinary to goud, .75 a .80--Corn, .33 a .35—Rye, .46— 
Oats, .20 a4 .22—Beans, 1.50—Peas, .60 a .75—Croven 
seeD, 3.50 a 3.75—Timorny, 1.50 a 2.25—OrcHam 
Grass SEED, 2.25 a3—Herd’s 1 00 a 1.50—Lucerne $144 
.50 pr. |b —Bar ey, .604 62—FLAXxseED, .75 a.80— 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 @ .14—Alabama, .11 4.124 
Mississippi .10 a .18—North Carolina, .10 @ .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a .104— Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 21 a .214—bbls. 
.23 a .24—-Woo , common, unwashed, .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .26% 
.30—full do. .30 a 50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220—Country. dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—watep. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bb]. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.2% 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 a6.50; No. 2, 6.00; No.3, 
3.50 a 3.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10; do. Eastern 
Shore, 123—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 ¢ 
-28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 

For the last two days there has been but little de- 
mand for corn. Sales were made yesterday at 34 4 35 
cts.; and one sale this morning at 33 cts. 
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AGRICULTURE. 








(From Tiuecock’s Essay on Wool.) 
“SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Ox THE Causes: witen ACT IMMEDIATELY UPON 
THE FLEECE. caer 
turalist has commonly classed the tribe 
Lee eres fleece, the colour of the face me 
legs, by the structure of the ears, the horns, the tail 
and ‘the rump. The grazier classes them precisely 
+9 the same manner, but instead of using the term 
- ies, he cons#fers each class asa distinct “breed; 
vain order to distinguish the varieties which he 
saansives, he calls them ‘cross breeds.” The term, 
eee be colffessed, arises naturally from his pe- 
euliar pursuits, and is by no means improper. The 
woolstapler, on’ the other hand, whose attention Is 
confined chiefly to the fleece, has his peculiar er. 
rangement; he distinguishes the hairy sheep, that 
which yields*vtool nfugled with hair, and the pire 
wool-bearing animal. ‘The first of these classe: is 
evidently unconnected with his profession. In ‘he 
coats of the two last he observes numberless diisi- 
milarities, and arranges them according to the 20- 
lour of the pile, the length of the staple, the oil 
upon which the fleece was produced, and the cow- 
try where it was shorn. These are the principal 
ints to which he attends. The last is of no cn- 
sequence, except so fur as it is connected with dis 
knowledge of the district. It then serves to gve 
him a general idea of the wool which happensto 
be the subject of discourse. Hence he most can- 
monly-connects with his description of the flece, 
the name of the kingdom or the county wher: it 
was grown. He speaks of the wool of Spain, of 
Portugal, or of Germany; of the fleeces of Sussx, 
of Norfolk, of Shropshire, of Northumberland or 
of Scotland; and conveys to the ear of another {fa- 
, by the epithet which he uses, an idea of is 
rties of the wool, as correct as ihe graziers 
do of sheep when they speak to each other of the 
Norfolk, the Ryeland, the Cheviot, or the Dishlsy 
weTbe division of fleeces into distinct classes, which 
the woolstapler so constantly adopts, and finds so 
yseful in his business, is intimately connected with 
a fact in natural history, which ha been long since 
established beyond all possibility £ doubt, that the 
sheep is so constituted as to yiels a fleece peculiar- 
ly appropriated to its distinct 2reed; and that at 
every annual return of the seaon for shearing, the 
same animal, under the sam circumstances, will 
afford a similar kind of wol. If, therefore, the 
colour of the pile was oncehite, it will be found 
so again; if the staple was bng, it will return in the 
same form: if it was coars and hairy, it will be so 
still. A temporary and artial alteration may be 
produced in the fleece, bycircumstances which we 
shall notice hereafter; bv there is no reason to sup- 
se that in any case theconstitution of the animal 
is so changed, as to yiel a kind of wool perma- 
nently different from tht which it once afforded. 
The operation of slightr causes upon wool is con- 
stantly visible, and thei effects have been noticed 
with some degree of pecision; but the consequen- 
ees which some of themore violent ones produce, 
such as affect very sddenly the temperature to 
which sheep are expsed, their nourishment and 
their health, have bee: suffered to pass unrecorded 
and perhaps too oftenunobserved. The degree of 
information we at preent possess, induces us to at- 
tribute the slight vaation, which we perceive in 
the fleeces of the sare flock at different seasons of 
shearing them, not t the constitution of the ani- 
mal, or to any changwhich takes place in its cta- 
racteristic peculiaritie, but to the influence of éx- 
ternal circumstanceswhich are perpetually va'y- 








ing, and seldom, if e2r, change in a similar min- 
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ner, throughout two succeeding years. If the fact, 
that the fleeces which the sheep produces are simi- 
lar to each other, be well established, and if it be 
not in the power of the less violent causes to pro- 
duce a material difference in them; then nothing 
can more strongly evince how important it is for 
the wool grower to mark well the peculiarities of 
his flock; to place no dependence upon accidental 
and external circumstances for the production of 
good fleeces, but to rely entirely, and with confi- 
dence upon the properties with which nature has 
endowed his sheep. 

The perpetuity of animal properties is scarcely 
any where more strikingly exhibited, than in the 
certainty and regularity with which the parent 
sheep convey to their offspring their own distin- 
guishing characteristics. It is easy to trace the fea- 
tures, and to observe the disposition and the fleece 
of both its progenitors in the lamb, but so blended 
and softened as to produce a character distinctly 
its own. What an amazing field for the exercise 
of human genius and assiduity has the Great Dis- 
poser of nature opened by this arrangement! In 
this, as in most other instances, he has committed 
to man’s own hands the management of his com- 
forts. By this means the shepherd is enabled te 
combine the peculiarities of his flock with those of 
another, and to improve them both. It was upon 
this circumstance that the great Bakewell seized, 
and by means of it produced a race of sheep which 
will convey his name to future generations, His 
example diffused a spirit of experimental enter- 
prise among his brethren, who have acted upon 
his ideas with the most happy success, and promises 
to extend its influence until the first of human arts 
has attained a degree of perfection which it is not 
possible to describe. It is upon this combination of 
the parents’ properties in their offspring that we de- 
pend for the future improvement of the British fleece, 
and hope that those to whose superintendance it is 
eetrusted, will not be satisfied until every individual 
qnadrupec, which produces weol, shall possess its 
full share of utility. 

The improvement of wool, it should ever be re- 
collected, consists in rendering it better adapted to 
manufactures. Alterations, which fail of this grand 
purpose, if produced by design, are trifling and con- 


‘temptible. If they render it less susceptible of an 


application to useful purposes, they, and the abet- 
tors of them, deserve the severe reprehension of an 
enlightened agriculturist, who declares that “the 
debasement of the fleece is an act of treason against 
the state.” But manufactures are so very change- 
able, and their demand for the raw material. has 
been so uncertain in past ages, that the grazier 
ought to observe, with the keen eye of a statesman, 
the publick and the domestic occurrences of the 
moment, if he would produce from the backs of 
his sheep a commodity, which shall possess the 
highest intrinsic value, and be* most assiduously 
sought after. 

It would be folly to attempt the description of a 
sheep which would yield, in every country, the 
most valuable fleece. The circumstances of na- 
tions differ so widely from each other, and their 
manners, their clothing, and their manufactures 
are so very various, that the wool which is of the 
utmost value with one people, is very lightly esteem- 
ed amongst others. The agricultural system adopt- 
ed in Bucharia, an extensive country in Asia, where 
sheep are cultivated with as much attention as in 
many parts of Europe, furnishes one of the most 
striking illustrations of this remark. In these wes- 
tern parts of the old world, the preference is given to 
white fleeces, and that for reasons which are deem- 
ed the most weighty; but there black sheep are 
more esteemed, because they furnish a kind of fur 
which is much worn, and sold for a great price 
among the neighbouring people. In Europe, we 
rear them on account of the carcass; but ia that 





part of Asia they are kept for the sake of the skin. 
Here the older sheep are slaughtered, and the 
lambs are nourisied to supply their places; but 
there the lambs are destroyed, and the ewes are 
preserved so long as they are productive. Among. 
us a woolly coat is an object of the first importance, 
but the inhabitants of that region are solicitous that 
their flocks should be distinguished for theiregser- 
ing of soft and silky hair. So greatly 0 Baton 
differ in their ideas of beauty, utility, and intrmsi 
value! In a country mgland, therefore, whose 
woollen manufactures are- phed. aad where 
many of the articles are destined to a foreign. m 
ket, it behoves the inhabitants to observe the taste 
and the prejudices of every people, to suit the 
goods to the ideas of excellence which their custome. 
ers entertain, and to push their trade to the utmast 
extent. While endeavouring to attain these grand- 
objects, the manufacturer calls perpetually upon 
the wool grower to assist him by adopting those 
breeds of sheep which yield a fleece the best adapt- 
ed to the purpose. He entreats him not to beso 
prejudiced to old families, and to ancient modes of 
management, like his ancestors, as to submit with 
reluctance to the constant and imperious influence 
of manufactures. He solicits him not to counter- 
act the efforts of the loom, but to anticipate as 
much as possible its demands. He assures the 
breeders of sheep that their interests and bis own run 
precisely in the same direction; that fabrics welk 
supported and abundantly supplied with the raw 
material have the best chance of maintaining their 
ground, that then they afford the largest return for 
capital and labour and that the profits are always 
divided between them both. He entreats them to 
recollect that he has in no case deserted his coadju- 
tors but with the utmost regret; that if has always 
been in consequence of circumstances, over which 
neither he nor they had any control, and that he 
has been the first to point out to them the new kind 
of wool which they ought ta enltivate. 

The causes whieh produce such an astonishing 
variety in fleeces, are in a great measure unknown 
to us; and when attributed to the constitution of 
the animal, it is traced to a source calculated to 
convince the world of our ignorance. But as the 
effects which proceed from the influences of blood 
are always uniform, it affords a basis upon which 
the sheep-master may found his conduct with th» 
utmost confidence, and enables him to foretell the 
result of combinations in the breeding system with 
wonderful precision. Yet how it is that the colour 
of one fleece differs so totally from that of another; 
that one portion of an animal should produce an 
opaque and brittle hair, while another yields a trans- 
parent and elastic wool; why ia some breeds the 
fleece should be confined to the carcass, and in 
others envelope almost the whole animal; why some 
families of sheep produce white wool, although their 
faces and legs are black; and whence it is that we 
never find the converse of this, a race of sheep with 
white faces and legs, producing black fleeces, we 
cannot tell. Our ignorance upon these subjects is* 
universal and complete; and, perhaps, like many 
questions of a similar kind, which may be very 
easily asked, both with respect to sheep and qua- 
drupeds of a different description, all inquiries 
instituted with a view of removing it, must Jon 
remain unanswered, notwithstanding the illustra. 
tions. of the learned, aud the practical observa- 
tions of the most attentive grazier. The breed of 





spotted sheep, so common in the parks of our no- ° 
bility, is very different from that which is intended - 


when we speak of one with white faces and legs 
producing a black fleece. In the vast variety, which 
the characteristic marks of this tribe assume in 
their distribution over the body of the sheep; and 
in their dimensions, it is possible perhaps to find 
an individual whose fleece is black, and its face and 





limbs entirely colourless; yet we have no reason te 
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think that. there exists a breed of this description, a 
race which has communicated the peculiarity from 
the parents to the offspring through a number of 
succeeding generations. 

There is no other breed of sheep in which nature 
distributes the colours so capriciously as in the 
spotted one. Most of these, which yield a fleece of 
a hue different from that of their extremities, exhi- 
miueaen dency to produce lambs of a darker cast 
tham themselves; so that the flock, if left without 

the superintending care of its possessor, would in a 
few generations become entirely black. ‘This re- 
mark has been made by some of the most intelli- 

ent breeders. It is deduced from their intimate 

owledge of the animal, and from the care and 
watchfulness which they find absolutely necessary 
in order to preserve the beauteous whiteness of its 
fleece. Had they recollected the early history of 
the sheep, when it had departed but little from the 
undomesticated state, had the facts which have 
been mentioned in the former part of this section 
recurred to their memory, it is probable that the 
circumstance would not have surprised them.— 
They would have pronounced, with less hesitation, 
their opinion, “that nature in this instance was onl 
endeavouring to return to that course from whic 
the genius and industry of man had long compelled 
her to deviate.” Sv pertinaciously does she seek 
this ancient path, as sometimes to produce even 
from unstained mates, in whose formation and 
fleeces culture has produced its most complete and 
boasted alterations, a sooty coloured lamb, as if to 
remind us that though constrained in these well 
bred flocks to wear a fashionable garb, she is ready 
on every relaxation of discipline to exchange it for 
a more loose and humble attire. ‘The flocks, also, 
with black and dingy faces, in whose fleeces the 
tendency to degenerate has been most frequently 
noticed, and whence the conclusion was drawn that 
the original breeds were entirely of a dusky hue, 
are very widely scattered over the surface of the 
tlobe F-ven in countries of the highest polish, and 
where the utmost attention has been given to their 
wool, they range almost without’a Variety, and 
evince how much may still be expected in the cul 
tivation of an animal which both feeds and clothes 
us. The breed which is distinguished by the white- 
ness of its face, is confined within much narrower 
limits, abounds most in the richer districts, is gene- 
fally found both at home and abroad to produce 
the longer wools, and even in countries where it 
ranges over wide extended hills, is commonly deew- 
ed the most tender animal. 

But the peculiarities of blood are connected not 
only with the colour of the fleece; they have also a 
most material influence upon the structure of the 
pile. The filaments, which different breeds of sheep 

duce, are much more various in their nature 
than those who are not accustomed to observe them 
will readily conceive. When examined with the 
assistance of the microscope, the only mode of be- 
eoming acquainted with the minuter properties of 
wool, the filaments of white fleeces appear perfect- 
ly transparent and colourless; they bear a very 

t resemblance to shreds of nicely spun glass. 

me very good judges of wool have spoken of it, 
as though they doubted the correctness of this de- 
scription, and seem to consider it as an opaque, but 
_ polished substance; yet it appears to be indubitably 
transparent, by the effect which it produces upon 
the rays of light when thrown through it froma 
mirror to the Jens of the instrument. It re- 
racts them agreeably to the laws of transparent 
substances, and precisely with the same appearances 
as the crystallization of salts by means of the solar 
microscope. But the hairy parts of the staple, 
when seen through similar instruments, appear per- 
fectly opaque; where they change to wool, they be- 
eome clear and transpicuous; another circumstance, 
if en additional one were wanting, to convince us 





that the coat of the sheep does not differ very es- 
sentially from that of other quadrupeds. ‘The pile 
of a black sheep, although it seems to possess eve- 
ry quality of wool when examined by an unassisted 
eye, is, nevertheless, destitute of that clearness 
which the combination of lenses exhibits. Its opa- 
city, however, is not always uniform. I have some- 
times seen a black filament, studded with white 
transparent spots dispersed through its whole length; 
which shows, most evidently, that its opacity and 
colour is rather the effect of the arrangement in 
the particles composing the pile, than any particu- 
lar secretion formed by the skin of the animal.— 
The surface of black filaments appears, so far as 
can be discerned, smooth and uniform, like that of 
whiter ones, and their outlines as well defined, so 
that the colour is probably owing to something dis- 
tinct from that arrangement of surface which ab- 
sorbs or dissipates the light. ‘The transparency of 
wool, which has been found most perfect in the 
best kind of fleeces, seems to be connected with 
the breed of the sheep, and is therefore an object 
worthy of the wool grower’s attention. 

There are some other breeds of sheep which 
yield a wool remarkable for its brilliancy; although 
the pile be not perfectly opaque, yet the surface of 
it seems to possess a very fine polish, like that of a 
metalic needle; and the lustre with which it reflects 
the rays of light, has given it among workmen the 
appropriate appellation of silvery haired wool. This 
is most frequently found upon the backs of sheep 
whose pile is remarkably long and hairy. It is not 
so frequent in England as it formerly was, and the 
farmer will do well if he banish it entirely. ‘There 
are still other breeds, which afford fleeces whose 
pile is observable for a wan and sickly appearance, 
destitute of lustre and almost without elasticity; 
and some, both in their general appearance and the 
structure of the filament, bear a resemblance to 
unwrought cotton. In the Vigonian wools we meet 
with a staple nearly opaque, but remarkable for its 
smooth and silky texture. 

The particular shape of the filament is most pro- 
bably determined by that of the pore in the skin, 
through which it is protruded. In some families of 
sheep we observe the pile perfectly round and even, 
like a very nicely drawn wire; and in others it is 
uniformly flat and smooth, like a small bar of finely 
polished steel. ‘This difference is frequently disco- 
verable by inspection alone, but becomes more ob- 
vious if one end of the filament be held fast while 
the other is rulled round its own axis betwixt the 
fingers. It then reflects the rays of light if it be 
flat in the same way that the metallic shreds, which 
we obtain fiom gold and silver lace, do when they 
are treated in a similar manner, and concerving 
whose shape we can have no reasonable doubt.— 
This variety of arrangement which we observe in 
the particles composing the filaments peculiar to 
different breeds of sheep, and the laws by which it 
is regulated, are subjects not entirely unworthy of 
their notice who have time and inclination to pur- 
sue them, nor of his whose object is to produce 
wool in its most perfect form. 

( To be continued ) 





(From Bordley’s Husbandry.) 
SHEEP. 

The universal food for sheep in England is, in 
summer, commor grass and clover; in winter, tur- 
nips for winter feed, and from turnips to vetches in 
the spring: hay, only when turnips fail. Of stock 
sheep, 100 require 5 acres of turnips, and 15 acres 
of clover Guod inclosed pasture will carry six 
sheep to an acre. 19 An. 295. 298.—A tun of hay 
a day was eaten by 700 sheep; which gave to each 
$ 2-10 Ib a day, and was rather scanty. “Cabbages 
are better for sheep than turnips two to one.”— 
After the sheep are a little accustomed to their 


stalls, they thrive well. ‘hey are there 
times a day, and have clean litter. 18 An 1 
111.—In America, plant a cabbage in the ste - 
tween every two hills of maize, the Partial 
may be favorable to them. itis said that 
flowers succeed better when planted amongst cs 
than when in a garden, govseberries also is 
some shade. Thus they are raised without la 

for the maize must be horse hoed. What would be 
the difference between letting the plants tow inty 
cabbages from the seeds, without.removal and 
transplanting as usual? . , 


TURNIPS. * 


In Kent’s Hints, page 128, is the followin 
turnips.—In crops they answer three great pu 
ses; to clean the ground: support live slock, a CG 
deal: and prepare for other crops; particularly fq 
barley and clover, or grass-seeds. ‘lhe turni 
is the Norfolkman’s sheet anchor; and he mah 
n pains. ‘The stubble of wheat, barley, or oats, 
preferred for bringing on turnips. ‘hey tect oa 


fed Sor4 


stallow; so as to skim off the rough surface 
sme time before Christmas. In the f 
Warch it is well harrowed (their soil is a 
lam) and then is cros3 ploughed to its full 
Ir May, it is ploughed again, the same depth: and 
dy weather and the soil stiff, immediately 
ater this ploughing. By the first of June, it ought 
t perfectly clean. Now, 10 good cart loads @ 
manure are laid on an acre, regularly spread,-anj 
pbughed in quite fresh, half the depth of the othe 
poughing.—It thus is left till about the 21st of 
aid then is well harrowed, to blend the soil and m. 
nie together.—It is then ploughed to its full 
ad harrowed, once only, the way it is ploughed. 
‘The seed is then immediately sown, on the feeh 
erth;* not even waiting for the ploughing a 
ridge. A quart of seed an acre is sown. 
sed is harrowed in twice, the same way the 
vas ploughed. The harrow is short tined, and 
ligtiter the better. rg 
The nicest part of the turnip husbandry nowt} 
Mains to be observed: It is hoing; without which al 
the former labour is thrown away.— When the plants 
cover three ‘nches in diameter, hoe them with a 10 
inch hoe; and set them at 15 inches apart; without 
regard to the apparent health in the choice of those 
left. Avout 10or at most 14 days after the fint 
hoing, the grouml is hoed a second time, so at 
stir the mould effequally between the plants, andte 
check weeds. Abut 14 to 20 days after the 29h 
September, the turtins are fit for consumption, and 
so to April, unless te frost injures them.— Where 
the land is wet the whole are drawn, and fed 
cribs.« On light dry land, every other ridge 4s 
drawn. . 
He adds, 20 acres of , good crop of turni 
ten 15 or 16 bullocks, ag aaat @ role 
store cattle for 25 week: or uf sheep, as 8 to dpe 
bullock. But the greates advantage is in cleaning 
meliorating and preparing he soil fur other crops. 4 
_ To save turnips in the tid, they sink some beds 
in the ground where the grew, about two feet 
deep, of a considerable with, and lay 5 or 6 layers 
of turnips in them, one upn another, with a litte 
fresh earth between every to layers, and cover the 
top over with straw, to keejout the frost. Or pike 
them up in small stacks, wh the greens outward, 
and a little clean straw beteen every two layer 
and lastly cover or skreen tem with watiles Ioed 
with straw.t 








*In Maryland, turnip seed's usually sown a full 
month later than this. r 
| At Wye, with intention to y a new mode, my tur 
nios were sown in brvad-cast, tick. A plough having 
narrow fin without its mould vard, was run 
tht young plants, carefully, foleaving them on & Bat- 





rov slipsof earth. Handhoes Jiowed, working acrow 
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fio. 20.—Vor. 10. 
— Tyg ag ae a 
RR y. y mistaken in my judgment of what I have 
a eT ‘. pene are pre- seen and concluded were facts. The line of draught, 
The we ove greg ane Ge “acy Deicke, of from the axis of a three feet wheel, is elevated; 
ferred; eal to 2240Ib. ‘These cars are about 5 feet which gives the horse a lifting purchase, with the 
r4lb. equa 2 5 


d 1 foot deep; containing 25 feet: 27 f. 
a ais gard is a load of earth. ‘I'he wheels two 
feet diameter, run under the car, as in lreland.* 
The 18 An. 179, says, one-horse carts prove much 
ferable fur all works of husbandry: and the 
of such a cart, wilh an oz in thills and gears, 
and bridled, is given. ‘This cart is 5 feet long: 
§ 7-12 broad: 2 deep; equal to 36 cubic feet. 5 
The strength of a common man, walking hori- 
, with his body inclining forwards, is said to 
be equal to 27ib. If he walks backwards the furce 
js said to be greater in pulling backward; and it is 
said to be known that a horse draws horizontally 
as much as seven men; that consequently his 
strength is equal to 189ib, when drawing horizon- 
Yet in ascending, three men laden with 
100ib, each, will go up @ pretty steep hill with more 
ease and expedition, than a horse laden with 300Ib. 
-Thave often seen about a tun weight drawn, and 
sometimes up a trying hill as from Market street 
wharf, Philadelphia, to Front street, by one horse 
ina dray having wheels of three feet diameter. On 
level ground, with such low wheels, his whole pow- 
er is exerted to advantage; upward, from the cen- 
tre of the axis which is below his point of draught. 
Horizontal draught, has but 1891b. of power to be 
added to some portion of the horse’s weight. But 
in drawing upward it is with an increased power. 
Contrary to common reasoning, a horse draws 
more in a dray having three feet wheels than in a 
cart having five feet wheels, or else I must strange- 





the rows, and cutting near a foot width of the plants 
ite up; the hoers stopping occasionally to thin the 
Taoters of turnips left by the hoes. A double motld 
Woard plough afterwards run through the intervals, heaves 
up the earth on each side and leaves the plants on clean 
. Advantageous as this proved, I could not pro- 
eure it to be repeated more than once more, a few years 
efterwards. Overseers are as fixed fo old habits as the 
under them; and | was much abroad on other 
business. 1 have indeed always found the negroes bet- 
ter di to execute my designs, than the overseers, 
who invariably are attentive and ingenious in taking 
short cuts for sluring over all work, to soon get rid of 
it and go a frolicking. 1 usually sowed near the end of 
July though I felt disposed to break through the prac- 
tice; and sow a little later, for saving them before they 
were old in growth when they incline to be open and 
spongy, and therefore do not keep so well as younger 
turnips, close and in full vigor. In that country tur- 
nips are but little hoed and that slovenly: and to thin 
the plants the country people think would be destroying 
whatthey haddone. They count the turnips by the num- 
ter of plants, rather than by the quantity of the roots. 
Turnips in rows, having 12 or 14 inch intervals. 
Beery oth tuken up and saved, would leave inter- 
vals 24 to 28 inches wide. Cover the remaining tur- 
nips with Jong dung: then in November, before the 
frost sets in, dip deep a double mould board plough, and 
heave the earth on the turnips, to stand the winter. 
Make the experiment. Such a plough is highly valuable 
on many occasions. It especially saves 2 or 3 bouts in 
elearing out, when ploughing maize. Of potatoes every 
other row taken up would leave three feet intervals be- 
tween the rows of remaining potatoes. The hgulm cut 
off and laid on these potatoes, may then be covered by 
the earth heaped on them by a stout double mould board 
plough; for keeping this half of the crop through the 
Winter. It may be first tried in a few rows. 


*1 directed a cart to be made on the principles of 
Sharp's wagons on rollers. The wheels of this cart, 
or rather the rollers were two feet diameter, and 16 
inches tread, sawed out of oak. . They performed ad- 
mirably, except when running over old cornhiils: they 
then jumped continually. With 4 oxen it carried 120 

of wheat, 7000ib easily. The rollers were un- 

r the body; and this was nearly square with equal 


aid of his legs, and better foothold pressing more 
directly on the ground: but when the wheel is five 
feet high, the draft is in a line nearly horizontal, 
and the horse pulls to disadvantage with a horizon- 
tal exertion of the footlock; which is very inferior to 
the power exerted by the foot and leg, when draw- 
ing upward they press more directly on the ground, 





SWAMPS. 


I have read of a swamp, of which meadow could 
not be made; and, being a disagreeable object, 
large deep ditches were dug, and the earth thrown 
up inte little islands; which were planted with wil- 
lows, and formed beautiful clumps of trees, here 
and there; so that nothing was seen but these trees, 
and various peeps of water. The ditches answered 
for fishponds. 

Lombardy poplar is planted about habitations in 
America for ornament: but an Italian gentleman 
says, in Italy it is sawed at mills whilst green into 
hoards to 4 4 to one inch thick, and into plank 2 to 
3 inches thick; and is greatly applicd to making 
packages for merchandize. Nails are not apt to 
draw in these packages, the boards whereof are 
thin; and the wood being tender is easily cut into 
thin boards with handsaws. In 20 years their 
trunks, he adds, grow to be 2 feet diameter and 30 
long. Boxes of it made strong for the use of vine- 
yards last there 30 or 40 years; which induces the 
expectation that they may last long in fence-rails or 
logs. As fuel be says it makes a much stronger 
fire than the willow. ‘The weeping willow is a sin- 
gular and valuable ornament. Of other willows 
and osiers, the best adapted to making baskets, 
hucdles, tool handles, &c. no husbandman ought to 
be without a permanent stock in full growth. For 
the more general, extensive and important pur- 
poses, the Larch (Pinus Lariz, Lin ) must have the 
first altention of landed men. See Doctor Ander- 
son's $d volume of Essays on Husbandry, for a full 
and satisfactory account of it, and of the extensive 
propagation of it in Scotland; with its useful and 
durable qualities; and its very quick growth, so 
much wanted in the oak. 

Mr. Young speaks of fish-ponds, and of four 
ponds, an acre each, one above another, on a 
——_ which turned a mill below the ponds. 19 

n. 400. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
KITCHEN GARDEN—AUGUST. 


Several crops are to be sowed this month for win- 
terand the next spring and early summer crops; as 
cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, carrots, spinach, 
and some principal crops planted for late autumn 
and winter supplies. In this month, digging vacant 
ground is required for sowing and planting several 
full crops. All new planted articles must be wa- 
tered, and diligent attention paid to the destruction 
of the weeds before they grow large, or come to seed. 

Asparagus, which will be now all run to seed, 
must be kept clean from weeds, which is all the cul- 
ture they will require till October or November, 
then to have their winter dressing. 

Sow cauliflower-seed about the latter end of the 
month, to stand the winter, in frames, hand-glasses, 
and warm borders, for the early and general sum- 
mer crop, next year; and for which remark the 
above time, for if the seed is sown earlier, they will 
button or run in winter; and if later, they will not 
attain due strength before that season. If the 
weather is dry, occasionally water them, and let 











sides. Carts are used with one oz, instead of a horse. 
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Earth up the former planted crops of celery, re- 
peating it every week according as the plants ad- 
vance in growth. Do it moderately on both sides 
the rows, but be careful not to clog up the hearts. 
Cucumbers in frames, &c, may now be fully ex- 
posed by removing the glasses. Picklers, or these 
in the open ground, will now be in full perfection. 
Gather those for pickling while young two or three 
times a week. While the weather continues hot, 
daily water the plants, 

In dry weather hoe various crops in rows, to kill 
weeds, loosening the earth about, and drawing some, 
of the stems of the plants, to encourage their 
growth. 

Sow cos, cabbage, Cilicia, and brown Dutch lfet- 
tuces, in the beginning and middle of the month; 
and towards the latter end for successional crops 
the same autumn, and for winter supply, and to 
stand the winter for early spring and summer use. 
Plant and thin lettuees of former. sowings a foot 
distance. 

Onions being now full bulbed, and come to their 
mature growth, should be pulled up in dry weather, 
and spread in the full sun to dry and harden, for a 
week or a fortnight, frequently turning them to ri- 
pen and harden equally for keeping. Then clear 
them from the gross part of the stalks and leaves, 
bottom fibres, any loose onter skins, earth, &c. and 
then house them ona dry day. 

Sow winter onions both of the common bulbing 
and Welsh kinds, for the main crops to stand the 
winter to draw young and green, some for usé ip 
that season, but principally for spring supply; and 
some of the common oniuns also to stand for early 
bulbing io summer. The common onion is mildest 
to eat; but more liable to be cut off by the frost 
than the Welch onion. This never bulbs, and is of 
a stronger hot taste than the other, but so hardy as 
to stand the severest frost. 

Potatoes — be dug up for use in larger 
supplies than’ month, but principally EY) 
wanted, for they will not yet 7 good long, fre 
their not having attained their full growth. 

Sow an autumn crop of radishes, both of the 
common short top and salmon kind. Likewise 
turnip-radish, both of the small white, and the red, 
for autumn, and the principal crop of black Spanish 
for winter; and hoe the last sown to six inches dis- 
tance. 

Sow the prickly-seeded, or triangular-leaved spi- 
nach, for the main winter crop, and for next spring, 
that sort being the hardest to stand the winter. 
Sow some in the beginning, but none towards the 
latter end of the month, each in dry-lying rich 
ground exposed to the winter sur. 

Hoe the last sowed turnips eight inches distant 
in the garden crop; but large sorts, in fields or ex- 
tensive grounds, must be thinned ten or twelve 
inches or more. 

Be patoeny attentive to gather all seed that 
are ripe before they disseminate. Many sorts 
now be in perfection; you must therefore cut oF 
pull up the stalks, bearing the seed, and lay them 
in the sun to dry, &c. as directed in July. 











SILK WORMS. 

Jno. S. Sener, Esq. Georgia, 14th July, 1828. 

Dear Sir:—The silk worm eggs you had the 
liteness to send me last spring, were not altogether 
fortunate, some of them having hatched on their 
passage here, in consequence of the unseasonable 
warm weather which prevailed during that time, 
and the young worms having lost their lives, éither 
from want of food or the rough handling of the 
mail carrier, and indeed some of them that hatebed 
after they came to hand, perished for want of feed, 
the severe frost which occurred about the time 





them be shaded from the mid-day sua, 


ing killed all of the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
except a very few that were in sheltered placea 


~~ 
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Such destruction of vegetation by frost, | have 
never known before, for most of the corn.in this 
state was cut down, and it was fcund necessary to 
plough up much of it and plant the ground anew. 
I am of opinion, therefore, that the experimental 
cultivators of the silk worm, should not yet be dis- 
couraged since it appears the worm was not borne 
harder on by the inclement spring than corn was, 
the most hardy vegetable we have of the annual 
tribe. During the progress of the worms that | was 
able to feed, their growth was not so rapid as I had 
expected; disease was not unfrequent, and some 
deaths occurred, doubtless owing to the variableness 
cf the weather. I was from home for ten days be- 
fore the worms commenced spinning, and until they 
were coming from out of their cocoons in the form 
of butterflies, soon after which they laid a full com- 
plement of eggs, which I had put away in a draw- 
er of a table in my dwelling, and in a few days 
after, on examination of them, | found they were 
hatching, I then removed them to a place I thought 
would be a favourable one for their hatching, but 
from some cause which [ cannot account for, not 
more than one tenth of them hatched, I have howe- 
ver thought the eggs may have been injured, by the 
common black fly, which seemed to feed on them 
in great numbers, The little worms the moment 
they escaped from their confinement, commenced 
their attacks on the mulberry leaves, with apparent 
greedy appetites, which they continued till they 
commenced spinning, with an increased consump- 
tion of the mulberry leaves, proportionate with 
their growth. This generation was almost wholly 
free from disease, and but one death occurred. | 
was from home for some days before, and during 
the time they were spinning, having left them in 
the care of a black man, who had the management 
of them from the time of their hatching, who in- 
formed me, they were much inclined to wander 
about the room in which they had been reared, in 
search of a favourable place to spin, and not more 
than three fourths of them enclosed themselves in 
cocoons, the residue of them spun their silk, (on 
faggots placed among them,) in the manner of spi- 
ders’ webs, I would esteem it obliging in any of 
your correspondents, who is acquainted with the 
cultivation of the silk worm, if they will point out 
any way, by which the silk worm can be made to 
spin their silk in cocoon form, and also to say 
whether the silk spun in the manner of the spiders’ 
web is of any value, and if so, how it should be 
prepared for market. 
I have now I presume from worms of the second 
Pests this season, about 200,000 eggs, which 
have put away in the hope that I shall be able to 
keep them in good preservation till the next spring. 
Our summers here, (say about latitude 33) is suf- 
ficiently long, to rear three generations of the silk 
worm in one season, and if we are to judge from 
the extent the figure has been carried in the culti- 
vation of cotton, to the almost total ruin of the 
larger part of the best soil of this state, we may 
reasonably expect (if the silk worm is cultivated 
extensively here,) that three generations will be 
reared, if it should not be found that keeping the 
mulberry tree stript of its leaves is injurious to it. 
The little experience that these worms have given 
me, (and this is all that 1 have in the cultivation of 
the silk worm,) has not prepared me to offer any 
sitive opinion, whether extensive attention should 
be given to them in the southern states, | may 
however say that | am inclined to the opinion, that 
they may under judicious management, be found 
more productive of profit than any thing else, (ex- 
cept the sugar cane, south of latitude thirty-three,) 
that can be extensively attended to. Should I have 
it in my ._power next year to carry my experiment 
farther, (and I feel much disposed to do so,) I will 
endeavour to give you an account of the result. 
AGRICOLA, 





PLUMS. 
Mr. Epitor, 

I have thought that some remarks, additional to 
those which | made in your paper of last week, on 
this fine fruit, might have the effect of inducing those 
gentlemen practically acquainted with the subject, 
to give the public the details of their successful 
practice. My information is, for the most part, 
theoretical, though founded, in some degree, on ob- 
servation. If, therefore, not entirely useless, it is 
much inferior to what they can communicate. 

The mode pursued by your correspondent “H. 
B.”, of burying the fruit that is punctured and falls, 
cannot be so efficacious as paving; for, in many in- 
stances, the inhumation, so far from being fatal, 
would only assist the insect’s natural propensily to 
hide itself in the ground. 

The plum tree is said to flourish in almost any 
soil where other fruit trees will grow. I have hard- 
ly ever seen a young and uninjured tree of that 
sort, whether in town or in the country, that was 
not healthy-looking and vigorous, although its 
fruit might never come to perfection. ‘There is 
nothing in our climate or soil, therefore, to prevent 
its thriving; and all that remains for us, is to de- 
vise some means of protecting its fruit. 

If I were making a collection of apricot, plum, 
and nectarine trees, (as I am, indeed,) whether in 
the country or in town, I should plant them near 
the house, for greater security; and if possible in 
the yard, that | might have a brick pavement un- 
der and around them. I should also place them 
much nearer together than trees stand in an orch- 
ard; that is, 12 or 10 feet, or even, in some cases, 
8 or 6 feet; and, although I should endeavour to 
prevent them from growing very large, | would per- 
mit them to form tall stems. In such an arrange- 
ment, there would be several advantages. You might 
have a greater number and variety of trees in a 
smaller space; there would not be required so much 
paving; they would be more easily superintended, 
and would shelter each other from the excessive 
heat of the sun; and the fruit would not be so ex- 
posed to being pilfered. 

Another method which I have begun to carry 
into effect, is to cultivate these sorts of fruit on érel- 
lises, or, as they are usually called espaliers, stand- 
ing in the open field or garden, where they can be 
watched, and facing to the south. It is not of much 
importance, however, how they front, for the open 
trellis-work admits the air and light to penetrate 
and pass in every direction, and the sun shines upon 
it from all its aspects. In this particular, the simple 
espalier is preferable to the wall, which, in our cli- 
mate, is generally too hot and close. ‘These espa- 
liers may be arranged in rows of any length, one 
behind the other, twenty or twenty-five fect apart; 
and the interval may be devoted to the raising of 
various vegetables, if any of your correspondents 
should desire it, | will hereafter give you the details 
of construction accompanied by a drawing. ‘The 
espalier need not be confined to the fruits specilied 
above; but will no doubt answer very well, in some 
places, for the peach, the pear, and even the fig. For 
the vine they are commonly used, and are the best 
way of cultivating grapes for the table. 

The principal advantages of this mode are these: 
that it occupies less room; that you may pave along 
under the trees at less expense; that, as they are 
never suffered to grow higher than five or six feet, 
or seven or eight at the utmost, every part of them 
can be easily reached, to pluck off the fruit, to cut 
away dead and broken branches, to remove and de- 
stroy any insects that may fix upon them; and that 
they may be covered in the late frosts and cold 
nights of the spring. ‘I'rees of the kind of which 
we are now speaking, do not require protection in 
the winter; and hardly any fruit that does, ts worth 
cultivating on a lirge seale: but there is much dan- 
ger to be apprehended, even to the hardiest plants, 





from late frosts in the spring, when they aa 
blossom, or their fruit is tender, or their buds re 
just expanding; and a person who has not vite 
ed it, would be surprised to see how slight a 
tection will effectually securethem. A mat, throw, 
loosely over the top of the trellis, and hangin 
to the ground; or even leafed branches set s 
against the tree, will generally suffice. If you have 
water at a proper elevation, it is also very easy to 
irrigate trees or vines planted in this way. 

For the culture and training of fruit trees on 
trellises, ample directions are given by Forsyth and 
McMahon, each of whose treatises every mag 
should possess who wishes to have good fruit. 

In selecting a site for an espalicr orchard, a sity. 
ation would be the best, [ think, in which the trees 
should be exposed to the sun only until about threg 
o’clock in the afternvon; for | am persuaded that 
many of the disasters that occur to our trees, are 
occasioned by the intensity of our summer suns,— 
This protection might be afforded by planting the 
trellis within the afternoon shade of a wood ora 
line of buildings; and, in some degree also, by giv. 
ing it a proper front. 

If these observations, sir, should be useful to a 
person who is anxious to be informed, I shall b 
much gratified. An AMATEUR MERELY, 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


Though the season for transplanting trees bes 
elapsed, your paper of last week may become a 
source of injury, loss, and disappointment to some of 
your readers, when that season shall return. The 
extract from the New York American, if not ¥ 
attentively read, will not correct, but confirm a 
strengthen the erroneous opinion, too prevalent 
among farmers, that when a tree is transplanted, 
not only its life, but its health and vigor may be 
preserved, with all its top, or head. whatever los 
it sustains in its roots, Sir Henry Stuart, referred 
to in the extract, speaks of trees transplanted with 
all their roots retained. Being a gentleman of fon 
tune, the expense of moving a valuable tree was 
not considered; the proper apparatus must be pre 
pared, and the tree, with all its roots, must take the 
station his fancy points out. ‘The roots being pre 
served, the top requires no diminution. 

As trees ordinarily are transplanted. in this vie- 
nity, the price, the eost of moving them, is a pre 
mary concern. A tree is taken from the forest, it 
is brought to the destined spot, the ground prepa 
ed, and the tree is set for one shiliing, and the lx 
bourer makes high wages, and seeks employ it 
thus transplanting trees! ‘What is the consequence? 
what is the labour? Having broken the ground at 
the tree with his hoe, the axe is sturdily applied— 
every root of considerable size is cut off within a 
foot or two of the body, while a few smaller ones 
are left to sustain and nourish the whole tree. Not 
unfrequently, nine-tenths of the roots are left where 
the tree stood. Now I ask, can the remaining tenth 
part furnish a current of sap, sufficiently strong and 
active to spread over the whole surface, which all 
the roots did but supply as nature required? Can 
this tenth part perform, not only its own part, but 
also that of the other nine? It cannot. Let the whole 
top remain, and in this case there can be but fee- 
ble, very feeble foliage, and probably none. The 
sap that rises will be dried up by the sun. 

Whatever theorists may allege to the contrary, 
my opinion is sustained by various indisputable 
facts. ‘The vigorous, healthy apple tree, from which 
the whole top is removed for the insertion of grafts, 
frequently dies of plethora, ‘I'he food is prepared 
and brought forward for the nourishment of all the 
natural branches—there are no mouths to drink of 
receive it. Here and there a little scion relishes 
and enjoys a very smail quantity, the remainder 
stagnates—the stock is drowned, turns blatk, 
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i observing men, that where scions are set 
Oe eee tree ef considerable size, the cee 
should be three years in removing the — 
branches. ‘This reasoning is strictly applicable o 
the transplanted tree. ‘The roots which take a - 
station, should not be taxed above their means. 
half the roots are cut off, why oblige them to sup- 

rt more than half their branches? It appears to 
me rational to let roots and branches be propor- 
tioned, in the second position, as nature proper- 
tioned them in the first. ; 5 42 he 

Having paid much attention to this interesting 
subject, [am satisfied there is little danger of re- 
moving too many branches from a tree transplant- 
ed, if depredation has been boldly made upon its 
roots. If it needs more receptacles for the sap fur- 
nished, it provides them without labour? 

It is peculiarly gratifying to the observing tra- 
yeller in this vicinity, to see the taste, the enter- 
prise, liberality, and patriotism, which a few spirit- 
ed and benevolent individuals. have displayed, in 
lining so many of our streets and villages with dou- 
ble ranges of rich and well chosen forest trees.— 
But little exertion is now necessary, to render each 
of our public roads a delightful promenade in a 
very few years. When in future, the weary travel- 
ler; after being scorched and broiled in an open 
road, on a sultry summer day, shall realize the 
refreshing air of a long, smooth, and shady street, 
he will bless the memory of that publick benefac- 
tor, whose liberality provided such a prospect, and 
such an innocent luxury, for publick and private 
enjoyment. {Lancaster Gaz. 
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(From Bordley’s Husbandry.) 
DISTILLATION. 

The Dutch method of preparing wash, for malt 
spirit, saves much trouble and procures a large 
quantity of spirit. It is the most profitable method, 
and reduces the two operations of brewing and fer- 
menting into one. It is this:—In proportion to 101b 
of malt in fine meal, and 3lb of common wheat 
meal, they add 2 gallons of cold water, stirring all 
well together: then add 5 gallons of water boiling 
hot; and again stir all together. When this is cold 
they add 2 ounces of solid yeast; and ferment it in 
a warm place, loosely covered.—In England, by 
drawing and mashing for spirit, as they do for beer, 

umping into coolers, and running it into ferment- 
ing backs, and fermenting it, they have twice the 
Jabour, and lose much spirit, by leaving the gross 
bottoms out of the still, for fear of burning. Sib- 
ley’s Hist. Miscel. pa. $52. 





FRESHENING SALT PROVISIONS. 


In my passage on the Chesapeake, I observed my 
skipper would sometimes slice salted barrel pork, 
and in a few minutes freshen the slices in a frying 
pan; and then boil them for his dinner. ‘The pork 
slices were put in fresh, cold water, in a frying pan, 
and held over a fire till the water began to simmer 
(never suffering it to boil in the least.) ‘This water 
was then thrown away, and other cold fresh water 
was put in a pot together with the slices of pork. 
They were then boiled till enough— This was ap- 
plied, in my family, to freshening salt fish: especi- 
ally cod sounds; and it answered admirably. Some- 
times they were so over freshed, that it was neces- 
sary to eat salt with them. 





When your hens are near laying, mix a little net- 
tle-seed with their food, and always feed your poul- 
try at regular periods, which will cause them to be 
familiar. When you design to set a hen, never put 
wore than twelve eggs under her, 





INLAND NAVIGATION. 
Nortuern Section or tHe Unsirep States. 


The plan and execution of the two canals of New 
York, and perhaps still more, the plan and very 
near advance to completion of the Welland canal 
in Upper Cinada, have arrested not alone the at- 
tention of the people of Canada and the United 
States, but of Europe, to the natural and artificial 
navigation of the sea of Canada. 

The St. Lawrence or drain of that inland sea, is 
a river, or more correctly a strait, entirely pecu- 
liar to itself in America, and having but one coun- 
terpart, that of the Marmora Black sea, and sea of 
Azoph. ‘To reach this fresh-water inland sea by a 
canal route from the dawn of civilized settlement, 
engaged the minds of every man of deep reflection 
who traversed the intermediate space from the val- 
ley of the Hudson. ‘The accomplishment of this 
daring design we have witnessed, by the opening of 
not one, but two chains of canal and river routes.— 
The Erie canal entering above, and the Champlain 
below the great rock shelf of Niagara. 

As far as the mere practicability of forming ca- 
nals from the Hudson into St. Lawrence basin, is 
conserned, the dispute is at rest; but there are other 
very weighty considerations connected with this 
great section of commercial intercommunication 
which has never yet received due attention. The 
day is approaching by not slow advance when the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence will be demand- 
ed by the people of the northwestern sections of the 
United States, and demanded in a voice which nei 
ther the United States or British governments, will 
be able to disregard. However despotic or free in 
name, all governments are in fact the mere organs 
of public will, and when events or interests of suffi- 
eiciit magnitude, arouse any people to the discus- 
sion of their aggregate will, governments of what- 
ever form must yield to moral and physical force 
combined. It is a question not vet decided, how 
far any nation having political authority over the ter- 
ritory along the banks of a natural water channel, is 
authorised by the laws of either nature or nations, 
to bar its free use to other nations, particularly in 
cases where absolutely requisite to international 
communication. ‘I’o answer this question in favor 
of the right of stoppage, would be to say that Dep 
mark has « right to close the Baltic, and ‘Turkey a 
similar right to deny a passage through the Darda- 
nelles and ‘Thracian Bosphorus; and without any 
very violent stretch of concession, would grant to 
France and Great Britain, the right to close by con- 
vention between themselves the British channel: 

It is no little curious, that the two most rising na- 
tions in the world are most deeply interested to set- 
tle this question in favor of unrestrained intercourse. 
It is a very great mistake to suppose, that the de- 
mand which Russia is now enforcing with 300,000 
men, is one of recent date. When Peter I. ascend- 
ed the throne in 1696, his attention was first turned 
towards the ‘Turkish frontier, and his first naval 
operations were made to secure the mouth of the 
Don. The first Russian ship of war was built at 
Voronetz on the Don, with a view to facilitate the 
taking of Azoph, which feil into the hands of Peter 
in 1697, and ‘laizanroe, on the northern shore of 
the sea of Azoph was fixed upon as the future seat 
of Russian power. ‘These great designs were made 
too soon; ‘Turkey was still too comparatively power- 
ful; Azoph was again lost to Russia, and Peter sub 
stituted the swamps of the Neva to the shores of 
the Azoph sea, and Petersburg rose as if by magic 
amid alternately frozen and flooded morasses in N. 
lat.60. ‘The narrow escape of the Czar and his 
army in 1711, on the banks of the Pruth, only sus- 
pended, however, a design which became the main 
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ihe ‘Thracian Bosphorus, Gallipoly and Hellespont 
or Dardanelles. In such a contest, it would be as 
much folly to charge the emperor Nicholas with 
personal ambition, as it would to charge him with 
land-locking the Black sea, or to charge him with 
that increased population, science and commercial 
avidity which is carrying him with the double cur- 
rent of physical and moral power into the Mediter- 
ranean. It was a similar dispute which put Louisi- 
ana into the hands of the United States. ‘She Span- 
ish governinent when in full possession of the Mis- 
sissippi, had as. unequivocally a right to debar its 
use to other nations as ‘Turkey can now have to shut 
the Euxine. ‘The United States secured a ‘natu- 
ral right by peaceable negociation and 15 millions of 
dollars, in place of establishing the same right by 
150 million of dollars anda war; wheter a demand 
or precisely like principles, respecting the St. Law- 
rence will be settled with as little expenditure of 
blood and treasure, time will determine. Whate- , 
ver may be the issue we shall in the present instance 
proceed to examine the relative commercial chan- 
nels of the natural section before us, or the base of 
existing political subdivision. 

On the side of the United State as early as £827, 
two canals were in actual operation. Previous, 
however, to the completion of either, it became ob- 
vious to the authorities and people of the Canadas, 
that when open, the Erie canal in particular, would 
divert an immense mass of produce from the St. 
Lawrence channel to New York. With a view to 
obviate consequences of such a revolution, and with 
still more enlightened and liberal views, the Canada 
Land Company projected, and have in great, part 
executed the Welland canal. As this new chain of 
inland navigation is but little known in the United 
States, some descriptive detail is necessary. 

Lakes Erie and-Ontario are separated by a pen- 
insula, éxtending with alength of 40 miles cast 
and west, between the western extremity of the lat- 
ter, and the south-eastern of the former, and with 
a mean width of 25 miles. Along the eastern bor- 
der of this peninsula winds Niagara river, falling from 
lake to lake $34 feet. Three-fourths of the whole 
surface is a plain in part marshy, and spreading 
northward from, and very little elevated above lake 
Erie. ‘The plain is terminatéd about six miles from 
lake Ontario by that rock ledge over which the waters 
of lake Erie precipitate, and form that sublime na- 
tural curiosity, the falls of Niagara. Between the 
summit level and the sourthern shore of lake Onta- 
rio, the ground falls rapidly, and leaves a narrow 
alluvial border along the lake, stretching from the 
mouth of Niagara river to Burlington Bay. 

Grand or Ouse river of Upper Canada rises at 
N. lat 43 deg. 40 m. long. $4 W. from Washington, 
in the country of the Six Nations of Indians, and 
flowing thence south 70 miles, enters Haldimand 
county, and turning to S. E. winds by a very tortuous 
channel but slugglish current into lake Erie, which 
it enters 40 miles directly west from the outlet of that 
lake, after an entire comparative course of 100 miles, 
This stream in the lower part of its channel formsa 
southernest termination to the peninsula we are de- 
scribing. 

Rising east from Grand river, at about 16 mileg 
from lake Erie, the Welland or Chippewa river 
flows by a general course to the eastward, and falls 
into Niagara river immediately above the rapids 
which precede the fails. Similar to Grand river, 
the Welland is a very slugglish stream. In reality 
as has been already noticed, the whole plain above 
the ridge is an almost dead flat, having in no direc- 
tion sufficient inclination to admit any great veloci- 
ty of current in, the streams. , 

The Welland canal‘tommences in Port Mailland 
at the mouth of Grand river, and follows the chan- 
nel of that stream one and two-fifths of a mile, and 
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Here the artificial channel commences by a cut of 10 
miles through Winfleet marsh. This extensive mo- 
rass spreads between Grand and Welland river, ele 
vated but from 10 to 16 feet above lake Erie. En- 
tering Welland river and descending it 10 miles, 
the canal is then conducted throngh the summit 
ridge by a stupendous deep cut, only — in 
America by the Desague near Mexico. ‘The level 
of Welland river preserved to lock No. 1, 44 miles 
from the deep cut. ‘Thus far steam boats, by either 
Welland or Grand rivers are admitted. Approach- 
ing the brow of the mountain ridge another deep cut 
of one-fourth of a mile leads to the tremendous 
. brow, down which in a mile and 11-16ths, nearly 
the whole diffrence of level between lake Erie and 
Ontario, is overcome by 17 locks of 100 by 22 fret. 
The locks westward of the mountain ridge are 125 
by 40 feet. “There are very few if any works of art 
yet constructed in America, more worthy of a visit 
than this precipice of locks which are placed along 
‘ the declivity, winding from right to left, none near- 
er each other than 30 yards, in order to give room 
to intervening reservoirs. At the foot of this series, 
the canal is led along a ravine 24 miles by 12 locks, 
to St. Catharines, having descended from the sum- 
mit level 322 feet. From the latter point to lake 
Ontario 5 miles, the canal by four locks, reaches 
its northern termination in Port Dalhousie. 

If we consider the colonial condition of Canada, 
the thinness of population and limited resources ol 
the people of that country, it is impossible to repress 
our admiration of the splendid design and prompt 
execution of this truly great work. It wiil, when 
completed, admit the passage of the largest vessels 
which can navigate on lake Evie, and it is expected 
to be opened late in the present or early in the en- 
suing year. 

The Canada Land Company has the immortal 
hoaor of planning and furming this connecting link 
to their chain of water intercommunication between 
the upper and lower sub-basin» of the Si. Lawrence. 
Never has any work more pe | answered its 
purposes than will the Welland canal. The largest 
vessels that can navigate luke Erie, and enter its 
shallow ports, are generally about from 50 to 90 
tons, with a breadth of beam of 20, and keel of 90 
feet. The objects which were to be obtained by 
the formation of the Welland canal, have already 
béen stated, but there are other advantages secured 
to its projectors, or possessors, which eannot be over- 
looked, and one of the greatest arises from the pre- 
vailing winds on lake Erie, and from the peculiar 
manner by which that lake debouches into Niagara 
river. The winds throughout the year blow so gen- 
erally down the lake as to demand for a voyage 
from Buffaloe to Detroit, from three to four or five 
times as many days as the reverse passage. Lake 
Erie narrowing also at its north-eastern extremity, 
and Niagara river turning nearly at right angles to 
the general course of the lake, forms a gorge into 
which ice is driven by the never tiring westerly and 
aorth-westerly winds. From these combined causes, 
the outlet of the Welland canal will be open from 
ene to two months annually longer than will that of 
the Erie canal from Buffaloe and Black Rock. 

Without indulging an illibera! spirit of national 
rivalry, it is obvious that nature itself points out the 
decessity of obviating by artificial means the very 
defective navigation of lake Erie. Except Detroit 
and Niagara rivers no one of the shore harbors of 
lake Erie, admits a safe and steady entrance of 7 
feet; also along the United States shore, extend 
long lines of rock bound, and on the Canada side 
equally extended and dangerous reefs of sand. ‘To 
these unchangeable impediments in the earth, may 
be added the perennial currents of air, to doom the 
navigation of this sheet of @ater tocternal danger, 
and diminutive tonnage. * Rivers were made lo sup- 
ply canals with wuler.” said Brindley, and never was 
the sublime expression more applicable than along 


lake Erie. ‘The same streams which deny entrance 
to large vessels from the lake, would afford an abun- 
dant supply of water to a canal, never certainly did 
more circumstances combine to excite to the per- 
formance of any other undertaking, than does to 
that of encircling lake Erie with a canal from Buf- 
faloe to Detroit. It would more than complete the 
chain already in part executed in the Erie, and in 
progress in the Ohio canal; and the whole taken to- 
gether, constitute one of the most useful and exten- 
sive lines of natural and artificial navigation, not 
only in existence, but which the earth admits to be 
put into existence. 

‘The following table of stationary distances will at 
once enable the reader to perceive the facilities 
which nature itself presents to the advancement of 
the proposed work. 


miles. 4 
9— 18 
6— 19 
Game 28 


Buffaloe habour to Smoker's creek, 
Cayuga creek, ° . 
‘lwo Sisters creek, 
Cattaraugus creek, 
Dunkirk harbour, 13— 41 
Fredonia creek, P 4 . 1—42 
Portland mouth of Chataque creek, 14— 56 
Northern angle of Peunsylvania, 10— 66 
Twenty Mile creek, . 1— 67 
Sixteen Mile creek, 6— 73 
Twelve Mile creek, P 5— 78 
Erie town and harbour, - - S— &6 
Fairview and mouth of Walnut creek, 5— 91 
Elk creek, P ; é 6— 97 
Crooked creek, , P 5—102 
Northwest angle of Pennsylvania, 4—106 
Coneaught village and river 1—107 
Ashtabula village and river, 14—121 
New Market and mouth of Grand 
river, ° ° ° 27—148 
Creek, - - 9—157 
Cuyahoga river and town of Cleve- 
land, where the Ohio canal debouches 
into lake Erie, ‘ 
Rocky river, 
Black river, F 
Beaver river, d . ° 
Vermillion river, ‘ . 
Old Woman’s creek ‘ ° 
Huron river, . . 
Sandusky bay, 
Portage river, . 
Toussaint river, 
Maumee river, ‘ 
Raisin river, P e 
Stoney creek, . 
Huron river, , 2 P 
Rouge river, 
Detroit, $—325 


At the first blush, it will no doubt to many per 
sons appear extravagant, to propose bordering a na” 
vigable lake of above 300 miles in length, with a 
canal; but if a careful compatison is made between 
the safety and regularity of transportation by such 
a canal, and the very uncertain and tedious naviga- 
tion of the lake, a decision would at once be mde 
in favor of the former. ‘he same canal boat which 
would be loaded in the Ohio or Hudson, could with- 
out transhipment, be conveyed to the opposite ex- 
treme, 

‘The most remarkable circumstance, however, in 
such a canal, is that it could be carried upwards of 
300 miles on one level, if such a mode should be 
requisite; and in any manner of construction, would 
demand less lockage and be more secure of an un- 
interrupted supply of water, than any other canal 
line of equal length which can be traced in the 
United States. 

Beside the Cuyshoga and Qhio canal, several 
other navigable streams issne from Ohio and Mi- 
chigan, and flow into lake Erie, of which, Vermil 


18—175 
6—181 
18—199 
4—23 
5—2U8 
10—218 
$—221 
10—231 
20—251 
8—259 
15—274 
9—233 
5—288 
10—2y8 
22—320 





lion, Huron of Obio, Sandusky, Maumee, Raisin, 


Huron of Michigan, and Riviere Rouge are consid. 
erable volumes of water. 

In the very rapid advance of population, the ah 
most naturally continuous navigable line’ by the We. 
bash and Maumee, will come furward and obtrude 
itself on public notice, much sooner than an 
son would now dare to anticipate. A single glance 
ona map of that part of the United States, will reg. 
der demonstrative, how completely the Wabash 
Maumee route would harmonize with the Ohio ang 
Erie canals, But we must pause, the many nation. 
al and individual benefits of the suggested improve. 
ments are so obvivus, as to present themselves af 
once without a prompter. My next will be em 
ed on a general view of the Canadian sea, and. 
Lawrence river. 

[Errata to Rafts in the Red and Atchafalaya rivers, 
column 2nd, page 149, for *“Proguy,” read Progay} 
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FEMALE EDUCATION, 

In the “Toilet, or Ladies’ Cabinet,” published 
once a week at Providence, R. I., we have the fol. 
lowing selection. 

Female education is of immense importance, ag 
connected with domestic life. It is at home wher 
man generally passes the largest portion of his time, 
where he seeks a refuge from the vexations and em- 
barrassments of business, an enchanting repose from 
exertion, a relaxation from care by the interchange 
of affection; where some of his finest sympathies, 
tastes, and moral and religious feelings are formed 
and nourished; where is the treasure of pure and 
disinterested love, such as is seldom found in the 
busy walks of a selfish and calculating world. Ne 
thing can be more desirable than to make one’s de 
mestic abode the highest object of his attachment 
and satisfactiun. 

Well ordered home, man’s best delight to make, 

And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 

With every gentle care-eluding art 

To raise her virtues, animate the bliss, 

And sweeten all the toils of human life— 

This be the female dignity and praise. 

Neither rank nor splendid mansions, nor expensive. 
ly furnished apartments, nor luxurious repasts cap 
accomplish these actions. ‘They are to be obtaia- 
ed only from the riches of elevated principles, from 
the nobility of virtue, from the splendor of rel 
gious and moral beauty, from the banquet of re. 
fined taste, affectionate deportment, and intellee: 
tual pleasures. Intelligence and piety throw the 
brightest sunshine over the dwellings of private 
life, and these are the results of female education. 

Intelligence and animated discourse, eminently 
exalt the dignity, and multiply the charms of every 
female that can excel in them— 

It is a sacred and home-felt delight, 
A sober certainty of walking bliss. 


She who can sustain an elevated course of conver- 
sation; whose mind soars above the trifles and com 
mon things of time and sense; who is distinguished 
for well digested opinions, sensible remarks, habits 
of thinking and observation, good judgment, ands 
well disciplined temper, is a perpetual souree 
blessings and exhiliration to all within her circle— 
She will make home all that is desirable, so that 
none of her household will need or wish to seek 
elsewhere for happiness. ‘They will be able “te 
drink waters out of their own cisterns, and running 
waters out of their own wells.” 





HAPPY PARENTAL DISCIPLINE. 
The son of a minister, now living, had by some 
means excited the displeasure of his father. His 
father thought if right to be reserved for an hour oF 





two; and when asked a question sbout the busides 
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An hour or more elapsed; the time was near 
arrived when the youth was to repeat his lessons. 
He came into his father’s study,and said **Papa, l 
eannot learn my lesson except you will forgive me; 
I think I shall never offend again.” His father re- 
, “All I wish is to make you sensible of your 
pint when you acknowledge it, you know all is 
easily "reconciled with me.” “Then, papa,” says 
be, “give me the token of reconciliation, and seal 
it with a kiss.” ‘he hand was given, and the seal 
most heartily exchanged, on each side Now,” 
exclaimed the dear boy, “1 will learn Latin and 
Greek with any body;” and fled to his little study. 
“Stop, stop,” exclaimed his father, “have you not 
aHeavenly Father? If what you have done be evil, 
He is displeased, and you must apply to him for 
forgiveness.” With tears starting in his eyes, he 
aid, “Papa, J went to him first: | knew, except he 
was reconciled, | could du nothing,” and with tears 
now fast rolling, he said, **l hope, | hope, He has 
forgiven me; and now I am happy.” His father 
never had occasion to look at him with a shade of 
disapprobation froin that time to his death. 





From the Hesperus. 
ORIGINAL EPIGRAM. 


When Harry was old, to Maria he said, 

“My dear, if vou please, we will marry;” 

But Maria replied with a toss of her head, 

“I never will wed the Old Harry.” 

He waited till all her gay suitors were gone, 
Then cried, ‘ta fine dance they have led you; 
The hand that I offer’, you treated with scorn, 
And now, the Old Harry won't wed << és 








—— ' 
SPORTING OLIO. 








SETTER DOGS. 
{A valuable acquisition for the lovers of field 
sports, has been gained by the arrival of a brace of 
setter dogs, the most beautiful we have seen, 
sent a present to John McTavish, Esq. by the 
Marquess of Well:s'ey, K. B. Attracted by their 
fine appearance, and aware that the Irish Altha: dog 
stands unrivalled with European sportsmen, we in 
quired into the history of these, with a view to regis- 
ter the particulars under this head of the American 
Farmer, to enable the owners of their descendants 
to refer hereafter to an authentic account of their 
importation and breed. ‘I'he fullowing is the result 
< “ inquiry—The dogs are of bright chesnut co- 
ur. 


Manor, July 25th, 1828. 
Dear Sir—T have just received a letter from Sir 
Richard Hunter, respecting the dogs, an extract of 
whieh IT annex. [It contains the information which 
iy applied for last spring, and which, at that time, 
had not in my power to supply. 
Very respectfully. 


Extract of a letter from Sir Richard Hualer, to 
Mr. McTavish. 
London, June 5th, 1828. 

The setter dog’s name is “Dash,” he was $ years 
old last May. 

He is of Mr. Tomara’s breed, who lives in the 
Wicklow Mountains. His sire was an English tho- 
rough bred setter, and his dam a beautiful white 
Irish one; no cross can be more perfect—they are 
well known in Ireland, by the appellation of To- 
mura’s breed. 

The female's name is “ Dido,” she was 3 years old 
last October; she is one of Mr. La ‘Touche’s breed, 
and was bred in the county of Kildare—it is impos- 
sible to have higher blood—there is no cross in this 
breed, she is purely Irish, great care is taken by him 
that they do not breed in and in, by which the pro- 
duce would degenerate—they are wellknown allover 
Ireland by the denomination of the La Touche breed. 





(From late English Papers.) 


Cuess.—The long pending match between the 
London and Edinburgh chess clubs, is still going 
on. It is about four years since the match was be- 
gun, and four games have been played with equai 
success, ‘I'he fifth is now playing, and the pieces 
are reduced to three, and the pawns to five on 
each side; but we understand that the London club 
have it in their power to take a bishop without any 
immediate loss to themselves. In this situation, it 
may be presumed that the fate of the game and 
match is no longer doubtful. 





Exrraorpinary Leapr.—Colonel Emmerick, a 
sportsman and a soldier, being pursued by a party 


his commander in chief, the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick, rather than surrender, leaped a precipice 
with his horse of thirty-six feet fall, without receiv- 
ing any injury, and continued his route. In com- 
memoration ef this bold and gallant daring, his 
statue, on his steed, was erected on the spot, at 
Bruckse! in Germany—a monument of his zeal and 
intrepidity. 





Pepicrees oF THorovGH-BRED Horses. 
(Furnished for the “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Farmer, by the author of *“Annals of the Tarf.” 
(Continued from page 143.) 

106. Firzpartner, sixteen hands and a quarter 
high, got by the noted horse Old Partner, his dam 
by the imported horse Aristotle, grandam by the 
noted horse Whittington, great grandam by Double 
Bean, out of an imported mare, the property of 
Col Eppes. Davin Crarxkson. 

Albemarle, Va., March, 1800. 


107, Lexixeton, a fine bay, fifteen hands high, 
remarkable for his great strength. He was bred by 
Richard S. Taylor, of the county of King William. 
He was got by the celebrated horse old Wildair, 
formerly the property of Col. John Syme, of Hano- 
ver county; his dam by the celebrated horse Longs- 
dale; his grandam by the famous horse Jolly Roger; 
his great grandam descended from the noted run- 
ning horse Gift, which was imported to America 


New Kent county. 

April ist, 1800. Arprew Woop-ey. 

108. Lampxicuter, a beautiful bay, 154 hands 
high, elegantly formed; was got by Hart’s old im 
ported horse Medley; his dam by Longsdale, out 
of Braxton’s imported mare Kitty Fisher. 

Paut Tuitman. 

Hanover Court House, Va., Feb. 1801. 


109. Youne Meptey, a beautiful iron grey, near 





JOHN McTAVISH. 
4. S. Sxisxzr, Esq. . 


of light horse, when going with despatches front) N. B. Sans Culotte was bred by the hoa. 


some years past by the late Colonel Dangerfield, of | a Mousetrap mare. 


great speed and strength. He was got by Beéllair, (@ 
son of old Medley,) bis dam was got by the famous 
Pennsylvania Farmer, out of a full bred Partner 
mare. , Tuomas Wexts. ° 
Charlottesville, Va., April, 1801. 

110. Haw Srorm, a beautiful bay, upwards of 
sixteen hands high; ten years old last spring. He 
was got by the high blooded English horse Panta- 
loon, who was got by Matchem out of a high bred 
and celebrated running mare. Pantaloon was sire 
to Chanticleer’s dam, and many fine racers. The 
dam of Hail-Storm was Wingyfeet, who was got 
hy Jolly Roger, who was got by the imported Jolly 
Roger out of Mary Grey. Wingyfeet was out of 
Melpomene, who was got by Burwell’s Traveller. 
Melpomene’s dam was Virginia, got by old Mark 
Anthony on Polly Byrd, who was got by Aristotle 
out of young Bonny Lass, who was got by J 
Roger out of old Bonny Lass, a fine English mare, 
Francis H. Danogy. 
Charles City Court House, Va., Jun. 1802. 


111. Gimcrack,a roan colour, was got by Hart's 
imported Medley, (the best blood in England,) his 
dam by Ariel, brother to old Partner; his grandam 
by Whittington; his great grandam by Dabster, out 
of Col. Anthony ‘Thornton’s celebrated roan mare, 
considered the first of her day in England, 
F. G. Bacon, 
Nollaway county, Va., Mareh, 1802. 
N. B. Gimerack was a celebrated racer and foal 
getter. 
112. Sans Cunorre, a chestnut sorrel, 7 years 
old this spring, was got by old Celer, dam by the 
imported Medley; grandam a thorough bred Fear- 
nought mare. Srepuen Davis. 
Charlotte county, Va., March, 1802. 


Randotph, and was a very high formed horse 
valuable foal getter. 

118. Youre Dare-Devit, five feet three inches 
high, five years old in May next; was got by the 
noted imported horse Dare-Devil, his dam by a sop 
of old Partner, out of a mare which was got by ap 
imported horse. Jonn CLopronm: >: 

New Kent county, March, 1802. , 

114. Hicurtyer, late the property of Wm. New- 
son. Exq.. purchased by James Barbour, Esq., at 
1000/1. He is of a beautiful form, bright bay, 5 feet 
three inches high, rising eight years old** He was 
got by Wildair, his dam by the celebrated old Yo- 
rick; grandam by Regulus, importéd by Lord‘ Das- 
more; his great grandam by the imported horse 
Sterling; his g. g. grandam by old Janus; his g. g. g. 
grandam by Silver-Eye; his g. g. g: g. gra by 
Spanco. Davip CLaRKson. — 

Albemarle county, Va., March, 1802. ' 


115. Witp Devin, a beautiful bay, 16 hands 
inches high, an elegant form, strong and nervous, 
and very lengthy. He was by old Dare-Devil, his 
dam by Wildair, his grandam by Rockingfiam, his 
great yrandam by Spanking Roger, out of a Jolly 
Roger. Joun ANDERSON. 

Hanover Town, Jan. 1803. 

116. Mourrain Leaver, a beautiful chestawt 
sorrel, five feet two inches high, eight years old 
next spring. He was got by old Wildair; his dam 
Cares Bousn. 

Chesterfield, Vu., March 1803. 

117. Toor, a fine bay, full 154 hands high, of 
great strength and beauty, and rising six years old, 
He was got by old Diomed, his dam by old Wild- 
air, his grandam by Clockfast, his great grandam 
by old Partner, his g. g. grandam by old Regulus, 
out of an imported mare, Puitie Roceas. 
Tuckahoe, near Richmond, Feb. 1806. 


118. Youre Fiaure, a beautiful blood bay, 15 





fifteen hands high, remarkable for his elegant form, 


{hands § inches high, remarkable for strength, acti- 
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vity and symmetry, of form. He was got hy the 
imported horse Highflyer, his dam by old Figure, 
his grandam by Camillus, his great grandam by 
Gen. Nelson’s Rockingham. C. Carnineton, 

Cumberland county, Va., March, 1799. 

119. Firz Mevcey, a beautiful dapple grey, up- 
wards of fifteen hands high. He was got by the 
imported horse Medley, his dam by Dandridge’s 
Fearnought; his grandam by Harris’s Eclipse, out 
of a high bred Jolly Roger mare. 

Joun Epperson. 

Buckingham, Va., March, 1799. 

120. Acricoxa, a fine black, five years old this 
spring; five feet five inches high. He was got by 
Highflyer; his dam by the imported horse Dove, on 
Emory’s noted running mare in Maryland, 

Revusen Suort. 


Chesterfield, Va, April, 1800. 
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¢ How InrecuigisLe! HOW MUCH To THR POINT! 
HOW ENCOURAGING! HOW ACCEPTABLE! 


Sir—I have always remitted in advance of twelve 
months subscription for the American Farmer: your 
receipt 23d March, 1827. was for the 9th vol. I now 
inclose the note of the Office of Discount and Depo- 
sit, in Charleston, the 2d of October, 1827. Joseph 
Johnson, Prest. A. 125—§5 payable to A. Rose or 
order—in advance of vol. 10, which please acknow- 
ledge. I remain, sir, your obd’t serv’t, 

JAMES SHOOLBRED. 
Charleston, 16th July, 1828. 


AMERICAN LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC AND 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Middletown, Conn. June 12th, 1828. 


The public are respectfully informed, that by a re- 
eent arrangement, the duties heretofore discharged by 
Capt. Partrivee, in conducting the discipline and in- 
struction of the institution, have been in part assigned to 
others. 

Capt. Partridge, as President, will retain the general 
supervision of the institution, and continue his regular 
courses of Lectures. 

The government is vested in a Superintendent, and 
Board of Investigation, composed of the President and 
officers of the institution, to be guided by such rules 
and regulations as may be adopted by the Board of 
Trustees. 

The Trustees will, at least once in each month, per- 
sonally examine the situation and concerns of the in- 
stitution; and strict attention will be paid as well to the 
moral and religious, as to the scientitic and literary in- 
struction of the Cadets. 

A competent number of gentlemen, educated at the 
Academy, and prepared by the experience of several 
years as Professors in the various branches of educa- 
tion here taught, and by a familiar acquaintance with 
the peculiar mode of discipline and instruction here 
pursued, have been engaged, with the assistance of 
other able instructors, to take immediate charge of the 
different departments. 

A junior department, for the younger members of 
the Academy, will be established, in which they will 
pursue their studies under the personal care and instruc- 
tion of one or more instructors. In all other respects, 
they will enjoy the privileges and be subject to the disci- 
pline and duties of the older Cadets. This arrangement, 
without in any degree affecting the expediency of plac- 
ing youthsof that age in a primary school, as recom- 
mended in the last prospectus, will afford them the 
same advantages at this institution, while at the same 
time, they become familiarized with and prepared for 
the discipline and duties of the senior department. 

The course of instruction will be full and thororgh in 
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all the branches, both of theoretical and practical Ma-_ 


thematics, Natural Philosophy, Civil Engineering; in 
the ancient and modern Languages and Literature, in- 





including Greek, Latin and French, Spanish aud En- 


glish; in Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, and Mi- 
neralogy; in Military Science, including Gunnery, Tac- 
tics, Military History and Fortifications; also, Fencing 
and Penmanship. The discipline and exercise will be 
military, and will tend to produce physical and mental 
vigor, and promptitude and regularity in every depart- 
mentof academic duty. The hours allotted to this ex- 
ercise, will be those only that are usually spent in idle- 
ness or amusements too often useless and frivolous. 

The Academic expenses, including tuition in each or 
all of the above mentioned branches of education, board, 
washing, room rent, fuel, candles, use of arms, accou- 
trements, and the requisite instruments for practical 
operations, will be two hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a year. sy 

Clothing, books, stationary, furniture for rooms, in- 
cluding bedding, will be furnished on the lowest terms, 
to those who may be desirous of obtaining them here. 
The quantity, as far as practicable, will be limited by 
the rules heretofore established. Incidental expenses, 
which, from their nature, cannot be specified, will, in 
the absence of particular directions, be regulated by 
the Superintendent. ‘To enable him to do this, no mo- 
ney must be furnished to a Cadet, except by the Super- 
intendent or his order. 

No debts contracted by any Cadet without the per- 
mission of the Superintendent in writing, will be paid. 

It is expected that provision will be made for the ex- 
penses of each Cadet, at least six months in advance. 

This arrangement wiil go into operation on the. first 
day of September next. Being the result of expe- 
rience, and considered as an improvement calculated to 
relieve the hitherto arduous duties of Capt. Partridge, it 
will, it is trusted, be found in its operations, highly bene- 
ficial. Those who have placed, or may previous to that 
time, place their sons or wards here, will, if they pre- 
fer, have their bills for instruction and expenses, made 
according to the rules stated in the last prospectus, in- 
stead of the gross suin of two hundred and seveniy-five 
dollars. Atter September first, all communications 
will be addressed to 

V. B. HORTON, Superintendent. 

It is deemed superfluous to descant upon the merits of 
the system of discipline and instruction adopted in this 
institution. The object is, to improve the existing sys- 
tems of education, principally in the following particu- 
lars, to wit: 

Ist. To adapt the course of duty to the intended per- 
suits in the life of the student. 

2d. To advance his standing in the Academy, accord- 
ing to his proficiency in his studies. 

3d. To reduce the time usually devoted to the study 
of the ancient Languages, excepting in cases in which 
they may be useful, considered in reference to the in- 
tended pursuits in the life of the student. 

4th. ‘Io embrace the French and Spanish languages 
in the regular course of instruction. 

5th. To adopt as part of the regular course, in addi- 
tion to the sciences usually taught, a general course of 
practical Mathematics; Civil Engineering, particularly 
as applied to the construction of roads, rail-rays and 
canals; Topography and Military Science. 

6th. To teach, as a part of the regular course, but 
without encroaching on the time appropriated to study, 
military exercise, fencing, and the use of arms. 

ith. To combine the cultivation of the mental and 
physical powers in such a manner as shall promote tke 
full development of the faculties of the body, with 
soundness of health and constitution, and thus enable 
the individual to exert and sustain the habitual exer- 
cise of the highest energies of which his mind is capa- 
ble. 

The high degree of approbation of this system, 
which has been manifested by the American people, 
while it affords evidence of their desire to encourage 
useful improvemeuts in education, and of their patri- 
otism, authorizes us to hope that the liberal patronage 
which the institution has hitherto received, will not be 
withdrawn so long as it shall continue to be merited. 

GEORGE W. STANLEY, 
JOHN ALSOP, 

V. HUBBARD, 

NATHAN STARR, 

WM. L. STORRS, 
SAMUEL D. HUBBARD, 

The above prospectus is issued under an arrange- 
ment entered into between me and the Trustees, and 


with my concurrence and approbation. 
A. PARTRIDGE. 


Trustees. 
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MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTUR 
PLEMENTsS. “a 
The subscriber is just finishing a quantit 
Fans, which he is a will give satisfaction to thenat 
chasers, and will be warranted superior. Aleot 
hand, a full assortment of Davis’ Improved Pat a 
Ploughs, of wrought and cast Shares; likewise of the 
Improved Barshare Ploughs; Brown’s Vertical Wool 
Spinners; Patent Cylindrical Straw Cutters, ané@ most 
other Implements of husbandry, on hand as usual, 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN 
No. 36, Pratt-st. Baltimore. 
N. B. For sale, a quantity of Turnip and Millet 
which will be warranted of good quality, and at low 
prices. July 18, 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


ae 
Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Wi 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.00 «3,99 
—red, 3.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohiv ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 5.00 a 6.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.09 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 63,59 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfing 
Howard-street, 4.874 a 5.00; city mills, 4.87; Susque- 
hanna, 4.73—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat, .95 a 1.00—best white wheat, 1.00 a 1.10—op. 
dinary to good, .$0 a .90--Corn, .32 a .34—Ryg, .45— 
Oats, .22 a .24—Beans, 1.50—Peras, .60 a .75—C.ove, 
SEED, 3.50 a 3.75—Timotuy, 1.50 @ 2.25—OncHagp 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne $ij¢ 
-50 pr. lb.— Bar ey, .60a 62—FLAXxsEED, .75 a.80—Cop 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a4 .14—Alabama, .1] 4.12. 
Mississippi .10 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 204 a .21—bbls, 
.224—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 @ .16—wagh 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .254 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220-—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.9% 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 46.50; No. 2, 6.00; No.8, 
3.50 a 3.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .11 @124; dak 
Shore, .14—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .266 
-28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.37} @ 3.50 
ground, 1.25 bbl. S& 


Marketinc—Butter, per Ib. .124 a 25; Eggs, dozes, 
.15; Potatoes, bush. .75; Chickens, dozen, 2.50 a 3,00; 
Beef prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6}4.1; 
young Ducks, doz. 2.50; young Lambs, dressed, 1.75; 
Pigs, do. .75 a 874; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a ‘a 
Sausages, per Ib. .8 a .10; Soft Crabs, doz. !.50; Hi 
do. .124 a. 183; Peaches, 1.40 per peck; Pears, .504.% 
per peck; Apples, .12 a .25 per peck; green Corn, .16 
per dozen. 

Hay, per ton, $9.00; Rye Straw, 6.00; Cut Grass, per 
bundle, .10 a .124. 
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(From Luccock’s Essay on Wool.) 
SHEEP AND WOOL. 


On rue CavsEs WHICH ACT IMMEDIATELY UPON 
THE FLEECE. 
(Cohtinucd from p. 154.) 
her topic, which might with great propriety 
ented to their Vesention, is the quality 
of that substance which is most commonly found 
intimately mingled, with the pile of our fleeces, which 
on account of its yellowness and consistency, its 
egg-like appearance, is aptly denominated yolk.— 
The investigation of its properties, and of the good 
effects which it produces upon the fleece while 
wing, is more properly the business of the gra- 
zier than of the woolstapler, and he has the most 
abundant means of acquiring information. Hither- 
to it must be acknowledged that they have been 
too much neglected; yet the few facts with which 
we are furnished, indicate that without the assis- 
tance of yolk, or the application of some other sub- 
stance which shall ‘act as a substitute for it, wool 
ossessing the best qualities cannot be produced.— 
he celebrated breeds of Berry, of Castile, and of 
Persia, we are informed, furnish the most copious 
supply of yolk, and at the same time yield those 
valuable fleeces which are eagerly sought after by 
the manufacturers of the countries where they are 
shorn, in order that pers may be able to supply 
even distant markets with the most valuable com- 
modities. The attempt to improve the fleeces of 
England, of Germany, and of Sweden, by the in- 
troducing of foreign blood, has uniformly exhibited 
proofs of the value of this nutritious substance; not 
only by communicating to the offspring a more soft 
and attenuated pile, but by enabling them to yield 
for its support and preservation a much larger sup- 
ly of this valuable fluid. And even the natige 
Speeds of our own island, whose unmingled blood 
has flowed through several ages, if attentively ex- 
amined, evince that the power of producing a¢o- 
pions supply of healthy and nutritious yolk, i one 
of the most important qualities of wool-bearig ant- 
mals, and that there is scarcely any praerty in 
which they differ from each other mory be ely.— 
The fleece itself when shorn without wShing most 
clearly shows that the breast and shouters ~ sheep 
have generally yielded it much mc@ freely than 
parts remote from the vitals; and th 600d qualities 
of the pile which is produced there re i 
able by the most untaught obsert- On the hinder 
of those animals, which och been long ne- 
glected, a coarse and shag ie is most com- 
monly observed, and the 4° “"~ finer and 
more valuable as it appr@ches the fore quarters; 
but in cases where the »©¢P erate improved, 
and a larger quantity ¢ the animal juices directed 
to the thighs, the brech of the fleece has not only 
become less. extenr/€> but is also composed of a 
smaller hair; a cic¥mstance which on many ac- 
eounts is oll wot the attention of ‘ the grazier.— 
The quantity o olk which our native breeds pro- 
ambbie gene® smaller than that of foreign sheep; 
yet even amog them the variety is so considerable 
‘as to furnisk data for very usetul conjectures. In 
the southem parts of the island, it is sufficient for 
the production of a cat which enables the flocks 
to endure the rigors winter without any addi- 
tional covering, sufficint also to prevent the fleece 
from becoming thin o hairy; but in the northern 
of the kingdomand upon the hills of Scot- 
fend, some of the breds of sheep produce it in 
such small quantities 5 to render it unsafe for the 
farmer to expose his cks to the severities of the 
winter quarter, unles#e furnish them with an arti- 
ficial covering of gree mingled with tar, in order, 


that he finds this dirty coat, as indispensably neces- 
sary to the good qualities of the fleece as it is to 
the health of the animal; without it the wool be- 
comes hairy, thin and light; with it, the fleece is 
full, soft and rich, possesses a sufficient quanti- 
ty of healthy yellow yolk, and appears to thrive 
much better after thé tar has been laid on than it 
did before: the nature, the qualities and the condi- 
tion of the wool are most wonderfully improved.— 
From these circumstances, we conclude that the 
yolk, a substance which has been so greatly ne- 
glected, yet has so long deserved the attention of 
the grazier; which has been perpetually under his 
eye through a long course of ages, is not enly ne- 
cessary to the production of a valuable fleece, but 
isthe very pabulum of wool. The French have 
taken much greater pains to ascertain the nature of 
this valuable oil and its effects upon the fleece than 
the English, although we can boast of much older 
manufactures than theirs, and the assistance of the 
legislature through more than four hundred years. 
On the other side of the channel, intelligent manu- 
facturers have been encouraged to institute experi- 
ments, and perform them with such ease as to con- 
vince themselves that some of the best qualities of 
wool depend greatly upon the quantity of. yolk in 
which the fleece is produced. ‘The English wool 
which they tried, and found remarkably deficient 
in this respect, they pronounce to be “hard, dry and 
rotten.” hen they assumed the character.of ex- 
perimental philosophers, and endeavoured to elicit 
the secrets of nature, we trust that their.jadgment 
was not influenced by the prejadices, which too 
often exist between rival artists; nor should ours so 
far prevail as to render us too proud to learn even 
from a junior and a foe. 

Some who have thought upon the subject have 
concluded from the oiliness of the yolk, that it con- 
sists of the common perspirable matter, which all 
animals exude. mingled with a portion of that greasy 
substance which sheep so copiously secrete. But 
M. Vauquelin, who has submitted it to the test of 
chemical analysis, declares as the result of his ex- 
periments, that “the greater part of it is a soap 
with a base of potash,” and that the remaining 
portion consists of that salt in a state of combina- 
tion with other substances. The whole of it he con- 
siders as the production of the animal, without the 
addition of any ingredients which the fleece might 
accidentally collect from the soil or the litter upon 
which the sheep reposed. The account which this 
learned chemist has published upon the subject, to- 
gether with some remarks upon the method .of 
scouring and bleaching wool, may be found in the 
Philosophical Magazine, vol. 19. We are sorry that 
a person so well qualified did not push his experi- 
ments farther, and endeavour to ascertain whether 
the yolk be similar im all the various breeds of 
sheep, and how far it differs from the matter per- 
spired by other laniferous —— 

The manner in which the yolk acts upon the 
wool is not accurately known. Some have consi- 
dered it as the superabundance of that substance 
which forms the filament, and which by some un- 
known process, while the pile is growing, is consoli- 
dated into a transparent mass; while others. con- 
clude, perhaps more reasonably, that it is a pecu- 
liar secretion, which exudes through the skin, and 
by intermingling with the pile renders it soft, plia- 
ble and healthy; affecting it much in the same way 
as oil does a thong of leather when kept immersed in 
it and ay saturated. A very curious and intri- 
cate question has been asked respecting the mode in 
which the wool imbibes the yolk, whether by means 
of the root alone, or also by the pores which it is 
supposed may be scattered through the whole léngth 
of the hair. But as this question, if solved, pro- 
mises no useful information, we shall leave it to the 
advocates of the respective hypotheses to determine, 
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and satisfy ourselves with having barely mentionedit. 





Much need not have been said upon-the nature 
of yolk and its intimate connection with the good 
qualities of wool, when speaking upon the peculiar 

onstitution of sheep, had not this distinguishin 
eature of their different families been too muc 
neglected. In general this substance has been no- 
ticed withdu any particular reference to the breed 
of the animal, or the qualities of the fleece’ which 
it bears; sometimes as totally disregarded as the 
sand, or the hay seed, which are accidentally min- 
gled with the pile. Yet the disposition to produce 
this valuable animal soap is certainly as important 
as some ‘other characteristics of the sheep, and 
ought not to be overlooked when we describe their 
different varieties, or select them for our farms. 

I have not yet seen any of those animals or their 
produce, which are said to afford a staple equally 
fine from every part of the body, but conjecture 
that if this breed were minutely examined, it would ” 
appear that the yolk is produced in equal quantity — 
on every part of the carcass. The sheep also which 
produce wool upon their bellies and shanks, like the 
Merino family, most probably yield a and 
healthy yolk down to the very fetlock; while those 
which cover these parts with a short and opaque 
hair, like ‘the Wiltshire breed, afford the secretion 
so beneficial to the staple only from the u parts 
of the half cdyered body. The dissimilarity of the 
fleeces yielded by these two kinds of sheep, the 
complete envelopment of the one, and the scanty 
coat of the other, leads us to suppose that the quan- 
tity of wool, which we produce from an individual 
sheep, is in a great measure regulated by the con- 
duct of the grower. If he approach the purity of 
the Spanish blood, he clothes his flock in a kind of 
surtout which enwraps every part of the animal, 
except the lower extremity of the face and the feet; 
and by selecting his rams from the Downs of Marl- 
borough, if he ies —_aee of such a eng 
he might pro oduce a race entire voi 
both of wool'tiad oF 5 yolk. : 

It has oe been suggested that it would be 
the extreme of folly to point out any particular 
breed of sheep as that which, in all circumstances, . 
might be considered as the best. On this point the 
opinion of the wool-grower must be determined 
the demands of the manufacturer and the circum- 
stances of his farm; yet he may always depend 
upon it as an indubitable fact, that whether he pro- 
duce long wool or short, of a coarser or a finer pile, 
it will be good or bad, adapted to the purposes for 
which it is designed, or not so, in proportion to the 
quantity of sound and healthy yolk in which it is 
produced. 

Here, as in every other case, the breed is of the 
utmost consequence. It is the basis upon which all 
improvements of the flock must be founded; the 
only source of hope, that attempts to produce fine 
wool of the first quality, will be followed by suc- 
cess, Other circumstances are generally imposed 
upon the shepherd, and he has little more control 
over them than over the storms of winter or the: 
sultry heat of autumn. He may preserve his flocks 
from their extreme influence, but cannot entirely 
counteract it. But the breed, the constitution of 
his sheep, he can change almost at will; it is sub- 
a — own direction ate Sovrven his first re- 

e temperature to whi: eep are exposed 
as long been considered as one of the prime’ 
agents in the production of fine wool. This valua- 
is ediinnes was observed to abound most in coup- 
tries, which enjoy the influence of a mild | ene- 
rous climate, exposed neither to the siv 
of the torrid zone, nor to the chilling winds ol 
frigid. The best fleeces are ag in Spain, 
and Persia; countries which lie under almost the 
same parallels, and enjoy a temperature sifficient to 
maintain that eopious and regular perspiration of 
the animal, which is undoubtedly favourable to the 
predcction of good qualities in wool, although not 
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absolutely essential to the fineness of the pile. It 
was supposed that a greater degree of heat by dis- 
sipating the juices of the sheep, prevented them 
from nourishing the wool; and that the fleece by 
this means became short, thin and hairy. On the 
contrary, in regions where the climate was less 
warm, it was conjectured that the yolk, or what- 
ever it be that promotes the growth of the hair, was 
rendered unsuifable to the production of an attenu- 
ated pile, and caused the fleece to be coarse, long 
and shaggy. ‘The opinion was supported not mere- 
ly by observing the situation of the countries where 
the better fleeces are grown, but also by remarking 
that when a sheep changed its climate, it produced 
an offspring, not so much resembling itself as the 
Janiferous animals which surrounded it; and that 
in a few generations its descendants were scarcely 
distinguishable from the native sheep. The in- 
stances, which have been adduced with the greatest 
confidence, as affording a sufficient demonstration 
of the all-powerful influence of climate, were col- 
lected from accounts which have been given of 
English sheep exported to the West Indies; of Spa- 
nish to South America, the Cape of Good Hope 
and some other countries; and of those, which 
were regularly conveyed by the Dutch to the island 
of Java. The degeneracy of their offspring has 
been thought a sufficient reason for supposing, that 
the constitution of the wool-bearing animal was in- 
capable of enduring, without injury, the excessive 
heats of these southern regions. But in these in- 
stances the intermixture of blood was entirely over- 
looked, and the animal absurdly expected to pro- 
duce a lamb exactly similar to that which it had 
dropped in its native country, when mated with one 
which carried a fleece resembling its own. ‘The in- 
sufficiency of this argument is now generally ac- 
knowledged, for by more accurate observations, it 
has been discovered that the sheep of England, 
when transported to Jamaica, yield the same kind 
of “burly fleece” as they did at home, and if pre- 
vented from mingling their breed with that of the 
native stock, their offspring afford a wool exactly 
similar to that which they would have done in this 
climate. Even the hairy native sheep of the island, 
which probably came originally from the Spanish 
main, and were supposed to possess a coat without 
any admixture of wool, are found to produce that 
substance in small quantities concealed beneath 
their stronger and more brittle covering, and would 
most probabiy produce it in a larger proportion, if 
proper measures were taken to cultivate it. But in 
a country where the fleece is not shorn, and ina 
climate where the woolly pile is little used, it is not 
wonderful that the flocks should be neglected, or 
their produce little regarded. ‘The same general 
remarks apply to thoce sheep of Spain, which have 
been exported to the American colonies. So long 
as they were suffered to intermingle with those, 
which had been introduced from other quarters, the 
race invariably degenerated; but since care has 
been taken to preserve them distinct, as good wool 
has been imported into Spain from Buenos Ayres as 
the individuals would have produced at home. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Spanish flocks have 
uniformly exhibited the same phenomena. When 

reserved pure from the native blood, the lambs 
ae been distinguished for the beauty of their 
fleece; and the descendants of a pair, which have 
been carried even to the distant shores of New 
South Wales, whose progenitors were conveyed 
from Spain to the United Provinces, aud from 
thence to Africa, produce a fleece so correctly beau- 
tiful as to rival, it is said, the best produce of the 
Leonean mountains. ‘Ihe animals, also, which 
have been observed to cast their fleeces, when sent 
on shore in Java, most evidently do so, not because 
the heat of the climate is incompatible with the 
growth of wool, but because the land about Ban- 


sheep. ‘They are driven to the mountains, a moré 
cool and dry situation, not so much with a view of 
preserving their fleece, as to secure their health, 
and prolong their lives. The existence of fine 
wool in the more temperate regions has been ac- 
counted for upon principles very different from the 
natural tendency of those climates to promote its 
growth. ‘The superiority of the Spanish, the Italian, 
and the Persian fleeces, has been traced-already to 
the establishment of ancient manufactures, which 
continually affected the flocks through a long suc- 
cession of ages. ‘To this cause it is most naturally 
attributable, and there is no occasion to seek for an 
auxiliary one. Had the superior kind of wool de- 
rived ils excellency only from the influence of the 
sun, of the clouds and the soil, the fleeces of the 
southern parts of France, of ‘Turkey and Arabia, 
even those of the northern portion of Hindoostan 
and of China, must have borne to each other a very 
considerable resemblance; nor could the pile of 
Spain have greatly degenerated by being conveyed 
to the hills of Mexico or of the United States of 
America. If a moderate degree of warmth had 
been absolutely necessary to the existence of wool- 
bearidg sheep, none of them would have been found 
on the coast of Guinea, nor in the scorching regions 
of Bengal; it would have been impossible that both 
distinctions, those which produce a valuable pile, 
and those destitute of it, should exist together al- 
most in the same plains, and crop with equal avidi- 
ty the same arid grasses. The production of wool 
even under the equator, is one of the most convinc- 
ing proofs that the fleeces of sheep are not so great- 
ly affected by the sultry and oppressive heat of the 
climate, as by the constitution of the animals which 
produce them. 

But the effect of heat upon wool is nevertheless 
very remarkable. Dr. Anderson, in his observa- 
tions upon the fleece, has clearly proved that the 
pile, produced during the prevalence of hot wea- 
ther, is visibly coarser than that, which the same 
sheep affords in the colder season. He supposes 
that the superior degree of heat expands the pores 
of the skin, and that the absence of it tends to con- 
tract them; so that the pile which is protruded 
through them becomes thicker or thinner in the 
same proportion as the diameter of the aperture 
is larger or more contracted. It is to be regretted 
that he did not extend his experiments farther, to 
different breeds of sheep, and observe whether the 
efiect was similar in all of them; for it appears that 
his flock furnished a copious supply of the wool- 
producing humour, and that the pores through 
which it passed were constantly full. We acknow- 
ledge that these experiments, so far as they pro- 
ceed, are completely satisfactory, and they convince 
us that “a great degree of heat produces upon the 
fleece an effect totally opposite to that which has 
been generally ascribed to it; that it tends to ren- 
der the hair coarser instead of finer. Probably it 
might be easy to ascertain the influence of tempe- 
rature, even in its extreme degree, if a sheep were 
conveyed to distant climates, shorn there, and the 
fleeces compared with those which it had yielded at 
home. If the manner in which wool is procuced 
were more accurately noticed; if the effects of 
changing seasons were diligently noted; if care 
were taken to preserve the fleeces which an indivi- 
dual had afforded in different situations, and under 
varied treatment, so that they might be compared 
with each other; and if the staple were either mea- 
sured, or marked at regular intervals of time, we 
should ascertain a number of facts respecting the 
production of wool which we are at present igno- 
rant of, and perhaps might be able to procure it in 
a much more perfect state. Until our knowledge be- 
comes more perfect, we must consider the influence 
of temperature as reduced to a single point, which 
requires only that the shepherd do not unnecessari- 
ly expose his flocks to the extremes of heat or of 


cold, nor to any capricious changes, If i 
produce the best of fleeces, he ast cultiven iat 
breed with sedulous attention, and no longer at 
tempt to apologize for the want of exertion, by 
complaints that his flocks do not bask themselves 
upon the sunny mountains of Leon, nor crop their 
winter herbage on the genial banks of the ews 
The most celebrated flocks of these regions have 
already dispersed their colonies, without injury to 
the fleece, over the gentler hills of England, the 
plains of France and Saxony, through some of the 
dells of Sweden, to the banks of the Plata, to South. 
ern Africa, and the utmost regions of the Asiatic 
isles. 

The effects of dryness and moisture upon wool 
although not frequently distinguished from the gene. 
ral influence of climate, are very considerable, and 
deserve the close attention of the grazier, No 
measures, I believe, have been adopted te ascep 
tain the degree in which these causes affect the 
fleece, and our information respecting them must 
be deduced from general cases and the prevaili 
opinion of those, whose employment calls upon 
them to observe the qualities of wool. There arg 
few persons conversant with this article, who do not 
perceive when they examine the fleeces of a dis. 
trict, of which one part is much drier than the 
other, a remarkable difference in those which each 
submits to their inspection. Upon the lower grounds 
and in marshy countries, we almost invariably find 
a sheep producing a longer and coarser pile than its 
neighbours, which pasture upon the more elevated 
farms. Sometimes the husbandman of these more 
dry and healthy spots, prefers a breed of sh 
smaller than that which occupies the pasture of the 
richer farms, one able to roam much more widely 
in search of food, and to travel with less fatigue to 
a distant fold, such as yields a fleece so different 
from that of the heavier flocks, as to admit of uo 
comparison with it, in order to ascertain the precise 
effect of their damper situation. Yet there are 
some instances in which we meet with members of 
the same family in both parts of the district, at 
tented nearly with the same care and maintained 
alme&t in equal condition, and observe that the 
wool the one is shorter, finer, and lighter than 
the fleets of the other. Perhaps the dissimilarity 
may be trtly owing to the smaller quantity of 
food, whichthe sheep upon thin lands can collect, 
to the extra atigue they undergo in order to obtaia 
it, and to thesmaller portion ef time which they 
spend in repos and mastication; but after every 
reasonable allovwnce is made for circumstances of 
this kind, there is, considerable proportion of the 
effect remaining, Wich we attribute with some con- 
fidence to the supert» moisture or dryness of the 
farms where the fleece. were vrown. No stapler I 
am persuaded, whose Ojnion is founded cnet 
long course of observation,.ii) seek amon Pen pe 
and vapour for fine wool. 4. expects = find the 
fleeces of such situations Meg coarse hairy and 
loose than those produced Wire the rays a4 the 
sun fall directly upon the field, 4g ras both 
the fleece and the lodgment of 1, Ps dry and 
healthy. ‘The moisture, which sofpe athe eae 
rounds the summits of the loftier Necetalan and 
rests upon their shoulders, especially ¢ the ~ ex- 
posed to vapour rising from ‘he ocean,', oa lene 
leterious to the staple than ‘he mists o Jakes and 
morasses. On those mountans of Ireland. of Scot 
land and Norway, which risefrom the shores of the 
Atlantic, and are exposed t its influence, we find 
fleeces of a very inferior orde, when compared with 
those which the same sort ofiheep produce in more 
sheltered situations; and stil farther beneath the 
value of those, which are preured from the driet 
sides of the Castilian and Krmanian hills. The 
sheep of Shetland, producing, small and valuable 
fleece, although exposed to je influence of mois- 
ture in its utmost violence, ag the race once dif- 
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ow the higblands of Scotland, and which, 
ee ibotanding the cloudiness of its pasture, yield- 
ed a wool much superior to that which is now _ 
duced there, may be selected as instances to s “ee 
that too much is attributed to these causes; be i 
has been supposed that the improvement, visi — 
the sheep of Cornwall and of the fens in Lincoln- 
shire, evinces that a moist atmosphere is not so in- 
compatible with the growth of good wool as we 
But these instances by no 
rove that these breeds of sheep upon crier 
anit; and attended with greater care than they 
are at present, would fail to produce a much 0 
fleece than they have done in a moist one; and the 
improvements which have been adduced would pro- 
bably have proceeded with greater rapidity, been 
effected with more ease, and attained a higher de- 
ree of excellency, had they been attempted upon 
focks in situations better adapted to their nature 
and to the good qualities of wool. ‘The bad effects 
of water upon the pile while growing may be owing 
to the readiness with which it mingles with the yolk, 
and carries off a quantity of that animal seap, which 
is so necessary to the good quality and even the ex- 
istence of the fleece; for if care be taken to prevent 
this by the skilful application of tar mingled with 
butter, which act as repellants to the water, the 
lower part of the staple, which grew after the mix- 
ture was applied, contains a sufficient supply of 
rich and nutritious yolk, and is a much superior 
sort of wool to those points of the pile, which have 
been exposed without protection to the dripping 
wetness of the wintry season. 
(To be continued.) 





COTTON. 


* Mr. Sxrwer, Ese. 


Dear Sir—In this age of internal improvement, 
every object calculated to increase and secure indi- 
vidual resource ought to meet attention, and I know 
of no single production of the earth not necessary 
for food, so greatly calculated to administer to hu- 
man industry and of course to comfort and public 
morals as cotton. This admirable vegetable is at 
ence an ornament to the country where cultivated, 
and in its manufacture the most light, sviendid and 
cheap, of all articles of human clothing. I have 
long thought of soliciting a corner of your paper to 
introduce a few remarks on the culure of cotton, as 
Tam well convinced that it may, and ought to be, 
cultivated in places far northwrd from where it 
ean be produced in such abuncance, as to be made 
astaple of commerce. In the latter respect, I did 
myself for many years in tle vicinity of Natchez, 
cultivate cotton, and it we then and there, while 
observing the economy ¢f this plant that the idea 
struck my mind, how remarkably it was calculated 
to give employment 0 aged, young, and otherwise 
inefficient persons, the middle sections of the 
United States. : 

Cotton rises fom the earth with a central stem, 
from which Kferal branches are protruded, and 
one rule mav be observed, and will at once decide, 
whether cetton can or not be cultivated at any 
given place. It demands about 120 days from plant- 
ing, to edimit the developement of the capsule or 
production of mature cotton; therefore, if at any 
place che seasons are devoid of frost 120 days, cot- 
ton will ripen. By reference to the excellent ther- 
mometrical tables kept at Baltimore by Mr. Lewis 
Brantz, I find for a series of 8 years, from 1817 to 
1824, inclusive, that the summer temperature stood 
thus: 

1817, from March 31st, to October 28th, 213 days, 
the thermometer ranged above 36 deg. 

1818, fromApril 23rd, to October 22nd, 182 days, 


-the thermoreter ranged above $7 deg. 


1819, fron April 2nd, to October 26th, 207 days, 
the thermoneter ranged above 40 deg. 









1820, from April 11th, to October 22nd, 195 days, 
the thermometer ranged above $3 deg. 

1821, from April 20th, to October 20th, 183 days, 
the thermometer ranged above 32 deg. 

1822, from April Sd, to November 4th, 212 days, 
the thermometer ranged above 39 deg. 

1823, from March 22nd, to October 18th, 210 
days, the thermometer ranged above 36 deg. - 

1824, from March 23d, to October 22th, 219 days, 
the thermometer ranged above $2 deg. 

A mean of the proceeding, would give at Balti- 
more 202 3-5th days exempt from frost, and affords 
ample time, for it is probable the profitable culture 
of cotton as a staple, and with certainty for ordina- 
ry domestic purposes, It is one of the peculiar 
ag of cotton, that in its collection from the 
ield, to its manufacture into clothing, the far great- 
est part of the above labour necessary to carry it 
through the various processes can in reality be best 
done by the weaker part of the population, women 
and children. Again, every process is perfectly 
consonant to personal cleanliness; no filthy drudge- 
ry, but, I was almost tempted to say, elegant amuse- 
ment, marks every step made in the production of 
cotton cloth. 

In a pretty long and extensive range over the 
United States, I have found prosperity and indepen- 
dence in such farm houses, where the head of the 
family had enacted a rigid tariff, and suffered his or 
her. family to purchase nothing which they could 
themselves manufacture, and was sometime since no 
little amused, at seeing some southern angry resolu- 
tions against our national tariff, where the resolvents 
came to the appalling conclusion to manufacture for 
themselves. Thinks I, this denunciation, if carried 
into effect, will have about the same consequence as 
must have arisen from the passionate resolutions of 
a great man I once read of, who being teazed by his 
creditors, swore in his wrath, “that he would pay them 
All off, and never go again in debt to man or mortal.” 
it is my sincere hope, that all that can do so, and I 
have shewn, that all may, at least along the Atlan- 
tic coast as far north as Baltimore, oppose the gene- 
ral tariff, by a counteracting one of their own. Let 
every president or presidentess of a family, by and 
with the consent of the little republics over which 
heaven has placed them, plant cotton and flax, and 
rear the innocent producer of woul, and employ them- 
selves in creative imitation of nature itself,; and 
peace, comfort, health and happiness, will follow in- 
dustry, and then wiil the songs of gladne’s resound 
along the vales of the United States. ‘I'his would 
indeed be a most effectual mode to settle the ques- 
tion about restrictive or non-restrictive statutes, and 
what is most remarkable, would turn the tariff so 
lately enacted into a most invaluable national bene- 
faction. Farther, the plan I have suggested would 
save an immense expenditure of precious breath, 
that would be much better puffed over the plough, 
the loom, or cotton gin. But to return to our sub- 
ject. 


in opening. Itis to be remarked, that the wool, or 
what is emphatically called cotton, comes to maturi- 
ty much sooner than does the seed; therefore, the 
stalk and leaves being killed by frost, does by ‘no 
means involve the destruction of much cotton a 
rently unripe. WILLIAM DARBY. 


[What a commentary on the wholesome.admoni- 
tion to our southern brethren, is contained in the 
following.) 


Extract froma friend at Natchez, to the Editor, 21st 
June, 1828, on some of the agricultural and domes- 
tic habits and economy of the southern people. 

I was transported in eleven days to this place, 
where [ find ail the tropical plants in full bloom in 
the gardens. The early fruits have disappeared, 
and plumbs are now in season. Vegetables of all 
descriptions are abundant; but what surprises me is, 
with the finest soil and extensive pasture, so little 
care is taken of it, that butter now sells for 25 and 
$1 cents a pound; and the greatest portion of sup- 
ply is brought from the state of New York, and $1 
cents per pound paid for it. [was told that forty 
cows would produce 24 pounds of butter a week! — 
There must be gross mismanagement some where. 
1 observe the planters daily hauling corn out to 
their plantations to feed their hands and stock; this 
comes from up the river a considerable distance.— 
They, I believe, pay attention to nothing but cotton, 
and purchase every thing else, instead of raising it. 
It strikes me as poor economy, when it is observed, 
that cight oxen are employed to haul a load of corn, 
which four ought easily to carry; and when too they 
travel at a snail’s gait, to suit the particular conve- 
nience of the driver, and indulge him in his lazy 
disposition. 





(From a late English Paper.) é 
THE BREEDING OF LIVE STOCK. 

Some remarkably curious experiments in the 
breeding of live stock have been lately made in 
France, the results of which appear to prove that 
a greater number of either sex may be obtained at 
the option of the farmer. M. Charles Giron de Bu- 
zareinques proposed, at a meeting of the Agricul~ 
tural Society of Severac, in July, 1826, to divide a 
flock of sheep into two equal parts, and that a great- 
er number of males or females should be ptoduced 
at the option of the proprietor. ‘Two of the mem- 
bers of the society offered their flocks for the expe- 
riment, and the results have confirmed the author’s 
theory. In the first experiment, in the flock in- 
tended to produce the greater number of female 
lambs, the proportion was as follows: females 84, 
males 53. In the flock intended to produce the 
greater number of male lambs, the proportions 
were, males 80, females 55. The certainty of ob- 
taining similar results was corroborated by other 
experiments. M. Giron also related experiments 
made with horses and cattle, in which success, in 


There is but little difference in time or manner, of| producing a great difference in the proportion of 


planting Indian corn or cotton, nor could I ever per- 
ceive much difference in the requisite soil for the 
two vegetables. In the climate of Natchez, and on 
middling soil, about 250 pounds of clean cotton to 
an acre is the ordinary annual produce. On simi- 
lar soil, and in the lower parts of New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Maryland and Virginia, the produce would 
be necessarily more limited; but no doubt would fo 
domestic use, most munificently reward the cultiva- 
tor in the latter sections of the United States. 

In its early growth, cotton is a very tender plant, 
and particularly liable to utter destruction by very 
slight frost, but as it advances, becomes more 
hardy, and continues rising and protruding young 
branches, flowers and capsules, until arrested by the 
frosts of autumn. The latter circumstance is re- 
garded as an advantage, as the immature seed ves- 


the sexes, was equally striking. His method is, to 
keep the animals intended to produce the larger 
portion of females on the best pasture, and not to 
allow them to breed as fast as they might; the law 
of nature appearing to be, that when a race of ani- 
mals is in circumstances favourable. for its increase, 
nature produces the greatest number of that sex, 
which, in animals that do not pair, is most efficient 
for increasing the numbers of the race. But if 
they are in bad condition, or on stinted pasture, or 
have already given birth to a numerous offspring, 
nature, to diminish the increase, produces more 
males. 





Eat and drink with moderation, keep the body 
open, rise early, take moderate exercise, be cleanly 
-in your person, wash often, bathe. frequently, and 








sels are destroyed, and those nearly ripe facilitated 






you may then calculate upon health. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


ON THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE 
OF SILK. 





Extracts from the Manvat on THE CULTURE AND 
Manuracture or Sixx, prepared and communica- 
ted for the American Farmer, with remarks and 
notes, by a correspondent and practical cultivator. 

(Concluded from p. 139.) 

This number will close our extracts from the Ma- 
nual. It bas been found necessary to abbreviate consi- 
derably the directions for the cultivation of the mul- 
berry; but every thing has been retained that could 
be of any value to the practical operator. 

The Manual enumerates seven varieties of the 
Red Mulberry (the Common Mulberry—morus ru. 
bra,) all of which are, perhaps of about equal va- 
lue for feeding silk worms, and therefore it is not 
necessary to describe them further than to give their 
distinguishing feature, which is common to them all, 
by which they may be known from the white mulber- 
ry,as some kinds of both white and red mulberry trees 
bear purple, dark red, and even black fruit. All 
roulberry leaves of the red kind have a rough, wrink- 
ly and dull surface; while those of the white kind 
have a smooth glossy surface. These features of 
the two kinds, throughout all their varieties, are so 
distinct, that they may be seen at a glance, at fifty 
yards distance. 

The Manual says—“That the leaves of the native 
red mu!berry tree agree perfectly with silk worms, 
and yield very good silk, is a fact so well establish- 
ed by the experience of more than a century, that to 
doubt it would amount to an absurdity.” I then must 
submit to be considered guilty of an “absurdity.” 
Ido doubt it, and my doubts are the result of ex- 
perience. I this summer fed five thousand worms 
on each, white and red mulberry leaves. ‘Those fed 
on the white, were vigorous, large and healthy, and 
produced cocoons averaging 350 to the pound, all of 
a sulphur color; those fed on the common red mul- 
berry, were feeble, wrinkly, small and unhealthy, 
and “poem cocoons averaging 664 to the pound, 
of all colors, deep and pale orange, pale sulphur, 
and white. Both parcels were fed in the same 
reom, and received precisely the same treatment 
throughout. But, the Manual continues, it appears 
the red mulberry leaves ‘do not suit the constitu- 
tion of French worms.” It is difficult to find out what 
is meant by this remark; for all our silk worms are 
French; and all French, Jtalian; and all Italian, Chi- 
nese! If red mulberry leaves do not suit the consti- 
tution of French worms, therefore, they will not suit 
those of any other. The fact appears to be, that 
red mulberry leaves do very well to feed silk worms 
on, but they are not so profitable as the white. 1 am 
under the impression, that many persons have fed 
worms on the white mulberry, which bears red or 
black fruit, and supposed they were feeding on red 
mulberry leaves, and hence the great difference of 
opinion prevailing on the subject. Those who have 
not examined the subject attentively, might easily 
fall into this mistake. They have trees which bear 
black or red fruit, and hence they call them black 
or red mulberry trees; they feed worms on the leaves, 
and produce the largest sized cocoons and the finest 
silk, and report that this is the product of black or 
red mulberry leaves. But if examined, it would 
probably be found that the trees were in fact white 
mulberry trees bearing black or red fruit. There are 
many of this kind of trees in the neighborhood of 
Annapolis; one particularly in the garrison at that 

lace, the leaves of which are of the finest and best 

Kind of the white mulberry species, while the fruit 

is jet black. The foliage on this tree is remarkable. 

The leaves are what is called the double kind—that 

is, they are small in area, but very thick, and occupy 

the branches in thick clusters almost (o the very trunk 
of the tree. No other tree 1 ever saw bears 80 





great a weight of foliage, and the worms eat it most 
greedily, even, (especially at the trial I made of it,) 
after it had been withered by being gathered four 
days. Another peculiarity in this kind of trees is, 
they bear fruit all summer—some ripe and other 
berries green and just forming, continually. 

From what has been said above, it will be inferred 
that [ offer no encouragement to the cultivation of 
the common red mulberry tree for the purpose of 
feeding silk worms, but that it can be used tilla 
supply of the white mulberry can be obtained. I 
shall therefore proceed to give a condensed view of 
the mode of cultivating the white mulberry, compil- 
ed from the Manual, making such remarks as may 
be suggested by my own experience. 


On the Culture of the White Mulberry. 

The proper soil for the white mulberry, is dry, 
sandy or stony. ‘The situation should be high, the 
leaves produced from low, rich and moist lands, not 
being so nourishing to the worms—they are too wa- 
tery. ‘The modes of propagating are by seed, graft- 
ing, budding, layers, cuttings and suckers. ‘The ripe 
fruit may be planted in drills, or the seed may be wash- 
ed out of the pulp and then sown, and covered about 
a quarter or half an inch deep. The seed will soon 
vegetate, and in the course of the next season, the 
plants should be thinned out so that they will stand 
about a foot apart. If it be desired to plant in the 
spring, the seed should be washed from the fruit in 
the following manner: put it in a tub and mash it with 
the hand, and put water on the mass; stir it round well 
and pour off the water and floating seed, (those that 
float not being good,) and continue rubbing the pulp 
with the hand, and washing the mass in water, till 
the seed be freed from the pulp. Then spread them 
out to dry in the shade, when they may be put away 
for use. The land to be planted in the spring should 
be well ploughed in the fall, and harrowed and raked 
fine as soon as the frost is out in the spring, (in Ma- 
ryland, March is a good time.) The seed may then 
be planted in drills,say three feet apart, and the 
seed lying within an inch or two of each other, 
and covered not over half an inch deep.* The weeds 
should be kept down, but if they have got so far 
ahead as to have shaded the young plants from 
the sun for any length of time, it will not do 
to take them away, as the plants will then not 
be able to bear the hot sun. When a year 
old, the plants may be set out in nursery rows, or 
transplanted into hedges, if the hedge mode be in- 
tended, which the compiler decidedly prefers to any 
other. At transplanting, cut off some of the roots, 
especially those which are ragged or decayed, and 
the tap root, to force out lateral shoots. The tops 
should also be cut off at six or seven inches from the 
ground. In France they transplant just after the 
fall of the leaf in autumn. If the plants do not shoot 
well after transplanting the first year, in the month 
of March following cut them over about seven in- 
ches from the ground. ‘They should also be water- 
ed with diluted barn-yard water. If it is intended to 
allow the trees to grow to the full size, when they are 
an inch in diameter, they may be planted out in the 
field where they are toremain. ‘The mode of trans- 
planting differs in no respect from that pursued with 
any other fruit or ornamental tree. Proper pruning 
every spring will have the same effect on the mul- 
berry that it has on other fruit trees, and will there- 
fore be attended to by thrifty culturists. 

The 2nd and 3d mode of propagating the mulber- 
ry, itis deemed unnecessary to describe—every far- 
mer knows how to graft and bud fruit trees, and the 





*I planted upwards of an acre of ground this spring 
in drills, but in consequence of planting it too deep, and 
a heavy rain washing more earth into the drills, nota 
single seed vegetated, while another parcel, gently rak- 
ed in, on a seed bed, came up and grew very well.— 
Even these, however, were six weeks before they came 


up. 





— 
mode - the same with mulberry. And as laying is 
entirely unnecessary with this tree, it is 
me y y also passed 

The 5th mode, by cuttings, is a very good ocess 
Take the cuttings from upright No ge they ro. 
duce more straight and handsome trees, than ¢ ead 
taken from horizontal branches. They should be of 
the last summer’s growth, and from six to fifteen in. 
ches long. Plant them in rows, in shady borders 
early in the spring, about two-thirds their length in 
the ground, and in dry weather let them be watered 
Ata year old, they will be fit to transplant in the 
— above described. 

e 6th, by suckers, is very simple. Se 

the suckers early in the pot with ie may 
tached, and plant them either in nursery rows, or jg 
the field where they are intended to stand. It is es. 
sential to the quick growth of young mulberry trees 
that the ground around them should be fine, that the 
young roots may not be obstructed. Slugs and snails 
are very destructive to mulberry plants, and should 
be guarded against; for which purpose surround 
the beds with soot, unslacked lime or ashes, after 
every rain—the soot must not be put on the beds 
with the plants. 

The compiler takes leave here to recommend the 
cultivation of the white mulberry in hedges or rows, 
as preferable to all other modes. It makes an ezcel- 
lent fence; if planted around fields, and if the whole 
field be occupied with it, the ease and safety with 
which the leaves can be gathered, compared with 
the labour and danger of gathering them from 
large trees, are important considerations; and it is 
believed that an acre of land will produce as much 
foliage in this mode as in any other. To form hedges 
for fences, plant the young trees, those from cuttings, 
seedlings, or suckers, along the rail fence, and as 
they grow, wattle them between the rails, and when 
they begin to get too high, cut off the tops. If it be 
wished to occupy the whole field with rows, the same 
process may be pursued, except wattling them 
through the rails. Let the rows be from 4 to 6 feet 
apart, and keep down the weeds. 

There are several varieties of white mulberry trees, 
two of-which bear white berries, one red, and ano- 
ther black. There are two varieties in the leaf, that 
of the oné of which is deeply indented or lobed, and 
that of thesther merely notched, with a small saw- 
tooth indentaton. The upper surface of this leaf is 
glossy, and at alittle distance it bears some resem- 
blance to the leat of the Lombardy poplar. (The 
several kinds of this variety are the proper ones for 
silk worms.) Thete are six or seven different kinds 
of this variety, some bearing white, some black, 
and others red berries,and alkproper for silk worms. 
Those bearing the smaj thick leaf, called double 
leaf, of a dark green, shiting colour, are best. 

It has been ascertained in Connecticut, that when 
the seed is sown broad-casi and the young plant 
mown down to feed the worms; the roots soon die. 
This mode, therefore, will not be profitable. 


The Laboratory. 


My laboratory, says Dandolo, i¢ constructed to 
contain twenty ounces of eggs of silk worms; it is 
30 feet wide, 77 long, 12 feet high, and when reck- 
oned to the top of the roof, 21 feet high. ‘There are 
six rows of tables or wicker trays, about ‘wo feet 
six inches in width each, placed two and tw, with 
four passages between them, each three feet wide. 
Posts are driven in between the trays, and strips of 
wood are fastened {to the posts horizontally, to sup- 

ort the trays, between which there is a space of five 
inches and a half, to allow the air to pass freely. 

There are 13 unglazed windows,with Venetian. 
shutters outside,and paper window frames inside; 
under each window, near the floor, ventilators, or 
square apertures of about 13 inches, hat they may 
be closed by a neatly fitted sliding pannel, so as to 
permit the air to circulate, and blow over the whole 
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. When the air is not wanted, the paper frames 
me etna The Venetian shutters may be open- 
ed or shut, at will. When the air is still, and the 
temperature of the interior and extepior Is nearly 

ual, all the window frames may be opened, and 
the Venetian shutters must be closed. _ > 

There are eight ventilators, in two lines, in the 
floor and in the ceiling, placed perpendicularly, op- 

osite to one another, in the centre of the passages 
Petween the hurdles or trays. ‘They have sliding 

annels made of thick glass, to close them, and to 
admit light from above. As the air of the floor 
ventilators ascends, and that of the ceiling ventila- 
tors descends, it must pass through the trays. There 
are also, other six ventilators, made in the floor, to 
communicate with the rooms beneath. Three of 
the thirteen windows are at the end of the house; 
and at the opposite end, are three doors, construct- 
ed so as to admit more or less air, as may be requir- 
ed. These doors open into another hall, 36 feet 
long and 30 wide, which forms a continuation of the 
large laboratory, and contains trays sufficiently rais- 
to facilitate the care of the worms. In this hall 
there are six windows, and six ventilators under 
them, nearly on a level with the floor, and, also, 
foor ventilators in the ceiling. There are six fire- 
places in the great laboratory, one in each angle, 
and one on each side of the centre, and a large stove 
in the middle; glass oil burners, that give no smoke, 
are used to give lightat night. Between the hall and 
the great laboratory, there is a small room, having 
two large doors; the one communicating with the 
laboratory, the other with the hall. In the centre of 
the floor, there is a large square opening, which 
communicates with the lower part of the building. 
This is closed with a wooden folding door; this aper- 
ture is used for throwing down the litter and rubbish 
of the laboratory, and for admitting mulberry leaves, 
which can be drawn up by a hand-pulley. Such is 
the construction of his laboratory, in which he places 
the worms after the fourth casting or moulting. 

The above particular description of a very large 
laboratory, will be valuable to those who may here- 
after engage in the business upon an extensive scale. 
It will be seen that the great objects aimed at, are 
convenience, the preservation of a proper ¢empe- 
rature, and the free circulation of the air in 
the department, and the American cultivator must 
attend to these, as cardinal points, whatever may 
be the dimensions of the building or apartment in 
which the worms are reared.* 

All buildings are proper for receiving the silk 
worms, provided that, im proportion to their sizes, 
there be one or more fire-places, two or more 
ventilators in the ceiling, on a level with the floor, 
and one or more windows, by which light may be 
admitted, and yet not sunshine. 

In the United States, the house erected expressly 
for the purpose of rearing silk worms, should be 
placed in the coolest and most airy situation attain- 
able; and in the shade of trees, if possible, because 
it is always in our power to increase the heat of the 
apartment, when necessary, by means of a stove or 
open fire-place; but it is not so easy to guard against 
a sudden increase of heat in the weather, and which 
may nearly defeat the labors of theseason, if it should 
eccur in the fifth age, when the worms are nearly 
done eating, as will be seen hereafter. 

The apparatus of the Rev. Mr. Swayne is to be 





“Ihave heretofore observed, that I have experienced 
no injury from a high degree of temperature. In fact, I 
have always been unable to perceive that it had any ef- 
fect upon my worms. The mercury has ranged between 
72 deg. and 90 deg. in my laboratory this summer, and 
sometimes the changes have been quite sudden from one 
extreme to the other, and yet 1 was unable to discover 
the slightest effect. upon the worms. Experience has 
fully confirmed me in the opinion, that the silk worm 


is not so delicate an insect as writers have endeavored 
to make them appear. 





recommended, oh account of the small space occu- 
pied by it, the neatness in which it enables persons 
using it, to keep the apartment, and the ease with 
which the caterpillars can be fed, and the litter re- 
moved. Itis particularly valuable to those who are 
restrained in room. 

“This apparatus consists of a wooden frame, four 
feet two inches high, each side sixteen inches and a 
half wide, divided into eight partitions, by small 
pieces of wood, which form grooves, in which the 
slides run, and are thus easily thurst in, or drawn 
out of the frame. The upper slide is of paper only, 
and designed to receive the worms as soon as hatch- 
ed: the two next are of catgut, the threads about 
one-tenth of an inch distant from one another; these 
are for the insects, when a little advanced in size; 
the four lower ones, are of wicker work, the 
openings through which the dung is to fall being 
about a quarter of an inch square. Under each of 
these, as well as under those of catgut, are slides 
made of paper, to prevent the dung of the worms 
falling on those feeding below them. Mr. Swayne 
afterwards found that netting may be substituted 
with advantage, in the room of wicker bottoms. ‘The 
meshes of the netting were about half an inch 
square. 

“The caterpillars are to be kept in the second 
and third drawers, until their dug and litter do not 
readily fall through, and then to be removed to the 
drawers with wicker bottoms and fed thereon,till they 
shew symptoms of being about to spin. Each wick- 
er drawer will afford sufficient room for five hun- 
dred worms, when grown to their full size.” 

In order to give room for an increased stock of 
caterpillars, spare drawers should be made to fit the 
three upper apartments with wicker bottoms, 
(or in preference, with bottoms of split rattans,) 
which may be used for full growa worms. 





PLUMS— GRAPES. 


How to make sure of having Pluins—Hints for pre- 
serving Grapes. 
Mr. SKINNER: Columbia, Pa. July 21st, 1828. 

If your correspondent H. B. of Dayton, Ohio, will 
plant all his plum trees in a lot by themselves, and 
either constantly keep hogs in the lot, sufficient to eat 
all the fallen fruit, or keep the ground perfectly free 
from grass and weeds, tramping the ground hard, 
and frequently sprinkling it with salt water or brine, 
sweeping the fallen fruit together, burning and bury- 
ing it four or five feet deep, or destroying it in any 
way so as to prevent the worms from entering the 
ground, and to have no other fruit trees growing 
within 300 yards from the lot containing the plums, 
I will venture to predict that in 4 or 6 years his 
plum trees will bear more uniformly than apple 
trees; he ought not, however, to make the experi- 
ment with éwo or three trees, as it will undoubtedly 
faii on a small scale. The curculios from the neigh- 
boring trees will be sufficient to destroy the fruit on 
a few trees; turkies, ducks and fowls in general, will 
assist in destroying insects, as also birds, toud frogs, 
&c. &c. and ought never be debarred the liberty 
of ranging in an orchard. 

As the mildew is the most destructive enemy to 
our choice variety of foreign grapes, and as the time 
is at hand when it usually makes its appearance, (be- 
ing in the hot moist weather of August,) I will men- 
tion a remark communicated to me, by (I may well 
say) the most experienced horticulturist our coun- 
try can boast of, Mr. Wm. Prince of Flushing, Long 
Island, New York, he states that, by the use of 
powdered sulphur blown on the Jeaves and fruit they 
have become complete masters of mildew at Boston, 
and by the experiments of a skilful man here, he 
states his conviction that vines which are trained 
lower than ten feet, although subject to the mildew, 
will not be subject to it if trained to a greater height, 
on that part which rises above ten feet. 


Mr. Prince has now a collection 6f above four 
hundred kinds, planted out as specimen vines, s i- 
or to any collectign evenin Europe in extentof va- 
rieties; he has lately published a short treatise on 
horticulture, &c. which ought to be in the posses- 
sion of every lover Md = = 
espectfu urs, 
pean fs J. B. G. 
Has the Aracacha been cultivated in the United 
States, where and with what success? __ 
{Yes—by Mr. Prince, the gentleman spoken of 
by J. B. G.} 





CULTURE OF THE VINE. - 


VavuaB_e Practicar Inrormation anp Hints on 
THE CuLtoure oF THE VINE. 
From the author of “‘Coxe on Fruit Trees.” 
J. S$. Sauer, Ese. Burlington, July 22, 1828. 
Sir,—The cultivation of the vine has become so 
important to the health, morals and prosperity of 
our country, that I cheerfully comply with the 
wishes of some respectable friends, by communi- 
cating to you the result of numerous experiments, 
made under my own observation, in engrafting va- 
rious kinds of delicate foreign grapes and. superior 
varieties of our domestic grapes on the more vi- 
gorous stocks of cultivated vines, or on the native 
vines of our fields, or transplanted native vines, re- 
moved from our hedge rows into our gardens at 
the moment of engrafting. The process is extreme- 
ly simple, and as far as I can learn from inspection 
of the most approved English and French writers, 
and from inquiry of intelligent foreigners, is not 
practised in Europe. It is performed by inserting 
a scion, of the usual size for planting, in the root or 
stock, under the surface of the earth, covering it 
with the earth, raised round the stock high enough 
to protect the scion, which is about six inches long, 
with two eyes only, the upper one to be even wit 
the top of the little hillock raised around the plant. 
No clay or composition is necessary. The stock 
must be at least one inch in diameter, at one or two 
inches above the crown of the plant, when bared to 
the first roots, it must be sawed off at that point. 
The stock is to be carefully split, after the loose 
bark is scraped off, and if necessary opened by a 
wedge; the scion, when firmly fixed. will be retain- 
ed in its place by the pressure of the stock, after 
the wedge has been withdrawn or cut off. The 
time for engrafting is the same as for the apple— 
about thé Ist to the 10th Aprilin this state. ~ fn two 
or three weeks the buds will sprout. One only 
must be permitted to grow; it must be trained to a 
stake, and kept pruned of lateral shoots. In a good 
soil it will grow ten to twelve feet the first year; 
after this it may be cut down to two or three eyes, 
or trained at greater length to a trellis, according 
to its strength. They invariably bear fruit the se- 
cond year, and frequently will produce one or more, 
bunches the first year. This, however, should not 
be permitted, except from a wish to ascertain the 
quality of the fruit. It is now about six years since 
the first attempt of an intelligent neighbour in this 
mode of engrafting was exhibited to me, after re- 
peated failures of the ordinary mode of engrafting 
above the surface, with the aid of clay and compo- 
sition. I had experienced similar failures in my 
own experiments, owing, I presume, to the greater 
flow of sap in our climate. J have now growths of 
at least ten feet from grafts of this spring, exbibit- 
ing a luxuriant growth of a single bunch of grapes. 
When the stock is sufficiently large, two scions may 
be inserted, and if successful, may be reduced toa 
single stock, or one of them may be laid down by 
training, about si hes under the surface, toform 
another vine, which the second year will be nearly 
equal in strength and productiveness to the parent 
vine. From the facility with which this operation 





may be performed, and the short interruption it 
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creates in the bearing, it will be easy to change any 
number of vines from unproductive and inferior 
kinds, to such as may be adapted to the soil, cli- 
mate and object of the cultivator. Foreign and 
tender kinds may be speedily acclimated, and an 
early diffusion of the finer kinds through our exten 
sive country may be accomplished, wherever native 
stocks are to be found. 

I believe this mode of engrafting will be new to 
the greater portion of your readers; it certainly is 
unnoticed by the Abbé Rozier, by La Nouvelle 
Quintinye, by Miller and Forsyth, all of whom I 
have consulted—and a highly intelligent friend, a 
native of France, possessing large estates in that 
country and in the United States, assured me, after 
careful inspection of my vines, that it was perfectly 
new to him, and would encourage him to introduce 
it in his extensive plans of improvement, to which 
he is devoting much of his ample means. 

Jam, respectfully and truly, 
Your friend and obed’t serv’t, 
WM. COXE. 





ONIONS. 
Mr. SKINNER: Sampson, N. C. July 22d, 1828. 


Dear Sir—You sometimes complain that your 
friends are negligent in communicating to you the 
success of the seeds, &c. which you have sent them. 
Tis certainly due to you, to inform you what has 
been the result of all such experiments, and there- 
fore I make this communication. 

The onion seed (from the Island of Azores,) which 
you sent me a year since, were planted in the latter 
part of July. ‘They came up well, but were soon 
after attacked by some insect which destroyed all the 
plants but three. ‘They were well taken care of, and 
the product gathered about a month since. One seed 
produced one onion only, which weighed after the 
top was cut off, 24 ounces; one other seed produced 
three onions which weighed respectively 15, 16 and 
17 ounces; the third seed produced three onions, one 
of which weighed 17 ounces, the other two, 18 oun- 
ces each; making 7 lbs.13 oz produced by the 
three seeds. ‘They were planted in a very light san- 
dy soil, well manured. ‘I'he onion is very mild, and 
well flavored. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
WM. B. MEARES. 
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THE BUTTERFLY-—By Bernarp Barron. 


Beautiful creature, I have been 

Moments uncounted watching thee, 
Now flitting round the foliage green 

Of yonder dark embowering tree, 
And now again in frolic glee, 

Hovering around those opening flowers, 
Happy as nature’s child should be, 

Born to enjoy her loveliest bowers. 


And I have gazed upon thy flight 
Till feelings I can scarce define, 
Awaken’d by so fair a sight, 
With desultory thoughts combine 
Not to induce me to repine, 
Or envy thee thy happiness; 
But from a lot so bright as thine 
To borrow musings born to bless. 


For unto him whose spirit reads 
Creation with a Christian’s eye 
Each happy living creature pleads 
The cause of Him who “ae on high, 
Who spann’d the earth and arch’d the sky, 
Gave life to every thing that lives, 
And still delighteth to supply 
With happiness the life he gives. 








This truth may boast but little worth, 
Enfore’d by rhetoric’s frigid powers; 
But when it has its quiet birth 
In contemplation’s silent hours, 

Where summer’s brightly-peopled bowers 
Bring home its teachings to the heart; 
Then birds and insects, shrubs and flowers, 

Its touching eloquence impart. 


Then thou, delightful creature, who 
Wert yesterday a sightless worm, 
Becom’st a symbol fair and true 
Of hopes that own no mortal term: 
In thy proud change we see the germ 
Of man’s sublimer destiny, 
While holiest oracles confirm 
The type of immortality. 


A change more glorious far than thine, 
E’en I thy fellow worm, may know, 
When this exhausted frame of mine 
Down to its kindred dust shall go; 
When the anxiety and wo 
Of being’s embryo state shall seem 
Like phantoms flitting to and fro, 
In some confused and feverish dream. 


For thee, who flittest gaily now, 
With all thy nature asks, supplied, 
A few brief summer days, and thou 
No more amid these haunts shall glide, 
As hope’s fair herald—in thy pride 
The sylph-like genius of the scene, 
But, sunk in- deep oblivion’s tide, 
- Shall be—as thou hadst never been. 


While men’s immortal part, when time 
Shall set the chainless spirit free, 

May seek a brighter, happier clime, 
‘Than fancy e’er could fain for thee. 
Though bright her fairy bowers may be, 

Yet brief as bright their beauties fade, 
And sad experience mourns to see 


Each good hope trusted in decayed. 


But in those regions, calm and pure, 
To which our holiest wishes cling, 
Joye that eternally endure 
Shall bloom in everlasting spring. 
There seraph harps of golden string, 
Are vocal to the great I AM; 
And souls redeem’d, their anthems sing, 
Of grateful praises to the Lamb. 


Shall they who here anticipate 
Through faith’s strong vision eagle-eyed, 
Those joys immortal that await 
Angelic spirits purified; 
Shall such, however deeply tried, 
F’er cast their glorious hopes away? 
Oh! be those their heaven-ward guide, 
Their steadiest anchor, and their stay. 


Though many a flower that sweetly deck’d 
Life’s early path but bloomed to fade; 
Though sorrow, poverty, neglect, 
Now seem to wrap their souls in shade, 
Let those look upward undismayed, 
From thorny paths in anguish trod, 
To regions where, in light arrayed, 
Still dwells their Saviour and their God. 


Sport on, then, thou lovely summer fly, 
With whom began my votive strain; 
Yet purer joys their hopes supply 
Who, by faith’s alchemy, obtain 
Comfort in sorrow, bliss in pain, 
Freedom in bondage, light in gloom, 
Through earthly losses heavenly gain, 
And life immortal through the tomb. 





Eggs rot in consequence of the yolk coming in 
contact with the shell. Frequent turning prevents 
this, and preserves their vitality. 





RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN PICKLING, 
Always use stone jars for all sorts of pickles that 
require hot pickle to them. ‘The first charge is the 
least, for these not only last longer, but keep the 
pickle better; for vinegar and salt will penetrate 
through all earthen vessels; stone and glass are the 
only things to keep pickles in. Be sure never to 
put your hands in to take pickles out, it will soon 
spoil them. The best method is, to every pot tie a 
wooden spoon, full of little boles, to take the pickles 
out with. 

TO PICKLE WALNUTS, 

Take large full-grown nuts, before they are hard; 
lay them in salt and water; let them lie two days, then 
shift them to fresh water; let them lie two days long- 
er; then shift them again and let them lie three days; 
take them out of the water, and put them in a pick- 
ling jar. When the jar is half full, put in a large 
onion stuck with cloves. ‘To a hundred of walnuts, 
put in half a pint of mustard seed, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of black pepper, half 
an ounce of alspice, six bay leaves, and a stick of 
horse radish: then fill the jar, and pour boiling vine- 
gar over them. Cover them with a plate, and 
when they are cold, tie them down with a bladder 
and leather, and they will be fit to eat in two or 
three months. The next year, if any remains, boil 
up the vinegar again, and skim it; when cold, pour 
it over the walnuts. This is by much the best 
pickle for use; therefore you may add more vinegar 
to it when you please. If you pickle a great many 
walnuts, and eat them fast, make pickle for a hun- 
dred or two; the rest keep in a strong brine of salt 
and water, boiled till it will bear an egg, and as the 
pot empties, fill them up with those in the salt and 
water. ‘Take care they are covered with pickle, 

TO PICKLE MUSHROOMS. 

Take buttorm,mushrooms, rub them, clean with 
flannel and salt, throw some salt over them, and 
lay them in a stewpan with mace and pepper; while 
the liquor comes out, shake thera well, and continue 
to do so till the whole is dried into them again; 
then pour in as much vinegar as will cover them; 
give the whole one warm, and turn them into a jar. 
Prepared in this manner, mushrooms will keep two 
years, and are very excellent. 








SPORTING OLIO. 














Raising BLoopep Horses. 
Mr. Sinner: 

You sometime ago published at my instance, the 
mode of raising colts as pursued by Wm. E. Brod- 
naxe, of Brunswick county, Va. In my prefatory 
remarks, 1 stated that this gentleman had madea 
handsome fortune at the business, and that the sales 
of his colts and fillies during a period of thirty-odd 
years, had averaged from 400 to $500. An inquiry 
was afterwards made by you to me, whether those 
sales were per colt. or per year. I will now answer 
your inquiry by using Mr. B's own words in a letter 
to me. 

“My opinion respecting blood horses and the 
mode of raising them, is limited to my own exper 
ence, keeping no British stud books or calendars, 
which experience has been the result of thirty-odd 
years practice and success, during which time I have 
been raising under a system of management, stated 
in my stud book, a copy of which I have already 
furnished you, (see American Farmer, vol. 9, No. 
45, for this mode of management) and during which 
time all the colts and fillies sold by me, I think 
would average from 400 to $500 ahead.” . 
AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF THE TURF.” 
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(From the Milton Gazette.) 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY RECENTLY MADE IN AN 
oLp Horse’s aGE!!! 


« 'Tis to the pen and press we mortals owe, 
All we believe, and almost all we know.” 


Ma. Epiror: ? 

Sir—Since the age of that noble animal, the horse, 
after a certain period of life, (that is to say,) alter 
the marks in his incisors and cuspidati are entirely 
obliterated, to be able to ascertain his age, with any 
tolerable degree of certainty, appears to the gene- 
rality of “horse age judges,” to be a subject of very 
much uncertainty. 1 now take the liberty of laying 
before the public through the medium of your 

aper, an infallible method, (subject to very few ex- 
ceptions,) of ascertaining it in such a manner, after 
a horse loses his marks, or after he arrives to the age 
of 9 years or over; so that any person concerned in 
horses, even of the meanest capacity, may net be 
imposed upon in a horse’s age, from 9 years of age 
and over, more than 3 years at farthest, until the an- 
jmal arrives at the age of twenty years and upwards, 
by just feeling the submaxillary bone, or the bone of the 
lower jaw. 

This method I discovered, by making many ana- 
tomical observations on the skulls of dead horses 
and repeated dissections. In order, therefore, to 
elucidate the above, 1 must in the first place beg 
leave to remark: that the submaxillary bone, or the 
the lower jaw bone of all young horses, about 4 or 
5 years of age, immediately above the bifurcation, is 
invariably thick and very round at the bottom; the 
cavity of said bone being very small, contains a 
good deal of marrow, and generally continues in 
this state until the animal arrives at that period 
which is generally termed an ‘‘aged horse,” or until 
the animal acquires his full size in height or thick- 
ness; or according to sporting language, ts completely 
furnished, with very little variation, But after this 
period, the cavity as aforesaid becomes larger, and 
more marrow is contained therein. Hence the sub- 
maxillary bone becomes thinner and sharper a little 
above the bifurcation. 

This indelible mark may always be observed in a 
small degree in horses about 8 years of age; but at 9 
years old it is still more perceptible. ‘It continues 
growing a little thinner and sharper at the bottom, 
until 12 years of age. From thence until 15, it is still 
thinner, and about as sharp as the back of a case 
knife near the handle. Frem this period until the 
ages of 18, 19,20 and upwards, it is exceedingly so; 
and is as sharp in many. subjects as the dull edge of 
that instrument. 

Rugs. 


Ist. Put your three fingers about half an inch or 
an inch immediately above the bifurcation, and 
grasp the submaxillary bone, or the lower jaw bone. 
If it is thick at the sides and very round indeed at 
the bottom, the animal is most certainly under 9 
years of age. 

2nd. If the bone is not very thick, and it is per- 
ceivably not very round at the bottom, he is from 9 
to 12 years old,andso on. From 12 to 15 the bone 
issharper at bottom and thinner at the sides, the 
bottom is generally as sharp as the back of a case 
knife; fram 15 to 18, 19, 20 and upwards, without 
many exceptions, the bone, when divested of its in- 
teguments, is as sharp as the dull edge of that instru- 
ment. ° 

3rd, Allowances must always be made between 
heavy, large western or wagon horses, or carriage 
horses, and fine blooded ones. By practising and 
strictly attending to the above rules, upon all de- 
seriptions of horses, the performer ina little time, 
will become very accurate in the accomplishment of 
his desires, more especially if he attentively observes 
the lower jaw bone of dead horses, 


June 22, 1828, BoscalvaneE. 


Tue Kino’s Fisumne Apparatvs. 


The case is covered with the best crimson moroc- 
co leather, and is three feet long, nine inches broad, 
and three inches deep; the edges sloped, with double 
borders of gold ornaments, representing alternately 
a salmon and a basket. ‘The outer border. formsa 
rich gold wreath of the rose, thistle, and shamrock, 
intertwined by oak leaves and acorns. The centre 
of the lid presents a splendid gold impression of the 
Royal arms of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The case 
is fastened with one of Bramah’s patent locks, han- 
dles, eyes, &c. all double guilt. ‘The interior of the 
case is lined throughout with the finest Genoese sky 
blue velvet, the inner part of the lid tufted. The 
books (as they are termed) for angling and fly-fish- 
ing are the most chaste and beautiful that can be 
imagined. ‘lhe angling book is covered with Ge- 
noese ¢rimson velvet, the lock surmounted by a dia- 
dem of solid gold; the top ornamented with the Roy- 
al arms of the united kingdom richly worked and 
emblazoned, and beneath the shield the rose, this- 
tle and shamrock. Within the book are an infinite 
variety of artificial baits of superior imitation, toge- 
ther with angling rod, landing stick, &c. richly carv- 
ed with royal emblematical devices. ‘The fly book 
on the outside assimilates to the other, with this dif- 
ference, that the lid is surmounted with a double G. 
R., enclosed in a semicircle of a richly embroidered 
wreath, representing the rose, shamrock and thistle, 
This book is full of flies, which, although artificial, 
almost equal the natural insects in imitation. 

[London pa. 





Frencu VELOCIPEDE. 

On Monday morning a number of persons, among 
whom were several of distinction, repaired to St. 
John’s wood, for the purpose of seeing the ground 
re-measured over which M. Grandserre, the celebra- 
ted French Velocipede, undertook to run on Thurs- 
day last twenty :uiles in two hours and twelve mi- 
nutes. At the conclusion of the last round two 
hours and fifteen minutes and thirty seconds had ex- 
pired, and the match was considered to be lost; but 
on proceeding over the ground with a measuring 
wheel, it was ascertained that the distance was 
1,365 yards, being forty-five yards above the three 
quarters of a mile, consequently M. Grandserre 
must have run over, at the conclusion of the twen- 
ty-seventh round, 36,855 yards, which is twenty 
miles, three quarters and 335 yards. On reference 
to the time keeper’s account it appeared that the 
Velocipede was five minutes going the last round, 
and at its conclusion only three minutes and thirty 
seconds having expired over the given time, it was 
accordingly decided that M- Grandserre had run up- 
wards of twenty miles in the two hours and twelve 
minutes. [London pa. 
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&>-Grapes.—As: the period for the ripening of 
native grapes throughout our country is approach- 
ing, we are requested by Mr. Prince, proprietor of 
the Linnzan Botanical Garden, near New York, to 
state, that it will afford him much satisfaction to re- 
ceive from persons residing in any of the southern 
and western states, a few seeds, by mail, of each 
of the varieties of native grapes that grow in their 
respective localities, which favours will be prompt- 
ly reciprocated by a return of seeds of grapes now 
growing in his establishment, or of such other plants 
as may be acceptable. He is particularly desirous 
to obtain seeds of the Vitis riparia, or Sweet-scent- 
ed Grape of the west, as it is dioecous, and but one 
sex is now cultivated.in our gardens, Also, of all 





the Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana grapes. 


Latest rrom Evrore. Mon 
The ship Mary and Susan, Capt. Candiér, fror 
Greenock, has brought papers of that place to the 
22d June, contaifiing London dates to the 19th— 
Their contents were not of particular interest. 


Russia anp Turkey. 
Letters from Vienna to the 8th June state, that at 
the last date from the Russian army, there had been 
no fighting, except in the prosecution of the siege of 
Braiiaw, and that it was @elieved the invading army 
would not pass the boundaries of Wallachia and 
Moldavia without express orders from the emperor. 
This is confirmatory of the reports of concession on 
the part of the Russians, 
It was expeeted that the passage of the Danube 
would be effected by the end of May. 
Brailaw was invested by a corps of 18,000 Rus- 
sians, and the trenches were opened on the 2Ist 
May, very near the fortress, for the purpose of ma- 
king a breach. ‘The Turkish garrison had set fire 
to the suburbs, The Russian battalions were or- 
dered to drive the ‘Turks out of them: they penetrat- 
ed into the streets which were choked up with rub- 
bish, and charged the ‘Turks at the point of the bay- 
onet, while the fortress fired at them with mortars. 
About 100 Turks were killed and taken prisoners. 

It was reported that a number of Cossacks had 
been brought prisoners into Brailaw, and by the Pa- 
cha’s orders hanged on the walls of the fortress, in 
sight of the Russian army. ‘The soldiers were en- 
raged. It was feared the taking of Brailaw would 
be attended with a dreadful massacre. 

Berlin, June 9. 

On the 15th of May, one of the suburbs of 
Brailaw, the possession of which was necessary to 
commence the siege, was taken by storm, after a 
vigorous but short resistance. ‘I'he place was then 
invested; but the high water of the Danube, and 
the delay in bringing materials from the distance of 
50 wersts, would not permit the second parallel 
to be opened till the night of the 25th. Several 
batteries were already erected; and if we judge by 
the effects of their fire, we may expect a speedy 
and decisive result. The Grand Duke Michael di- 
rects the siege. The Emperor went to Brailaw 
on the 20th, and remained till the 25th in the camp. 
The overflowing of the Danube has been so great 
that it has been absolntely impossible to pass the 
river at those points near Ismael, where we wished 
to cross it, and where a large corps is assembled 
ready to advance into Bulgaria, and to prosecute 
its operations with rapidity on the right bank of 
the river. ‘The Emperor has taken advantage of 
the interval to pass three days at Bender and at 
Odessa with the Empress. 





‘ THE THEATRE OF WAR. 

[We have been at some pains to obtain the most 
authentic accounts we have met with in the English 
and American journals, relating both directly and 
indirectly to the scene of hostilities, and the regions 
and nations bordering upon it. From these we have 
made such selections as we considered most appro- 
priate, in presenting a general view of the whole.] 

[New York Statesman. 

The River Pruth.--The Russian army, before the 
breaking out of hostilities, lay encamped in the vi- 
cinity of this river, which constitutes the north- 
western boundary of Moldavia. The distance from 
this position to Constantinople, is about 500 miles. 
The Pruth, after separating for a considerable 
space Moldavia from Poland, makes a turn to the 
south, and continues a southerly course till it falls 
into the Danube between Galatz and Ismael— 
and divides the principality of Moldavia, in its 
length, into two almost equal parts. Both Walla- 
chia and Moldavia. are without Turkish garrisons, 
being governed by their own hospodars, who are 





tributaries to the Porte, Wallachia is separated by 
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the Danube from Bulgaria, where properly the 
Turkish empire begins, and where the first Turkish 
forces will probably be met. 

_ The Danube—The distance of this river from 
the Proth, by the route taken by the Russians, is 
about fifteen days march for their army, if they 
could proceed without interruption. 

All the strong places belonging to Turkey are 
not on the right bank of the Danube. There are 
on the left bank, Tarnow, opposite Nicopolis—Gior- 
gievo, the tete de pont of Rudschuck, a place which, 
containing 18,000 inhabitants, sustained, in 1790, a 
regular siege by the Prince Coburg—-Brailaw, 
which contains 28,000 inhabitants, the fortifications 
of which were demolished jn 1809, but rebuilt in 
1820; 7600 Russians perished in an assault upon 
it—Galatz, an important point between the Pruth 
and the Danube. 

Plan of the Campaign.—The Russian army un- 
der Count Wittgenstein, amounts to about one bun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, and is animated with 
a martial spirit, and a strong dislike of the Turks. 
At the present crisis, it is probable that no event 
could have bappened that would have been so 
agreeable to them as the breaking out of the pre- 
sent war, 





The four fortresses on the Danube above men- 
tioned, are to be either attacked or masked, whilst 
the grand Russian army follows the line of the 
coast, penetrating between Varna, which it will be 
sufficient to mask, and the ‘Thermopyle of Schum- 
la, which it is not necessary to pass. The greatest 
obstacle in this direction is Bazardjik. This town, 
situated upon low ground, and defended by some 
square towers and a bad earth rampart, cannot 
make a long resistance; and the army will reach, by 
Pravades, the Gulf of Bourges: The fleet will be 
in waiting there; and a new line of operations will 
be entered upon, which, leading to the forty church- 
es, will at once turn Schumla and Adrianople.— 
Partial embarkations upon the coasts of Asia and 
Europe, will open the Bosphorus and the road to 
Constantinople. 

If the Russians should design to go directly to 
Constantinople, the Danube will be crossed, it is 
supposed, between Kirskova and Rudschuck, (both 
fortified places,) which will be masked—for the 
Russians have learned, by experience, not to lose 
time in laying siege to Turkish fortresses—and the 
march be pushed forward to Shimula, the position 
that commands the passes of Mounts Hemus, and 
where the ‘Turkish force, amounting, by computa- 





tion, to eighty thousand men, independently of thir. 
ty thousand scattered along the fortresses on the 
banks of the Danube, are concentrated. Here must! 
be the battle. The invaders, with their left rest; 
on the Gulf of Varna, accessible to their fleet front 
Sebastopol, in the Crimea, distant about three hug. 
dred miles—and therefore assured of supplies anq 
succour of all sort, will fight with every a vantage, 
The Turks, with the conviction that their POSition 
is the key to the passes in the mountains, which — 
once carried, opens the way to the capital; and with 
the advantage of intimate knowledge of those 

es, will, if animated by any thing like the pristine 
zeal of the Mahometans, and directed by even g 
moderate degree of skill in the art of war, be ena- 
bled to make a desperate defence. 





Erratom.—Under the Sporting Olio of last 
6th line, for “Irish Althz dogs,” read Irish Sette, 
dogs. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Topacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.50 43.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—w 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span. 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 @$,56 
Kentucky, 3.00 a4 5.00. Amount of Inspections the last 
week, 182 hhds. Maryland, and 71 hhds. Ohio. 

FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.87; Susque 
hanna, 4.75—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat, 1.00 a 1.05—best white wheat, 1.10 a 1.25— 
ordinary to good, .85 a .95--Corn, .33 a .35—Rveg, .45 
—Oars, bush. .22 a4 .24—Beans, 1.50—Peas, .604.75— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.25—Timotny, 1.50 a 2.25—Orcuam 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $744 
-50 pr. lb.—Bar ey, .60 a 62—FLAxseED, .75 4.8 
TON, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a .J4—Alabama, .]l4¢.12— 
Mississippi .10 a .183—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a .10A—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 204 a .21—bbls. 
-224—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb., .15 @ .16—wash 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .264 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. f, 6.2% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.2 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25 46.50; No. 2, 6.00; No.3, 
3.50 a $.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .11 a 124; do. & 
Shore, .14—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .264 
-28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a $.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. t 

Sales of red wheat yesterday at 1.03, second quality; 
sales of Virginia corn at 34 cts.; do. Maryland white, 
first quality, at 35 cts. 
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“AGRICULTURE. 





(From,,Luccock’s Essay on Wool.) 
‘SHEEP AND WOOL. 


On THE CAUSES WHICH ACT IMMEDIATELY* UPON 
o “ que FLEECE. . 
(ontinued from p. 163.) 


Sof the best qualities of wool, especially 
Pence the finer kind of fleeces, have been attri- 
pated to the'tnfluence of pasture. Large and open 
downs, which receive but little attention from the 
farmer, where the sheep with great labour can pro- 
eure only a limited supply of food, have been often 

resented as absolutely necessary to the produc- 


‘tion of that soft_and attenuated pile, which is uni- 


yersally admired. The finest fleeces which have 
been collected-ip our native country, have general- 
ly been obtained from the hills of moderate eleva- 
ton and from soils, which cannot boast of being 
enriched by the fertilizing collections of the farmer’s 
rd. They are the produce of wide wastes, where 
the individual rights are not distinguishable, but so 
blended as\to form a common property and produce 
an indiscriminate advantage. Such fleeces, the pro- 
duce of exhausted pasture and of meagre animals, 
are commonly much smaller, lighter and finer than 
those we obtain from lower lands and more highly 
fed carcasses. It.appears that the food which a 
sheep procures is directed by the hand of the Uni- 
versal Benefactor chiefly to the supplying of those 
juices, which nourish it, and produce that plump- 
ness of muscle so desirable in ra of this 
description; that the formation of its coat is only a 
eadeey object in the process of nature, and the 
humour suitable to this purpose is not secreted until 
that which is essential to the existence and the 
health of the animal has been produced. Henee it 
is that the fleeces furnished by the commons, which 
have been procured from half-starved sheep, are 
uniformly small and light; that their pile ir always 
thin, weak and short, that the condition of it is low 
and less mellow than it should be, and exhibits 
symptoms of improvement near the, botton of the 
Bat the sheep grazing in richer pastures, 
where they easily obtain food, which bot satisfies 
their appetites and furnishes a — of the juices 
necessary to their health, yield fleeces of longer 
pile, of greater weight and superior cordition, _ 
most certainly to many purpees of the 
manufacture; but considered merely as 
wool afforded by a particular breed of sheep, pos- 
sess an intrinsic value much superior the starv 
pile. The idea that dry fallows, compons and hun- 
gry soils, were necessary to the prodection of good 
wool, arose in the earlier ages of the manufacture, 
when the constitution of the sheep vas little attend- 
ed to, and men attributed to the knd that which is 
the effect of the breed or femily of the sheep, 
and it is maintained even now by some, who do not 
discriminate between the diffrent races, which 
stock the country, so readily as between the soils 
which compose it. The state of the Spanish flocks 
and the management of them by shepherds, whose 
superior skill has been universally allowed, were 
often adduced as instances, which sufficiently prove 
the impossibility of growing the finest wool upon 
luguriant pastures. It was observed that these were 
divided into two kinds, the travelling and the sta- 
tionary ones; that the latter, which continued 
through the whole year upon the ae and the 
best lands of their native country, affoded a wool 
distinguished neither by its fineness no’ other good 
qualities; while those which were to tra- 
vel from the lower grounds to mountanous provinces, 
and driven to crop the vegetable of the loftiest 
summits, upon which they spent -he summer, re- 
turning to their former folds as theinter approach- 


prisingly adapted to the fabrication of woollen 
cloth. Some stedfastly maintain that this superi- 
ority of the staple, is owing to the fatigue which the 
sheep are compelled to undergo; to the climature 
and the herbage of the mountains upon which they 
spend the hottest season; that if they had continued 
on the plains, their fleeces would not have been dis- 
tinguished from those of the stationary flocks; and 
that if these latter had ascended the mountains, 
and been managed as the others were, they also 
would have afforded a superior pile. Yet these 
gentlemen mention no instance of such an exchange 
of treatment; they describe no experiment made 
with a view of ascertaining its effects. They forget 
that there are as certainly different breeds of sheep 
in Spain as in any other country, and that the wool 
of every district, where manufactures have been 
established and long prosecuted with industry and 
discrimination, cannot be uniform. Nor is it more 
consistent to trace the superiority of the Spanish 
pile to sheep sent from England in the fifteenth 
century, because the wool of that country had then 
been distinguished for its superior qualities even 
here, through more than three hundred years. A 
few sheep, which at various times have been brought 
from Spain, and grazed upon the lawns of gentle- 
men, have yielded fleeces much more weighty, 
coarse and long, than were expected from them, 
and have appeared to sanction an opinion that the 
wool had undergone a great alteration by the ex- 
change of climate, of treatment and of pasture. A 
Jeece of this kind was shown to me last summer; 
it weighed about nine pounds, and had been well 
grown in a plentiful supply of rather yellowish yolk, 
was evidently the produce of a male, and had near- 
ly enveloped the whole animal. The wool was 
about nine inches long upon the shoulder, and four 
on the belly; not finer than the usual produce of 
large sheep, natives of England, but the staple was 
well formed and exceedingly compact; the hair 
was evenly disposed,and but little curled. ‘This 
sheep had been brought from Bilboa' by a merchant 
ship, and perhaps, like most of those imported into 
the country in a similar way, had been taken on 
board without any attention to the family from 
which it was selected; most probably from the mea- 
dows which generally surround sea-ports, or even 
from the marshes, which are so frequent near the 
mouths of rivers. There is no reason to believe 
that these sheep would have afforded a smaller 
fleece even in their own country, much less fo 

pose that they were invigorated by the best blood 
of the superior breeds. A matrass, which had been 
purchased at Cadiz, and supposed to be stuffed with 
the produce of the neighbourhood, contained the 
worst wool that I ever saw, it was superior, indeed, 
to the hair upon the shanks of English ‘sheep, 
but not so good as the breech obtained from the 
worst kind of our own fleeces. If it be fair to 
reason from a fact so imperfectly stated, we must 
conclude that there is a race of sheep in that coun- 
at producing wool of a very inferior order, or one 
whose fleece does not envelop the belly and the 
legs of the animal. We — butilittle dependence 
upon facts so imperfectly described, and mention 
them only because they point out one method of 
collecting information, respecting the produce of a 
country which has commonly been very much ne- 
glected. The manufactures always contain the 
best samples of the raw materials. From the most 
accurate deseriptions of the wool of Spain, which 
have fallen into my hands, there appears to be no 
ground for supposing that the ag hd that coun- 
try belong entirely to one family. e state of the 
travelling flocks is minutely related, while that of 
the stationary ones is either passed over in silence, 
or but slightly noticed. Yet from these fragments, 
which lie scattered over the field of statistical in- 





ed, yielded a fleece of the utmo¢ beauty, and sur- 
No. 22.— Vol. 10. 


quiry, we breed some hints, which induce us to 
conclude, that we should entertain just as correct 


an opinion of the British fleece, if we suppc 
from some slight accounts of it, which are pu 
ed, that the breeds of Wiltshire and of Lintoln are 
precisely the same, as we do of the Spanish, when’ 
we imagine that the same race ranges the moun- 
tains of Segovia, and reclines upon the plains of 
Seville. ; ; 

If to the richness of the pasture we must trace 
the existence of coarse wool, as to its primary 
cause, we should observe it more frequently upon 
the backs of sheep which are distingdishable for 
their fatness; and the size of the hair, upon some 
occasions, would indicate the period when an indi- 
vidual exchanged the down and ‘tthe common for 
the meadow and the rich enclosure, for the quality 
of the pile must become less valuable in proportion 
as the condition of the sheep improved. Yet on 
the contrary, it is generally remarked, that the 
fleece shorn from an animal in good condition, is 
preferable to that which it produced when in a 
leaner state; and that the bottom of the staple, that 
part of it which grew during the spring, when the 
supply of food became more plentiful, and the car- 
cass plump and weighty, is often more valuable 
than the other portions grown when the fields were 
least productive. 

We are well aware that long wool in its most 
perfect state, cannst be expected from sheep desti- 
tute of the quantity of food which nature requires 
for her support. hen the animal is pinched with 
hunger, it converts almost the whole nutriment 
which it receives, to the support of the carcass.— 
The imperious demands of hunger must, if possible, 
be supplied, and the wool-producing humour, what- 
ever it be, is immediately rendered tributary to the 
first necessities of nature. This is one of the resour- 
ces to which she applies, in order to preserve the ex- 
istence and the health of the animal; she sacrificesa 
small convenience to obtain an essential good, and 
the fleece remains light as though half produced, 
while the piéé is short and somewhat more fine than 
it would have been in a richer state. ‘These effects 
have often been observed in the course of farming. 
They were much more common before ‘it was the 
custom among graziers to precure a large supply of 
winter food; and are still observed when the colder 
season proves unexpectedly severe, or contending 
with the growing year for protracted dominion, re- 
quires that the shepherd dispense his fodder with a 
sparing hand. unger, like cold, contracts the 
pores of the skin, and renders the ydlk, that nou- 
risher of wool, less copious or ill adapted to its na- 
tural purposes; affects with keen severity the more 
tender breeds, but falls with peculiar weight upon 
the lambs which through two winters have borne 
their fleece. The hardier race, however; that which 
looks defiance to mountain storms, and with perse- 
vering patience breaks through the frozen snow to 
search its food; which is contented with the coarsest 
fare of the roughest pasture, exhibits in its fleece 
no such symptoms of injared f€alth or ill adapted 
yolk, though left to secure and to supply itself. 

These effects of hunger upon the fleece should 
always be attributed to their true cause; they are 
less connected with the ities of the 
than with the constitution and disposition of a4 
animal, and teach us that these should always b 
adapted to the farm upon which it is placed. 


sluggishness of those creatures, which produce Jong 
with 


? 


wool, requires that their food be rich, pleatiful 

at hand; while the mountain breed, endowed 

a roving temper which disdains the boundaries of 
a narrow pasture, seeks its nourishment through ap 
extensive range, although it could procure it in the 
largest a with the least possible 

The sheep, like most other animals, is @ 

of habit as well as instinct, delights in the modes 
of life to which it has been accustomed, and change: 


its dispositions , or the 
of ed, "Bow Batewal and Culley were 
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acquainted with its peculiarities, and have succeed 

ed in their attempts to produce a breed, in which 
symmetry of form is united with wonderful adapta- 
tion to circumstances. The sheep of Dishley, heavy 
of fleece and of temper, have diffused themselves 
over the richer fields of Leicestershire and Lincoln- 
shire; while those of the Cheviot hills, bearing light 
fleeces and having long and well formed limbs, 
scale the mountains of the North and of Scotland. 

When this nice adjustment of the breed to the 
circumstances of the farm is attained;i when the 

uantity of food is sufficient to preserve the health of 
the sheep, and to supply its fleece with an abun” 
dance of valuable yolk; when the flock enjoys that 
ease and comfort which all animals desire, the mere 
richness or poverty of land seems to have no influ- 
ence in rendering the fleece either coarser or finer. 
In the course of a few months flocks are sometimes 
obliged to change their pasture, and to feed upon 
soils of a very different description; and yet if their 
food be sufficient and their comfort undiminished, I 
presume no one has ever observed a variation in 
the fineness of the pile. When under such circum- 
stances they have even exchanged the grasses of 
the mountains for the most nutritious kind of ali- 
ment, their fleece, it is thought, has not become 
more coarse than it was formerly. ‘This opinion is 
countenanced by the experiments of a learned and 
judicious agriculturist, who has sought to diversify 
the monotony of professional engagements by rural 
occupations, and upon his judgment and accuracy 
we rely with unsuspicious confidence. But when a 
sheep which had been accustomed to labour for its 
food obtains it with great ease, and spends more 
hours in repose and mastication, the staple of its 
fleece, although it retains its fineness, becomes con- 
siderably longer. ‘This effect is often observed in 
the different flocks of the same parish, sometimes 
in the individuals of the same farm. Itis, however, 
the effect of ease rather than of pasture, and should 
be attributed to that as its proximate cause. 

The extraordinary fineness of Spanish wool, the 
object of English envy through almost seven hun- 
dred years, was long attributed, among other causes, 
to the peculiar herbage of the mountains upon 
which the sheep spent their summer months. ‘They 
furnished, it was asserted, a large supply of aroma- 
tic plants, which the flocks distinguished with the 
utmost nicety, and devoured with the greatest eager- 
ness; so that it was deemed from this circumstance 
utterly vain to attempt the production of an equal 
pile in any country, which possessed not the means 
of supplying the flocks with the same delicate nu- 
triment. But a traveller, who examined the pas- 
tures of Spain with a botanic eye, assures us that 
these boasted plains, elevated far above the level of 
the sea, do not yield grasses materially different from 
those of other districts, under the same parallels, 
and of equal elevation. We should expect, if such 
were the cause, that the fleeces collected from the 
sides of the towerfig Pyrenees, would be equal in 

oint of goodness to those of acknowledged beau- 
tv collected from the hills of Castile and Leon; that 
they must resemble the pile, which covers and 
adorns the shoulders of the Alps and the Appenines, 
of the Caucasian and the Altaic chains; those of 
Atlas, Syria and Persia must be nearly alike; nor 
could a great dissimilarity be observable in the 
more humble coats of England, whether produced 
upon the South Downs, the Cotteswold, or the 

umbrian hills. Nor would it be wise in any case to 
attempt the improvement of our flocks without 
producing a correspondent change among the plants 
of our farms. Instead ef turnips and cole seed, we 
must cultivate thyme and marjoram. But we rea- 
son no longer upon these points from theory or 
general facts, the question is clearly decided by the 
establishment of Spanish flocks in every quarter of 
the globe, in countries whose soil, temperature, cli- 


mate and herbage differ most widely. In every 





place, if preserved from the contaminating influ. 
ence of inferior blood, they yield a fleece of a supe- 
rior order, unaffected either by the difference of 
food or of treatment; as distinguishable for excel- 
lent qualities as that of their progenitors. 

But the judicious woolstapler is by no means in- 
attentive to the nature of the soil upon which the 
sheep have been pastured. Calcareous earths, when 
mingled with the pile, produce a very singular effect 
upon it, and form the characteristic feature of that 
kind of fleeces, which the manufacturer distinguishes 
by the name of chalky wool. These substances 
render it dry and hard, destitute of that lustre and 
yolky appearance, which most other wool possesses, 
and that felling quality which fits it for the opera- 
tion of the fulling mill; a process absolutely neces- 
sary in the fabrication of woollen cloth, but it is 
readily dispensed with in the production of some 
other articles, Perhaps this kind of earth produces 
its pernicious effect upon wool by absorbing that 
yolk which is so intimately connected with the best 
qualities of the fleece, or by destroying that pecu- 
liar combination of the fluid, which renders it best 
adapted to the nourishment of the pile. All mix- 
tures of earth with this substance, even that of pure 
silicious sand, render it less proper for the purposes 
to which nature has destined it, and it should be 
one object of the farsier’s care to preserve it free 
from the smallest adulteration. He will perceive a 
very material difference betwixt the effects of lime 
stone and of chalk upon bis fleece; for the former, 
which is generally covered with a stratum of vege- 
table earth, does not so easily mingle with the pile, 
and often produces it in very good condition, thoug 
seldom possessed of the best of qualities. There 
is one fact respecting this kind of land, related very 
vaguely in Dr. Aikin’s Description of the Country 
round Manchester, which deserves the close atten- 
tion of both the grazier and the woolstapler. It is 
intimated that if flocks of sheep, precisely of the 
same breed, and [I suppose ia the same condition, 
be placed, one upon lime stone, and another upon 
grit, and kept there for a given time, the weight of 
the former will exceed that of the latter by four 
peunds per quarter, and “that there is a still greater 
difference in their fleeces.” Perhaps upon minute 
inquiry it might be found that the observation had 
not been made with all the accuracy which agricul- 
tural experiments require, or that the sheep-pastur- 
ing upon the gritstone had endured either more 
hunger or more fatigue than their comrades; a cir- 
cumstance which seems to be indicated, at Jeast to 
a person who is not a grazier, by the inferior weight 
of the carcass. A course of experiments calculated 
to illustrate the effects of the various soils upon the 
fineness, the length and the general qualities of 
wool, would be acceptable to the shepherd, and in- 
structive to the manufacturer. At present, we ima- 
gine, that to produce their fleece in its best state, 
sheep should always crop a luxuriant herbage, in 
dry situations, on loamy soils, beneath a temperate 
sky, and lodge upon the thickest carpets of verdant 
nature. 

Here again we should observe, and the remark 
cannot be made too often, that the influence of pas- 
ture, climate and temperature, are entirely subor- 
dinate to that of blood. It is upon this the greatest 
changes depend; to this we look for the best im- 
provement of flocks; it is this which first demands 
the shepherd’s care, which he must regulate accord- 
ing to the unalterable circumstances of his farm, 
and to the demands of the manufacturer. Ina bu- 
siness so delicate, and which relates to a substance 
so susceptible of change as to be rendered in the 
space of a few years extremely good; or destitute 
of valuable qualities, he should observe every pro- 
cess with the utmost attention; should possess a 
profound knowledge of nature, of the woollen ma- 
nufacture, and of commerce. 

Happily the age is long since passed away when 





he a k loiterer with his flock, 
that the valleys should resound with the m 

his reed, than that his sheep should exhibit pet 
of his superior knowledge and attention; when he 
was more employed in whispering the soft senti- 
ments.of the heart to a blooming shepherdess, op 
receiving from her lovely hands the variegated gar- 
land, than in attentively noticing the form of his 
sheep and the peculiarities of their fleece; when he 
formed the gay circle and “lightly tript it o'er the 
green,” instead of marking the hints, which nature 
daily gave him of her hidden operations, compar} 
them with each other under the direction of inven- 
tive genius, tempered by the soundness of judgment 
and the maxims of experience; instead of notin 
the progress of manufactures, catching the first 
symptoms of improvement, and adapting the Pro- 
duce of his flock to the rising demand. From Ay. 
cadian plains, indeed, the too happy and Unsuspi- 
cious swain has been driven by the brutal violence 
of a morose and phlegmatic conqueror; but from 
the British fallows, the lazy loungers, who after 
basking all day upon the headland, found it irksome 
in the evening “to plod with” heavy “step their 
homeward way,” have been allured, not driven, to 
useful employments and social habits. The calling 
of the shepherd is at length united with the pursuits 
of the naturalist, and the combination of knowledge 
with laborious industry, is doing much to improre 
the sheep of the British isles, to-confirm the stabili. 
ty, and extend the circulation of their manufac. 
tures. ‘The experiments directed by the genius of 
Bakewell, and so happily seconded by the judg. 
ment, eloquence, fortune, influence and _philanthro- 
py of the late Duke of Bedford, will long render 
their names favourites of memory; while succeed 
ing generations reap the benefit of their efforts in 
the improvement of flocks and the amelioration of 
their wool. 

So susceptible is the fleece of improvement, that 
it most readily rewards the attention which is paid 
to it. if only freed from the thorns, burrs and filth 
which it formerly collected from ill managed fab 
lows; ifit be nourished almost any where than upon 
balks, which produces little more than rushes or 
dry and insipid grass, and if it be relieved from 
those insets which so often infect it and torment 
the sheep. it assumes a better appearance and be 
comes actially more useful. It is obvious to every 
one who las observed, with the slightest attention, 
that dirt, lanness and disease, are as detrimental to 
brutes, as fith, poverty and hunger to human bei 

After having determined what kind of wool 
farm which re occupies is best calculated to afford, 
the sheep master should endeavour to obtain from 
his flock the nost perfect fleece, as uniform in every 
part of it as neture will admit. We see no reason 
why any person should be ambitious of raising in 
one flock, and esyecially upon the back of a single 
sheep, those various kinds of wool, which are adapt 
ed to manufactures very different in their natare, 
and often placed very remotely from each other.— 
In the old system of sheep farming this was a very 
common defect of the fleece, and is not entirely re- 
moved under the new one. I have never yet met 
with asingle instance, in which a lock shorn from 
the buttocks of the animal was not greatly coarser 
than another, which had been taken from the shoul 
der, alhough in some cases they have borne a 
much nearer resemblance to each other than I once 
thought it possible to attain. ‘There are fleeces, we 
are told, scuniformly alike through the whole ex 
tent, that pirsons accustomed to observe wool, and 
even manukcturers, have been unable to distin 
guish any dififence in the fineness of the pile— 
When staples, ieparated from different parts of the 
sheep have beei presented to them, if any discrimi- 
nation was mady, they have sometimes pronou 
that to be the bet which grew most remote from 
the vitals. Such & the description which Dr. Parry 
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ives us of the fleece of his new breed of sheep, 


ined by combining the blood of the Spanish 
with that of the Ryeland race. The fact deserves 
the attentive notice of the wool grower, for the ad- 
vantages Which would result from a single sheep 

ducing only one kind of wool, and that equally 
fine from every part of the budy, are utterly incal- 
culable—they are obvious to all. The possibility 
of procuring such a race, seems to be ascertained 
by the facts just alluded to, and it is probable from 
po state in which we find the coats of other do- 
mestic animals. 





CULTURE OF HOPS. 


The New Brunswick Courier, in recommending 
the culture of Hops in that province, as an article 
of export, gives the following information respect- 
ing the best mode of gathering, drying and bag- 
ging, which we copy for the benefit of our agricul- 
tural readers. ; 

As the culture of the hop plant concerns the in- 
dividual who follows it, as a means of living, more 
than those who could, from convenience, and other 
local circumstances, render it an item of profitable 
domestic produce, our observations at this time, 
are confined to preparing it for a market, under the 
different heads of gathering, drying, and bagging. 

No specific time can, in this country, where, on 
account of the variety of its soil and climate, ve- 

etation is more or less rapid, in different parts, 
and also in different seasons, be fixed upon for the 

ring, or picking of hops:—good judgment, 
and experience, therefore, are the surest guides to 
be followed. Their ripeness is to be ascertained, 
by their strong scent, their hardness, and the 
brownish colour of their seed. When they arrive 
at this state of maturity, no time should be lost in 
having them expeditiously picked, as in the event 
of a heavy rain falling, they would be bruised and 
discolored, and thus rendered less valuable in the 
market, than such as are picked, bright and clear. 
Special care ought to be observed, also, to pick the 
hops when they are dry, and the weather fair. 

The drying of the hops is the next part of the 
process to be attended to. After having been pick- 
ed, they ought to be immediately carried to the 
cast og kiln. This building is similar in its con- 
struction to a brick-lay’d kiln, for the drying of 
oats; only, that the floor is overlaid with a covering 
of hair cloth. The oast, previous to the hops be- 
ing laid upon it, ought to be moderately heated by 
aie of charcoal, and the heat not suffered to be 
diminished, during the cgurse of drying, but rather 


. increased. The hops are to be laid on, a foot, or a 


little more, thick, and allowed te remain, without 
being turned, for the space of nine hours, and in 
two or three hours afterwards, they will be fit for 
bagging. This may be ascertained by the brittle- 
ness of the stalks, and the easy falling off of the 
hop leaves. The turning of the hops at all, is con- 
tidered to be injurious rather than otherwise; to 
prevent this, therefore, oasts ought, where hop-cur- 
ing is carried on upon an extensive scale, to be fur- 
nished with a moveable tin cover, let down to 
Within a foot of the surface of the hops,—this will 
render the oast close, and the heat will be reflected 
upon the hops, in nearly an equal degree, on the 
top as at the bottom. , 

The mode of bagging is simple, and can be 
Managed to suit convenience, and particular cir- 
cumstances. It ought to be attended to, immedi- 


. oul’ on the hops being removed from the oast, and 


.strong coarse linen bags; the bags must be 

Vaced = sn 4 a situation, as . admit of persons 

*pping into ther, in order to tread the hops down, 

wit) *@ Sradually put in. ‘Thus put up, they 

io 30°P for several years, provided they be lodged 

*ry place, and defended from the ravages of 
vern: 

[New Eng. Far. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extract to the Editor, dated, Avsuan, N.Y. July 26. 
Immense damage has been sustained by our farm- 
ers by rust in wheat, We cannot calculate on half 
« crop in all the western counties of the state. Many 
fields will not pay for harvesting. J.L.R. 





Extract to the Editor of the American Farmer, from 
Newbery county, S. C., July 23, 1828, 

“Crops are excellent in this state generally; few 
exceptions, the best crop, so far, since 1819. At 
this time there is somewhat of a pinching drought; 
but rain in the course of-a few days will efface even 
the remembrance of it. There is an universal de- 
termination, (and there will be ne flinching,) to ab- 
stain from the purchase of western live stock and 
northern manufactures until the prohibitory duties 
shall be repealed. It will be a desperately losing 
business for any western country hog drover who 
shall bring his pigs to this market the ensuing win- 
ter. In a few days our people will be all united in 
non-consumption societies.” 











HORTICULTURE. 
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LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN. 
Fairview, York county, Pa., Aug. 1, 1828. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

It is agreeable to observe that internal improve- 
ment appears to claim the attention of the most 
distinguished of our citizens. Extensive lines of 
canal and rail-road are progressing with much zeal 
and activity, in different sections of the Union. In- 
numerable agricultural societies have been esta- 
blished, composed generally of the most intelligent 
practical farmers, who, uniting experience with 
theory, and aided and enlightened by periodical 
publications,such as your valuable paper, the “Ame- 
rican Farmer,” the “New England Farmer,” and 
others, are making rapid improvements in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and introducing the most im- 
proved breeds of domestic animals from foreign 
countries—thus daily developing to our citizens 
new sources of wealth and plenty. 

Notwithstanding our obligations to the combined 
efforts of societies and companies, we are indebted 
to individual enterprise and patriotism for the intro- 
duction of our most valued breeds of horses, cattle, 
sheep, &c. as well as for the vegetable productions 
of every clime, from ‘the equator to the pole,” 
which beautify our streets, orchards and gardens, 
and whose delicious fruits and valuable productions 
form an important item in the list of our sources of 
independence, wealth and happiness. ; 

Among others who have done much for the inte- 
rests of our favoured country, Mr. William Prince, 
of Flushing, Long island, occupies a conspicuous 
station. This patriotic gentleman is the proprietor 
of the “Linnzan Botanic Garden” at that place.— 
His establishment, at this time, covers forty-one 
acres of ground, and together with the extensive 
range of green houses attached thereto, contains 
the choicest productions of the vegetable kingdom, 
from every country with which commercial enter- 
prise has opened an intercourse. — 

The importance of this establishment as a na- 
tional institution is inestimable—and although cata- 
logues are annually issued by the proprietor, yet a 
compendious notice of its immense contents, would 
be interesting to your readers and the lovers of hor- 
ticulture in particular. 

- The Linnzan Botanic Garden at Flushing, Long 
island, contains of the apple, 172 varieties—pear, 
202 var.—cherry, 76 var.—plum, 139 var.—apricot, 
25 var.—peach, 84 var.—nectarines, 20 var.—al- 
monds, 10 var.—mulberries, 14 var. (eight of which 
are white, and of the kinds most celebrated in Italy 





a _ 
for the silk culiure)—quincc 5, 6 var—figs, 16 var.— 
currants, 16 var.—raspberries, 15 var.—Gooseber- 
ries, 47 var.—strawberries, 20 var.—&c. &c, 

The collection comprises more than four hundred 
varieties of the grape of the choicest kinds. “S 
cimen vines of every kind have been planted out 
for bearing’—thus affording an opportunity of 
making selections in the season of ripening; and as 
it is now reduced to absolute certainty that wine, 
equal to any ever imported from abroad, can be 
produced in our own country, it would contribute 
to the success of the enterprise, if those about to 
plant vineyards would visit this establishment pre- 
vious to making their selections. The expense of 
a trip to Long island would be amply compensated 
by the information to be there acquired on the sub- 
ject, and by the assurance of having procured vines 
adapted to the particular locality, a point, probably, 
of the first importance in the culture of the grape, 
and to which much attention is given in the wine 
countries. 

Mr. Prince has given much consideration to the 
ornamental department of his establishment. The 
catalogue contains a list of 79 ornamental forest 
trees of the first class and largest growth—59 of 
the second class—shrubs, 243—evergreens, 62— 
vines and creepers, 48. 

The attention given to the department of the 


| flower garden, may be appreciated, when it is 


known that it contains $88 species and varieties of 
the hyacinth—620 var. of the tulip—429 var. of 
the rose—49 of the lilly—84 of the iris—-53 of the 
carnation —100 of the dahlia, (a splendid plant from 
Mexico)—16 of the honeysuckle, &c. &c. 

The green-house contains upwards of 20,000 ex- 
otic plants in pots, and forms, during the winter, a 
display inconceivably beautiful and interesting. 

Mr. Prince has lately published “A short treatise 
on Horticulture, embracing descriptions of a great 
variety of fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs, 
grape vines, bulbous flowers, green-house trees and 
plants,” &c. “with directions for their culture, ma- 
nagement,” &c, 

This invaluable little book ought to be in the 
hands of every gardener, nursery-man, amateur, 
and, indeed, of every farmer. The instructions 
given for the management of trees and plants are 
so plain and practical, and so divested of mystery 
and difficulty, as to render the cultivation success- 
ful in every instance. ; 

Very few of the green-house plants cultivated in 
our parlour and sitting-room windows, arrive at 
perfection, from the want of a knowledge of their 
peculiar habitudes and mode of culture. On this 
subject much useful and interesting matter will be 
found in the treatise, as descriptions of many rare 
and splendid plants suitable for window ornament 
are given, to wit—Camellia Japonica, or Japan rose; 
Chinese magnolia; Gardenia, Lachenalia; Ixia; Di- 
onza Muscipula, or Venus: fly-trap,; Hydrangea; 
Monsonia; Oxalis,; Antholyza; Geranium, &c. 8¢e. 

To those engaged in the cultivation of the 
vine, this little volume will afford a compend of 
practical information, as it contains descriptions 
of ahout seventy of the most suitable varieties for 
the climate of the different sections of the United 
States, including many valuable native grapes, some 
of which have been found to produce wine of very 
superior quality—with appropriate remarks on the 
propagation, transplanting, pruning, training, pro- 
tection, and naturalization of grapes, with an inte- 
resting estimate of the produce of vineyards. 

It is to be wished that our booksellers generally 
may find it their interest to keep Mr. Prince's 
“Short Treatise” for sale. 

The proprietor of the “Linnean Botanic Garden” 
has made, and is still making great exertions, and 
incurred immense expenditures in extending and 
perfecting his establishment, Almost every tree, 





shrub and plant, “useful in the various departments 
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of ‘fational industry, as. well as those which serve 
to gratify our pleasures alone,” may be found in it. 
Jt now rivals many celebrated European gardens 
which have been cherished by the patronage of em- 
perors and kings. It has become worthy to be 
ranked among our most valued national institutions, 
and its patriotic proprietor is entitled to the patro- 
nage of a liberal and enlightened public. 





REMARKS ON THE OLIVE TREE. 
From Mr. Jefferson’s Letter to the Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina. 

The olive is a tree the least known in America, 
and yet the most worthy of being known. Of all 
the gifts of Heaven to man, it is next to the most 
precious, if it be not the most precious. Perhaps 
it may claim a preference even to bread; because 
there is such an infinitude of vegetables, which it 
renders a proper and comfortable nourishment. In 
passing the Alps at the Col de Tende, where they 
are mere masses of rock, whenever there happens 
to be a little soil, there are a number of olive 
trees, and a village supported by them. Take 
away these trees, and the same ground in corn 
would not support a single family. A pound of oil 
which can be bought for 3d. or 4d. sterling, is equi- 
valent to many pounds of flesh by the quantity of 
vegetables, it will prepare and render fit and com- 
fortable food. Without this, the country of Pro- 
vence, and territory of Genoa, would not support 
one-half, perhaps not one-third of their present in- 
habitants. ‘The nature of the soil is of little con- 
sequence, if it be dry. The trees are planted from 
fifteen to twenty feet apart, and when tolerably 
good, will yield fifteen to twenty pounds of oil, 
yearly, one with another. ‘There are trees which 
yield much more. ‘They begin to render good 
crops at twenty years old, and last till killed by 
cold, which happens at some time or other, even in 
their best positions in France; but they put out 
again from their roots. In Italy, | am told, they 
have trees two hundred years old. ‘Whey afford an 
— but constant employment through the year, 
and require so little nourishment, that, if the soil 
be fit for any other production, it may be cultivated 
among the olive trees, without injuring them. 
Wherever the orange will stand at all, experience 
shows, the olive will stand well, being a hardier 
tree. 

Notwithstanding the great quantity of oil made 
in France, they have not enough for their own con- 
sumption; and therefore, import from other coun- 
tries. This is an article, the consumption of which, 
will always keep pace with its production. Raise 
it, and it begets its own demand. Little is carried 
to America, because Europe has it not to spare; 
we, therefore, have not learnt the use of it. But 
cover the southern states with it, and every man 
will become a consumer of it, within whose reach 
it cap be brought, in point of price. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 





FAMILY SPINNERS—Much wanted in the South. 


[We cannot better serve the purpose of the writer, 
than by the publication of the following note. Many 
letters from our correspondents in the south, gives 
the same indication of a determination there to man- 
ufacture within themselves, at least all the coarser 
fabricks, a resolution which may safely be commend- 
ed at all times, for it involves not much expenditure, 
gives employment at a leisure season to persons that 
would otherwise be unprofitably engaged,and though 
it may be said that the articles would cost less to buy 
them, of that we are not so sure, whiist on the other 
hand we are sure that the money has not been ex- 
pended. In these times, it behooves the farmer in 
the first instance to expend as little as possible; let 





him live within hinself, and keep out of debt; and as 
for accumulation, that must be left for better times, 
and is, or ought not to be thought so essential at 
any time.]} 
J. S. Sxinner, Esa. Sparta, Geo. July 26, 1828. 
The letter of Wm. R. McCall, published in a 
late number of the American Farmer, has been 
read with gréat interest in this part of the coun- 
try. For though we have labour saving ma- 
chines for spinning cotton and woollen yarn, they 
are not probably so well ‘adapted to our convenience 
as this, and more costly, If you have an opportu- 
nity, urge him to come on without delay. He can 
make a safe agency for the sale of his Domestic 
Spinner, in every village, and sales on reasonable 
terms, will be easily and rapidly made. Our plant- 
ers are determined to fabricate their own clothing; 
which [ am sure they can profitably do in good or evil 
times. Yours, &ce. J. CRAWFORD. 





(From Bordley’s Husbandry.) 


GATES. 

The best farm gates on my farms, were thus con- 
structed. The posts were sawed square off at the 
tops; and were but 4 feet 6 or 8 inches high from 
the ground. The top of each post inclined 4 inches 
inward toward each other. Their distance on the 
gruond was 9 feet, of course the distance at top was 
but 8 feet 4 inches; and this inclination seemed to 
influence oxen and horses, in carts to take more to 
the middle of the passage. Gluts of wood, large 
and stout, were trunnelled to the posts and let into 
the ground, which served as fenders and braces.— 
These fenders also tended: to direct beasts to the 
middle of the way. ' 

Gate posts ought never to be higher, if so high 
as the cart wheels; that plain frames holding hay or 
straw, may pass over the posts. 

When. posts are thus inclining to each other at 
the tops, the gates will be narrower by 8 inches, at 
top than the bottom; and of course lighter than if 
of the square of 9 feet, as at the bottom; andas they 
are opened they rise gradually from nothing to 4 
inches; and then being let go, gently fall to their 
station at the post. 

My gates had been widened from 10 to 11 feet, 
by an honest Hibernian much my friend, that the 
carts might be sure to pass through without strik- 
ing the posts; but alas! the drivers became more 
careless, and the cattle were left to their own bias. 
These posts 11 feet. apart were more cut than those 
of 10 feet, as the 10 feet were more than the 9 feet. 
These last were indeed scarcely touched—the fen- 
ders, &c. preventing it. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





(From the National Gazette.) 
CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, 
2d June, 1828, 


At an election held this day, the following gentle- 
men were elected for the ensuing year: 


President—James C. Fisher. 
Directors. 
Thomas P. Cope, John K. Kane, 
Robert M. Lewis, Isaac C. Jones, 
Robert Wharton, Thomas Fassitt, 
John Hemphill, and 
William Platt, Ambrose White. 


NINTH GENERAL REPORT 
Of the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company. 

On approaching the stockholders with a state- 
ment of the present condition and prospects of the 
great and interesting work committed to the charge 
of the board, it becomes their melancholy duty to 





announce the recent demise of their highly valued 
friend and associate, Silas E. Wier, whose de 
ture has unexpectedly deprived the committee of 
works of its estimable chairman, the board of pe 
of - ee — and active members, and sa 
ciety of one of its most usef ic spiri 
. gens ul and public spirited 
aving this painful event, the board has ¢ i 
faction to pe that since the last annual ter 
the —_ on oo — have, through many difficuf 
ties, been gradually and successfully progressing t, 
wards a tapattontion. iii 

The passed winter proved unpropitious, the inces. 
sant and heavy rains which prevailed throughout 
almost the whole of that season, greatly retardin 
the operations of the workmen, and in fact frequent 
ly putting a stop to every species of labour.on the 
line. The soil, naturally abounding with springs 
was rendered so soft in the bed of the canal, as to 
prove unmanageable by the spade, and the few mea 
who persevered in their arduous toil, stood not un. 
frequently up to their knees in the liquid earth. 

‘he works at the Delaware harbour are in 
order, evidencing their entire stability and useful. 
ness. No additional wharf work has been ordered 
since the last report, the board apprehending it to 
be most for the interest of the company, and the con. 
venience of the public, rather to urge, in the first 
place, the completion of the line of canal, leavin 
other objects of less pressing concernment to be fin- 
ished at leisure. The wharves have, however, pror. : 
ed very serviceable, and afford protection to the 
passing trade of the Delaware. 

_The sluice on the northern drain, constructed ori- 
ginally of wood, having been discovered to be de- 
fective and insufficient for the purposes designed, 
another of solid stone masonry has been substituted 
at a moderate expense, and the board availed itself 
of this circumstance to change the location; by 
which the public convenience and accommodation 
has been consulted, without injury to the company, 
The new sluice has been placed on the main road, 
and forms a very substantial and useful bridge, on 
a much frequented route. The drain itself had ne- 
ver been entirely excavated. That process is now 
going on, and when effected, will be promotive of 
the health and comfort of the neighborhood, objects 
to be desired by the company,and which it has been 
the study of the board at all times to cultivate and 
promote. . 

A considerable part of the unfinished guard bank 
below the village of St. George, indicating a decid- 
ed tendency to sink, was unhesitatingly abandoned, 
The board has not, for a moment, doubted the eco- 
nomy and policy of this méasure, Between 100 and 
200 acres of wild unredeemed marsh, of little or no 
value to any body, will in consequence be overflow- 
ed, but it will add considerably to the supply of wa- 
ter for the purposes of navigation. It seemed in- 
deed to be placing the funds of the company, and 
the speedy completion of the canal at too much ha- 
zard, to persevere in building up that bank in face 
of the impressive, but unavoidable lessons of expe- 
rience, so recently acquired, by the board, in the im- 
mense sinking of the tow-path directly on the oppo- 
site side of the canal. As evidence of the singularly 
flimsy quality of the fibrous material of which the 
marsh in this place is mainly composed, it may be 
mentioned that the dredging machine, successfully ° 
and en ee herein bottoming out some 
of the parts left unfinished by the spade, is found to 
bring up from the lowest depth to which the buckets 
descend, matter whose specific gravity is so tise 
that when torn from its native bed, it may e-* aat- 
ly be seen floating on the surface of the <4nal. d 

One other spot of recent construccion, in the gu? 
bank, about 100 feet in length, immediately / k 
the former water course uf the St. George, ae : 
some days back, so far below the proper leve™® fo 
occasion an overflow of the adjacent marsh“® “4 
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mage was however speedily repaired; and the navi- 
gation, which had of course been temporarily inter- 
rupted by the accident, has been resumed; nor does 
any apprehension exist as to the future, in fact, so 
Jarge a portion of the guard bank had been previ- 
ously abandoned, as already intimated, that little of 
it remains to occasion any anxiety at all; the line of 
the canal on that side being at present principally 
bounded either by solid earth, through which it has 
been cut, or by native shores covered with verdant 
and closely timbered forests. The tow-path through- 
out its whole extent, continues to wear the appear- 
ance of firmness and durability, having been in con- 
stant use for some months, by heavily laden carts 
and wagons in the service of the board. 

The water has for several weeks been let into sec- 
tions one to four inclusive, and an active scene of 
business exists on the whole eastern division of the 
canal, from Delaware city to the company’s wharf 
near the summit bridge. Sloops, heavily laden, are 
continually plying between these two points; and the 
Lady Clinton packet boat runs daily on the same 
route. Owing to the depth and expanse of the wa- 
ter, it is discovered that vessels can easily traverse 
this splendid canal, at the rate of from six to seven 
miles an hour. As further evidence of the growing 
importance of this work, and of the bent and tenden- 
cy of the public mind in its favour, it must be pleas- 
ing to the company to be informed, that the steam 
boat Baltimore, fitted up in a style of great elegance 
and convenience, for the accommodation of passen- 

ers, is established as a regular packet between 

hiladelphia and the company’s harbour, on the Del- 
aware, and that the steam boat Essex, also very 
handsomely fitted for the same purpose, visits the 
harbour every day, on her way between the city and 
Salem, New Jersey. Both boats are ably command- 
ed, and well furnished. 

On the western division, sections six and seven 
are finished, the locks are in good order, and the 
gates are hung, and every thing is prepared for im- 
mediate use. ‘he contractor for this division, whose 
contract extends eastwardly into No. 5, within less 
than a mile of the Buck tavern, thinks he will have 
his portion of the work prepared for navigation, in 
six ér eight weeks from the present time, when the 
water will be introduced into that division. Nor 
does a doubt exist, that the entire canal will be 
completely finished and navigable the ensuing au- 
tumn. The only excavation of any moment, still to 
be accomplished, is on the deep cut, where a part 
of the canal is now carried down to bottom and fin- 
ished, and the removal of less than 160,000 cubic 
yards of earth will complete the canal. It may not 
be improper to add, that considerably more earth 
has already been taken from the line of the canal, 
than was originally contained within its limits; and 
that consequently the deposite caused by slips and 
washes, and more especially by such as were inci- 
dent to the injunction, were more than equal to the 
quantity of material yet to be excavated. ‘These 
slips, and the quicksands which occasionally harass- 
ed the workmen, appear to be at length completely 
subdued; and the stoning of the sides, which is pro- 
gressing with rapidity, ensures solidity and security 
to the banks; the excavation which goes on simulta- 
neously, is also proceeding with energy and effect. 

The stoning extends about 34 miles along the 
deep cut—the wall is rather more than eleven feet 
perpendicular, about sixteen feet on the slope, de- 
scends one foot below bottom, and rises a little 
bigher than the water line. It is from eighteen in- 
ches to five feet in thickness, at the base, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil over which it passes, 
and finishes at the top, with from one to three feet. 
Under the summit bridge, however, this wall is car- 
ried upwards on both sides of the canal, until it is 
met by the abutments, which it is designed to pro- 
tect. The wall requires 44,000 perches of mason- 
ty, of which 18,000 remain to be built. The stone 





for the eastern division is brought by water, from 
quarries in the vicinity of Chester, to the company’s 
wharf, near the summit bridge; and that for the wes- 
tern division, is brought from Port Deposit to Back 
Ureek, whence it is wagoned. 

A small village, to be called Chesapeake, has been 
laid out at Back Creek, designated for the conve- 
nient erection of warehouses for the produce of the 
country, and the necessary buildings for persons 
who may be engaged in the business and service of 
the canal; the accommodation of watermen, who 
may resort to the place in prosecution of their call- 
ing, and generally for the use of all who may stop on 
their way to and from market. The board trusts 
that this spot is destined soon to witness the cheer- 
ing hum and bustle of active commerce. 

The company will learn with satisfaction, that 
the board has purchased, on very eligible terms, 
Jones’s mill and pond, at the head of the St. George, 
which ensures to the prey sey! the entire command 
of the water power of that important creek; the 
board having previously bought Lum’s, the only. wa- 
ter power situate between Jones’s and the canal.— 
The buildings on these estates are old, and of little 
comparative value, but the possession of the ponds 
to the stockholders, is an affair of much consequence. 
The newly acquired pond adds fanother reservoir 
to our resources, and their possession, by the com- 
pany, puts an end to the jealousies and jarring inte- 
rests so common among proprietors of water power 
on the same stream, nor will the company be now 
subject to the caprice or humour of any individual 
for their regular supply of water on the summit. 

Calculations have been formed, perhaps with no 
very great accuracy, to approximate towards some 
degree of certainty, as to the supply of water which 
is to be relied on from the present arrangements on 
the summit. 

‘ cubic feet. 
The 500 acres overflowed on this part ~~ 

of the canal, it is believed, will yield 43,560,000 
Lum’s mill-pond, of 100 acres, being of 

the average depth of six feet, 

Jones’ mill-pond, twenty-five acres, ave- 
rage depth five feet, (and may be in- 
creased,) 


26,136,000 


5,445,000 


75,141,000 
Lum’s can be raised three feet, to say 
nothing of Jones’. Add 2,780,000 


We have then in cubic feet, 96,921,000 
A lock filled with water, will contain 22,000 cu- 
bic feet; two lift locks, 44,000 feet; but with a large 
sloop floating in it, one of these locks may be esti- 
mated at 16,000 cubic feet, or 32,000 for the two 
locks, 
Supposing ten vessels to pass daily, there 
will be water for om 
Fifteen vessels, . 201 days. 
Twenty vessels, ‘ , ‘ 151 days. 

It is assumed,'in this estimate, that two lockfuls 
of water will be required for the passage of each 
vessel; whereas in probably a majority of cases, a 
single lockful will suffice. It is moreover to be ob- 
served that this estimate is independent of the in- 
exhaustible supplies to be derived from the Dela- 
ware and the Chesapeake, whenever the demands 
of the canal shall render a resort to them necessa- 
ry or desirable. 

Speculations have also been indulged on the sub- 
ject of evaporation, leakage, and soakage; and it 
has been conjectured that the springs which issue 
so abundantly from the bed of the canal, and which 
so far have p fo little symptom of failure even in 
dry weather, added to the supplies from rain, will 
prove equal to the evaporation; and that in a soil 
so humid and retentive, and at the level of the tide, 


$02 days. 





Se. 
The account of the Treasurer will show the fis- 
al transactions of the Board for the past year. 

It was stated in the last annual report, 

that in pursuance of authority vested 

in them by the stockholders, the Board 

opened a loan on the 11th Feb. 1826, | 

for $350,000 
And another, on the 16th Jan. 1827, for 200,000 
Since that period, in pursuance of the 
same authority, they opened two other 
loans, viz: 

On the 15th of August, 1827, for 

On the 16th Januaryy 1828, for $300,000, 
of which they obtained 139,600 
Leaving of the latter, yet to be filled, and for which 
it has been proposed to open the books for sub- 
scriptions, about the ist of July next, $160,400. 
On the subject of this loan, the board feels itself 
warranted to say, that no object for the investment 
of capital, within the knowledge-of its members, 
presents a fairer claim to public consideration——-no 
object presents a better prospect for profitable re- 
muneration of the lender, or for the punctual pay- 
ment of the interest and the final redemption of 
the principal. The lender receives six per cent. in- 
terest, certain, for five years, on the amount of his 
certificate, with the option of converting his loan 
into the stock of the company, at the expiration of 
that term, by which time he wi!l have had full 
knowledge of the advantages of such investment, 
from having witnessed the actual business of the 
canal. The charter is perpetual, and rests not on 
the caprice of any human power, for a renewal, nor 
is it subject to the payment of a heavy bonus every 
few years, as is the case with our monied institutions, 
almost without exception. And if the lender pre- 
fer so to do, he can, at the termination of the five 
years, receive back his capital, and apply it to any 
other purpose at his pleasure. 

The quantity of lumber and other produce which 
has descended the Susquehanna this season, is said 
to be unparalleled in value and extent, notwith- 
standing the facility afforded by the happy comple- 
tion of the Union Canal. Had the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal been in operation, a large propor- 
tion of these, and other articles, would have found 
their way through that channel to Philadelphia; 
even now, such is the preference given to our mar- 
ket, that large quantities are shipping from Port 
Deposit to our metropolis, by the tedious and ha- 
zardous route of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays, a distance of not less than six hundred miles, 
including also a sea voyage. 

We rejoice with our brethren of Baltimore, in the 
gratifying prospect of a speedy commencement of 
their great railway. It will prove another profita- 
ble and desirable medium of intercourse between 
the Atlantic and western states. Its direct effect 
must be to increase the wealth and commerce of 
our sister city; but it cannot fail in its more remote 
consequences to add to the business of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, to benefit the trade of 
Philadelphia, and to promote the general pros- 

erity. . 

' The highly commendable and liberal appropria- 
tion of a million of dollars, by Congress, towards 
the accomplishment of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, we hail, likewise, as an event most propitious 
for the country at. large, and as a circumstance 
most singularly calculated to advance the interests 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal; these two 
canals forming, in effect, but separate links in the 
same great chain of internal navigation; and we 
are to consider in the same light the improvements 
now forming in the Dismal Swamp canal, in the 
vicinity of Norfolk, Virginia, which opens to us a 
direct inland water communication with North Ca- 
rolina, and, eventually with South Carolina, and, 
perhaps, even Georgia—advantages which cannot 


150,000 





there cannot be much leakage or soakage. 





be too highly appreciated, especially should these 
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United States be at any time involved in the ca- 
lamities of war with a foreign maritime nation.— 
The Chesapeake and Ohio canal will probably be 
navigable at ail seasons of the year; and it is to be 
observed, that the Chesapeake and Delaware canal 
will be so for weeks and for months, in the winter 
season, when no other canal now in operation, nor 
any which has at any time been projected to the 
northward of it,can Le used for the purposes of 
commerce or transportation. 

The breakwater, to be erected at the mouth of 
the Delaware bay, which Congress, in the same 
liberal and patriotic spirit, have determined forth- 
with to erect, will also be very advantageous to our 
canal. The coasting trade will especially derive 
security and encouragement from the protection 
which this breakwater will affurd, and the small 
craft of the two bays will, doubtless, as a necessary 
consequence, be very greatly increased. Already 
is itin contemplation to supply materials for that 
great work from Port Deposit, through the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, and it is apparent that 
the shortest and most secure route to the ocean, 
from the upper parts of the great Chesapeake bay, 
will be through the same channel. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the President 

and Directors, 
JAMES C. FISHER, President. 

H. D. Givpin, Secretary. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Office, 
May 31, 1828. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From the Connecticut Mirror.) 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA* 
A mother stood by the pebbled shore, 
In her hand she held a bowl— 
“Now I'll drink a draught of the salted seas 
That broadly to me roll! — 
On them I have an only son 
Can he forget me quite? 
Oh! if this week away has ran 
He'll think of me this night, 
And may he never on the track 
Of ocean in its foam 
Fail to look gladly kindly back 
To those he left at home, 
I pledge him in the ocean brine, 
Let him pledge me in ruddy wine.” 











A sister stood where the breakers fall 
In thunders on the beach, 
And out were stretched her eager arms, 
For one she could not reach. 
“Pll dip my hand, my foot, my lip, 
Into the foaming white, 
For sure as this sand the sea doth sip 
He'll think of me this night, 
And may he never, on the deck 
Or on the giddy mast, 
In gale or battle, storm or wreck, 
Forget the happy past. 
I pledge him in the ocean brine, 
Let him pledge me in ruddy wine.” 


A wife went down to the water’s brink, 
And thither a goblet brought: 
‘Here will I drink and here !!) think 
As once we two have thought. 
We've romp’d by rock, and wood, and shore, 
When moon and stars were bright, 
And he, where’er the tempests roar, 
Will think on me this night. 





* {it is well known that naval officers as well as their 
seainen, appropriate Saturday night at sea, to the sub- 
ject of their “domestic relations” over a glass of wine or 
of grog as the case may be. It may not be so notori- 
ous that their female friends drink salt water in cele- 
bration of this nautical vigil. 


And may he ever, ever meet 
With a friend as true and kind, 
But not to-night shall he forget 
The wife he left behind. 
I sip for him the ocean brine, 
He’ll quaff for me the ruddy wine.” 


A maid came down with a hasty foot— 
“*My lover is far at sea, 
But [Ill fill my cup and drink it out 
‘To him who deserted me. 
Nor mother, nor sister, nor wife am I, 
His careless heart is light— 
And he will neither weep, nor sigh, 
Nor think of me this night. 
He will, HE witt a Sailor’s heart 
Is true as it is brave, 
From home and love ’twill no more part 
Than the keel will quit the wave. 
I pledge thee love in ocean’s brine, 
Pledge gaily back in ruddy wine.” 





PICKLING. 


CUCUMBER MANGOES. 

Take large cucumbers, cut a small hole in the 
sides, and extract the seeds, which must be mixed 
with mustard seeds and minced garlick; then stuff 
the cucumbers full with them, and replace the 
pieces cut from the sides; bind it up with a bit of 
new packthread; then boil a sufficient quantity of 
vinegar with pepper, salt, ginger, and mace, and 
pour it boiling hot over the mangoes four successive 
days. On the last, add some scraped horse-radish 
and flour of mustard to the vinegar, and stop the 
whole close. The vinegar may be poured on more 
than four times. 

INDIAN PICKLE, 


Divide the heads of some cauliflowers into pieces, 
and add some slices of the inside of the stalk, put to 
them two white cabbages, cut into pieces, with in- 
side slices of carrots, onions, and turnips. Boil a 
strong brine, siinmer the pickles in it two minutes, 
drain them, let them dry over an oven till they are 
shrivelled up, then put them into a jar, and prepare 
the following pickle:—to four quarts of vinegar, 
add two ounces of flour of mustard, two ounces of 
long pepper, two ounces of ginger, four ounces of 
horse-radish, and a few shalots. Boil the whole, 
and pour it on the pickles while hot; when perfectly 
cold tie them down, and if necessary, add more vi- 
negar afterwards; and in a month they will be ex- 
cellent. 


SPORTING OLIO. 





Pepicrees or THorovuGHu-BrRED Horses. 
(Furnished for the “Sporting Olio” in the American 
Farmer, by the author of ‘‘.Annals of the Turf.” 
The superior high blooded Race Horse 
SIR ALFRED, 


Was got by the celebrated horse Sir Harry, (the 
handsomest and one of the best sons of Sir Peter 
Teazle, who was unquestionably the best stallion in 
England,) Sir Alfred’s dam was Lady Chesterfield 
by old Diomed, his grandam was the famous mare 
Lady Bolingbroke, by the imported horse Panta- 
loon, his great grandam Cadesby, by Wormley’s 
King Herod, (a son of Fearnought,) his g. g. grand- 
dam was Primrose, by Dove, out of Stella, by Othel- 
lo, (a son of Crab.) Stella was out of Col. Tasker’s 





famous imported mare Selima by the Godolphin 


Arabian. Sir Alfred is very handsome and 
erfully made, of a beautiful bay colour, with black 
legs, main and tail, in high health and vigour, and ag 
likely to get a good stock as any horse in this coup. 
try. His blood is inferior to none in the world. He 
was one of the best 4 mile racers that ever started 
in Virginia. Under the care of Mr. John Minge, in 
1810, he won the jockey club purse at Richmond, 
in the spring. He had both speed and bottom, as 
was proved particularly by his twenty mile run for 
the jockey club purse at Fairfield, in the fall of the 
same year. In the 1st heats he was run for speed 
about 2 miles by Gen. Chamberlayne’s Wonder 
mare; she giving it up, he was then attacked by Mr. 
Wade Mosby’s horse Duroc, (the sire of Eclipse,) 
it was well contested, and the judges declared a 
dead heat. The 2d heat equally severe, was also de 
clared a dead heat betweenthem. The Srd heat Sir 
Alfred won with ease; but was beaten the 4th and 
5th, by Mr. Johnson’s Maria—Maria and Malvinig 
having merely saved their distance in the Ist! and 
2 nd heats; and although Sir Alfred was very much 
cut in the hind legs by Duroc in the 2nd heat, yet in 
about a month afterwards, he met the two mares at 
Norfolk, and in fine style won the jockey club purse 
from them, with ease, in two heats. In 1814, in the 
spring, he was beaten by Mr. Wilk’s Madison, $ 
mile heats, at Belfield, but afterwards won the joe- 
key club purse at Fairfield, Last fall he was again 
trained and run a good race for the jockey club 
purse at Salisbury; but it was found that he had lost 
much of his speed from the injury one of his fore- 
legs has sustained from an accident in training in 
1811. He is therefore withdrawn from the turf and 
offered to the public as a stallion; and as fine a con- 
stitutioned horse as lives. 


Feb. 1st, 1813. Wu. Hoxnatt, 


SHYLOCK, 

A beautiful bay, 15 hands 2 inches high, was got 
by the imported horse Bedford; his dam by old 
Diomed; his grandam by the imported horse St. 
George, his great grandam by old Fearnought, out 
of a Jolly Roger; and she out of an imported mare. 

Shylock was a superior race horse, being beaten 
only once, and that mile heats, in spring 1812. 

In the fall of 1812, he won at Oak Grove, beat- 
ing three others; and one other race the same sea- 
son, beating three others who had been winners, 
Spring of 1813, he was lamed in training, and did 
not run. Fall of 1813, he won at Mansfield, two 
mile heats, beating six horses. Same season walked 
over the course at Oak Grove. Same season, he 
won the jockey club purse at Broad Rock, at one 
heat. Same season, he won the jockey club purse 
at New Market, with ease. Also, at Belfield, the 
jockey club purse at three heats, beating several 
fine horses. Spring, 1814, he won the jockey club 
purse, four mile heats, at New Market, beating with 
great ease two horses. He ran the two first miles 
in the second heat, in 3 minutes 49 seconds, and 
ended the race in style. Epmonp Ipsy. 





Inquiries aBouT DisEasEs OF Horses, 


Mr. Sxinner: 

Through the medium of your paper,! beg leave 
to make some inquiries regarding the botts or grubs 
in horses. It seems to be well established, that 
proceed from the fly which lays its eggs in suc 
abundance on horses during the fall months, com- 
monly called the nit-fly. Ihave been, for some 
years under the impression, that daily care in 
scraping these nits from horses, would prevent all 
danger from botts; but I have lately lost a valuable 
animal (by the botts) which I know had been well 
attended to, in this regard, for more than three 
years. How do botts get into the stomach of horses, 
after they are hatched from the egg? Can they get 
into the stomach by any other means, than by being 





bitten by the horse from his hair, or by being 
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on the hair and crawling into the mouth? 
eae are scraped off, will they hatch on the ground, 
and will they then crawl up the horse and get into 
his mouth? I make these inquiries, because pre- 
vention is not less important than cure of disease.— 
Hickory ashes are recommended as a preventive of 
the botts. ‘They may generally have a good effect, 
but I know they are not always a preventive. Is there 
any preventive which may be relied on? Do botts ever 
roduce the death of a horse, without eating through 
the intestines? They sometimes destroy the inner 
coat of parts of the intestines without eating through. 
Will this alone produce inflammation and death? 
Will it not, at least weaken the digestive powers 
and produce tendency to cholick? 

[ have several times successfully tried the reme- 
dy of Nimrod Owings, as prescribed in 5th vol. Ame- 
rican Farmer, page 214, but have found the opera- 
tion of the oil slow, and deficient in purging the 
horse. What is the quickest, and at the same time 
safest purge, that can be given toa horse? What 
nourishment, and how prepared, is best for a horse 
after taking a purge, and how should he be treated 
until it operates? I am well satisfied the only reme- 
dy for the botts after they have seized upon the in- 
testines, must be, to induce them to let go, and then 

ss them off by purging; for any thing that will 

ill a bott, will killa horse. Are there any symp- 
toms by which it can be ascertained, whether a horse 
is troubled by botts until they seize upon the intes- 
tines in such a manner as to give him pain, and 
make him roll and tumble? Is there any other dif- 
ference, than the swelling of the body, between the 
symptoms of grubs and cholick, after the horse has 
become restless and uneasy? 

Certainly no animal is so useful or important to 
man as the horse; yet very few know any thing of 
the nature or cure of his diseases. In our southern 
country more than half the horses die of botts or 
cholick; yet you seldom find two men agree in the 
mode of treatment of either. An answer to the 
foregoing queries and suggestions relative to botts, 
Iam sure will be useful to, and gratefully received 
by most’ of your readers; and they are suggested 
with the hope that those who have experience and 
skill, will contribute their knowledge for the general 


In the Farmer, Glauber salts and bleeding are re- 
commended for the cholick. Either is good; but 
both administered in due time, never fail to cure. 

The proper and best method of rearing and treat- 
ing young horses, from birth to maturity, together 
with the treatment and food of mares, while in 
foal and suckling, is very little understood. A full 
and minute essay on these matters would beof great 
value. Many of your readers (none more than Mr. 
Broadnaxe of Va.) are capable of furnishing full in- 
formation on these points. It may well be hoped, 
that novices and amateurs in breeding, will soon be 
furnished with the necessary information. 

A Susscriser. 
—=——_{—Z_“_=~—X—>»>»=F=L[_—_—K—_—L—LhhaaSESEE www 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





PAINTING. 


_ [To whatever other arts a republick may be con- 
sidered as favourable, it is not the soil for the fine 
art of painting. Where every man’s estate, as soon 
as the breath escapes from his body, is chopped up, 
and divided amongst all his relations; there can ne- 
ver be such accumulation as will enable many to 
indulge in the purchase of the chef d’ceuvres of great 
artists. Where the tendency of the laws and insti- 
tutions is to make all poor, and dependent on the 
constant exercise of their individual faculties, men 
will undoubtedly make great progress in the useful 
arts anc trades—necessity will sharpen their inge- 
nuity, and numerous will be the inventions where 


is it possible, in our country, ever to have artists 
whose productions will command the prices men- 
tioned below? Is not the condition of our country 
every year less congenial to the growth of that art? 
Is it consistent with the general happiness of the 
citizens of any country that such prices should be 
given for such articles--are they not luxuries pur- 
chased for the few by the sweat and oppression of 
the many?) 

Mr. Zacuery’s Pictures. 


The sale of the grand collection of pictures, the 
property of Mr. M. M. Zachery, of the Adelphi 
Terrace, took place yesterday afternoon, at Mr. 
Phillips’s, New Bond-street. It would be impossi- 
ble to describe the interest which the announcement 
of so fine a collection for sale occasioned, from the 
minor artist to the most proficient in the art.— 
The following were a few of the principal, with 
their prices attached: A grand Italian Landscape, 
by Claude Loraine, in which the artist has intro- 
duced an historical subject from Ovid—1550 gui- 
neas. The celebrated Water Mill, by Hobbrina 
and Berghem—1150 guineas—. A Grand and So- 
lemn Landscape, with the effect of a Storm, by 
Ruysdael—870 guineas. A Marine View on the 
Coast of Holland, by W. Vandervelde; (this fine 
gem of the art formerly adorned the collection of a 
distinguished personage,)—565 guineas. ‘The Vir- 
gin Child, and St. Joseph, by Julio Cesarle Proraui- 
ni—510 guineas. A Landscape with Cattle, and a 
Shepherdess Reposing, &c. by A. Vandervelde— 
500 guineas. ‘The Interior of an Apartment, with 
the Portraits of the Artist and his Wife, and Jan 
Stein, by G. Metzu—500 guineas. A Landscape, 
with Cattle and Sheep crossing a River, by Ruys- 
dael—390 guineas. The Interior of a Corps de 
Garde by David Teniers—380 guineas. A View of 
a Sea port in the Levant, by J. Lingleback--245 
guineas. The Pilgrim, by Wouvermans—250 gui- 
neas. A Landscape, by Berghem--205 guineas. 
The Portrait of Helena Foremanus, the Virgin, and 
Infant Christ, by Rubens—2S80 guineas; and a num- 
ber of others equally interesting and valuable. 


THD FARMER. 


Battimore, Fripay, Aveust 15, 1828. 











$#The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society will hold their next meeting on Thursday, 
next, the 21st inst., at Bloomsbury, the residence of 
Henry V. Somerville, Esq. 





Having had the pleasure, for some years, to know 
the author of the following prospectus, entertaining 
full confidence in his capacity and resources for the 
undertaking, we copy it the more readily, as we be- 
lieve it will make known the existence of a publica- 
tion that must be interesting, and of real utility to 
physicians, lawyers, general scholars, parents, tutors, 
and all, in short, who wish to avail themselves of the 
new works in foreign, and especially French science 
and literature. 

Through Mr. De Behr, any of the new or ex- 
isting publications may be procured, an idea of 
their contents and general plan having been first 
obtained through the medium of his proposed 
“Journal of the Literary and Scientific productions of 
France and Germany.” 

We are persuaded that the American publick, we 
mean even the reading portion of it are nut aware 
of the very high rank and value of German litera- 
ture in the estimation of the few whose good fortune 
has made them familiar with it: we were first most 
forcibly impressed with the value of the treasures 
inaccessible to those who are ignorant of that lan- 
guage, by being told by two amongst the most eru- 





@ gain is immediate and the market sure; but how 


rett and Bancroft, that of all the languages they 
knew, they would be most unwilling to part with 
their knowledge of the German. 


PROSPECTUS. 


BisiioGRAPHIE Francaise, ALLEMANDE, ITaL- 
IENNE, &c. , 
Ou, Journal général des productions Litéraires et Sei- 
entifiques De La France, De L’Aelemagne, &«. 
In no country in the world, are the use and neces- 
sity of instruction so forcibly felt as in the United 
States. The-Americans know thatin order to be @ 
free people, they must be an enlightened one. Conse- 
quently all their efforts tend to a rapid improvement 
in the arts, the sciences, and the system of educa- 
tion, which end is attained by their unparalleled ar- 
dour in establishing schools, colleges, and Universi- 
ties in different parts of their great republic. It can 
be justly said that elementary education is both 
more generally and more extensively diffused among 
them than in any other part of the world. In what 
other country in proportion to its population do we 
find so great a number of schools, and so adequate- 
ly supported as in United States? If, however, pri- 
mary education is more disseminated here than else- 
where, the higher branches of learning have not yet 
attained the same degree of perfection as in Europe. 
With respect to the sciences, and general literature, 
an ample field is left for improvement, which it is 
hoped will not long remain unproductive. To ae- 
complish this end, the useful acquirements of other 
nations must be made subservient to our literary ad- 
vancement. Since the invention of printing, it is 
no longer necessary to go abroad to receive oral in- 
structions, from the wise and the learned, we are 
now possessed of the means of studying their writ- 
ings at home. But in order to become acquainted 
with them, we must be apprized of their existence, 
Literary journals furnish us only with an account of 
the most remarkable productions, and the bulk of 
them reinains unknown to us. It is to obviate so 
great an inconvenience, that I publish the Bibliegra- 
phie de la France. 1 shall not, however, limit my- 
self to that country exclusively. The most im- 
portant publications of Germany, the Netherlands, 
&e. &c. shall: be presented to my readers. Ihave 
given the preference to France on account of its 
language being of all foreign tongues the most uni- 
versally cultivated here, and its literature one of the 
most brilliant of Europe. In order to shew its im- 
portance, I give a sketch of the number of volumes 
published in that language during ten years, from 
1816 to 1825. 


yon Total dunombre Nombre des vols. publiés det Sciences 








des vol. suivantes pendant les dix ane. 
1816 5,571,075 Histoire 24,282,064 
1817 5,934,900 Belles Lettres _. 19,218,094 
1818 6,627,134 Theologie 9,912,228 
1819 6,118,767 Legislation 6,537,166 
1820 6,743,442 Industrie . 5,941,800 
1821 1,333,200 Mélanges, alma- 
nachs, &c. 2,600,363 
1822 8,021,331 Economie politique, 
finance, &c. 2,516,577 
1823 8,249,455 _ Philosophie -. 1,686,813 
1824 9,559,141 Beaux Arts 1,217,069 
1825 10,667,540 Militaire 913,809 
14,825,983 74,825,988 





By dividing these 74,825,983 volumes, by 7,500, 
the result will be nearly 10,000 different works pubé 
lished in the course of those years. How many of 
those works are known in the United States? 

The Bibliographie Francais will be published 
once.a month, and offer a sketch of all works, 
pamphlets excepted, which will havebeen publish- 
ed three months previous to the a rance of each 
number. At first it will simply be a list of the titles 








dite scholars our country can boast of, Messrs. Eve- 


* | have prepared ‘this table according to the “Votions 
statistiques sur la librairie, par le Comte Daru.” 
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of foreign works with a few explanatory notes. But 
should I receive the encouragement which such a 
publication is justly entitled to, I shall give notes 
comprising a fair and extensive analysis of those 
works with additional sheets. These notes will be 
a summary of the articles of the Revue Encyclope- 
dique of the Bulletin du Baron de Ferusac, of the 
Journauz des Littératures Francaise et étrangére, pub- 
lished by MM. ‘Treutte & Wurtz; of the Journal des 
Savans, of the Haller, Jenaer and Leipziger literatur- 
zeitung, of the Repertoir der Deutchen literatur pub- 
lished by Mr. Cnoblorh, &c. 

Although I do not pretend to present myself before 
the public asa judge of the knowledge and merits of 
others, still [am capable of giving an annual and 
complete repertory of French literature. This ad- 
mits of no difficulty owing to the extensive journal 
on book trade published in Paris, by Mr. Beuchot. 
From this journal will be derived in a great measure 
the materials for the early numbers of my work. 

CHARLES DE BEHR. 

New York, June 25th, 1828. 

. Terms and Conditions of the Subscription. 

The “ Bibliographie,” consisting of 16 pages will 
be published once a month, ina style similar to that 
of the annexed specimen. At the expiration of each 
year, I shall deliver to the subscribers three tables 
under the following heads:—Alphabetical table of 
the works. Systematical table of the works, and 
an alphabetical table of the names of the authors. 

‘The terms are $3 a year, payable in advance. 

Subscriptions received at the office of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 





(From the New York Advertiser of August 12.) 


Latest From France. 

The ship Olymphia, Wood, arrived yesterday 
morning, sailed from Havre on the 2d ult. 

Paris, June 27. 

A French courier who left the head quarters of 
the Russian army on the 13th inst. brought the fol- 
lowing bulletins of the operations of the Imperial 
troops:— 

Camp of Satounnwa, 11th June, 9 P. M. 

After eur troops had forced the passage of the 
Danube on the morning of the 8th, the river was 
covered throughout the whole of that memorable 
day with vessels transporting our soldiers and ar- 
tillery to the positions abandoned by the enemy. 

On the 9th, the passage of our troops was continu- 
ed. In the afternoon, the emperor himself set foot 
on the Turkish territory. He traversed the Danube 
under the guidance of ten Zaporavian Cossacks.— 
Their Hettman, once a Pacha with two tails, held 
the rudder. By a singular coincidence, his majesty 
received intelligence the same day that the Schah 
of Persia had named after him one of the regiments 
of his guard. He visited all the positions abandon- 
ed by the Turks, and presented Marshal Wittgen- 
stein with one of the cannon found in the Turkish 
works. On his return, the emperor embarked with 
the same Cossacks, and was reconducted by them 
to the Russian bank. 

The bridge over the Danube is finished; a bri- 
gade of cavalry is at this moment crossing it, and 
the whole army is about to follow. 

Head Qaarters before Braila, 

Field Marshal Wittgenstein‘ reports that the ope- 
rations for reducing Braila, which continue with 
success, will soon be completed, and that the flotilla 
arrived from Ismail will probably intercept all com- 
munication between the fortress and the opposite 
bank of the river. 


————EEEe a 
COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


Lonpow Marxets, June 27. 
The cotton market continues dull, in consequence 
of unfavourable accounts from Liverpool, and the 














quantity offered on Tuesday at public sale, did not 
exceed 1200 bales. Our importations up to this 
date amount to 245,286 bales—being a deficiency 
of 100,000, up to the same date last year. 


Havre Markets, June 30. 

Notwithstanding the arrivals of cotton have been 
considerable during the past week, our prices are 
well sustained, in consequence of the general opi- 
nion that the supply from the United States for the 
remainder of the season will leave an important re- 
duction. The sales of the week are 1454 bales, viz. 
673 Louisiana, at 90 to 110; 687 Georgia, 654 to 100 
first price, for some very poor,)—12 bales Louisiana 
Sea Islands, 170. The arrivals, are 7398 Louisiana; 
2638 Georgia; 1238 Pernambuco, and 79 Hayti— 
total 11,353 bales. 

Our present stock is 51,123 bales, including 
43,649 United States. Last year the stock was 
66,624; and 56,164 United States. 

The sales of Potashes consist of 150 bbls. New 
York, (new,) at 40.50; 40 bbls. 1827, at 40; 240 bbls, 
(208 re-marked (828, and 199 first sort,) and 32 
first sort 1827, 39.50; 40 bbls. (37 first sort,) 40.50; 
and 25 bbls. 1828, 41. 75 bbls. new Pearls, recent- 
ly received from N. York, have been sold for 42.25. 
50 tierces new prime Rice have been sold for 22.50 
in bond; and another lot of 15 brought 26, duty 
paid. 





WOODSIDE INSTITUTE, 


For Practical Education and Agriculture, 

Embracing the leading features of Fellenberg’s esta- 
blishment in Switzerland, will be opened on Monday, 
the Sth of September next, and conducted by Joun M. 
Keaey, M. D. 

The year is to be divided into four terms of twelve 
weeks each. 

Pupils may remain, during the vacation, free of 
charge. 

None shall be admitted without testimonials of pre- 
vious good behaviour, or for less than a year, and three 
months payment will be required in advance. The fee 
will be 200 dollars per annum for boarding, washing, 
mending, bedding, and tuition. 

Parents may be exempted from any claim for books, 
stationery, &c. by paying twenty dollars per annum.— 
No other incidental expenses are contemplated. 

The number of pupils to be admitted ps boarders, at 
present, will be limited to twelve. To these will be 
added, as day scholars, the children from one family 
on the farm. 

Each pupil, besides a supply of clothing, shouid bring 
with him an umbrella, and materials for keeping his 
head, teeth and shoes in order, 

Woodside Farm is one mile west of the Schuylkill 
falls, from which it is elevated nearly 200 feet. The 
situation is proverbially healthy. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Jeremiah 
Warder, at Race street wharf, (Philadelphia,) or on 
the premises. Aug. 15. 


TO MANUFACTURERS—VALUABLE PRO. 
PERTY FOR SALE. 

That most desirable seat and tract of Land, lying in 
Halifax county, North Carolina, on Big Fishing creek, 
3 or 4 miles below the intersection of Little Fishing 
creek and Big Fishing creek, and about 30 miles above 
Tarborough; the same distance below Warrenton and 
Louisburg; 20 from the town of Halifax, and 60 miles 
from Ralelgh—containing 2000 acres of Land, all ad- 
joining, and the greater part well adapted for corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, &c. Mill Brook has a never-failing stream 
and an extensive Mill House, with four pair of grists in 
a breast—one pair French burs, one pair Cologne, and 
two pair sopus; bolting screen and fan; one corn crush- 
er; two cotton gins; 50 and 54 saws; one saw mill—all 
under one roof. A tumbling dam nearly 100 yards long, 
with a pen of hewn timber, tithed across and filled in 
with rock, spoiled and sheeted, forming a tumbling dam 
perfectly safe in all freshets, having a permanent rock 
foundation. Within the distance of about 200 yards 
north of the mill, is an elegant situation, high and dry, 
with a very spacious two story Dwelling House, (built 
in a modern and tasty style,) and all other necessary 








out-houses—a first rate well and spring of water attach- 





ed thereto, with the additional advantage of many fine 
springs on the premises. It is, no doubt, a very health 
place, from experience of 24 years ownership and re. 
sidence thereon; which renders it, in every res 
truly valuable, and justly merits the attention of an 
gentleman or capitalist who might feel a wish to orem 
various manufactories, &c.—as for instance, carding 
and spinning works, weaving, &c., and many others to 
favour an adventurer; who, on such an occasion, might 
find it greatly to his interest to view the premises, and 
judge for himself; and who, I venture to assert, cannot 
fail of being pleased, as it is truly a romantic situation, 
Mill Brook will be sold low for cash, as the improve. 
ments cost me half the amount I might be disposed to 
take for the whole; or I would take part, or all, in Ne. 
groes, if the terms could be agreed on. Should I not 
sell at private sale, on or before the 8th of September 
next, it will, on that day, be sold at public auction, on 
the premises, to the highest bidder—at which time fur. 
ther particulars will be made known. Possession cay 
be given immediately. ISAAC HILLIARD. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 

Topacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.50 43,59 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span. 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.09 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Amount of Inspections the last 
week, 274 hhds. Maryland, and 19 hhds. Ohio. 

Fiourn—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6.50—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.87; Susque 
hanna, 4.75—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat, .95 a 1.00—best white wheat, 1.10 a 1.25— 
ordinary to good, .85 a .95--Corn, .33 a .35—Rye, .42 
—Oars, bush. .20 a .22—Beans, 1.25—Peas, .604.75— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.25—TimotuHy, 1.50 a 2.25—OnrncHanp 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3i}4 
.50 pr. lb. —Barey, .60 4 62—FLAxseeED, .75 a .80—Cor- 
Ton, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a4 .J4—Alabama, .11 4.12— 
Mississippi .10 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a .104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 204 a .21—bbis, 
.221—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 6 
.30—full do. .30 a4 .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.15; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.26 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 46.50; No. 2, 6:00; No.3, 
3.50 a $.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10a@ 11; do. EB. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .8 « .9—Feathers, .264 
.28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 

Marxketinc—Butter, per Ib. .124 a 25; Eggs, dozen, 
.124; Potatoes, bush. .75; Chickens, dozen, 2.00 a 2,50; 
Beef prime pieces, Ib. .8 a .10; Veal, .S; Mutton, .644.7; 
young Ducks, doz. 2.50; young Lambs, dressed, 1.15; 
Pigs, do. .75 a 874; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6,00; 
Sausages, per Ib. .8 a .10; Soft Crabs, doz. 1.50; Hard 
do. .124 a. 183; Peaches, 1.50 per peck; Pears, .50a.15 
per peck; Apples, .12 a .25 per peck; green Corn, .10 
per dozen. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From Lueccock’s Essay on Wool.) 
SHEEP AND WUOL. 


On THE Causes WHICH ACT IMMEDIATELY UPON 
THE FLEECE. 


(Continued from p. 171.) 


Every one who remarks the condition of the 
fleece when offered for sale, is aware that a great 
number of extraneous substances are mingled with 
the pile. The purest fleeces of Britain, which on 
account of their excellent qualities might rank with 
those of almost any other country, are generally 
encumbered with yolk, sand, grass, pitch, and even 
the excrement of the sheep. We know not whe- 
ther it be possible for the grower to obtain his wool 
perfectly pure and undebased, without incurring an 
expense which in many cases could not be reim- 
bursed; perhaps spending more time and exercising 
mofe labour than would be compatible with the at- 
tention, which the more important duties of the 
farm require of him. Yet, without sacrificing his 
interest to unnecessary precision, it is desirable that 
the staple should approach as near as possible to 
the state of absolute freedom from every taing that 
i a tax upon the manufacturer, or renders 
his employment more tedious and difficult. 

The yolk, which has been so intimately mingled 
with the pile through the whole period of its growth 
as to form with it a compact and almost impene- 
trable coat, does not completely separate itself from 
the wool by the mode of washing adopted in Bri- 
tain, even though the operation be performed in the 
best constructed pool, and by the most careful 
workmen. ‘The Spaniards, more aware of the ad- 
vantages which result from the purity of the pile, 
shear their flocks without subjecting them to the 
alarm which agitates most quadrupeds when forei-\ 

lunged into an element for which nature and 
their habits render them peculiarly unfit. The 
po dei break the fleece while in the yolk, 
wash the sorts produced from it with a degree 
ef care worthy the imitation of a British manufac- 
turer, and attain to a point of purity almost un- 
known in English fleeces. If the sheep be washed 
before shearing ever so perfectly, and the utmost 
carebe taken to preserve them clean during the 
interval between the two operations, the perspira- 
tion of the animal, when exposed to the fervour of 
the sun beams and oppressed by the weight of a 
coat better adapted to the winter months, mingling 
with the fleece, again debases its staple. English 
wool in the best state in which I have ever observed 
it clipped from the back of the sheep, has contain- 
ed about one-twelfth part of its gross weight of this 
substance, important to the fleece while growing, 
bat of no value whatever in the process of ma- 
nufacture; often it is mingled with one-eighth 
of its weight, if heavily tarred,'as in the north 
of the island, the quantity of pure wool seldom 
exceeds one half, and in some cases is even 
considerably less than that. The very great dif- 
ference of condition in which British fleeces are 
brought to market, accounts in some measure for 
the variation of prices, which are often mentioned 
as the current rates of wool, in distant districts 
during the same season. ‘To form any proper idea 
of its intrinsic worth, and to obtain a well founded 
opinion of the relative value of our own fleeces, or 
those which are imported from other countries, it 
is necessary to reduce them to the standard of per- 
fect purity, to compare only wool with wool. That 
point is already determined by the treatment to 
which wool is submitted while under the hands of 
the manufacturer. In some part or other of the 
process, by far the larger proportion of the pile is 
scoured with soap and boiled in water; and when it 
will endure this operation, without losing @ portion 
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of its weight, we venture to pronounce it sutlicient- 
ly clear of yolk for: all the purposes.of manufac- 
ture, 

The present mode of waéping sheep in, some 
parts of the kingdom, especially where water is. 
scarce and the shepherds careless, ins of sepa- 
rating from the fleece all the sand, clay and wthes 
kinds of dirt, with which it is encumbered, supplies 
it with a still larger proportion. . ‘The inefficacy of 
plunging the sheep into stagnant water and muddy 
pools, of driving them two or three times.th 
a rivulet rendered turbid by their passage, we should 
suppose is obvious to. all; and».the imconvenience 
which often arises from driving them. while. wet 
along dusty roads, of lodging them in. that state 
upon dry fallows and sandy soils, is visible in the 
colour and the grittiness of the staple. -ft is seldom 
that we examine a parcel of wool without finding 
more or Jess of those substances, which render it 
impure, and are thoroughly convinced that it is not 
always possible even for the most carefal farmer to 
prevent its contamination. The conduct of many 
graziers, who, during the period in which the fleece 
is preparing for the shearer’s office, watch it with 
unremitted attention, and endeavour to obtain their 
wool free from every alloy, is an annual reproach 
upon those who seem to wash their flocks without 
any definite object, because it is the custom of the 
district where they live, and who neglect them en- 
tirely while their fleece is drying. 

The custom of marking sheep by means of melt- 
ed pitch or a mixture in which it forms the princi- 
pal ingredient, is very detrimental to English wools, 
especially the larger kinds; often rendering them 
absolutely incapable of being applied to the manu 

facture of worsted goods,.their natural and appro- 
priate destimation. It has long been complainec of, 
and premiums offered for the discuvery of a com- 
position, which shall answer the same purposes, 
Pwithout being injurious to the staple. The brand, 
as it is at present used, causes a great deal of trou- 
ble and sqme expense, for in the early etages of the 
manufacture it must be separated from the fleece, 
and boys are generally employed in performing this 
service, at the rate ofa shilling, or half a crown 
per week. ‘The wages given for this work, when 
not eombined with any other, is commonly about a 
farthing where employment is scarce, in other places 
a halfpenny, for every pound of branded wbol.— 
When a fleece has been rolled up, according to the 
usual and legal method of winding every part of it 
is so distended, often so torn and mingled together, 
as to render it utterly impossible that the workman 
should spread it before him in its natural order.— 
He is then obliged to spend a great deal more time, 
than would otherwise have been necessary, in ex- 
aumining every fragment which passes under his 
eye, and in searching for the pitch mark, which is 
always éxtended over a considerable space, and 
sometimes entangled with every other portion of 
the fleece. When separated from the other parts 
he throws it to one general heap, which passes to 
the clipper, and whan sufficiently cleaned, returns 
to himself, and undergoes a second’ time the opera- 
tion of sorting. But when sheep are not branded 
-with pitch, or any other substance injurious to the 
staple; none of this additional expense and labour 
is incurred, every part of the fleece goes off from 
the board to its proper sort, and is immediately 
ready for the manufacturer. Perhaps the best 
mode of preventing the inconvenience, which the 
brand occasions, would be to take it from the fleece 
before the sheep be shorn; then. it is easily found, 
is compact, and might be separated from the wool 
with little trouble to the shearer, or inconvenience 
to the person who employs him. 

We are pleased to observe that of late years 
sheep are not commonly allowed to carry behind 
them those immense loads of their own excrement 
which so frequently disgraced the most verdant and 








beautiful of pastures. At present they are gene- 
rally kept clean and unincumbered; a symptom of 
their owner’s improving taste and humanity. Nor 
have the staplers: so mucli reason to complain of 
those shameful deceptions,. which were once at- 
tempted to be practised upon ‘them by rolling up a 
large quantity of the feeces with the fleece, in order 
to increase its weight. At present, if deceptions 
are practised by the grower, they are commonly 
hose of a more ingenious kind, such as he thinks 

ill always remain undiscevered, or that the ves- 
tiges of them will be traced to’ some other cause 
than the moral turpitude of his disposition. Yet 
when we find a line of sand strewed along the un- 
rolled fleece, or trace the evidences. of its being 
wound in a moist state, circumstances which even a 
novice in sorting can distinguish; when we notice 
that the parcel is piled upon a damp floor, in the 
north east corner of.a barn, far from the influence 
of the atmosphere and the sun;as though jealous of 
their evaporating power; when we see these things, 
we cannot help attributing them to some cause not 
always accidental. And should such parcels be 
weigned by the stapler with a little unusual dexteri- 
ty, the grower must not be severe, for one decep- 
tion is instituted only to counteract. the effects of 
another, and it would be a mere. chance which 
Was most successful, had not the stapler the advan- 
tage of being last player; assuch he is almost cer- 
tain of winning the trick. But we plead not for 
deception, the man who stoops to use it is a villain, 
and bis character ought to be posted through socie- 
ty. In these enlightened times but few, we hope, 
are so destitute of honour and integrity, esteem the 
consciousness of virtue at so low a rate, and under- 
stand their interest so little, as to ask the favours of 
fortune, by sacrificing at the shrioe of dishonesty, 
the first principles of social order. 

It is not probable that persons, whose attention is 
repeatedly called to the properties of wool, shoeid _ 
be entirely ignorant of the readiness with which it 
imbibes moisture, but perhaps few are aware of the 
tenacity with which it retains it. A quantity of 
wool, which betrayed no symptoms of an extraordi- 
nary degree of muisture, has been submitted to & 
strong degree of heat, and dried even. to crispnesa. 
W hen examined, being still warm, it was found to. 
have lost one-eighth part of its original weight, 
which it nearly recovered in a few days by being 
exposed only to the common influence of the at- 
mosphere. Perhiaps this disposition to attract moie- 
ture may be the circumstance, which has led some 
to suppose that wool grows after it is separated 
from the sheep. ‘The fact is not probable; and the _ 
increase of weight, the only circumstance apon , 
‘which the opinion rests, is easily accounted for upon 
more satisfactory principles. . 

At the genial season, when flocks are disburthen- 
ed of their cout, and pay the annual tribute due for 
the protection and sustenance which they have re- 
ceived, it is common to collect them within some. 
grassy enclosure near to their owner's dwelling, 
often within the precincts of Pomona, where, with 
ruddy smile, she ripens her autumnal blessin 
With the best intention, the superintendant of the 
busy scene directs that the sod be smoothly shorn, 
but unsuspectmyly produces, by: that means, a vast © 
variety of short bits of grass, which, notwithstand- ° 
ing his utmost care, attach themselves to the staple, — 
and are rolled up with the fleece. ‘They do no 1ma- 
terial injury to the pile, but cause a great deal of 
trouble to some future workman who picks them 
out of it; for at some stages of the process through” 
which wool passes.before it reach the: consumer, 
they must be separated. If twisted into the thread” 
and wrought with the substance of the cloth, they 
becowe the object of the burler’s notice, who leaves ' 
for every particle which »is extracted, a holein the 
piece, to be repaired at the fulling mill, or by the 
nicer operation of the fine drawer. The trouble 
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occasioned by the intermixture of dried vegetable 
particles with the wool is very considerable, whe- 
ther they be collected from the weeds so commonly 
produced upon ill-managed land, or from the bay, 
which, owing to the usual structure of the rack, 
and by permitting the sheep to pull their fodder 
from the stack, or to crowd under it for shelter, 
drops its seed and smaller particles upon the fleece, 
especially that part which grows near to the head. 
The shepherds upon the Downs of Marlborough, if 
I mistake not, have adopted the use of another kind 
of rack, whose structure promises to obviate some 
of the objections made to the old one. 

Some of these circumstances may be considered 
as trifling- ones, and beneath the attention of the 
wool grower. Perhaps we may be told, as we have 
been already, “that several of them are calculated 
to furnish employment for different classes of work 
people, who, without it, must become burthensome 
to the parishes where they belong; that the true 
reason why we object to the filth of the wool, its 
brand and the dag-locks, is the price at which they 
are purchased; and that if the fleece were really 
rendered lighter and more valuable, by the absence 
of impurities, staplers would give no more per tod 
for it than if the parcel had been in a fouler state.” 

It is wonderful to observe with what an air of 
sapience these remarks are sometimes adduced; and 
when disdaining to reply to them, because it is im- 
possible to communicate discernmeit to stupidity, 
or to derive information from prejudice, the triumph 
over us has been undisguised, and sometimes fol- 
lowed by the loud laugh of ignorance. But of late 
years wool growers have been better instructed in 
the principles connected with their occupation; 
have ventured to dispute the wisdom of their great 
grandfather’s maxims, and to differ from antiquated 
practice. Some of them are now convinced that 
every expense which the stapler and even the ma- 
nufacturer incurs, whether it be on account v! waste, 
carriage or labour, falls ultimately upon themselves. 
They admit this most obvious of commercial max- 
ims, viz: that the price which the consumer pays 
for an-article, is upon an average of years neither 
less nor greater, than the sum which forms the 
total of the prime cost of the materials, the expen- 
ses incurred‘in manufacturing them, aud the rea- 
sonable profit of those whose capital and skill are 
employed in the fabrication. Il, therefore, while 
the price of goods continues the same, and the un- 
avoidable expenses in producing them vary; if there 
be any alteration in the total sum, whose items we 
have just described, then the surplus, or the deti- 
ciency, must be placed to the account of the far- 
mer, and his pocket will undoubtedly receive the 
one, or be obliged to furnish the other. ‘This posi- 
tion would be most abundantly verified, did it re- 
quire any confirmation, by adverting to the history 
of the woollen manufacture only during the last 
twenty years. It is the interest, therefore, of the 
wool grower to contrive, by every possible means, 
to reduce the necessary expenses of the manulac- 
turer; to send his wool to market in that condition 
which will require the least time and labour to re- 
turn it in articles adapted to the common purposes 
of life. No circumstance connected’ with this ob- 
ject can be trifling. No measure, calculated to at- 
tain it, can be unworthy of notice. It is not p»ssi- 
ble that a person of common sense should really 
suppose that the stapler purchases dirt and impuri- 
ties of any kind, which happen to be combined with 
a parcel of wool, at the price given for the staple. 
In appreciating fleeces, the waste, carriage aud ex- 
penses of every kind, must be objects of calcula- 
tion; they form a sum to be deducted from the in- 
trinsic value of the fleece if in a pure state, and 
both manufactured and consumed upon the spot 
where it is grown. The farmer, then, who sends 
filthy wooi to market, transports manure which 
might be well applied upon his own land. He sends 





it to the fields, sometimes of far distant counties, 
and pays for the carriage of it thither an extrava- 
gant price. 

in the management of wool, especially if we 
would obtain it in a perfect state, the time of shear- 
ing, though not of prime importance, is a circum- 
stance deserving of some attention. It has fre- 
quently been asserted that the fleece, if left entirely 
to the operations of natural causes, detaches itself 
from the skin of the sheep, and falls off, leaving the 
animal covered with a short and soft down, which 
proves to be the new coat in the incipient stage of 
its growth. ‘Ihe effect takes place during the pre- 
valence of hot weather, and may justly be consi- 
dered as one mark of that wisdum by which the 
Creator, always provident for the comfort of his 
creatures, has distinguished every part of his works. 
Yet the decidence of the fleece does not appear to 
be a characteristic feature of the tribe, an univer- 
sal law to which all sheep are subject, because 
some individuals have been observed to retain their 
coat through two whole years, a few have car- 
ried it even through three summers. We are not 
aware that this faculty of retaining the fleece is en- 
tirely confined to any particular breed of sheep; it 
has been noticed in several of the English varieties, 
both those of the native st0ck and mingled with a 
foreign race, and the fact is not entirely unknown 
eitber in Spain or in Germany. Nor is it a quality 
common te every individual. The breeds produc- 
ing the finer kinds of wool often peel or loose a 
portion of their coat early in the spring, and before 
the summer had passed would probably part with 
the whole of it in the same manner, did not man in- 
terpose and appropriate to his own use that cover- 
ing, which has become superfluous to the quadrup- 
ed. ‘I'he pile of the long-woolled sheep seems to 
be much more firmly attached to the pelt than that 
of the other breeds, for if the animal be kept in 
good condition, and in good health, throughout the 
whole period when the wool is growing, and if well 
attended by the shepherd, so as to promote its com- 
fort, there is no symptom of a disposition to cast 
the fleece; it is retained, if the staple be any crite- 
rion, with equal firmness through the coldest and 
the hottest seasons, while those sheep which have 
been kept upon commons all the winter, or even in 
enclusures upon hard fare, will part with it very 
easily, when the food becomes more plentiful, and 
the condition of the animal is restored to its natu- 
ral state. When the flesh of the creature has de- 
clined during the winter months, and nature de- 
mands more nourishment than can be procured, the 
secretion which produces wool seems to be destroy- 
ed, ur applied to other purposes of nature, and the 
tleece which has been deprived of it, appears inca- 
pable of reimbibing, in the spring, the renewed 
juices, but remains upon the pelt through the suc- 
ceeding months, merely a dead substance; and 
when the natural juices are again secreted, they 
form a new fleece, which gradually displaces the 
old one. Probably, at first, the new hairs are pro- 
duced from a scanty yolk, for they are almost uni- 
formly pointed; and grow gradually thicker, until 
they occupy the whole diameter of the pores 
through which they pass. If the low condition of 
the sheep be connected with the decidence of the 
fleece, and the real cause of it; and since none of 
the double fleeces exhibit any symptoms of an un- 
healthy state, or a low degree of flesh during the 
whole period of their growth; it seems probable 
that every sheep, if proper care were taken of it, 
would retain its coat. 

Appearances observed in the fleeces, which have 
grown through two or three successive years, ren- 
der it probable that the staple ultimately attains its 
maximum of length; but whether it would continue 
upon the back of the sheep, or detach itself from 
the pelt, giving place to a new pile, which would 
continue to grow through the same length of time, 





and then like the preceding coat become woheanl 
the animal and be laid aside, we know not, 


experiments that I have yet heard of, have been in. 
stituted to ascertain the point, nor have we bes, 
sufficiently curious in England to note the pro 
of the growing pile in the different seasons 9 the 
year. . Fink, of Cositz, in Saxony, has commu. 
nicated to the Board of Agriculture, an excellent 
paper upon the subject of sheep, and observes, «tha 
by clipping them twice a year, a practice common 
in Germany, one tenth more wool is gained than 
clipping them only once; that a sheep clipped onee 
in two years, will certainly give one third less woo} 
than if it had been clipped four times in two years 
and a sheep shorn once in three years, will furnish 
but half the wool it would have given, if it had 
been clipped six times in three years.” M. Fink 
adds, ‘‘the longer the wool the less quickly it grows 
till at last, when it has attained the length appoint. 
ed by nature, it entirely stops and does not grow 
longer.” Unfortunately this intelligent wool grow. 
er, who has detailed his observations in general 
with a great degree of precision and perspicuity, 
has not informed us whether the different p 
tions which he has given us, of the fleece grown 
through one, two, or three years, be deduced fr from 
the weight, or measure of the staple. If from the 
former, was the wool washed or in an impure state? 
If weighed in the yolk, the proportions which have 
been stated, may be very erroneous; because. the 
fleece which has grown through more than one win: 
ter exposed to the moisture of the season, m 
have lost a very considerable quantity of that yolk, 
which it would have retained, had it been shorn at 
two separate periods. ‘This very curious paper, al- 
though unsatisfoctory upon this particular point, 
deserves the closest attention. It relates factsin 
the natural history of the sheep not commonly met 
with; and intimates that the wool of the larger Ger 
man breed attains its utmost length when continued 
upon the back about four years, and even then ex: 
hibits no more symptoms of separating from the 
skin, than the hair does of falling alter the samep 
riod of growth from the human head. It furni 
data from which we infer that the utmost length of 
staple produced from that race of sheep is about 
thirteen inches, and leads us to conjecture that with 
proper care, every animal of the species might be 
rendered capable of retaining its coat through aiy 
~—_ of time deemed convenient. 

ence it appears that the time of shearing, if the 
flock be in a healthy condition, may be regulated 
entirely by the will of the shepherd, and the kind 
of wool which he found it most advisable to culti- . 
vate. If the prejudices of the country would ad- 
mit of it, and the manufacture required a very short 
and delicate staple, such would be easily procured 
by shearing the fleece at two different seasons. The 
wool which had grown through the winter quarter, 
if we may judge from the prices given for it by foreign 
manufacturers, who are accustomed to work both 
the spring and the autumnal fleece, would be more 
valuable than that, which is produced only inthe 
warmer season. But the difference in price is more 
than compensated by the additional quantity of - 
wool; and for several years it was observed, 
the price of the article was advancing, that the av 
tumnal fleece in Germany sold for more money than 
that which had been shorn and disposed of in the 
spring of the year. Most of the breeds of fine- 
led sheep in Britain, it should be recollected also, pro- 
duce a staple complained af by those who fabricate 
it into woollen cloths, on account of its exorbitant 
length; a defect which would be most effectually re- 
medied by clipping it more frequently. But in this 
country where woollen manufactures are estabit 
most various in their nature and object, and not less 
so in the material they require, the shears must be 
used with extreme caution. A large proportion 
the British fleeces would be entirely spoiled, if s 
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parated from the animal oftener. than once in the 


season. ‘The worsted manufactures almost univer- 
sally demand wool of twelve months growth; the 
hose trade could scarcely subsist without it; and 
some portion of the pile yielded: by the finest of 
our flocks, is so tender as to require its utmost 
length, in order that it may pass without injury 
through the process of carding and of fulling. Yet 
there are numerous fleeces, whose good qualities I 
am persuaded would become more conspicuous if 
shorn more frequently, and whose particular desti- 
nation in the course of manufacture does not forbid 
it. (To be concluded in our next.) 





ON SEED. 
Dayton, Ohio, 1821. 


Is there a principle in nature which causes the 

roduction of vegetables, without seed, that is, with- 
out that perfect formed seed which is afterwards 

roduced and employed in reproduction? is a ques- 
tion I have often proposed to myself, and is one 
which has afforded me no small matter for contem- 
plation. Although it may bea question which is 
not immediately connected with practical agricul- 
ture, yet its examination, as furnishing variety, and 
‘perhaps matter for useful reflection, it may not be 
wholly unacceptable to your readers. 

It is impossible for us to fix a boundary or limit 
to that power which has produced such wonderful 
works, as we see every where displayed in the natu- 
ral world; our question therefore, if affirmatively 
answered, involves no inconsistency, and can only 
be viewed as at variance with common observa- 
tion. My own conclusion has long been, that by a 
certain combination of chemical and natural causes 
produced in the earth, vegetables are produ- 
ced spontaneously and without the seed which after- 
wards produced, and which ordinarily produces 
them. Perhaps! am vain and arrogant, when I un- 
dertake to define any particular cause, and should 
go no further than to say, that at the original crea- 
tion of our earth, among the great number of laws 
fixing and regulating its operations, one among 
them was intended in some way to produce the re- 
sult we have stated. 

Living as we do, in a country which has recently 
been reclaimed from a wilderness state, and which 
is at this time in the hands of the husband- 
man for that object, and much of which yet re- 
mains to be reclaimed, we perhaps possess greater 
means for a satisfactory determination of this ques- 
tion than older cultivated countries. I will, there- 
fore, in support of my theory, and which to many 
‘may appear visionary, state my own observation, 
much of which will be familiar ‘with all, and mo 
otherwise novel or interesting to any, than as ap- 
plied to the subject, which is, I believe, novel, and 
to me not without its interest. 

No historical record, or traditionary legend, fixes 
upon any period when the wilderness of Uhio was 
under cultivation by civilized man, although the 
whole face of the country affords abundant indica- 
tion that at some extremely remote period, such was 
the case. It cannot be supposed, even from the 
confused data thus afforded, that a less period than 
one or two thousand years have elapsed since such 
was the case, and that during this period, the coun- 
try has been covered by its interminable forests. In- 
deed, the wildest conjecture cannot fix upon any de- 
finite period, and our conclusion can only be, that 
from a multitude of ages, the earth has been cover- 
ed by its forests which totally prevented the growth 
of vegetables, which now spontaneously spring up 
where the forest is removed. One or the other in- 
ference must be drawn; either, that the seed of such 
Vegetables as thus do spring up, have remained 
dormant in the bosom of the earth during this long 
succession of a or else, there is a principle and 








istence without the seed ordiwarily produced. Iwill 
not deny that among the infinity of nature’s laws, 
displaying the goodness and wisdom of their great 
author, that the principles of putrefaction and de- 
composition, will not operate upon a substance, whe- 
ther vegetable or animal, which contains within it 
the vital principle, that such vital principle will con- 
tinue to preserve the substance containing it, until it 
shall cease to exist; yet, is it not more rational to sup- 
pose, that such a principle as we contend for exists, 
rather than to suppose, that the earth is, as it were, 
satturated with such a multitude of seeds of innume- 
rable varieties, as it must be, in order to produce the 
results which every day occur, and that this vast ma- 
gazine of seed has hitherto eluded our observation. 
Suppose me for a moment to state my own obser- 
vation. Last year we had cleared. some six or 
eight acres of new land which was covered with fo- 
rest. It was fertile as new lands ordinarily are, and 
having been cleared during the last winter was bro- 
ken up in the spring and planted principally in corn. 
It was cultivated as our new lands generally are, 
having in consequence of its rough and rooty state, 
received only one ploughing, without being troubled 
with the hoe, trusting to its extreme fertility to pro- 
duce us from sixty to eighty bushels of corn the 
acre, and anticipating from its new state, the ab- 
sence of weeds. In passing through it a day or two 
since, although there were but few weeds among 
it, yet | may say, that the greatest number of any 
one kind consisted of pursley, as it is ordinarily term- 
ed. Now from whence did this pursley. derive its 
origin, except from the principle I have stated. The 
common opinion is, that seeds will remain in the 
earth but a few years; it is a plant very little eaten, 
if at all, by any other animals than swine; from the 
creeping nature of the plant it is not to be supposed 
that the seed to any extent is scattered by the wind; 
nor can any reasonable manner be stated how the 
seed should be uniformly scattered over the field in 
question. 
cultivated ground where pursley grows,and if a 
plant had been found only here or there, it might 
be supposed that the seed had been in some way 
conveyed; but, I cannot suppose our forests to be 


which upon any other principle must be the cause, 
because clean where you will, and plough the 
ground, and you will find it covered with pursley the 
first season alter its being reclaimed. 

White clover, and perhaps red clover, may be re- 


to the wilderness. 


duction. 


several days previous, 


carpet of white clover. 
origin in the cause | have stated. 


cover the surface. 





law of nature which causes them to spring into ex- 


tities of plaster was a 
freshet had broken 


It was to be seen in the neighborhood of 


garded as among those natural products thus spon- 
taneously produced. During the last war, parties of | assured that you would feel a sincere gratification in 
teams passing from the settlements in Ohio through 
the wilderness to Detroit, when they encamped for the 
night, would necessarily clear small patches in pro- 
curing wood for their fires, In passing the following 
season those places would be found covered with 
what we call the tame grasses, although no hay 
were. perhaps, in any instance, transported so far in- 
This, however, was no other- 
wise remarkable than as shewing the great bounty 
of Providence in providing such facilities of repro-| just mentioned fails us, every thing is exceedingly 

The grass seeds were no doubt dropped 
with the manure, having been eaten by the animals 
Yet, in passing these spots 
some three or four years after, far in the wilderness, | ing in heavy rains. I have been strongly urged to try 
a distance of forty, fifty or sixty miles and beyond 
that, from even the appearance of cultivation, far| Col. John Taylor, in some of his essays, is denomi- 
from any road ordinarily travelled, they would be 
found covered with a most luxuriant and verdant 
It could only have had its 


soil,.so.that the surface presented nothing but coarse 
ground, indeed stones. I once amused myself with 
writing my name upon this ground with plaster, 
where there was no appearance of vegetation, 
and several times repeated it. I may have been de- 
ceived, and a trick imposed upon me; I do not how- 
ever, think so; at any rate after some months -the 
clover made its appearance, and although not luxu- 
riant, yet sufficient appeared to mark where I had 
sowed the plaster. 

Perhaps, however, there is no one plant which 
affords so conclusive an argument in favor of my 
theory, as the plant we call the fire weed. When 
we clear our new lands, the timber is rolled in heaps 
and there burned. Whenever these heaps are burn- 
ed, the fire weed uniformly springs up most luxuri- 
antly, covering the surface, nor have I obser- 
ved it any whére else. It hardly ever is found 
second seasgn,and seems to be produced entirely by 
the fire. It follows most conclusively to my mind, that 
whenever a certain combination takes place in the 
earth appropriate to the production of any particu- 
lar vegetable of the kind thus spontaneously produ- 
ced, that such vegetables will vegetate with luxuri- 
ance, although the ordinary seed for the production 
of them does not there exist. 

Perhaps the investigation of such a subject may 
be regarded as attended with no practical advan- 
tage, yet I cannot consider that any one proposition 
connected with the vast volume of the works of na- 
ture is unworthy of research and investigation.— 
Even if such a ramble among the beauties andgwon- 
ders of creation, shall afford us an innocent relaxa- 
tion from the more tedious routine of laborious ap- 
plication, it is not without its use. The lambkin can- 
not skip without teaching us the lesson that innocent 
pleasure and recreation is comprehended in the 
great plan of universal love and benevolence. 





ARTIFICIAL GRASSES 
Adapted to the Southern States. 


[Further communications are respectfully invited 
on a topick of so much interest to so many of our 


every few years covered with the seed of pursley,| readers.] 


Richmond, Va. July 28th, 1828- 
Sir—Knowing that your attention has been lon 
turned to the subjects connected with the a sank 
ture of the country, of which you have been both a 
zealous and useful promoter, | have taken the lib- 
erty of addressing you this communication, being 


aiding my inquiries. In our arid and very uncon- 
genial climate, the discovery of such grasses as are 
best suited to it,is one of the most difficultand im- 
portantsubjects to which the attention of agricultural 
men can be directed. It is a problem on which my 
mind has been long at work, and has in reference to 
it been enabled to arrive at no safe conclusion.— 
With the assistance of artificial irrigation we are en- 
abled to do tolerably well, bat where the resource 


precarious. On high lands, especially on such as 
from the shape of the surface, or the constituent 
parts of the soil, are liable to drought, or to. wash- 


a grass which with the common people here, and 
nated the Highland Meadow Oat. I perceive that 


in some treatises it is called the Peruvian Grass or 
Paspalum Stoloniferum, but in others it is said 


Indeed, you may | that the latter grass is tuo tender for the colds of 
clear a spot among the valleys of the Rocky moun-| our climate, and is not the real highland mea- 
tains,and white clover after a proper period will] dow oat; that this last is the avena clatior, or oat 


grass much cultivated about Philadelphia and 


When a youth, my father owned an extensive} Lancaster, and also in the state of Delaware. My 
mill in one of the eastern states in which large quan-|chief purpose in addressing you is to engage your 
Opposite the mill the] good offices, if you are acquainted with the grass 

rough and swept away ail the} which | am in quest of, and without too much trouble 
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Can dv su, tial yuu wii pul we upuou sume plan by 
which I can procure some of the seed. 
Very respectfully, D. 


Ma. J. S. Sinner, Esa. 

Sir—A few weeks ago I received a letter froma 
distinguished gentleman of South Caroiina, lament 
ing their total destitution in his section of country, 
of all valuable grasses, and requesting me to com 
municate by letter, my views in relation to those 
most esteemed in my neighborhood, together with 
an opinion, as to the probability of their succeed- 
ing in the soil and climate of Carolina, which he ve- 

particularly described. 

The following extract is substantially taken from 
my answer—I say substantially because as 1 kept no 
copy of my letter 1 give it from memory. If you 
think it calculated to be interesti:.g or useful to your 
southern readers, by directing their attention to- 
wards that important branch of agriculture which 
has been heretofore almost totally neglected by 
them, you can give it an insertion in your valuable 
journal. Respectfully yours, D 


August, 1828. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 8th ult. has been receiv- 
ed, and I take pleasure in complying with your re- 
quest in giving you my “views in relation to the 
most valuable grasses cultivated in this neighbour 
hood, with my opinion as to those best adapted to 
your soil and climate, and the probability of your 
succe$s in an attempt to grow them.” 

For the last eight or ten years both myself and 
my neighbours, many of whom are amongst the 
most scientific, practical and observant farmers in 
our state, huve bestowed much attention and been 
at some expense in the selection and cultivation of 
those grasses generally esteemed the most valuable, 
and after a full and fair experiment of all such with- 
in our reach, we have been led to the conelusion 
that the orchard grass (Dactylis Glomerata) com- 
bines more valuable properties and possesses supe- 
rior advantages to any other. It is about ten years 
since the orchard grass was introduced into my 
neighbourhood, and the experience of every year in- 
creases our opinion of its value. For your informa- 
tion I will now state some of those valuable proper- 
ties which induce us to give it the preference to any 
other. The orchard grass grows rapidly and upon soils 
too much exhausted to bring clover, it resists the 
hoof and the tooth and bears the frosts of our win- 
ters and drought of ovr summers better than any 
other; from this circumstance it affords the earliest 
and latest pasturage: it is amongst the most nutri- 
tious food for fattening cattle and for milch cows; 
for sheep pasture it is unequalled, as even in our 
climate it affords an abundant bite throughout the 
winter; indeed | have for several years past support- 
ed my flock of 7 upon it exclusively, never giv- 
ing them a mouthful of any other food, except when 
a fall of snow rendered it inaccessible to them, and 
I have in the months of February and March killed 
as fine fat mutton off my orchard grass fields as you 
evuld desire to see; this grass possesses the re- 
markable peculiarity, that it dues not, like the se- 
cond growth of every other grass, cause that ex- 
eessive flow of saliva which is so debilitating to 
horses and other stocks; for land intended for per- 
manent pasture, I should prefer it to any other, as I 
have never had occasion to renew a field which had 
been once sown with it while clover, timothy, and | 
believe every other grass require to be renewed eve- 
few years; indeed, from the following fact, I 
should conclude that it would never (as farmers say) 


run out. Nearly thirty years ago a lot near Elli- 
cott’s mills was sown wth orchard grass, and for 
several years fine crops.of hay were cut from it; 


however, from neglect, the fencing got out of re- 
peir, and the Jot was turned out into the common 





exposed to the whole stuck of the village for a num- 
ber of years; the proprietor again took the manage- 
ment of the property,a few years ago, and without 
sowing a grain of seed, has annually cut fine and 
heavy crops of hay from it. For hay it is thought 
to be at least equal to timothy which has generally 
been esteemed our best grass. Judge Peters of Phi- 
ladelphia (the president of the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society) whom you no doubt know by cha- 
racter, who has cultivated it for nearly forty years, 
thinks it decidedly superior to timothy, and gives it 
the preference to all others. Notwithstanding the 
well known prejudice of agriculturists against all 
innovations upon long established practice, and 
their almost unconquerable repugnance to every 
thing like improvement, we find that the reputation 
of this grass and its cultivation, wherever it has 
been introduced into a neighborhood, is most rapid- 
ly extending; indeed, so great has been the request 
for the seed, that for several years past the supply 
has been inadequate to meet the demand. 

As to the probability of its succeeding in your 
section of country, the soil of which you describe, 
as consisting “principally of a fine black mould or 
loam, with a large proportion of sand to the depth 
of five or six inches,” | can only state, that I have 
never tried the orchard grass on such a soil, nor is 
there any of so light a description in my neighbour- 
hood; but it is now cultivated on the eastern shore 
of this state, the soil of which | should suppose ve- 
ry much to resemble yours; it is also cultivated by a 
friend of mine on James River, Va. whose soil and 
sub-soil answers prescisely to the description given 
of yours; une finds it to thrive well and thinks it a 
most valuable grass. From the fact of its resisting 
the parching droughts of our summers, which for 
the last 6 or 8 years have almost invariably destroy- 
ed our clover and other grasses, | can hardly have 
a doubt of its proving a most important acquisition 
to your southern country; and the circumstance of 
its bearing so well the severity of our winters in- 
duces me to believe that in your climate it would re- 
main in full verdure throughout the year. I have 
cut from it two crops of hay in the same season and 
with you it would certainly bear more. 

‘The usual time of sowing the orchard grass here, 
is in the spring with oats, or on the wheat or rye 
sown the preceding fall, or in autumn, at the time of 
sowing wheat orrye. We generally prefer sowing 
in the fall, and with you it would unquestionably be 
best, as it would enable the grass to take such root, 
and get such a growth, that it would not be endan- 
gered by the hot sun of the succeeding summer; if 
not convenient, it might be sown alone without the 
covering crop of wheat or rye. In your soil and 
climate, | should suppose that it would answer well 
to sow it at any time during the month of September, 
October or November, although I think the. earlier 
the better. ‘The crop of grass will be light the first 
season after it is sown, but you will find it to thick- 
en very much afterwards, Since the general fail- 
ure of our clover crops, we consider the orchard 
grass as more fertilizing and improving to the soil, 
than any other, from its thick covering affording 
such complete protection from the frosts and sun.— 
‘The quantity usually sown is from one to two bush- 
els per acre. I should prefer the latter quantity, as 
the seed is light and chaffy. The period of cutting 
it here is about the middle of June, but of course 
would be earlier with you; the proper time being 
when the seed is formed and is maturing. 

Ihave thus (although imperfectly I fear) given 
you my views in answer to the queries propounded 
in your letter, but fora more full and particular ac- 
count of the valuable properties of the orchard 
grass, than the compass of a letter would permit, I 
would refer you to several communications from 
Judge Peters and others, published in the easly vo- 
lumes of the American Farmer. 

In conclusion, I would barely remark that if your 





— 
state should (as from certain indications she now 
seems disposed) turn her attention to grazing stock 
and rearing sheep, I am convinced that in the ou 
chard grass she would find that she had acquireda | 
most important desideratum, and that it richly me. 
rits the reputation it possesses wherever it has been 
tried. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that if you 
should at any time hereafter wish any further jn. 
formation upon the subject, that it will give me 
pleasure to furnish any which | may possess. 

1 am with respect, 
Your obedient servant, 





Hon. 


South Carolina. 





TO SAVE ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 

When the head has a whitish cast, and whey 
shook, the seed drops, cut it with the sickle or cra- 
dle, lifting the grips out of the cradle, handle grips 
or swarths as little as possible; therefore, neither 
bind them or shock them, but let them be gently 
gathered and carried into the barn floor in a sheet, 
by hand, or in a cart on sheets spread in the bottom 
of the cart; beat it out by grips, by striking the 
grips against any instrument; for instance, a nar- 
row plank, fastened either perpendicularly or hori- 
zontally, or by any other contrivance; four strokes, 
generally, will take out all the seed without the 
chaff; riddle it; the seed will go through, the stalks, 
&e. will-remain in the riddle to be thrown away; 
lay down the beaten grips in a pile till you clean 
up the fluor, with the butts even; bind them in 
sheaves, to be cut and mixed with chop, bran, 
shorts, &e. for feed to stock. By this process, the 
hay is not lost, which would be the case by thresb- 
ing, instead of beating out the seed. ‘Two men will 
clean 50 bushels a day. 





PROLIFIC WHEAT. 


On the farm of John Steel, Esq., of Richmond 
county, N.C., from one grain of wheat, there grew 
191 stalks; on these stalks were 154 heads, averag- 
ing 34 inches in length. Unfortunately the bunch 
of wheat took the rust, and the grain did not come 
to maturity. It was the Maryland white flint wheat, 

[ West Carolinian. 





PROSPECT OF CRO?S. 


Extract to the Editor, dated Albemarle county, Va, 
August 12, 1828. 


The prospects of both the farmer and planter, 
have been greatly disappointed in this part of Vir- 
ginia. The crops of wheat, which in the early part 
of the season had been very promising, was mate- 
rially injured both in quality and quantity by the 
rust. A few crops, which were harvested early, 
sustained but little injury. Some of the early wheat, 
particularly on James river, was injured by the 
frosts in April. ‘There will be an unprecedented 
failure in the crop of tobacco, throughout the whole 
tobacco- making district—produced by a combina- 
lion of causes, a great scarcity of plants, want of 
seasons in due time, and a continued drought since 
about the middle of June to the present time. It is 
impossible to say at this time what proportion of an 
average crop will be made. It must fall far short 
of any crop raised in Virginia for many years. 
long and extensive drought has been peculiarly dis- 
astrous to the corn crop. In this part of the county 
we have not had rain sufficient to wet the earth 
one half inch since the 17th of June, until Sunday 
night last, the 10th inst.,nearly eight weeks. It is 
true, some parts of the county have been more fa- 
voured with rain, while there are other parts which 
have suffered equally, if not to a greater degree. 
I fear the rain has come too late to produce much 
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to consider it in theory or in its practical applica- 





——— te 
on the corn crop, except on the low gr 
ae fats of creeks and branches. I think the drought 
more fatal than the one in the memorable year of 
1806. Ihave seen some small fields of high land 
corn, and many acres together in large fields, which 
will not produce two bushels to the acre, some not 
that much. | have heard of others equally as un- 
mising. We are, however, fortunate in having 
a greater quantity of old corn and other old grain 
on hand than usual at this season of the year. I 
had expected to see communications from your cor- 
respondents in other quarters relative to the effects 
of the drought on the growing crops, as I under- 
stand it extends a considerable distance to the south 
and west. Wishing you success, and a continuance 
of your useful labours, 
I remain yours, mae 


M. WOODS. 
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HORTICULTURE. 














(From the New York Farmer.) 


A SHORT ‘TREATISE ON BOTANY. 

[We insert the following epitome of the pleasing 
and useful science of botany, under the impression 
that our readers will value it for its comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy, and for its adaption to the exer- 
cise of the juvenile mind.] 

What is botany? 

Botany is that branch of the science of natural 
history which treats of plants, including their struc- 
ture’ and properties. 

Of what use is botany? 

Botany, if studied with a view to its profitable 
application, is of importance to various classes of 
society. To the farmer, the knowledge of the va- 
rious herbs, grasses and fruit trees which he culti- 
vates for his own use, and even the weeds which 
infest his ground and are noxious to himself or his 
cattle, might be of the highest benefit. It teaches 
him the kind of treatment as to the soils required 
by different plants, the mature of the climate and 
temperature to which they have been accustomed 
in their native places, and the times and seasons 
proper for planting and transplanting them. 

hat other class of society may derive benefit 
from the study of botany? thee 

The physician is interested in this science, from 
the knowledge of the properties and chemical com- 
position of various plants, useful for medical pur- 
poses. ; 

But is botany of no benefit except from its con- 
version to sou:e profitable purpose? =, 

Botany, as a mere amusement, affords a delight- 
ful recreation and exercise for the mind: the fancy 
is gratified by the contemplation of the endless va- 
riety in forms, and the beauty and delicacy of tints 
which are found in flowers; while the higher intel- 
lectual powers find employment in classifying and 
arranging them in the different systems which men 
of the greatest genius have devised to facilitate 
their study. 

Was botany known to the ancients? 

Not asa science. Plants have been an object of 
attention to every race of men in all ages, but the 
principles now so well settled, and which render the 
science of botany a philosophical study, are entire- 
ly of modern origin. It is a subject of regret that 

virtues of many plants known to the ancients 
are entirely lost to us, from the impossibility of re- 
cognizing them from the mere names left of them; 
names constructed without any reference to their 
forms or qualities, and no descriptions being given 
whereby they can be ascertained. 

How is botany usually divided in treating of it 
methodically ? 

here are many different divisions in which the 
seience might be distributed, according as we are 


tion. At present we are about to treat of it under 
three different heads, viz: Nomenclature, Classifi- 
cation, and Physiology. ' 

What is Botanical Nomenclature? 

It is the language by which we describe the va- 
rious organs or parts of plants; such as their leaves, 
stem, flower, fruit, &c., the particular shape and 
form of each having a distinct term or phrase which 
easily defines it. 

What is Classification? 

Classification is the method of arranging plants 
in certain groups or classes, according to their co- 
incidence in some leading characteristics, such as 
the number of particular organs, or in resemblance 
with each other in structure, or manner of pro- 
ducing fruit, or otherwise: so that, knowing on 
what the system is founded, when we wish to know 
the name of a plant which is included in the sys- 
tem, we search for it where its congeners; or those 
to which it is related are arranged; and if the plant 
has been named and described, it will be found in 
that place. 

How are plants generally divided? 

There are two grand divisions of plants, viz: 
Phenogamous or Phanerogamous, and Crypltogamous 
—or, us they are sometimes improperiy termed, 
Perfect and Imperfeet. 

Can any plant be justly termed imperfect? 

Certainly not; for every plant, however humble 
or unsightly, being the production of an Almighty 
hand, must be considered as forming part of a great 
system, and therefore if relatively considered, must 
be perfect. : 

What is meant by Vegetable Physiology? 

Physiology in botany relates to the internal struc- 
ture and chemical composition of plants. ° 


Of Nomenclature. 


How do you proceed in describing a plant? 

First, by considering the root, then the stem, the 
leaves, the fulcra or supports, the different parts 
which constitute the flower and those of the fruit. 

What is the root of a plant? 

The root is that part which supports the plant, 
and is generally fixed.under ground; sometimes it 
is attached to the surface of other objects. It has 
various forms: sometimes it is fibrous, consisting of 
many small fibres or threads, by means of which it 
draws nourishment from the earth, as the roots of 
most grasses. Sometimes it is tuberous, consisting 
of tubers or fleshy kaobs of one uniform substance 
and texture, such as the root of the potato. Some- 
times it is bulbous, consisting of knobs not of one 
uniform texture, but composed of several concen- 
tric coats or layers, such as the onion and tulip. 

What is the stem? 

The stem is the intermediate part between the 
root and the flower. It is of several kinds, It is 
called.a trunk when it is of a woody structure, and 
belongs to trees or shrubs, When it is herbaceous, 
or belongs to green juicy herbs, it is a stalk. When 
it is like the preceding, but bears no leaves, but 
proceeding from the root, supports the flower, it is 
called a scape, as in the tulip. 

What are the leaves of a plant? 

The leaves are generally green-coloured, mem- 
branaceous flat plates, commonly pvuinted, which 
grow around the stems and usually fall off at cer- 
tain periods. There are many varieties of form 
and shape which they assume, and as many dif- 
ferent terms are employed to describe their various 
outlines. The part that connects the leaf to the 
stem is called the petiole. 

What are the fulera or supports? 

They are of very different kinds. In some they 
consist of those appendages on the stem of plants 
near the leaves, and are called stipules. When these 
appendages are situated under the flower, they take 


* 





the name of bractea. When they serve the pur- 


(ose of attaching the plant to otlier objects for sup- 
port, they are called tendrils, cirrhi. Other kinds’ 
consist of spines, thorns, glands, and hair or pube- 
scence. . 

What is the flower? 

The flower consists of several distinct organs, 
most commonly of the calyx, corrolla, and the sta- 
miva and pistils, but sometimes these are not all 
present.. The calyx or perianth, as it is sometimes 
called, is the external covering of the flower, gene- 
rally of a green colour, and sometimes with one 
leaf with tip divided into segments, and sometimes . 
of several leaflets. ‘The corolla is the coloured 
leaves of the flower, termed petals, and also consists 
of one or several leaves. ‘I'he stamina are the lon 
slender bodies in the cup of the flower, com 
of the filaments or thread, which is the supporting 
standard, and of the anther, which is the top of the 
filament, and contains the dust of them called pol- 
len. ‘The pistil is the column in the centre of the 
flower, consisting of three parts: the germen, which 
is the base ef the whole, and afterwards becomes 
the bearer of the seed; the style, which is the slen- 
der thread proceeding upwards from the germen; 
and on the top of this is seated the stigma; this last 
receives the pollen and conveys the juice by its 
pores to the grotind. 

2. Does the flower always contain the stamina 
and pistils together? 

No; they are sometimes separated in different 
flowers, and these flowers are sometimes seated on 
different plants, and at times on the same plant. 

What is the fruit? 

The fruit consists of the germen which swells 
and sometimes takes a different shape from its first 
form. [tis sometimes large and juicy, and contains 
an inner capsule including the seed, as in the apple 
and pear, and is then called a pomum. Sometimes 
it is dry and husky, and is called a capsule, as in 
the ochra. When a succulent coating covers & 
hard pit, as in the plum, peach and. nutmeg, it ie 
called a drupe, It is called a berry when several 
seeds are imbedded in a juicy fruit, as in the goose- 
berry, and the berry is compound when several 
grow together, as the blackberry. When it is a 
long pod opening in two valves, it is called legumen, 
as the pea and briar, when it shuts and opens in 
two valves with the seeds attached to a membrana- 
ceous receptacle inside the valves, and the seeds 
attached to the valves, called a silique, as in stock 
July flower, mustard, &c. ‘The fruit of the pine ie 
called a strobile. 

What is the seed? 

_ The seed is the final product of the plant, and is 
in fact the ens which serves to renew the species, 
It consists of three parts. The two prinsigol aoa 
which, when the seed begins to germinate, show 
themselves first, are called cotyledons, and are the 
two lobes of the seed. Between these is a small 
body called the corde, consisting of two parts; one 
sharp-pointed, which as the seed grows proceeds 
upwards and becomes the stem, and. the other, 
which descends into the earth and becomes the 
root, ' 

Is there another part of the plant connected with 
the flower and fruit? 

Yes—the receptacle; which is the base of the 
flower and fruit. We may observe this in the sun- 
flower: it is the cup which remains after the flower 
and seed have been taken out. 

Having considered the flower itself and fruit, let 
us next examine the manner in which the flowers 
are arranged on the stem: What is this called? 

It is called the inflorescence, and is of several dif- 
ferent kinds, all of which have a distinct name, 
such as the verticil or whorl, the fascicle, the corymb 
the spike, the 


panicle, the raceme, the capitulum, the 


untbel, the cyme, and the 
1. The verticil is when the flowers are inserted 





around the stem in a circle; e. g. the dead nettle, 
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2. The fascicle, or tuft, is an arrangement of the 
flowers into a close bundle. 

3. The corymb is when the foot-stalks of the 
flowers gradually shorten as they approach the sum- 
mit of the stem, so that the tops of the whole are 
even, as in the millefoils or yarrow. 

4. The spike is a close arrangement of the flow- 
ers without foot-stalks along the top of the stem, as 
the plaintain. ; 

5. The panicle is like the preceding, but each 
flower has a foot-stalk. 

6. The raceme is a cluster of flowers, each of 
which has its own foot-stalk, but the whole are 
united in one common foot-stalk, as a bunch of 
curraats. 

7. The capitulum, or little head, is a globular ar- 
rangement of the flowers, as the bachelor’s button, 
or globe amaranth, gomphrena. 

8. ‘The umbel is when, like the sticks of the um- 
brella, the foot-stalks are of one length and proceed 
from a common centre, as in the milkweed, asele- 
pias and in the parsnip. 

9. The cyme is like an umbel, but the foot-stalks 
are divided variously and alternately, as in the snow 
ball and elder. 

10. ‘Ihe thyrse is a panicle of an oval figure, and 
a good example is the lilac. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





American Femace Parriotism. 


Other lands have boasted of the patriotism of 
their men and women, but Americans have been 
comparatively silent. ‘There are many individual 
instances of the heroic ardour of our people during 
the revolution, which would tell well in history, but 
are leit to linger in the recollection of succeeding 
generations. The following, from the new work en- 
titled the “Spy Unmasked,” exemplifies one among 
the many striking examples of that love of liberty 
and undaunted spirit which characterized our coun- 
trywomen in the war of independence. 

[Boston Com. Gaz. 

**A good lady, (we knew her when she had grown 
old,) in 1775, lived on the sea board, about a day’s 
march from Boston, where the British army then 
was. By some unaccountable accident, a rumour 
was spread in town and country, in and about there, 
that the regulars were on a full march for that 
place, and would probably arrive in three hours at 
the farthest. ‘This was after the battle of Lexing- 
ton, and all, as might be well supposed, was in sad 
confusion—some were boiling with rage and full of 
fight; some hiding their treasures, and others flying 
for life. In this wild moment, when most people, 
in some way or other, were frightened from their 
property, our heroine, who had two sons, one about 
19 years of age, the other about 16, was seen by 
our informant preparing them to discharge their 
duty. The eldest she was able to equip in fine 
style; she took her husband’s fowling-piece, ‘made 
for duck or plover,” (the good man being absent 
on a coasting voyage to Virginia,) and with it the 
powder horn and shot bag; but the lad thinking the 
duck and goose shot not quite the size to kill regu- 
lars, his mother took a chisel, cut up her pewter 
spoons, hammered them into slugs, and put them 
into his bag, and he set off in great earnest, but 
thought he would call one moment and see the par- 
son, who said “Well done, my brave boy—God pre- 
serve you”—and on he went in the way of his duty. 
The youngest was importunate for his equipments, 
but his mother could find nothing to arm him with 
but an old rusty sword; the boy seemed rather un- 
willing to risk himself with this alone,’ but lingered 
in the street in a state of hesitation—when his mo- 
ther thus upbraided him: “You John H*****, what 
will your father say, if he hears that a child of his 
is afraid to meet the British? Go along—beg or 





borrow a gun, or you will find one, child—some 
coward, I dare say, will be running away; then 
take his gun and march forward,; and if you come 
back, and I hear you have not behaved like a man, 
I shall carry the blush of shame on my face to the 
grave.” She then shut the door, wiped the tear 
from her eye, and waited the issue: the boy joined 
the march. Such a woman could not have cowards 
for her sons. Instances of refined and delicate 
pride and affection occurred at that period every 
day, in different places; and in fact, this disposition 
and feeling was then so common, that it now ope- 
rates as one great cause of our not having more 
facts of this kind recorded. What few there are 
remembered, should not be lost. Nothing great or 
glorious was ever achieved, which woman did not 
act in, advise, or consent to.” 





Horror oF JnrorMers. 

During the Irish rebellion of 1798, a circum- 
stance occurred, to which of course a different in- 
terpretation will be given according to the senti- 
ments of him who hears or reads it, but which, in 
the day of Sparta’s glory, would have immortalized 
her who was the heroine of it. ‘The only son of a 
poor widow, Mary Brady, wag arrested for some 
acts to which one party gave the name of treason, 
but which another called the attempt to free a coun- 
try from the shackles that palsied the energies which 
gave genius its spring, and passion its vigour.— 
With those opposite readings we have nothing to 
do. The young man was condemned by martial 
law, and was led out to die. His mother followed 
the military procession that‘ushered the poor fellow 
to his doom, and in accents that may be conceived, 
but cannot be expressed, she besought the officer 
on Whose word his life depended to spare her boy. 
The soldier was inexorabie; her petitions were un- 
noticed, as if unheard; but when they arrived at 
the appointed place of execution, the officer sudden- 
ly turned and offered life to his silent and shivering 
captive, on condition of his discovering the mem- 
bers of the association with which he was connect- 
ed. The mother was kneeling by the side of her 
child, and her eye with the glare of a maniac was 
fixed upon his bioodless cheek. ‘They both started 
at the soldier’s offer; and the son appeared to hesi- 
tate, but the mother instantly arose from her pos- 
ture of humiliation, and said, “my child, if you do, 
my bitterest curse shall be upon you, and the milk 
that you took from my bosom shall be poison in your 
veins.” He was executed, ‘Ihe childless widow 
returned to her home, and the evening of that day 
saw her at rest for ever!—Her heart had broken in 
the struggle. 





PICKLING. 
TO PICKLE ONIONS, 


Take onions when they are dry enough to lay up 
for winter, the smaller they are the better they look; 
put them in a pot, and cover them with spring wa- 
ter, with a handful of white salt, let them boil up, 
then strain them off, and take three coats off; put 
them on a cloth, and let two people take hold of it, 
one at each end, and rub them backward and for- 
ward till they are very dry; then put them in bot- 
tles, with some blades of mace and cloves, and a 
nutmeg cut in pieces; have double distilled white 
wine vinegar, boil it up with a little salt, and put it 
over the onions; when they are cold, cork them 
close, and tie a bladder and leather over it. 


TO PICKLE RED CABBAGE. 


Slice the cabbage*fine cross-ways; put it on an 
earthen dish, and sprinkle a handful of salt over it, 
cover it with another dish, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; put it in a cullender to drain, and lay it 
in a jar; take white wine vinegar enough to cover 
it, a little cloves, mace, and alspice, put them in 





whole, with one pennyworth of cochineal brui ' 
fine; boil it up, and put it over hot or cold, which 
you like best, and cover it close with a cloth tj 
cold, then tie it over with leather. 


SPORTING OLIO. 





Pepicrees oF T'HOROUGH-BRED Horsgs, 
(Furnished for the “Sporting Olio” in the America, 
Farmer, by the author of ‘Annals of the Turf.” 
The superior high blooded Race Horse 
SUPERIOR, 


A fine bay, 16 hands high, 4 years old this spring, 
&c. He was got by the imported horse Diomed, his 
dam Lady Bolingbroke, by the imported horse 
Pantaloon; Cades by King Herod; Primrose } 
Dove; Stella by Othello; Selima by Godolphin Ara. 
bian. 

The size, the bone, the blood (which is the mog 
approved) entitles this young horse to rank amon 
the first stallions in America. His dam (Lady Bo 
lingbroke) has produced more good racers than 
any mare in America: among the number were Be- 
lia, Desdemona, Lavinia, Wrangler, &c. 

Tree Hill, March, 1811. Mixes Sevpon, 


SIR HAL. 


Sir Hal was got by the celebrated imported horse 
Sir Harry, his dam by the imported horse Sat 
tram, his grandam by the imported horse Medley, 
his great grandam by Young Aristotle, and he by 
the imported horse Aristotle. 

PERFORMANCES. 

The fall after three years old, he ran a match race 
with Mr. Douglas’s Francisco, 2 mile heats, which 
he won very easily in 3 m. 56 seconds. Spring he 
was 4 years old, he won a cup at Fairfield, 2 mile 
heats, beating Mr. Holme’s Molineau, Mr. Will's 
Fitz Diomed, Mr. Trotty’s Forty-Seven, and two 
others without being put up. Fall he was 4 years 
old, he won the jockey club purse at Warrenton, $ 
mile heats, beating Mr. Davie’s Little Billy and se- 
veral others, with great ease. Same fall he went to 
Broad Rock races, entered for the proprietor’s purse 
3 mile heats, and nothing would enter against him. 
Same fall he went to Fairfield and started for the 
jockey club purse, 4 mile heats against Mr. Wynn’s 
Cup Bearer and 4 others, which race he lost after 
winning the Ist heat in 7 m. 52 seconds, and losing 
the second heat a few feet. Fall he was 5 years old, 
he won the jockey club purse at Warrenton 2 mile 
heats, without being put up, beating Mr. Drum- 
mond’s Florizel and others. Same fall he won the 
jockey club purse at Broad Rock 4 mile heats, beat- 
ing and breaking down Mr. Winn’s Cup Bearer at 
one heat in 7 m. 40 seconds. 

Same fall he won the proprietor’s purse at Bel- 
field very easily, beating six horses. Spring he was 
six, he won the ladies’ purse at Fairfield, mile heats, 
best three in five, beating easily five horses. 

Same spring he won the proprietor’s purse at New 
Market, 3 mile heats in 5 m. 52 seconds, beating ea- 
sily several horses. Fall he was 6, he won the propri- 
etor’s purse at Warrenton 2 mile heats beating two 
horses. Same fall he won the jockey club purse at 
New Market 4 miles heats, running both heats under 
8 ms. and the 2nd heat in 7 m. 56 seconds, beating 
Merino Ewe by Jack Andrews, Mr. Jones’s grey 
mare by Florizel, Mr. Forrester’s Director by Sir 
Archie, Mr. Minge’s brown mare by Sir Archieand 
several others, 

Same fall he won the jockey club purse at Bel- 
field 3 mile heats, beating easily two horses. Spring 
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fie was seven years old; he made a season at Mr. 


William Winn’s in the county of Sussex, where he 


was put to 50 mares. Fall following he was train- 
edand carried to Maryland where he run two races, 
one at Marlborough, 4 mile heats, seven starting, 
which he won easily, running both heats under 8 
minutes. The next week he run at Washington 
city, beating very easily $ mile heats, Dr. Brown’s 
Rosa, C. S. Ridgeley’s Penelope, Mr. Hughe’s Di- 
ana and Gov. rene pmo. Ist heat 5 m. 
nds, 2nd heat 5 m. 43 seconds. 
shee 3 Ww. P. Wycue. 





(From late English Papers.) 
GRAND SAILING MATCH. 


- The annual below-bridge sailing match by yachts 
belonging to the Thames Yacht Club, took place 
esterday for a silver cup and cover. The distance 
to be sailed was from Greenwich to Gravesend, and 
back to Greenwich. , 

At Woolwich, a misfortune happened to the Will- 
o’-the- Wisp, the press of sail she carried being too 
strong for the gaff, which broke, and she was con- 
sequently disabled from proceeding further. The 
Daisy kept the lead, followed pretty closely by the 
Lady Louisa, down to Gravesend. The Atalanta 
ind Sylph were the two hindmost vessels. At five 
minutes past one, the Daisy rounded the flag boat 
moored off Gravesend, in pretty style, and was 
loudly cheered by the passengers on board the 
éteamer, which had stationed itself near the lee 
shore. Between the Sylph and the Lady Louisa a 
most interesting contest ensued, for being the se- 
cond round the boat, the Syiph completely got the 
advantage, though for some minutes they were 
abreast of each other. Next followed the Success, 
then the Atalanta, all within five minutes of each 
other; and the seven boats had got round the boat 
within fifteen minutes of the Daisy. Pigeons were 
sent off to London to communicate the state of the 
different boats. In returning, the grand trial of 
nautical skill was displayed, but the Daisy kept the 
lead, followed, however, sharply by the Lady Lou- 
isa, At Long Reach the Daisy and Lady Louisa 
were close to each other, but as the former reached 
Greenwich, she distanced her immediate competi- 
tor, and at seven minutes to six o’clock passed the 
signal-boat, winning the prize by about a quarter of 
amile. The boat was loudly cheered. The Lady 
Louisa came up in four minutes; the Success was 
the third boat, and the Sylph the fourth. The dis- 
tance sailed is nearly 60 miles, and was done in se- 
ven hours. 

Dancing was commenced on board on the return 
of the steamer. The match was as fairly a con- 
tested one as has occurred for years past as regards 
the Daisy and Lady Louisa. Every point in sail- 
ing was taken advantage of by each, but the Daisy 
had a greater press of sail, which was well filled by 
a strong breeze the whole distance. ‘The Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, but for the accident above referred to, 
would have had a fine chance, being second when 
the gaff broke. 

The cup will be presented to the winner, at the 
club-house, Oliver's coffee-house, next club day. 





Cootes, the pedestrian, accomplished on Thurs- 
day evening, the arduous task of walking 1250 miles 
in 1000 successive hours. This beats the Barclay 
match by 250 miles. 





_ Epucation or Cats.—A work has been published 
in Paris, entitled “A complete Treatise on the Phy- 


. sical and Moral Education of Cats!” 





Sixteen guineas for a barouche and four, besides 
two guineas to the drivers, was, we hear, no unu- 
sual price for a day’s excursion to the late Epsom 
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REFLECTIONS ON RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
Philadelphia, August 9th, 1828. 
J. S. Semwner, Esq. 


Sir,—When your No. 21, vol. 10, came to hand, 
I was reading Everett’s America, in which the au- 
thor with great tact and candor, and evidently 
against his own partialities, has shown conclusively, 
that the great political influence of Great Britain 
and France in the affairs of Europe, is impaired if 
not destroyed, and that Russia has become not the 
arbiter but the dictator of the eastern continent. 
The artificial, it would be pardonable to say the 
trifling politics of the other cabinets of Europe, 
leave an overwhelming government like that of 
Russia, the easy task of burying the ministers of 
Austria, France and Great Britain, under a load of 
their own diplomatic documents, and then consigning 
their names to the detestation of posterity by epi- 
taphs drawn from their own writings or speeches. 
“We must make war to the south, or have war from 
the north,” said Villele, in justification of the French 
invasion of Spain. Could the utmost strength of 
ingenuity and malice, more effectually blast the 
posthumous fame of this instrument of foreign des- 
potism, than will the recorded words from his own 
lips? and when they were spoken it is probable, the 
wretched man, considered them as little short of 
oracular. 

As the present contest-in Europe is founded on 
an order of things, far from new, though so gene- 
rally considered, and as your paper is amongst the 
few now open to discussions not connected with lo- 
cal politics, I have to request a place for the follow- 
ing reflections on Russia and Turkey. 

Those two immense empires sweep over the whole 
space on the earth’s surface, from the arid sands of 
Arabia, to the frozen shores of northern Europe 
and Asia. The Russian empire with the Arctic 
ocean in its rear, the interminable regions of north- 
ern Asia, on its left, and distracted Gothic Europe 
on its right, presents a solid Sclavonic centre and 
southern point, which may be opposed, but never 
can be ultimately resisted by the mingled Mahome- 
tan nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe. [I have 
used the term Gothic Europe in the foregoing sen- 
tence, with no sinister meaning, but merely as a 
discriminating term, to set apart the smaller and 
unhappily conflicting, Gothic or Germanic nations 
of western and north-western Europe, from the 
great Sclavonic mass of eastern Europe, united un- 
der the double headed eagle of Russia. This Scla- 
vonic body, exceeding an aggregate of 50 millions, 
speaking one language, professing one religion, and 
compactly associated in one empire, forms a politi- 
cal fabric in extent and solidity of structure which 
has never before been equalled. Similar to its his- 
tory, the real government of Russia has been mis- 
taken. In name it is a despotism, but in reality an 
aristocracy, with a head speaking the language, and 
obeying the will of the positive but silent power. 
The emperor is an Autocrat in appearance, but the 


maps of Turkey and Persia, and the roads to By- 
zantium, Teheran and Shirauz, constantly open in 
its hall of delibetation. The emperor, with hia fa- 


centre of motion, the true power of the empire re- 


Neva with it asa satelite. 

Let any reader, turn his eye to a map of Russia, 
Persia and Turkey, and he will easily trace the 
roads from Moscow to Byzantium on one, and that 
to Schirauz on the.other extremity. of the Euxine. 
fam myself able to distinctly remember. when. the 


mily and dependents has St. Petersburg as_ their 


; ———— 
II. were stayed by the Bog. Forty years has car- 
ried those untiring legions to Tauris, and added i 
Asia to the empire eight degrees of latitude, 
200,000 square miles; the same legions are now on 
the Danube, and Bender, Moldavia, and Valachia, 
with 50,000 square miles are Russian. -Within the 
same period the Russian empire has spread west- 
ward in Poland, over Volhynia, Minsk, Wilna, 
Witebsk, and Courland; obtained an extension of 
60,000 square miles, six millions of subjects and 
reached the very heart of Europe. Thus in less 
than half a century, has this terrible power been 
augmented by conquest 210,000 square miles, and 
at least 10,000,000 of inhabitants; and what may 
well excite indignation if not astonishment, this in- 
crease of a power previously extremely formidable, 
excited scarce a movement or visible apprehen- 
sion amongst the wretched court politicians of Eu- 
rope. These politicians might well be thrown into 
one list, having at its head, Kaunitz, Pitt, Castle- 
reagh, Canning, Villele, and Metternich, with the 
legitimate monarchs of Europe, Frederick IL of 
Prussia, excepted as their executive instruments. 

In the latter part of the 17th century when Peter 
I. succeeded his brother Iwan, Russia contained 
scarce 15 millions of inhabitants, and not one sea- 
port except Archangel on the White sea. Jovian 
rated by the genius of this truly great man, the 
white eagle turned one head to Europe; and the 
other to Asia. Seaports were reached by the 
sword, fleets arose as if by supernatural power, and 
the unwieldly Strelitzes were turned into those in- 
vincible regiments, before which Persia and ‘Turkey 
have recoiled, and which in 1758 reached Berlin, 
and in 1815 Paris, and which now menace Con- 
stantinople. : 

What power is now in existence to stay the 
march of armies which for a century have not meta 
severe and real check; armies to whom occasional 
defeat is stimulus; to armies which have to remem- 
ber the fields of Pultova, Chotzim, Gros Ja ‘ 
Zullichau, and Cunersdorf, and the destruction of 
her most numerous batallions with the humiliation 
of France? It may at once be answered, and 
tation boldly challenged to the assertion, that the 
United States of America alone stands to stay. the 
progress of Russia to universal empire. It is howe- 
ver, in America only where the United States can, 
from physical position, exert a commanding moral 
or political influence. ‘Russia, Great-Britain, and 
the United States, are therefore (for reasons given] 
now the three prominent and first rate powers of 
the civilized and christian world,” says Mr. Everett. 
As to Great Britain, let the cause of the evil be 
what it may, her power is paralysed. This mi 
verned nation sent her fleets into the Marmora. sea 
when opposition to France was the object; to arrest 
the arms of Russia, nota sail is unfurled, but Strat- 
ford Canning is sent to quibble at Corfu, Admiral 
Codrington, now wearing a sword most gratefi 
sent him by the emperor Nicholas, for the tr 
Russian victory at Navarin, stands worthy of a 
place along side of the hero of Waterloo. Qne 
wore a field marshal’s uniform, a present from 


president of an ever living council, which has the | Alexander, for fighting Russian battles in the-Neth- 


erlands, and the other now carries a trophy, deco- 
rated blade of iron, as a reWard for similar services 
on the coast of the Morea. 4 
Villele the late French minister is now under an 
impeachment for subservicnee to Russia, and.in the 


volves round Moscow, and carries the palace on the |. mean time, whilst debates and tumults mark French 


legislation, French fleets remain in port, French ar- 
mies in France, and leave Nicholas and Nesselrode 
to follow the path pointed out by Peter the Great 
and Catharine II. By the way it is not very gene- 
rally. known, that in naming. her two eldest gran 

sons, Alexander and Constantine, Catharine avow- 


Kooma and Kooban rivers in Asia were the limits of | ed a view to place the latter where his name im- 


Russian power between the .Euxine and, Caspian 





‘meeting. 


ports, and where he may still rule as an.emperor.or 





seas, and when in Europe the legions of Catharine 


Cesar. 
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In fact the existing war between Russia and 
Turkey is only one of the acts of a drama, which 
has been long opened, and the closing scene of 
which is yet concealed by time. During 132 years 
which have elapsed since the accession of Peter the 
Great, the power of Russia has been constantly on 
the increase; the manners of the people softening; 
science and the liberal arts improving, and above 
all, commerce bas in part supplied the place of civil 
liberty, a free press, and deliberative assemblies, in 
inspiring a restless spirit of enterprize. It has ever 
been found that where ainbition and cupidity unite, 
nothing carries human beings so far or enables 
them to accomplish so much. Instigated by such 
incentives, the Romans, an Italian tribe formed an 
empire over much of Europe and Asia; in modern 
times, thus influenced, the T'urks, themselves, per- 
severed and subjugated nations with greatly supe- 
rior numerical force, trifling colonies of Europeans, 
have established and maintained kingdoms and em- 
pires in America, Africa and Asia. It is really these 
combined motives to action which is now pressing 
the Russians on the Mahometan nations; and it has 
arisen from an aftificial, deceptive, aud of course 
inefficient political system, that the more civilized 
christian states of western Europe, have in derision 
of every maxim of common sense, acted as the wil- 
ling allies of « power now beyond control. 

it would be a curious but by no means an impro- 
bable event, to see ‘Turkey the nucleus of an alli- 
ance, formed by one part of christian Europe 
against another; an alliance which when formed, 
would give to Russia precisely what it most de- 
sires, the sanction of religion, and cast the odium 
of an unnatural combination on its enemies. Such 
an alliance may be formed, and produce a momen- 
tary effect; but it cannot give to ‘Turkey agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and security of property and 
consequent population. No alliance can form a 
harmonious body from the hostile materials under 
Turkish power, No alliance can lose the outlet of 
the Euxine, or turn the attention of the Russian 
nation from the Mediterranean. No alliance can 
restore to paralysed Europe that vigour which the 
disastrous termination of the French resolution 
broke for ever. Nor can any practicable alliance, 
allowing the almost hopeless consideration of ho- 
nest intention to form its base, equal in actual force 
the positive strength of Russia alone, and it would 
be fatuity to expect, in the present state of the 
world, that Russia would be left to contend, single 
handed, against any possible coalition. 

it demands no better examples than the common 
comments on the Russian and Turkish contest to 
become convinced of the hopeless situation of the 
Jatter. We are amused with an account of the 
double tine of fortresses along the Danube, and have 
arranged in terrible array, Widin, Calafat, Zibru, 
Bistritz, Oreava, Czeban, Nicopoli, ‘Turnul, Sistow, 
Rusezuk, Giurgevo, Turtukai, Silistna, Razawat, 
Czernawoda, Hirsova and Brailaw; and if this for- 
midable line is pierced, we are next shown, the rug- 

chain of the Balkan, with the strong posts of 
Seohin, Philippopoli, Tartar Bazargik, Eski Zara, 
Demir Kapi, Chiumla, and Varna. ‘I'wo such lines 
as the Danube and the Balkan, it is true, no where 
else exist, and would be impenetrable if Russia and 
Turkey were, what RuSsia and Turkey were in 
1550; but time and rapid improvement on one side, 
with fanaticism, and stupid disregard of moral re- 
volution on the other, Bas rendered the Euxine, the 
Danube or the Balkan feeble barriers against im- 
pending ruin. WILLIAM DARBY. 





Tue Luses. 

Experiments, which have been recently made, to 
show the connection and mutual influence of respi- 
ration and circulation, prove that the blood which is 
impelled by the right ventricle of the heart, and 
earried to the lungs by the pulmonary artery, can- 


not cross the lungs for the purpose of returning by 
the pulmonary veins, except when the air-cells are 
exhausted by expiration. During inspiration, when 
the cells are distended, the passage of the blood is 
momentarily interrupted. This prolongs the con- 
tact ef the air with the blood, and renders the ab- 
sorption of oxygen by the latter more complete. 
[London pa. 


Save or Paintines. 

Mr. Stanley sold at his rooms, in Bond street, on 
Friday and Saturday last, a collection of Dutch 
pictures, formed by Mr. Smith, a well known picture 
dealer. The collection displayed the taste and 
judgment of the coliector, as there was hardly a 
single bad picture among them while many were of 
high character. Jephtha and his Daughter, by Rem 
brandt, is a very fine specimen of that master.— 
‘There were three pictures by Jan Steen, of a very 
peculiar character, and which attracted great at- 
tention. ‘The following is a list of some of the 
prices:—A Landscape, by F. Moucheron, 3361 
purchased by Mr. Hume: 4 view in the Roads at the 
Hague, by Hackaert, 2411, the Marquis of Stafford; 
Jephtha and his Daughter, by Rembrandt, 4201. 
bought in by Mr. Smith; .4 Seaport, by P. Wouver- 
mans, $761; An Assemblage of Flowers, by Huysun, 
2831, 10s.; Interior of a Chamber, by Peter de Hooye, 
$991. ‘The proceeds of the sale were 8,5501—(Jb 
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$#By a communication in the New York Horti- 
cultural Repository, from Mr. Elam ‘Tilden, of New 
Lebanon, N. Y., it appears that the flower of senecio 
obovatus, or squaw weed, contains a very deadly 
poison to sheep. 


@#A Hint For oun Water Comrany.—‘Among 
one of the advantages of a residence in Paris, is 
that of having very pure water, which is supplied 
at the price of a sous per pailful, by a public com- 
pany. ‘This water is filtered through a bed of char- 
coal, as it flows from the river, and is without fur- 
ther difficulty sold to the publick, freed from every 
impurity.” 





TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has finished on hand, Wheat Fans, on 
the Scotch principle improved, and warranted equal to 
any that can be procured in the city; Patent Cytindri- 
cal, and Common Straw Cutters; a full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Improved Pioughs, and Improved Bar- 
share Ploughs; Patent Corn Shellers; Harrows; va- 
rious Cultivators for Corn, Tobacco, &c.; Brown’s 
Patent Vertical Wool Spinners; Shovel and Substra- 
tum Pioughs, and Swingle Trees; Cast steel Axes, Mat- 
tocks, Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil Stones, 
&c.; Cast-iron Plough Points and Heel Pieces, for Da- 
vis’ ploughs, always on hand te supply those that may 
want. 

¢¥Blacksmith and other repairs done in the best 
manner, and at the usual prices, Also, Turnip Seed 
and afew boxes of Shakers’ Garden Seeds, for sale.— 
Orders received for Fruit Trees. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36, Pratt-st. Baltimore. 


. FOR SALE, 

Half-blooded Southdown Ram Lamsd, the progeny of 

a ram imported by Colonel Powel, of Philadelphia, and 

took the premium as the best ram exhibited at the Don- 

caster cattle show, in England. Price $5, deliverable 

near Owings’ Mills, on the Reister’s-town turnpike 
road. JOHN PATTERSON. 





- ; — 
establish himself in the city of Philadelphia, as News: 
Paper AGENT, for the collection of such bills as may be 
due for newspapers and other periodicals, printed in 
different parts of the Union, which may have cireula. 
tion in the city and vicinity of Philadelphia. 

He trusts that his long experience as collecto 
respectable daily journal in this city, and his thorough- 
acquaintance with his native city, will insure to him 
not only a continuance of the favours of his present 
friends, but also those of others. 

For further particulars, Mr. Freymuth begs leave to 
refer those who may favour him with their collectio 
to the following named gentlemen: Mr. John Norvel} 
late Editor of the “Aurora and Franklin Gazette» 
Messrs. George Taylor & Uo., of the “‘Aurora and Pem- 
sylvania Gazette.” Other respectable references cay 
be given, should it be required. 

Communications relative to the above business (post 
paid) and addressed to Benjamin E. Freymuth, No. ¢ 
Southampton Court, or to either of the above named 
gentlemen, will meet with prompt attention. . 

Philadelphia, July 9, 1528. 

[Having known Mr. Freymuth for several years, and 
had the benefit of his services as agent for the Ameri 
can Farmer during that time, we can confidently recom- 
mend him for promptitude and punctuality.—Eb. A. Fy} 
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Corrected for the Americun Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tospacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.50 «3.59 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00-—wrapping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohiv ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 63,56 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 6.00. Amount of Inspections the last 
week, 98 hhds. Maryland, and 28 hhds. Ohio. 4 

Frourn—white wheat family, 36.00 a 7.00—su 
Howard-street, 5.124 a 5.25; city mills, 5.00; § ‘ 
hanna, 4.75—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50-—Gnaim, bask 
red wheat, .95 a 1.00—best white wheat, 1.10 4 ].95— 
ordinary to good, .85 a .95--Corn, .32 a .34—Rye, 40 
Oars, bush. .20 a .22—Beans, 1.25—Peas, .60¢.75 
CLover SEED, 4.25—Timotny, 1.50 a 2.25—OncHanp’ 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne 3%{¢ 
-50 pr. lb.—Barey, .60462—FLaxseep, .75 @.80—Cop, 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .1] @.)2cuif 
Mississippi .10 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Ge 
gia, .9 a .104— Whiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 20} a .21— 
-224—Woo , common, unwashed, |b., .15 @ .16—washe 
ed, .18 @ .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .%¢- 
.30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220-—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbb 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.2% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.265 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 46.50; No. 2, 6.00; No. $, 
3.50 a 3.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10 a4 11; do B. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .8 a -9—Feathers, .26 4 
-28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a $.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 

There has been little demand for corn this week— 
sales at 32 to 34 cts. for white, 35 to 37 cts. for yellow. 
Wheat goes off briskly at the above quotations. 
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(From ‘Luccock’s Essay on Wool.) 
SHEEP AND WOOL. 
Causes WHJgH ACT IMMEDIATELY UPON 
a- Peas FLEECE. 
(Concluded from p. 179.) 
it be pozsible”also to procure a race of sheep 
de ished for the fineness of its pile, and capa- 
ble of retaining it® coat through two summers, a 


“Y  yeady way is pointed out of obtaining long wool of 


rior quality to any that has hitherto been 
. oe aa naa as would enable our worst- 
ed manufacturers to-rival the envied beauty of the 
Indian shawl, and to imitate the most delicate tex- 
tures of cotton and of silk. ‘The mere possibility 
of producing such a kind of wool, should rouse the 
attention of the gentlemen in Norwich. They are 
pest able to describe the purposes to which it would 
be applicable; the immense value of such a manu- 
facture, in a country situated as ours is, and to point 
out the intrinsic value of a fleece which must far 
exceed that of all common productions. Yet in 
king of a material so uncommon and so valua- 
the, it is not necessary to hint at the possibility of 
aring it; already the blood of the Merino race, 
with its soft attenuated pile but little debased, has 
wo far affected some individual fleeces, both in Bri- 
tain and in Saxony, as to fit them for the fabrica- 
tion of worsted goods, possessing a delicacy of tex- 
ire suitable to the most sanguine expectation. 
‘Bat if the character or condition of the flock be 
such a8 renders it probable that the fleece will 


Joosen from the skin during the prevalence of hot’ 


weather, then nature herself points out the preper 
time for shearing it. Yet, when sheep. produce 
woo! sufficiently short to meet the wishes of the 
manufacturer, the operation should be deferred, at 
least if no particular advantage to the animal is 
tobe obtained by clipping it sooner, until the new 

. goatappear like.a fine downy substance, mingled 
with the bottom of the staple; for this being shorn 
with the old fleece, renders the pile more suitable 

‘othe. manufacture of woollen cloths. It is natu- 

solt, fine and dnelastic; contributes to the de- 

lieacy, solidity and strength of the thread into 

which it is. twisted, and can be brought to display 

upon the surface of the cloth the superiority of its 

cylin In. the blunt language of the clothier, 

’ often expresses his ideas in very appropriate, 

though not always in the most elegant terms, wool 

¢ ofthis description is distinguished by the epithets 

foody and flowery: words immediately conveying 

to aw English éar, a conviction of the high esti- 
mationdn which such fleeces are held. 

Ip large wool, that which is applied to the manu- 
facture of worsted goods, a portion of the incipient 
coat is of no value, because it would be completely 
separated from. the longer part of the pile by the 
first process through which it passes. ‘This division 
of the longer from the shorter hair is one of the 
chief purposes, to which the comb is adapted. In 
all those articles also, though produced from long 
wool, which are wrought with the carding machine 
after the manner of wovllen cloth, where the prin- 
cipal. object is to procure a long and well formed 
nap, this short and downy substance cannot be of 
essential service. Large wool, therefore, should be 
shorn so soon as the staple is sufficiently long to 
answer those purposes fur which the manufacturer 
intends it. Should the grower find it difficult to de- 
termine this point from his own judgment, his sta- 
pler, if he be a man of observation and liberality 
of sentiment, will most readily inform him. 

Some very humane people have railed loudly at 
the barbarous custom of pulling the fleece from 
the back of the sheep, instead of separating it by 
the use of shears. Indulying the imagination too 
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ireely, they have given vent to the sympathetic 
sentiments of their hearts, in language admirably 
adapted to rouse every indignant passion against 
the cruel tormentors of a creature so meek and 
helpless. They describe its agonies under the ope- 
ration, in terms which make the spirit bleed, and 
render it almost ambitious of emulating apostolic 
fame, by travelling among these rude barbarians, 
to teach them the first principles of humanity. Yet, 
while we venerate the feelings from which such de- 
scriptions proceed, we can scarcely avoid smiling 
atthe caricature which they exhibit, recollecting 
that the practice is adopted only where the sheep 
detach their fleece every returning summer, and 
that the operation is performed at a season, when it 
is so loosely affixed to the animal, as to be separat- 
ed almost with a touch; that a great part of it has 
already been left among the thickets where the 
sheep has browsed, or upon the rude hillocks where 
it reclined; and that the office of these violent 
hands is sometimes rendered unnecessary by the 
pressure of the sheep against each other, when the 
flock is driven into a narrow compass. ‘I'he shears, 
however, are useful instruments; by their assistance 
a careful workman both separates the wool without 
giving the smallest pain, and collects that portion 
of the fleece, which without them would have been 
scattered among the shrubs, or lost upon the wastes. 
The late Empress of Russia introduced. twenty fo- 
reigners into her dominions, to teach her subjects 
how to perform this humane ,and simple opera- 
tion. 

Such are some of the principal objects in the 
management of the fleece, to which every shep- 
herd’s attention should be directed, who is ambi- 
tious of sending his wool to market in the most de- 
sirable condition. He should particularly remark 
its uniformity of pile, its purity, and perfection of 
growth, ‘I'here are other circumstances connected 
with the management of sheep, to which the pro- 
duction of fine wool has often been attributed, and 
for that reason they demand our notice. 

It was formerly considered as absolutely necessa- 
ry that the sheep, from whose sides the most valua- 
ble wool was expected, should quit the pastures, 
which had nourished them during the wiuter sea; 
son, and travel to others situated in a more northern 
or elevated region. It was remarked that the Mocks 
of Spain, which spend the shortest days upon the 
sunny plains of Estramadura, Seville and Cordova, 
the longer upon the mountains of Castile and Leon, 
and the intermediate ones in passing from one sta- 
tion to the other, produced a much: finer pile than 
those which had not been subjected to the fatigue 
of two long journies in the course of that period, 
which is commonly deemed necessary to the perfec- 
tion of their fleece. Without adverting to other 
causes, the difference was sometimes attributed en- 
tirely to the motion necessarily arising from one 
system of management, and the stationary state re- 
sulting from the other; and it was deemed impossi- 
ble to produce in countries which have no such ex- 
tensive wastes and variety of climate as Spain pos- 
sesses, and where the institutions of society pre- 
vented such an exchange of pasture as is allowed 
to her flocks, a covering equally excellent, But 
when this breed of sheep was conveyed to France, 
it was soon discovered that this system of manage- 
ment was not necessary, either to the health of the 
flock, or the perfection of its wool. In Saxony and 
England the experiment has been repeated with 
equal success, and in Sweden the Spanish race, in- 
stead of travellirg to distant mountains for the pur- 
poses of fatigue or a change of climate, remain 
within doors through more than half the year, and 
still preserve the goodness of their coats. Indeed, 
the notion that travelling and fatigue are necessary 
to the production of fine wool, is almost exploded; 
it would be highly improper to impose them upon 
the heavier kind of sheep, for by injuring the health 









of the animal, or reducing its yt | cer- 
tainly contribute to the deterioration of the fleece. 
The lighter and more restless animals take a great 
deal of rte ee ramble 7 ate the Downs, and 
very commonly produce a fleece of superior quality, ” 
ties thes fineness of the pile is the result of blood; 
it has no more connection with fatigue than with 
the length or form of the tail, or the existence of 
the horns, both these and the fleece may be chang- 
ed at pleasure. ; 

in countries where the finer wools are. uced, 
some have observed that the she s enclose 
their sheep every night in buildings reared for this 
purpose, and to this circumstance attribute the su- 
periority of the fleece. Doubtless, every attention 
which contributes to the health and comfort of the 
animal, tends to improve its pile. But cotes were 
not erected with this particular view; they were first 
adopted when the beasts of prey, prowling near 
the pasture and the building, disturbed and endan- 
gered the flock, and are now resorted to chiefly in 
countries where these animals remain, or have been 
but lately extirpated: in some others, they are made 
use of from mere hibit. ‘The practice of wee Po 
having been adopted by their forefathers, a few 
the present race of shepherds, for that reason, con- 
linue it; while others, who have observed its effects 
with more attention, have both praised and censured 
the custom. But to crowd a large number of bg. 4 
together in a low, damp and close i 
though the fleece may ‘possibly derive some advan- 
tage from the superior quantity of yolk which is 
furnished, must frequently be attended with 
most pernicious consequences., Sometimes, in the ® 
course of a single night, fiundreds of the flock have’ 
been lust by suffucation; and it must be a dan- 
gerous to turn out the sheep from these steaming 


F 


prisons, poisonous as the dungeon of 

posed to the chilliness of the: morning. air. ‘Ti 
animal must derive his blood from the most 

of progenitags, which can endure treatment like 
this without suffering a contraction of its poresyand | 
a consequent injury to the wool. The Frenchy ob 


‘ 


ee 


j.serving that cotting of sheep bas done harm when 


injudiciously managed, recommend that the cotes 
be large and airy, aud that the flocks be kept within” 
them until the dew is evaporated from the ground; 
or, in plainer language, they desire us ndt to ex 
pose the flock to the extremes of heat and of cold; 
or to sudden transitions from one to the other. > If. 
managed with due care, cotting may doubtless be 
made one S = goodness of the fleece 
preserving the health of the sheep, promoting 
regular production of the yolk, om preventing the 
destruction of it by the heat'of the sun 

dripping showers of heaven. But in all cases where 
it injures the sheep, it must be detrimental to the 
fleece. 

‘The use of artificial grasses in the new mode of 
farming, which has been so generally adopted in 
most parts of the em vty was often assigned as 
one principal cause of the, degeneracy, which ‘has 
been observed in wool, in those instances where a 
district has changed the peculiarities of its fleeces.” 
The pernicious effects of clover, coleseed and tar- 
nips, were a few years ago the common themes of 
those manufacturers and staplers, who found that 
the fleeces which they bad been accustomed to ened 
chase and to use, had been almost banished 
the distriets where their connections were formed. 
Without considering that the cultivation of these 
plants enabled the farm to carry ‘a heavier kind of 
stock, and that the shepherd in consequence of this 
was induced to alter the constitution of his sheep, 
they attributed to the mere succulency of the gras 
that which was really the effect of blood, 
could not but observe the alleration which the fleece’ 
had undergone; they could not -but lament it, be- 
cause the pile was sometimes unsuitable 





to the purpose for which they wanted it; although 
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in some cases, considered merely as the production 
of a farm whence the grower must derive a profil, 
or as a fleece adapted to some other branch of the 
manufacture, it had been greatly improved. If a 
district into which the new husbandry was introduc- 
ed had formerly produced long wool, suited to the 
worsted manufactures, it became stronger and bet- 
ter adapted to the violence of the comb; and if the 
finer fleeces had usually been afforded there, the 
pile was more mellow, soft and valuable. ‘The al- 
teration was most severely felt by those who had 
purchased the smaller and finer kinds of combing 
wool, adapied to the hose trade, and those small 
fleeces produced upon the commons which abound 
ed even in the richest districts,and were used in 
the fabrication of woollen cloths, It is desirable 
that in all improvements in the system of agricul- 
ture, especially those calculated to enrich the soil 
and furnish a larger quantity of food for sheep with 
less labour and fatigue to them, that the wool-grow- 
er should take pains to improve the pile of his old 
flock rather than introduce a new one upon his 
farm. ‘lhe former is already required by some 
established manufacture, and will become better 
adapted to it; but the other may be very unsuitable 
to the demands of trade and the wants of the neigh- 
bouring staplers; and if every alteration of the 
stock tended to make the wool coarser or longer, 
the general produce of the kingdom must degene- 
rate. 

It is most certainly desirable that every farm 
should be stocke:i with the kind of sheep most suit- 
able to the quality of the land; but flocks have 
often been noticed, which seem to betray some 
want of attention on the part of the wool-grower to 
this material circumstance. Sometimes he has been 
observed attempting to produce a weighty fleece 
upon soils naturally poor and thin, and which afford 
a supply of food so scanty as to require a degree of 
labour to procure it, not reasonably to be expected 
from heavy tempered and overburdened animals.— 
The most remarkable instance of incongruity be- 
twixt the fleece and the soil which I ever observed, 
was near to the road which passes from Downham 
in Norfolk to Brandon. ‘The pasture was one of 
the thinnest kind, and the flock evidently a mongrel 
breed, in which the blood of the Norfolk race was 
mingled with that of the heavy polled sheep fre- 
+ eo found in some of the neighbouring marshes. 

erhaps the farmer might possess a quantity of 
ticher land to which this breed of sheep was well 
adapted, and that it was merely an accidental cir- 
cumstance which occasioned them to be observed 
upon a soil so thin and unproductive; it behoves us 
therefore to suspend our censures, and tu give the 
shepherd credit for a more considerable degree of 
judgment than he appeared to possess. We can 
seldom observe the converse of this case, because 
small fleeces, when grown upon rich soils, are gene- 
rally improved by them, and we suppose that the 
shepherd will always stock his land in the full pro- 
portion that it will carry. Plenty, health and ease, 
we repeat, are always favourable to the fleece; but 
hunger, illness and excessive fatigue are calculated 
to destroy it. Surely, from all the varieties of sheep 
which exist in the island, a breed might be procured 
adapted to the circumstances of every farm. ‘The 
grazier who possesses one suited to his own land, 
should prize it very highly, and be éareful lest he 
increase the weight of his fleece more rapidly than 
he improve the quality of the pasture. 

Frequently we find wool which has been evident- 
ly produced without a sufficient supply of those nu- 
tritious juices, which render the pile close, pliable 
and soft; and the mixture sometimes used as a re- 
medy for this defect, and which on some accounts 
is a very excellent substitute, produces effects upon 
the staple which render it less fit for the process of 
manufacture. The oil which the mixture contains 
is most certainly useful; but the tar, a dirty and 





tenacious substance, adheres to the wool so-closely 
as frequently to corrode the hair, rendering the part 
to which it was immediately applied thin, rough 
and weak, When affected by the filthy custom of 
smearing, the pile is less capable of acquiring the 
softer and more delicate tints, which it is so often 
desirable to communicate to the different articles of 
the woollen manufacture. A portion of that dirt, 
which it obstinately retains through every previous 
process, is dissolved amongst the ingredients of the 
dyeing vat, and disqualifies them for communicat- 
ing that vivid lustre which they would have afford- 
ed to a purer wool,even though the artist sypply 
his pans with a much larger proportion of the co- 
louring materials. In the subsequent processes of 
the manufacture, this filthy staple produces much 
greater inconvenience, and is subject to more con- 
siderable waste than the purer pile, even though we 
make every reasonable allowance for the weight of 
dirt which it obviously contains; in the jenny and 
the loom, the machines employed in spinning and 
weaving it, more dexterity and patience are required 
of the work -people, and the cluth which it prodaces 
is inferior in its quality, and smaller in quantity, 
than might have been obtained from the same pile 
in a pure state. These objections to tar, when itis 
applied to wool as a substitute for the yolk of the 
sheep, are collected chiefly from the clothier’s ac- 
count of it, and appear abundantly sufficient to 
prompt him to require a less pernicious mixture.— 
The only circumstance which can be mentioned as 
a counterbalance to these objections, is the consis- 
tency which it gives to oil or other gieasy substan- 
ces with which it is mingled, whereby they are re- 
tained among the pile, althouzh exposed to the heat 
of the animal and the detersive influence of the 
rain. But if it be desirable, in all substitutes of this 
kind, to imitate as nearly as possible the combina- 
tions of nature, we should apply to the growing 
pile a thick coating of soap in all casés where the 
sheep is incapable, from the peculiarity of its con- 
stitution, of yielding a sufficient quantity of yolk to 
secure a valuable fleece. ‘To this the shepherd will 
most reasonably object the heavy expense to which 
such an application of a highly taxed article, if not 
entitled to the legal drawback, would subject him, 
and the great readiness with which it would sepa- 
rate from the fleece when moistened by the showers 
or the dew. It might be asked, are there no means 
of furnishing the fleece with the power of retaining 
the soap, notwithstanding the moisture to which it 
is exposed? But having pointed out the pernicious 
effects of tar, the wool-grower who is much better 
acquainted with the peculiarities of sheep, will find 
aremedy. It might perhaps be attended with some 
advantages, if the graziers in the southern parts of 
the island, especially those whose flocks do not rea- 
dily yield a copious supply of healthy yolk, or are 
exposed to the influence of a chalky soil, would imi- 
tate their brethren in the north, and furnish the 
sheep with an artificial pabulum of wool. 

Some who have had the best opportunities of ob- 
serving the nature of sheep and the growth of wool, 
have doubted if the age of the animal affects the 
fleece; and those who have but few of observing 
growing pile, are very liable to be mistaken, when 
they attribute effects noticed in the fleece to causes 
which are supposed to have existed in the animal. 
Yet there are few persons conversant with long 
wool who do not consider the age of sheep, and 
especially that of ewes, as one circumstance tend- 
ing to reduce the value of the staple. The hog 
wool, or the first fleece produced by a lamb more 
than a year old, was greatly esteemed under the 
old medes of manufacture; and had not the ma- 
chinery recently adopted rendered it desirable to 
obtain staples of a uniform length, which is not so 
easily effected in this class of fleeces as in those 
obtained from wether sheep, it would still maintain 
its pre-eminence, as it does in all places where the 





yarn is spun by the hand. It works better 
that of older sheep, being more plastic, soft an 
fine. If the opinion of staplers be correct, the sheen 
in extreme old age appears to lose the facult of 
producing a valuable wool; for there certainly ‘4 
kind of fleece, supposed to be yielded by old ‘ew, ‘ 
which possesses but few gobd qualities. Tn 
coats the hair is hard and glittering, was evident 
produced in scanty yolk, the staples separate waa 
from each other, and the wool dies in the bowl. 
This technical phrase is but ill expressed in com 
mon language, if we say that thé staples easily sink 
in a mixture of hot water and dissolved soa and 
that they contract a shaggy and shrivelled app ‘ 
ance. Such wool, notwithstanding the utmost care 
will exhibit symptoms of bad workmanship, even jg 
the first stage of the manufacture, and the labou 
necessary to fit it for the spinning wheel costs § 
per cent. more than ts paid for wool of better Gab 
ty. The improvement of long wool, therefore: 
should commence with the banishment of all such 
leeces from the flocks. If their bad qualities be 
really concomitants of age, the remedy is discoyep 
ed and at hand. Evenin the shorter kind of fleeces 
the effects of age are sometimes observable, but 
they are not attended with the same degree of ip 
convenience in the manufacture of woollens ag jp 
that of worsteds; they are seen without regret, and 
sometimes even pass through the hands of the sta: 
pler without being noticed. 

While speaking of cultivated wool, it would bg 
proper to mention the diseases to which it is liable, 
were they not in general closely connected with the 
unhealthy state of the animal. A sickly sheepab 
ways yields an inferior fleece, and the shepherd 
who is fortunate enough to restore it to a healthy 
condition, produces a correspondent effect upon the 
pile. ‘The scab, though very pernicious to the st» 
ple of long wool, can scarcely be considered asa 
disorder of the fleece so much as an inconvenienee; 
and the winter stain, a greenish hue which the weal 
sometimes assumes, is most commonly communk * 
cated to the fleece of a sheep very low in flesh, 
pinched by hunger, and chilled by the bitter winds 
of winter. ‘The tendency of the coat to felt upoa 
the back of the sheep, is a very curious property of 
wool, and deserves more minute attention thanit 
has yet received. It appears in some cases tobe | 
the effect of blood, is almost entirely confined to 
the larger sort of fleeces, and seldom affects them 
until the pile be about half grown. With the capse 
of cotting in the pile 1 am utterly unacquainted, and * 
should be happy to receive information. 

The circumstances which have contributed to 
the culture of wool, arrange themselves in two die 
tinct classes, and we have mentioned the most im 
portant of both; those whose influence is direc 
immediately to the fleece, and those which are 
culated to rouse the attention of its proprietor 
From the first, when not connected with the latter, 
we can expect only partial and unimportant altera- 
tions; but when the shepherd, desirous to ascertain 
how far he can improve both his sheep and theit 
fleeces, seizes upon the indescribable powers of 
generative nature, always acting by constant laws, 
and converts even these to his purpose, it is impos- 
sible to assign the limits that shall restrict his pro- 
gress. The British shepherd has every enco 
ment to tread with confidence the field opening 
fore him, for there never was a period from the da 
of Casar (who introduced the manufacture,) until 
now, when so many enlivening circumstances cot 
spired to prompt and to direct him. ‘The applica- 
tion of machinery in its most perfect form to the 
woollen manufacture; the increase of wealth 
in this country and abroad; the general adoption of 
fine cloth as an article of dress; of the coarser fa- 
brics for humberless purposes almost new; 
amazing extension of the foreign trade; the increat 
ing spirit of speculation among the British mer 
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ghants; the growing skill of the manufacturer; the 


i natural science and experimental taste 
erg vt ranks of our superior graziers, com- 
bine to promote his success, and assure Us that im- 

vement must shortly be made, in the fleeces of 
po country, which will surprise by their magnitude 
ratily by the paged of their or ang 
soin although not the first in attempting to im- 
Take & sative stock of sheep by the selection of 
Preign breeds, now pushes the intermixture of 
blood with a spirit, which promises to distance 
even those, who started long before her in the com- 
tition for perfection, The exertions of foreigners, 
Ptued of allaying ber ardour, should stimulate to 
redoubled industry; should provoke the old English 
ride, and render ber shepherds as ambitivus of 
distinction for the beauty of the fleece, as the ma- 
pufacturer is for the superiority of workmanship. 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEP 


° SHELTERS. 


Almost every suggestion, connected with agricul- 
ture, although apparently of no great moment, leads 
to some important result, either by exciting inqui- 

,» Or, as affording some degree of information. 
You have numerous correspondents of experience 
and ability, nor has your publication of the Farmer 
failed of having done much in aid of agriculture, 
which is rapidly-assuming that rank and station 
which the God of nature intended the most inno- 
cent and useful occupation should assume. At this 

riod one of our conceited dandies does not bear 
in the scale of society, the relative proportion by 
the side of a plain long waist-coated farmer, which 
he used to do, even within my remembrance, by 
one hundred per cent. Without further digres- 
sion, if some of your correspondents who lave the 
advantage of long experience, would amuse them- 
selves by affording to the public the advantage of 
their observations and experience upon the subject 
of my short note, [ have no doubt it would be ac- 

table to many of your readers. 
“Tan but a young farmer practically, and just 
commencing to build stables for my sheep, nor dol 
know that | have chosen the best plan. My inten- 
tion is to erect them about twelve or fifteen feet in 
width, leaving them tolerably open at the sides, and 
which will afford every facility for air to pass freely 
through. The height I have fixed is fourteen feet 
from the ground, which will afford room above for 
food, affording for it protection with very trifling ex- 
pense, and save trouble and waste in bringing it from 
astack, The floor I intend shall be of clean sand, 
which, kept in a moist state becomes compact, 
rounded in centre and raised five or six inches 
above the surrounding surface, so that no water 
shall pass into my stable or sheds; or a small ditch 
pe Pay around the whole to carry of such 
as falls from the eaves. My intention is, not to af- 
ford to my sheep any litter whatever, but at certain 

iods, say once or twice a week, have the ma- 
nure which is dropped removed, and the sand 
scrapped off clean, which will afford my sheep a 
cool, clean and not an uncomfortable bed. It would 
not be attended with very great labour to have a 
spare heap of sand, and when the floor was cleaned 
off, let a wheelbarrow load be taken in and spread, 
as Our grandmothers used to sand their floors. 

ere manure was wanted (and I am one of those 
who believe there is no place upon this earth, even 
the rich bottoms of the Ohio and Mississippi, where 
it is not) the sand thus occasionally scraped off 
incompounded as it would be, if preserved would 
be of the highest value as manure. Nothing could 
exceed it for our onion patches in our gardens. 

I would build of frame, and fix the sills a proper 
height for troughs from which to feed. My foun- 
dations of brick pillars placed at eight or ten feet 

istance, so as to admit a free passage for the air 





under fhe whole building, between the pillars. ‘The 
length of such a building may be proportioned to 
the number of ewes to be sheltered, (1 do not think 
wethers, in our climates require it.) Suppose the 
building twelve feet in width, [ would have in the 
centre a small room, which need not be more 
than eight feet by twelve, from which to feed, and 
let the apartments for the sheep extend from each 
side of it. Or you might let them extend at right 
angles from each square, of your feeding room in 
the centre, in the form of a -+-. 

Such, sir, is my intended plan of a stable for my 
sheep, and should you deem it worthy of vour no- 
lice sufficient to give it publicity, and it meet the 
observation of some one more experienced, as I 
have no doubt you have many such among your 
readers, | feel confident they will receive the thanks 
of many, who are like myself, yet in their noviciate, 
if they will take the trouble of pointing out the im- 
perfections, and suggesting improvements of the 
plan.* 

I am among the number who take no small plea- 
sure in witnessing the rapid strides which agricul- 
ture is making, to assume her stgtion upon the right 
of the column of moral force. While every se- 
partment should meet the good wishes of all, it ap- 
pears to me that wool constitytes an essential item 
in the sum of a nation’s prosperity. 1 read with no 
small feeling an account of the celebration of the 
anniversary of our Independence at your place. 
But, sir, how would it have comported with the 
feelings of so numerous an assemblage of patriot 
citizens, that one more should have been added to 
the cars, and upon its stage have presented a 
company of native Americans, engaged in the ma- 
vufacture of Spanish, Saxony or even South Ame- 
rican wool? Would it not have looked like having 
commenced at the wrong end of the heap to husk 
ourcorn? The same may be said of hemp, and 
flax, and iron. Although a warm friend of the ta- 
riff, yet without it, when any of these articles, say, 
iron, hemp or wool, charged with the interest of the 
muney upon the capital while in transitu, commis- 
sion and profit of the exporting merchant, export 
duty, freight, insurance with a double profit to the 
importer, can be imported from Europe, and in our 
markets undersell the productions of our own soil, 
it shows that there is some deficiency among us. 
Although I hope in God, never to be driven even to 
anticipate the period, when the freemen of Ameri- 
ca shall be compelled to labour as the peasants of 
Europe for a half ration, yet, have we not passed 
the limits which our peculiar advantages extend to 
us? Why-sir, take for example an acre of land 
employed in the production of wool, it is tythed by 
the parson, tythed by the landlord, tythed by the 
parish poor, and tythed by his majesty, through 
every letter of the alphabet, and yet the wool 
charged with such a number and variety of im- 
post and exactions, holds a rivalry in our own 
markets over our owa produce, where the name of 
taxes is hardly known. If, sir, our people would 
consider the vast superiority of their condition over 
every other people upon earth, we shouid hear no 
more grumbling about hard times, and by the im- 
provements in agriculture, to which necessity has 
driven others, we should present the spectacle ap- 
proaching nearer to Eden’s primitive abundance, 
than ever was presented even by the fertile valleys 
of Italy. We have every thing, except, that we 
should more generally awake and urge forward the 





(* Of the plan we presume not to express an opinion, 
but if there be objections to any part of it; we doubt 
not they could be pointed out by the experience of 
some of our correspondents. ‘If it were not invidious 
or otherwise improper, we could.at once name.a dozen 
gentlemen, amongst them, one belonging to the writer’s 
own state, who could suggest any improvement, if any, 
of which his plan is suseeptible, we solicit their atten- 


‘ball of agricultural improvewent with acce 





rated 
force. 


I did not think, sir, that when f commenced this 
which I intended for a short communication, that. 
should wander so far from my sheep-pen; however, 
if my remarks shall induce one individual to a com- 
parative examination of his advantages, and shall 
exert an influence to induce him to the full improve- 
ment of them, his example shall be worth to bis 
neighbours more than my sheep-pen to me, and 
more to him than the price of ten years subserip- 
tion for your paper, At any rate. you have it just 
as it is, with the single remark, that a distant 
anonymous writer enjoys the advantage of being 
exempt! from having his practice compared with his 
preaching. H. B. 
Dayton, Ohio 1828. 





DROUGHT. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF STIRRING THE SURFACE OF THE 
FaRTH AS A RELIEF AGAINST Droucur. 

This is a trite subject, and one which we are 
aware has been long since settled by intelligent cul- 
tivators in all countries, It was very familiar to 
gardeners, and the cause of the superior produc- 
tion of gardens over fie}d- culture, may bé attribut- 
ed in part to the more frequent application of the 
hoe and spade, Yet it is true that a great number 
of farmers deny the proposition, and disapprove the 
practice. ‘They think it dangerous to plough and 
hoe in the time of extreme drought and heat, while 
our own experience of twenty years has convinced 
us that it-is much superior as a remedy against 
drought than watering, in the limited manner in 
which that‘must always be applied. There has 
never been a season in our memory in_ which 
there was a greater necessity for the application 
of all remedies against droughts, than the pre- 
sent. 'Vhe drought was not only of longer dura- 
tion, but it took place when the plants were least 
able to resist it, not having sent their roots in quest 
of nourishment far, wide and deep. ‘The early fo- 
liage also, more tender and more liable to wilt ua- 
der a scorching sun and a drying wind. 

In this extraordinary season, | had a small pateh 
of early potatoes planted in a warm and sandy soil, 
purposely to procure an early crop; the soil was at 
least three quarters pure sand, mixed with some 
food for plants among the sand. The severe drought 
threatened a total loss of the crop. The potato 
stalks were feeble,drawn up, scarcely larger than 
goose quills, and I expected every day to see them 
wither; all hopes of a crop were abandoned. 1 
thought that they were the fair subjects of a despe- 
rate experiment. On one of the hottest and dryest 
days, 1 gave them a thorough ploughing, passing 
the plough four times through each row; first plough-. . 
‘ing two furrows from the hills, as near the roots as 
possible, without throwing out the seed potatoes, 
and then returning the loam or earth instantly back 
by two other furrows. No rain intervened for ten 
days. In three days after the potatoes changed 
their colour; they started afresh, as if they had re- 
ceived the benefit of ample showers, while not a 
drop of rain had fallen. : 

The dews, which were abundant, settled w 
the new turned earth, while, before the ploughing, 
no moisture had been apparent. 

The last fact, though it cannot have escaped the 
notice of the most careless cultivator, lias not been 
as yet explained. We can easily see, that a soil, 
rendered porous, would more readily and easily 
convey its moisture to the roots, It becomes like a 
sponge, and readily permits the moisture to 
between ifs particles, But it is not yet ee 
why it attracts the moisture. Perhaps, however, 
this may be owing to its presenting.a much greate 
surface to the moist air ef the night, 
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Perhaps some of the experiments of our distin- 
‘guished countryman, Dr. Wells, a physician of Lon- 
on, who rendered himself conspicuous by his re- 
marks on dew, may tend to explain this fact, though 
it is not my purpose now to examine the theery. 

Every. man who feels an interest in the question, 
ean satisfy himself at once by stirring a small pieee 
of the earth, in a time of severe drought; and if he 

does not find it in the morning more filled with 
moisture than the undisturbed ground in its vicini- 
ty, let him continue a disbeliever. 

But there is another mode, and it is one which | 
have never seen suggested, by which | apprehend 
the stirring of the surface, and making it light and 

rous, is beneficial in great droughts. It is this: 
Fight porous bodies are bad conductors of heat; 

rhaps because they have more air between their 
interstices. ‘The facts are familiar to us. Metallic 





bodies acquire an intense heat under the rays of 
the sun; so do stones, in proportion to their density. 
The earth, when very compact, will become ex 
ceedingly hot; but garden loam, which is very po- 
rous, remains cool at noon-day, two inches below 
the surface. I believe, therefore, that moving the 
surface, and keeping it in a light and porous state, 
enables it to resist the heat of the sun’s rays; that the 
air between the particles of earth communicates 
the heat more slowly, than the particles themselves 
do when in close contact. 

Such is my theory; but I am an enemy of theo- 
ries. I always distrust them; I look only to facts; 


and having observed that a slight covering of half 


an inch of sea weed would preserve my strawber- 
ries from drought, which can only arise from its 
lying so loose on the surface, | have been led to in- 
fer that the undoubted fact, that soil, in a loose pul- 





verized state, resists drought, is owing to 
cause—to the slowness with which the beet ora 
solar.rays is communicated to the roots. Bat 
the theory sound, or unsound, I am persuaded that 
every farmer will find that the free use of his 
and hoe, ip time of severe drought, will be of . 
value to him than as much manure as that labour 
would purchase. [ have been always convineed 
from my experience as an horticulturist, that the 
great secret of cultivation consists in making the 
soil porous. In raising exotic plants, we know it fp 
be true, and our flower pots are always supplied 
with soil the most porous which we can obtain, 
The farmer may borrow light from an occupatigy 
which he looks upon with disdain, but which serves 
to elucidate and explain the secrets of vegetation , 
[¥V: E. Farmer. 
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REFERENCES. 
A. Mr. Parmentier’s house. 
B. Labourers’ houses. 
C. Tool and work house. 
D. Barn. 
E. Green-houses. 
F. Hot-heds. 
G. Place where plants remain 
in the summer time. 
H. Herbaceous Plant garden. 
I. Rustic Arbour. 
K. French Saloon. 
L. Nectarine and Peach trees 
alley. 
M. Pear trees alley. 
N. Apple trees alley. 
O. Plum trees alley. 
P. Cherry trees alley. 
1. Vines, . . 10 
2. Rose trees,. - . . 2 
$. Ornamental trees, 7 sqrs. 
4 Peach trees, 4 do. 
5. Apple trees, $ do. 
6. Plum trees, 2 do. 
7. Pear trees, 4 do. 
8. Cherry trees, $ do. 
9. Imported Fruit t 5 do. 
trees, 
10. Young Vines, 6 do. 
11. Quince stock, 1 do. 
12. Monthly Straw- 
berries, t sae 
© Place where the manure 
and the weeds are 
lected. 
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MAP 
or 
Mr. Anprew Parmentier's 
HORTICULTURAL AND BOTANIC 
GARDEN, 


At Brooklyn, (Long Island,) 2 miles from the 


. City of New York; 
Containing twenty-four acres. 
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~ Jn a late excursion to the eastward, having re- 
’ a call and an invitation from the amiable 
and worthy proprietor, we were much gratified by 


it from Broadway is very easy by means of the 
deam ferry boats across the Kast river, that are in 
such constant motion as to give rise to scarcely a 
moment’s delay of the passenger. ‘They, in fact, 
ynite the two cilics so completely, that for four 
cents the space is passed over much quicker and 
ith less fatigue than were the street unbroken. — 

Ma. Pagmentifse’s est:blishment is laid out in 
landscape style, and serves as a specimen of the 
advantage that may be taken of the various shades 
and varieties of trees and shrubbery. 

A general map of Mr. Parmentier’s Garden and 
Nursery is here presented, by which it will be seen 
that the walks begin at the Mansion House and go 
to a place called the Rustic Arbour, from the top 
of which you have a fine view of the surrounding 
country, the city and the bay, including the quaran- 
tine ground. ‘Ihe visiter comes afterwards to a 
French saloon, environed by standard grafted um- 
brella locusts. In the middle of the saloon is an 
oval spot, filled with China monthly roses, bordered 
by a hedge of European privet, kept at the height 
p poms foot; and this place, in regular style, makes 
a good contrast with the irregularity of the rest of 
the orhamental garden. From this situation we saw 
his large vineyard, containing, as Mr. P. told us, 
from ten to eleven thousand grape vines, in a flou- 
rishing situation, and its exposure to the south 
seemed very favourable for that object. Not with- 
out its interest, is a large oak, now the only forest 
tree on the place, with a huge stone at its foot— 
both being let as lasting vestiges of the rude con- 
dition of the desart, which, under his taste and in- 
dustry, has ‘been made to blossom as the rose.” 

Near the house, are the green-houses and hot- 
beds, designated on the map by the letters E and 
F. His plants are shaded from the great heat of 
the sun by means of linen tents, which unroll ona 
fraae. ‘They are rolled up at night and on rainy 
days. Near the green-house plants we saw ever- 
bearing strawberries, without runners, loaded at 
the same time with fruit and flowers. ‘These, it 
struck us, would be an acquisition. te the south, 
where they would be in bearing nearly all the year; 
but Mr. Parmentier thinks, by experience, that they 
do better when somewhat shaded. They were 
highly favoured and well tasted, and being without 
runners, the roots might be divided and planted on 
the borders of garden squares. ‘The white kind, 
which he has lately introduced, are said to be most 
esteemed in France—not so with us. The rest of 
the garden, containing in the whole 24 acres, ‘is 
kept for nurseries of fruit and ornamental trees, as 
designated on the map. Order and cleanliness pre- 
vailed throughout, and we are well assured that 
the publick may rely on the genuineness of the 
trees, and the integrity with which they will be 
served, 

Mr. P. showed us his port folio of drawings of 
landscape gardens, and of divers ornaments in rus- 
tic style—hermitages, rotundas, &c., which we 
viewed with much pleasure; especiaily the picture 
of the one he has executed for Elisha W. King, Esq 
of Pelham manor, Westchester county, N. York. 

We went also to visit the celebrated Linnzan 
Botanic Garden of W. Prince, Esq at Flushing, but 
the shortness of the time we had to spare, and the 
intense heat of the mid-day sun when we reached 
it, made it impracticable to see a tythe of its rich 
and various contents; and denied us altogether the 
opportunity of examining the extensive establish- 
ment opposite (o it, conducted by Messrs, Mills and 
Prince. Of the former the reader will find a bet- 
ter description than we could give in the American 
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FAMILY SPINNERS. 


[We are sure the writer of the enclosed will ex- 
cuse us for publishing the following, though it may 
have been intended-ouly as a hint to ourselves. ‘The 
fact -it communicates -will be interesting to our 
southern friends, who, happily, as we think, seem 
determined to manufacture within their families, as 
far as possible, all essential articles of domestic 
consuniption. It is much better to begin in this 
small way, than to hazard large sums in manufac- 
tories for the fabrication of such articles as are lia- 
ble to ruinous depreciation by alterations of the 
tariff. A law of five lines may make that business 
ruinous to-morrow which is flourishing to-day. It 
behoves them, therefore, to move cautiously—make 
in their own houses all they can, and put little at 
hazard.) - ¥ 

Mr. SKINNER: Gallatin, Ten., August 4, 1828. 

Sir,—We have had in coma.on use, in this part 
of the country, for some time past,a small spinning 
machine, which I do not recollect to have seen no- 
ticed in the American Farmer. It was invented by 
one of our citizens a few years ago, and I believe 
he obtained a patent. I have had one of them for 
the last twelve months. Mine is about 4 feet high. 
$4 feet long, and 2 feet wide. At one end there is 
a gin with six saws, at the other end are as many 
spindles, with a spool on each, fo receive the spun 
yarn—and in the middle are placed two cylindrical 
cards,as near each other as may be, without touch- 
ing. ‘I'hé seed cottun is placed in the gin--the 
spinner takes the handle, and turns away until the 
spools are filled, taking care to mend the threads if 
any should break; and in this way a woman can 
spin five times as much as she can on the common 
avheel and cards. ‘Ihe number of spindles may be 
increased, or diminished, at pleasure—six is the 
most common. ‘The machines cost $20 for ¢ach 
spindle. ‘I'he price will be less when the supply 
equals the demand. 

If it is desired, some of our mechanics will send 
you a particular description of one of these ma. 
chines, ‘The original model, I suppose, is in the 
Patent office at Washington city. Since the first 
invention some valuable improvements have been 
made. The quality of the thread is excellent—the 
finest is an eight-hundred. . 

Uniil pooteater we were suffering from drought. 
Last evening we had a plentiful rain, and our crops 
are now very fine. 

Yours, respectfully, 
ELIJAH BODDIE. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR RINGING SWINE. 

To prevent swine from digging in the soil, the 
best method is to cut the two tendons of their 
snouts with a sharp knife, about an inch and a half 
from the nose. ‘This may be done with little pain, 
and no prejudice to the animal, when about two or 
three months old. ‘The eommon practice of re- 
straining them by rings fixed in the snout, is pain- 
ful and troublesome; they must be replaced as often 
as they give way, and that happens so frequently, 
that rings afford but little security against the 
nuisance. [Lo 

[By pressing down the snout, the tendon which 
gives it flexibility and power is easily discovered, 
and a single prick with a sharp knife, severs it, and 
leaves the hog without the power of rooting for- 
ever after. ‘lhe experiment is readily made.] 





Before you make a promise, consider well its im- 
portance, and ascertain whether you can perform 
it, 


INLAND NAVIGATION,, «» .. 
NortHean Section or tHe Usiren Sratzs. . 
In my last communication on the Erie and Wel- 
land Canals, the following prediction was made. 
‘“The day is approaching by not slow’ advance, 
when the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, will 
be demanded by the bro of the north-western 
sections of the United States, and demanded in a 
voice, which neither the governments, United 
States or British, will be able to disregard.” 
‘The probability of such a state of things, coming 
into existence, at a period much too near the 
sent, for European political calculators; sate I 
hope made manifest by the subjoined 

Asa physical section of the earth, the basin of 
St. Lawrence, extends from the southern sources 
of Maumee of Lake Erie, N. lat. 40° 95, to the 
sources of Black and Bustard rivers; falling into 
the north side of the gulf of St. Lawrence, N, lat. 
52° 25; and in lon. from cape Whittle of Labrador, 
17° KE. from Washington city, to the sources of St. 
Louis river, of Lake Superior, 17° W. from Wash- 
ington city. ‘The. general direction of this basin, 
from the ocean is S. W. by W., about 1500 miles. 
Measured by the Rhumbs, the results are; 


Rhumbs between. Square miles, 
40° and 41 ° . ° 3,686 
“0;.° @-. ° . ° 21,780 
42 “ 43  * See 
48 “ 44 , . . ° 49.224 
44 * 45 ° ° . . 58,752 
a eee 
46 “ 47 0 0 |e en 
47 “ 48 ., ° . : 81,875 
48 “ 49 ° é : - $2,140 
49 “« 50. ° ° : 28,328 
50 “ 51 . . . - $6,792 
a8 ° ‘ ° 18,096 

Total area é ‘ A : 514,661 
This table exhibits the extent and geographical 


position of St. Lawrence basin, without reference 
to political subdivision; the water surface is ex- 
pressed in round numbers. 

‘Table of the superfices of the Lakes and Rivers 
in St. Lawrence Basin. 


Mecn length, Meon breadth. Ares in square 
m 





Lake Superior . 3800 . . 80 . . 24,000 
‘Huron ees - 19,000 
Michigan ... $00 - 50 .  . 25,000 
Erie ..- . 230 - $3 . . 8,050 
Ontario . . . . 180 so... 5,400 
St. Lawrence, and 

other minor rivers, , 
and smaller lakes, " 1,500 
Amount of. water area, ; “ . 79,950 

Deducting, therefore, 72,950 from 514,661 square 


miles, we have 441,711, as the land area of St. 
Lawrence basin. Of this immense region the re- 
spective portions possessed by the United States 
and Great Britain, are very nearly as 29 to the lat- 
ter, and 15 to the former gc~ernment, or not very 
far from a proportion of two to one: but, when the 
advantages of climate, contiguity tobe Mississippi 
basin, and to the central tide rivers of the United 
States, are brought into the estimate, the smaller 
section of the St. Lawrence ‘basin has a very de- 
cided preponderating value as a commercial and 
agricultural surface. " 

‘Taken as a whole, the extent of the great Cana- 
dian basin, will best appear by comparison. It is 
nearly equal to the Spanish Peninsula, France and 
the British islands combined; and what many will 
feel disposed to doubt, the St. Lawrence basin is 
fully capable by nature to sustain an equal, or I had 








Farmer of the 15th iust. 
Ep. Am. Faames. 


Never advise a man to go to war, or to marry. 


almost asserted a superior to the aggre- 
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gate of Spain, France and Great Britain. ‘Those 
three sections of the earth, now (1828) contain 65 
million of inhabitants, or a distributive aggregate 
population of abeut 140 to the square mile. An 
equal density on the Canadian basin would give a 
total of 61,700,000. 

Compared with the United States, the basin of 
St. Lawrence exceeds in area, the whole Atlantic 
States, as 5 to 3 very nearly. “Che Atiantic states 
on a surface of ebout 260,000 square miles, sus- 
tains at present it is probable 10,000,000 of inhabr- 
tants, or say 38 to the square mile. If the Cana- 
dian basin, was even thus populated, the aggregate 
would be nearly 17 nullion. 

To those of my readers who collect evidence be- 
fore forming their opinions, the preceding will ex- 
cite to farther examination into the pecoliar causes, 
which have effected an unparalleled increase of 
population in the United States and Canada; and 
again, into the peculiar causes, which must operate 
to place a density around the Canadian lakes, be- 

ond a general mean. ‘The British provinces of 
eee and Lower Canada, contained in 1763, 
about 70,000 inhabitants; in 1775, 90,000; in 1514, 
$35,000, and at present, 1828, from every concur- 
rent data, about 500,000. ‘The United States part 
of the basin, comprised in Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, con- 
tains an aggregate, little if any less than that of the 
two Canadas. We may consequently assume one 
million as the existing population of St. Lawrence 
basin. 

In 1775, or fifty-three years past, this region sus- 
tained, scattered settlements from Mingan to De- 
troit, peopled by less than 100,000 persons, doub- 
Jing in 15 years very nearly. ‘To be within bounds, 
however, we shall here assume a period of 20 
years; and on that certainly too far extended base 
of calculation, the Canadian basin will comprise in 
another half century, 8 millions of inhabitants:— 
It would be more consonant with existing data to 
say 12 millions; bot with the former moderate ac- 
cumulation, one half at least in the United States, 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence will be as 
completely a matter of course, as it will be for that 
stream to flow into the Atlantic ocean. Leaving 
nevertheless, potitical revolutions to their course in 
the current of time, we shall proceed with our geo- 
graphical view of St. Lawrence. 

It is rather diflicuit to fix, with any very great 
precision, the real mouth of St. Lawrence, a line 
drawn from Cape Rosier in Gaspe of New Bruns- 
wick, touching the western point of the island of 
Anticosti, and extended to Mingan in Labrador, 
seems the natural termination of this great river. In 
order to enable the reader to follow the subsequent 
descriptions with more facility and clearness, the fol- 
lowing table of stationary distances is inserted. 


West point of Anticosti to Cape Carriboeuf, m. 100 


Black river from N.W. . ; - . 50—150 
Brestard river from N.W. . A ; 10—160 
Betsiamitisriverfiom N.W. > . 12-172 
Mouth of Saguenay river from N. W. 70—242 
Isle au Coudre, —. p q ; . 55—297 
Lower point of the Island of Orleans, . 27—$824 
Head of the Island of Orleans, » 21—845 
QUEBEC, ear.” » = % - 7—332 
Mouth of Chaudiere river from S. EF. . 6—358 
St. James Cartier river, and village on 

the N. W. ; ‘ . 4 ‘ 25—$383 
Richelieu Rapids, ‘ ; ’ ; 4—3587 
Sta. Anoa, river and village on the N W. 20—407 
Mouth of the river Beeancour from S. FE 20—4.7 


Town of ‘Three Rivers, mouth of St. 
Maurice river, fions the N. W. and head of 


tide water, ‘ R : 5—432 
Lower ent) of Lake St. Peter, 12—444 
Mouths of St. Francis and Yamassee ri- 

vers, tubing neatly together into the 

south side of lake St. Peter, . 16—460 








‘Town of William Henry, mouth of Cham- 
bly river, from the 5. and head of lake 
St. Peter, . . . : ° . 
Lower point of the island of Montreal, 
City of Montreal, ; : : : 


12—472 
80—502 
15—517 


Village of La Chine, . ~. * ‘ 6—523 
Heau of lake St. Louis, : P 17—540 
Kapids aux Cedres, ‘ ‘ - 4—544 
Lower end of lake St. Francis, . 8—552 
Baudet river and limit on the N“W. side of 

St. Lawrence, between the two Canadas, 12—564 


Mouth of St. Regis mver, N. lat. 45, and * 
northern limit of the Lnited States on St. 
Lawrence, . ‘ ‘ r ‘ 

Natrows at the lower end of Long Sault 
Rapids, P ‘ " . ‘ ° 

Liead of Long Sault Rapids, —. - 

Uxgdensburg, atthe mouth of Oswegatchie 
river, St. Lawrence county, New York, 

Prescott in Grenyille county, Upper Ca- 
nada, a » ° ° ° ‘ 

Biockville, Leeds county, Upper Canada, 
anu lower end of ‘Thousand Islands, . 

Gananogui river, Upper Canada, 

Kingstun, and lower extremity of lake 
Untario, 


1S—582 


16—598 
16—614 


25—639 
1—640 


12—652 
27—679 


° ‘ . . ‘ - 16—695 

From these distances we find the tide rising in 
St. Lawrence 472 niles above the island of Anti- 
cost, and if that in the Amazon is excepted, the 
bighest known tide, exceeding that in the Hudson, 
wore than three to one. to the distance of 223 
uuies abuve the bead of tides, intu lake Ontario the 
rise is 231 feet. ‘Ihe elevation terminates, howe- 
ver, in great part near Ogdensburg, as the level ol 
lake Ontario is but very litthe above that of St. 
Lawrence at the head of the Galloupe islands, 5 
wiles below that village. ‘Ihe obstructions to an 
easy buat navigation of St. Lawrence, commences 
descending below Ontario, by Rapids at the Galloupe 
islands. ‘he common lake vessels used un Onta- 
rio are navigated to and from Ogdensburg, as are 
those of 600 tons burthen, upwards to Montreal. 
‘The intermediate space of 122 miles is all that 
would demand a canal to open a complete and un- 
embarrassed navigation of the lower part of this 
tumense basin to the ocean, from the mouth of Ni- 
agara river. 

‘To describe the various rapids and shoals be- 
tween Ogdensburg and Montreal, would, without 
ab accompanying map, convey but a vague idea of 
the real features of the river. From an actual ex- 
awination of the New York shore of St. Lawrence, 
in 1818, I could not avoid the conclusivn, that a 
canal along its shore would be a cheaper improve- 
ment than any works made in the channel. ‘This 
river indeed in one respect presents lewer obstacles 
to works, either in or along its channel, than any 
other of the North American streams. It i. entire- 
ly exempt from sudden rise, and from excessive in- 
undations, ‘The extremes of its rise and fall ina 
period of a century, would at the utmost fall within 
4 leet, the rise and fall very slow. 

‘The component materials of its shores are in 
must places solid rock, in some places marshes oc- 
cur, but in general the banks rise by an elegant 
sweep from the water margin; the course in a re- 
markable manner, direct from S.W.to N. EE. 
such a design would not dppear too vast, | should 
at once say, canal lines from tide water at Mon- 
treal, to join the New York canals in both direc- 
tions would be the most eligible tuprovement, and 
particularly towards Erie. One insuperable im- 
pediment to ship navigation, Ou the Cunodian sea, 
tne prevalence of western and north-western winds, 
supermduce a necessity tur canals, “Uhis obstacle 
is beyond all human control, and added to the oth- 
er gtounds of preference given in ay last number, 
inust tu the end, as popuialiuon adVvaices decide a 
recourse tu artiticsal channels. 

Abi paper was wiitlen to call public attention 








: a 
to the vast capabilities of St. Lawrence busin, and 
not from any expectation that some of the artificial 
melierations will scon be made; but the 
sketches are perspective, and completion distant 
yet if we regard the past, we are fully warranted 
in anticipating the execution within a few years of 
works not yet designed. The people of Canada 
have constructed one canal of 6 miles, from the 
village of La Chine to Montreal, as has been shewn 
in my last, the Canada Land Company is see 
and rapidly conducting to a consummation, the 
very important Welland Canal. ‘That great work 
however, is not the only one of its kind designed ig 
Canada. ‘The design, plan and execution of anoth 
er, of little if any less consequence, will, it is 
bable speedily follow the opening of the Welland. 
From the peculiar position and indenting of the 
shores of Ontario, Erie and Huron, and the inter- 
mediate lakes and rivers, nature has offered a canal 
route which cannot be much longer neglected, If 
we suppose hingston on the lower extremity of 
lake Ontario, a point of outset, the distances to the 
centre of lake Huron will be, as expressed in the 
two subjoined tables. 


Kingston up lake Untario to port Dalhou- 
sie, at the northern locks of the Welland 


Canal, rl 2 3 : 180 
Port Maitland on lake Erie, without esti- F 
mating particular windings, ‘ 30—210 
Up lake Erie to Detroit, —. . - 245—455 
Centre of lake Huron, ‘ é - 210—665 ” 

Kingston, through the bay of Quinte to the 

mouth of ‘Trent river, ‘ 70 
Up Trent river into Rice lake, —. - 60—130 
Through Rice, and other lakes to the 

summit level between lakes Ontario and 

Huron, ‘ ‘ ‘ a ° 110—240 
Down Talbot river into lake Simcoe, . 15—255 
Outlet of lake Simcoe into Severn river, 20 
Down Severn river, into Gloucester bay 

of luke Huron, . ° ° ‘ 50—805 
Centre of lake Huron, ‘ ‘ + 150—455 


Thus we find that with all the windings and in- 
denting of the lakes and rivers, it is only 255 miles 
from the head of St. Lawrence at Kingston, by the - 
northern or lake Simcoe route, and only 455 to the 
centre of lake Huron; whilst by lake Erie, Detroit, — 
and St. Clair river it is 665 miles, difference as 1$ 
to 22 very nearly. 

The reader may again be reminded, that above 
the Falls of Niagara, no vessels drawing more than 
7 feet water can be navigated over, and intermedi- 
ately between the opper lakes; although a much 
greater, indeed an unfathomable depth exists in the 
centrai parts of Huron and Superior, yet the straits 
of St. Clair, lake St. Clair, Detroit river, and lake 
Frie, aud its harbors, all demand light vessels of 6 
or 7 feet draught. 

When the Welland Canal is opened, the common 
lake vessels will be transported from Ogdensburg 
to the Falls of St. Mary. Impeded as it is by ra- 
pids and shoals, the St. Lawrence is already navi- 
gated to an immense extent with boats, plying be- 
tween Kingston and Montreal, and for immense 
rafts of tunber, which are floated, without frequent 
loss from lake Ontario to La Chine. 1 once wit- 
nessed upwards of twenty of these enormous 
masses, guided by from 4 or 5 to 15 or 20 men, 
pass the Galloupe rapids in one day. 

A canal to pass the Falls of St. Mary with those . 
I have mentioned, would complete the necessary 
works tu open the wide spread regions of St. Law- 
rence to the Atlantic navigation. By those who 
now nothing of its real features, coldness, and 
sterility are made use of to deseribe the two Cana- 
das, and never was any description less just. I 
know no partof the earth, where more is combined 
lu invigurate, sustain, and render happy human life. 
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On an extent embracing 11 degrees of latitude, 
t difference of temperature must exist, and on 
aspace exceeding 514 thousand square miles, great 
diversity of soil must also exist. That basin now 
contains a white population, exceeding the aggre- 
te of that of the British and French North Ame- 
rican colonies in 1700, with all the inspiring stimu- 
lus given by recent and daily augmeating improve- 
ment. Whatever may be the future destiny of Ca- 
nada, a deterioration of its people either mentally 
or politically is not to be expected. ‘I'he example 
of the United States would lead us to presuppose a 
different result, and that a colony who could execute 
the Welland Canal, promises to one day assume a 
rank amongst ations of the highest order. 
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STOUTNESS OF ENGLISH HARES. 


[How much stouter the English hare than ours, 
may be seen by all the accounts of the sport they 
afford in that country where large packs of harriers 
(a dog between the fox hound and the beagle) are 
kept for hunting them and where the best pack is 
often baffled and defied for more than an - hour. 
We shall give, occasionally, a few of these accounts 
to show what fine sport they can make.] 


An Extaraorpinary Day’s Sport sy Harriers. 


Mr. Thomas Blake’s justly celebrated pack of 
harriers threw off on ‘Thursday, the 8th instant, on 
Coombe Hill, and immediately found a hare. One 
of the most certain hounds (Ruler) gave tongue, 
which was quickly answered by the whole pack; 
awey they went, the scent laying breast high, tc 
Martin Church, a distance of twelve miles, without 
a single eheck,; the hounds here came to a fault for 
a few minutes, when lo and behold! reynard (a 
smoky old duz-fox) was tallied from among the 
tomb-stones, an}, taking a final farewell of the con- 
secrated ground (where, by the by, he certainly had 
no right to int» ude), broke view in a most gallant 
style for ‘Tidpit Damerham, over a heavy country, 
to West Park, where, after running him through 
the greater part of the immense covers, he was run 
to ground, dug ont, and divided amongst the hounds. 
For the last eight miles, ‘T. Blake, Esq., who was 
on his famous hunter, Nimrod, took such astonish- 
ing leaps, as wonderfully to excite the surprise and 
admiration of every one that was up to see him. 
After the first burst, the Salisbury citizens were 
beat to a stand-still; and the clod-hoppers, who 
— at Martin, were obliged to run grinning be- 

ind. It is but justice to say, the hounds packed so 
well, that they might have been covered with a 
winnowing sheet. Returning homewards, they met 
the stragglers, and were enjoying their laugh with 
the greatest glee (being highly delighted with their 
day’s sport), when another hare jumped up in 
view—nothigg could stop the staunch-mettled 


hounds, and, after an unexpected run of one hour 
and twenty minutes, they killed. Horses and dogs, 
With the sportsmen, now cried “hold, enough;” and 
‘dusk coming on. they separated for their homes, 
resolved unanimously, at their next annual dinner, 


made a double, backed about two miles of the road, 





the first toast after “the king,” should be “iox- 
hunting.” 

A short time since, as the beagles of Mr. Cooper, 
at Seafurd, were running a hare, in gallant style, 
close to the edge of the cliff, one of the dogs, the 
best of the pack, ran over the precipice, and was 
killed. A few days afterwards, the whole of the 
above dogs, whilst in their eager pursuit of another 
hare, followed her over the clif; but the rock pro- 
jecting at about midway from the summit, they 
alighted on the shelf, and were rescued without in- 
jury; poor puss, however, fell to the bottom, and 
being unhurt, she made along the beach towards 
one of the towers, but being headed by some block- 
ade men, she turned, and went to sea, actually 
swimming half a mile befure she was overtaken by 
a boat that had put off to her assistance, and which 
rescued her from a watery grave. 

‘The harriers of ‘T. Cobley, Esq. of Colebrook, 
met a few days since at Dowrick, near Crediton, 
and, alter killing two hares (one of which ran well 
for near an hour, and then fell into the clutches of 
Young Matchless), ound a third at Priorton Barton; 
she took her first course through Dowrick, towards 
Hellions, where, being turned by a woman, she 
came back to the cover first found in; here she was 
not allowed to stop long, being closely pursued, and 
took towards Pughill; when near the village, she 


ran throngh Leesbeer, Penhay: and part of Wool- 
fardisworthy, then doubled back to Penhay Brakes. 
and Colleton Farm, when she gota little a head of 
her pursuers, and here she threw hersell into seat, but 
was soon found by old Madeap, and quickly killed, 
near Paddington Chappel, after a run of more than 
two hours, over upwards of twenty miles of ground, 
some of it the worst, for hunting, in the neighbour- 
hood. Out of a large field, only four were in at the 
death, viz. Messrs. ‘Treilett, Burrington, Smith, 
and G. Burrington, the two latter mounted on po- 
nies not exceeding thirteen hands high. 

The Pembrokeshire hunt-week was remarkable 
for the excellent sport which it produced. ‘lhe 
hounds had some capital runs, and the beautiful 
pack of dwarf beagles, belonging to Mr. Scourticld, 
rivalled them by killing two or three hares, one of 
them after a chase of ten miles, at a bursting pace. 
Messrs. Ackland and Scourtield are appointed 
stewards for next year’s meeting, (London paper. 


THD SARMWOY. 


Ba.ttimore, Frivay, August 29, 1828. 














$3 Until within the last three weeks, the season his 
‘been uncommonly favourable in this vicinity, Lat- 
ter corn in the country, and vegetables in the neigh- 
bouring gardens and the pastures are now suffering 
greviously for want of raw. ‘The weather too has 
beea for a week intensely hot,. the mercury fre- 
quently rising to 90 degrees. In New York it 
seems the weather has been very similar to what 
we have had here, as appears by the following: 

The Weather.—For many days until last Saturday 
the weather has been uncommonly agreeable for the 
season, 
herbage in the surrounding country, which during 
the present season has been so verdant and luxusi- 
ant, is beginning to wither and fade under the in- 
fluence of the drought. ‘The following is a series oi 
thermometrical observations for the last seven days. 


At present the heat is excessive, and the’ 


EF Another valauble importation — Te ae 
from the Philadeljshian papers, that Col. Powel re- 
ceived last. week, by the Alexander, another im- 
proved short horn cow, of extraordinary qualities; 
it being stated that, as appears by certiticate, she 
gave in the month of June last, 30 quarts of milk 
per day, yielding 194 pounds avoirdupois’ of buttér , 
in one week; and that she had continued to give 
milk to the time of her calving, Col.-Powel, with 
the best lights and knowledge upon the subject has 
taken extraordinary pains, and been heedless of ex- 
pense in procuring the very best of that race of cat- 
tle in England; and having made his selections 
from the herds of the must eminent breeders of 
improved short horns in that country, it may be 
fairly inferred that his own stock, for the number, 
is probably not any where equalled, 





A Beautirut New anv Userut Invention 
By Mr. Peter Laporte. 


We have in. our possession, and shall be glad to 

exhibit, a beautiful and robber-proof travelling trunk, 

made of a new material, which is thus described 

in the specification of the patentee. 

*Phis cloth is made of hemp and wire which ig 

spun together, wove and twilled in the same way 

that all other cloths are. ‘The hemp is twisted tight 
round the wires, and they are then woven together 
in the manner in which the couimon bagging is 
made. It may however, be wove tight or open to 
suit the purposes for which it may be required, and 
after this operation it should, in all cases, be painted 
on both sides; this serves to prevent the hemp from 
rotting, and the wire from rusting. You may, if 
you please, put many coats of paint upon it, (suited 
to the object) which will make the surface solid, 
smooth and elegant. ‘This cloth may be used for 
many purposes, not only for boots of stages, but for 
carpeting, sacking bottoms of bedsteads, fancy 
chairs, sofas, pannels, (or in fact bodies) or roofs of 
carriages, baskets, water buckets, for travelling 
trunks, or the security of the mails.” 

‘There would really seem to be no end to the du- 
rability of whatever is constructed of these mate- 
rials, and we know not why they may not be ap- 
plied to all the objects enumerated, as well as ya- 
rious others. ‘The trunk while it is completely im- 
penetrable, is lighter than the ordinary trunk. We 
realiy think that editors of papers, would benefit 
thé public, by the notice of this invention, whilst 
they would assuredly serve a very worthy citizen, 
by contributing to bring bis valuable invention into 
immediate use. 


(From the New York Mercantile Advertiser, August 25.) 
Late From Evropg. 


The packet ships William Thompson, and William 
Byrnes, arrived on Saturday evening from Liver- 
pool, the former having sailed on the 17th, and the 
latter on the 9th ult. . 

The most interesting of the articles of intelli- 
gence, are the improvement in the Cotton market— 
the surrender of Oporto to Don Miguel—and the 
wovewents of the Russian army. 

Our Tariff caused a good deal of excitement in 
England. Mr. Huskisson had given notice that fe 
should move ou the 17th, an address to the King, 
jor the purpose of having laid on the table any 
communications which had passed between the 
British and the United States governmente, and co- 
pics of instructions sent to the British Minister in 
‘he United States, relative to the late Tariff. 

The House of Commons have voted the sum of 
130,000, for furtifications in Canada. 


Suxrenper oF Oporto. as 
The hopes of the public are finally di See 
with regard to the result of the anticipated struggle ©: 





6 A. M, $ P.M. 6P M. 
August 20, 67 73 75 
21, 67 80 738 
22, 70 80 72 
2s, 70 80 78 
24, * 69 84 86 
25, 75 89 82 
26, 76 84 at 12 o'clock. 


so Portugal, and Miguel L. its absolute king, now 
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reigning with as little opposition or control at 
“Oporto as at Lisbon, In the former cify be can 
even command a double round of illuminations, a 
double explosion of Te Deums and sky-rockets, of 
iety and gunpowder, for aiding military success to 
is based elevation.— By two vessels which arrived 
esterday, off Dover, (the James Brown and the 
rue Love,) we have received letters from Oporto 
of the 5th instant inclusive, and nothing could be 
more disastrous to the Junta than the intelligence 
which they communicate. The army of Don Mi- 
guel I. was then in possession of the city. The 
troops of Don Pedro had been completely dispersed, 
and their Jeaders had taken refuge on board the 
steam-boat in the Douro. Such order as the Mi- 
— mean to give and to maintain had been per- 
ectly established, and no trace existed of any resis- 
tance to the usurper’s power. 


Tne Russian Army. 

Acourier from the camp before Brailow brings 
the news that that place capitulated on the 20th 
An attack made by the Russians on the 17th and 
18th was repulsed by the garrison with desperate 
courage. The Russians are said to have lost above 
5,000 men, two generals, and 70 officers. 

It is said that the garrison was allowed to retire 
at liberty, on account of its courageous resistance. 
We learn also that Admiral Greig, with part of the 
Black Sea fleet, has appeared before Verna. 


Bucharest, June 20. 

The garrison of Brailow has received permission 
to retire to Silistria, but as the Russians are beyond 
Mutchin and before Silistria, we do not know which 
way the garrison of Brailow can retreat. It is said 
that great quantities of ammunition, and above 180 
cannons, were found in the place. 

From the Camp, Karassou, June 24. 

We have just taken possession of the fortifica- 
tions of Brailow. In conformity with the terms of 
the capitulation of that fortress, the troops to whom 
its defence was confided, have abandoned all the 
oa A they possessed, as well as the stores 
which belonged to the Turkish government, and are 
themselves to be sent back towards Silistria. Al- 
ready 1200 men are on their march towards that 

. city, escorted by the regiment de Perme. 

At Matschin, 87 pieces of cannon, which defend- 
ed the ramparts, a considerable quantity of powder, 
bullets, and arms, large magazines of wheat and 
barley, and four standards, as well as all the ships 
of the Turkish flotilla which had escaped from the 
battle of the 28th, are in our power. 

We have learned on this occasion, that Achmed 
Bey, who commanded the flotilla, has been killed 
in the same battle, while atlempting to reach Brai- 
low in a small boat. 

This morning Lieut. General Ruddiger sent to 
the Emperor the keys of Kustendgi, which he ‘had 
vigorously cannonaded on the 20th. 

wo hours after the news bad been received of 
the fall of Kustendgi, the Emperor received that of 
the taking of Hirsova. ~ 

At Hirsova we captured 44 standards, 50,000 bul- 
lets, 3.500 pounds of powder, and a considerable 
supply of barley and corn. 








COMMERCIAL REO RD. 
Laverroor, July 15.—Prices are advanced 1-8 per Ib. 
in the middie and Jower qualities of Upland, Orleans 
and Alabama Cottons, and the better sorts are mord 
saleable at the full prices of the previous week. The 
total sales from the 5th to the 1ith inst. inclusive, are 
pos parm at 20,410 bags, including 300 Sea Islands at 
124d a 15d; 50 stained do. 7 a 104; 9670 Uplands, 6 a 74, 

12 at 74; 1770 Orleans, 64 a 8, and 70 at 9d. 
Holders continue to meet the demand freely, but 
po poe cot the late advance. The sales on the 12th 
rday, were estimated at 2500 each day. 
The impo aed . 





-Ishes—There is no alteration this week in our mar- 
ket; the sales amount to 135 bbls. of New York Pot, at 
30s. 6d.; 25 bbls. of N. York Pearl at -8s.; and 30 bbis. 
of Montreal Pots, of the brand of 1827, at 29s. 6d. a 
30s. percwt. Atthe public sale of Montreal Pot Ashes 
yesterday, 100 bbls. new inspection sold at 29s. 6d. a 
30s. per cwt., but those of the old were taken in for 
want of bidders. 

Tar—400 bbls. of thick roany, selected for sheep 
smearing, sold at 15s. per bbl. 

Turpentine continues to decline; 2100 barrels of good 
new having been solé at 11s. 3d., and on Saturday 1000 
barrels, per Caledonia, at 11s. per cwt. 

Rice—45 casks of middling fair to good quality, have 
been sold at 17s. a 18s. 3d. per cwt. 

A sale of 20 bhds. old New York Bark have been 
made at 10s. 9d. per cwt. 

Hides—500 New York salted have been sold at 4 3-8 
a 4 5-3 per Ib. 

Flour—500 bbls. New York, in bond, sold at 25s. 6d. 
per bbl. for export. 

July 16—The sales of Cotton yesterday were estimat- 
ed at 3000 bags, a part to speculators; in price there 
was no change. 





CABBAGE SEED. 


The undersigned hath received by the ships James 
Perkins and Herald, from England, a supply of first 
rate Cabbage Seeds, which he now offers for sale. To 
those who in former years have bought seeds of him, 
he need only say these seeds are raised by the same 
gentleman who hath supplied him these last eleven 
years with such excellent seeds. To those unacquaint- 
ed with them, he would observe that they are exceed- 
ingly well adapted to this climate for a spring crop; 
they produce large hard white heads, by the beginning 
of May, and are of a very fine flavour and the most 
handsome form. These seeds are raised by one of the 
first botanic gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, 
and are of exceedingly approved kinds and quality. In 
confirmation of the above, § will here subjoin a copy 
of a certificate that was given me four years since, tor 
insertion in the American Farmer, by six of the most 
respectable gardeners of the Baltimore market, who 
still continue to purchase and sow these seeds, 


Baltimore, July 14, 1824, 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the cab- 
bage seeds called Early George, Bullock’s Heart, Early 
York, and Early Wellington, which are imported and 
sold by Samuel Ault, are of the very best quality; hav- 
ing made use of them ourselves for several years, we 
pronounce them early and genuine, likewise very hardy 
in standing the winter. As witness our hands, 
JOHN MYCROFT, 
THOMAS LEWIS, 
EDMUND EVINS, 
PETER HATMAN, 
SAMUEL REGISTER, 
VALENTINE SUTZ. 
The price of the above seed is 374 cents per ounce, 
or $4.00 per pound. The ounce will yield upwards of 
2000 fine cabbages. The time to sow these seeds is 
from the 10th to the 25th of September. Printed di- 
rections respecting the proper soil, treatment and cul- 
tivation of these cabbages, will be given gratis with 
exch parcel of seed. Orders, with remittance, from 
all ‘parts of the United States, (postage paid,) will be 
promptly attended to, if directed to ‘Samuel Ault, No. 
78 Bridge street, Baltimore.” I have likewise Drum 
Head, Flat Dutch, Green Dutch Cabbage; Savoy, Early 
Harvest, and Early Screw cabbage seeds, Also, Cauli- 
flower, Brocoli, and Radish seeds of all kinds, warrant- 
ed first quality. SAMUEL AULT. 





WOOL CARDING. 


The subscriber has erected a Woot Carpinc Ma- 
cuing, at the stand formerly occupied by Wm. Brown 
and Samuel S. Smith, as a Plaister Mill, on Low, be- 
tween Front and High streets, Old Town, and adjoin- 
ing the market yard occupied by Nicholas Gorsuch— 
where all persons can have their wool carded in the 
best manner, and at the shortest notice, the cards being 
of the best quality. , 

For the convenience of persons on_ the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, and in Virginia, | have made arrangements 


all wool coming by water; and it will be taken from 
and returned to the aforesaid store, free of any ch 
other than for the carding, which will be ej t cents 
per pound: JACOB ELY. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


A small flock of very superior Menmwo and Sazowp 
Merino Sueer is offered for sale on very moderate 
terms, consisting of 37 bearing Ewes, 112 Ewe Lambs," 
with 15 Werders, and 3 super.or half Saxony Bucks 
from the stock of William J. Miller. Application t 
be made to R. P. L, at the Post Office, Frankford, Pa., 
near which the flock may be seen. ; 
Frankford, Pa., Aug. 19. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the Americun Farmer, by Edward I. 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 

P No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 
Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.50 a$,59 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wra ing, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohiv ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red tent’ 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10,09 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 @ 3,59 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Amount of Inspections the lags 
week, 327 hhds. Maryland, and 28 hhds. Ohio, 

Fiour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 7.00—sy 
Howard-street, 5.124 a 5.25; city mills, 5.00; § 
hanna, 5.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50—Gnram, best 
red wheat, .99 a .93—best white wheat, 1.00 @ 1.19. 
ordinary to good, .30 a .90--Corn, .32 a .34—Ryg, 49 
—Oars, bush. .19 a .21—Beans, 1.25—Peas, .60¢.75— 
Cover SEED, 4.25—Timotuy, 1.50 @ 2.25—Orcnagp 
Grass Seep, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne $7jq 
.50 pr. lb. —Bar ey, .60 a 62—FLAxseED, .75 a.80—Cop 
ton, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .J]4@.12. 
Mississippi .10 a .13—North Carolina, .10 @ .11—Geop 
gia, .9a .104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 204 @ .21—bbis 
.224—Woo., common, unwashed, Ib., .15 @ .16—wash 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .254 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.— Hemp, 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 « 140—watep 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbb. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1}, 6.3 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 9.9% 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 46.50; No. 2, 6.00; No.3 
8.50 a 3.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10 a 11; do R 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .2¢5 
-28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.37} 4 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 

Sales of fair quality red wheat yesterday, at 90 tot 
cts.; do. of while, 98 to 1.05; do. of corn, $4 cts., and 
yellow do. at 36 cents. “i 








Marketinc—Butter, per Ib. .124 @ 25; Eggs, 
.124; Potatoes, bush. .75; Chickens, dozen, 2.00 « 
Beef prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6}.4.7; 
young Ducks, doz. 2.50; young Lambs, dressed, 1.1; 
Pigs, do. .75 a $74; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 4 -< 
Sausages, Ib. .8 a .10; Soft Crabs, doz. .60 @ .75; 
do. .124 a. 183; Peaches, 1.50 per peck; Pears, .25¢.31 
per peck; Apples, .12 @ .25 per peck; green Coro, .# 


per dozen. si 
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port last week was 16,210 bags. 


with M. Balderston, No. 61 Smith’s wharf, to receive 
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“ AGRICULTURE. 


lowness of the water. ‘This is done by planting or 
driving stakes or poles of any kind firmly into the 





WASHING OF RIVER BANKS. 
Mar. SKINNER, Near Easton, Md., July 28, 1828. 


Sir,—In reading the last number of the American 
Farmer; observed the letter of Mr. Jacocks, ad- 


dressed to you, upon the subject of the washing of 


his banks“ by the waters of a river, in which he re- 
ts his Tequest for information of a remedy by 
which that”injury may be prevented. /I was thus 
reminded of his former publication which appeared 
in your paper some years ago,* in which the same 
ievance is complained of, and also another, occa- 
sioned by a troublesome plant, which very hurtfully 
annoyed his crops. 

Both subjects engaged my attention at the time; 
and availing myself of a little leisure, I sketched 
out my observations and opinions in relation to each 
of his complaints. But claims of business, or list- 
Jessness, or perhaps a want of entire confidence in 
the expedients proposed, induced me to lay the draft 
aside, and leave it since neglected. 

As Mr. Jacocks has renewed his application for 
advice from those who may be willing to offer some 


lan for hixrelief, and as reasonable suggestions of 


any kind may lead to useful reflections, and in the 
end produce.an effectual preventive, I have taken 
the liberty of sending you a copy of my observa- 
tions; and if you shall consider them of any advan- 
tage to him, and to others in a similar situation, you 
may insert them in the Farmer. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obed’t serv’t, ' 

N. HAMMOND. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


Sir,—Every letter addressed to you in your edi- 
torial character, may be considered as addressed to 
all the readers of your paper; and therefore aty of 
them, who from experience or observation may be 
enabled to improve the practice, or to satisfy the in- 
quiries of your correspondents, may be presumed to 
be authorized to offer his assistance. 

Many pieces, indeed, have already appeared in 
your useful volumes, on which I have often intended 
to publish my reflections; -but the course of my en- 
gagements has not afforded me the necessary lei- 
sure. f Since the arrival of your last number, a more 
favourable opportunity has been allowed, and it is 
about to be employed in making some answer to 
the complaint of Mr. Jacocks upon the injurious 
wasting of his shores by the action of the wind and 
waves, 

Proprietors in general, situated as he is, are sub- 
ject to the like inconveniences, and must be equally 
desirous of knowing in what manner to prevent 





m. 

Upon the broad waters of Choptank river, on the 
Eastern Shore, on the banks of which this loss is 
seriously suffered, some of the owners have, within 
a few years past, used hedges of brush-wood with 
great advantage. It is probable that this practice 
originated in the accidental discovery of the effects 
produced upon the shores by old neglected fish- 
weirs, along the sides of which the sand and earth 
were found to bank considerably; and these banks, 
gradually increasing beyond the surface of common 
tides, became coated with bent and water-grass, and 
gave a firm protection to the shore. The expedient 
of erecting a fence along the shore, and filling the 
space between the rails and the bank with bushes 
and brush-wood, has afforded no protection; and 
this scheme seems to be abandoned. ‘The remedy’ 
now practised, consists in setting a hedge across 
from the bank of the shore twenty, thirty or forty 
yards into the river, according to the depth or shal- 





* See 3d vol., p. 6. 
No. 25.—Vol. 10. 


sand in a single row, from the foot of the bank to 
the extent required, (say, in shallow water, to the 
extent of forty or more yards,) at the distance of 
six or five feet, or less from each other; and then 
wattling or intertwining them thickly with the branch- 
es of pine or cedar bushes from the bottom of the 
water to the height of about three feet above the 
surface of it. The accumulation of sand and earth 
occasioned by the interception of such a hedge in 
the course even of one year is remarkable; and 
it is believed that such a hedge will last long 
enough to gratify the expectation of the owner 
who shall take ‘the trouble to set it. He will 
in due time see the grass appear and extend it- 
self; and it has always been observed, that where- 
ever the grass or weeds become rooted on the 
shores of rivers, the banks cease to be undermined. 
The number of these hedges must depend upon the 
state of the shore, and the judgment or experience 
of the owner. ‘They should, no doubt, be placed 
opposite those portions of the bank which are most 
affected by the winds and tides, and in such inter- 
mediate places as may give the hope of increased 
advantages. It is asserted also that sods of marsh 
grass carefully planted here and there upon the 
ridges of sand so formed, will take root and spread 
themselves extensively, and hasten the security so 
much desired. But of this fact I have no know- 
ledge; though a trial so easily made is strongly re- 
commended. If Mr. Jacocks could induce his wild 
peas to grow upon his shores with the same luxu- 
riance with which they prosper in his fields, he may 
be assured they would effectually protect his banks, 
and compensate in some degree the mischiefs they 
occasion in other objects of his care. 

Perhaps these mischiefs cannot now be entirely 
prevented; but it is believed they may be mitigated 
by. a course of husbandry which, though approved 
by a few, is however rejected by the many. It is 
proposed to Mr. Jacocks, as an experiment, when 
about to cultivate his fields for Indian corn next 
spring, to trench-plough a portion of it, and to work 
or dress the crop in a shallow manner, keeping the 
sward, weeds and seeds below: let him leave the 
corn stubble in this state till the following spring. 
Then let it be trench-ploughed* again and sown in 
oats, using the harrow and roller. About the 10th 
of August, let him trench-plough the oat stubble, 
and carefully roll it over. About the 10th of Octo- 
ber, let it be trench-ploughed again, sown in wheat, 
and well harrowed and rolled, opening and clearing 
the intermediate furrows: but at this time the ground 
pwill be so broken and mellow in consequence of 
the previous culture that the same team will plough 
it up as deeply in a single furrow as the preceding 
trench-ploughing; but so deep it ought to be plough- 
ed. By this process, it is thought that, though the 
wild pea may not be destroyed, the growth of it 
will be so suspended as not materially to affect his 





* By st is not intended deep ploughing 
with the use of a single plough, which is pa A sos. la- 
borious; but the operation of two ploughs, one after 
the other, or of the same plough going twice in the 
same furrow—an operation easy and much more effec- 
tive, though requiring more time. The first plough 
runs four inches deep, and the succeeding plough four 
inches more; and thus a trench is made in which the 
sward is buried, and furnishes nourishment to the deep 
roots of corn. But the ground must always be plough- 
ed to the same depth, and the different performances so 
regulated that the soil be brought uppermost when 
wheat or other small grain is about to te sown. It is 
believed that the disappointment occasioned by deep 
ploughing, has generally been caused by omitting to 
direct the same depth of ploughing in the subsequent 
operations, and thus leaving the soil buried in the ori- 
ginal trench. In-dressing the crop of corn, all the in- 
struments should work to a depth less than four inches, 


: a 

crop of wheat. And, if this be spared, it may be 

supposed from his account of it, that the succeeding 

growth of the pea ought-to be desirable as farnish- 

ing fine pasturage, good hay, and a valuable cover 

for the ground. ~ H. 
Talbot county, Md., April 2, 1821. 





LARGE CALVES. 
Cayula Villa, Tompkins co., N. ¥Y., ; 

Mr. SKINNER, Aug. 14, 1828. 

Sir,—In a communication of D. Williamson, Jr., 
on page 176, of the Sth vol. of the American Far- 
mer, he mentions 102 lbs. as a very great weight of 
a full blood improved short horned Durham calf. 
In the summer of last year I had dropped (or rather 
taken,) from a cow of our small country breed, a 
calf weighing 105 lbs. The calf was dead when 
extracted, owing to a difficult parturition and the 
cow not having timely assistance. ‘There was also 
dropped by a common country cow, which I sold 
this spring before calving, a calf weighing the same, 
(105 Ibs.) These calves were both from my full 
blood bull of the mixed Lancashire long horned 
and Holderness breeds; and there have been various 
calves from the same bull and common cows weigh- 
ing 93 Ibs. and upwards. I have not weighed any © 
of my full blood calves, but doubt not from their 
appearance at the time they were dropped, that se- 
veral of them would have exceeded the largest of 
these weights, and particularly a bull calf dropped 
this spring by a heifer not quite three years old, ef 
the same breed with the bull before mentioned, and 
which had been to a young bull [ own, which is half 
of the same breed and half of the improved short 
horned Durham breed. This calf I speak of par- 
ticularly, he having extremely large joints, and 
being very long and round in the body, and also 
being quarter blood of the breed of which Mr. Wil- 
liamson gives the specimen; which specimen I 
should not consider worthy of superior praise for 
the breed from which it is derived. | ‘ 

Our common country cattle are generally small, 
a full blood two-year old being commonly as large 
as the general run of full grown animals. 

Very respectfully, I am, sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t. 
W. T. LAWRENCE. 





HIGHLAND RICE—INDIGO. 
Buckingham county, Va., Aug. 18, 1928. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—Permit me to inquire, through the columns 
of your inestimable “American Farmer,” whether 
there is any kind of grain cultivated in the United 
States under the denomination of “Highland Rice?” 
And if so, whether it is the same, or a different spe- 
cies from the Quinar, presented to you by F.S. 
Cooke, Esq., of Baltimore, in March last—where 
it can be ebtained, and the proper process of culti- 
vating it?” 

I also wish to make some inquiry relative to the 
Red or Turkey Indigo: Whether cotton can really 
be dyed red with it, and if so, what is the process? 

About five-and-twenty years ago, a gentleman 
who had moved from this county and settled in 
Georgia a few years before, returned into the neigh- 
bourhood of his former residence, and brought with 
him some of the rice and indigo seed above men- 
tioned, and said that cotton was dyed red with the 
indigo, but he had neglected to obtain a recipe how 
touse it. _ y 

A few days ago I ascertained that the indigo was 
still growing within a few miles of me, and went to 
see it. I found it a large umbelliferous plant, much 
larger and coarser than our common indigo, a 
having a yellow blossom. The old lady in whose 

rden it was, said she had heard that the red or 
Turkey cottoa was dyed with it, but that she was 








so as not to disturb the sward. 


ignorant of the process; that, in trying experiments 
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with it, she had succeeded in producing a yellow: 
but could not obtain a red colour. 
Your most obed't. L. BOLLING. 





(From a Bedford, Pa. Paper.) 
PLOUGHING, 
Its Depth to be Regulated by the Nature of the Soil, 
and of the Crop to be raised. 

Earls Stimson, and Lorain, disapprove of deep 
ploughing. ‘The ideas of the former appear to be 
grounded on the beneficial effects of shallow plough- 
ing on his own particular farm. It is a practical 
result of a solitary experiment. 

Lorain argues that deep ploughing places the 
rich surface mould below the reach of the roots of 
the vegetable, and should never be resorted to except 
when the surface of the soil has been exhausted by 
a bad system of tillage, and the subsoil is rich and 
deep, and will supply the deficiencies in vegetable 
pabulum, caused by frequent ploughing and severe 
cropping. 

he advocates of deep ploughing [and Tull led 
the way,] assert, that at every ploughing a great 
fermentation takes place, and an exhalation of many 
tons to the acre; and that the quantity of gas ex- 
haled is in a ratio with the depth the earth is mov- 
ed; that the ground being moved to a great depth, 
the roots of the plants have greater latitude to ex- 
tend themselves, and consequently the facilities of 
collecting their food multiplied; that the moisture 
does not evaporate as rapidly from deep, as from 
shallow moved earth—consequently, the plants are 
jess affected by dry seasons. 

There is an appearance of truth in each hypothesis; 
but “‘who shall decide when doctors disagree?” It 
is probable the practice of each is advisable under 
certain circumstances. I cannot, however, recon- 
cile the theory of Lorain with the practice of the 
Chinese. They never suffer their lands to rest—- 
they plough deep and spade deep; but then they 
manure for every crop. But from whence comes 
the matter, the matertal which enables them to re- 
turn as much to the soil as they take from it? We 
answer, by the strictest care of the barn-yard ma- 
nure; by a judicious use of lime, ashes, and above 
all, the preservation of that most powerful of all 
manures, night-soil, without which last, China would 
not support, by a number of millions, as many souls 
as now find plenty and happiness under the auspi- 
ces of a wise and benignant government; but our 
vulgar, barbarian prejudices, cause us to look upon 
itas a nuisance. In Pekin, Nankin, &e. it is mixed 
with lime fashioned into cakes, and exposed on the 
shambles for sale to the country people. 

I have often thought that the relation of what 
one:has done in the pursuit of one’s profession, is 
worth a volume of theory. ‘To relate actual expe- 
riments, I conceive to be the best way of conveying 
information to the great mass of readers. 

In the fall of 1824, 1 fenced in about an acre of 
land for a garden, after cutting the timber off it.— 
It was manured and well broken up. In the spring 
it was harrowed, cross-harrowed, and sown with 
some garden seeds. The crop was poor, as might 
be expected from such rough preparation. I had 
often heard of trenching a garden, and knew that 
Mr. McMahon, late of Philadelphia, seedsman, had 
trenched his garden two feet deep. When I saw it 
some fifteen years ago, it was astonishingly produc- 
tive. William Cobbett, in his excellent book on 

rdening, recommends the practice strongly. I! 
S euraiined to make the trial, and if the success 
justified the expense, to trench my whole garden. 

In the fall of 1825, the garden was manured hea- 
vily with a vegetable substance, taken from a cran- 
berry swamp, (Mr. Eustis’ 4sh Pocosin,) mixed with 
lime, ashes and barn-yard manure. A bed of four 

ware rods was marked out, and two men, each 


trench two feet wide and two feet deep. When 
this was dug, they began another trench of the 
same width, the earth of which was thrown into 
the first dug trench, the top soil, lime, ashes and 
all, into the bottom, and the bottom soil on the top. 
This work was continued till the bed was trenched, 
and it was a matter of great labour. 

Dung was hauled on the top, spaded in, and in 
the spring parsnips were sown in drills, and radishes 
between the parsnips. ‘The radishes vegetated 
weakly; the greater part died by reason of frost or 
other causes. The few that survived were very 
small and ligneous, and totally unfit to eat. Very 
few of the parsnips came up, and supposing the 
frost had destroyed them in the seed leaf, I resowed 
them. About the middle of June, found the pros- 
pect of a crop desperate, and having some beet 
plants, set them out in the vacant spaces. These 
flourished well, some of them attaining the weight 
of four or five pounds. The parsnips were good 
for nothing. 

In the spring of 1827, this bed was again manur- 
ed, dug well with the spade, and sown in parsnips. 
They were well worked during the summer, and 
harvested the middle of November, a poor crop, 
had straggling of roots. A carrot, the seed of which 
had no doubt been deposited by accident, came up 
in the bed and was dressed with the parsnips. It 
attained an unusually large size and was very finely 
formed. 

A vintner of the neighbourhood, who trenched 
his vineyard as I did my parsnip bed, sowed carrot 
seed on the fresh earth, which was a slate gravel, 
and the crop was large and very fine. 

It appears from this that beets and carrots thrive 
well on land which has been deeply moved, though 
the subsoil contains but little vegetable matter, 
while parsnips and radishes decline and die. It is 
a fair inference that deep ploughing is beneficial to 
some vegetables and injurious to others, that the 
surface of the earth must be made to contain the 
nutriment of plants before the sced is deposited, or 
the plant will not arrive at its greatest excellence; 
that plants absorb a portion of their food by the 
agency of the foliage; and that the radicula is a 
co-agent in the work; that the larger the leaves, the 
greater is the absorption from the atmosphere, and 
the less will it exhaust the soil. Hence beets and 
cabbage are not as great exhausters as oats, 

Tobacco, however, is said to be a great exhaust- 
er, and no doubt is so. But tobacco returns nothing 
to the soil; nine-tenths of the plant is shipped to 
other countries. But if cabbage or beets are fed 
to cows on the land, as much fertilizing matter is 
deposited as will compensate for exhaustion by their 
culture, and I believe much more, because the nu- 
tritious gas attracted by the plant from the atmos- 
phere is concentrated there, and will serve in re- 
production, if not suffered to escape. 

In August last, I placed some manure from the 
hog pen round some beets. Their tops soon exhi- 
bited the effects of the application, flourishing be- 
yond expectation. What the result would have 
been, | was prevented from observing, by reason of 
one of the domestics, seeing the tops remarkably 
luxuriant, pulling them for the cows. From the 
moment of this operation the plant ceased to 


thrive. 
T. B. M. 





THE BEE MILLER. 


The following method of destroying a very per- 
nicious insect has been recommended, and is at 
least worth the trial. Toa pint of sweetened wa- 
ter (sweetened with sugar or honey) add half a gill 
of vinegar; set this in an open vessel on the top of 
the hive, and at night, when the miller comes to his 
work of destruction, he will prefer this composi- 
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ON TRANSPLANTING TREKS, 
Mr. Epiror, 
A very imperfect notice, in some of t 
of a new method of transplanting, lately 
in England, has drawn down upon that 
merited censure. Among other persons, o 
correspondents _— Lancaster county, 
has animadverted on it severely, and, if t 
had been what he understood it to be, fed 
observations are perfectly correct, throughout; ous 
yet the new mode of transplanting is a most valua 
ble discovery, and founded upon reason. It is my 
present purpose to describe and vindicate it. 7 
What I shall say will be taken almost altogether 
from an article in the 74th number of the London 
Quarterly Review, supposed to be written b Sir 
Walter Scott; of which the subject is a book b 
Sir Henry Steuart, entitled The Planter’s Quide: 
or, a Practical Essay on the best method of giving im. 
mediate effect to wood, by the removal of large trees 
and underwood; being an attempt to place the art 
on fixed principles, and to apply it to geueral pur. 
poses, useful and ornamental.” 
Sir Henry Steuart, it seems, is the proprietor of 
*Allanton,” (I quote from the Review,) “an ancient 
possession of this branch of the house of Steuart 
which had not originally much to recommend it to 
the owner, except its recollections. Situated in the 
county of Lanark, it is removed from the vale of 
the Clyde, which presents such beautiful scenery 
to the eye of the traveller. The soil is moorish, 
and the view from the front of the house must, be- 
fore it was clothed with wood, have consisted in 
irregular swells and slopes, presenting certainly no 
striking features either of grandeur or beauty—pro- 
bably just not ugly.” The fame of Sir Henry's 
improvements having gone abroad, a committee of 
gentlemen* “supposed to be well acquainted with 
country matters, and particularly with the ma- 
nagement of plantations,” were deputed by the 
Scottish Highland Society, and visited the place 
in September, 1823. ‘I'he committee found birch, 
ash, Scotch elm, sycamore, lime, and horse chest- 
nut trees, which had been, at one time or other, 
transplanted,,“ growing with vigour and luxuriance, 
in the most exposed situations.” ‘The trees were 
of various sizes. Some which had been transplant- 
ed some years since, were from 30 to 40 feet high, 
ormore. The girth of the largest was from 5 feet 
$ inches to 5 feet 8 inches, at a foot and a half from 
the ground. Other trees, which had been only six 
months transplanted, were Trom 20 to $0 feet high; 
and the gentlemen of the committee ascertained 
their girth to be about two feet and an half, or 
three feet, at eighteen inches above the ground.” 
The committee were particularly struck with a 
wood, which Sir Henry had created. Though it 
was but five years since this copse had been formed, 
“his visitors assigned no less a space than from 30 
to 40 years as the probable time in which sucha 
screen could have been formed by ordinary means. 
From the facts which they witnessed, the committee 
reported it as their unanimous opinion, that the art 
of transplantation, as practised by Sir Henry Steuart, 
is calculated to accelerate, in an extraordinary degree, 
the power of raising wood, whether for beauty or shel- 
ter. They added, that of all the trees they examin- 
ed, one alone seemed to have failed; and that, being 
eee ee intent on this point of inquiry, they ha 
ooked closely for symptoms of any dead tree hav- 
ing been removed, without being able to discover 
any such, although the traces of such a process 
could not have escaped their notice had they ex- 
isted.” 
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According to Sir Henry’s general statement, the 
size of the ‘ree to be subjected to the process of 
transplantation, is a mere question of expense. ha... 
large tree may be removed with the same certainty 
of success as a lesser one; but it requires engines of 

ater power, a more numerous force of labourers, 
and the expense is found to increase in a rapidly 
rogressive ratio.” In his practice at Allanton, he 
considers a tree of six or eight inches in diameter, 
or two feet in girth, as the least size fit to encoun- 
ter the elements. “If planted out singly, eighteen 
inches and two feet in diameter are among the 
largest specimens, and plants of about a foot in 
diameter may be considered as a medium size, being 
both manageable and of size enough to produce 
immediate effect upon the landscape, and to oppose 
resistance to the storm.” ; , 

To prepare a tree for transplantation, especially 
if the roots be scanty and deficient, Sir Henry 
sometimes causes it “to be cut round with a trench 
thirty inches deep, leaving only two or three strong 
roots uncut, to act as stays against the wind. The 
earth is then returned into the trench, and when 
taken up al the end of two or three years, with the 
purpose of final removal, it will be found that the 
roots have formed, at the points where they were 
severed, numbers of tassels (so to speak,) composed 
of slender fibres, which must be taken the greatest 
eare of at the time of removal, and will be found 
completely to supply the original deficiency of roots. 

The “Allantonian process of removing and re- 

nting the tree,” is the following: 

“The tree is loosened in the ground by a set of 
labourers, named pickmen, who, with instruments 
made for the purpose, first ascertain with accuracy 
how far the roots of the subject extend. This is 
easily known when the subject has been cut round, 
as the trench marks the line where the roots have 
been amputated. If the tree has mot sustained this 
previous operation, the extent of the roots will be 
found to correspond with that of the branches.— 
The pickers then proceed to bare the roots from the 
earth with the utmost attention not to injure them.” 
“The roots are then extricated from the soil. A 
mass of earth is left to form a ball close to the stem 
itself, and it is recommended to suffer two or three 
feet of the original sward to adhere to it, The ma- 
chine is next brought up to the stem of the tree 
with great caution. This is the engine devised by 
Browne, and considerably improved by Sir Henry 
Steuart. It is of three sizes, that being used which 
is best adapted to the size of the tree, and is drawn 
by one, or, at most, two horses. It consists of a 
strong pole, mounféd upon two high wheels. It is 
run up to the tree, and the pole, strongly secured to 
the tree while both are in a perpendicular posture, 
is brought down to a horizontal position, and in de- 
scending in obedience to the purchase, operates as 
a lever, which, aided by the exertions of the pick- 
men, rends the tree out of the soil. The tree is so 
laid upon the machine as to balance the roots 
against the branehes, and it is wonderful how slight 
an effort is necessary to pull the engine when this 
equilibrium is preserved. ‘To keep the balance just, 
one man, or two, are placed aloft among the branch- 
es of the tree, where they shift their places, like a 
sort of moveable ballast, until the just distribution 
of the weight is ascertained. The roots, as well as 
the branehes, are tied up during the transportation 
of the tree, it being of the last consequence that 
neither should be torn or defaced by dragging on 
the ground or interferin,, with the wheels. The 
mass, when put in motion, is manceuvred something 
like a piece of artillery, by a steersman at the fur- 
therend. It requires a certain nicety of steerage, 
and the whole process has its risks, as may appear 
from a very good story told by Sir Henry, p. 232.” 

Ihave made this long quotation, that your rea- 
ders may understand the process; but I will not 
trespass on the narrow space of your columns with 





the philosophy of Sir Henry’s plan, nor by describing 
the subsequent planting, watering, &c. which must be 
obvious to every one who has had any experience. 

Let us come to the expense. Sir Henry informs 
us, that the largest trees he has been in the habit of 
removing, “‘being from 25 to 35 feet high, may be 
managed, by expert and experienced workmen, for 
from 10 shillings to 13 shillings each, (from $2.25 
to $3.00) at half a mile’s distance; and the smallest 
being from 18 to 25 feet, for 6 to 8 shillings,” (from 
$1.50 to $2.00) 

From these statements you will perceive, sir, that 
your correspondent’s remarks are perfectly correct 
as applied generally to this country, but that Sir 
Henry Steuart’s process of transplantation has been 
pronounced by cumpetent judges, and manifestly 
is, a most valuable one for such a country as Eng- 
land. In the United States we seldom have occa- 
sion to wish to transport a wood from one place to 
another, and we are reasonably content with await- 
ing, where we undertake a plantation, the growth 
of small trees into larger ones. But there are many 
even here, in which Sir H. Steuart’s method may, 
and no doubt will, be pursued to great effect. No 
matter how small a tree may be, it is always better, 
as far as the welfare of the tree is concerned, to 
preserve its roots entire, than to mutilate them; and 
the less the roots are injured or diminished, the less 
trimming will be necessary of the branches. To 
remove a tree without curtailing its roots materially, 
is assuredly more expensive than to dig it up, and 
chop off its roots within a foot of the stem, with a 
pick axe, as you see many persons do; and to re- 
move a large tree carefully, is assuredly more trou- 
blesome and expensive, than to remove a small one 
in the same manner. But the expense is, after all, 
not very great, as we have seen; and there are many 
persons too impatient to wait, too active to be de- 
terred by difficulty, or too rich to regard the cost, 
who will have reason to rejoice that a noble tree of 
two feet in diameter and forty feet tall, can be trans- 
planted by any process whatsoever. I do not say 
that J shall adopt this process; but I say that there 
are many who can and will. On a much smaller 
scale, and without the use of the engine spoken of 
by Sir Henry Steuart, I have practised the same 
method with complete success; and I am of opinion, 
that even where we do diminish the roots of the 
transplanted tree, it is better not to shorten the 
branches, unless the roots be very much curtailed 
indeed. I doubt whether the relation between the 
roots and the branches be so accurately poised, that 
every, even the slightest retrenchment of the for- 
mer calls for a proportional reduction in the latter. 
Last November, | transplanted many trees, some 
of considerable size, and | acted with success upon 
these principles. Among the rest,! transplanted from 
about half a mile’s distance, with a cart and one 
horse, a white or Weighmouth pine, 15 or 20 feet high 
and 6 inches in diameter at 2 feet above the ground, 
without shortening or taking off a single twig or 
leaf; and although much of its roots must have 
been left where it originally stood, it has grown, in 
every limb, from 12 to 18 inches, and is as flourish- 
ing as any tree on my place. I am always careful 
that as much of the root should be preserved as can 
be without a great deal of trouble; but I have re- 
marked that those trees (for there were some,) that 
were headed or trimmed, are less vigourous and 
thriving than those that were not. This is a strong 
instance, for evergreens are much more impatient 
of removal, than deciduous trees. 

I think it may be said, in general, that although 
Sir Henry Steuart’s method may not, for a long 
time at least, be commonly adopted in this country, 
yet, that whoever, either here or elsewhere, shall 
have occasion to resort to it, will find it a most va- 
luable means of rural improvement. It might be 
made particularly useful in our cities. And I think 
it may also be said, that the principles upon which 


a 
it is founded may be advantageously obeyed in the. 
transplantation of all trees, whether great or small, 
and whether they be to be removed in the ordinary 
way or by his process; for it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the less the roots are lacerated and abused, 
the less injury or shock the tree itself will be found 
to have sustained, and the less necessary it will be 
to amputate any of its limbs. If this last operation 
must be performed, let it be accomplished in thin- 
ning out the head, by entirely removing certain 
branches, and not by shortening any of them. By 
this means the tree would be less disfigured. 


An AmatTgur: 





WINE. 

M. de Saint Vincent has, after repeated trials, 
discovered that the enclosing of wine in bottles, by 
parchment, or a portion of common bladder, instead 
of corks, has the effect of rendering its flavour, in 
a few weeks, equal to that of the oldest wines, frora 
such covering possessing the property of only al- 
lowing the aqueous exhalations to escape, but being 
wholly impenetrable to the spirit or body of the 
wine. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


THE FARMERS AND PLANTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Ornamental Decoration of Farms, &. 

They will pardon me when I assert, that there is 
no other class of men in the United States so little 
sensible of the dignity of their own character, or so 
unconscious of their elevated rank in society as the 
farmers and planters. Not because this great body 
of citizens are unequal to other classes in every 
quality that ought to distinguish man, bat simply 
from a eee | perpetuation of feudal ideas, are 
the cultivators of the soil themselves led to under- 
value their own profession. Can all the combina- 
tions of nature and art produce another whole equal 
to a well conducted farm? I answer at once, they 
cannot. Can every exertion of the human intellect 
in any other situation in society, comprise so much 
of rational improvement, and social happiness as 
can be cheaply and securely united in a well educat- 
ed family ona farm? J fearlessly answer not. 

Within the last five or six years, has the very 
frame of our social compact been shaken, if not 
actually fractured by debates, in and out of our le- 
gislative haJls, whether the families of the United 
States farmers should be clothed with the produce 
of their own hands, or from the productions of Asi- 
atic and European looms. With any adequate con- 
ception of the incalculable advantages of their si- 
tuation, the farmers and planters would have silene~ 
ed such debates in a moment, not by a tariff but by 
becoming, what their position in the community 
enable them to be, their own manufacturers, _ 

Let not the reader be startled at the preceding 
postulate, it contains in its utmost latitude nothing 
of inapplicable theory, nothing of fanciful Utopian 
speculation, but it contains what may, and what has 
in partial instances been effected. There is, J am 
rejoiced to say, miniature pictures of farms scatter- 
ed over the United States, such as the eye, and the 
heart can scan with undiminished delight. There 
are farms on which no dread of a change of mar- 
kets deprive its inmates of their rest, and on whieh 
within and without, reigns the purest taste in moral - 
and physical operations. One such an example I am 
again happy to say, is very seldom found as a lonely 
flower on a barren heath, but such examples it 
must be said with regret, have a far too limited in- 
fluence, and in many instances, contrasts exist be- 
tween contiguous estates which would seem in- 
credible if not realized. 

“What is the reason,” once observed 2 very sen- 
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uakers, brother and sister, passing along, ‘‘that the 

ress of these people, so simple, so elegant, and so 
universally admired, is not as universally adopted?” 
«What is the reason,” I replied, ‘that, a company of 
fashionables at an assembly, bedecked in all the 
meretticious trappings, which distorted fancy can 
conceive, express an undivided admiration of some 
one person, amongst them, utterly unadorned?” 
«‘Because,” replied my friend, “it is easier to feel the 
charm of simplicity, than to imitate what is really 
in the mind.” “Then,” replied I, “you have answered 
both our questions; but as we are on sucha sub- 
ject, let me request you to inform me if you can, 
and you will | know pardon the demand, why it is 
that you and many more of our neighbours do not 
imitate in your domestic concerns the simple and ef- 
fectual management of the father of the two living 
pictures of moral beauty which we have just passed.” 
My friend smiled and blushed, but turned the con- 
versation on another subject. Tis incident, which 
was fact, has never been by me forgotten, though 
thirty years have passed since it occurred, and the 
two men, the one with whom I was conversing and 
he of whom we were speaking, have long since 
gone to their native earth. I mention the subject 
here, as it affords me the means of sketching a 
draught from nature of what a farm nay be made, 
where apparent though unreal obstacles would ap- 
pal ordinary minds. 

In the wilds then of the west, amid prime- 
val forests, as early as 1760, did Seth Emberton fix 
his abode. On the day he chose his earthly home 
on the Monongahela, the far best treasure, possess- 
ed by the young and vigorous Seth, was a wife also 
young and like her husband endowed with unbend- 
ing moral courage. Some little, and -but little 
wealth they had, it is true, but far less than had 
many of their neighbour emigrants. ‘The forest 
was to be attacked, and it was attacked most suc- 
cessfully. Houses were to be built, and they were 
built, fields were to be cleared, and meadows, orch- 
ards and gardens planted, and an elegant house, 
surrounded with meadows, gardens and fields, soon 
appeared. ' 

It was on this very farm that thirty years after 
its original opening, I imbibed those enthusiastic 
feelings which I have ever since indulged when any 
similar met my eye. It was a scene to which [| 
again and again passed and repassed, and on which 
I many atime sojourned, and what may well ex- 
cite astonishment, it was from the shelves of Seth 
Emberton, that I read Locke, Reid, Home, Lord 
Kaimes, Blair, Thompson, Milton, &c. Years be- 
fore restrictive systems were made the subject of 
debates, as restrictive of any useful purpose, the 
true principles on which the economy of a farm 
should be founded were carried into actual opera- 
tion on a theatre almost exposed to the knife of the 
savage. ; 

The house and out houses as they existed in 1790, 
stood on a swelling eminence, the ground falling 
by a gentle declivity in every direction. ‘Two 
branches met and formed a fine rivulet to the south 
amid a meadow which swept like one great carpet 
from the garden and orchard. The orchard where 
not a branch seemed to be unproductive or redun- 
dant, rose over a fine knoll to the eastward, whilst 
the garden, in which a tariff of exclusion had ba- 
nished every useless herb, really smiled in culture 
from the western wall of the mansion. The Em- 
bertons seemed to ‘have confined their preference 
of one colour to their own ciothing, since every 
tint, which nature in the exuberance of her fancy 
had decked the flowery creation, bloomed in this 
extensive garden. But the fields themselves, the 
meadows, and orchards were gurdens, if the mi- 
nutest attention to elegance in design and untiring 
execution in cultivation constitutes a garden. 

The barns and stables with an air of solid con- 
struction rose to the north of the dwelling, and, so 








placed as to convey the alluvion of the yard to- 
wards the meadows. ‘The whole of this really 
splendid little domain of about one hundred acres, 
was enclosed by a fence through or over which no 
intruding or vagrant animal could pass. Here, and 
here only have I ever seen a pathway carried en- 
tirely round a farm. ‘This pathway was the favo- 
rite walk of Seth Emberton, and many is the sun- 
ny evening which I have made one with him and 
his happy family round this boundary of indepen- 
dence and peace. ‘They were, the fields, the mea- 
dows, the orchards, and the gardens, and the de- 
corated walk around them, only the outworks, 
however, of the still more decorated mansion in the 
centre. Seth Emberton and his wife had received 
from nature minds which seemed to have instinctively 
regarded order as “Heaven’s first law.” Their edu- 
cation had been good, though not highly finished; 
their reading though not very extensive, well cho- 
sen. ‘To those volumes I have mentioned, a tolera- 
bly general collection on literary, historical, and re- 
ligious subjects, filled the reading desk of this ex- 
cellent family, but like other intellectual beings in 
Emberton’s house, the books were companions and 
teachers; and in this house was I first made to feel 
a truth, which time and experience has since com- 
pletely verified, that is, that of all families, read- 
ing families are, every thing else being nearly the 
same, very much the cheapest and most orderly 
and happiest. I have not, however, introduced this 
sketch from reality, to exhibit the poetry or ro- 
mancé, but the real substantial prose of human life. 

In the mansion of this obscure, and beyond his 
own vicinity unknown individual, was pursued that 
system, and that system alone, by which either 
single families, or single nations, can be ever inde- 
pendent. ‘The spinning wheel and the loom, were 
as steadily in motion within doors, as were the 
plough, and other instruments of husbandry with. 
out. A progeny of five children, two sons and 
three daughters, were reared, if I might be per- 
mitted the phrase, in an atmosphere of industry, 
and clothed in the work of their own hands. Eve- 
ry hour of the day had its appropriate task, which 
as far as the elements would permit, was performed 
with a regularity which obviated every thing like 
hurry or confusion. Amongst other regulations in 
such routine, the hour of reading and of course 
bodily labour was most scrupulously observed. 
That hour was invariably from seven to eight in 
the evening. A valuable work was chosen and one 
of the family appointed reader, and at the stated 
period, in the clean, the neat, and elegant little par- 
lour, the family, and their guests if any were pre- 
sent, sat down, and attentively listened, and at the 
close of the lecture, when no particular other daty 
intervened, another hour or half hour, was spent in 
conversation arising out of the subject read. Thus 
a fund of contemplative wealth was laid up in each 
mind for the ensuing day. ‘The dawn of that day 
was the commencing moment of labour, if labour 
in the common meaning of the term could be said 
ever to be performed on Emberton’s farm. ‘To me 
the members of the family and their hirelings ap- 
peared to return from their respective employments 
as from an agreeable recreation; and such was the 
fact, it was not simply agreeable but delightful re- 
creation. ‘Though executed with emulous imitation 
of the periodic marks of time themselves, every 
individual task was easy. No marks of that dis- 
tressing, that wretched weariness, which I have too 
often seen on a most miserably managed farm in 
the same neighourhood, did | ever witness on that 
of Emberton. On the farm of Thomas Laycroft, 
all was severe Jabour, scarce a moment left to an- 
swer a civil inquiry concerning the road to the next 
house. “I am in a great hurry with my ploughing.” 
**My hay is suffering in the meadow, and we are all 
hasting to get it in before the rain comes,” and 
such similar expressions were almost the unvarying 








replies to every question put to honest ‘Thomas, for 
honest he was, but ever in a hurry, because he 
commenced in a hurry. Thomas sold his grain at 
half price to pay for worn out luxuries, and beheld 
the sheriff at the end of the year, either comin 
down the lane in the direction from Uniontown or 
dreaded every passing stranger to be the sheriff or 
his assistant. 

Seth Emberton was never in a hurry, nor was 
such a phenomenon ever known on his farm as hur. 
ry. From the act of putting on their clothes in the 
morning to taking them off at night every act was 
there done, as if that act was all they had to per- 
form. When benighted or weather driven, the she. 
riff like every other traveller found a safe welcome 
at Emberton’s door. Selling almost daily, and buy- 
ing perhaps twice or thrice in a year; and selling 
for a dollar and buying for six and a quarter cents 
left Seth a full purse. “I have never made but one 
promise,” said Seth on a particular occasion to his 
neighbour Laycroft, “which has not been fully per- 
formed, and that was a promise never to contract a 
single debt.” “As much of the engagement as has 
come due,” continued Seth, “thas been punctually 
discharged, and when I am called hence I hope the 
whole will be found liquidated; I cannot therefore 
do for thee, friend ‘Thomas, what I am under an ob- 
ligation to do for no one, not even myself, but as 
thou art under no such obligation I will lend thee 
the money to pay thy debt.” ‘The observations 
were made; with such an expression of good will, 
they were without that disgusting appendix advice, 
but they were felt as such conduct ought to be felt, 
with heartfelt gratitude. Prudence and justice 
compelled Seth to secure himself and family bya 
mortgage, which in fact secured the Laycroft fami- 
ly a home, which without such interference was 
lost to them forever. 

Seth Emberton, and Thomas Laycroft went as 
wide from each other on the first, as on the six fol- 
lowing days of the week. The Laycrofts, in tawdry 
finery, spun and woven at Mechlin, Paris or Man- 
chester, went to church; the Embertons went to 
meeting, neatness personified, clothed, linen ex- 
cepted, out of webs spun and woven on the banks 
of Monongahela. On Monday morning, and every 
other morning of the week, the Laycrofis rose 
from their beds as if alarmed by a cry of fire, and 
went to bed—not to rest, but as if exhausted by 
anxiety and fatigue. ‘The Embertons rose and 
went to rest, with all the calmness of conscious se- 
curity. ‘To every physical cause of misery in one 
family, and contentment ‘in the other, was added, 
useful instruction in the one, and profound igno- 
rance in that of its neighbour. On one farm order 
presided, on the other disorder reigned. Even 
round the outer enclosure of the Emberton farm,- 
every bush or tree seemed a favorite plant; briats 
and bramble were not to be seen. In the fences 
not a paling broken or wanting. The very wood- 
land partook of the same undeviating care. Ifa 
tree was felled, every branch was removed or con- 
sumed. No rotting trunks were seen nor useless 
pernicious underwood left standing. On the Lay- 
croft farm, and there were too many as bad or 
worse, ruin seemed to have chosen every useful 
berb and structure for his prey—nature appeared 
to have herself sown weeds, and left the inmates of 
the house to reap the crop. On the Emberton 
farm unceasing labour seemed to have been be- 
stowed on the whole, whilst every separate part 
evinced peculiar care; on that of ‘Thomas Laycroft 
every spot which met the eye appeared to have 
been in an especial manner neglected; and yet as I 
knew them both, I can safely assert there was real- 
ly double if not more hard labour bestowed or 
thrown away, on Laycrolt’s fields and meadows, 
than was found fully sufficient to make that of Seth 
Emberton a picture of physical, mental and moral 
elegance. 
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Let me ask the reader, if a farmer, to employ 
himself a moment on the inquiry, whether his little 
territory answers to that of an Emberton ora Lay- 
croft. The names alone is all the fiction of this 
rude narrative, which I close with the assertion 
Jam convinced is true; that it demands really less 
exertion, less manual labour, and less care to create 
such a painting as Seth Emberton’s estate, than it 
does to struggle through a painful existence to pro- 
duce the rubbish of such a chaotic daub as that of 
a Laycroft. 


EE 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

















INTEMPERANCE. 


{For the following we are indebted to the Ladies’ 
Magazine, conducted at Boston, with much ability 
and taste, by Mrs. Saran J. Hare.) 

A queer subject to be discussed in a lady’s maga- 
zine. But the existence of *‘female influence” has 
been so clearly demonstrated, its effects shown to 
de so extensive and important, that it now appears 
only necessary to determine the particular direc- 
tion in which that influence would be most benefi- 
cial, and then persuade the women to exert their 
omnipotence, and we may soon hope to realize in 
our United States, those visions of perfection that 
were to distinguish the imaginary republic of Plato. 
That height of exaltation which our “Fourth of 
July” orators invariably point out as an easy stage 
in the national progress, will nevertheless be unat- 
tainable without a mighty effort—the effort to go 
right. The political prosperity of our country has 
been so rapid, that our citizens, if they have not 
quite forgotten, have sadly neglected the moral dis- 
cipline which only can render secure and lasting the 
benefits of our free social system. : 

The worst of evils that could be, .oflicted on 
men, would be to enjoy the rig’.i to govern them 
selves without possessing a single acquirement or 
virtue requisite for self-government. Perhaps it 
may be urged such a case could not possibly occur, 
as men never are divested of every virtue. 

There is—‘‘and. pity ’tis, ’tis true,” one instance 
to the contrary, or one case in which virtue, talents 
and knowledge, if at times exhibited, are of no 
more efficiency to direct their possessor in the path 
of rectitude, than would be the lamps in a sepul- 
chral vault to show the wanderer, lost ’mid storms 
and impenetrable darkness, the direction to his 
home. [ allude to the confirmed drunkard. But 
drunkards do not, by our laws, forfeit their right of 
suffrage. They are a part, and not a very small 
part either, of the sovereign people, who claim to 
exercise the unalienable privilege of jurisdiction 
over this ‘fertile, broad, and independent land.” 

I disdain all intention of writing politically. What 
business has a lady’s paper with politics? But still 


“considerations allied with the prosperity, the fame, 


indeed, the very existence of our republic, will press 
on the mind of every person who reflects for a mo- 
ment on the degradation of character, the prostra- 
tion of intellect, the perversion of privileges that 
may, that certainly must follow, if our citizens do 
not reform. If they do not resolutely dash from 
their lips the 





‘ “baneful cup, 

With many murmurs mix’d, whose pleasing poison, 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead, unmoulding reason mintage 
Charactered in the face.” 


And now I come to the meaning and moral of my 
essay. The women are told, and affect to really 
believe that they possess a great and important in- 
fluence over the opinions, fashions and taste of so- 
ciety, and consequently on the character aad con- 
duct of man. 









Ladies, if you have this influence, exert it, and 
banish the demon of Intemperance from among us. 
Achieve that task, and female influence will never 
more be denied or derided. Here is a glorious the- 
atre for the display of all feminine perfections; pa- 
lience, prudence, perseverance—soltness and ener- 
gy, gentleness and fortitude; the firmness that yields 
not to example or entreaty, and the meekness that 
boasts not its own conquests; the high-souled purity 
that disdains alliance with vice, however fashiona- 
ble,and the tenderness that weeps the victims of 
an insidious temptation; the hope that never des- 
pairs while there is a duty to be performed, and the 
faith that never wavers while there is a promise of 
God on which to rely. All these virtues are neces- 
sary for those who would be in earnest to accom- 
plish a victory over the only enemy Americans need 
dread. Arms and physical courage are here of no 
avail—nor can reason be relied upon as a defence 
to those who most confidently boast its possession. 
intemperance can only be conquered by the efforts 
of public opinion, and this opinion is guided mate- 
rially by the feelings, taste and sentiments of the la- 
dies. ‘There is, therefore, resting on them a re- 
sponsibility which I fear they do not sufficiently 
consider. Yet, if they think they exert that influ- 
ence on society, which has been ascribed to them 
by some writers, and which I do not doubt, they 
must be aware that a great evil cannot for a long 
time predominate, without, at least, their conni- 
vance. If they do not participate, they do not suffi- 
ciently discountenance the practice. Silence is often 
as effectual an advocate in a cause as eloquence. 

Women, as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, in 
each and every character, you have an important 
duty to fulfil. Your influence is acknowledged 
when the laws of God are derided, and your words 
are heard by those who never listen to a sermon. 
But still, never forget that the sceptre of woman’s 
power must be wielded by gentleness and in meek- 
ness—that the law from her lips must be spoken in 
the accents of kindness. 

When the cords of love that bind the household 
oand, are skilfully and delicately touched by a wife 
and mother, how sweetly is poured forth the rich 
music of affection! It is at such seasons that the 
soul of her husband or son will be plastic as clay in 
the hands of the potter to her influence. And then 
is the moment to urge her suit, to plead, advise, or 
reprove, as her heart and duty shall dictate, 

But it must not be expected that the influence of 
woman, or indeed that any human art, (Chambers’ 
medicine excepted,) can reciaim the confirmed sot. 
I do not counsel the wretched wife to abandon her 
drunken husband, Though she has probably suf- 
fered more exquisite misery in consequence of the 
intemperance of the man who vowed to protect 
her, than those martyrs who sealed, by a life of 
persecution and death of torture, the fidelity of 
their hearts to the true faith, yet she must not for- 
sake her husband. No, let her watch over him, 
weep over him, pray for him—it is her lot. A bit- 
ter and terrible one, yet she must endure it. 

But though women must not hope to remedy or 
restrain the current of intemperance when its chan- 
nel has become fixed and impetuosity attained, yet 
they may prevent the insidious stream from gather- 
ing strength, if they are careful to watch and dis- 
perse the drops before they congregate and form 
“the spring of all these ills”—habit. 

It is then on the rising generation that female in- 
fluence will be most beneficially exerted. Mothers 
must watch, with Argus’ eyes, over their children, 
and prevent, if possible, a relish for ardent spirits 
from being acquired. ‘here is no middle course 
that can with safety be pursued. The motto of 
every one engaged in this arduous and important 
concern must be, “‘touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

‘There are mothers who permit their children to 
sip the pernicious draught; indeed there are some 





. ef 
who will hold the poison, sweetened and rendered 
as delicious as possible, to the infant lips of their 
own offspring. These mothers may be considered 
as aiding to promote drunkenness. It is best to use 
plain language, because the meaning will then be 
understood,and may be applied, and induce a re- 
formation. I have not alluded to those respectable 
females who are themselves habitually guilty of in- 
temperance. I cannot, I will not believe there are 
such, notwithstanding the whispers of rumour have 
already been heard sufficiently loud to distinguish 
names. 

What, a wife or mother sunk in the grossness of 
intoxication! If angels weep, it would be over such 
a scene—to behold thus fallen, degraded, lost, ‘‘hea- 
ven’s last, best gift.” Censor. 


——_—_—— — 
SPORTING OLIO. 








(Items from late English Journals.) 
HUNTING. 


Extraordinary run.—Lord Kelburn’s hounds met, 
at Christmas, at Milliken-goss-cover. The hounds 
had no svdner been thrown in, than two foxes were 
viewed; one stole away, and the other, an old dog ~ 
fox, went off in great style; keenly pursued, he 
tried the earths in Miliken-woods; he then bent his 
course through the grass enclosures of Fennel-farm, 
by the park wall at Castlesemple, and crossed the 
River Calder near Lochwinnoch, when, after a run 
of nearly 17 miles, the gallant pack killed their fox 
in a grass field two miles on the other side of Lady- 
land. 





PEDESTRIANISM. 


"A foot-race of near four miles for fifty guineas a 
side was run over Knavesmire, York, on Monday 
last, between Berry (the Lancashire Man,) and 
Ciarkson (of Bradford, in Yorkshire.) ‘Fhe weath- 
er was very unfavourable, and in a of 
the late rains, the course was extremely heavy. 
Berry had before defeated Clarkson, near Bradford, 
in a race of nine miles, which was run in fifty mi- 
nutes and some few seconds; and the odds were, 
therefore, at starting six to four on Lancashire with 
few takers. Both men went off, and kept together 
for a short distance, when Yorkshire got first, and 
kept the lead for the first three miles, and, indeed, 
until near the last half mile,.when Lancashire shot 
out, and won a well contested race by about fifteen 
yards. The distance run was performed in twenty- 
one minutes and forty seconds. 


LEVANTING. 

A defaulter has. been announced in the sporting 
world, whose operations have placed many of the 
knowing ones at the wrong side of the post. His 
betting on the Derby left him, on. making up ‘his 
book, $5,0U0l. in debt; he being unable or unwilling” 
to pay up, left town on Saturday last, and was met 
in his travelling carriage on the Kent road by a 
friend, to whom he said he was off for Paris, in or- 
der to sell out of the French funds to make good 
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his engagements—but he is gone to return no more. 
The consequences will be that many other persons 
will be obliged to compound or ask for time. The 
defaulter moved in the first rank of fashion. 


DOGS—RATS. 
To the Editor of “Life in London:” 

Sirn—Observing in your paper of last week a pa- 
ragraph stating that 501. was deposited at Cribb’s, 
to be laid against my dog China drawing a badger 
in ten minutes, I called with a friend to cover it, 
but found it was ‘“‘no go,” and, probably, the offer 
was a mere bounce of litile Charley's. Now, to 
stop this little gemman’s chaff, | am ready to stake, 
when and where he shall appoint, and further, to 
bet him 50/. that his dog Billy does not kill a hun- 
dred rats, finding rats myself, in eight minutes. 

Yours, &c. Frank Repmonp. 








ENGLISH MILLING. 


{In England, men are as systematically trained 
for milling, (fighting in the ring,) by minute and 
careful regulation of their diet and exercise, as game 
cocks for the pit, or horses for the course. Some 
times they are obliged to reduce themselves so much, 
to come within the required weight, as to impair 
their strength. Thus we sce that ona late occa- 
sion of a match made between ““Duptey Dowas 
and Jacx Tispaxe, on Thursday evening, at Frank 
Redmond’s, (the Marquis of Granby in the borough) 
the deposit due in this match was posted. But the 
chief fears entertained by the friends of Dudley 
Downs, are with respect to his weight; he is bound 
to enter the ring 10 stone, and with not much more 
than two weeks to intervene before he fights. He 
now weighs 10 stone 6 lbs.” 

We mean not to disgust our readers with details 
of the pugilistic combats that fill up and give popu- 
larity and circulation to some of the English jour- 
nals. The following items are selected from a string 
of hundreds of such notices that appear in “Bexu’s 
Lirs 1n Lonpon.”) 


Sir,—I beg to inform you, through the medium 
of your valuable sporting journal, that I can be 
backed against Reuben Marten, for the sum of one 
hundred pounds; in stating this sum, I hope it will 
meet his approval. I purposed, prior to the late 
fight, to have challenged the winner; having been 
defeated by Gas in a manner not so satisfactory to 
myself and friends, and having challenged Reuben 
Marten before the event, (and refused,) I trust no 
justifiable objections can be urged to enter into 
preliminaries. Your early insertion will oblige, sir, 

Yours, respectfully, 
Marr Rosunson, the Yorkshireman. 


Lower George Tap, Halifax, Oct. 24, 1827. 


Sir,—I had intended, at the suggestion of my 
friends, to quit the prize-ring forever, but, on re- 
flection, while yet young and vigourous, f think it 
would be disgraceful in me to lie on the shelf; so 
therefore, 1 beg leave to announce to all whom it 
may concern, that I am open to fight any man, for 
any sum, from two tg five hundred pounds. 1am 
not particular to my customer. 

Yours, &c. Rozsert Barpwin. 

Sir,—I beg to state that I am ready to fight Jack 
Adams, of Kentish-town, for 10/., and will meet bim 
on Thursday evening next, at the Britannia, Britan- 
nia-street, Gray’s-Inn-road, and make a deposit. 

Yours, &c. Nep Crarer. 

Sir,—You will very much oblige me, if you will 
inform Charley Gibletts, in your next sporting jour- 
nal, that lam ready to fight him for filty pounds 
a-side in a month, and that my money is ready at 
Mr. Chapman’s, the Marlborough’s Head, Foxes- 





lane, Shadwell, where I shall be glad to meet him, 








or his friends, on ‘Tuesday evening next, at eight, 
and stake ten, or twenty pounds a-side, to fight 
when and where he pleases. 

Oct. 24, 1827. Tue Surroix Cuampion. 


Sir,—Permit me to inform John Shaw, of Leeds, 
that I will give him two yards in ten hops, for 1001, 
and that I will agree to his proposition respecting 
the five jumps, both to choose two, and toss for the 
fifth, for one or two hundred pounds. I am ready 
to make both matches, to be decided half-way be- 
tween Leeds and London. It must strike every 
honourable man, that it is unfair to expect me to 
give long odds to persons of whose powers I know 
nothing. Ii has been justly said that there never 
was a man born without his fellow, and there may 
be many as good, and better than, 

Your humble servant, Ww. Jackson, 

Sir,--I wish to inform Mr. John Goodman, of Bir- 
mingham, that I am ready to match myself to run 
bim one hundred and twenty yards for 50/. or 1001; 
and I will be at his crib, on Thursday next, to make 
a deposit, if he likes. Tuos. Danxs. 

West Bromwich, Oct. 26. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE PROMETHEUS. 


A picture of the Sufferings of Prometheus, paint- 
ed by Salvator Rosa, and brought to this country 
from the gallery of the Marquess Gerini, of Flo- 
rence, is now being exhibited in St. James’ street.— 
The taste of this celebrated painter leading him at 
all times to the indulgence of a passion for the terri- 
ble and the sublime, no subject could be better cal- 
culated for the display of his peculiar powers. In 
the attempt to delineate the agonies of man, from 
the never-ending vengeance of the Immortal, he has 
left a vivid testimony of the grandeur of his concep- 
tion in that department of the art which his genius 
had selected. The coveter of the power of Omni- 
potence, in forming man from clay—the unauthori 
sed possessor of the celestial fire—is seen chained 
to the rocks of the Caucasus by adamantine bonds, 
while the vulture preys with unnatural voracity upon 
the liver of the eternally devoted victim of his 
thirst of blood. ‘The position of Prometheus, under 
this appalling torture of body, is conceived with all 
the power of the highest genius, and executed with 
the utmost fidelity to our feeling of nature. The 
convulsive throes of his gigantic body are painfully 
visible to our senses, and the wide spread arms, the 
clenched hands, the swelled and starting muscles, 
although exhibiting all that man can conceive of 
pain, are yet so painted as to convey the impression 
not of life-extinguishing torture, but that of agony 
which is to endure for all time in the person of the 
sufferer, by the strength of supernatural power. The 
eye of the vulture seems, indeed, not to beam with 
the unnatural lustre and vivacity which indicates the 
gratification of a passion for a moment, but, on the 
contrary, to be fixed upon its object with that in- 
tenseness, and that never-ending appetite for its 
prey, which forms, by the will of the Celestial, the 
eternity of the punishment—while his claws, buried 
in the heart, and saturated with the blood of the 
sufferer, indicate the intensity of that voracity with 
which he has been inspired. We do not wish to 
transform our observations upon a fine specimen of 
the art into a lecture upon morality, but we might 
sum up all we have to say in the praise of this pic- 
ture by observing, that if there be a worm that never 
dies, a fire that is never quenched, and a punish- 
ment never to reach a termination, the situation 
and appearance of this Prometheus conveys a for- 
cible impression of the nature of the retribution 
which crime pays to the Almighty dispenser of jus. 
tice. It is not perhaps quite consistent, alter wha 
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we have said, to point out in this picture any palt : 
defects which do not detract from its general merits; 
but we cannot avoid observing, that to us, who know 
not the strength of immortal iron, the chains of Sal- 
vator Rosa seem very ill calculated to bind the frame 
of Prometheus. ‘This, however, is, we repeat, but 
a trifling defect, which the imagination can over. 
come without difficulty. The picture on the whole 
is one of the best of the recent importations, and we 
hope it may never be allowed to return to the Cop. 
tinent. Why it remained there so long, and whey 
good pictures bore so high a price in this country 
and why it is now offered for sale, when they have 
become comparatively so low, are questions we arg 
unable to solve. It is sufficient for us to say that the 
picture is, we think, a real Salvator Rosa, and one of 
his best. ‘There are several other paintings, by Ger. 
ard Douw, Danaletti, Gherardi and Gaspar Poussin 
in this exhibition, but they display nothing remark. 
able in conception or colouring, unless that they 
convince us, by comparison with some of the many 
pictures now on view in the metropolis from the 
hands of our own countrymen, that England is fast 
approaching to the same excellence in painting ag 
in every other branch of science and art. 
[London pa, 





FONTHILL. 


The manufactory built on the beautiful lake in 
these celebrated grounds, by the late Mr. Farquhar 
and Mr. Mortimer, is now finished. Every im- 
provement in machinery as applicable to the ma- 
nufacture of superfine cloths, has been introduced; 
and the manufactory, as a whole, is now one of the 
most complete in the kingdom. The quantity of 
cloth manufactured is about from 40 to 50 ends per 
week, all the work of which, from the very first to 
the last process, is done on the spot, and employs, 
of men, women and children, no more than 200 
persons, aichough, without the late improvements, 
it would have required 1000 hands. [ Eng. pa. 


{It is not stated in what the improvement con- 
sists. The application of steam had already given 
to one man the power of hundreds, and reduced 
them to the point of starvation, here we see that 
200 do the work which had previously given bread 
to 1000. In this country, how many horses as well 
as men have been superseded by steam! How much 
the substitution of other power for horses has di- 
minished the consumption of agricultural produc- 
tions! How many wagons and borses will be done 
up by the steam power engines on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road? after all who can solve the 
problem, Whether these labour saving improve- 
ments benefit the mass of the people?) 
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RECIPES. 





[¢#* Much misery and inconvenience, and some- 
times loss of life, results from the confusion which 
ensues upon the happening of accidents, the evil 
effects of which might be obviated if the proper re- 
medies were generally known. Thus when persons 
are severely burned, either the most appropriate 
and effectual remedy is not known, or is forgotten 
in the midst of the confusion, and the violence of 
the sympathy amongst those who are present, and 
much unnecessary suffering results from the want 
of the proper remedies, or of sufficient self posses- 
sion to apply them. There ought to be taught in 
every family a sort of medical catechism, as what, 
for instance, is to be done in case of a child’s clothes 
taking fire, what in case of a bad scald; what in 
case of hemeerrhage of the lungs or the nose; what 
in case of being half drowned; what in case of the 
bite of asnake or the sting of bees, &c. and in 
every family the ingredients should be kept con- 
stantly at hand, sufficient at least for a single case. 








We shall give such recipes occasionally as appear 
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i apted to cases of niost 

mple and best adapted to 
ae sesiseened, and if there should seem to 
ota thera any thing’erroneous, we will thank our 
medical readers, of whom there are many, who are 
likewise most intelligent farmers, to comment upon 
yl We must derive them chiefly from late au- 
thors in our library. Here follows a few from the 
Domestic Physician.] 

APOPLEXY. 


al blood-letting should always be preferred 
fee instance to local, and it should be con- 
tinued until decided effects are perceptible on the 
system. 
BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE. 

In a very interesting case of this affection, com- 
municated by the late Dr. James Kent Platt, to his 
friend, Professor J. B. Beck, of this city, and which 
threatened to terminate fatally, the affusion of cold 
water, by pailsful over the head and shoulders, 
proved almost immediately successful. 


BURNS, 


In cases of extensive injury from this cause, one 
of the most successful applications, hitherto resort- 
ed to, has been the oil of turpentine. In the action 
which occurred in 1815, between the U.S. frigate 
Guerriere and an Algerine frigate, nearly fifty men 
belonging to the former were severely burnt, by the 
explosion of one of the large guns. Some of these 
men were in a most pitiable condition, and suffered 
the most exquisite torments. They were taken 
down to the cockpit, and spirits of turpentine freely 
poured over their naked wounds. ‘They all did 
well. 

POISONS. 

Dr. Paris lays down three indications to be ful- 
filled, whenever it is ascertained that a poisonous 
substance has found its way to the alimentary canal. 
These indications are, 

First. The immediate ejectment of the poison 
from the body, by the operation of vomiting and 
parging. - a 

Second. The decomposition of the remaining 

ion, and the adoption of measures best calcu- 
ated to obviate its absorption. 

Third. ‘To anticipate the occurrence of the con- 
secutive phenomena, and to combat them by an 
appropriate treatment. 

jometimes it becomes necessary to fulfil the se- 
cond indication before the first, as in cases of acids 
and alkalies having been taken into the stomach. 
The first object here should, undoubtedly, be to 
neutralize them, and dilute them as soon as possi- 
ble, and then to excite vomiting. 

The vomits to be preferred, in general, are the 
sulphate of zinc or copper. ‘They do not require 
much dilution for their action, a circumstance of 
great importance in cases of poisons whieh act by 
being absorbed. In the next place, they act expe- 
ditiously; a dose of fifteen grains of either of these 
substances producing almost instantaneous vomit- 
ing, without exciting the nausea characteristic of 

remetics, and which occasions a state of the 
system highly favourable to absorption. 


Opium.—In addition to the means recommended 
in the text, for the recovery of persons poisoned by 
opium, | happy to mention one which has prov- 
ed very efficacious in this country: it is the affusion 
of cold water upon the head and back. In Phila. 
delphia, and in this cily, it has proved successiul in 
& number of instances; and in Kentucky it has 
lately been tried, and also found successful. One 


ease was that of an infant aged only seven weeks. 
It had been in a deep sleep eight hours, was affect- 
ed with violent convulsions, laborious breathing. 
and suspended deglutition. After continuing the 
affusion of cold water for fifteen minutes, all the 
symptoms were relieved. An emetic and cathartic 
completed the cure. 


THE FARMS. 


Battimmore, Frivay, SEPTEMBER 5, 1828, 








$#Tue price or Lanp.—An impression seems 
to exist, the truth of which may be questioned, that 
lands are selling far below their value, and that the 
present state of things, in that respect, is a forced 
one; whereas, if we consider the almost countless 
millions of unoccupied acres of land in the country; 
the sparseness of population, compared with the 
extent of our territory; the vast abundance and the 
low price of all the products of the plough, it would 
seem that the present is the natural state of things, 
and that $30—40—50—60—70,and $80 an acre 
for land, was only the result of an extraordinary 
state of things, abroad and at home. And again, 
to estimate the real value of lands in the Atlantic 
states, we must constantly bear in mind that a great 
revolution has been achieved in the value of landed 
property, by the prodigious facilities which have 
been; and are constantly in a course of being esta- 
blished, for bringing all the products, even the most 
bulky of the new and fertile regions of the west, 
into competition and contact with the. productions 
of the states that are washed by the tide waters. How 
is it possible, under these circumstances, for land to 
sell for any thing like former high prices, since, after 
all, the question must be put—What per cent. will 
it yield? Suppose a purchase of 500 acres at ¢10 
per acre—the original purchase money is $5000; of 


the 500 it is probable that not more than one-fifth |. 


is in actual cultivation—in other words, yielding 
any interest, whilst the remaining 400 acres or 4000 
dolls., are lying dead; so that the portion of 100 acres 
which is in a state of activity, may be said to have vir- 
tually cost $50 per acre; and it is quite probable that 
unless the purchaser manages better, and has more 
manure at command than usual, he would consult a 
truer economy by applying his labour to the culture 
of astill smaller sphere. As we have before sug- 
gested, landholders have not yet, by any means, 
realized the degree of economy which may, and 
must be practised in every department, and every 
minutiz of living. 

Let them not suppose that they alone are under 
this necessity, it may begin with them, but assured- 
ly it will, in its course, reach every other calling 
and profession; for so immediate is the connection 
between all other pursuits with agriculture, which 
sustains them all, that they must as assuredly feel 
her depression, as that the extremities of the body 
must be paralyzed by a pressure on the brain. 

After all, it is an enviable calling, if pursued with 
industry and rigid, honourable, fair economy. On 
this point we shall dwell more at large, when we 
have leisure. At present we cannot forbear to say, 
that one of the most grievous evils under which, not 
only the farmer, but the whole country labours, is 
the excessive price of education for his children. ‘I'o 
this, too, we shall advert again, 





¢#We will thank our patrons in different parts 


of the Union, to give an account of the sales of| necessary to scald them, or subject them to a heat-: 


land. It may be useful to record them occasionally. 
Six hundred acres were sold, the other day, within 
four miles of this city, on navigable water, near 
the Philadelphia turnpike, with a brick house and 
an abundance of wood and timber, for $4.50 per acre. 





[&* Not knowing how else to ascertain the fact, 
we ure obliged to ask here of Mr. M-Call, to let us 
know his post office Many are inquiring about his 
family spinners, and we would recommend him to 
place some for sale in some seaport town where 
they may beseen. ‘They are inquired for chiefly in 
the southern states. 


¢> A walk through our market this morning con- 
vinced us more than ever, of the culpable indo- 
lence of the people in this neighbourhood in regard 
to fruit. Peaches were selling at $1 50, and pears 
at $1 per peck. For large yellow peaches the 
price was four cents each! can this be ascribed to 
any thing but want of enterprise and care? Has 
any landholder within reach of market a right to 
complain of hard times if he can get even fifty 
cents per peck for peaches, to the growth of which 
both his soil and climate are congenial? 





$ Nor so Fast!—In a late number of the John 
Buil, it is asserted that ‘the quickest steam passage 
on record was made last Saturday week by the Ge- 
neral Steam Navigation Company’s packet Earl of 
Liverpool; that vessel left the Tower stairs, Lon- 
don, at a quarter after six o’clock in the morning, 
and was at anchor at Ostend at a quarter before 
eight in the evening; having completed the run of 
146 miles in thirteen hours and a quarter, being at 
the average rate of eleven miles an hour the whole 
way; among the passengers was Lord Heyressury 
and suite.” 

There are boats of the Messrs. Stevens on the 
North River, which have made the run between 
New York and Albany 150 miles, repeatedly in 
less than eleven hours, 





 &% A communication on Botts in Horses, in re- 
ply to an inquiry in No. 22, by a subscriber, will ap- 
pear next week. 





$#Prussic Acip.—A Mr. Montgomery, convict- 
ed in England of passing counterfeit notes, lately 
destroyed himself in prison by taking a small quan- 
tity of Prussic acid. He was found stretched out 
on his bed with his eyes and mouth open. “Viru- 
lent as this poison really is, it is much less active 
when applied to the human system, than some ex- 
periments upon animals would seem to indicate. A 
single drop placed in the nostrils of a cat will cause 
almost instantaneous death; two or three drops thus 
applied have destroyed a full grown deer, and an 
instance is related of a bullock being destroyed by 
ten drops. In the human system, however, this 
acid is frequently given as a tonic medicine, in doses 
of two to five drops; and in a less quantity than 
twenty drops, instantaneous death would not be 
certain. Much, however, must depend upon the 
degree of nervous susceptibility. Some persons 
may, without inconvenience, swallow four or five 
drops, whilst others are severely affected by the 
mere smell. The effect of a sufficient dose to cause 
death is instantaneous. Before the person taking 
the poison has time to ascertain the nature of the 
sensation which it causes, he is dead. The poison 
seems to be carried at once to the heart and the 
brain through the nervous system, and the machine 
is stopped almost without the derangement. of a 
muscle or the alteration of a look.” 





To preserve potatoes in a proper state for food 
(says an English paper,) for many years, it is only 


ed oven, for a few minutes. By doing this the 
will never sprout, and the farinaceous substance will 
keep good for many years, provided the ‘cortical 
part be entire. They should be well dried after 
being scalded. 





&*There is, says a late London paper, great pro- 
bability of the steam coach which has been built by 
Messrs. Gurney & Co., answering the intended pur- 
pose. It was tried yesterday evening in the square 
of the Horse Barracks of the Regent's Park, and per- 
formed with great ease at the rate of from twelve 


In the meantime the parties, to fourteen miles an hour. It is much improved in 


know not where to address their letters, nor can we| appearance, being now more light and elegant than 


tell them.) 





when it was first exhibited. 
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¢#Professor Brande, in one of his recent lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution of London, gave the 
following table of some esculent plants, roots, and 
grains; with a view of showing their relative pro- 
portions of soluble and nutritive matter: 





re Seo eres, Starch Gluten. SSestmunne 
Wheat, 955 765 190 — 
Barley, . - 922 790 60 70 
@Gete, ...-e. 448 641 87 15 
Peas, . - « 574 501 35 22 
Potatoes,. . 250 178 35 12 
Carrots, oe 3 —_ 95 
Swedish Turnips, 64 9 2 51 
Common Turnips, 42 7 1 34 
Cabbage, - 73 41 oy 24 





$>-From the best authority, we have been favour- 
ed with information, that 4 hhds. red leafy tobacco, 
made by Mr. James Johnson, of Charles county, 
were sold in this market the week before last, at $8 
and $10 per hundred, and amounted to $313.48.— 
It is believed to be the highest sale made of the 
same number of hogsheads, of any one crop in this 
market during the year. 


(From the New York Mercantile Advertiser, Sept. 2.) 


Latest From Europe. 

Last evening arrived the packet ship George 
Canning, captain Allen, from Liverpool, bringing 
Liverpool papers of the 24th,and London papers 
of the 23d July. 

The Russian army are proceeding on their march 
towards Constantinople, and the latest advices, which 
are brought down to the 2d of July, left them at the 
distance of little more than one hundred and fifty 
miles from that capital. 

The British Parliament, it was expected, would 
pea on Saturday, the 26th of July. 

he provincial intelligence, as it is called, receiv- 
ed at London, brings accounts of heavy rains which 
have fallen in different parts of the kingdom. Crops 
have been beaten down to the ground, rivers have 
overflowed their banks, bridges have been swept 
away, villages have been inundated, cattle have 
been drowned, and quantities of hay, large trees, 
sheep, gates and gate posts, have been carried off 
by the currents. 

Lonpon, July 23. 

The Sir William Jolliffe, steam packet, is arrived 
from Hamburgh, with papers to the 20th. ‘They 
contain some important intelligence from Turkey. 
The army assembling at Adrianople is stated to be 
100,000 strong. All Musselmen from 14 to 60 years 
of age, have been summoned to take up arms. ‘The 
standard of Mahomet was to be immediately dis- 


wget 
he operations in Greece have not of late been 
of much importance. 
ConstanTINoPLe, June 25. 

It is not the Grand Vizier, but his Kiaja Bey, who, 
with many Agas, is gone to Adrianople, in conse- 
quence of the passage of the Danube by the Rus- 
sians. ‘They lead the van of a great army, upwards 
of 100,000 men, the levy of the capital, at the head 
of which the Grand Vizier has placed himself. 

Official news has been received from the Morea, 
of the failure of the negotiations set on foot through 
the Greek Bishops with the insurgents. The Greeks 
had rejected every proposal, and referred to the 
Convention of 6th July. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ART OF VAC- 
CINATION. 

The subscriber having obtained letters patent, under 
seal of the United States, which bear date 10th July, 
1822, for certain improvements made by him in the art 
of vaccination, will dispose of his right to use the 
same: with the right also to use a spring vaccinator; 
wherewith the insertion of the vaccine matter may be 


The rights to be disposed of embrace the subscri- 
ber’s method of selecting the vaccine matter, by the 
scabs or crusts, in which it is contained: and of pre- 
serving the same, by keeping them envelloped or set in 
bees-wax: and, also, his method of ascertaining, by an 
examination of these crusts, whether the persons vac- 
cinated may depend on their being secure from the 
small pox or not—there being no other way known, by 
? any practitioner can so certainly ascertain this 
act. 

By these improvements those who engage in the 
practice of vaccination may keep themselves always 
supplied with genuine matter; and they may, thereby 
also, detect and correct every imperfection or defect 
that is liable to occur in its application; and this as 
certainly without knowing, visiting or seeing the per- 
sons vaccinated, as by the most careful and constant 
attention, that can be paid to them. 

Success in vaccination may be truly said to depend, 
chiefly, on the selection of the matter, or seed that is 
used. For if the operator is supplied with genuine 
matter, he can have no difficulty in planting or insert- 
ing it, with the instrument above mentioned: and when 
it is inserted, the practitioner has nothing to do with 
the vaccine process, but, to let it alone. 

When the kine pock rises (which may be always 
looked for towards the end of the third day after the 
insertion of the matter) the greatest care ought to be 
taken, that it should not be rubbed, scratched, broken 
or bruised in any way: and further, that it should not 
be punctured or opened to take the matter from the 
arm as is often done by physicians, who thereby always 
interrupt the vaccine process and deprive those who 
are vaccinated, in a greater or less degree of the full 
benefit of this operation—hence, so much imperfect 
vaccination, and so much suffering from the varioloid 
after it; a disease that we have good reason to believe, 
can never affect any person, during life, after their vac- 
cination has been once allowed to terminate, as it 
should, in a perfect scab. 

The narrow limits of this notice will not admit of 
any explanation, at this time, of the principles on 
which these improvements in the art of vaccination 
are founded. But Congress, it is to be regretted, ha- 
ving been so far misled by a cruel trick* that was prac- 
tised a few years since, (whereby the small pox was 
introduced into North Carolina,) as torepeal the act to 
encourage vaccination, the undersigned conceives it to 
be .a duty, that he owes to himself as well as to the 
public, to guard his improvements above mentioned, ag 
well as he can, against the abuses, to which it is pro- 
bable they would be liable, if committed, without any 
restriction, into the hands of practitioners generally. 
He therefore advises all persons concerned not to make 
any up of these said improvements; or of the instru- 
ment recommended for the insertion of the vaccine 
matter, without first obtaining from him a right to 
doso: when he will fully and freely explain the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded. 

Private individuals will be admitted to use these im- 
provements in their own families for a fee of ten‘dol- 
lars: and physicians or others who engage in the prac- 
tice of vaccination generally, for fifty dollars. No 
charge will be made against those who obtain these 
rights for any supplies of matter that will be furnished 
to them: but all others will be required to pay a fee of 
five dollars for each portion of genuine matter selected 
for them by the subscriber. 

No letters will be received except those on which the 
postage is paid. 

JAMES SMITH, 
Late Agent of Vaccination for the U. S. 


Vaccine Institution, , 


Baltimore, Sept. 4th, 1828. 

* A letter which contained a small portion of genuine 
vaccine matter put up on glass was stolen out of this 
institution, and a parcel of variolous scabs being sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof, by those concerned in this trick, 
they were transmitted by mail to Dr. Ward of Tarbo- 
ro’ in N. C. who alledging the parcel to be “‘vaccine 
scabs,” used them as such, and thus unwittingly intro- 
duced the small pox into his neighbourhood. Those 
however who may wish for more full information on 
this subject are referred to the several reports which 
have since been made thereon in Congress. In these 





reports the subscriber has been fully acquitted of all 


—— 
- . anes FOR SALE. 

e subscriber will sell seven head 
Mules, five of which are colts, broke to a) thistle 
son, of a large size, and not mischievous, Pe: = 
wishing to purchase are referred to Mr. Jonathan Ww 
Cragg, Eden street, Old Town, Baltimore, for 9 further 
description of them. WILLIAM WELSH 7 
Near Georgetown cross Roads, Kent Co. Mad. 


Se 

SHORT HORN BULL FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers for sale a yearling Durham 
Short Horn Bull. Particulars may be ascertained b 








addressing the subscriber at Hartsville, Buck’s county, 
Pennsylvania. JAMES Cox.’ 
el arias, 


TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has finished on hand, Wheat Fans on 
the Scotch principle improved, and warranted equal to 
any that can be procured in the city; Patent Cylindri- 
cal, and Common Straw Cutters; a full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Improved Pioughs, and Improved Bar- 
share Ploughs; Patent Corn Shellers; Harrows; yg. 
rious Cultivators for Corn, Tobacco, &e.; Brown's 
Patent Vertical Wool Spinners; Shovel and Substra- 
tum Ploughs, and Swingle Trees; Cast steel Axes, Mat. 
tocks, Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil Stones 
&e.; Cast-iron Plough Points and Heel Pieces, for Da. 
vis’ ploughs, always on hand to supply those that may 
want. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36, Pratt-st. Baltimore. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, , 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 2.50 03.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wra ing 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good rode 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43,50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Amount of Inspections the last 
week, 487 hhds. Maryland. 

FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 1.00—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.124 a 5.25; city mills, 5.00; Susque- 
hanna, 5.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat, .99 a .95—best white wheat, 1.00 ¢ 1.15— 
ordinary to good, .70 a .85--Corn, .32 a .34—Rre, .40 
—Oars, bush. .19 a4 .21—Beans, 1.25—Peas, .604.15— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.25—Timotuy, 1.50 a 2.25—Orcnanp 
Grass SEED, 2.25 a3—Herd’s | 00 a 1.50—Lucerne $1} 
.50 pr. lb.— Bar ey, .60a¢62—FLaxseeED, .75 a.80—Cor- 
TON, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a-.14—Alabama, .11@.12— 
Mississippi .10 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9a .104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 203 a .21—bbls. 
.224—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.2 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.26 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 46.50; No. 2, 6.00; No. $, 
3.50 a 3.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10 a 11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .266 
.28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a $.60— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Letter from N. Hammond, Esq. on the Washing of 
Banks, and means proposed to prevent it—Large Calves 
in New York—Inquiry on Highland Rice and the Indi- 
go with which cotton is dyed red—Ploughing, its depth 
to be regulated by the nature of the soil and the crop 
to be raised—To Destroy the Bee Miller—Sir Henry 
Steuart’s method of Transplanting Trees—Wine—Far- 
mers and Planters of the United States, Ornamental 
Decoration of Farms, &c.—Intemperance, Influence of 
the Ladies to prevert—Hunting—Pedestrianism—High 
betting in England—Dogs and Rats—English Milling, 
with remarks—Painting, the Promotheus—Manufactory 
at Fonthill—Recipes, Apoplexy; Burns; Poisons—Edi- 
torial, on the Price of Lands, &c.—Late Foreign News 
—Advertisements—Prices Current of Country Produce. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
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HAMILTON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


aUjareacy MEETING, 


#a meeting of the Hamilton Coun- 
ty Agricultural iety, held at the court-house in 
incinnati, on Satygday, the Ist of September, 1827. 
Major M. W. Beatman, of the U. States’ army, 
presented a sample of Mandan corn, with a commu- 
nieation relative thereto. 

General Findlay presented some samples of a new 
species of - wheat. : 

Mr. Reuben Reader deposited a draft and speci- 
fication of -his “‘newly invented Bulishare Plough,” 
and it was Ordered that the Curators examine and 
report their opinion thereon to the next meeting. 

A resolution was passed, directing articles pre- 
sented to the society,to be deposited with the Cor- 
responding Secrétary. 

n motion of D. Gano,a Fair and Cattle Show 

inted to be held on the 6th and 7th of June, 
ees, and the Boardiof Agriculture directed to re- 
pott rules and regulations therefor, to the next 
meeting. ” 

The following wew members were reported: J. 
W. Piatt, Abel Woolverton, Jonathan Garrad, Phi- 
lip Turpin, Charles Fox, Jonathan Foreman, B. 
Drake, Isaac Marriot, Hugh Moore, D. K. Este, 
Robert T. Lytle, Adam Moore, Samuel Lewis, Pa- 
trick Smith, Enos Woodruff, Alexander Botkin, 
James W. Robinson, Nathaniel Wright, B. E. Bliss, 
Pp, S. Symmes, Samuel Findlay. 

A resolution was passed directing the December 
meeting to be held at the court-house. 

D. C. WALLACE, - 
Recording See’ry. 


Proceedings 


[J. C. Sort, Esq., President of the Society, de- |}; 


livered an Address, from which we transfer with 
pleasure the following extracts of a practical na- 


piifolia,) is said to be the best adapted for hedging. 
I know not whether this js the kind which I have 
observed in the neighbourhood of Springfield, on 
Mad river; but certainly there is a low-growing 
species there, not more than six or eight feet in 
height, admirably adapted. to this purpose. The 
berry of this shrub is much smaller than common 
haws, and contains frequently but one, never more 
than two seeds. We have, moreover, two species 
of the formidable honey-locust; the fragrant crab 
apple; also, the wild plumb, cedar, sycamore, and 
willow, the two last better adapted, perhaps, than 
any of our native growths, for overflowed bottoms 
and wet grounds. Besides these, a variety of others, 
said to be suitable for hedges, if not natives of the 
immediate region round about us, could easily be 
procured. Where stone is abundant and timber 
scarce, perhaps the cheapest enclosure is the stone 
fence. But one objection (and that a serious one,) 
can be made to it, which is, that unless it is carried 
up to an unusual and expensive height, some of our 
back-woods stock, are not sufficiently civilized to 
be turned by it. A stone fence four feet two inches 
high, and two feet broad at the top, I know from 
experience, presents a disregarded barrier to the 
inroads of sheep, and is not much respected by 
some catile. Perhaps a better fence for this coun- 
try is made by fixing in the ground a row of double 
upright locust stakes, joined together at the top by 
a cap—building the foundation of stone two feet 
high between these stakes, and then filling them up 
to any desirable height with common rails. The 
advantages of this fence (which I have had to re- 
main perfectly unmoved, under a depth of ten feet 
of water,) are, that tt is as well suited as any other 
for overflowed grounds—it presents an obstacle to 
the progress of even a goat or a deer, and is as se- 
cure against hogs as if it were all of stone. The 
locust stakes will out-last three or four sets of rails; 
‘and when, finally, some century hence, the stakes 
rot off, there will then be the foundation of a stone 





ture, and, doubtless, well adapted to the region for! fence laid for the proprietor, at that distant period, 


which they were prepared.] 


“The scarcity of fencing timber, which begins 
to be felt in some of the oldest settled parts of the 
county, and especially around the city, together 
with the larger portion of Hamilton, which is over- 
flowed by the Ohio and the Miamies, requiring for 
such inundated ground, fences of a different con- 
struction from those on the uplands, are circum- 
stances that appear to me, to force themselves on 
our view, and to render it desirable that among the 
first objects of the society’s attention, wé should 
take into consideration the materials of which our 
enclosures are to be made in a few years to come. 
Without enclosure, there can be no permanent 
improvement; and it requires a very little expe- 
rience to feel that their erection and frequent 
repair, constitute the greatest drawback upon 
the farmer’s profits. Hedging appears to be the na- 
tural resource of all disforested countries; and where 
the plant of which it is composed is handsome, 
must add surprisingly to the beauty of rural sce- 
nery. What shrubbery will thrive in hedges in our 
climate and soil remains to be decided; no experi- 
ment of long standing enough, having yet been 
made to ascertain the fact. We must be taught 
the lesson, however, some day, and would it not be 
prudent to begin to learn by degrees?—so that at 

time we must necessarily attend to this business, 
we may go about it understandingly. Let-us make 
a few rods of hedge as soon as possible, out of 
whatever different materials can be procured. I 
will enumerate some of these. The English haw- 
1» 80 celebrated by poets~and travellers, will 
certainly grow here; we have no less than eleven 
otber species of hawthorn, peculiarly our own, and 
indigenous in different parts of the United States. 
these, the Parsley-leaf hawthorn, (Orategus 
No. 26.—Vol. 10. 





tg finish. ‘These observations, however, only apply 
to those districts where timber is scarce. In newly 
settled parts of the country, the common worm- 
fence will continue to be seen for many years. In 


enclosure, I beg leave to recommend to your atten- 
tion the early plantation of nurseries of our best 
forest trees. ‘These should, in all cases where the 
seed can be procured, be raised from the seed, and 


mon apple and peach tree nurseries are. 


fit of generations yet unborn, I only ask him to 
make the experiment on a small scale. 


wild cherry tree, black and white walnuts; the dif- 


ber, building and ornamental purposes. ‘The ca- 
talpa, with a wood when first cut as soft as the 
common buck-eye,is said to be as lasting as the 
locust. 


taken root, grow, like interest, while we are asleep. 
sent to the planter or his successor, a beautiful and 


seminaries of this kind, 


too much cleared; too bare of trees. The land suf- 


uence. 


managed, in almost every instance, just as our com- be ours. 


ferent species of ash, mulberry, locust, chestnut, | progeny at once, and of these again select the pest 
and catalpa, all durable and valuable for rail tim-| ‘It is probable,’ says that accomplished ar 


These plantations, when once they have 


useful grove. There is on every farm, some ne- 0 
glected corner, where a beginning can be made of| States indebted to Europe for the luxury of wine. 
‘Our cleared lands are 


fers, the crop suffers, the stock suffers, in conse- 
Plantation is wanted.* This was said in 
hode Island; under the influence of a hotter sun, 


and perhaps more liable to drought, with supéradd- 
ed force may the observation be repeated here. 

“It is perceptible to the most negligent observer, 
that a laudable attention is excited among the far- 
mers of the Miami country generally, to an im- 
provement in the breed of horses, to say nothing of 
other stock. In this marketless era and period of 
depression, nothing pays so well for the trouble and 
expense of rearing, as a good horse. 

“A new object of culture, which is now pfesent- 
ing itself to the attention of American agriculturists, 
is the silk worm. From some experiments made 
on a small sedle, during the last four years, I think 
I may safely say, that our climate is admirably 
adapted to this interesting animal. It remains only 
to be ascertained (and there is hardly a doubt on 
the subject,) whether the white or, Italian mulberry 
will thrive here; and, if so, it requires, I should 
think, but little foresight to predict, that in twenty 
years, silk will be exported from the Miami-country. 
Although this article, no doubt, can be raised in 
many parts of the extended continent of . South 
America, yet we have every reason to believe, that 
the habits of people there, and the tropical produc- 
tions of those regions, will cause the attention of 
these new nations to be turned to other objects.— 
While these very circumstances (of climate and 
fashion,) will make them consumers of silk to an 
incalculable amount, and thus offer to our industry, 
in this branch at least, a continual market. But in 
the first place, let the amount now paid for foreign 
silks, be saved to the United States, and here is an 
object worthy the atterition of our lawgivers and 
of ourselves. Ihave now growing on my farma 
nursery of the white, or Italian mulberry, contain- 
ing at least 10,000 young trees. The seed was sow- 
ed this spring in drills, a great deal too thick; as.it 
was a new business, I had no idea of the height to 
which they would arrive in one season. Cobbett 
speaks of eight inches as the summit to which a 
seedling tree may reach the. first year. -Some of 
my young mulberries, although thus badly managed, 
are now (September 1,) four feet and a half b gh, 
having to straggie for an existence in theif very in- 
fancy, with two or three desperate attacks of weeds. 
it remains to be seen how they will stand the'frosts 


conclusion of what I have to say on the subject of| of the énsuing winter; if they survive, all is safe. 


Do not think me visionary, when! say, that muil- 
lions of dollars will be saved to ‘the poor west’ 
from the culture of this beautiful material. 

“The vine, too, and all its delicious products, may 
To become acclimated, this should also 
be raised from the seed. We have made hitherto 


“If to any one not accustomed to this business,| wretched progress in this department; we have gone 
it should appear a labour altogether for the bene-| on from year to year, sticking sickly cuttings in the 


earth of two or three varieties, brought from Eu 


He will be| rope or Africa a century ago, and which have been 
astonished at the rapid growth from the seed of our| pejorating ever since. 


hy not from the best 
grapes we can procure, grow a vigorous pene | 


st, 
Mr. Nuttall, ‘that bybrids betwixt the European 
vine, and those of the United States, would better 
answer the variable climates of North America than 
the unacclimated vine of Europe. When a portion 
of the same industry shall have been bestowed upon 


Defended a little while from the attacks of animals, | the native vine of America, as that which’has for 
a few swift revolving and fugacious years, will pre-| 80 many ages and by so many nations been devoted 


to the amelioration of the European vine, we can 
then no lenger imagine the citizens of the United 


It is not, however, in the wilds of uncultivated na- 
ture, that we are to obtain vines worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Were this the case, Europe would to the 
resent, have known no other malus than the worth- 
ss and austere crab in place of the finest Tes 
no other pyrus than the acerb and inedible pirai 





Asher Robins, page 28. 





* Address to the Rhode Island Society for the Encou-| OF stone-pear, from which cultivation bas obtained 
ragement of Domestic Industry, Oct. 1822, by the Hon. 
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“One only subject more, among the innumerable 
objects which present themselves as worthy of your 
notice, permit me to mention:—Can no remedy be 
devised against the evils which an intemperate use 
of ardent spirits is daily augmenting? ‘These evils 
strike at the root of all prosperous husbandry, and 
form an “Iliad of woes” hideous of detail. Will 
not some of the very able physicians of Cincinnati 
inform us how far, if at all, the use of spirituous li- 
quors is beneficial to the labourer? In the infancy 
of our vineyards, what substitutes can be made use 
of? What antidote to allay its poisonous effects? 
and, finally, if we must be drunken, how may the 
venom be extracted from these lethiferous cups, in- 
fused into them by Circean drugs and narcotic 
roots? You will not gentlemen, turn away from 
this good work, if the interests of agriculture agi- 
tate your thoughts—if the respectability of our vo- 
cation merits a regard, 

“Si te digna manet divini gloria ruris;” 
or if, more than this, the welfare of your fellow 
beings can stimulate to action—-the murderer’s reek- 
ing blade, the widow’s silent agony, or the orphan’s 
uomurmuring wants. 





GRASSES 


Suited for Cultivation in the Southern States and 
elsewhere. 

The frequent inquiries we (Sinclair & Moore,) 
receive on the subject of the culture of grasses, &c. 
have induced me to make a few remarks, founded 
on experience, for the information of our customers 
and other inquirers. 

The common red clover is so well known, and 
the cultivation of it, that it may seem superfluous 
to include it in my observations, but as there are 
many yet unacquainted with its value, as an im- 
prover of the land adapted to its culture, I will 
make no further introduction. It grows well on all 
corn lands sowed on winter crops, oats or barley 
sowed in the spring, provided the native grasses 
have been destroyed by previous tillage. This grass 
is of so much consequence as an improver and me- 
liorater, that it ought to be looked up toas the foun- 
dation and corner stone of systematic good farming, 
wherever the climate will admit of its culture. I 
am informed it often fails on upland in the lower 
Varolinas, and more southerly, in consequence of 
the summer heat and drought, when sowed in the 
winter and spring as we do here; which has been 
obviated in the southern parts of this state on san- 
dy lands, by sowing the clover seeds in the fall late 
enough to avoid the heat, and early enough to af- 
ford the grass time to get a sufficient root in the 
ground to stand the winter’s frost. If the object is 
to improve the land, it must be left on it to grow 
and fall there, it being the best improver of all 
plants; covers the land early, before the heat of the 
sun evaporates the nitrous salts, which will increase 
as the land is kept covered and mellow by the de- 
composing clover. We sow about six to eight quarts 
of seed to the acre. 

Timothy, (meadow cat’s-tail,) in New England, 
is called Herds’-grass, (Phleum pratensis,) has been 
one of the most popular grasses we cultivate for pro- 
ducing hay for feeding draft and other horses, is in 
the seed here about the 20th July, which is the time 
to cut it. This grass gives but little pasture, and the 
hay is not so good for other stock as herds’ or orchard 
grass; is well suited to the southern states, on their 
moist or nearly dry bottom lands, near creeks and 
rivers, now in many cases grown up with brambles, 
bushes, &c., being considered too damp for the cul- 
ture of corn, cotton, &c., which, if properly set with 
this grass, would produce two tons of hay to the 
acre. Grub out such lands during the winter and 
in the springyand during the summer plough and 
harrow frequently, until completely fine and well 
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pulverized; then, after the heat of summer has pass- 
ed, and in time for the plants to get a good hold of 
the ground before the winter frost sets in, sow about 
six quarts of clean seed to the acre, and the next 
summer it will be in its prime. Great crops of this 
grass have been raised in some parts of South Ca- 
rolina. (See the Report of the Committee of the 
Agricultural Society of Pendleton, in the 3d vol. p. 
212, Am. Farmer, in which there are many valua- 
ble remarks on the culture of different grasses.) 

Herds’-grass, or Red-top, thrives well on lands 
too wet for timothy, and makes a much better hay 
for horned cattle, being much finer and softer, pro- 
ducing a large crop. ‘The manner of cultivation 
and seeding is the same as the timothy, except re- 
quiring more seed, say eight or ten quarts to the 
acre. ' 

Tall Oat Grass, meadow oat, (Avena elatior)—this 
grass requires the same kind of land, preparation 
and time of sowing as timothy; will do on drier 
lands, and requires about two bushels of seed to the 
acre; grows as tall as wheat; should be mowed 
when in flower, which is about the 10th of June; is 
highly esteemed for its early and abundant pasture, 
which it affords during the winter; is the earliest of 
all grasses, and stands the heat best of any. For 
hay, it is the coarsest of any of the above grasses, 
which is the only objection to it, 

Orchard Grass, or cock’s-foot—This grass, after 
many years experience, is universally approved of 
for hay, and particularly for its abundant produce 
of early and late pasture; does not grow so tall as 
the above, but flowers about the same time, and for 
hay should be mowed then; requires from one and 
a half to two bushels of seed to the acre. Prepa- 
ration, and kind of land, same as the above. The 
best way to sow all those seeds is as directed for 
timothy; yet they all may be sowed with grain in 
the fall or spring; but I prefer the fall; and red clo- 
ver, if sown with them, will add fertility, whilst the 
other grasses exhaust the land. 

Lucerne, is a species of clover, and like other 
tap-rooted grasses, is a great improver of land, but 
is much more delicate and slender, and consequent- 
ly less able to contend with the weeds and grass 80 
common in our lands. 1 have sowed this grass se- 
veral ways, and at different times, broadcast, with- 
out succeeding as well as I expected, and am in- 
clined to think it had best be sown in drill, and use 
a small cultivator and hoe between the drills about 
four times the first summer; after which the lucerne 
would have acquired a strength sufficient to require 
less cultivation, but the grass and weeds ought to 
be kept out of it; then I think it would give crops 
of lucerne and seed, that would more than double 
the clear profit of sowing broadcast. A deep sandy 
loam, made mellow twelve inches deep, by cultiva- 
tion, suits best for this plant; but it will grow well 
on stiff land also. Sow the seed in drills about two 
and a half feet apart, as early as will suit to plant 
corn; or perhaps it would suit better to sow to the 
south in the fall, as recommended for the red clo- 
ver. Four crops may be mowed of this plant in 
one season. To have an acre, or more, near the 
stables, for mowing, and to give to the stock green, 
especially for working horses and oxen, is very va- 
luable. It requires fifteen to twenty pounds of seed 
to the aere. ROB’T SINCLAIR. 





WOOL REPORT 

Before the committee of the British House of Commons: 

Mr. George Webb Hall examined. 

Where do you reside? 

I reside at Sneed Park in the county of Glouces- 
ter. 

How many sheep do you clip yearly? 

At present my flock is about 400. I have in con- 
nection with my father shorn 3000. 


Of the merino breed. 

Have you sold your wool for the last three years? 
I have been unable to sell my wool for the last 
three years. 

Price of the Merino Wool per pound. 


1811 Bought, brook washed 4 0 
1812 Bought, do 4 0 
do Sold, do sorted R 6 6 
do do unwashed do. 5 0 
do do brook washed, sorted F 5 6 
do do do sorted T 2 38 
1818 do R washed 5 9 
do do F do 38 6 
do do T do 1 9 
1814 do cross bred fleeces, brook washed $ 4 
1816 do unwashed fleeces 26 
1817 do do 2 6 
1818 do do $s 
1219 do do sold in 1820 
1820 do do 1 8 
1821 do do 1 6 
1822 do do 1 6 
1823 do do 1 8 
1824 do do 1 9 
1825 unsaleable 
1826 do 
1827 do 





READINGS ON THE SEVENTH VOLUME, 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


«A comparative view of the profit, &c. of various 
vegetables,” p. 138, is as full of error as any article 
of its dimensions can well be. The first line of the 
estimate is—1816. Justin Ely, Esq., West Spring- 
field, raised wheat 50 bushels per acre; weight per 
bushel, 60 lbs.; pounds per acre, 3000. Nutritive 
matter on an acre, 2865 lbs. Cost of manure, $00! 
Labour, seed, &c. $00. ‘Total cost, $12. Price per 
bushel, $1.50. ‘Total worth, $75. Profit per acre, 
$62.” 

Our friends of New England must, indeed, be 
an economical race, if manure, labour, seed, &c., of 
an acre of wheat, that produces the extraordinary 
crop of 50 bushels, costs nothing. 

In the first place, it must have been a pet piece 
of land; for the average of New England falls far 
short of 50 bushels. Indeed, every product stated 
in the estimate is unusually great. Indian corn, 128 
bushels; potatoes, 614, &c. In Bedford, we think 
ourselves well paid for our labour if we get 20 bush- 
els of corn, 15 of wheat, 15 rye, 20 of oats and 150 
of potatoes. But let us suppose the acre under ex- 
amination first rate; yet some manure must have 
been applied—say 12 four-horse loads, a very mo- 
derate manuring for such a yield. Dung must be 
worth something in New England. There are few 
farmers in the eastern part of Pennsylvania who 
would refuse to give $1 for a four-horse load, and 
haul it three or four miles into the bargain. I have 
known $2 a load given. Say then twelve loads, at 
$1 per load—you must have a wagon, four horses 
and two. men, to’haul, load and unload, and all will 
be very busy, and not have far to go if they haul 
eight loads a day—and a four-horse team and two 
men are certainly worth $3 per diem. ‘The aggre- 
gate of this item must be much below the fact, and 
the writer of the article under consideration justi- 
fies the conclusion, for he says the manure of the 
corn cost $30, that of the potatoes $37, &c. 

We of Pennsylvania generally' plough three times 
for wheat. Say, however, that Mr. Ely ploughed 
twice; and wheat ought not to grow for a man who 
refuses to plough twice. Nothing is more common 
in England than to plough four or five times for 
wheat. An acre is reckoned with us a day’s work 
for a pair of stout horsesand one man. We aliow 
$1.25 per day for a plough team, the engagee finding 
himself and horses. ‘I'wo ploughings would be 








Of what description? 


$2.50. Sowing and twice harrowing, 41 cents— 
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Young, in one of his tours, quotes ploughing at 51. 
racre. In England they frequently sow 24 or 3 
ushels to the acre. The average in Pennsylvania 

ie 14 bushels. The price of Mr. Ely’s wheat is 

$1.50—the seed of the acre, therefore, would cost 
1.974. 

: It is one of the seven impossibilities to harvest 
and mow an acre of fifty bushels of wheat for no- 
thing. I have paid $1.25 per acre, and found wagon 
and team, for harvesting grain that did not produce 
eight bushels per acre: to suppose that fifty bushels 
is harvested for $2 is very moderate. 

Grain cannot thresh itself,and many hard knocks 
must be given before fifty bushels are threshed, and 
threshers must be paid, or they will not work. In 
our county we give the tenth bushel, and find 
boarding and lodging. To thresh fifty bushels at 
15 cents per bushel, is $7.50. In such fine grain, 
ten bushels may be threshed in a day—five days 
boarding, at 25 cents per day, $1.25. 

After it is threshed and measured up, it must go 
to market. There is not one farmer in ten through- 
out the United States, who can load fifty bushels of 
wheat, take it to market, effect a sale, unload and 
return in less than a day. But I am willing to al- 
low Mr. Ely the most favourable situation. Sup- 
pose he can make two trips a day: this is $1.50 for 
carriage. ; 

We shall say nothing of the rent of this acre, 
nor of taxes, &c. lest we frighten Mr. E. out of his 
wheat growing propensities. We have reduced his 
profits pretty well already. 

The account, then, of this acre of fifty bushels 
of wheat, stands thus— 


12 loads of manure, at $1 per load, $12 00 





14 days’ hauling manure, at $3 perday, 4 50 
Spreading D. 0 374 
2 days ploughing, at $1.25, 2 50 
. Sowing and twice harrowing, 0 41 
14 bushels seed, at $1.50, 1 873 
Harvesting, 2 00 
Threshing, 8 75 
Transportation, 1 50 
Total expenses, $38 91 
Fifty bushels wheat, at $1.50, 75 00 
Nett profit, $41 07 


Even this result, reduced as it is to something 
like the truth, is an handsome profit, and very un- 
expected even to myself. Forty-one dollars clear 

rofit on an acre, is farming to some purpose. One 
Peadred acres would be $4100, and better interest 

for money than United States’ stock. But with us 
of the mountains, whose average crop does not ex- 
ceed eight bushels, and who get 624 cents per bush- 
el in truck, it behoves us to do all the work our- 
selves; to live upon ten florins in ten years; (as Ma- 
chiavel says was the custom of the German far- 
mers in his day,) to wear wooden shoes; ‘two of us 
wear one coat, like Klyogg and his brother, and to 
eat the skins of our potatoes, and sell the balance. 

It is a great error to suppose, because the farmer 
does the work of a farm himself, with the help of 
half a dozen sturdy sons, that therefore the labour 

. costs nothing. If a man can earn $100 a year and 
his boarding, which cannot be estimated at less than 
$75, because he would have to pay that if he was 
idle; his labour is a capital of upwards of $2900, 
and the produce of his labour is the interest of that 
capital: but if he expends $35 for apparel annually, 
the interest is reduced to $140—which is the capi- 
tal of $2333}. 

The true way of calculating the profit of an acre, 
or of a thousand acres, is first to calculate the worth 
of the land; that is, how much will it sell for. 

“A thing 
Is worth as much as it will bring.” 

The interest of this sum will be a legitimate item 

on the debit side. If you are a tenant, charge 





your rent. 2. The value of stock, farming tools, &c. 
3. Taxes of every description, 4. Price of labour. 
In this item, you should calculate how much you 
would earn, if you were working for another; what 
your draft cattle would earn, and how much they 
consume while they are idle. 5. Annual repair of 
fences. 6. Do. buildings. 7. Wear and tear of 
gears, farming utensils, &c., and depreciation of 
draft cattle, which, if horses, will be important. 
Blacksmith’s bill, wagon-maker’s bill, shoe-maker’s 
bill, &c. 8. Value of manure. 9. Price of seed; for 
every bushel sown might be sold, and therefore is 
another legal item on the horrible side. 

Some individual has recently attempted, in New 
England, to ridicule such calculations; with how 
much propriety, let Young, Sinclair, and Owens 
answer. It is true,a man may stay on earth with- 
out getting into prison, even should the wrong side 
preponderate—but, does he live? Does he exist to 
enjoy the blessings God designed for the sagacious, 
the industrious and the temperate? I believe it im- 
possible. When we are not afraid to sit down and 
deliberately calculate both sides of the account; 
when we have determined not to deceive ourselves; 
when we coolly and resolutely resolve to ascertain 
our annual income and annual expenditure; when 
we know that the former exceeds the latter; when 
we are absolutely certain that our crops pay every 
= of culture, harvesting, &c., and leaves a 
balance in our hands after the family is provided 
for, to hoard up for the winter of age, to extend 
our business, or to give a decent outfit to our chil- 
dren—then, and not till then, is the farmer safe, is 
the farmer prosperous. But what sort of self-decep- 
tion is this, which counts the profit of an acre of 
wheat at $62? En passant—as the total cost is $12, 
total worth $75, the profit would be 963. 

Every item of this “comparative view,” with the 
exception of corn, potatoes and onions, and they 
éannot be relied on, appears to be as palpably erro- 
neous as that of wheat. Mangel wurtzel, for in- 
stance, is stated to have grown 74,518 Ibs. per acre. 
In the first column, however, it is stated at 133 bush- 
els per acre, which I presume ig a typographical 
error. Taking the given weight of a bushel, 56 for 
the divisor, and 74,518, the number of pounds 
grown on an acre, as the dividend, the quotient will 
be 1152-4; which is the number of bushels on a 
single acre, and is certainly a great produce. The 
puzzle is, that this astonishing crop, which cost no- 
thing for manure, nothing for labour, seed, &c., to- 
tal cost nothing, price per bushel 11 cents, total 
worth $146, should produce nothing ! This 
out-herods Herod, and sets all agricultural data at 
defiance. By the way, 1152 bushels at 11 cents, 
would produce only $126.72. This error in multi- 
plication makes but little difference in the result— 
it is only an additional evidence of the inaccuracy 
with which the article is drawn up. 

The whole article is a miserable proof of the un- 
fitness of men to write upon subjects with which 
they are unacquainted. 1 do not mean that none 
but practical farmers should write on agricultural 
subjects; hushandry is greatly indebted to pens, the 
holders of which never held a plough. I only mean, 
before a man attempts to instruct others in an im- 
portant science, he should examine his subject, and 
at least become master of the*rudiments of it. 

An article, so full of error, is well calculated to 
mislead the inexperiepced. An agricultural tyro 
looking at the results: Wheat, per acre, $62 profit; 
onions, $105 profit; mangel wurtzel, cabbages, car- 
rots, ruta bagas, &c. nothing—would pronounce him 
deranged who would attempt the latter, and himself 
would dash at the culture of wheat and onions, hip 
and thigh, tooth and toe nail. But let him pause! 
Wheat is an exhauster, and never yet in the United 
States yielded a clear profit of $62 per acre. Onions 
require the best of soils, and must be kept in gar- 





den-like order to produce any thing. The land must 





be prepared by frequent ploughings and harrowings, 
or else with the spade; and the after-tillage must 
be done exclusively with the hoe and knife. ‘Phe 
labour is immense. The accuracy of the result is, 
therefore, questionable, 

What is the actual value of the mangel wurtzel? 


‘1152 bushels will feed and keep 4 cows, at 14 bush- 


el per diem each, 230 days, and a fraction of four 
bushels. ‘This is an ample allowance to keep them in 
good flesh and good milk. Or it will keep 20 hogs 
in good thriving order, at 14 bushels per diem, 115 
days. ‘There is, certainly, some profit in this, parti- 
ae if seed, labour, manure, &c., cost nothing. 
This root is an ameliorating crop; it occupies the 
land about five months, and its tillage is a good pre- 
parative for wheat or rye,or corn or oats. If the 
writer of the article will be so obliging as to initiate 
me into the art and mystery of raising 1152 bushels 
of mangel wurtzel per acre, without cost, { will soon 
set anti-tariff and Jackson men at defiance, and 
stock Baltimore with Improved Short Horns. and 
full-blooded Parkinsons, at half their present cost. 

Wheat occupies the land from September until 
July. Suppose you begin to break up for it the 
first of June, and mow the last shock the middle of 
July, every thing wearing a hoof is excluded from the 
land for thirteen months and an half. If fifty bushels 
of wheat be chopped for cattle food, and a half 
peck given to a cow per diem, with two bushels 
cut straw, it will keep four cows 100 days, which is 
as 1 to 24 in favour of mangel wurtzel as a cattle 
food. If there are 2865 Ibs. of nutritive matter in 
fifty bushels of wheat, and 10,134 lbs. in 1152 bash- 
els of mangel wurtzel, the difference is much great- 
er in favour of the latter, 

“The American Farmer” is an agricultural chro- 
nicle, a book of reference. It is read in Europe, as 
well as with us. It records yaluable facts. The 
French and British are able calculators, well versed 
in numerical. They know that figures, rightly 
managed, cannot lie, but may be made to convey 
false ideas when in the hands of bunglers. What 
would Arthur Young, the Marquisde Mirabeau, or our 
Lafayette say, were they told that our acre of wheat 
produced 50 bushels, and was sold at $1.50, gave a 
clear profit of $62, while an acre of mangel wurt- 
zel, yielding 1152 bushels, which cost nothing for 
manure, seed and labour, produced no profit? ‘Tell 
it not in Gath, 

I have Jately been put in possession of the 7th 
and Sth vols. of the American Farmer. The “com- 
parative view” attracted my attention last evening. 
Its fallacy should have been exposed sooner. 

Bedford, Pa. J.B. M. 





IMPORTANCE OF KNOWLEDGE TO FAR- 
MERS. 

1. The farmer ought to rise early, to see that 
others do so, and that both his example be followed, 
and his orders obeyed. 2. ‘The whole farm should 
be regularly inspected, and not only every field ex- 
amined, but every beast seen at least once a day. 
3. In a considerable farm, it is of the utmost eon- 
sequence to have hands specially appropriated for 
each of the most important departments of labour, 
for there is often a great loss of time, where per- 
sons are frequently changing their employments; 
and the work is not executed so well. 4. Every 
means should be thought of to diminish labour, or 
to increase its power. For instance, by proper ar- 
rangement five horses may do as much Jabour as six 
perform, according to the usual mode of employing 
them. 5. A farmer ought never to engage in a 
work, whether of ordinary practice, or intended 
improvement, except after the most careful inqui- 
ries; but when begun, he ought to proceed in it 
with much attention and perseveran 


until he has 
given it a fair trial. 6. It is a main’ tin ar 
agement, not to attempt too much, 4 to 
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gin a work, without a probability of being able to 
finish it in due season. 7. Every farmer should 
have a book for inserting all those useful hints, 
which are so frequently occurring in conversation, 
in books, and gathered in the course of his reading, 


or in a practical management of his farm. ; 
[Sinelair. 





TO RAISE TURNIPS AMONG CORN. 

Sow about one pint of turnip seed to the acre, on 
or about the 2ist July, either before or after the 
last harrowing; top the corn as soon as ripe enough, 
and husk it as soon as the corn will admit; cut 
down and bear off the stalks, to let the sun upon 
the turnips, and the sweetness of the fodder will 
compensate for the labour. Take in the turnips 
about the middle of December. By pursuing these 
directions, corn of 40 bushels to the acre will pro- 
duce 80 or 100 bushels of turnips at the same time; 
these for milch cows and sheep will be of particular 
importance. [Rural Visiter. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN—SEPTEMBER. 


In this month must be finished all the principal 
sowings and planting necessary this year, some for 
successional supply the present autumn and begin- 
ning of winter, others for general winter service; 
and some to stand the winter for next spring and 
summer. For this purpose, all vacant ground must 
be dug up, or occasionally manured, particularly if 
it is poor ‘and designed for principal crops, and 
great care must be taken to destroy the weeds. 

Give an autumn dressing to all aromatic plants, 
by cutting down decayed stalks or flower stems; 
clear the beds from weeds, and dig between such 
plants as will admit of it, or dig the alleys, and 
strew some of the earth over the beds. 

Asparagus now requires only the large weeds 
cleared out till next month, when the stalks must be 
cut down, and the beds winter dressed. 

Plant out more celery in trenches, and earth up 
ali former planted crops, repeating it once a week, 
two, three, or four inches high or more. Plant out 
likewise full crops of the two last months sowing of 
coleworts, a foot distance, for winter and spring 
supply. Also endive fur successional crops, in a 
dry warm situation, a foot distance. 

You may begin to dig up horse-radish planted in 
the spring, but it will improve in its size by conti- 
nuing longer in the ground, and will be in greater 
perfection next year at this time. 

Gather seeds very carefully, according as they ri- 
pen, such as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, ra- 
dishes, &c. and spread them in the sun to dry and 
harden. 

Hoe in dry weather with diligent attention, to 
destroy weeds between all crops, and on vacant 
ground wherever they appear, cutting them close to 
the bottom within the ground, and the large or see- 
dy-weeds rake off. 

Potatoes will be advanced to tolerable perfection 
for taking up in larger supplies than heretofore; but 
not any general quantity for keeping, for they will 
continue improving in growth till the latter end of 
next month. 

Plant various kinds of herbs by rooted plants, 
root off-sets, slips off, and parting the roots, as sor- 
rel, burnet, tansy, sage, thyme, tarragon, savory, 
mint, penny-royal, fennel, camomile, &c. 





(From the National Gazette.) 
VINEYARDS OF FRANCE, 

The proprietors of the vineyards in the depart- 
ment of the Gironde (France,) to the number of 
12,562 subseri 
to the French 


rs, recently presented a memorial 
gislature, with some interesting sta- 








tistical facts. It appears that the vine is cultivated 
in seventy-two departments of France, over a space 
of 1,736,056 hectares (the hectare is equal to about 
two acres.) ‘The annual product is estimated (in 
money) at a milliard (a thousand millions) of francs. 
The department of the Gironde contains 137,000 
hectares of vineyard, yielding, net, 3,321,586 hecto- 
litres of wine, valued at 63,161,928 francs. ‘The 
expenses, in advance, for this culture, amount to 
eighty millions; and throughout the year it employs 
more than 200,000 individuals, nearly one-half of 
the whole population of the department. Without 
counting the coopers, the wagoners, carriers and 
sailors whom it contributes to support, it is suppos- 
ed to occupy at least two millions of laborers over 
the kingdom at large. But this vast branch of in- 
dustry, according to the memorial is suffering ex- 
cessively from the high tariff system, which exclude 
the manufactures of the northern countries, parti- 
cularly iron and linen. ‘There is an extraordinary 
diminution in the quantity of the French wines now 
taken away by those countries, and some have im- 
posed countervailing duties which amount nearly to 
prohibition. The history of the losses of the wine- 
growers, from the exclusion of foreign products, 
and domestic adulteration, chiefly caused by the 
taxes, is altogether signally curious and instructive. 

The duties imposed by foreign states on French 
wines are stated to be as follows: 


By Sweden, on every hdd. red 

as white wine, ’ 400 francs. 
Norway, 200 
Prussia, 520 
Russia, 750 
England, 1200 
United States, 189 


Before the year 1789, one hundred thousand 
hogsheads of wine were annually exported from 
Bordeaux. Instead, however, of increasing, the 
petitioners in support of their complaints, state that 
since the year 1820 the annual exportation from 
Bordeaux has been only as follows:— 

1820 : ‘ 61,110 hhds. 


1521 ‘ ‘ ° ; 63,244 
1822 ‘ ‘ ° . $9,955 
1823 ‘ ° . ‘ 51,529 
1824 ‘ ° ; $9,625 
1825 oe « ‘ . 46,314 
1826 ‘ . i 48,464 
1827 54,492 


They add, that the exportations of the last two 
years have been chiefly speculations, and not legiti- 
mate mercantile transactions. 





SILK. 


The imperial institute of Milan has awarded a 
prize to Silvestri, for a new treatise called Arto Se- 
ropedia, or directions for rearing up silk worms, and 
for extracting, spinning, and winding silk according 
to new methods. The treatise has been published. 

It is gratifying to learn that all the experiments 
made in this section of our country, during the pre- 
sent season upon the rearing of the silk worms have 
been successful. As far as we have learnt, the 
worms were vigorous and healthy, eat freely of the 
leaves of the native mulberry, and produced silk of 
good quality. 

In the possession of the corresponding secretary 
of the Hamilton County Agricultural Society, there 
are two cuts of raw silk, beautifully reeled and of 
an even and substantial thread. ‘They were for- 
warded by Miss Lydia Hollingsworth of Xenia, by 
whom the worms were raised and this fine product 
brought into its present state. Her example is 
praise worthy and should be imitated. ‘The supply 
of eggs in the Miami country, for the next season 
will be ample, and as the mulberry tree is‘ abun- 
dant, it may be anticipated, that a sufficient quanti- 
ty of the raw silk will be produced to make a va- 


riety of articles, such as stockings, gloves, vests, 
&ec. It is computed that there are now growing 
within 50 miles of this city at least 200,000 white 
mulberry trees. ‘This looks like making a fair ex- 
periment of the silk business,’ which, there is no 
doubt will be found less difficult and laborioug, and 
more pleasant and profitable, than is generally sup- 
posed. Our farmers may make the most satisfac- 
tory experiments upon this subject, with but little 
trouble and expense, and without any material in- 
terference with the regular crops of their farms. 
[Cin. Sat. Ev. Chron. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











(From the Transactions of the Society for the Encowrage- 
ment of Arts, &c.) 
On a Mernop or Cieanine Sirk, WooL_en, anp 
Corron Goops. By Mrs. Anne Morais. 

Take raw potatoes, in the state they are taken 
out of the earth; wash them well; then rub them on 
a grater, over a vessel of clean water, to a fine 
pulp; pass the liquid through a coarse sieve, into 
another tub of clear water: let the mixture stand, 
till the fine white articles of the potatoes (the facu- 
la) are precipitated: then pour the mucilaginous po- 
tato-liquor from the fecula, and preserve this liquor 
for use. : 

The article to be cleaned should be laid upon a 
linen cloth, on a table; and, having provided a clean 
sponge, dip it into the potato-liquor, and apply the 
sponge thus wet upon the article to be cleaned, and 
rub it well upon it, repeatedly, with fresh portions 
of the potato-liquor, till the dirt is perfectly loosen- 
ed: then wash the article in clean water several 
times, to remove the loose dirt: it may afterwards 
be smoothed and dried. ; 

Two middle-sized potatoes will be sufficient for-a 
pint of water. , 

The white fecula, which separates in making the 
mucilaginous liquor, will answer the purpose of ta- 
pioca; will make a useful nourishing food, with soup 
or milk; or serve to make starch and hair-powder, 
_ The coarse pulp, which does not pass the sieve, 
is of great use in cleaning worsted or woollen cur- 
tains, tapestry, carpets, or other coarse goods. 

The mucilaginous liquor of the potatoes will 
clean all sorts of silk, cotton, or woollen goods, 
without hurting the texture of the articles, or spoil- 
ing their colours. 

It is also useful in cleaning oil-paintings, or furni- 
ture that is soiled. 

_ Dirty painted wainscots may be cleaned, by wet- 
ting a sponge in the liquor, then dipping it into a 
little fine clean sand, and afterwards rubbing the 
wainscot therewith. 





“THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY.” 


“Aye, Beauty’s wreck 

Is soon accomplished. Of created things, 
Nothing was finished with a tool so nice 

As the moth’s wing. Tis covered with fine art. 
’Tis clothed in features to the quickest eye 
Hardly perceptible. Yet one slight touch 
Defaces all. See woman’s beauty flies, 
Brush’d by the hand of sorrow or mischance. 
Escapes it there. Age will not let it pass; 

It falls a victim to the thefts of time; 

And there is nothing permanent on earth, 

Bat goodness. I have liv’d, Cecelia, long— 
*Tis almost ten years since [ saw four score. 
Experience tells me Beauty is a shade, 

And all the pride of youth a morning cloud. 
Will you be taught to be forever fair, 

Spite of old age and wrinkles? ‘Then be good.” 
[Sir John Moore. 














Spend to spare and spare to spend. 
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A Jady of quality, a few days since, asked a phy- 
sician of eminence here (Brighton), if she might not 
ursue the Calisthenic exercises with every prospect 
of eventual advdntage? And to which the M. D. 
with a smile replied, “If your ladyship would now 
and then condescend to assist your servants in shak- 
ing the beds, all the advantage you seek would be 
much more speedily and easily acquired.” 


EE es 
SPORTING OLIO. 

















MarRYLAND AssociATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE Breep or Horses. 
The first annual races of the Association will take 
Jace over the Canron Course, on Wednesday, the 
92d October next, and continue for three days, for 
the following purses, free for any horse, mare, or 
gelding, to be run for agreeably to the rules of the 
Association, viz: 
ist Day—Colts’ Purse, for three years old, 
one mile heats, . ‘ 
9d Day—Three mile heats, 
8d Day—Four mile heats, ee 
Time of starting each day, 12 o’clock. 
The horses must be entered with the Secretary, 
before 3 o’clock, p. m. of the day previous to the day 
on which they are to run. 
By order, E. L. FINLEY, Sec’ry. 


$150 
200 
400 





Connusiat Tenperness.—A gentleman equally 
remarkable for the urbanity of his manners and the 
excellence of his fox hounds, was addressed one 
evening in the following manner by his huntsman:— 
“An please your honor, Sir,” twirling his quid and 
cap with equal dexterity, “1 should be glad to be 
excused going to-morrow to Woodford Wood, be- 
cause as how, | should like to go and see my poor 
wile buried.” “I am really sorry for thee, ‘Tom,” 
replied his master, ‘“‘we can do very well without 
thee for one day; she wasan excellent wife!” Notwith- 
standing, however, this kind permission, ‘Tom was 
the first in the field on the following morning. “Hey 
day!” said his master, “did I not give you leave to 
see the remuins of your poor wife buried, and to 
pay the last tribute at her grave?” “Yes, your ho- 
nour, you did, to be sure; but | thought as how, being 
a fine morning, we should have goud sport of it, su 
I desired our Dick, the dog feeder, to see her earth 
ed!” [English pap. 





CURE FOR THE GRUBS, OR BOTTS,IN 
HORSES, 

In answer to “Inquiries about Diseases of Horses. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

An inguirer in your paper of August 15th, No. 22, 
is desirous to find out a remedy for the grubs in 
horses. He shall have the result of my experience, 
with great pleasure, regarding that truly dreadful 
disease of the noble and useful animal, the horse. 
I consider the free use of salt as a sovereign reme- 
dy for the grubs. I learned this from that indus- 
trious and useful class of citizens, the Dutch, or 
Germans. | had long known that they were in the 
habit of freely salting their horses, and the result 
was, that they never lost a horse with grubs; the 
use of salt not only kept them free from disease, 
but essentially contributed to keep them in fine con 
dition, sleek and fat, as is well known to all who 
have observed the valuable work horses used by 
that class of our citizens. 


I have for many years been constantly in the ha- 


hands, three and four times a week, and frequently 
every day. To effect this the more conveniently, | 
always keep a small bag of salt convenient to them; 
and whenever I see them, which is rarely less than 
once a day; I throw a handful of salt to each head. 
The result of this attention, in the free use of sult, 
has been very gratifying; for my stock of blood 
horses, mares and colts, has always been remarka- 
bly healthy, disposed to thrive kindly, and I have 
never lost one by disease of any kind. 

But the valuable use of.salt does not stop in the 
prevention of the grubs. When a horse is really 
attacked with the grubs, [ know no remedy so effi- 
cacious or sovereign in the.cure as fish brine, which 
consists of the strongest kind of alum salt. I have 
frequently tried it, and@@ever knew it to fail. I 
would therefore say to all who have horses, preserve 
your fish brine. itis prepared by beating fine the 
fish brine; take a double handful, put it in a quart 
of warm water to dissolve it quick, and drench the 
horse from a quart bottle. 

If relief is not obtained in a half hour or three 
quarters, drench again with the same quantity. If 
fish brine is not at hand, fresh alum salt prepared 
in the same way, but using more, will answer the 
same good effects. ‘The brine is supposed to act 
upon the pores of the body of the grub, and to 
strike into them, by which they are made to con- 
tract or draw up their bodies, and thereby let go 
their hold upon the coats of the stomach, or maw 
of the horse. Your “Inquirer” is referred to the 
first numbers of a series of essays written by me 
and published in the Farmer, for the best mode of 
rearing colts, and treating of mares; also to Mr. 
Brodnaxe’s remarks, prefaced by me, and published 
in the Farmer a few months ago. 

Autor oF “ANNALS OF THE TuRF.” 


. (Items from late English Journals.) 
DEFENCE OF FLY FISHING. 


The search after food is an instinct belonging to 
our nature; and from the savage, in his rudest aud 
most primitive state, who destroys a piece of game, 
or a fish, with a club or spear, to man in the most 
cultivated state of society, who employs artilice, ma- 
chinery, and the resources of various other animals 
to secure his object, the origin of the pleasure is 
similar, and its object the same; but that kind of it 
requiring most art may be said to characterize 
man, in his highest or intellectual state. ‘I'he fisher 
for salmon and trout with the fly, employs not only 
machinery to assist his physical powers, but applies 
sagacity to conquer difficulties; and the pleasure 
derived from ingenious resources and devices, as 
well as from active pursuit, belongs to the amuse- 
ment. Than, as to its philosophical tendency, it is 
a pursuit of moral discipline, requiring patience, 
forbearance and command of temper. As connect- 
ed with natural science, it may be vaunted as de- 
manding a knowledge of the habits of a considera- 
ble tribe of created beings, fishes, and the animals 
that they prey upon, and an acquaintance with the 
signs and tokens of the weather, and its changes, 
the nature of water, and of the atmosphere. As to 
its poetical relations, it carries us into the most wild 
and beautiful scenery of nature; among the moun- 


gush from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or 
that muke their way through the cavities of calea- 
reous strata. How delightful in the early spring, 
after the dull and tedious time of winter, when the 
frosts disappear, and the sunshine warms the earth 
and waters, to wander forth by some clear:stream, 
to see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to 
scent the odours of the bank perfumed by the vio- 
let, and enamelled, as it were, with the primrose and 
the daisy; to wander upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright blossoms are fiiled 





bit of salting my blood stock of horses with my own 


tain lakes, and the clear and lovely streams that. 





— — — —— 
the water to view the gaudy flies sparkling like ani- 
mated gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and 
beautiful trout is watching them from below; to 
hear the twittering of the water birds, who, alarmed 
at your approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath 
the flowers and leaves of the water lily; and, as 
the season advances, to find all these objects ¢hang- 
ed for others of the same kind, but better and 
brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend, as 
it were, for the gaudy May-fly, and till; in pursuing 
your amusement in the calm and balmy evening, 
you serenaded by the songs of the cheerful 
jhrustt@and melodious nightingale, performing the 
offices of paternal love in thickets ornamented with 
the rose and woodbine. 


: WHITE BAIT. 

Two Thames fishermen were charged yesterday 

before the Lord Mayor, with fishing in the ‘Thames 

for white bait. Nelson said, he surprised a large 

party of fishermen in the act of fishing for white 

bait; but they all scampered off at his approach, 

with the exception of the defendants, who could 
not be so quick, on account of the heavy haul of 
fish of which they were robbing the river.. Nelson 
produced ‘the two traw] nets, which he had seized, 
and which were so closely worked as to be capable 
of securing the smallest fish that swims. ‘The defen- 
dants said, that they must fish for white bait, or 
starve; for as to catching any other fish in the 
‘Thames, it was quite out of the question. ‘The ri- 
ver had been poisoned by the refuse liquid of the 
yas companies, and the common sewers being also 
discharged into it. The Lord Mayor said, that it 
was for the purpose of restoring and preserving the 
various species of fish which used formerly to be 
found in the Thames, that he had issued orders to 
check the practice of fishing for white bait, and he 
had not even determined on this step until the fish- 
ermen had complained that their oceupation was to- 
tally put ap end to by the destruction of the young 
brood. Since he had issued this order, he ball tohen 
tempted to partake of the white bait, by a dish of it 
being placed befure him. He, however, resisted 
the temptation. ‘The penalty for the offence is five 
pounds, with forfeiture of nets, which are ‘worth 
about the same sum; but his Lordship remitted the 
penalty, and only forfeited the nets. _ It was stated, 
that white bait was most plentiful this year; and 
though the season is young, one of the principal 
taverus in Greenwich has already dished upwards 
of a million of the dainty fish. 





* PEDESTRIANISM. 

Sheppard, the Yorkshire runner, attended at 
Lord’s Cricket-ground on Monday, to perform his 
match of running ten miles within the hour, fora 
wager of 2001. ‘The ground was in a very bad con- 
dition, in consequence of the rain, but the terms 
being ‘“‘play or pay,” no postponement could take 
place. He lost the match by one minute. ~ — 

Yesterday week, a stranger in Wigan, between 
forty and fifty years of age, started about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, to walk one hundred miles in twen- 
ty-four hours. ‘he ground he walked over is half 
a mile in length, between the Hall-gate, down Frog- 
lane, and by the workhouse, and the road és hard, 
paved the whole of the distance. He accomplished 
his task in little more than half an hour short of the 
given time. [ Bolton Chronicle. 








On Saturday last, a man, for a wager made by 
some gentlemen, undertook to lift on bis back, with- 
out assistance, two ordinary sacks of flour, and car- 
ry them the distance of 21 yards; with his teeth to 
carry 9 score weight of iron in a bag the distance 
of 7 yards, and. to throw a 56 Ib, weight 17 feet; the 


ease imaginable, 





with the music of the bee; and on the surface ol 





whole of which was accomplished with the greatest 
ar 
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Pigeon Marcu ror 1800 Sovereiens. 

Yesterday being the last day of the grané match 

between the Hon. G. Anson and Mr. Osbaldeston, 

the ground was attended by a number of the nobili- 

ty. The terms of the match were—two hundred 

doubie shots each, at eighteen yards distance—five 
traps, and five days shooting. 

Hon. G. Anson. Mr. Osbaldeston. - 
40 | First day, 46 


First day, 

Second day, 46 | Second day, 51 
Third day, 52 | Third day, 44 
Fourth day, 49 | Fourth day, 48 
Fifth day, (yesterday) 57 | Fifth day (yesterday,) 48 


244 237 


Exrraorpinary Importation or WiLpD ANIMALS. 


There has been, within the last fortnight, the fol- 
lowing great addition to the already large collection 
of living curiosities in the King’s Menagerie, at the 
Tower of London, viz: two Lions, two Bengal Roy- 
al Tigers, one tortoiseshell Hyena, a Lynx, two fine 
Porcupines, a Silver Lion, one Secretary Bird, 
twelve enormous Boa Constrictor Serpents, and 
three Harlequin Snakes. By the above interesting 
addition to the former inmates of this great depot, 
it will be found that this exhibition stands unri- 
valied. Admittance to the whole, one shilling. 


On the farm of Connychan, about two miles south 
west of Amulree, a wild cat of uncommon ferocity 
was last week caught in a trap. The animal mea- 
sured 44 feet from the head to the point of the tail. 


MISCHLLANZOUS. 


(From late English papers.) 

RemarxaB_e Propuecy.—'lhe ablest competi- 
tors on the prophecies of Daniel and St. John, 
among whom are Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop New- 
ton, Doctor Zouch, Faher, Holmes, &c., though 
they differ occasionally in the interpretation of 
some of the prophetic symbols, yet all arrive at 
last at one and the same conclusion—namely, 
that the eastern or Mahomedan apostacy should 
last from its commencement 1260 years, and then 
its downfall and complete destruction commence. 
When Daniel wrote, the Jews and other nations 
reckoned only 360 days in the year, and the altera- 
tion in the calendar, making the year 365 days, did 
not take place till between 500 and 600 years 
afterwards. Consequently, Daniel must have meant 
1260 years of 360 days each, inasmuch as he could 
have known no other. If this reasoning is correct, 
this year (Anno Domini 1828) is the prophecy com- 

te: for the Turkish date for this year is 1243. 

ow the Turks reckon their years of the same 
length as we do, 365 days. If then we reduce 1243 
years, of 365 days each, into years of 360 days 
each, we shall find that the Mahomedan religion has 
this year lasted 1260 years, with 95 days over. 





Lanp Crass.—A statement lately made by Mr. 
Phillips respecting the land crabs of the Isle of 
France is such as almost to stagger belief. These 
creatures, he informs us, in their ordinary state of 
existence in the mountains of thuse ‘countries, 
climb trees and prey on insects, and even on small 
birds. They live in society, aud, at the time of de- 

iting their eggs, march in millions strong—in a 

y fifty yards in breadth, and three miles in 
lengthened extent—marshalled in three divisions; 
they march by night, or during rain by day, and 

er no obstacles to overcome their perseverance; 
climbing over buildings and wading through rivers, 
and, if attacked, defending themselves fiercely, and 
clattering their pincers together to intimidate their 
enemies. march continues for two or three 
months, when they arrive at the sea, and after hav- 


ing deposited their eggs, and undergone various vi- 
cissitudes, the remnant of the indefatigable colony 
returns to the mountains and woods, having been 
preceded in their journey by the young brood. 

Epvcation 1x IRELanp.—The following Parlia- 
mentary grants have been at various times made for 
the purpose of promoting education in Ireland.— 
Charter Schools 11,105,869 0 
Foundling Hospital ; , 820,005 3 
Association for Discountenancing 

Vice *% ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Kildare-place Society 
Lord Lieutenant’s Fund 
Maynooth College 
Belfast Institution 
Cork Institution 
Hibernian School 
Marine Society ‘ 
Female Orphan School 


101,991 18 
170,508 0 
. 40,998 0 
. 271,869 18 

4,155 0 
43,710 0O 
240,356 1 
64,262 10 
50,414 10 
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To Preserve Zoorocican SPECIMENS FROM 
Insects.—Put rectified oi! of turpentine into a blad- 
der, the mouth of which is firmly tied with a waxed 
string, and nothing more is necessary than to place 
the bladder thus prepared in the box with the birds, 
or to tie it to the pedestal on which the birds are 
perched in a case. For large cases of birds, a pig’s 
or a sheep’s bladder is sufficient; for middle-sized 
cases, a lamb’s ora rabbit’s bladder will do; and 
for a small one, we may use a rat’s bladder. The 
turpentine evidently penetrates through the bladder, 
as it fills the case with its strong smell. This 
method of preserving zoological specimens has 
been most successfully employed, to a great extent, 
in the museum in the University of Edinburgh. 


The cruelty of collectors in tormenting insects is |" 


often a theme of reproach among those who are 
fond of raising objections. But it is not difficult to 


adduce numerous facts, proving that the converse. 


of our great poet’s conclusion, 
‘“‘The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporeal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies,” 

must be nearer the truth. A humble bee (Apis ter- 
restris,) for example, will eat honey with greediness, 
although deprived of its abdomen, and an ant will 
walk when deprived of its head, neither of which 
a disembowelled or a decapitated giant could do. 
The cockchafer (Scarabasus Melolontha) will walk 
about with all indifference when its bowels have 
been scooped out by birds; and the dragon-fly or 
horse-stinger (Libellula) will eat insects which are 
offered to it, after it has been stuck upon a pin. 
Every boy is acquainted with the indifference shown 
by the various species of father-long-legs (tipulide) 
in abandoning their legs, as, after such accidents, 
the insects will fly about as agile and unconcerned 
as if nothing had happened. It is probable indeed, 
that acute pain, such as we ourselves are acquaint- 
ed with, can only be felt by animals furnished with 
warm blood and with a brain and spinal cord; 
whereas insects have cold blood (if the term may 
be used at all,) and a ganglianic nervous system, 
consisting of a series of ganglians, analogous to lit- 
tle brains connected by nervous threads, and placed 
(except the first ganglian) below the intestines.— 
Atheneum.—['To say that insects do not feel pain, 
is, perhaps, exceeding the limits of truth; but many 
well-authenticated facts are related to bear out the 
assertion, that the degree of pain felt by some in- 
sects must be very small. One is exceedingly cu- 
rious:—An eminent collector placed in a case a 
number of beetles, which were secured in the usual 
mode (a mode, by the way, which even the theory 
of non-susceptibility of pain from violence cannot 
sanction, as the pangs of starvation are inflicted,) 
viz. by thrusting a pin through the body of each. 





The collector went into the country, and on his re- 





turn, a month afterwards, found, to his horror, that 
all his beetles, with one exception, were destroyed. 
This exception was one of the largest beetles, which 
had contrived to escape from the pin, and had sub- 
sisted upon the carcases of his less fortunate asso- 
ciates. The nervous system of insects appears to 
be essentially different from that of animals. Whilst 
a drop of prussic acid, placed in the eye of a rab- 
bit, instantly destroys life—a common house-fly, on 
being dipped into the poison, is only affected for a 
time; after exhibiting for two or three hours the 
signs of death, it will gradually recover, and be- 
come as vigorous as ever.]} 

There exists in Livonia a very rare insect, which 
is not met with in more northern countries, and 
whose existence was for a long time considered 
doubtful. Itis the Furia Infernalis, described by 
Linnzus in the JVoveaux .Wémoires de |’ Academie 
d’Upsal, in Sweden. This insect is so small that it 
is very difficult to distinguish it by the naked eye. 
In warm weather it descends from the atmosphere 
upon the inhabitants, and its sting produces a swel- 
ling, which, unless a proper remedy is applied, 
proves mortal. During the hay harvest, other in- 
sects, named Meggar, occasion great injury both to 
men and beasts. ‘They are of the size of a grain 
of sand. At sunset they appear in great numbers, 
descend in a perpendicular line, pierce the strong- 
est linen, and cause an itching and pustules, which, 
if scratched, become dangerous. Cattle which 
breathe these insects are attacked with swellings in 
the throat, which destroy them, unless promptly re- 
lieved. ‘They are cured by a fumigation from flax, 
which occasions a violent cough. 

[ Brewster’s Journal. 


It is said that the boa constrictor, in a state of 
confinement, will not eat any thing of itself, but re- 
quires it to be forced down its throat with a-stick, 
and afterwards pressed forwards with the hands to 
some distance. David Scott, Fsq., in a letter from 
India, says, “I kept one upwards of three weeks 
without food, and still he would not swallow a frog, 
although repeatedly put into his mouth.” 


Pacaina Seeps.—The sinaller sorts of seeds 
may, in general, be kept in good paper bags, but the 
larger sorts ought to be placed between layers of very 
dry sand, or saw-dust, well dried in an oven, and 
the whole packed in air-tight boxes or barrels. 
Oleaginuus seeds, such as those of the coffee-plant, 
the oak, nut-trees, the tea-tree, &c., require great 
care to keep them individually separate by the sand. 
—Seeds of a middle size may remain in their seed- 
pods, aud be packed in small cups, or pots, by co- 
vers of glass, fixed on with putty, or wood, or cork, 
surrounded with melted pitch. Dr. Roxburgh was 
accustomed to coat the seeds which be sent home, 
from Coromandel, with a solution of gum arabic, 
which, on hardening, preserves the vegetating pro- 
perties from external influence. 


Gypsum, as a Manure—As the seeds of beans 
and peas contain, ab initio, a portion of gypsam 
(sulphate of lime,) and have also a great tendency 
to absorb all that the soil can contain of it, gypsum 
ought not to be applied to the soil destined for the 
culture of such leguminous plants as are grown for 
the sake of their seeds. On the other hand, when 
these plants are destined to form a natural or artifi- 
cial pasture, gypsum imparts to them such energy 
of vegetation, that it stimulates them constantly. to 
put forth succulent leaves, and to renew, for a long 
time, the stalks which are cut for cattle. 


A child was exhibited at Salisbury last week with 
two faces, four eyes, two mouths, two noses, and 
two chins, all in perfect nature. 
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Tae Laws anp THE Prorirs.—It was stated a 
few days since, that no less than 197 applications 
were made, by young men, this term, for admission 
to practice as attorneys in the different courts; but 
this is nothing compared to the moderate state of 
the profession of the Jaw, as it appears by the Law 
List, a book exclusively devoted to the registering 
of practitioners in the different branches:— 





Counsel ° ‘ ° ° 936 
Special Pleaders below the Bar 49 
Conveyancers . ‘ “ 90 
London Attorneys 2,146 
Country Attorneys 5,200 

Total in the Profession 8,421 





A new machine of some importance to calico- 
printers, has been invented by a person in Stock- 
port, after two years of patient and laborious inves- 
tigation. It is a machine by which the most minute 
and delicate figure may be etched on a cylinder, 
superseding the tedious process now in use, and 
without the slightest possible deviation in the pat- 
tern, should there be even tens of thousands of ob- 
jects to be engraved. [Manchester Gaz. 





The author of the Brussels Companion gives the 
following comparative table of the expense of a 
good dinner for four persons, in London and Brus- 
sels:—In London, three —_ of beef-steaks, 3s. 
6d.; potatoes, 2d.; pot of porter, pepper and salt, 
6d.; bread, 2d.; cheese and butter, 4d.; coals for 
cooking, 4d.; total 5s.—Now, for the same number 
of persons, a dinner admirably cooked may be pro- 
cured from a Restaurateur at Brussels, consisting of 
the following dishes:—A roast of veal (or beef, or 
mutton;) a broiled fowl, with mushroom sauce; a 
beef-steak, or mutton pie; and apple pudding, or 
fruit tart; a dish of stewed red cabbage, or mashed 
spinage, and plain potatoes; the above will cost $ 
francs, 54 sous, or 384 sous. ‘To which you may 
add—cheese, 2 sous; butter, 2 sous; four rolls, 2 
sous; four French pears, 2 sous; one pound of 
grapes, 3 sous; a bottle of Bordeaux, 14 sous; por- 


terage of dinner, 2 sous; mustard, salt, pepper, and | 


vinegar, 2 liards, or 4 sous; total 66 sous, or 6 
francs, or 5s. sterling. 

The ‘system of telegraphs has arrived at such 
perfection in the presideney of Bombay, that a com- 
munication may be made through a line of 500 
miles in eight minutes. 





A boat, on the principle of the steam vessels, 
plies between Lewes and Newhaven regularly, be- 
ing propelled by paddles, with the assistance of two 
dogs in a tread-wheel, and a man at a winch- We 
understand several boats are about to be made on 
the same principle. [Brighton Gazette. 





RECIPES. 








CURE FOR THE FEVER AND AGUE, 


A writer in the Charleston Mercury recommends 
the following prescription for the cure of the Ague: 
—Take a gill of very strong coffee mixed with an 
equal quantity of lime juice; the dose to be taken 
just before the fit of ague is expec A single 
dose has cured an acquaintance of writer, who 
had nearly forgotten it when he came across a re- 
view of ‘*Dr. Ponqueville’s ‘Travels in the Morea,” 
which contained the following paragraph:— 

“I have often seen intermitting fevers subdued 
entirely by a mixture of coffee and lemon juice, 
which is the general remedy tor them, all over the 
country. ‘The proportions are three quarters of an 
ounce of coffee, ground very fine—two ounces of 
lemon juice, and three of water. The mixture to 
be drunk warm and fasting.” 


(From the American.) 
CURE OF SUMMER COMPLAINT. 

The following recipe was given to me by an aged 
lady, with a request that it should be made known 
to my acquaintance, as well as all others; and as I 
have experienced the good effects on my own chil- 
dren, I put great confidence in it. 

Mash a tea spoonful of Alspice and make a tea, 
not over strong. Give the child a table spoonful, 
sweetened with loaf sugar, every 2 hours, for 6 
hours. Should this not have a good effect, repeat 
the dose after 6 hours interval, giving the child a 
soup made of the kidney fat of a good Jamb or 
yearling mutton, boiled in new milk. Be careful 
that the tea and soup are not sour, from having 
been kept too long; to aid this, fresh may -be 
made each interval. A few times will produce a 
cure. 

No person who knows the suffering of an inno- 
cent child, or the fatigue and privations as well as 
the feelings of a mother, in this dangerous malady, 
can hesitate a moment in giving any thing to relieve 
her child. A Parent. 

A CERTAIN CURE FOR THE ITCH. 

Take black pepper, ginger and brimstone, each 
of equal parts, a Fittle West India rum, and a little 
hogslard, all well mixed as salve. Rub a little in 
your hands, hold them to the fire and smell them 


for a few moments, repeat it several times in the 


day and at night. Effectually tried by 
Josery Keaton. 
TO PRESERVE APPLES. 

Dry a glazed jar perfectly well, put a few peb- 
bles in the bottom; fill the jar with apples, and 
cover it with a bit of wood made to fit exactly; and 
over that, put a little fresh mortar. The pebbles 
attract the damp of the apples. ‘The mortar draws 
the air from the jar, and leaves the apples free 
from its pressure, which, together with the princi- 
ple of putrefaction which the air contains, are the 
causes of decay. Apples, kept thus, have been 
found quite sound, fair and juicy, in July. 

CURE FOR STAMMERING. 

Those (a correspondent assures us) who suffer 
under the distressing affliction of an impediment in 
their speech, may be effectually cured—where there 
is no malformation in the organs of articulation— 
by a perseverance for three or four months in the 


simple process of reading aloud with the teeth nips, is now becoming gen 
closed, for at least two hours in the course of each| Angus and Perth, in Scotland. 


day. The recommender of this simple remedy 


wn. DY 
examinations will be made and the premiums award- 
ed and delivered on the same day—so that the Show 
will last but one day, and gentlemen coming from ~ 
the Eastern Shore on Wednesday, can return on 
Friday. : a 





* 


&*Faiture or THE Wueat Cror.—Extract to 
the Editor, from Cecil county, on the Sassafras ri- 
ver, 18th August, 1828: “My eighty to ninety-bush- 
el stacks turn out 40, 54, 54, 48, 45, and the grain 
more than proportionably inferior; but it is all wheat, 
neither cheat, cockle, garlic or rye. We are ex- 
tremely dry, not having any of the late abundant 
rain. 





&#The excellence of Orchard grass, dnd its adap- 
tation to the southern climate, will be more fully il- 
lustrated by a communication from a practical agri- 
culturist, in our next paper. In the mean time, the 
publick is informed, that 

“Very excellent Orchard grass seed may be ob- 
tained at this time, by applying to Gerard T. Hopkins 
& Moore, No. 1, Light-st. wharf, Baltimore, saved 
by ‘Tuomas P. Stasier, of Montgomery county.” 
The writer of the letter above referred to, says— 
“I have usually sown the seed in the fall, with my 
wheat; which I think is much preferable to spring 
sowing, as the greatest, and, indeed, only trial, is 
on the young plants during the first summer.” 





FAs a specimen of the value of grazing land, 
an English paper gives the instance of a field of 
100 acres, at Oxenden, in Leicestershire, on which . 
have been depastured and fattened, in one summer, 
the astonishing number of 97 bullocks and 200 
sheep. 

Is that more than is done on Bingham’s mea- 
dows, near Philadelphia? 


No effectual means have been adopted, that 
we are aware of, by any of the neighbouring far- 
mers, to collect for manure, either the night-soil, 
(contents of privies,) or the thousands of bones that 
are scattered and lost; yet no manures are more 
powerful, and we should suppose that méasures 
might be taken to gather these materials into 
ral repositories, at little expense; whence they might 
be transported convenient 4 to neighbouring farms 
and gardens. A late English paper says, “the use 
of ground bones as manure, particularly for tur- 
in -the counties of 
Mr. Watson, of 
Kieller farm, near Cupar Angus, says:—‘The bone 


adds—*I can speak with certainty of the utility of| manure has been a great blessing to the breeders 


the remedy.” 


THD PARMAR. 


Baltimore, Frivay, SEPTEMBER 12, 1828. 








and feeders of cattle in this district, and in some 
instances saved the industrious tenant from ruin.— 
The severe drought, even of 1825, didnot prevent 
a crop of turnips with bones, while all other ma-. 
nures failed; and it was thus the means of bringi 

through that disastrous winter, herds of cattle which 





$ The Trustees of the Marytanp AcricuLtu- 
RaL Society are requested to be punctual in their 
attendance, on Thursday next, the 18th, at Brook- 


land Wood, the country residence of R. Caton, Esq 


A full meeting is the more necessary, as the next 
Cattle Show and Exhibition will take place in less 
than a month after, to wit: on Thursday, the 16th 


day of next month. 





must have otherwise perished for want of fodder.’” 





&® Price or Woov.—It may be regardedas a 
curious fact that, in 1819 when the steam boats bad 
fairly commenced running, pine wood sold for 
*| $3 50 and $4 per cord. Steam boats have multipli- 
ed every where—pine wood is almost universally 
the fuel used, and the price of wood has been com- 
ing down until for sometime past it bas been from 
$1 75 to $2 per cord. Has not the annual growth 
of wood on the tide waters.of Maryland where pine 


&#The Committee appointed to fix a day for the} abounds, exceeded the consumption for the-last 20 


next Cattle Show and Exhibition of implements o 


husbandry and household manufactures, to be held 


{| years—is not the cultivated surface of land jess 
than it was? Is it owing to emigration fram the 


by the Maryland Agricultural Society for the West-| state? to the fertilizing power of plaster: of paris, 
ern Shore, have fixed on Thursday, the 16th of Oc-| converting old fields inte tobacco and corn land, 


tober. 


It will take place at Carroil’s Point, a beau-/ and thus superseding the necessity and practice of 


tiful spot near the city, and well adapted to the pur-] clearing new lands for tobacco? to wood-saving im- 


pose, where it was held last year; and for the con 





venience of those who come from a distance, the 


? to the reduction of 
discounts? to what is it owing if the fact be so? 





- proseasents in our fire 
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A New Vanisty or Barn-poor Fowi.—TueE Sine- 
ine Cock. 


@% It has been our good luck through the agen- 
cy of naval officers, our consuls abroad, and mer- 
chants and other liberal citizens at home, to have 
been instrumental in iatroducing a great variety of 
vegetables, grains, fruits, fowls and animals which 
had-never before been reared in America. Anoth- 
er is added to the list of dung-hill fowls by the kind 
attention of our consul at Rio. W. H. -D. C. 
Wright, Esq. who has been for fourteen months dis- 
charging the duties of chargé d'affaires at that 
place, during a somewhat critical state of our rela- 
tions with that government. The fowl which has 
been sent us by Mr. Wright may be regarded we 
suppose rather as a curivsity, than as an useful ad- 
dition to our stock of poultry. It is called in Bra- 
zils the “Canta Galla,” or singing cock, from its 
crow being spun out, as in the new style of singing, 
until you begin to fear the fine lady will spin out 
all the breath she has in her body, leaving not 
enough to recover upon. Mr. Rebello the liberal 
distributer of the “‘Rebello Premiums,” at our cat- 
tle shows was the first to mention tous the exis- 
tence of the ‘Canta Gulla.” 


Dear Sir, Rio de Janeiro, July 14th, 1828. 
[ could not obtain any of the musical cocks here, 
I sent toa friend at St. Paul’s and he sent only 
cocks. I send two, the black isa fine crower. | 
have sent for others, male and female, which I will 
send you when I receive them. ‘The two now sent 
Capt. Williams of the Margaretta will deliver. 
W.H. D. C. WRIGHT. 


Cueap Dainkine!—Pity but Whiskey were the same 
Price. 

At Bremen there is a wine-cellar, called the 
Store, where five hogsheads of Rhenish wine have 
been preserved since the year 1625. ‘These five 
hogsheads cost 1,200 francs. Had this sum been 
put out to compound interest, each hogshead would 
now be worth a thousand millions of money; a bot- 
tle of this precious wine would cost 21,799,480 
francs; and a single wine glass 2,723,308 francs (or 
about 110,000. English.) 


¢# “I have travelled,” says a recent tourist, 
“through 150 miles of the finest part of Spain (Es. 
tremadura,) in a climate which even now (March) 
is warm, dry, and beautiful, and | have not found 
one settled foreigner—English, French, or German. 
Nevertheless, if cheapness could tempt foreigners 
to reside here, there would be plenty, for | have 
good wine at less than 14d. English, per bottle, good 
bread at Id. per Ib., 100 eggs for less than 1s, 6d., 
arabbit for 3d., and good mutton for 24d. per Ib. 
As to the expense of an equipage, the barley and 
straw for a pair of horses does not cost 1s. daily.” 


A correspondent of the Editor of the N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser, writing from Canada remarks: 
~ “1 see by the Kingston Chronicle, that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor intends to put a stop to all the dis- 
tilleries in this province, for a time, in consequence 
of the result of the wheat harvests. The new wheat 
is very bad, being much shrunk and touched with 
the rust. Old wheat is now selling, on navigable 
water, at one doilar and an half per bushel, and 
even a considerable advance is expected. ‘The 
western part of the state of New York, if my infor- 
mation is correct, is in nearly the same condition.” 


¢# The Editor of the Microcosm, published at 
Providence, pourtraying the agency of old Captain 
Bunker in bringing steamboat structure and naviga- 
tion to its present bigh state of improvement, enu- 
merates amongst other facts, that Capt. Bunker is 
now the oldest steam captain living, and is entitled 


to wear the broad pendant, the veteran Commodore 
Viswall, (who, however, never went out of river 
navigation) having struck his flag, and retired from 
active life, 
_In 1807 the first steamboat appeared on the 
North River. 

Captain Bunker was the first to build and ran a 
steamboat (the Fulton) on rough water sea naviga- 
tion; she commenced her trips on the Sound in 1815, 
after the war; with Captain B. originated the idea of 
propelling a steamboat by two engines, independent 
of each other, and on one occasion the Washington 
performed several trips with one wheel. 

It is thus Capt. Bunker has been instrumental in 
improving steam navigation until the trips between 
New York and this place have been reduced in ma- 
ny instances from twenty-four to sixteen hours.— 
Capt. Bunker was on board the first steamboat in 
which Fulton was propelled on the North River, 
when the inventor of steam navigation expressed his 
entire satisfaction at seeing his boat move in still 
water at the rate of five miles an hour. If the Ben- 
jamin Franklin come up to public expectation, she 
will nearly treble that speed on rough water. 


(From the Georgia Statesman.) 

From the following advertisement, taken from 
the South Carolina State Gazette of the 23d instant, 
it appears that North Carolina is preparing not only 
to supply her own wants but also to furnish the 
market of South Carolina. Sincerely do we wish 
her success; and should be pleased to see her sheet- 
ing in the Georgia market, in which it would be 
sure to receive the preference. 

** Southern Domestics.—'The subscribers have re- 
ceived on consignment, from the Lincolnton Manu- 
facturing Company of North Carolina, three thou- 
sand yards 4-4 Sheeting, which they offer low for 
cash, either by wholesale or retail. ‘Those who 
wish to encourage Southern enterprize will please 
favor us with a call. D. & J. EWART.” 

Columbia, S. C. August 6, 1828, 

Latest From ENGLAND. 

The packet ship Caledonia, sailed from Liverpool 
on the 2d of August, bringing papers to that date 
inclusive. 

Parliameut was prorogued on the 28th of July. 
The 8th and 9th Bulletins of the Russian army are 
dated at the camp at Karassu, July 5th, giving fur- 
ther details of the capitulation of the fortress of Brai- 
law. ‘The Russian main ariny was to advance by 
forced marches to Banargik. 

The Gazette de France of July 29th, gives the 
latest advices from Bucharest. 

Bucharest, July 18.—Accounts this moment receiv- 
ed inform us that Managlia, an important fortified 
place, which defends the road to Varna, has surren- 
dered to the Russians. ‘There is now no obstacle to 
stop the march of the left wing of the Russians to- 
wards Varna. 

Private letters received at Vienna from Bucharest, 
of the 4th July, say that the Russian authorities had 
arrested fifteen individuals, guilty of having design- 
edly brought the plague to that city. The same 
letters assert that the Russian troops had already 
effected a landing near Varna. 

M.S. Canning set off for Ancona from Leghorn, on 
the 12th July, to proceed to Corfu, where, it was 
believed, the ministers from France and Russia had 
arrived. 

Usurpation, says the Courier, has triumphed over 


jlegitimacy in Madeira, as well as Oporto; the result 


of the efforts of his partizans at the latter place hav- 
ing enabled Miguel to direct his force against those 
islands, which would otherwise have retained faith- 
ful to Don Pedro. 


The sales of Cotton at Liverpool, for the week 





ending July 26th, amounted to 12,800 bags—includ- 








ing 4589 bales Upland, at 6 to 7 3-8; 1510 Orleans 
64 to 84; and 2270 Alabama, at 6 1-8 to71-8d. 

Liverpool, July 31.—The sales of Cotton the pre- 
sent week, thus far, has been about 10,000 bags at 
previous prices. Import in same time, 8,800 bags, 
of which 3000 only from the U. States. 


URCHARD GRASS SEED. 
Two hundred bushels of very superior quality, perfect. 
ly clear of every sort of filth and well cleaned, for sale 
by EDWARD J. WILLSON, 
Commission Merchant, No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 











BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, ‘ 


No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50.43,59° 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wra ping, 
6.00 a 10.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span. 
gled, 6.00 a $.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Amount of Inspections the last 
week, 233 hhds. Maryland, 107 Ohio, 

Fiour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 7.00—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.50 a 5.624; city mills, 5.00; Susque- 
hanna, 5.00 c 5.25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat, .99 a i.00—best white wheat, 1.00 4 1.15— 
ordinary to good, .75 a .90--Corn, .32 a .34—Rys, .40 
—0Oars, bush. .19 a .21—Beans, 1.25—Peas, .50a.60— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.75 a 5.25—Timortny, 1.75 a 2.25—Onrcr- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.25—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $7} 
a .50 Ib.—Bartey, .60 a 62—Fraxseep, .75 a .80—Cor. 
TON, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a4 .J14—Alabama, .lla.122 
Mississippi .10 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a .104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 204 a .21—bbls. 
.224—WooL, common, unwashed, |b., .15 a .16—Wwash. 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 6 
-30—full do. .30 @.50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $220—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.15; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a2.50—Mackerel, No. 1,6.25 46.50; No. 2, 6.00; No.3, 
3.50 a 3.75—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .10a4 11; do. B, 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 
-28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 


Marketingc—Apples, bush. .50 a .75; Peaches, peck, 
-50; Pears, .25a.37; Butter, Ib. .25 a 314; Eggs, dozen, 
-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. 1.00; Sweet, do. 1.00; Chick- 
ens, dozen, 2.00 a 2.25; young Ducks, doz. 2.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb. .8 a.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
-6; young Lambs, dressed, 1.75; young Pigs, do. .75 « 
874; Sausages, Ib. .8 a.10; Soft Crabs, doz. .50 a .75; 
Hard do. 182; green Corn, dozen, .25; Canteloupes, .6 
a .8 each; Tomatoes, peck, .25; Onions, bush. .50; Cus 
cumbers, pickling, per hundred, .25; Beets, bunch, .64; 
Turnips, bushel, 1.00; fresh Mackerel, $74 a .50 each; 
prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
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(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
INDIGO. 


On the method of Manufacturing Indigo on the coast 
of Coromandel, in“India, and Senegal, under the 
auspices of the Freeh government, by Georce M. 
Gisses,of Combahee, S. C.— addressed to William 
Washington, Esq,and by him politely handed to 
us for publication. 

Combahee, Dec. 3, 1827. 

Six,—The impowaees of multiplying the staple 
roductions of the Southern states, induces me to 
suggest to the consideration of the Agricultural So- 
eiety of South Carolina, the expediency of encou- 
raging experiments inthe ealtivation of indigo; and 
articularly of manufacturing it from the dry leaves, 
as practised on the coast of Coromandel, in India; 
and recently, in Senegal, under the immediate au- 
spices of the French government—instead of from 
the green weed, as was formerly done in this state. 

According to information obtained from a highly 

respectable proprietor, and extensive practical ma- 

nufacturer, during a period of fourteen years in the 

w resident in this,) almost 

the whole of the indigo made in Coromandel, is 

manufactured from “the leaves of the plant only, 
after they have been dried, packed, and transported 
to the factories by the farmers, and,in most in- 
stances, from distant parts of the country. After 
the plant is cut, it is spread out to dry in the sun, 
ona space of ground left for the purpose, for about 
six or eight hours, when it is threshed or shaken in 
the hand to break off the leaves, which crumble 
easily: the stems are then raked off as useless, the 
impression being, from various experiments, that 
this part of the piant contains little or none of the 
colouring matter, and the leaves are packed away 
in the house, as tight as possible, so as to preserve 
them from the air, until the harvest is completed, 
and the farmer is at leisure either to manufacture 
himself, or to transport them to the regular facto- 
ries. If the season is wet, drying in the house is 
resorted to; and when the leaves crumble in the 
hand, it is considered indication of their being suffi- 
ciently cured. The advantages of thus separating 
the two operations of harvest and manufacture, 

(which otherwise go together, from the necessity of 

steeping the green plants as soon as cut,) the saving 

of transportation of the heaviest portion of the 
plant from the field to the vats, as well as the post- 

nement of the manufacturing process, until the 

ealthy season, when the superintendance of the 
proprietor may be obtained, will be at once appa- 
rent to the practical agriculturist. And if the cul- 
tivation only could be confined to the plantation, 
and the manufacture performed at regular facto- 

ties, where the business could be conducted on a 

larger scale, there is little doubt but that (as in al- 

most all other operations of the kind,) superiority in 
the quality of the article made, and economy in the 
use of the raw material, would be the consequence. 

The great objections of our old planters to the pur- 

suit, viz: the uncertainty of the result, and disagreea- 

bleness, if not unhealthfulness of the fermenting pro- 
eess, would be removed, and the simplicity of the 
whole business promoted. With a view to this end, 

a distinguished professional dyer of New York, Mr. 

William Partridge, has offered to receive, to the 

amount of several tons, leaf raised the next season, 

and cured according to the foregoing directions; 
and will return to the planter two-thirds of any pro- 
fits which may result from the experiments made. 

+ This.gentleman has obtained a patent for dyeing 

from the leaf, either dry, or in its fermented state, 
according to the African mode of preparing it, which 
is, by simply moistening and grinding the dry leaves 
sufficiently to produce fermentation and adhesion, 
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so as to permit of its being rolled into balls, and 
packed for market;* and which is the same process 
generally pursued in preparing woad in England, 
and in which state the woad imported into this 
country is received. As it is believed that no ex- 
periments in preparing indigo for market by this 
latter mode have been made public, it is presumed 
to be equally entitled to trial as any other, especial- 
ly when it is considered that the African blue dyes 
are superior to those obtained from the best Madras 
indigo. 

The great superiority in the quality of indigo 
now made, over that which was formerly produced 
either in India or America, its enhancement in va- 
lue, and the constantly ifiereasing demand, would 
seem sufficiently important considerations to induce 
a partial return to its cultivation, in the present de- 
pressed state of the cotton market, independent of 
the benefit which may be expected to the land itself 
by a change of crop. It is true, that considerable 
doubt has been entertained whether the superiority 
of the indigo now made, is owing to greater skill, or 
to the more favourable soil and climate of India. 

There are two circumstances which appear cal- 
culated to promote a belief, that the former is the 
chief, if not the only cause; viz. that previous to 
1779, the year in which the East India Company 
commenced making indigo in India, the article there 
was inferior to that made in the United States, from 
whence Great Britain received her principal sup- 
plies; and also, that of what is now made in Caro- 
lina, a portion is of the very first quality, as admit- 
ted by the dyers in the Northern states, who are in 
the habit of using, annually, the -small quantity 
which is still produced in our upper districts. 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information 
as to the most improved modes of preparing indigo, 
now practised in other parts of the world, renders 
it impossible to institute a comparison with that 
which was customary in Carolina, before it was 
abandoned as a staple, from which the extent of 
(huss improvements may, be estimated. But it is 
reasonable to conclude, that under the patronage 
of the British government, and with the aid of che- 
mistry, they must have been considerable. As far 
as I have been able to learn from the various sour- 
ces consulted, they consist chiefly in the period of 
cutting the plant, as a subject of the very first im- 
portance; and next, in the steeping and beating 
process—size of the vats, &c. It is universally ad- 
mitted, however, that perfection in the art of indi- 
go making, is more a matter of experience than of 
science, and that no particular rules will prevail at 
all times, even in the same country; that nothing, 
indeed, short of long practice and minute attention, 
can possibly lead to successful results, 

As regards the proper time of cutting the plant, 
there is much variety of opinion. In Coromandel, 
it is not.considered fit to cut, until the plant is in 
full blossom, and just before seeding; whilst, in In- 
dia, generally, (as stated in Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture,) ‘the plants are not allowed to come 
to flower, as the leaf in that case becomes dry and 
hard, and the indigo produced is of less value.”— 
The improvement lately introduced into France by 
M. Morina, an Italian, in obtaining indigo from the 
woad plant, by cutting the leaves when very green, 
instead of when ripe, as formerly, may, perhaps, 
add more strength to the latter opinion, from the 
similarity of the two plants. In a memoir on indi- 
go, lately received from a cultivator in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caraccas, it is observed, that “the 
weed is cut about three and a half months after 
planting; and the most certain method of knowing 
the period of its maturity, is, by squeezing the 





*See Bancroft on Permanent Dyes, and Mungo Park’s 
Mission to Africa, page 143, for another mode practised 
in that country. 





young shoots in the hand; if it cakes, it is not ripe; 
but if it pulverizes, it is then fit to cut.” 

When the green weed is to be steeped, from the 
necessity of doing so the same day on which it is 
cut, it is evidently impossible to harvest the whole 
crop at the precise period of its perfection, as this 
operation must be dependent on.the progress of 
the manufacture; which circumstance, with the 
difficulty of obtaining skill in the manufacture, as 
well as the scarcity of clear and soft water in the 
low country, which is so indispensable in making 
good indigo, afford additional reasons for confining 
the planter to its cultivation only, should the plan 
proposed be found practicable. 

‘The improvements which are stated to have taken 
place in-the large factories in India, are chiefly in 
the attention to cleanliness, by which all extraneous 
matter is excluded, and the expedition with which 
the beating process is performed, by means ef ma- 
chinery, and on which the quality of the indigo is 
said so much to depend: for, in the process of oxi- 
gizing, by which it is converted from the green to 
the blue state, the rapidity with which it is exposed — 
to the atmosphere, is considered by chemists as all- 
important to the perfect separation which should 
take place of the colouring matter from the salts 
and extraneous liquor: and to the slow mode of 
doing which, as formerly practised in Carolina, as 
well as to the too great quantities of lime used to 
facilitate the precipitation of the fecula, has been, 
in a great measure, ascribed to the inferiority of 
the article made. In India, lime-water only is used, 
and that sparingly; and, in testing the perfection of 
this stage, it is observed that the most certain indi 
cation, next to that of the apparent separation of 
the dregs, is the colour of the water, which should 
be that of brandy; and if either green or black, 
that there has been a defect, and the indigo will not 
be good. If my information is correct, that it was 
customary, formerly, in this country, to continue 
the beating after the precipitation was observed to 
have taken place, it may be considered as another 
great defect, as it is now well understood, that in - 
this event a reversion of the particles, and conse- 
quent formation ensues, which completely spoils the 
colour. 

Similar expedition is attended to in the previous 
steeping of the weed, as: twenty minutes only is pre- 
scribed as proper to be allowed for filling the vats. 
It is in this branch of the business, that the greatest 
advantage results from the use of the dry leaves; 
for, in steeping them, only one or two hours is re- 
quisite to extract the colouring matter, and no fer- 
mentation takes place: whereas, in fermenting the 
green weed, twelve hours or more is requifed. Be- 
sides which, there is always some uncertainty in 
the success of the latter process—for, if the fer- 
mentation is too great, the quantity is increased, 
but-the quality certainly injured. ‘ 

The dimensions of the vats (which can be fur- 
nished, if desired,) are proportioned to each other, 
and greater success is found to exist, when the bu 
siness is conducted on a large, than on a small scale. 

In the cultivation of the plant, there does not ap- 
pear any material difference in the different coun- 
tries where it grows, other than such as local cir- 
cumstances render necessaryeand the terpenes 
is, that the mode best suited to our soil is that whi 
was practised. 

In the State of Salvador, (the crop of which, for the 
year 1825, was valued at ¢2,400,000,) a rich, moist 
soil is required—the seed is sown three or four 
inches deep, and the plant flowers in two months. 
In Coromandel, a cool soil is preferred, by which is 
meant, that where water is found at a short distance 
below the surface; and the height which the plant 
attains, is a strong indication of the quantity of co- 
louring matter to be expected—it being observed, 
that four feet was the best height, and that when it 





| reached eight feet, the quantity and quality of in- 
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digo made were both deficient. The quantity of 
indigo made to the acre is not easily ascertained. 
In the West Indies, where it is cut three or four 
times, the yield has been as high as five hundred 
pounds—and, in some of the interior provinces of 

indostan, when they have as many as nine cut- 
tings, it is said to be still greater. 

When it is considered that the estimated value 
of the indigo annually consumed in the United 
States, is upwards of $4,000,000, and that the in- 
creasing demand is likely to keep pace with the in- 
crease of manufactures generally; that a protecting 
duty of fifteen cents a pound already exists, and that 
complete security from foreign competition must 
ensue, should the contemplated commercial policy 
of the country go into effect, the expectation may 
not be chimerical, that this valuable plant, which is 
indigenous to the soil of Carolina, will once more 
become a source of wealth and prosperity to the 
state. 

With great respect, I am, sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
GEORGE M. GIBBES. 

P.S.—I send you a few roots of the madder, 
which, as well as the wild plant, and the Sicily su- 
mach, are articles of increasing consumption in the 
manafactories of the north, and may be well worth 
trial in this climate. Several very profitable experi- 
ments have been made with them recently at the 
north; and the wild sumach has been cultivated to 
some extent, although the quality in that climate is 
so inferior as to command only one half the price of 
that which is imported from the more mild regions 
of Portugal and Sicily. 





AGRICULTURE. 


‘It is a fault too general with our farmers, that 
they suffer themselves to remain ignorant of impor- 
tant facts, which they might easily ascertain from 
experiment. To gratify our curiosity, we have in- 
quired of several experienced farmers and dairy- 
men, what quantity of milk, of common quality, 
will make a pound of butter—and bow much cheese 
a given quantity of milk would producee—and have 
not been able to obtain any thing like a satisfactory 
answer to either question. We get nothing but 
conjectares, and they are extremely various. Now, 
how easily these points might be ascertained—only 
by measuring two quantities of milk and making 
one into butter and the other into cheese, and 
weighing—and how important to a judicious deci- 
sion whether it is more profitable to make butter or 
cheese. 

Farmers disagree, too, very essentially, as to the 
comparative value of different kinds of food for 
cattle and swine. One will say that three bushels 
of potatoes will make as much pork as a bushel of 
corn; another will say four, and a third, living in 
the same neighbourhood, will prefer a bushel of 
corn to six bushels of potatoes. One will say that 
a bushel of peas is worth five pecks of corn for the 
same purpose—another will prefer the same quan- 
tity of corn to peas—and a third will say they are 
of just about equal value. One farmer will say 
that a ton of hay and six bushels of corn are equal 
to two tons of hay for keeping neat cattle—another 
will require seven bushels 6f corn—another eight— 
another nine—another ten for the second ton of hay. 
Now it is evident those farmers have come to their 
several conclusions from no data to be relied on— 
that they have not had recourse to weight and mea- 
sures—yet these disputed points might easily be as- 
certained to such a degree of certainty as would 
render the farmer essential aid in profitably apply- 
ing his labour and disposing of its effects. 

e venture to suggest the following easy and 
cheap experiments:—Let one farmer select two 
shoats as near alike in age, size and condition as 
may be, weigh them, make a record of the weight 


of each, shut them up in separate apartments— 
measure or rather weigh out (as there is a consi- 
derable disparity in the quality of corn, and some 
variety in the rule for measuring potatoes) a quan- 
tity of Indian corn meal for one, and a quantity of 
potatoes for the other--after properly feeding each 
with his appropriate food for some weeks, weigh 
them again, and record the quantity of food con- 
sumed by each, and the increase in weight of each, 
In like manner let an experiment be tried by the 
same farmer or his neighbour on two other shoats, 
feeding one with peas and the other with meal and 
potatoes mixed. Let a farmer select from his neat 
stock two animals as near alike in age, size and 
condition, measure themras a farmer does his oxen, 
if weighing be impracticable, feed them separately, 
weighing a quantity of hay to one, and half the 
quantity to the other, with as much meal as may 
be judged enough to supply the deficiency; after a 
sufficient time, measure or weigh them again—re- 
cord the result with such observations as circum- 
stances may suggest. ‘To arrive at a greater de- 
gree of certainty, it would be well to repeat these 
experiments. Their utility must be obvious—and 
if any of our agricultural friends should be induced 
to try any or all of them, and will acquaint us with 
the results, we shall take pleasure in giving them 
publicity in the “Citizen.” [ Wiscassat Citizen. 





GRUBS IN HORSES. 


{¢#This letter, and the subsequent one, were by 
the same mail, and read in succession. We are 
free to declare the pleasure we derive, from such 
testimony to the usefulness of our labours in the 
cause of agriculture; and whilst we are aided by 
such correspondents, it is not venturing much to 
say, that this journal would be more useful to the 
farmer and his family than mere political partizan 
papers, by which it is in so many instances excluded 
from circulation.) 

Mr. Sainner, Halifax, N: C., Aug. 27, 1828. 

I saw an article in your paper some days since, 
requesting information on the subject of grubs or 
botts in horses. Always fond of that animal, their 
diseases have been, with me, a study, and there are 
few complaints to which he is subject that I cannot 
cure with certainty; the grubs I never fail to relieve 
in five minutes. 

My father, who spent much of his long and ac- 
tive life on the road, assured me often that blood 
was an infallible remedy for the grubs, which he 
had used in a number of instances with invariable 
success. 

The method of feeding on green oats is equally 
effectual in carrying them off; the quantity which a 
horse will thus discharge is almost incredible. I 
am not willing my name should appear to the arti- 
cle in the paper, but am willing you should give it 
to any gentleman who may apply. 

Permit me to add, that any disease which is fatal 
to horses on which you wish information, it will give 
me pleasure to afford you. As I consider your paper 
one of the most useful ever established in our coun- 
try, I think it merits my assistance and encourage- 
ment. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, yours, D. 


REMEDY FOR Geune in Horses. 


All the symptoms of colic and grubs in horses 
are the same; and unless a horse swells no one can 
discern the difference. It would be well, therefore, 
to commence for the grubs, as the more fatal and 
dangerous disease—add to which, the remedy here 
recommended, is an alleviation, if not a cure, for 
the colic, and in a slight attack would relieve imme- 
diately. So soon as a horse shows symptoms of 
uneasiness, such as groaning, looking back towards 








his sides, laying down, &c., he should be bled in 


the neck; which being caught in bottles, should be 
immediately poured down the horse. The bottles 
while held to receive the blood, may be immersed 
in hot water, to prevent coagulation, and to keep it 
in a warm and liquid state; the horse should be 
made to swallow from three quarts toa gallon. | 
never yet knew this fail to give relief in five mi- 
nutes; this is asserted on an experience of thirty 
years. me 

Its operation is thus accounted for: the grubs, 
from some cause, having abandoned their usual 
food, seize upon, the stomach, and when the warm 
blood thus thrown in reaches them, they immedi- 
ately loose their hold to feed on it; so that instant re- 
lief follows. The bleeding has a tendency to allay 
any fever caused by the attack, and if a sufficient 
—— is given it will act as a purgative and carry 
them off. 

It is not an uncommon thing for grubs to attack 
a horse soon after he is relieved from the colic, 
They are disturbed either by the disease or te 
means used to cure. When once roused to action, 
they never fail to seize on the most vital and dan- 
gerous part. It would therefore be well, in all cases 
of either colic or grubs, to give an active p 
after the horse is relieved from pain; as when loose, 
they are easily carried off ‘with the medicine, but 
when attached to the stomach, nothing that would 
leave life in the horse could force them to quit their 


hold. This may be demonstrated by attempting to 


detach them from the stomach of a dead horse, 
The grub is surely produced from the nit; is fre- 
quently seen on horses, which only requires heat 
and moisture to hatch: thus, if slightly moisten. 
ed, and the breath blown on it with the hand 
partly closed, it will in a few moments produces 
most active little worm; which, if he gets in ‘the 
mouth, is as well calculated to travel down the 
throat, as he is afterwards to produce the most fatal 
effects. 

A few weeks feeding on green oats, or corn eat 
up, stalk, ear and all, will generally carry off most 
of the grubs that may be in a horse; at least they 
will thus get rid of fogs quantities, which must 
surely lessen the danger. Itis vain to endeavourto 
destroy them; what would kill a horse in fifteen 


minutes, would scarcely affect them, or if it would, . 


the remedy would be as bad as the disease. D. 


As you notice stock, and all that belongs to farm- 
ing, inform those curious in cattle, that I have a 
milk white heifer now two years old, not one co 
loured hair about her. I believe such a one has 
never been seen before in America or England 
I wish she was in the possession of Mr. Powel, or 
some other gentleman in the habit of raising fine 
stock; she is indeed beautiful, and in good shape. 


But ours is not a farming country, and our cattle © 


are particularly neglected. There is no fine stock 
here to breed from, or I should be tempted to try 
what might be raised from her. D. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Glenambler, Amherst county, Virginia, 
J. S. Sxnwer, Ese., September 1, 1828. | 
Sir,—The 23d number, vol. 10, of the American 
Farmer, has just come to hand, and I find it con- 
tains, under the head of “prospect of crops,” an 
extract of a letter from Mr. Wane Woods, dated Al 
bemarle connty, Virginia, in which he commuti- 
cates to you an account of the destructive effect 
which has been produced upon the growing crops, 
by the excessive drought which has prevailed ia 
that part of the state. 





(* Our valued correspondent is mistaken in this. The 
very beautiful heifer, White Rose, imported by the Edt 
tor, from Charles Champion, Esq., an eminent English 
agriculturist, was, we think, without a hair of any other 
colour but white. We believe that many of the Im 








proved Short-horned cattle are entirely so.] 
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As the interest of the grower of crops is materi- 
involved, in its being as widely circulated as pos- 
sible, when, from any cause whatever, the aggregate 


1> quantity of any article of produce has castale’ acon- 


siderable diminution, take the liberty of adding to 
the statement of your correspondent, (Mr. Woods, 
of Albemarle,) that all the country intervening be- 
tween his county and mine, besides much the great- 
est portion of Amherst, including the counties of 
Rockbridge and Botetourt, has suffered under the 
same calamity, extended to a more aggravated and 
destructive length. 
The rain, which terminated the drought in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Woods on the 10th of Au- 
, which had continued from the 17th of June, 
not yet come (Sept. Ist,) to afford us the little 
relief which it might occasion, after such a pro- 
tracted spell of dry and hot weather as we have 
endured, You may judge of what will be the di- 
minution of the crops of Indian corn in our neigh- 
bourhood, by the drought this summer, from my 
own case. My crops differ very little in amount, 
from year to year; yet in the autumn of 1827, I ga- 
thered between five and six hundred barrels of corn, 
and the present season I do not expect to make 
more than one hundred and fifty. 

The tobacco, which stands a drought better than 
eorn, has suffered less than the corn crop; though 
the aggregate quantity of this article throughout 
the south-western part of our state, (which may be 
called the tobacco district of Virginia,) will also 
sustain an enormous diminution. For if the season 
had been as favourable as could have been desired, 
the scarcity of plants in the spring would alone 
have been a sufficient cause to make the present 
crop of tobacco a smaller one, than has been grown 

. in Virginia for many years. 

«, The crop of wheat, too, has been a very short 
one in my immediate neighbourhood, this summer. 
And whilst upon the subject of wheat, I will men- 
_ tion that it has of late years become so unproduc-| 
tive a crop in this section of the country, that I 
have almost determined never to sow another grain 
of it, until the cause of its regular and almost total 
failure with us has been ascertained, and a remedy 
inted out; and I now advert to the fact, in the 
Pope. that some of your scientific correspondents 
may go into an investigation of the subject, ascer- 
tain the extent of the evil of which I complain, 
X point out the cause of our want of success in the 
cultivation of this crop, and give us a system which 
may enable us to counteract its effects. For in my 
neighbourhood it is certainly true, that the same 
quantity of seed, sown upon land of exactly the 
same quality, with the same sort of cultivation, 
which ten years ago would have produced 1200 
bushels of wheat, will not now yield more than from 

400 to 600 bushels. y 

Permit me to say, sir, in conclusion, that I cast 
from me in disgust, the political squabbles and 
abuse with which almost all the journals of the day 
are filled, and turn with pleasure to the American 
Farmer, from which [I rarely fail to derive both 
amusement and instruction. Wishing you every 
success in the useful career which you have select- 
ed, and cordially offering to reciprocate the polite 
offers made to me in your letter of last spring, I 
beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
JOHN JAQUELIN AMBLER, 
of Glenambler. 





LUCERNE, > 


Mr. Davin Beat of Kingston, Ms. informs us 
that he sowed two Ibs. of Lucerne in the spring of 
1827, which yielded him two heavy crops the first 
season. It was sowed with oats, and red top,—In 
1828 it was mowed on the 20th of June—on the 
lith of July the secord crop was cut, when it was 
21 inches high, having-growa } inch per day, since 


the first mowing: It grew rapidly for the third 
crop, and was in flower, when circumstances ob- 
liged him to turn the field into pasture. Horses, 
cows, and all kinds of stock give it a decided pre- 
ference to other grasses. [N. E. Farmer. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
The Criteria of a beautiful Cow, according to Wil- 
kinson, may be thus expressed. 
She’s long in. her face, she’s fine in ber horn, 
She'll quickly get fat, without cake or corn, 
She’s clear in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin. 


She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

A strait and flat back, with never a hump; 

She’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 


She’s light in ber neck, and small in her tail, 
She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail, 
She’s fine in her bone, aad silky of skin, 

She’s a Grazier’s without, and a Butcher’s within. 


PETE 











HORTICULTURE. 





GRAPES. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, 
J. S. Skinner, Ese., Sept. 2, 1828. 

Sir,—During the past year I have received from 
gentlemen in different parts of the Union, various 
kinds of grapes, with statements as to their quality, 
supposed origin, &c., and accompanied, in most in- 
stances, with a desire that I wold give my opinion 
relative to them. T’o some misconceptions which 
exist, [am able now to reply, and know no better 
mode of imparting the information than through 
your widely circulating paper. I received from 
Christian Backman, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa., some 
vines of a grape which he states is extensively culti- 
vated by Mr. Eichelberger, of York, Pa., and other 
gentlemen in that vicinity; and that their vineyards 
are almost wholely composed of it. Mr. B. remarks, 
‘*this grape is considered preferable to all the others 
cultivated in the different vineyards at York, and as 
to vigour and growth, it appears to be next to the 
Isabella and Catawba, but not quite as great a 
bearer as either of these. Mr. B. further states that 
itis there called “ Black Madeira,” and that he has 
been informed “that it was brought from the island 
of Madeira by a gentleman of Maryland, from whom 
Mr. Eichelberger received it in the year 1819;” 
“the fruit is black, and contains a pulp that is sweet 
and very juicy;” “it is a certain bearer, and the 
hardiest grape that grows in that-part of the coun- 
try.” ‘Touching this grape, I have to state that it 
proves, on examination, to be a genuine native be- 
yond all doubt; it therefore follows, that the idea 
about its coming from Madeira is imaginary. 

A grape, received from George Carter, Esq., of 
Virginia, and, represented as very fine and produc- 
tive, proves also to be a native, which I have called 
in my new catalogue “ Carter’s favorite.” 

The vines received by the name of “Sloe,” from 
Virginia, and of “Black or purple oval Muscadine,” 
from Georgia, are the same as the Black Scupper- 
nong or Roanoke grape, of which it is doubtless 
well known that there are two, if not three varie- 
ties. 

The grape received from Major Adium, under 
the name of “Naebacker’s Muscat,” is not a native, 
but an exotic grape. 

The “Muncy pale red,” received from the same 
gentleman, is a native, greatly resembling in foliage 
the Blands, and may prove to be the same; the 
“Raisin de céte,” from Louisiana, and “Norton’s 
Virginia seedling,” have also foliage resembling the 





Blands, although the fruit is very different, 


The “Warrenton” grape, which has quired be 





SSS 
much celebrity in Warren connie, Georgia, and. has 
bora suppoved {0 be a native, I find on examina- 
tion to be a foreign variety. 

I received two grapes, also, from New Jersey, 
called ‘‘Jordan’s large blue,” and “‘Cooper’s wine,” 
which were stated to be natives, but they proved to 
be exotics. - 

I have a dark purple grape under culture, which 
is known about Albany as the ‘‘Winne” grape; it 
is very productive, and a native. A very superior 
kind was sent me last season from Missouri, called 
there “‘Solander’s large purple;” its growth is very 
strong and vigorous. 

The astonishing diversity of foliage in the Ame- 
rican species and varieties, is particularly interést- 
ing, and in none more striking than in.the.’ * 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas vines. “The 
leaves of the Texas are some of them entiréjothers 
three lobed, and a part five lobed on the same vine. 
The Scuppernong may also be easily distinguished, 
by its foliage alone, from all other grapes. Another 
circumstance worthy of note is, that a number of 
the native species are diccous, including vitis ripa- 
ria, scuppernong, and probably Long’s Arkansa. 

Ihave now thirty-four genuine American varie- 
ties, which are sufficiently increased to offer fo 
the public in my new catalogue, which will shortly 
issue from the press, and which will comprise about 
400 varieties of exotic and native grapes, which 
form my present collection. I have now 25,000 
vines ready for the supply of those who desire them 
the present autumn. 

Your obed"t serv’t, 
WM. PRINCE. 





THE COW CABBAGE. : 
The following account of this extraordinary ve- 
getable is extracted from the Gardener’s t 
—“I enclose a few seeds of an arborescent cabbage, 


‘introduced from La Vendee,. by the celebrated 


Comte de Puisaye, which promises to be an impor- 
tant acquisition to agriculture. I have seen it 
growing in the garden of my friend, Admiral Brook- 
ing, here, to the height of eight feet In La Ven- 
dee, I am told, it attains an altitude of from 12 to 
15 or even more feet. Being a native of a warmer 
climate, it should be ted in a warm and shelter- 
ed situation: sixty ts are said to afford -sufh- 
cient provender for a cow for a year, afl as. the 
side shoots only are used, it lasts four years without 
fresh planting. A square of 60 feet will. contain 
246 plants, four feet apart, or 16 more than four 
cows require for a year’s provender, without the 
aid of other .food. Hamilton, Oxford Place, 
Plymouth.”—Mr. William Lee, a native of Leeds, 





now resident, in France, has. brought over a small 
quantity of the seed of the cow which he 
has distributed to his friends, 

RURAL BCONOMY. 





(From the North Carolina Register.) 


ICE- HOUSES. 

We are indebted to an intelligent friend for the 
following remarks on the best method of collecting 
“The hg tical obta supply o 

eat ulty in ining a full of - 
this artitle in the = Bk of North Carolina, arises 
from the short continuance of the ice in its mild 
and changeable winters, 

It often happens that ice does not form thick 
enough to be worth collecting more than once dur- 
ing the season, and remains only two or three days 
before a change in the weather carries it suddenly 


off, within this short period, it is scarcel ible 
to obtain a full supply, bo lly where it is to be _ 
house in which it is to 


hauled a mile or two to 
preserved. 
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To remove this difficulty, it has been proposed to 
build a temporary ice-house near the pond from 
which the ice is to be taken, into which the ice may 
be thrown, to be carted afterwards to the ice-house 
as may be convenient. 

The following plan was tried the last winter by a 
gentleman in a neighbouring state, and attended 
with complete success: 

A pen of logs, about 18 feet square, was put up 
on the margin of a pond, and this was raised about 
5 feet high. It was then covered with planks, so as 
entirely to exclude the rain and sunshine. Into this 
pen the ice was thrown without further preparation, 
except that a small ditch was dug around the pen, 
to prevent the water from rain running under the 
ice. The ice was afterwards carted to the ice-house 
in all the month of January, selecting for that pur- 

se clear, dry weather, without regard to sunshine. 

en hands filled this pen in less than two days, and 
this quantity afforded an ample supply for a large 
family during the succeeding summer. 

An ice-house is incomplete, if it be without a 
drain to carry off the dissolved ice. Where this 
eannot be conveniently obtained, a weil six or eight 
feet deep may be dug on one side of the pit to re- 
ceive the water which drains from the ice, but the 
first plan is much to be preferred. And as mvis- 
ture is very unfriendly to the preservation of ice, 
an ice-house should be constructed with a window 
at each end, which should be opened in dry, but 
closed in damp weather. 

A large shelter or covering of rough plank or 
boards, raised about two feet above the top of the 
ice-house, is the next and the greatest improvement 
in the construction of ice-houses, which modern en- 
terprise has been able to effect. 

attending to the above suggestions, a supply 
of this agreeable article in domestic economy may 
be obtained with a greater certainty of success than 
by any method now practised. 

[A correspondent wishes to know how ice-houses 
may be constructed above ground, in low, damp si- 
tuations, where water lies too near the surface to 
admit of making them below it,in the usual way. 
To this we can only say, what appears obvious, that 
a pen of logs must be raised above ground, sur- 
rounded by some means, no matter what, with earth, 
in such manner as to exclude the effect of the heat 
of the sun. Suppose a double house, with the inter- 
vening space so wide as to be filled in with earth 
or tan-bark to exclude the heat? This would, per- 
haps, be easier than to build up a mound of earth 
from a considerable distance from the base of the 
house to the top of it. Both would be expensive; 
but no doubt the thing may be done, and the object 
is worthy of much labour to accomplish it. 

The ice which was brougbt here from the north 
Jast winter, is found to be much clearer, harder and 
more durable than that which is usually collected 
ia this immediate vicinity.] 





VILLAGE POULTRY. 


We have often admired the policy of our villa- 

rs, who keep fowls to scratch up their gardens. 

aving a few precious feet of ground, not a parti- 
cle of which should be misimproved, they lay out 
their beds and plant their seeds, and then let in 
their hens to mar their labors, and destroy the hopes 
of the season. A single old hen, well practised in 
the use of beak and claws, will do more injury in a 
garden in one hour, than the eggs and chickens of 
a dozen can compensate in a year. But if they 
merely injured the property of their owners, (how- 
ever questionable the policy of keeping poultry in a 
village might be) no other person would have just 
cause of complaint. But where gardens and tene- 
ments join each other, these marauders think it no 
hardship at all to scale the walls, and scratch up 


the seeds of their neighbours, And hence besides 
the direct mischief they do to gardens, they set 
neighbours by the ears, and by their own clawing 
cause a clapper-clawing among the bipeds of the 
superior order. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT OF CANADA, 
Affecting the United States. 

Wecvanp Canat.—The conduct of the Ameri- 
can government, in passing the obnoxious tariff bill, 
has been a means of calling the attention of the 
country more gencrally to the Welland Canal, a 
work which has been commenced and considerable 
progress made in it by a company incorporated in 
Upper Canada for the purpose, in the year 1825. 
This canal will connect lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and will be of sufficient dimensions to admit the 
passage of vessels of 125 tons burthen. ‘There are 
two conimunications with lake Erie, the one by 
the Niagara, which will be finished by the first of’ 
November next; the other by the Grand River, 
which has been contracted for, and will be finished 
by the first of November, 1829. ‘There has scarce- 
ly been a measure yet brought before the public 
which, as it appears to us, holds out a fairer pros- 
pect of a profitable investment of money than the 
Welland Canal, or one in which the manufacturing, 
mercantile, and shipping interest of this country 
are more directly interested. ‘The high duties im- 
posed by the new tariff of the United States on the 
staple commodities of this country will almost ex- 
clude them from that part of the continent of Ame- 
rica; and the opening of this extensive water com- 
munication in Canada will give an extent of lake 
and river coast, bordering on the United States, 
equal in extent to the whole coast of the Atlantic, 
and completely counteract the attempt of the Ame- 
rican government to exclude our fabrics. But, in- 
dependent of this consideration, the investment 
must be a profitable one, on account of the extent 
of country which this canal will connect; a country 
becoming daily more valuable, and the trade of 
which is rapidly increasing. From lake Erie there 
is an uninterrupted communication to lakes St. 
Clare, Huron, and Michigan, and the connexion 
with lake Superior at the Sous St. Marie may be 
rendered navigable at a small expense; and, al- 
though the trade of the country bordering on lake 
Erie alone is a sufficient object for this canal, its 
profits must eventually be increased by the naviga- 
tion of the lakes beyond. A canal from lake Erie 
to Ohio will be finished next season, by which the 
produce of a great portion of the country border- 
ing on the Ohio and Mississippi will be conveyed to 
lake Erie. ‘Ihe merchandise landed at Sandusky, 
an American port on lake Erie, last season, amount- 
ed to 1,319,823 dollars, whence it was taken by 
land, for the supply of the states bordering on the 
Ohio. [English pa. 


{It is probable that the people of the United 
States, are generally unaware to what extent the 
Welland Canal offers facilities to carry into effect 
the smuggling so openly suggested on the floor of 
the British House of Commons. We have, under 
the head of Internal Improvement, already given 
the locality and navigable capacity of this great 
work; we have shewn that it is fully adequate to 
convey from Erie into Ontario, any vessel which 
can find safe harbours in the former. It therefore, 
in effect removes the falls of Niagara, as far as the 
operations of commerce are concerned. But, the 

elland is not the only canal in progress in Cana- 
da, which when completed will superinduce the 
same effects; that is to draw the western commerce 
down the St. Lawrence, and aid any scheme of 








clandestine transportation which could be proposed. 








The Rideau Canal, by the Gannoniqui, Rideau and 
Ottawas rivers, is in progress. In the ensuing week 
we intend inserting in the Farmer, a geographical 
notice of the Rideau, its position, extent, and the 
points it will serve to connect. 

It is merely trite to say the people of Canada 
and their government, have a right to construct any 
public work; but the government and people of the 
United States ought to be on their guard, against 
any application of such improvements to an in- 
fringement of either their laws or policy. We have 
suggested the necessity from the laws of nature to 
canal the south side of lake Erie; we shall pursue 
the subject in a future paper of the still greater ne- 
cessity of such a work from the relations of na- 
tional policy.] 











—— 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the New York Advertiser.) 
PreservaTIon oF Fruits anp Juices, 


Our late English papers contain several articles 
under this head, extracted from the “Mechanie’s 
Oracle and Artisan’s Complete Laboratory and 
Workshop,” a work published in London. Although 
the season has gone by for trying experiments in 
several of the articles enumerated, yet this docu- 
ment may be preserved against another season. 

The common method of preserving fruits is by 
means of sugar, but they retain their natural flavour 
much better when this is done without the use of 
such an agent. As the process, though very simple, 
may be unknown to many of our readers, we state 
the method of manipulation in few words. It con- 
sists in enclosing the fruit to be preserved, in com- 
mon quart bottles,or in jars, corking them with 
great care, as the success depends principally on 
the complete exclusion of the air; and in submit. 
ting the bottles to the heat of boiling water, in a 
water-bath, for a longer or shorter time, according 
to the nature of the article. 

_ Fruit intended to be preserved, either whole or 
in quarters, ought not to be completely ripe, bein 
then apt to dissolve in the water-bath. Nor shoul 
it be gathered either too soon or too late. The first 
and the last of the crop have neither the fine fla- 
vour, nor the perfume of those which are gathered 
in the height of the season; that is, when the great- 
er part of the crop of each species is ripe at the 
~ period. aa. , 

e water-bath best adapted to this pu 
sists of a boiler furnished ith a coal: clits te te 
bottom, to let off the water; but any common wash- 
ing copper will serve for‘ domestic processes,— 
When it can be made convenient, the bottles should 
each be put in a bag open at both ends, with run- 
ners to draw them together at the shoulder, and 
over the edge of the bottom; or they may be put in 
common stockings, without injury to the latter 
This prevents the necessity of employing hay or 
straw, in the boiler, to keep the bottles from touch- 
ing. But there is vet another method, namely, to 
tie a string round the neck of each bottle, and 
hang them upon sticks. The bottles should not 
only be well corked, but have a good luting smear 
ed over the cork and neck, for farther security, and 
this should be done before they are put into the bath. 
The bottles being placed or hung upright in the 
boiler, cold water is to be poured into it up to their 
necks, and then the fire is to be lighted. 

The Luting for the Vessels.—An excellent luting 
fit for this purpose is made of fresh quicklime, 
slacked in the air by adding water till it be reduced 
to a powder which should be kept in corked bot- 
tles. This powder, mixed with skim-milk cheese, 
or with curd of skim-milk,from which the whey 
has been separated, and worked to the thickness of 
paste, produces a luting which hardens rapidly, and 
stands the heat of boiling water. 
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To preserve Gvoseberries.—Take any quantity, 
fall grown, but still hard; for ripe gooseberries do 
not suit so well —T'op and tail them, and put them 
into bottles—beating the bottles gently on a stuffed 
stool, to lessen the vacant interstices. Cork and 
jute them; put them in the copper, separate one 
from the other, as directed above. Light the fire, 
and, before the water boils, examine the bottles 
from time to time, and when the fruit changes co- 
Jour, and becomes white, draw out the fire, and let 
off the water. If it be a common copper, without a 
cock, lift the bottles out of the water with as little 
delay as may be. 

Another way to preserve Gooseberries.— Proceed 
as above, but don’t cork the bottles; and when the 
fruit begins to change its colour, withdraw them 
from the water-bath, and having boiling water ready 
for the purpose, pour it into each bottle, so as to 
overtop the gooseberries, and fill the bottle half way 
up the neck; then cover them witha blanket, and 
when cold, pour into each a small quantity, say half 
a teaspoonful, of olive oil. After which, cork and 
lute the bottles. ‘The oil serves most effectually as 
a hermetic seal to ‘prevent air from reaching the 
fruit, should the corking prove defective. 

( To be continued in our nect.) 





Beavutirut Cuemicat Experiment. 


The following beautiful chemical experiment may 
easily be performed by a lady, to the great aston- 
ishment of the circle of her tea party. ‘lake two 
or three blades of red cabbage, cut or tear them 
into small bits, put into a basin, and pour on a pint 
of boiling water, let stand an hour, then decant the 
liquid into a crystal bottle; it will be of a fine blue 
colour. Then take four wine glasses, into one put 
two or three drops of sulphuric acid, or five or six 
drops of strong vinegar, into another put five or 
six drops of a solution of soda; into a third put as 
much of a strong solution of alum, and let the 
fourth remain empty. ‘The glasses may be prepar- 
ed some time before. Fill up the glasses from the 
erystal bottle, and the liquid poured into a glass 
containing the acid will quickly change colour, and 
become a beautiful red, that into a glass containing 
the soda a fine green, and that into the alum a fine 
purple, whilst that poured into the empty one will, 
of course, remain unchanged. By adding a little 
vinegar to the green, it will immediately change to 
a red; and on adding a little of the solution of soda 
to the red, it will assume a fine green; thus showing 
the action of acidsand alkalies on vegetable blues, 


eminem 
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New Maryann Association, 
For the Improvement of the breed of Horses. 


Ata meeting of the Subscribers to this Associa- 
fion, held in pursuance of notice at Barnum’s Ho- 
tel, on Wednesday the 3rd September, 1828, 

Tuomas Rosset, Esq., Chairman, 
E. L. Fincey, Secretary, 

ft was Resotvep, That the first annual races of 
the Association, take place over the Association 
Course at Canton, on Wednesday the 22nd October 
next, and continue for three days, for the following 
purses, to be run for agreeably to the rules of the 
Association, viz: 

Ist Day—Colt’s purse, for $ year’s old— 


2mile heats, . . Pte? ie 


Qnd Day—S mile heats, A = - » ae 


It was also Resotvep, That this Association be 

governed by the rules and regulations of the Old 

Maryland Association, until altered or amended by 

this Association. 

The Association then proceeded to the election 

of officers for the ensuing year, when the following 

gentlemen were unanimously elected: 

Joun S. Sinner, President. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Jacob G. Davies, H. E. Ballard, (U.S. Navy.) 

Sheppard C. Leakin, John Thomas. 

William Frick, 

Committee of Management. 

John Ridgely, of H. John Rodgers, 

Charles Tiernan, C. S. W. Dorsey, 

C. Carroll, Jr. of C. Charles Salmon. 

G. Howard, of J. E. 


Committee of Finance. 
Thomas Russell, J. Stevenson, Jr. 
E. L. Botelour, 


Committee of Elections. 
George Riston, Thomas D. Johnson, 
David Barnum, Edmund Gibson. 
G. R. Richardson, 
The Association then adjourned. 

By order, E. L. Fintey, Secretary. 
Srd September, 1828. 


&*If the Editors of papers in Virginia and the 
Carolinas would have the goodness to copy the no- 
tice, so far as it respects the arrangement for the next 
races, they would oblige many of their liberal pa- 
trons and the many persons in those states who are 
paying particular attention to the objects of our 
association. 

It will be seen that the course is open for any 
horse, mare or gelding; and though the purses are 
not large, they are sufficient to incite those whose 
object is rather to establish the reputation, by testing 
the power of a fine horse, than for great gain by a 
particular race. 

The views of the Maryland Association are, what 
they purport to be: to improve the breed of our 
horses, by keeping up the pure stock of the bred 
horse in his highest spirit and greatest vigour, know- 
ing that unless we do preserve that blood for farmers 
to have recourse to, we can never have the benefit of 
saddle and harness horses of the best bottom and the 
finest action. ‘The association calculate that purses of 
moderate amount, will answer that purpose as well 
as larger, and though they may not be:so inviting 
to speculators and gamblers, they will be sutficient 
to tempt gentlemen to train their’ young horses for 
the course, and they indulge the hope that when a 
horse makes a good race, evincing his possession of 
the great requisites of speed and bottom, the fortu- 
nate owner, who will, it is hoped, in most cases, be 
also the breeder, will then, instead of risking large 
sums of money on him, either keep him as a stal- 
lion, or sell hira for that purpose into some neigh- 
bourhood where such horses are wanting. It ma 
be expected that any horse or mare, which, on trial, 


than four minutes, or at four years, the three miles 
in less than six minutes; or at five years, shall run 


will bring one thousand dollars. We feel persuaded 
that the legitimate objects of the association would 


horses in their various g2its—but we are now in too 
much haste to enlarge, as we shall do, on this subject. 





Norroik Races. 


MISCHLLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN PATENTS. 


[It cannot fail, as we suppose, to be both useful 
and interesting to our readers to be kept regularly 
informed of the inventions for which patents are 
granted from time to time at the patent office, for 
things immediately connected with the several sub- 
jects discussed and explained in the American Far- 
mer. In that very valuable work the “Franklin 
Journal, and American Mechanics’ Magazine, devot- 
ed to the useful arts, internal improvements, general 
science, and the recording of American and other 
patented inventions,” edited by a gentleman, whose 
habits and acquirements eminently fit him for the 
duties of its editor, and the superintendant of the 
patent office, we are favoured with a monthly list of 
patents and short descriptions of their objectsand the 
structure of the machines. From that list we ex- 
tract from the American patents for July, such as 
promise utility and improvement to the farmer and 
planter and housekeeper. It will be seen that several 
Baltimoreans are amongst the patentees, and we ho 
that Mr. Underwood, the intelligent and enterpris- 
ing manager of the Orange Farm, will realize a 
suitable remuneration for an application of canine 
power, which promises to turn to so many valuable 
purposes, animal force, which like that of the human 
race, if not well engaged is apt to employ itself mis- 
chievously. “idleness,” says the proverb, “is the 
nest in which mischief lays her eggs,” but we hope, 
in behalf of the genuine well bred sporting dog, who 
fulfils his calling, that ‘the drudgery of pumping 
water, churning butter, cutting straw, &c. &c. may 
devolve upon the “base brood of coward curs, a 
frantic, vagrant race.”’] 


An improved wind wheel, for grinding grain, and 
for pumping; Abner Murray, Athens, Bradford 
County, Penn. July 8. 
This is a vertical wind-mill, with sails made of 
wood, tin, or sheet-iron, the wheel about 20 feet in 
diameter, the sails to be from 4 to 8 in number, and 
set at an angle of two and a half degrees. The 
shaft turns an iron wheel of 2 feet in diameter, and 
this, two pinions of 8 inches diameter, each of 
which carries a burr stone for grinding, of 14 inch- 
es in diameter, Kuch pair of stones stand verti- 
cally, one of them has a concave, and the other a 
convex surface. ‘The stationary stone to have a 
hole in it, one and a half inches from the centre, to 
let the grain through. 
When used for pumping, there is to be a crank 
to give a nine inch stroke to the piston. 

The description of this machine is general, the 
patentee not informing us whether he claims the 
whole arrangement, or some particular parts only. 





A machine denominated the rotary washer; Cak 
vin Post, Spring-Port, Cayuga County, New York, 
July 15. 

There is a cylinder of about 6 inches in diameter 


shall run, at three years old, the two miles in less extending across the washing tub, or trough. This 


cylinder is fluted, and is made to revolve by means 
of a crank; above this, there is a second plain cy- 


the four mile heats and repeat in eight minutes, linder, having vertical play in its gudgeons; or else 


a hollow piece, suspended as a rubber, and capable 
of playing vertically. ‘The’ articles to be washed 


. , llowed to pass between them, they being held, 
be yet more effectually accomplished by making |*"¢® P » Cy Sea as 
provision for testing the speed and action of saddle |2%¢ turned about by the hand. 


It is proposed to add a fly wheel to the cylinder, 
and sometimes to turn it by means of a treadle and 
pitman. . 

‘This machine has the merit: of differing more 
than usual, both in its form and action, from most 


The Norfolk Jockey Club Full Races over Garri-}vf its predecessors, but few of which have been 


son’s Course, commence on the 23d inst. ‘The | sufficiently long lived to be introduced into a 
Beacon says that a large number of the most cele- | we shall be happy to hear that this last born of t 








8rd Day—4 mileheats, . . . . 400 


to contest for purses on the occasion, 


brated horses on the turf of the United States are |family is more fortunate.. The only washing ma- 


chine which appears to have received continued ap- 
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probation, has been the simple, flat board, with 
ogy or rollers, against which the clothes are rub- 


Improved application of power to the common 
ump; Noah Underwood, Baltimore County, Mary- 
fand. July 17. 

The power proposed to be employed is that of a 
dog, or other animal; the main object, it is believ- 
ed, is to raise water for cattle, &c., upon plantations 
where it is needed. The dog is placed in a hollow 
drum, or wheel, like the turn-spit dog in former 
days; the wheel of course, must be large to increase 
the leverage. A crank upon the shaft of the wheel, 
is connected to the pump handle, by means of a 
jointed rod or pitman. It is the application of this 
jointed rod which the patentee claims, as having 

t applied it to the purpose stated. 





A machine for thrashing, or clearing grain, from 
the straw of rice, and other substances; Asa Nourse, 
Beaufort, South Carolina, July 19. 

This thrashing machine resembles, in its form, 
the common grist mill, but instead of stones, there 
are two thick framed wooden wheels; these lie ho- 
rizontally, the lower one, which is 7 feet in diame- 
ter, being made to turn by a spindle, which passes 
through a large eye, or opening, in the upper one, 
which eye is $4 inches in diameter. ‘The faces of 
these wheels are furnished with strips. of iron, 
forming ridges which raise 4 inch above their suy- 
faces. These stripes radiate from the centre, but 
do not coincide, those upon the upper wheel vary- 
ing $3 degrees from the centre. ‘The sheaves are 

ut in at the eye of the upper wheel, and the grain 
_ 1s delivered at an opening in the rim. ‘There are 
some other appendages, as knives for cutting the 
bands, &c.; but the parts described are the princi- 


pal. 


Improving and facilitating the means of trans- 
port, and convevance of goods and eens 
John I. Reekers, Baltimore, Maryland, July 21. 

The specification states, that “this invention or 
improvement, consists in covering the whole sur- 
face on which the transport is to be made, with 
sheets of iron, or other metal, or composition of 
metals, or ore, of the requisite thickness, by fixing 
them on the road, or way, in ready made plates, 
slabs, or pieces; or by spreading the smelted me- 
tals, or ores, over the whole extent of road, or sur- 
face intended to be used.” 

Such a road, it is suggested, may become a sub- 
stitute for rail-roads, canals, and common roads. 
How the plates, slabs, or pieces, are to be fixed and 
secured, upon a foundation of sand, clay, and soil, 
we are not informed; but must presume, that the 
patentee has a clear idea of these things in his own 
mind: we are still more at a loss, to perceive how 
he intends to spread the smelted metals, or ores, over 
the whole extent of the road. Should he think proper 
to favour us with clear views upon these — we 
shall be happy to lay them before the readers of our 
Journal. 

* A machine called the “universal drub,” for thrash- 
ing, or separating, by rubbing, the seed or kernel 
of all kinds of grain from the straw, Samson Fel- 
= Killbuck township, Holmes County, Ohio, 


| 22. 

he grain is placed upon an apron, and is carri- 
ed between a cylinder, and a case where the seed 
is rubbed out. The cylinder is of metal, punched 
from the inside, like a grater. The case is perfo- 
rated with holes, through which the seed passes, 
whilst the straw is carried off, and delivered from 
another part of the machine. The patentee claims, 
ist. The simultaneous revolving and vibrating mo- 
tion of the roller and case, producing the necessary 
rubbing. 


2nd. The mode of increasing the vibration when 
the grain is damp and vice versa. 

3. The general arrangement as it contributes to 
these ends, 

A self-acting press for pressing cheese, &c.; David 
Hitchcock, of New York, and Chester ‘Stone, of 
New Haven County, Connecticut, July 24> | 

This invention we intend hereafter to give, with 
the engravings which are requisite to make it pro- 
perly understood. 


Cloth for the boots of stages, and other purposes; 
Peter Laporte, Augusta County, Virginia, July 28. 

This cloth is composed of hemp and wire, the 
hemp being twisted lightly round the wire, and the 
whole then woven in the manner of common cloth. 
This is to be covered with paint, and itis proposed, 
to use it for boots of stages, for carpeting, sacking- 
bottoms, pannels, bodies, and tops of carriages, &c. 





Machine for feeding cotton-gins with seed cotton; 
Joseph Eubank, jun., Glasgow, Barren County, 
Kentucky, July 29. 

To feed the cotton gin, for the purpose of clean- 
ing the cotton from the seed, there is to be a feed 
apron, similar to that used in the machine for card- 
ing; this apron is carried forward with the requisite 
velocity, and at the end towards the saws, there is 
aroller, or cylinder, extending across the whole 
width of the apron. This cylinder is set with teeth, 
or fangs, formed of iron wire, and is made to re- 
volve so as to feed the saws, by carrying the seed 
from the apron against them. 

An improved corn-shelling machine; Philip Gros- 
jean, Louisville, Kentucky. He having resided two 
years in the United States. July 29. 

This shelling machine resembles that of Evans, 
as is acknowledged in the specifications; that is, 
there is a vertical wheel, with ridges, or teeth, 
against which the corn is to be borne by a epring., 
The patentee proposes to give greater velocity to 
the wheel than in the former machine, the cog 
wheel and pinion intended to effect this, being to 
each other as 18 to 4. ‘This wheel and pinion are 
fixed in a frame, attached to, but distinct from, that 
of the shelling wheel. The increased velocity, and 
the distinct frame, are the improvements claimed. 





Curious Stavcture or THE Eye or THe Biap anp 
or THE Horse. 

Birds flying ip the air, and meeting with many 
obstacles, as the branches and leaves of trees, re- 
quire to have their eyes sometimes as flat as possi- 
ble for protection; but sometimes as round as pos- 
sible, that they may see the small objects, flies and 
other insects, which they are chasing through the 
air, and which they pursue with the most unerring 
certainty. This could only be accomplished by 
giving them the power of changing the form of their 
eyes. Accordingly, there is a set of hard scales 
placed on the outer coat of their eye, round the 
place where the light enters; and over these scales 
are drawn the muscles or fibres by which motion is 
communicated; so that, by acting with these mus- 
cles, the bird can press the scales, and squeeze the 
natural magnifier of the eye into a round shape, 
when it wishes to follow an insect into the air, and 
can relax the scales when it wishes to see a distant 
object, or move safely through leaves and twigs. 
The power of altering the shape of the eye is pos- 
sessed by birds of prey in a remarkable de- 
gree. They can thus see the smallest objects close 
to them, and can yet discern larger bodies at a vast 
distance, as a carcase stretched upon a plain, or a 
dying fish floating upon the water. A singular pro- 
vision is made for keeping the surface of the bird’s 








eye clean—for wiping the glass of the instrument, 





as it were; and also for protecting it, while rapidly 
flying through the air, and through thickets, without 
hindering the sight. Birds are, for these purposes, 
furnished with a third eyelid, a fine membrane or 
skin, which is constantly moved very rapidly over 
the eyeball by two muscles placed in the back of 
the eye. One of the muscles ends in a loop, and is 
fixed in the corner of the membrane to pull it back- 
ward and forward. A third eyelid of the same 
kind is found in the horse, and is calle-1 the haw; it 
is moistened with a pulpy substance, or mucilage, to 
take hold of the dust on the eyeball, and wipe it 
clear off; so that the eye is hardly ever seen with 
any thing on it, though greatly exposed from its 
size and posture. The swift motion of the haw is 
given to it by a gristly elastic substance, placed be- 
tween the eyeball and the socket, and striking 
obliquely, so as to drive out the haw with great ve- 
locity over the eye, and then let it come back as 
quickly. Ignorant persons, when this haw is in- 
flamed from cold, and swelled so as to appear, 
which it never does in a healthy state, often mistake 
it for an imperfection, and cut it off: so near do ig- 
norance and cruelty produce the same effect. 








LirERARY—PREMIUMS. 


For the better encouragement of native dramatic 
writing, the manager of the American Theatre, N. 
Orleans, offers three hundred dollars for the best 
Tragedy, in five acts, to be produced by the Ist Uc- 
tober, 1829. The successful writer shall also have 
his benefit on the fifth night. 

The second best production shall be entitled to 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and a benefit on the 
fifth night. 

The pieces offered will be subject to the examina- 
tion of a literary committee. 

The pieces must he forwarded to New Orleans, 
free of postage or charge to the subscriber. 

James H. Catpwett. 

New York, Sept. 10, 1828. 

Editors throughout the Union, favorable to the 
cause of native literature, will please give the above 
a place in their journals. 





An immense speculation is about to be under-- 
taken, at the head of which is said to be M. Lafitte, 
for the purpose of draining all the marshes in 
France. You will learn with surprise that there 
are not fewer than 1,200 square miles of bogs and 
fens in this country. Government patronizes the 
undertaking, and taxes oa the drained lands will be 
remitted during 25 years. The Octroi duty oa 
wines entering Paris, which is now. 50 francs per 
piece, is to be reduced to 25; it is thought t 
twice the quantity will be consumed, that govern- 
ment will loose nothing, but that the wine-growers 
will derive considerable benefit from the new ar- 
rangement, At this moment good Bordeaux wine 
may be bought at Hamburgh, or Guadaloupe, for 
15d. a bottle, when the same quality costs, in Paris, 
80d. 


[Morning Herald. 

The damages of the late flood in the Conneeti- 
cut, are estimated at from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
A gentleman informs us that the Farmington Canal 
is in an almost hopeless state in the vicinity of Far- 
mington. Where it passes along the high bank, 
near the village, not only the embankments on the 
side towards the river are swept off, but the bed of 
the canal is washed away to the depth of thirty feet 
in many places. ‘The culvert, at Granby, is wash- 
ed away a second time. — 








An account has been taken, by.order of the lords 
of the treasury, of the number of vehicles passing 
over London-bridge in the course of 24 hours—the 
average of which turns out to be between 6 and 7,000. 
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“The “incombustible Spaniard” has repeated his 

experiment of remaining in an oven, at the Tivoli 
Gardens, whilst a fow] was roasting. This power 
of resisting intense heat has been possessed by se- 
yeral persons, some of whom have gone even far- 
ther than “the incombustible Spaniard.” An En- 
lishman, named Blagden, used to exhibit in a room 
heated to more than fifty degrees beyond the point 
of boiling water, so that water and oil were seen 
through a window boiling by his side, and he re- 
mained thirteen minutes in this situation —The 
be (a Paris journal) mentions the fact of two 
g women at Larochefoucault, who, by practice, 
acquired the power of remaining without inja- 
ry in an oven for ten minutes, whilst raeat and vege- 

tables were cooking around them. 












When peas, French beans, and similar produc- 
tions, do not boil easily, it has usually been imputed 
to the coldness of the season, or to the rains. It is 
stated in The Bulletin des Sciences that this popular 
potion is erroneous—the difficulty in boiling them 
soft arising from a superabundant quantity of gyp- 
sum imbibed during their growth. 'To correct this, 
we are told to throw a small quantity of subcarbo- 
nate of soda into the pot along with them, the car- 
bonic agid of which will seize upon the lime in the 
gypsum, and free the legumes from its influence. 


Qa 








AGUE AND FEVER. 

A cure for the Ague and Fever, that has never fail- 
ed in five hundred cases.—i oz. of cloves, 4 oz. of 
eream tartar, 1 oz. of Peruvian bark, well pulve- 
rized. Put them into a bottle of best port wine, 
and take the decoction ortincture on the, well days, 
as fast as the stomach will receive it. As there are 
more persons afflicted with the fever and ague than 
at any former — (in the — of many of 
the faculty,) the publication of the above -reei 
may be the means of curing many who now labour 
‘under that disorder. 

EPILEPSY—SALT A CURE. 

A poor fish-woman was seized with a fit of epilepsy 
in the market, and fell with violence on the ground. 
Immediately afterwards she was so dreadfully con- 
vulsed, groaned so heavily, and became so pallid, 
that the by-standers concluded that she was just 
going to expire. Sutherland, the officer, having 
procured somé salt, put a small quantity into her 
mouth, which almost instantly produced a salutary 
effect. A second dose was administered, on which 
the poor woman opened her eyes, rose, took a drink 
of cold water, and, in a few minutes resumed her 
business quite well. [English pa. 
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&#The following extracts from a letter from the 
great and good Lafayette, to the Editor of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, written in all the simplicity of a 
pure and honest heart, have so much connection with 
the various subjects discussed in this journal, and 
display the venerable farmer of La Grange in a 
fight so amiable, and so characteristic, that we ven- 
ture to give them, in the assurance that he will ex- 
euse us for what we know will amuse and gratify 
our readers, as every thing does from the same 
pen: 


My Dear Sir, Paris, July 18, 1828. 

Your kind letter (May 28,) has been gratefully 
received. I thank you for the information it con- 
tains, and for the care you have taken of the Re- 


P©| but wild males, and two females, that may keep the 


port relative to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, 
in which it is needless to add that F feel most deep- 
ly interested. Be pleased to express to Mr. Thomas, 
and the other members of the company, my grate- 
ful acknowledgements and warmest good wishes. I 
am daily lopking for news of the arrival of my 
friend Governor Barbour, in England, and hope he 
may find time fora visit to La Grange. 

Here is a letter from our beloved Frederick. He 
gives you an account of his health, and his progress, 
and I have only to add, that he is an excellent very 
clever boy, and well calculated to make happy his 
parents and friends. 

Permit me,to introduce very particularly_to you 
and to our friends at Baltimore, a young traveller, 
for whom I have much affection and esteem. It is 
the Duke of Montebello, son to the celebrated Mar- 
shal Lannes, who fell gloriously in the last war. 
He is going to visit the United States, and will sail 
from Liverpool. 

The enclosed letter has been written by my friend 
and colleague M. Girod de L’/in,* a judge of the 
Paris Royal Court, and a member of the Association 
of Naz, who possess the finest flock, I think, in be 
rope. JVaz is situated in the department de Lain, 
near the frontier. It seems to me that the publica- 
tion of M. Girod’s letter in the American Farmer, 
and a direct correspondence between him and you, 
may be useful to American agriculture. I send you 
samples of the Ram and two Ewes the Association 
have been pleased to choose for me out of their 
flock, and which are the finest, I believe, to be seen; 
also a sample of a young Ram born at La Grange. 
The length of the wool, since the new processes, is no 
more an object with the manufacturers of France; 
quality and fineness are wholly attended to. 

Our friend Mr. Townsend has sent three turkies, 
who have arrived in good health; one male and two 
females; two males, one from Gen. Cocke, the other 
from York, Pennsylvania, whom you know have 
been preserved; so that I have now on my farm none 


pure breed. 

You know the fine mocking-bird, given by your 
son Frederick to his young friends at La Grange, is 
dead. Every tender care has been taken of him; 
there must be something in the change of climate ob- 
noxious to this matchless bird. The loss has been 
much lamented. 

Ihave also lost the terrapins. My only way to 
preserve and multiply them, is to receive a number 
of those who live in fresh water and on land; to let 
them loose in a pond intersected by small islands, 
and let them take care of themselves, ‘The tor- 
toises} have not lived; yet they had a better chance. 
The partridges could not bear confinement; I have 
let them loose, and think they wil! multiply. The 
swan-geese} are in perfect health, male and female, 
but hitherto have given no progeny. They are fine 
birds and a great curiosity. 

Ihave much admired the fine samples of wool 
sent by Mr. Dickinson,(of Ohio)to whom I beg you 
to offer my best thanks, as well as to the gentlemen 
who have collected the curious diversity of Indian 
corn. I thank you for the particulars you are pleased 
to give in the American Farmer, and beg my affec- 
tionate acknowledgements ahd compliments to Mr. 
Niles for the wep s continuation of his Register. 
The steam boiler, presented by Mr. J.B. Morris,works 
admirably well on my farm, and -enables me to feed 
my cattle, my ewes in the suckling time, the fattening 
animals, and a stock of hogs, either full blooded 
from your fine pigs, or crossed with the English, 
and Anglo-Chinese breed. Happy would I be to 





welcome you on my farm. As I am sending you 

samples, ak isa imen of observations at the 

French Institute. I have received a young dog from 

the Pyrennean mountains, and if I preserve it. in 

growing health, shall send it to you. . 

My letter has been inte by .a visit from 

Frederick, who came to take leave on his return to 

Fontenay. His health is perfectly restored. I have 

had the pleasure to see Mr. C n. Time is ap- 

proaching when our boys come to La 

Adieu, my dear sir, most truly 

And affectionately, your friend, 

LAFAYETTE. 


Paris, June 19th, 1828. 
My dear General and honoured Colleague: 


pemypersins. that the citizens of the United 
States, actuated by an enlightened zeal, are turning 
their attention to the raising of Merinoes and pro- 
curing the best rams from our continent, I have 
thought that the Agricultural Society.of Naz, of 
whieh I am a member, might open with the Ameri- 
cans a communication beneficial to both. I do not 
wish, however, to proceed in the subject, without . 
consulting you, my dear colleague, whom so many 
and such glerious ties connect with that come 
and who are better able than any one else to deci 
whether the reputation of the Merinoes of Naz is 
deserved, as you have several, selected with all the 
care that was to be expected from the friendship 
with which you honour me; and among which there 
is one which I would pronounce, but for the fear of 
appearing presumptuous, the finest ram in Europe. 
Permit me, therefore, to ask your advice on the sub- 
ject of this design, and to solicit, if you think it 
practicable, your assistance in carrying it into exe- 
cution. Accept, I pray you, my thanks in advance, 
and pardon me for imposing so much upon your 
kindness. 


Be assured, my dear colleague, of m cosas! 
affection. GIROD DE L’AIN. 


The comply may be.seee 6 ee fe 
nae mig Say A 9 o ay wishes a os 
samples of the finest wool from sheep yeaned 
reared in America. Any gentleman possessing sheep 
yielding wool of extraordinary fineness, will obli 
us by small specimens, with memoranda as to 
origin of the original stock. These specimens will 
be sent to M. Girod, and will, perhaps, shew him, 
that whilst we are grateful for fis good wishes, we 
have now got individuals from which to propagate 
a race equal to any in Europe; we say perhaps, for 
that must depend on the samples we can supply. 
The longer the stock of the sheep from which such 
samples may be selected has been in the country, 
the better they will serve to exhibit the influence of 
our climate and the success of our management. 
Editors of papers who may see proper to copy 
the above, will enable us the more fully to reci 
cate the proffered interchange of good offices. Phi 
losophy and benevolence are of no country, and 
know no boundaries in their desire to promote 
useful knowledge and the well being of society. 





@® Tue Ninety-Firnst Anniversary. To-mor- 
row the venerable Cuaries Carrot, of Carroll- 
ton, will have completed his ninety-first year, 
and once again his accomplished and affectionate 
family, with a party of his devoted friends and 
neighbours, will assemble at the Manor, to celebrate 
the birth day of the only living person who signed 
the proclamation of American Todepeodaiee But 
it is not alone within the gray walls of the Manor- 
house that blessings will be invoked upon this ho- 


_* A distinguished member of the Chamber of Depu-|"0ured model of constancy and patriotism in times 
ties, and one of the leaders of the liberal party. 
¢ These were from Florida. 


} Sent by S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. of Brighton, Mass. 


that tested the hearts of all; for, as the glorious 
fruits of his penetration and firmness have arisen 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean,. so. shall 








[£d. Am. Far. 


arise the prayers of a grateful posterity; that many 
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more equinoctial seasons may find him and leave 
him in his wonted health; diffusing his own cheer- 
fulness to all around him, assured as we may be, 
that lose him when we may, he will go to share 
with his worthy compeers the blessed judgment 
of—**well done thou good and faithful servant.” 


¢#The very intelligent communication of Mr. 
Gibbes, on our first page, will be read with plea- 
sure and profit by our Southern patrons. It would 
have been inserted before, as we had seen it so fa- 
vourably noticed by competent judges, but that we 
did not receive that number of the Southern Agri- 
culturist in which it first appeared. 








WOOL STAPLING /.ND SELLING, 
An Establishment provided for, in Baltimore. 


Woor.—By a late Poughkeepsie journal we learn 
that there were several gentlemen from abroad, vi- 
siting the different towns in the county of Dutchess, 
to examine the lots of wool, and make purchases. 
The prices are quite as good as last season, and the 
demand more brisk. 

We thought the very material alterations that 
took place in the tariff bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, the price of wool would have inevitably de- 
clined; but with the bill as amended, we regret to 
observe that the price of this great.staple has not 
advanced, the more brisk “demand” spoken of, we 
apprehend, is caused by a hope in the manufactu- 
rers that they will not be compelled to stop their 
works suddenly, as they feared would be the case 
last year: but it will require some time to ascertain 
the operation of the new law, and what advantage 
the British will take of certain of its provisions, 
which seem to have been made for their accommo- 
dation. 

Since the preceding was written, and as if in prac- 
tical support of the view just taken, we learn that 
Mr. Isaac Bannister, whose warehouse is in South 
Eutaw, near Market-street, Baltimore, has resumed 
his old business as WooL-sTaPLeR---and will at all 
times, purchase wool, at a fair market price, of 
growers and others. Hitherto the farmers have 
complained not only of the low price of wool, but 
of having no market for it. The last at any rate, 
will be relieved by the new establishment of Mr. 
Bannister, whose whole life has been spent in sort- 
ing and manufacturing wool. We esteem him as 
most happily fitted for carrying on this business, and 

‘have no doubt that all who deal with him will be 
pleased—except as to the price of their wool, which 
will be regulated by the general market, not by him. 
It is pleasant, however, to be able to inform our nu- 
merous friends that this new business has been 
commenced at Baltimore by a competent and libe- 
ral gentleman. 

[The above, from Niles’ Register, affords us an 
occasion to observe that such an establishment con- 
ducted by a person well qualified, has been much 
wanted in Baltimore, and we have every reason to 
believe that Mr. Bannister possesses the requisite 
qualifications in an eminent degree, so far as de- 

nds upon judgment and experience in the stap- 
ling and manufacturing of wool. We recollect that 
some years since we wrote to Mr. Young, a most 
intelligent and respectable manufacturer on the 
Brandywine, to notify him of his having been ap- 
pointed by the Maryland Agricultural Society, one 
of the judges to award their premiums for the 
finest wool. Mr. Young answered to this effect: 
that he regretted he could not attend himself but 
that Mr. Bannister would officiate for him, and that 
in him the society would have the services of one in 
whose superior judgment and experience ‘the socie- 
ty might place especial confidence. Now, we are 
happy to see that Mr. Bannister has established 
bere a regular warehouse for assorting and selling 


wool of all kinds. On the spbject of the price, we 


are not aware to what extent that, or any other sta- 
ple production of agriculture has been benefitted 
by the tariff. The burthens of the tariff are felt if 
they are not palpable and tangible—its benefits are, 
we believe, at Jeast so far as concerns the wool 
grower rather prospective. ‘The farmer is persuad- 
ed to live in hope, but “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” We should be glad if some clear 
headed, sound judging practical man—some HOP- 
SON for instance, would give us his views and il- 
lustrations of the effect of the tariff upon wool—a 
comparison of prices for a series of years, with the 
policy and provisions of the laws during the same 
period—the prospect of that branch of husbandry, 
and keeping out of view that all absorbing question 
of who shall be President, with which every subject 
is forced into connection, though often the most vio- 
lent and unnatural.) 

As the impression which has been made in Eng- 

land, by our new tariff, is a matter of some conse- 
quence for the United States, we copy the following 
editorial remarks of the London Courier of the 
19th July. 
“The discussion last night upon the American 
tariff, involved the consideration of a point of the 
utmost delicacy and importance, viz: what ought, 
with a view to public honour and advantage, to be 
the policy of the British government towards a 
country which virtually excludes British manufac- 
tures from its market? ‘That America will be the 
principal sufferer by the selfish prohibition she has 
adopted, is a truth of which, at no distant day, she 
will be convinced by experience.—That, however, 
is an evil of her own seeking, and will not satisfy 
us for the inconvenience, not to say the injury, she, 
at the same time, inflicts upon British commerce. 
‘The truth is, that it is not to our dignity to beg and 
pray for a connection where it is not desired, nor 
to our interest to buy where we may not sell. If 
America will not take our woollens, cottons, and 
hardware, we must not take her tobacco, rice, cot- 
ton, and turpentine. Nor is this merely the lex tali- 
onis, it is the law of necessity. America may fancy 
—perhaps feel—that it is an act of retribution; but, 
on our part, were we ever so conciliating, the prin- 
ciple would, in spite of our good humour, force it- 
self into practice. We must buy where we can 
sell. The spirit of commerce is exchange, and 
though congress and parliament were to conspire 
otherwise, there could be no commerce between the 
two countries without it. Perhaps our transatlantic 
brethren may think that they stand on a vantage 
ground: that although they re/use our manufactures, 
we must still take the same quantity of their pro- 
duce, because we cannot obtain it elsewhere. If so, 
they are egregiously deceived both in the fact, and 
in the reason for it- In the first place, if we could, 
we would not, take the sarve, or any thing near to 
the same quantity of their produce; and in the se- 
cond, we should speedily take none whatever, be- 
cause we could procure, even in our India posses- 
sions, their three principal staples, viz.—tobacco, 
rice, and cotton—on better terms, and with a great- 
er degree of certainty, than by trading with an ex- 
clusive and capricious republic. 

“Mr. Peel seems to entertain a hope that the 
Americans may yet relax. We hope so too—but 
during the last five years of the convention, the 
prohibitory spirit has been constantly making itself 
more and more manifest; and its full display, in 
this tariff, leaves no doubt that, erroneous as it may 
be, it is nevertheless fashionable in the United 
States at the present moment.” 

“The news of the passing of the American tariff 
has cast a general damp on business in the whole of 
the clothing districts in the north. Already the ma- 
nufacturers have imposed a check on their powers 
of production, which had recently been exerted, in 
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TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has finished on hand, Wheat Fans on 
the Scotch principle improved, and warranted equal to 
any that can be procured in the city; Patent Cylindri- 
cal, and Common Straw Cutters; a full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Improved Ploughs, and Improved Bar- 
share Ploughs; Patent Corn Shellers; Harrows; va- 
rious Cultivators for Corn, Tobacco, &e.; Brown’s 
Patent Vertical Wool Spinners; Shovel and Substra. 
tum Ploughs, and Swingle Trees; Cast steel Axes, Mat- 
tocks, Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil Stones, 
&c.; Cast-iron Plough Points and Heel Pieces, for Da- 
vis’ ploughs, always on hand to supply those that 
want. JONATHAN S. EASTMA 

No. 36 Pratt-st., Balti 


——— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 3.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.004 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 6.00 a8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Amount of Inspections the last 
week, 226 hhds. Maryland, 21 Ohio. 

Frour—white wheat family, $7.00 a 8.00—superfine 
Howard-street, 6.00 6.25; city mills, 5.50 a 5.624; Suse 
quehanna, 5.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.50—Grai, best 
red wheat, 1.00 a 1.15—best white wheat, 1.15 @ 1.25— 
ordinary to good, 1.00 a 1.10--Corn, .35 a .38—Rye, .40 
—0Oars, bush. .20 a .22—Beans, 1.25—Peas, .50a.60— 
Cover SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timortny, 1.75 a 2.25—Orcu- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.25—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 37} 
a .50 lb.—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLaxseeED, .75 a .80—Cor- 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .10@.11— 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 204 a .21—bbls. 
-224—WooL, common, unwashed, |b., .15 @ .16—wash. 
ed, .18 a@ .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.26 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.124 No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 

Wheat has taken a considerable rise since the last 
quotations, and is still advancing. This rise is caused 
by information of the failure of the crops in England, 
and Canada, as also a certainty of not half a crop, 
either in quantity or quality in Maryland and the 
joining states, viz: Virginia and Iennsylvania, as also 
New York. Corn is much sought after, and it is confk 
dently expected will advance. 
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rs directed to be published by the delegation of the 
United Agricultural Societies of Virginia. 


A communication from Dr. William J. Cocke, revd 
before the Agriculiural Society of Sussex, on the 
14th May, 1822. 

Wishing to elicit from others information on the 
following subjects, | am induced to offer for the con- 
sideration of the society the following crude obse- 
vations on, Thé* proper temperature of Soils: Tie 
comparative advantages of Green or Dry Vegetabe 
Matter ploughed into Land, and the application of «ll 
other Vegetable and Animal Manures, 


Prop& Temperature of Soils. 


As far as my limited researches into the science 
of agriculture have extended, | have not been abe 
to find a single instance in which, the proper tempe 
rature of soils has been the particular subject of any 
essay—nor has the subject excited that degree d 
attention which in my humble opinion it eminent! 
deserves. It is universally agreed, that a portion d 
heat is essential to the amelioration of all soils, an¢ 
the growth of every,vegetable; but what that degret 
is, has not yet been ascertained. 

The estimated temperature of the earth is abou 
48 degrees of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, but as the 
three kinds of earth, Silicious, Calcareous anc 
Aluminous, which are considered necessary to the 
fomation of perfect soil, differ materially in their 

wers of conducting the principle of heat, (or ca- 

ric,) we may rationally infer, that wherever the 
composition of soils is considerably altered in 
relation to the th inds of earths, that the tempe- 





rature is likewise materially affected. ‘The first of 
these earths is a rapid conductor of heat, the second 
moderately so, and the third a very bad conductor; 
and their affinities for moisture seem inversely with 
their powers of conducting heat, From this circum- 
stance we may conclude that neither of the three 
ean be left out of a soil without injuring its aptitude 
to the retention of a due degree of heat and moisture. 
Thus we find that wherever sand very much pre 
dominates in a soil, its temperature becomes so his 
and its affinity for moisture so small, that it @Ss!- 
“pates all other matters neecssary for the growth of 
plants. Wherever calcareous earth predomuates to 
excess, in a finely dirided state, (from it» power of 
being dissolved by water and its antisep#c powers,*; 
it becomes so herd as to resist the reots of vegeta- 
bles, consequ<"tly this:is the most useless of all soils. 
Again: a sil in which clay predominates to excess 
become: 80 cold and moist that vegetable matter 
ed into it remains so long without ae 
as<o be nearly useless to the succeeding crop. ‘To 
ais it may be said, that a soil composed properly of 
sand and clay would remove the above objections. 
True: but these. two earths have no chemical action 
on any thing which comes in contact with them. 
The different acids formed in the process of fermen- 
tation are left free in the soil, and act manifestly to 
the disadvantage of all vegetables fit for the con- 
sumption of man or animals. Water is likewise a 
very bad conductor of heat, so much so, that a soil 
retaining an undue quantity, becomes cold and ste- 
rile. 


Dry or Green Vegetable Matter Ploughed into Land. 


But few subjects deserve more extensively the 
attention of farmers than this, particularly in this 
part of the country, where we are compelled to de- 
pend principally on the spontaneous production of 
the soil for the nourishment of the future crops; and 
there is no subject treated of, in the books on agri- 
eulture which i have had an opportunity of reading, 





* This power seems to be reversed when the quantity 
does not exceed 15 or 20 per cent. 


on which there is a greater contrariety of opinion. 
In the elements of Agricultural Chemistry, by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, we find the following observa- 
tions, p. 249. ‘When green crops are to be em- 
ployed for enriching a soil they should be ploughed 
in, if it be possible, when in flower or at the time the 
flower is beginning to appear, for itis at this period 
that they contain the largest quantity of soluble 
matter, and that their leaves are most active in 
forming nutritive matter:” 

Again, in Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, 
appendix, page 374. ‘When manure is deficient, 
the ploughing in a green crop of peas, of buck- 
wheat, &c. has often been resorted to: but this prac- 
tice is not found to answer. Buck-wheat was plough- 
ed in for several years in Lincolnshire as a manure 
but ultimately given up, as doing no good.” 

This sentence is immediately followed by a note 
by the American editor. ‘Very different is the result 
of practice in this country. ‘The superior condition 
of much of the old tillage land of Pennsylvania may 
be fairly attributed to turning in green crops of clo- 
ver and buckwheat.” 

In the foregoing extracts we find evidence on both 
sides of this important question which leaves the 
farmer, who reads for his improvement, at a loss to 
which gide to give credence; nor can his own expe- 
rience settle the question, until he has fairly experi- 
mented on every variety of soil that comes under his 
management, without having reference to the prin- 
ciples heretofore laid down. 

Vegetable matter (other circumstances being fa- 
vourable) will commence fermentation at the tem- 
perature of 55 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
and the disposition to fermentation increases with 
increased temperature until the temperature arises 
to £0 degrees. Sixty-seven and a half is the middle 
of these two extremes; which we will take as the 
staidard degree at which fermentation would go on 
to the greatest advantage in the soil. 

Should this and the foregoing propositions be true, 
wemay conclude, that whenever the temperature of 
thi soil rises above the standard (or 674 degrees) it 
will be necessary to plough the vegetable matter in- 
to the land in that state, (dry,) best calculated to re- 
sist fermentation, and whenever it falls below the 
standard temperature, it will be best to plough it in, 
in that state (green) which is best onload to pro- 
mote fermentation. This brings us to the conclu- 
sion, that all the opinions heretofore quoted are cor- 
rect as far as they were governed by the particular 
soils and circumstances under which they were form- 
ed: but incorrect in a general point of view, asa 


ions for the management of his farm. 

In the spring of 1819 I subjected these opinions 
to the test of one experiment—on two pieces of land 
about equal fertility, but one a warm light soil, and 
the other a close cold adhesive soil: on each of these 
a quantity of dry vegetables was put, under circum- 
stances as nearly equal as I could make them, and 
they were both tended in corn in the same way. 
The corn on the light land was immediately benefit- 
ted and continued to improve throughout the year, 
whilst that on the other received no apparent bene- 
fit, nor bas the land of the last been benefitted on a 
ratio half equal to the first. 


I will introduce this subject by another quotation 
from the pen of Sir H. Davy, page 6. “There has 


ion has existed, than that of the state in which ma- 


standard from which a farmer should draw bis opin- | G 


nure ought to be ploughed into land, whether recent | much 
or when it has gone through the process of fermen-| and indeed only trial is on the y 
tation, and this question is still a subject of discus-| the first summer. I cannot entertain any doub 

sion; but whoever will refer to the simplest princi-| it would do well if sown in the fall in South Caroli- 
ples of chemistry, cannot entertain a doubt on the|na, because their winters are so mild as seldom 


throws off its volatile parts, which are the most va- 
luable and the most efficieht. Dung which has fer- 
mented, say as to become a mere soft cohesive mass, 
has generally lost from one third to one half of its 
most useful constituent elements: it evidently should 
be applied as soon as fermentation begins, that it 
may exert its full action upon the plant, and lose 
none of its nutritive powers.” 

This sentence would have been sufficient of itself, 
to point out the proper time at which manure, com- 
posed of animal and vegetable matter should be ap- 
plied, and no doubt there would have been a greater 
unanimity of opinion on this subject, was there not 
some other circumstance affecting it, than its par- 
ticular state of fermentation at the time of its appli- 
cation. This circumstance I conceive to be the tem- 
perature of the soil, nature’s great laboratory, and i 
is to this we may attribute the great diversity o 
opinion on this otherwise simple subject. But how- 
ever diversified this opinion may be, we can disco- 
ver a beautiful concatenation of idea in the several 
authors on agriculture. Thus wherever one recom- 
mends the use of green vegetable matter, he will 
likewise recommend the use of well rotted manure, 
and where one recommends the use of dry vegeta- 
ble matter he will advise undigested manure. 

This is extensively shown in the writings of Judge 
Peters, and Col. John ‘Taylor, the first recommend- 
ing green vegetable matter and well rotted manure, 
with other means of promoting de¢omposition, such 
as lime, burning, &c. which shews that it is neces- 
sary to encourage decomposition on his soil: whilst 
on the other hand, Col. Taylor recommends dry ve- 
getable matter, and undigested manure, shewing 
that the land on which he epeitns has the power of 
rotting whatever is ploughed into it to excess, which 
renders it necessary to make use of such applica- 
tions as are best calculated to resist fermentation 
and evaporation. . 

The foregoing observations are respectfully sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the society, under the 
hope that some member more competent will im- 


prove upon theny; by 
WILLIAM J. COCKE. 





ORCHARD GRASS, 
Surrasxe ro a Sovrnern Cumare. 


Extract of aletter from T. S. Pleasants to a a de 
in Maryland, 
Beaverdam, Va. 8th mo. 17th, 1828. 
Dear Farienp: In reply to thy inquiries respect- 
ing my experience in the cultivation of Orchard 
rass, I can state that I have had it for several 
years; and it is my decided opinion that it is the 
most valuable grass I am acquainted with. It ap- 
pears to be better adapted to our dry climate than 
any other species. It keeps green, and of course 
affords pasturage, and that of excellent quality, du- 
ring the whole summer. I have a variety of soil on 
my farm—some being gray, some of chocolate co- 
lour, some red, and some dark. My land is gtne- 
rally pretty stiff, and on this kind the orchard grass, 
and indeed every other, succeeds best. It is not apt 
to live on the red land, from the circumstance of its 
being more liable to be thrown up by the frost in the 
winter. On the light land it is more apt to perish 


e . by the drought during the summer—but w 
On the application of po denned Vegetable and Animal} over it survives the Girat _ it will continue to: 


live through all weather and all grazing. The sub- 
soil or foundation of my land is mostly a stiff, tena- 


: ] : 1a8 {cious red clay—the rest is a mulatto clay which is 
been no question on which more difference of opin- | generally under the gray land. [have sown 


the seed in the fall with my wheat, which I think is 


spring sowing, as De oe 
t 


referable to 
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subject. As soon as dung begins to decompose, it 


to 
suspend the progress of vegetation;:end the plant 
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would thereby get sufficient root to withstand the} I understood that pumpkin seeds were pressed | knowledge of a speedy remed aaa 

drought. sa like rape seed, and of course cold: when I added | more wanted. ri ea ee 


I hope the above information may prove encour- 
aging; and it will be a source of much gratifica- 
tion if it should be the means of causing one bush- 
el of seed to be sown in that state; which if it suc- 
ceed, will open to view a new source of profit and 
independence; and tend to promote the interests of 
the southern country much more than all their in- 
flammatory resolutions. 

Perhaps it may comport with the spirit of thy let- 
ter to mention one or two other grasses that would, 
I think, succeed in South Carolina. I mean the tall 
meadow oat, and feather grass. I have cultivated 
both for many years, and they are very desirable for 
late and early grazing. They put out earlier and 
continue to grow later than the orchard grass, 
though they are deficient in the valuable property 
of the latter in keeping green in the summer. The 
feather grass (appropriately named from its velvet 
softness) was I believe introduced here from North 
Carolina, where, from accounts, it is prized very 
highly. Stock appear to be fond of it where they 
even Lave choice of several kinds. They are much 
less fond of the oat grass, which indeed is only val- 
uable for winter grazing, of which it affords a great 
abundance. 

P.S. [ think the orchard grass, and indeed every 
kind, is more certain to live on gray land than any 
other. 


SALIVATION OF a best 





Mar. SKINNER, Red- House, N. C., Sept. 14, 1828. 

I have noticed frequent inquiries being made in 
your very valuable paper, concerning the cause and 
origin of a disorder which horses are subject to, 
which we call in this section of country—the saliva- 
tion of horses. ' 

{It isa subject of deep importance to the owner 
of that valuable animal to discover, if possible, the 
true origin of this disorder, which that noble ani- 
mal are more or less subjected in many parts of the 
United States. It is a laudable object in any per- 
son, to endeavour, if possible, to discover and find 
out a remedy for any disorder which this noble ani- 
mal is subject to. I cannot better enforce my ideas 
upon this subject, than to send you an article upon 
the subject, extracted from the Western Review, 
written by C. S. Rafinesque, professor of botany 
and natural history in Transylvania College, Ken. 
This article is entitled to great respect, as it is writ- 
ten by a gentleman of acknowledged talents. It 
contains much valuable matter,and many useful 
bints as regards this disagreeable disorder. [ also 
send you another article upon the subject, “on the 
oil of pumpkin seed,” extracted from the same 
work, and written by the same gentleman, which I 
have no doubt will be of use to some of your 
friends, As it regards our crops in this section of 
country, I cannot speak in very flattering terms.— 
The crops of wheat are very indifferent, owing to the 
extreme warm winter, and to the great quantity of 
rain which fell in the commencement of the spring. 
There will not be a half crop of tobacco made in 
this county, owing to the coolness of the spring 
and the great scarcity of plauts. ‘The crops of corn 
are very good, and cotton very promising. 

if you think these pieces will be of any use to 
your patrons and friends, you wil! please to insert 
them in the American Farmer. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JAS. W. JEFFREYS. 


On tue Or. or Pumpxin Seeps. 
To Dr. C. L. Seeger, Northampton, (Mass. ) 
Your inquiries respecting pumpkins, which have 
oy see me, I Sassen to answer to the best of 
my knowledge. 





“or like flax seed,” it was because I had never seen 
flax seed or linseed pressed warm after roasting, as 
you say it is done with you. 

Pumpkin seeds, being very oily, and containing 
thin oil, require no heat to help the effect of the 

ress. ‘They will yield their oil to the press as easi- 
= almonds, walnuts, and seeds of the melon 
tribe. 

The Harmonists press this oil in the press used 
for rape seed oil. 

I do not think that the pumpkin seed oil can be 
employed, like linseed oil, for painting. It is too 
thin and fluid, but it will answer in the instances 
where walnut oil is employed, being similar to it 
in that respect, although otherwise much sweeter 
and less desecative. 

Pumpkin bread and cakes are much used in the 
interior of the state of Kentucky, as pumpkin pies 
in New England. The bread is made either by 
itself or mixed with corn meal, by kneading pump- 
kins either raw or boiled, and baking them imme- 
diately afterwards, without any addition of yeast. 
It has, therefore, a great similarity to corn bread, 
and is eaten either warm or cold. {It is very 
sweet and of a reddish colour: I cannot say it is 
very palatable to me, but those that are used to it 
like it well. » You know that corn bread is not liked 
at first by many persons. I think that the best 
pumpkin bread is that made by uniting equal parts 
of corn meal and boiled pumpkins. 

Respecting the cultivation of pumpkins, I can 
hardly give you any additional information. Their 
culture is well understood all over the country, and 
all the farmers know how to avail themselves of 
the facility which they have of growing among corn, 
without injury to either crop. I do not conceive 
that any positive advantage might result from heir 
separate cultivation. But manures might be highly 
beneficial in either instance, and would increase the 
crops. 

Toamenien the following additional uses which 


Being enabled to point out the true ¢ 
offer a remedy, I venture to publish both ie’ theate 
pectation of contributing thereby to lessen and . 
vent the injury arising from neglect and acci nt. 

I am happy to mention that I am indebted to m 
worthy friend, Mr. Bradbury, for the leading facts 
in this statement. We both agreed in conjecturin 
froperly on this subject; but he had the advanta ; 
b ascertain the facts by actual experiments, and to 
point out the proper cure. » 

Two kinds of weeds, which grow occasional] in 
meadows and pastures, produce this disorder, when- 
«ver they are accidentally eaten “by horses and cat. 
le, together with clover or grass! Sheep and ho 
revereat them. The first and the worst is the Ey- 
ahorbia hypericifolia, a small milky plant with oppo- 
site smooth leaves and very small white flowers, 
Ihe second is the Lobelia inflata, or asthma-weed 
a larger plant, with alternate hairy leaves, blue flow. 
ers and swelled seed vessels. Both have the leaves 

vate, oblong, and slightly toothed. 
P They both blossom at the end of the summer, 








may be made of pumpkins: 

1. The cakes, remaining after the oil is pressed 
from the seeds, are eaten greedily by cattle and 
hogs. 

5. In Europe, they make good preserves of pump- 
kins, by cutting them in slices and boiling them 
for a long time in strong syrup of sugar. 

$. In the south of Europe, a very good soup is 
made by mashed or diluted pumpkins with oil, but- 
ter, or broth. This dish is called Furlata in Tusca- 
ny. Rice is often added to it. 

4. The hard skin of pumpkins, if uninjured, may 
be used for pails, buckets, baskets, &c. ‘I'he pump- 
kins may be made to assume almost any shape, by 
being confined while young, in wooden or hard ves- 
sels, which they will fill gradually, moulding them- 
selves to their shapes. 

I remain, respectfully, yours, &c. 
C.S. RAFINESQUE, 
Professor of Botany and Nat. History. 
Transylvania University, Sept. 10, 1819. 


On tHE Sauivation or Horses. 


By C. S. Rafinesque. 

This disorder frequently attacks horses in many 
parts of the United States. It is well known to con- 
sist in an unnatural effusion of saliva in a watery 
state, flowing often with rapid succession, and debi- 
litating exceedingly the animals subject to it. Cows, 
also, have been known to be slightly affected by the 
same disorder; but no other domestic animals. 

Various conjectures have been formed on the 
cause of this morbid affection, some of which are 
rather ludicrous if not extravagant. Such, for in- 
stance, is that which ascribes it to a spider swal- 
lowed by the horses! But I am not aware that any 
ene has published as yet the real cause; and the 


when of course they are largest and most detri- 
mental. Being mixed with the second growth of 
clover and grass, they sometimes become entan 
thereto, and are eaten by horses, who would proba- 
bly reject them otherwise. They may likewise be- 
come mixed with the second crop of hay, and be 
eaten with it by horses. Hence has arisen the val- 
gar opinion which ascribed this disorder to the se- 
cond growth of clover. 

Both the above plants have’ energetic properties. 
All the species of the genus Bijphorbia are strong 
drastics, and the Lobelia in s little inferior to 
said genus in energy; it has been usefully employed 
in the cure of asthma and other disorders: it was 
They produce a 






one of the Indian medical plants. 
slight salivation even in man. 
Some other plants may have similar salivating 
properties, but the two above mentioned are the 
most common, being found almost all over the Uni- 
ted States. They are not uncommon in Kentucky. 
By attending to this, it will be easy to prevent 
te disease: since they are both annual plants, which 
maz easily be destroyed in the meadows, by pullin 
them up before they ripen their seeds. § 
they g:ow too thick, horses and cattle should not 
be allowe} to pasture where they grow, and the se- 
cond crop ef hay should be cu rather early, (when 
the weeds are in blossom,) and burnt on the ground. 
Should the horses and cattle happen to eat them 
notwithstanding, and be attacked wr the saliva- 
tion, they may be cured in a single day xy feeding 
them plentifully with cabbage leaves, which appear 
to be an effectual antidote for this peculiar disosder, 
If no cabbages should be at hand, the leaves sf 
turnips, radishes, mustard, and such other plants of 
the cruciferous tribe, might probably answer equal- 
ly as well. 
I venture to hint that cabbages and the cruciferous 


in the morbid salivation brought on men by an ex- 
cessive use of mercurial preparations, tobacco, &e. 
It is by similar analogies that the materia medica 
is often enlarged, and effectual remedies are disco- 
vered, or succedaneous palliatives adopted. 

It is my wish that these facts, conclusions, and 
hints may become useful, since the constant aim of 
science should be, to apply its extensive resources 
tu the practical. benefit of our fellow beings. And 
such, I trust, will always be the ultimate objects 
and results of my pursuits. 





(From the Glasgow Farmer’s Register.) 


ON GROUND BONES AS A MANURE. 
Gentlemen,—We believe it will not be a matter al- 





together void of interest, to the greater part of your 


plants might, perhaps, become an efficacious remedy. 
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yeaders, to know something of the success of the 
Bone Grinding establishment, erected last year by 
the subscribers, for the supplying of the agricultu- 
rists in this district, with bone manure. It is, per- 
aps, one of the best proofs of its success, that the 
obtaining of a sufficient supply of bones is now a 
matter of much more concern to us, than the ob- 
taining of orders. If ever we had what might be 
called a doubt of the success of this establishment, 
itis now entirely dispelled by the repetition of or- 
ders from those who made trial of our bone manure 
Jast year. But, being aware that we would be con- 
sidered to be much more interested in the sale of 
the manure, than the success of the crops, we give 
the following extracts from a letter obtained from a 

tleman, upon this subject, who states in his pre- 
amble, “if any person wishes to know from whom 
these facts came, you may refer them to me, and I 
will be glad to tell them all I know upon the sub- 
ject. 

“T used your bone dust last year for Swedish tur- 
nips, at the rate of forty bushels per acre, put in 
the drills along with the seed. Upon the same 
land I had some growing with dung, allowing forty 
square yards to the acre; I had likewise some drills 
manured with burned turf, at the rate of fifty square 
yards to the acre. The turnips from the bones 

ved a most excellent crop, and were quite equal, 
if not superior to those grown from the dung, and 
they were very much superior to those grown from 
the burned turf.” 

“My father used a good deal of bone manure in 
his garden, and the produce was most abundant.” 

“Mr, Kirkman Findlay uses it to a great extent, 
and with great success, In short, I have never 
heard any one object to it, who has really given it 
a fair trial.” 

When we last addressed you upon this subject, we 
had frequently heard it reported, that the decom- 
position of bones was so slow, yet in effect so pow- 
erful, as that the effect of one good dressing with 
this manure, would be quite apparent upon the 
land for twelve or fourteen years. This had so 
much the appearance of being an exaggerated 
statement, and our evidence in support of it so slen- 
der, that we could not, at that period, venture upon 
giving it publicity. We have since, however, ob- 
tained such a combination of corroborative evi- 
dence, from such respectable quarters, as has re- 
moved from our mind the least doubt of there being 
any exaggeration in the statement. t 

he gentleman above named, who, we believe, 
was the first to introduce this manure into the west 
of Scotland, states, that however incredible this 
statement may appear, the experience he has had 
of bone manure, induces him to believe it. 

The giving a place to this letter in the first num- 
ber to be published of your useful Register, will 
very much oblige, sirs, 

Your most obed’t serv’ts, 
M‘DONALD & POYNTER. 


Glasgow, March, 1828. 


ENGLISH PATENTS. 


Patent granted to Henry Asprey Srotuerr, of 
Bath, Founder, for improvements on, or additions 
to, Ploughs.— Dated April 4, 1827. 

The plough represented’in the drawing of the 
ification of this patent, has two wheels under 

e head of the beam; one of which, that is intend- 
ed to go on the unploughed part of the field, is 
smaller than the other; and has besides the axle of 
this wheel, fastened to a dove-tailed block, that is 
made to move up and down in a similarly shaped 
vertical groove, as required, by a vertical screw 
that turns in the solid dove-tail, and has a winch at 
its top, which, besides its usual gffice, is made to 
serve as a stop to prevent the screw being mov- 
ed from its proper position, by a pin that passes 








downwards through its handle, which comes in con- 
tact with the frame work to which the wheels are 
attached, when not drawn upwards, so as to permit 
the winch to move above it. 

At the upper part of the same frame work, but 
nearest to the side next the large wheel; a nut turn- 
ing on another vertical screw, sustains a metal ball, 
that is embraced by a socket, which is attached to 
the head of the beam by a collar joint, that admits 
the beam to be moved round its own axis, while the 
ball and socket joint allows of a circuitous motion 
horizontally; and as the regulating nut of this latter 
screw is raised or lowered, the ball that is attached 
to it elevates or depresses the head of the beam, 
and thereby determines the depth to which the 
share enters the earth. The wheels, and the frame 
work mentioned, and, indeed, all the other parts of 
the plough, except the beam and handle, are made 
of iron; we only mention one handle, because but 
one is represented in the drawing, though some 
parts of the text make the intention of this doubtful. 

The part to which the horses are attached, and 
which is somewhat similar to the same part in com- 
mon ploughs, is fastened to a short horizontal bar, 
through which two vertical bars pass, to which it is 
fixed by moveable pins, for which holes are provided 
in the bars; by means of which the point of draft 
can be raised and lowered, as may best suit the 
height of the horses; and from the parts just de- 
scribed, a connecting rod proceeds to the body of 
the plough, which has a short piece fastened to it 
that joins it to the beam also, at about one third of 
the length of this latter from the coulter. 

The turn-furrow of this plough is an iron plate, 
curved into a form somewhat similar to the mould 
boards of the most approved ploughs, but which 
differs from them in having its curves so construct- 
ed; that a ruler or right line applied to any part of 
it, either vertically or horizontally, when it is in its 
proper position, will touch its surface in all parts. 
Tis plate bas one set of perforations made through 
it that are long and narrow, to admit the air to pass, 
which the patentee states will have the effect of pre- 
venting the earth from sticking to it, and another 
set that may be either square or round, by which 
the iron stem of a short curved blade or knife, may 
be fastened to it in different places by a nut, so as 
to project from it horizontally at right angles to cut 
the furrow into slices; two or more of these knives 
may be used at the same time, to increase the num- 
ber of the slices as required. 

All the apparatus described may also be used 
with ploughs that have only a single wheel. 


Specification of the Patent granted to Henry Con- 
STANTINE JENNINGS, Of Devonshire street, Portland 
Place, in the county of Middlesex, Practical Che- 
mist, for certain improvements in the process of Re- 
Sining Sugar.—Dated October 22, 1825. 

Toll to whom these presents shall come, &c. &c. 
JVow know ye, that in compliance with the said pro- 
viso, I, the said Henry Vonstantine Jennings, do 
hereby declare the nature of my said invention to 
consist in a rapid and effectual mode of depriving 
raw or muscovado sugar of its colouring matter, by 
means of rectified spirits; and in further compliance 
with the said proviso, I, the said Henry Constantine 
Jennings, do hereby describe the manner in which I 
perform my said invention, by the following descrip- 
tion thereof, (thatis to say,) 1 wash raw or muscova- 
do sugar in rectified spirits of wine, rum, brandy, or 
any liquor being principally alcohol, which has very 
little affinity to saccharine matter,or sugar, and a 
great affinity for colouring matter, water, treacle, 
&e., of which the impurities of raw or muscovado 
sugar consist; I use any conical vessel holding from 
500 to 1000 lbs., having a wire copper guage or per- 
forated bottom; and [ assist the process, by using 


.jthat I do verily believe this my said specification 


liquids are made speedily to percolate ¢ 

solid substances, whose parts are not in actual 
contact; these means are hydrostatic, hydraulic 
or hydropneumatic. When any spirit is passed 
through the mass of sugar, so as to drop no more, 
I pass about 30 gallons of saturated sirop Sroae 
the mass of sugar; this removes all,or nearly all 
the spirit of wine, and leaves the sugar only mois- 
tened by the sirop, and ready for putting into the 
hogshead. The spirit, or rum, that has combined 
with the colouring matter and water, &c. may be 
used again over inferior sugars, and after it is very 
thick, it may be rectified, and the spirit re-obtained 
in an uncombined state, without much loss. Now 
whereas, I do not claim as any part of nty invention, 
either the conical vessels before described, or any part 
of the apparatus to be used in the process of refining 
sugar as aforesaid: but | only claim as my invention, 
the Ue of rectified spirits, being principally 
alcohol, for that purpose, such rectifie spirits bav- 
ing properties peculiarly adapted to the said purpose, 
and performing the operation of refining more.ra- 
pidly and effectually than any liquor now in use for 
that purpose. 

And whereas, such my invéption, being to the best 
of my knowledge: and belief, entirely new, and ne- 
ver before used within that part of his said Majes- 
ty’s United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
called England, his said dominion of Wales, or town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, nor in any of his said ma- 
jesty’s colonies or plantations abroad, I do hereby 
declare this to be my specification of the same, and 


doth comply in all respects fully and without reserve 
or disguise with thé proviso in the said hereinbe- 
fore part recited letters patent contained: where- 
fore, I hereby claim to maintain exclusive right and 
privilege to my said invention. 

In witness whereof, &c. 





(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.) 
ON MANURING LAND. 
To the Farmers cially to those of Pennsylvania and 
. > States Mobster A fag 7 


It has long appeared to me, that you practise an 
an erroneous method in the manuring 
your land. Although the sedson has now all but too 
far elapsed for these remarks to tend to lessening 
the evil, yet, as it is “better late than never,” I 
shall proceed:—Your erroneous practice alluded to, 
is, that of hauling out your manure and laying it in 
small heaps as @ very warm season of the year, 
(August) exposed, of necessity, to the ing 
rays of the sun which exhausts. one-fourth part of 
it at least, thereby occasioning you a very great 
loss in the manure, and in the labour of hauling it 
out, and, of course, the crop which follows is ee 4 
diminished in quantity from what it might be 

other modes. 

It has long since been ascertained that the quan- 

tity = water exhaled from — surface of the earth 

y the sun in warm weather, is v great.—Say 
the lowest calculation, during pation & months, not 
less than 1500 gallons per acre a per day. 

Now, supposing that each of the small heaps of 
manure, as they lie shot out of the cart, to be 4 feet 
square on the surface of the ground, and the exha- 
lation or evaporation by the sun, during August to 
be at the rate of 1500 gallons per day per acre, and 
the acre to be 4840 yards—each square 

ard of ground must emit about one third of 2 gal 
on of fluid day—each small heap of manure 
occupying about, or nearly two ards of sur- 
face, wou gre! nearly two thirds of a gallon of 
fluid, for each day it remains exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun—And ing the manure to re- 
main in these small heaps but one week before 
they are spread and covered over by the operations 





all and every of the well-known means whereby 


of ploughing and harrowing, and it may often be ob- 
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served to remain much longer than a week—each 
small heap of manure must lose four gallons of its 
fluid in a week, or $2 lbs. weight of the best part 
of its substance. I will suppose a cart load of ma- 
nure, hauled by two horses, to weigh twelve hun- 
- dred weight and to be distributed into ten small 
heaps, in the field, each heap would weigh about 
120 Ibs. which, by remaining so long exposed, loses 
one fourth of its best parts. But, although calcula- 
tions, as above, only show the loss of one fourth, or 
one entire load of manure in four; yet, practical re- 
marks would, I think, make the waste much great- 
er—for, we may observe the straw, &c. of manure 
so spread, to become totally dry and exhausted. 

In my opipion, the best mode of bestowing ma- 
nure on land, is, for the dung cart to follow the 
plough, and to spread it in very small heaps in the 
furrow last made—then, as the plough returns, it 
would cover the manure by the sod next turned up 
—cross plowing and harrowing would afterwards 
incorporate the manure with the soil, and preserve 
the former from the principal part of that exhaus- 
tion which, in the present mode, wastes so much of 
what is so valuable to the farmer. 

The chief, or only change, then in the mode of 
applying manure, is, to have the dung cart and the 
sak going at the same time. 

STAT NOMINIS UMBRA. 





NEW ENGLISH CORN LAW. 


Scale of Duties payable on foreign Grain, Flour and 
Meal, when imported or when taken out of bond 
(at the option of the importers or owners,) for 
home consumption, by the Act 9th Geo. IV. cap. 
60, passed 15th July, 1828, which repeals all pre- 
vious acts relating to the corn trade; the averages 
to be stated weekly in the London Gazette for 
the six preceding weeks, by the imperial quarter, 
and to regulate the duties for the week immedi- 
ately succeeding the receipt thereof, in each port 
respectively. 
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For every barrel of 196 lbs. of wheat meal or 
flour, when imported from foreign ports, or when 
entered from bond for home consumption, a duty 
equal to whatever the duty may be on 384 gallons 
of foreign wheat. 

For every 1814 lbs. of oatmeal a duty equal to 
that payable on one imperial quarter of foreign 
oats, 

No malt, nor any kind of corn ground is admissi- 
ble from foreign ports, except wheat meal or wheat 
flour, and oatmeal. 

From the British plantations in North America, 
or elsewhere out of Kurope— 

All grain and flour may be imported for home 
consumption at all times. 

Wheat at a duty of 5s. per imperial quarter, until 
the average price of British wheat be 67s. per im- 
perial quarter; if at or above 67s., the duty to be 
6d. per quarter. 

Barley, Indian corn or maize, and buckwheat, at 
a duty of 2s. 6d. per imperial quarter, until the ave- 
rage price of British barley be 34s.; if at or above 
$4s. the duty will be 6d per imperial quarter. 

Oats ata duty of 2s. per imperial quarter, until 
the average price of British oats be 25s, per quar- 
ter; if at or above 25s., the duty to be 6d. per quar- 
ter. 

Rye, peas, and beans, at a duty of 3s. per impe- 
rial quarter, until the averages of those articles re- 
spectively, if British growth, be 41s, per imperial 
quarter; if at or above 41s., the duty will be 6d. per 
quarter. 

Flour or meal, of wheat per barrel of 196 lbs., a 
duty equal to that payable on 384 gallons of British 
colonial wheat. ; 

Oatmeal per 1814 Ibs., a duty equal to that paya- 
ble on an imperial quarter of British colonial oats. 





SHEEP. 

Mode of marking Sheep without injury to the Wool. 

An English writer gives the following:—Mark on 
either side of the nose of the sheep, the initials of 
the owner’s name, and on the opposite side any 
number by which he may choose to designate the 
particular sheep, by means of a small iron letter or 
figure about an inch long; which being dipped in 
common oil colours, mixed with turpentine to dry 
them more readily, is placed on the part described, 
and will continue until the next shearing season.— 
The process is easy, and will give the animal no 
pain; the marks cannot be readily obliterated, which 
is not the case with tattooing or cauterizing. 

[N: E. Farmer. 


LIMING SEED WHEAT. 


A respectable correspondent informs us, that un- 
slacked lime has been found to answer an excellent 
purpose, in preparing wheat for seed. The gentle- 
man states that he put about four or five pounds of 
quick lime into a sufficient quantity of water to soak 
one bushel of wheat, which he sowed the last spring, 
then added the wheat, and permitted it to remain 
about twelve hours. The lime, by slacking, raised 
the temperature of the water to blood ‘heat, and 
the wheat became soft, and apparently par-boiled. 
On sowing it, however, it sprouted much sooner 
than usual, flourished remarkably, and produced 
an excellent crop, entirely free from any appear- 
ance of smut. The above is probably the least ex- 
pensive, and most efficacious mode of preparing 
wheat for seed, that has yet been discovered. 








EARLY FECUNDITY. 
_ A stirk, only one year and two days old, belong- 
ing to Mr. William Greenshields, in Birkhill, parish 
of Lesmahagow, produced a calf about the 12th of 
April last. ‘The animal is doing well, but the calf 





was killed, as most of thenr are at this season. 


HORTICULTURE. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 

As the season for conveying silkworm eggs 
mail is approaching, I beg leave ‘to inform planters, 
farmers and others, that I have a very large quan- 
tity of the eggs of the best Italian silkworm, which 
I will distribute on the following terms, viz: To an 
person who will enclose to me five dollars, I will 
send by mail, (in which they go perfectly safe) 
from five to ten thousand eggs, with ample instruc- 
tions for the management of the worms and pre- 
paring the silk for market. This quantity of eggs 
will be amply sufficient for a first experiment ‘and 
for producing an abundant stock of eggs for future 
use. As the eggs cannot be sent by mail in warm 
weather, it is necessary that applications be made 
early, that I may take advantage of the cold weath. 
er to send them. Personal applications may be 
made to me at the office of the Baltimore Patriot, 
corner of North and Market streets. Persons re. 
siding in the south, are particularly advised to 
make immediate application, that they may be able 
to receive the eggs before the early warm weather 
setsin. My instructions for the management of the 
worms and the preparation of the silk, will contain 
every thing necessary or useful on the subject, as 
well as directions for the cultivation of the white 
mulberry; and, if desired, a quarter of an ounce of 
white mulberry seed will also accompany the eggs. 
The postage of the package of eggs and instruc- 
tions, will not exceed treble that of a common sin- 
gle letter, and when the mulberry seeds are sent it 
will not exceed quadruple postage. Letters enclos- 
ing five dollars, as above, will be promptly attended 
to 





Several years experience in the cultivation of 
silk enables me to give all the practical information 
that can be desired on the subject. Last summer I 
raised ten thousand worms, and devoted great atten- 
tion to them, for the purpose of testing my former 
opinions, and trying some new improvements that 
former experience had suggested. The result was 
the establishment to my entire satisfaction, of the 
opinion I have so long urged upon public attention,’ 
“that the cultivation of silk is a very simple art, and 
may be introduced among our agricultural pursuits 
with the greatest facility.” ‘The trial of one of the 
improvements alluded to resulted most satisfactor- 
ly, and will be the means of saving a great deal of 
labour and attention. I have also read with atten- 
tion all the late publications on the subject, among 
others the Manual published by congress last win- 
ter, and availed myself of every useful hint they 
contain. . 

As to the simplicity of the art of cultivating silk, 
[ could offer the most conclusive testimony. There 
is no branch of agriculture more simple; even chil- 
dren comprehend and practise it with the greatest 
facility. ‘There is no necessity for thermometers, 
barometers, &c. as has been urged so authoritative- 
ly of late. The worms are a very hardy insect as 
it relates to the changes of the weather, &c. and 
will turn out full sized and well formed cocoons of 
the best silk, whether the weather be hot or cool, 
whether the thermometer ranges at 68° or 90°, as 
Ihave often proved. The girlsin some parts of 
Connecticut attend to their silkworms in barns, and 
produce as good silk, and as much of it as those 
who have scientifically constructed “laboratories.” 
With very little labour they in a few weeks make 
silk enough to pay for their dresses and other arti- 
cles which they purchase at the stores. They ge- 
nerally make sewing silk, for which they find a rea- 
dy market at all the country stores, and much of 
that retailed in the city of New York is made in 
Connecticut, and is highly esteemed. Large quan- 
tities of raw silk “re also made in Connecticut, 
with which the ribbon, lace, and fringe manufacte- 
rers of the city of New York are in some measure 
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supplied. Little girls in the western country have 
also acquired the art of raising silk, and produced 
some fine specimens. I have in my possession a 
imen of silk made by a young lady of South 
Teciee, (a first experiment,) which is superior to 
any of the imported article | have seen, and is said 
by a silk lace and fringe maker of this city, to be 
worth fourteen dollars a pound. A young lady of 
Baltimore, who had no previous knowledge of the 
silk culture, produced last summer, (1828,) several 
large hanks of raw silk, with which the agricultu- 
rists decorated their cars, in the great civic proces- 
gion in this city, on the occasion of the commence- 
ment of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. She 
also produced some small skeins of finished silk, of 
a most beautiful and rich quality. ‘These are only 
a few instances of persons, before utterly ignorant 
of the subject, and young in years, producing silk 
of a superior quality, with which I am acquainted. 
I will now give an estimate of the labour required 
to raise worms, from my own experience, that an 
idea of the profitableness of the silk culture may 
be obtained. 
Labour of attending ten thousand silkworms, from 
the hatching of the eggs to the completion of the co- 


ns. 

‘During the first three weeks a boy eleven years 
old was occupied half an hour each day, and the 
remaining two weeks an hour and a half each day, 
in gathering leaves; and during the first three weeks 
a female of the family was occupied three quarters 
of an hour each day, and the remaining two weeks 
an hour and a half each day, in feeding and clear- 
ing the litter from the worms. All the time occu- 
pied by the boy, $14 hours; whole time occupied by 
the female, 36% hours. ‘The produce of the ten 
thousand worms was 28 pounds of cocoons, worth at 
least 25 cents apound. ‘To reel these cocoons, and 
prepare the silk for market, in a state equal to that 
of the specimen said above to be worth $14 a 
pound, would not have occupied a female skilled in 
reeling over four days, and the product would then 
have been two pounds and a quarter of silk—or 
thirty-one dollars and ahalf! 

One female and a boy can with ease attend to 
100,000 worms, if they devote their whole time 
to them, which would yield, in finished silk, three 
hundred and fifteen dollars—an income, it is be- 
lieved, which they could in no other way produce 
from their own labour in a whole year, much less 
in a few months. 

From these facts our farmers and planters, and 
particularly their ladies, will be able to judge 
whether it will be to their advantage to turn their 
attention to the culture of silk. 

Gipeon B. Smiru, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Editors of papers in Maryland and Delaware, 


. and the southern and western states, will oblige me, 


and probably subserve the cause of the silk culture, 
by giving the above an insertion in their ae 


[Though it may be a matter of supererogation, 
we do ourselves the gratification to say, that from our 
own knewledge of Mr. Smith we can safely say, that 
for experience, discrimination and fidelity, what he 
does and says and offers for the public use and be- 
nefit on this subject, is eminently worthy of regard 
and confidence.) 





(From the Aurora.) 


PEACH TREES. 


The information derived from Mr. Bland, and 
others, with renpest to the growth of peach trees on 
the pampas of Buenos Ayres, which are so highly 


impregnated with salt, that there is no water to be 
had there that is not brackish, and that near the 
surface of the soil, suggests the trial of salt at and 
about the roots of our peach trees. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





PreseavaTion oF Fruits anp Juices. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 
White and Red Currants in bunches.—Gather the 
currants when not too ripe: collect the finest bunch- 
es and bottle them, taking care to shake them down 
on the stool, in order to fill up the vacancies in the 
bottle. When corked, luted, and put in the water- 
bath, be careful to watch closely; and as soon as 
you perceive it boils, withdraw the fire rapidly, and 
a quarter of an hour afterwards draw off the water 
from the bath by means of the cock, or remove the 
bottles from the boiler. 
White and Red Currants, stripped— When the 
currants are stripped, they are immediately to be 
put into bottles, and the operation conducted with 
the same attention as with the currants in bunches. 
Itis better to preserve currants stripped than in 
bunches, as the stalks always give a harshness to 
the juice. 
Cherries, Raspberries, Mulberries.—Gather_ these 
fruits before they are too ripe, that they may be less 
bruised in the operation. Put them in separate 
bottles, and shake the bottles gently on the stool. 
Cork them, &c. and complete them in the same 
manner, and with the same care, as the currants. 
Currants and Cherries may also be preserved in 
the second method above stated for gooseberries, 
viz: with boiling water, covered with sweet oil after 
it is cold. 
Juice of Red Currants.—Gather the currants quite 
ripe, and squeeze them upon a sieve; put the skins 
which remain upon the sieve under a press, in order 
to extract all the juice which may be in them, and 
mix this with the former juice. Perfume the whole 
with a little raspberry juice, and strain it through 
a sieve finer than the one first used. Bottle and 
cork the juice, and expose the bottles to the water- 
bath, with the same attention as the currants, &c. 
Proceed in the same manner with the juice of 
barberries, pomegranates, oranges, and lemons, __ 
Strawberries.—Numerous experiments have been 
made on the strawberry, and in various ways, with- 
out being able to obtain its perfume, without having 
recourse to sugar. Bruise the strawberries, and 
strain them through a sieve; add half a pound of 
powdered sugar, with the juice of half a lemon, to 
a pound of strawberries; mix the whole together, 
put the decoction in bottles, and when cqrked, &c. 
expose them to a water-bath till it begins to boil, 
&c. This mode succeeds very well in every re- 
spect, except the colour, which suffers considerably; 
but that may be supplied. 
Apricots, Peaches and Nectarines.—Apricots from 
standard trees in the open air, answer better for this 
operation than hot-house, or even wall-fruit, being 
less tender. Gather them when they are ripe, but 
somewhat firm; when, on being pressed gently be- 
tween the finger, the stone is perceived to detach 
itself from the fruit. As soon as gathered, cut them 
in halves, take out the stone, and peel off the skin 
with a knife as delicately as possible. Put them 
into bottles, either in halves or quarters, according 
to the size of the mouth, and shake them on the 
stool to lessen the vacancies. Add to each bottle 
from twelve to fifteen almonds; cork them and put 
them into the bath. As soon as it boils, instantly 
withdraw the fire, and in a quarter of an hour al- 
terwards, draw off the water from the bath. 
Peaches are treated precisely as the apricots—as 
also nectarines, only the skin is left on the latter.— 
Watch the water-bath closely, to prevent their be- 
ing spoiled by over-boiling. 
Plums of every kind.—All the smaller kinds may 
be preserved whole, with the stone in them, after 
taking off the stalks; but the larger varieties should 





whole, cannot be diminished by shaking, without 
bruising the ffuit; and besides, the heat of the bath 
causes them to shrink, and leaves the vessel half 
empty. Whether preserved entire or in pieces, 
they are to be treated in the same manner as the 
apricots and peaches. 

Small plums may also be preserved by the second 
process above respecting gooseberries. 

Pears of every kind.—When the pears are peeled 
and cut into quarters, and the pips with their husks 
are taken out, bottle them, &c. If they are of a 
kind usually eaten raw, they should only be brought 
to boil; but those kinds that are usually stewed or 
boiled, should remain boiling for five or six minutes, 
Pears which have fallen from the tree should be 
boiled for fifteen minutes. 


Tue Frower Garpen or Paris. 
{Some writer, describing the flower garden of 
Paris, relates the following tale: — 
How long before our young ladies will be so far 
adepts in Botany as to maintain a correspondence in 
the same way, even when prompted by the 
impulse! yet what more pleasing than the study of 
flowers?]} 


“Not long ago, a young officer, who had made 
the campaign of Egypt, fell in love with a youn 
Parisian, and, in the Spanish fashion, began to walk 
under her window. ‘The lady was under the guar- 
dianship of her brother, who, being a married man, 
and wishing to secure his sister’s fortune for his own 
family, was of course much averse to her marrying. 
The lover, unable to open a correspondence in the 
usual way, but learning that his Rosina was fond of 
flowers, and had traffic with the bouqueti@re several 
times a week, bethought himself of turning to ae- 
count the knowledge he had acquired in the east of 
the language of flowers, and forthwith established 
his head quarters.in the market. The bouquetitre 
was gained, and by her means, he conveyed to his 
mistress a carnation, the emblem of an ardent pas- 
sion. Some days after he received in return a ho- 
ney suckle, the symbol of friendship; he replied b 
a heliotrope, which means love in sadness, and 
ded the amaranth as a postscript, to signify constan- 
cy. Fora long time he received only the eternal 
honeysuckle; but at last a -rose-bud appeared, the 
avowal of a mutual affection, and then a veronica, 
which says, as plainly as a flower can speak, ‘The 
more I see you, the more I love you.” The in 
was enchanted; and although his mistress was 

ly yet of age, he resolved to bring the romance to a 
conclusion, and carry her off. This he explained in 
a very complicated bouquet; ‘but unfortunately the 
young lady was not equally proficient in the lan- 
guage of flowers. Wishing to make a longer reply 
than usual, she so embroiled her ideas that ‘the as- 
tonished lover found among the flowers a pied-de- 
lion (coquetry,) the monkshood, (raillefy) and at 
last a superb cockle-weed; the doleful emblem of 
strife and indifference! The despairing lover, when 
he abandoned his position in the flower market, was 
almost tempted to throw himself over the parapet. 
Believing that he had received his leave frem Love, 
he petitioned also for that of Mars; and in this dou- 
ble retirement, like a true knight of romance, ad- 
ded to his coat of arms the scabious, the token of 
widowhood and grief.” z : 








Easy axp sare Metuon or Discuarcive Greasn 
ii cme fp bebue ro. Corus. 
uller’s-earth, or tobacco pipe-clay, bein it wet 
on an oil spot, absorbs the bn ges the rater’ 
rates, and leaves the vegetable or animal fibres of 
cloth clean, on being beaten or brushed out. Wh 
the spot is occasioned by tallow or wax, it is.neces- 
sary to heat the part cautiously by an iron or thee 
fire, while the cloth is drying. In some. kinds of 





be cut in halves, and have the stones taken out, as 





the vacancies they leave in the vessel, when used 


goods, blotting paner, bran, or raw starch, may be 
used with advantage. 
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(From the “Rural Sports.”) 
HUNTING. 

The hunting of Partridges, is expressly mention- 
ed in a passage of Scripture, 26 chapter, 20 verse of 
the first book of Samuel, and Dr. Shaw gives an 
account, how it is practised by the Arabs, observ- 
ing that these birds become languid and fatigued, 
after they have been hastily put up, twice or thrice, 
they immediately run in upon, and kill them with 
their Zerwattys or Bludgeons. 


A thoughtless propensity, to kill all the game pos- 
sible, at stated periods, seems to mark a new era, in 
the amusement of shooting, which was formerly re- 
sorted to during the season, as a species of diversion, 
affording regular exercise, at the same time it excit- 
ed and improved the skill of the marksman, the lat- 
ter appears to be now the sole object. Undoubtedly 
those gentlemen who strictly preserve their man- 
nors, may destroy the produce of them en masse, if 
so determined, but this rage for destruction, pre- 
sents itself in the shape of a struggle, for exhibiting 
the largest number of certain animals, to be extir- 
pated within the limits of a few hours. We have 
selected some specimens that have taken place du- 
ring the last seven years. 


Lord Rendlesham and party killed three thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five head of game, during 
the last week in the season of 1807. 


At the latter end of October, Mr. Coke had a 
shooting party at Holkham, consisting of Mr. Coke, 
Lord Albemarle, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Collet, Lord 
Tavistock, Mr. Wilbraham, General Walpole, Mr. 
William Fitzroy, Lord Spencer, General Keppel, 
Lord Anson, Lord Bradford, Lord Althorpe, Co- 
Jonel Keppel. They killed as follows, in three days 
shooting—Mr. Coke himself beating each day. 


Part. Phea. Hares. Rabbits. W.Cock. Var. Total. 


16 69 266 171 8 1 531 
25 49 205 183 9 2 473 

5 $2 160 242 12 2 453 
46 150 631 596 29 5 1457 


Holkham.—The following is an account of the 
game killed by Mr. Coke, and seven other gentle- 
men, in two weeks: 

1131 hares, 214 pheasants, 350 partridges, 883 
rabbits, 30 weedecekn, 12 wood pigeons, 3 snipes— 
Total 2863. 


The Duke of Rutland, at Chevely Park, attended 
only by his ert shot one hundred and nine 
head of game. On the following day, all the sport- 
ing gentlemen and park-keepers, went out and killed 
as much game as filled four one horse carts. ‘The 
whole was dressed on the day of the grand jubilee. 


The same year were shot, from September the 
@ist to November the Ist, at Cheveley, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1310 partridges, 162 pheasants, 361 


In 1810, the Earl of Jersey and some friends, shot 
at Osterly Park, fifty brace of pheasants and one 
hundred Hares. 


In 1811, the Chasse at Holkham, in Norfolk, when 
Earl Moira, and several other shots of distinction, 
were down on a visit to Mr. Coke, produced to the 
game larder, within siz days, the following enormous 
list of slaughter, viz. 


Pheasants, - - - - 264 
Partridges, - - - - - $14 
Woodcocks, - - - - 29 
Snipes, - - - a ‘ 46 
Hares, - - - - - 283 
Rabbits, - - - - - $71 

Total killed, . - 1307 


A Royal Duke, was one of the above destructive 
corps, but being of the military order, his return, or 
rather the return made for him, was of a different 
kind, viz. 


Killed of game, 0 

Wounded in the legs, 1 foot marker, slightly. 
Wounded in the face, 1 groom, severely. 
Wounded on the head of a2 , p44. 


friend, 
Ditto on the left rump, 1 horse. 


The Duke of Newcastle, accompanied by two 
gentlemen, in Manton woods, near Bawtry, killed in 
one forenoon, 36 hares, 35 cock pheasants, 18 rab- 
bits, and 1 woodcock. His Grace is famous for a 
breed of spaniels, which were presented to one of 
his ancestors, when in France, by the Duke de No- 
ailles. 


Confined to quadrupeds, this is by no means an 
indifferent sample. At a great hunt, which took 
place in 1810, at Schorndorf, in Suabia, 94 stags, 
210 roe-bucks, 148 wild boars, 26 foxes, and 14 
hares, were killed. 


The foregoing registers, manifest the care neces- 
sary, in rearing and defending game, from the de- 
vastation occasioned, by vermin and poachers, and 
to supply the numbers, which are essential to be 
killed, to bring a manor into decent repute. The 
following shews the reward held out, for the most 
expert in this Science of Preservation. 


At the annual meeting of the game-keepers of the 
county of Suffolk, on the ninth of December, 1811, 
at Bury, for the purpose of awarding a large silver 
powder flask, to the keeper who should produce the 
certificates, for the greatest quantity of hares, phea- 
sants, and partridges, shot at, as well as killed, du- 
ring any six days, from the eighth of October to the 
eighth of December, Richard Sharnton delivered 
vouchers for the following list, and obtained the 
flask. The prize is given upon a comparison of the 
sport, estimating the number of guns, and the extent 
of land in strict preserve. Sharnton’s list averaged 
three guns, and his extent of preserve four thousand 


acres. 
Killed. Missed, 





Cock pheasants, 378 199 
Hen pheasants, 51 $3 
Partridges, 506 $01 
Hares, 177 94 
Total shots, 1739 _ nearly 300 a day! 


Sharnton afterwards produced the account of the 
vermin, and birds of prey, that he had destroyed in 
the last twelve months. He has but two under- 


keepers. 

Foxes, 22 Hawks of all kinds, 167 
Martins, 3 Field rats, $10 
Polecats, $1 Brown owls, 18 
Stoats, 446 Wild cats, 


THE FARMS. 
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&% Tue Cevesration of the birth day of the 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence 
was kept up this year with increasing relish and glad- 
ness. 

The family of the venerable patriarch had been 
gathering under the manorial roof for some days 
previous, and in the midst of it his friends found 
him on the 20th September, in the enjoyment of 
health even better than usual, with a constitution 
balanced and preserved by regularity and temper- 
ance, and spirits animated by the cordial and affee. 
tionate gratulations of his friends, on the completion 
of his ninety and one years. Under other circum- 
stances, it might well be supposed that a company 
so numerous, with so many resources for conversa- 
tion and amusement, would break into groups and 
small circles; some to saunter through the fields and 
others through the large old garden to gather its de- 
licious fruits, or pluck the flowers whose splendour 
and fragrance tempt you on every side; that the 
book worm would steal from the gay circle to pour 
over some precious volume of ancient lore, and yet 
more surely that grace and beauty would attract the 
regards of all who had an eye to admire, and a heart 
to feel: but on this occasion all other objeets seemed 
to lose their power of attraction, and the “old gen- 
tleman” to fill all eyes and all hearts. Those who 
were not engaging him in conversation were re- 
marking upon his healthful appearance, his acti- 
vity, his cheerfulness; the purity of his conver- 
sation and morals; his early and constant patrio- 
tism, the pregnant events of his life, and the plea- 
sure he must have in the power to draw upon such 
a boundless store of interesting recollections. Ifa 
shert so completely does he engross on that day the 
admiration of his guests, that it seems as if each 
one had come with the pallet or the pen, to take his 
portrait, or to write the memorabilia of his earl 
days, whilst yet and from him alone they may be had. 

In the midst however of the Doughragan cele- 
bration with all its agreeable associations and festi- 
vities, the duties prescribed by religion are never 
forgotten nor omitted. At close of evening the 
whole household, white and black, assemble in the 
old ~— near the mansion to unite with the priest 
in supplicating the benedictions of Heaven on the 
head of the family; and such is the spirit of be- 
nevolence that pervades the whole establishment, 
that the very slaves wear the aspect and air of 
comfort and happiness, and seem to feel in the pa- 
ternal care bestowed upon them all—how true it is 
that though 

“Tis the primal curse 
Yet softened into mercy; made the pledge 
Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan.” 

At dinner we met the usual offering from Hare- 
wood. The haunch of a noble buck came “smok- 
ing on the board,” and contributed not a little to 
the substantial recreations of the day. But in the 
height of this ‘feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” we did not forget that we came to honour 
the ninety-second birth day; and in the moments of 
gayest hilarity to interpret the common feeling, you 

ad but to pronounce the sentiment. 
THE MOST VENERABLE OF HUMAN OBJECTS. Ex- 
TREME OLD AGE; VIRTUOUS, HEALTHY, CHEERFUL, 
ENLIGHTENED, LEANING UPON THE AFFECTIONATE 
DEVOTION OF NUMEROUS AND HAPPY DESCENDANTS, 
AND THE GRATEFUL ADMIRATION OF A POWERFUL 
AND REPUBLICAN PEOPLE. 





¢® We take the occasion to express our gratifi- 
cation at the auspicious commencement of a sys 


7| tematic undertaking to promote the improved cub 








hares, 196 rabbits. —Total, 2036. 


Crows and magpies,. 120 


ture of the vine in and about this city. 
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~ Itis neediess to dwell on the more easy and rapid 
diffusion of ideas and information on all subjects, 
by the association of zeal and intelligence, and if 
we have not hitherto attended these meetings of our 
most respectable citizens for an object so laudable 
and so conducive to the pleasure and personal com- 
fort of families, it has been only for the want often, 
of even one moment’s leisure. On a particular 
account we rejoice at the establishment of this so- 
ciety, because it will afford the opportunity of dis- 
ing of the specimens of wines, cuttings of vines, 
seeds of new and valuable grapes, &c. which we 
often receive from different parts of the United 
States. ‘Thus it presents the best chance for the 
cultivation and preservation of the seed of supe- 
rior native grapes sent us by Mr. Davie of Caroli- 
na and Mr. Webb of Pennsylvania, of which an 
account will appear in the next number of this jour- 
nal. 

“Ata meeting of the Maryland Society for promot- 
ing the Culture of the Vine, holden at the Atheneum, 
Sept. Ist, 1828, the following gentlemen were elected 

cers of the Society, viz:—General Wm. McDo- 
nald, President; Henry W. Rogers, Vice-President; 
John S.C. Monkur, M. D. Corresponding Secreta- 

; Philip Poultney, Recording Secretary; Zebulon 

aters, Treasurer; Richard G. Belt, M. D., B. L 
Cohen, George’ Fitzhugh, Jr. Charles C. Harper, 
Walter Price, Lloyd N. Rogers, Robert Sinclair, 
James .R. Williams, William G. Jones, Directors; 
John B. Morris, William Gibson, James Cox, 
Judges.” 


Maryrcanp Aaricutturat Society. 
Thursday, 18th September, 1828. 


The Trustees of the Marytanp AGRicuLTURAL 
Society met this day at Brookland Wood, the resi- 
dence of Richard Caton. 

Present, seven members and the Corresponding 
and Recording Secretaries. 

The President being absent, R. Caton was called 
to the chair. 

The Committee appointed to fix a time for the 
next Cattle Show and Fair, Report, that they have 
determined on Thursday, the 16th day of October 
next, and that arrangements be made to have the 
premiums awarded and delivered on that-day. 

On motion, it was unanimously Resolved, that 
T. W. Coke, Esq., Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, Sir 
John Sinclair, and William Jacob, Esq., of Great 
Britain; M. Girod de L’ain, of France; Joze Sil- 
vestre Rebello, minister plenipotentiary from Bra- 
zils; John Young, Esq., of Halifax, N.S., be, and 
they are hereby elected honourary Members of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society; and that the diplo- 
ma of the Society, signed by the President and 
countersigned by the Secretary, be forwarded to 
each of them by the Corresponding Secretary. 4 

The Trustees then adjourned to meet at H. V. 
Somerville’s, on Saturday, the 11th day of October 
next, 








Darsy’s View or tHE Unitep States. 

This geographical survey of the United States is 
now nearly ready for publication, and we avail our- 
selves of a copy of the sheets as far as printed, to 
notice its contents and arrangement. 

The author thus expresses the intention of the 
treatise: “There are many subjects of importance 
which neither the brevity nor scope of the View will 
admit; my purpose in writing it was geographical 
delineation, and not political disquisition; therefore 
whenever the latter is introduced, it is incidental.” 

Chap. 1., contains a brief historical introduction, 
giving a sketch of the great leading events which 
preceded, and contributed to suggest and accele- 
rate, and which eventuated in the establishment of 
English and French colonies in North America. 





This historical sketch is closed by a chronological 


table, which continues the chain of events in the 
general history of the United States, to the last ap- 
portionment of representation in the Heuse of Re- 
presentatives, 1822. 

_ Chap. 2, contains a survey of the relative posi- 
tion, extent and general features of the United 
States. 

_ Chap. $. Geographical view of the Southern sec- 
tion of the Atlantic Slope of the United States, 
from Florida Point to the Basin of Roanoke, inclu- 
sive. 

Chap. 4. Geographical view of the Middle sec- 
tion of the Atlantic Slope, from the basin of the 
Chesapeake to that of the Delaware, inclusive. 

Chap. 5, Geographical view of the north-eastern 
section of the Atlantic Slope, from the basin of the 
Hudson to that of the Narraganset, inclusive. 

Chap. 6. Geographical view of the north-eastern 
section of the Atlantic Slope, from Barnstable isth- 
mus to the mouth of St. Lawrence. 

Chap: 7. Geographical view of St. Lawrence ba- 
sin, including not alone that part comprised in the 
United States, but the entire Canadian sea, with its 
expansive lakes and numerous and capacious rivers. 

Chap. 8. Geographical view of the Great Central 
Basin of the Mississippi. 

Chap. 9. Basin of Columbia or Oregon, complet- 
ing the physical geography of the United States. 

Chap. 10, is occupied with a philosophical view 
of the climate of the United States. 

This is as far as a cursory glance can enable us to 
judge of a very important part of the treatise be- 
fore us: The author seems to have availed himself 
of the latest and most authentic sources of infor- 
mation, and to have condensed in ample tables, very 
extended observations on temperature and preva- 
lent winds, If such a chapter does not decide the 
character of our climate, it must go far towards 
affording data for a true theory of its meteorology. 
The following concluding remarks, we are induced 
to place before our readers, as they express the in- 
duction drawn by the author from the previous re- 
corded facts: 

“A radical meteorological revolution could be 
possible only from a change in the present order of 
things on this planet, and that as long as the earth 
revolves in her orbit, with her present distance from 
the centre of motion, with her axis inclined as it is 
to the ecliptic, and whilst the two great elements 
on her surface, air and water, retain their consti- 
tuent organization and relative quantity, so long 
will the mean temperature of any given part of the 
earth maintain a near equality in a cycle of a few 

ears. 

“These conclusions are rationally drawn from 
the tenor of all history. View human beings in 
their relations with domesticated animals and culti- 
vated vegetables, and we find in the same countries, 
that from the earliest ages, similar modes of life 
were pursued. The bread-producing, the vinife- 
rous, and oleaginous plants, the horse, camel, sheep, 
elephant, &c. remain restricted to the same geogra- 


‘| phical limits, over which the vegetables grew and 


the animals roamed since human observations were 
put on record. 

“It is no hazard to assert, after the proofs adduc- 
ed, that the interior of the United States has a na- 
tural climate in perfect accordance with its relative 
position and height. That the climates on the op- 
posite sides of the western continent exhibit the 
same specific differences found to exist on-like ex- 
tremes of Europe and Asia. On any given place 
in the temperate zones of our planet, great discre- 
pancies of mean temperature wil! occur in succes- 
sive short periods of time, but in a cycle of twenty 
or thirty, or at most fifty years, all the possible ex- 
tremes will be included.” Chapter 10, closes the 
physical part of the work, and is followed by the 
political geography. 

Chap. 11, contains the General View of the Uni- 





SCTE ape — 
ted States, barr eens the aggregate and pro- 
gressive population. Mr. Darby, in his Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, had already entered on this subject 
with views of ultimate augmentation far beyond 
any other writer on the statistics of the United 
States. In the View, the statements in the Dic- 
tionary are repeated and sustained, by reasoning 
which well deserves most serious attention. 

The analysis of the populafion is followed by a 
survey of the existing and projected canals and 
roads of the United States and Canada. The lat- 
ter subject is one of most vital importance, and ex- 
hibits, in the words of the author, a most o—_ 
fact: “There is at this moment (September, 1828,) 
more canal and road im in progress in the 
United States and than there is on the whole 
"tae! Sarah sas 

ap. 12, closes the work, and comprises a i 
fic, though brief view of each state and territory; 
their relative position; outlines; extent, and 
mer ye with a bys subjoined of all the counties 
and their seats of justice; and also, the population 
according to the fsa of 1820. re 
From such very brief notice as the natare of the 
Farmer renders practicable, the general tenor of 
“The View of the United States,” can be seen — 
Such a work was a desideratum, and we need not 
say, ought to find its way into every department of 
society. It brings up, in one portable well printed 
volume 18mo., of about 600 pages, the geography 
of the United States to the present year, ond ghee 
what is no where else extant—a full list of the coun- 
ties, and with their seats of justice, of course the 
principal peal in every section of the United 
States. There can be no family or profession to 
which such a companion will not be an acquisition. 

The attendant maps are to be 14; one of the 
north-eastern states; one of the northern part of 
Maine, intended to elucidate the grounds of contre- 
versy respecting the boundary between the United 
States and Canada in that quarter; one of New 
York; one of the vicinity of Niagara, containing 
the route of the Welland canal; one of Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey; one of Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware; one of North and South Carolina; one 
of Georgia and Alabama; one of Mississippi and 
Louisiana; one of Kentucky and Tennessee; one 
of Ohio and Indiana, and one of Missouri and Illi- 
nois; with a small general chart of the world. 

‘The maps were prepared by the publisher, Mr. 
H. S. Tanner, of Philadelphia, so extensively and 
so advantageously known for the accuracy and ele- 
gance of his geographical delineations, 

It is expected the View will be published in all 
the ensuing month, (October,) price $3.00. 





$#Tue Larest News anv 17s Errects.—We 
extract a few of the leading items of late intelli- 
gence from Europe. ‘The effect of bad weather for 
their harvests, and of short crops in foreign coun- 
tries, as well as our own and Canada, upon the price 
of bread stuffs, is best seen by our quotation of 
prices, which is always made with reference to the 
latest sales, and with the greatest possible accuracy. 

The following general views from the National 
Gazette are better than any thing we could offer on 
the political aspect and state of things as respects 
the war between Russia and Turkey. ‘ 


‘Our readers will see that London intelligence to 
the 22d ult. has been received at New York. No 
further official advices from the Russian head quar- 
ters had arrived. The opinions of the British and 
French editors are various concerning the natare of 
the obstacles which the Russians werg to encounter. 
ral emer of the Balkan ‘cd te come oe a and 
Adrianople, are represen * some as offering 
great difficulties; and it is contended that ‘the capa 
bility of resistance in Constantinople itself proba- 





bly exceeds the whole defensible strength of the 
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Persian empire.” On the other hand, with regard 
to Constantinople, Captain Jones, of the British 
navy, whose book of ‘Travels contains ample infor- 
mation respecting that capital and its vicinity, and 
- the Rev. Dr. Walsh, whose authority is acknow- 
ledged to be great on the subject, concur in the 
opinion that should it be seponeenets it must quick- 
ly fall,in consequence of the facility of cutting off 
its supplies of water. It is positively asserted by 
the London.Courier that the French expedition to 
the Morea was concerted with Russia as well as 
England. We doubt not that important arrange- 
ments have been made by the principal cabinets, 
which will be disclosed ere long; and that the pre- 
sent British ministry have not been wanting in pro- 
vidence and energy.” 


‘We have our regular file of the Courier de Smyr- 
ne down to the 5th July inclusive. ‘The details which 
it furnishes respecting ‘Turkish and Grecian affairs 

ssess considerable interest, though they be not of 
ater date than the information brought by the way 
of Liverpool. ‘The articles from Constantinople 
are direct and authentic. In the course of June 
the Turkish Government was making the greatest 
efforts to fortify the vicinity of Constantinople, and 
in particular to protect the aqueducts by which the 
capital is supplied. The Captain Pacha directed in 
person, the completion of the works of defence. A 
number of Russian prisoners had arrived and were 
well lodged and fed. What is more remarkable, 
the governor of Smyrna, on the Ist July, gave per- 
mission to a Russian ship to enter the port, dis- 
charge her cargo, and take another. No Russian 
subjects had been molested. A very large Turkish 
force was assembled under the walls of Adrianople, 
and a levy en masse had been ordered in all the pro- 
vinces. Every able bodied Mussulman was com- 
manded to enlist. We translate the following para- 
graph in order to afford an idea of the feelings and 
preparations of the Porte. 

Constantinople, June 25. 

“Four hundred Russian prisoners arrived here 
to-day, and have been billeted on householders, 
The Sultan issued orders not to resist pertinaciously 
the passage of the Danube, but to concentrate 
strength and effort for Shunila, and the defile of the 
Balkan Mountains. The Grand Vizier is about to 

roceed to Adrianople with the levy en masse—the 
aptain Pacha goes to Varna by land. A decree 
has been read in all the mosques, by which every 
man between the ages of fifteen and sixty is order- 
ed to arm and hold himself ready to march. Ina 
few days, Constantinople alone will produce a con- 
tingent of 150,000 men. No one doubts at present 
that the Turks will make a desperate resistance.— 
The people yield submissively to the orders of the 
overnment and seem resigned to whatever event. 
he Sultan has directed that a general engagement 
should be avoided with the utmost care until the 
Russians arrive at the Balkans. A partisan war is 
referred. An innumerable multitude of armed 
will harrass and thin the invading host on 

every side. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, under date 
of Monday, half past one o’clock, P. M. has the fol- 
lowing paragraph:— 

Tae Frour Manger. 

We learn that sales have been made this morning 
of Troy flour at 7 7-8. The news by the Columbia 
does not appear to have produced any material 
change in public sentiment. 


The Philadelphia Aurora of Tuesday says:— 

“The accounts of the British crops, and of the 
London market, furnished by the arrival of the pac- 
ket ship Columbia, at New York, produced no 
change in our market for flour yesterday. Holders 
still ask $7, which we quote as the nominal price.” 





A letter dated Plymouth, Eng. August 24th, to a 
respectable house in New York, states the opinion 
that in consequence of the long succession of bad 
weather, they have no doubt that the averages in 
England will require supplies from the U. States. — 
The letter also adds that the price of sweet flour in 
bond, at Liverpool, was 26 to 28 shillings. 


(From the American.) 


We continue to day, our extracts from the Lon- 
don papers received by the ship Columbia at N. York. 


A meeting was about to be held in London to pe- 
tition parliament for the removal of the legal disa- 
bilities under which the Jews now labor. The Cou- 
rier is in favor of the measure, which, it says, would 
not be more beneficial to their character and salva- 
tion than it would be honorable to the character and 
policy of the British government. [Amen! say we. 
As to the character and policy of the British gov- 
ernment—as to the character and salvation of the 
Jews—how can they depend on any earthly power 
or tribunal. } 


The Courier asserts that the resignation of the 
Duke of Clarence, (Lord High Admiral of the Bri- 
tish Navy,) was not occasioned by political causes. 
No successor had yet been appointed. 


A telegraphic despatch announced the sailing of 
the French squadron from ‘Toulon on the 17th Aug. 
with 9000 troops. Another squadron, with more 
troops, was to follow. 

The French expedition was expected to reach the 
Morea by the last of August, when it is said a joint 
declaration would be issued by the Ministers of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, at Corfu. 

The British government consider the blockade of 
Madeira, as confined to the port of Funchal. 


(From the London World, August 20.) 
Tue WEATHER AND THE Crops. 

Were we to copy all the articles on the weather 
and the state of the crops, that have appeared in 
the London and provincial papers since our last, we 
should nearly fill our columns with them, and they 
would after all, be only a representation of the same 
facts, applieable to different places. We shall con- 
tent ourselves, therefore with briefly stating, that in 
every part of the kingdom the harvest has begun 
with good prospects of a favourable issue. All ac- 
counts concur in asserting that the corn has suffer- 
ed, comparatively with the anticipations, very lit- 
tle; and generally there is an average produce. 
The great loss has been in the hay; which, in many 
places, especially on low lands, has been either car- 
ried off by the floods, or rotted by long continued 
moisture. In Ireland the weather has upon the 
whole been good, and crops there are reported to 
be abundant, more especially potatoes. 

The state of the weather has not of late differed 
in France from what it has been in this country. 
Rains have been abundant in almost all its provin- 
ces. Nevertheless, the price of wheat had fallen in 
some markets, and that of bread underwent a de- 
cline in proportion. From all parts of France it is 
stated that the harvest has not suffered the damage 
which had been apprefiended from the bad weath- 
er; the farmers, however, are represented as anx- 
ious for a suspension of the rain. Some fears being 
entertained respecting the harvest in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, the metropolitan Archbishop had or- 
dered that prayers should be offered up in all his 
parishes for the cessation of the rain. 

Hops.—F rom the unsettled state of the weather, 
our reports from the hop plantations are not quite 
so favorable as they have been. The plantin many 
situations, especially on the stiff soils, begins to 
show the effects of the continued and heavy rains 
that have fallen of late, and a further continuance 
of this weather, it is mach feared will prove serious 
to the coming crop. 








rw 


We extract the following paragraph, relative to 
the state of the harvest Ss fast Gcthiand, nt 
German paper:— 

“Stockholm, July 29.—The harvest is so uncom. 
monly fine, that the farmers in East Gothland, one 
of our most fertile provinces, can now hardly ob- 
tain five rix dollars per ton for rye. Hay is ¢ eap- 
er than it has been during the last 20 years.” 








A neeting of the Executive Council of Maryland 
will be held on Thursday, the 2d of October next. 











—_———— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, : 
No. 4; Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 46.00—ordinary, 2.50 43.59 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span: 
gled, 6.00 a8.00—Yyellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Fiour—white wheat family, $7.00 a 8.00—superfine 
Howard-st. 6.00 a6.25; city mills, 5.7546.00; Susque 
hanna, 5.50 a 5.75—Corn MEAt, bb]. 2.50—Gram, best 
red wheat, 1.290 a 1.25—best white wheat, 1.25 @ 1.35— 
ordinary to good, 1.10 a 1.20--Corn, .38 a .40—Rye, .40 
—0Oarts, bush. .20 a .22—Beans, 1.00—Peas, .50 a .60~— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timortny, 1.75 a 2.25—Onca- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.25—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $7} 
a .50 lb.—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLAaxsEED, .75 a .80—Cor. 
TON, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a .J4—Alabama, .104¢.11— 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geop 
gia, .9a.104—WaiskeEy, hhds. Ist proof, 204 a .21—bbls. 
.224— Woo , common, unwashed, Jb., .15 a .16—wash. 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 6 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 @ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbL 
5.15; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.28 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a4 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.124 No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, §3.374 a $.50~ 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 


Marxetinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pears, per 
peck, .25 a .37; Butter, per lb. .25 a 313; Eggs, dozen, 
-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .75; Sweet, do. .75; Chick- 
ens, dozen, 2.00 a 2.25; young Ducks, doz. 2.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
-6; young Lambs, dressed, 1.75; young Pigs, do. .75 @ 
874; Sausages, lb. .8 a .10; Soft Crabs, doz. .60 a .75; 
Hard do. 183; green Corn, dozen, .25; Canteloupes, .6 
a .8 each; Tomatoes, peck, .25; Onions, bush. .50; Cu- 
cumbers, pickling, per hundred, .25; Beets, bunch, .63; 
Turnips, bush. 1.00; Partridges, .8 eah; prime Beef on 
the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00. ‘ 
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, ABARICULTURE. 





(From <Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
THE SHOEING OF HORSES. 


The importance of the subject of shoeing to the 
agriculturist, is’sufficiently attested by the immense 
number of inventions which the ingenuity of philo- 
sophers aye artittgare every day devising, to render 
the system complete. Almost every veterinary pro- 
fessor has his favourite shoe; and we find one of the 
most ingenious of the present day endeavouring to 
and introduce into our stables, 

the French methed; which, with the exception of 
the mode of nailing on,,White observes, is the very 
worst he ever saw. ‘he French, 5 as 
shoe (a) has a ‘Wide web towards le 9 
the toe, and is Concave above, 
and convex bélew (b,) on the a 
‘ground surface, by which neither i} o 
the toe nor heeltouch the ground \ 
(e;) but the horse stands pretty 
much in the same way with an 
unhappy cat, shod by unlucky 
boys with walnut shells. But as 
Blaine observes, in reference to 
these inventions, “no one form 
of foot defence can be offered as 
an universal pattern.” It is, he|Z~ ~ 
continues, plain that the princi- 
ples of shoeing ought to be those that allow as lit- 
tle departure from nature as circumstances will jus- 
tify. ‘Ihe practice, also, should be strictly conso- 
nant to the principles, and both ought to consist, 
first, in removing no parts but those which, if the 
bare hoof were applied to natural ground, would 
remove of themselves. Secondly, in bringing such 
rts in contact with the ground (generally speak- 
ing,) as are opposed to it in an unshod state; and 
above all, to endeavour to preserve the original 
form of the foot, by framing the shoe thereto; but 
never to alter the foot to the defence. The shoe at 
present made at the forges of the most respectable 
smiths in the cities and large towns throughout the 
kingdom, if it have 90t all the requisites, is, how- 
ever, so much improved on, that with some altera- 
tions, not difficnt either to direct or adopt, is the 
one we shal! held up as the most eligible for gene- 
ral shoeins. {t is not that a better might not be 
offered to “i¢ notice; and in fact such a one we 
shall pres#t to our readers; but so averse are the 
general*Y of smiths to have any improvements 
force on them, and so obstinately determined are 
they to adhere to the forms handed down to them 
by their forefathers, that their stupidity or malevo- 
lence, or both, frequently makes the improvement 
itself, when seemingly acquiesced in, a source of 
irreparable injury. Itis for these reasons we would 
recommend to agriculturists in general, a modified 
shoe of the common stamp. 
The improved shoe for general use is rather wider 
than what is usually made. 
Its nail holes (a,) extend no 
further towards the heels , 
than is actually necessary for 
security; by which the ex-j 
pansion of these parts is en. 
eouraged, and contraction is 
avoided. To strengthen the 
attachment, and to make up \ 
for this liberty given to the 
heels, the nails should be 
carried around the front of the shoe, (c.) The nail 
holes, on the under or ground surface of the shoe 

(a,) are usually formed in a gutter, technically called 

the fullering; but in the case of heavy treading 

powerful horses, this gutter may be omitted, or if 
adopted, the shoe in that art may be steeled. The 




















face, (b,) and not only be rather wider, but it should 
also have rather more substance than is common: 
from half an inch to five-eighths in thickness, ac- 
cording to circumstance, forms a fair proportion; 
when it is less, it is apt, in wearing, to bend to pres- 
sure and force out the clinches. A great error is 
committed in setting shoes out so much wider than 
the heels themselves; this error has been devised 
to correct another, which has been that of letting 
horses go too long without shoeing; in which case, 
if the heels of the shoe were not too wide original- 
ly, as the foot grew, they became lost within the 
heels; and thus bruised and produced corns: but as 
we will suppose that few will wish to enter into a 
certain error to avoid an uncertain one, so we re- 
commend that the heels of the shoe should stand 
only wide enough to prevent the expansion of the 
quarters pushing the heels of the feet over the outer 
edge of the heels of the shoe: for which purpose, if 
the iron project rather less than a quarter of an 
inch, instead of three-eighths, or even half an inch, 
as it frequently does, many advantages will be gain- 
ed. Whoever attentively examines a shoe well 
set off at the heels, as it is termed, will find only 
one-third of its flat surface protecting the heels; 
the remainder projects beyond, and serves but to 
form a shelf to lodge dirt on; or as a convenient 
clip for another horse to tread on; or for the wearer 
to cut his own legs with; or to afford a more ready 
hold for the suction of clayey grounds to force off 
the shoe by. The heels of the common shoe are 
likewise not in general sufficiently long for the 
protection of the foot; and which defect, more 
than a want of width, causes thertendency to press 
on the crust of the heels. It is further to be ob- 
served, that if the decreased width of the outer 
standing of the heels, and the increased width of the 
web, should make the inner angle of the shoe heel 
in danger of interfering with the frog, the corner 
may be taken off. In forging this shoe, it may be 
bevelled, or left plane on both surfaces, or rather 
‘early so, fer it is usual with most smiths to thin it 
in some degree towards the inner edge. This shoe 
is applicable to most feet, is easily formed, and, as 
such, in country places, is all that can be expected. 
The injurious effects of bad shoeing would only 
be required to be known to excite every endeavour 
to obviate them; and there are some circumstances 
in the more common shoes of country smiths, that 
ought to be impressed on the mind of every agri- 
culturist, and guarded against by every one who 
possesses a horse. It is too frequently observed that 
the ground side of their shoe is convex, and that 
the inward rim, when the foot is on the ground, is 
the lowest part, on which it is evident the weight 
must first press; and by which pressure the crust 
will be forcibly thrust on the extreme edge of the 
shoe; and the only resistance offered to its being 
forced from it, depends on the nails and clinches, 
instead of its just application to the ground, and 
the support derived from the uniform pressure of 
the whole. Every shoe should, therefore, be per- 
fectly level on its ground surface: nor should any 
shoe be put on that has not been tried on a plane 
iron purposely made for such trial; which irons are 
kept in some smithies, but are absent from too 
many. The substance of the shoe should be the 
same throughout, forming two purallei lines of up- 
per and under surface; in plain language, the heels, 
instead of being clubbed, as is too frequent, should 
be the exact thickness of the toe. Neither should 
the width at the heels diminish in the proportion it 
usually does; on the contrary, for a perfectly formed 
foot, the web should present an uniform width 
throughout. ; 

Varieties in form of foot, differences in size, weight, 
and uses of horses, will necessarily make deviations 
in the form and substance of shoes. The very shoe 
recommended, may be considered as a variation 


the feet generally perfect; but it is to be considered 
that there are but very few feet but what have un- 
dergone some unfavourable alteration in their form, 
which makes them very sensible to concussion. It 
is for this reason, therefore, that it is recommended, 
that a shoe be used, for general purposes, some- 
what wider and thicker than the common one... In 
weak, tender, flexible feet, it will be found particu- 
larly advantageous; and here the benefit of wide 
heels to the shoe will be most apparent. Good as 
the roads now are, pet most horses are occasionally 
subjected to travel on bad ones; some know no 
other: to these, the addition of one, or at the most, 
two ounces to each shoe, is nothing; but the ease 
to the horse and its superior covering, as well as 
support, is incalculable, In very young, very light, 
and very firm feet, the width and substance may 
be somewhat diminished at pleasure, and parficu- 
larly in situations where the roads are uniformly 
good; but a very long and extensive experience 
has assured us, that the shoe pourtrayed, is one well 
calculated to meet the ordinary purposes of travel- 
ling, and the present state of the art of borse shoe- 
ing. 

Fn improved shoe on the present plan, would be 
found to unite all the perfections of the modern 
English improvements, with some derived from our 
neighbours the French. What has since been called 
a seated shoe, was introduc- = 

ed by Osmer; but from the 9 <==—= 

obstinacy and ignorance of <= 
smiths, as it could not be 










< 


til revived by Clark, of == 
Edinburgh; by whom it was = 
patronized and recommend- 2 
ed. It finally was taken up 
by Moorcroft, and has ever ™™ : 
since attracted some attention, and continues to be 
forged in some shops where the work is superiorly 
done; ‘aud where the employers have liberalit 
enough to pay for such work, and judgment enow 

to discriminate between its advantages and those of 
the common shoe. If to this shoe were added the 
French mode of fastening it to the foot, we think, 
the improvement would almost shut out all others. 
On examining the figure, it will be seen that this 
shoe presents a flat surface opposed.to the nd; 
(a,) but a concave one towards the sole, (b;) but 
that this concavity does not begin, as in some seat- 
ed shoes, near the outer edge, but embraces two- 
thirds only of the web, leaving by this means a suf- . 
ficient surface for the crust: but this bevelling is 
not intended to reach the heels; it stops shert of 
them (c,) leaving the web at this part plane for the 
heels to rest upon. The great advantages of thie 
seating are, first, that as the crust rests on a flat 
surface instead of an inclined plane, as most of the 
common forged shoes presents, so its position is 
maintained entire, and the inclination to contrac- 
tion is in a great degree avoided. The pailing on 
of this shoe we would recommend to be after the 
French method, which consists in conical nail holes, 
punched with a square countersink, (d,) into whieh — 
are received conical nails (e,) which exactly fill up 
the countersink; by which means so long as any 
part of the base of the nail remains, the shoe must 
be held firmly on, and which is not the only advan- 
tage gained, for the nail holes being obliquely 
formed, and at some distance from the outer rim, 
act less detrimentally on the crust of the foot. 

To prepare the foot for the ication of the shoe, 
is also an important consideration. Avoid taking 
off more than one shoe at a time; otherwise the 
edges of the crust become broken away. Observe 
mah car are all carefully ere Let — 
rou ges of the crust be away; 
which, the sole should be pa until a 








web, should be quite even on the foot or hoof sur- 
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from what would be immediately necessary, were 


strong pressure with the thumb can produee some 
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yielding: too stronge a sole tends to heat and con- 
traction, too weak a one will not require paring.— 
In this paring, imitate the natural arch of the sole 
as sash as possible. The line of concavity should 
not begin, as it usually is made to do, from the ex- 
treme margin of the foot, but should begin from 
the inner line of the crust only; by which means 
the crust, or outer wall of the hoof, will have a 
firm bearing on the flat surface of the shoe. Let 
- no heated shoe be applied to correct the inequali- 
ties that may be left, unless it is for a moment, only 
to observe, but not burn them; but still more care- 
fully avoid putting a plane shoe on an uneven foot. 
The portion of sole between the bars and quar- 
ters should Le always pared out as the surest pre- 
ventive against corns. The heels also should be 
reduced to the general level of the foot, never al- 
lowing their hardness to serve as an excuse for 
being left; neither suffer the inner heel to be low- 
ered more than the outer. After all the rest has 
been done, the frog should be so trimmed as to re- 
main on an exact level with the returns of the heels, 
and no more. The custom of taking away the 
point or angle of the horny inflexions of the heels, 
under the false term of opening the heels, is to be 
carefully avoided. Let all these operations be per- 
formed with a drawing knife. The butteris should 
never be allowed to come near the foot of any horse 
but the largest and coarsest of the cart breed. 
(To be continued.) 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

August 19th, 1828. 
On motion—Resolved, “That the thanks of this 
society be presented to Mr. Horry, for his very able 
and scientific Address delivered this day, and that a 
copy be requested for publication,” which motion 

being seconded, was unanimously agreed to. 
Extract from the minutes. 
J. H. READ, Secretary, p. t. 


AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered in Charleston, before the Agricultural So- 
ciety of South Carolina, at its Anniversary Meet- 
ing, on Tuesday, the 19th August, 1828; by Exvtas 
Horry. 


Me. Presipent asp GENTLEMEN: 

It is with great diffidence that I address you on 
the present occasion; and this proceeds from the 
importance of the subject, and my inability to dis- 
cuss it according to its merits. I shall, however, in 
obedience to your pleasure, make the attempt, and 
trust to your indulgence. 

Of all the arts, Agriculture is doubtless the most 
useful and necessary. Asa science, it has always 
been considered the most important to the general 
welfare and interest of mankind, and, therefore, de- 
serves the peculiar attention of every nation. With 
it all other sciences are intimately connected; and 
in all ages, and more especially in modern times, it 
has been considered the best test of freedom, and of 
civilization. Agriculture is the foundation of man- 
ufactures, since the productions of nature are the 
materials of art. Commerce too, proceeds from ag- 
riculture, for the different climates of the earth hav- 
ing caused its productions to be various; exchanges 
suitable to the wants of its inhabitants are necessa- 
rily made. Men thereby lend their assistance to 
their fellow men, and a traffic is formed between na- 
tions, each rendering one to the other mutual bene- 
fits. Hence, commerce is founded through the me- 
dium of agriculture. An intercourse becoming con- 
stant, mankind gradually becomes civilized: and 
those nations have ever been deemed most huntane 
and wise as to their laws and institutions—most im- 
weg as to science, literature and arts—most po- 
ished as to manners, and refined in all the inter- 


course of social life—which have brought their ag- 
riculture to the greatest improvement, and have 
most successfully combined it with commerce.* 

It was my intention to have taken an historical 
view of agriculture, and its connection with com- 
merce and manufactures, from the earliest ages to 
the present time. But however profitable the re- 
search would have been to myself, [ found that the 
attempt would be a trespass on your patience; and 
that, although the subject may be worthy of a trea- 
tise, it could not be brought within the limits of an 
address. After the subversion of the Roman em- 
pire, the Feudal system became established every 
where, and Europe sunk into barbarism. Not only 
the arts of elegance, which minister to luxury, and 
are supported by it, but agriculture, as it had been 
practised by the Romans,and many of the useful 
arts, without which life can scarcely be considered 
as comfortable, were neglected, and in some instan- 
ces lost. The human mind, uncultivated and de- 
pressed, was cast into profound ignorance. This 
state of things continued till towards the close of 
the eleventh century. The Crusades undertaken to 
rescue the Holy Land out of the hands of Infidels, 
by bringing nations together, had a tendency to en- 
lighten the human mind; to rouse Europe from the 
lethargy in which it had long slumbered, and to in- 
troduce a change in government and in manners, 
and in favor of the arts. The Crusaders in their 
progress, marched through countries better cultivat- 
ed and more eivilized than their own, and thereby 
became acquainted with the agriculture, the pro- 
ductions, the arts, and the more polished and im- 
proved manners of other countries, and, particular- 
ly, of the east. ‘Those who lived to return to their 
homes, carried with them their acquirements; and 
these had an immediate influence on the state of 
property, of government, and of power in the differ- 
ent kingdoms of Europe. Charters and immunities 
were granted to cities and corporations, whereby a 
great body of people were released from servitude, 
and from all the arbitrary and grievous impositions 
to which their former vassalage had subjected them. 
‘Towns became small republics, governed by known 
and equal laws, and liberty was deemed an essential 
and characteristic part in their constitutions. 

This happy change was made to extend also to 
the country as well as to the cities, and roused all 
men from the inaction of their former wretched 
state. Industry revived, population increased, and 
commerce and agriculture became objects of atten- 
tion. ‘The husbandman, master of his own industry 
and secure of reaping for himself the fruits of his 
labour, became the farmer of the same fields where 
he had formerly toiled for another. But at this pe- 
riod literature was not, and could not be diffused. 
The art of printing was not discovered till during 
the fifteenth century; and what was taught and 
written, was composed in the Latin language, on 
metaphysics chiefly, and on subjects which rather 
confused than instructed the understandings of men. 
Happy, however, would it have been for Europe; 
happy would it have been for mankind, if these im- 
provements and changes which took place after the 
Crusades, could have been allowed to progress, aid- 
ed by the art of printing, invented at a subsequent 
period. But Europe and mankind were doomed for 
centuries, to a far different lot. Constant and deso- 
lating wars were to be waged: wars for aggrandize- 
ment and for conquest; for making all men to be of 
one mind in matters of religion; for fixing and estab- 
lishing equal balances of power; civil wars arising 
from ambition, and those carried on for the attain- 
ment of empire; and wars waged by the oppressed in 
the sacred cause of liberty. But it is not my inten- 
tion or my province to discuss any of those topics, 
or even to i, any thing relative to the discovery of 
America. History has recorded those events, and 





* See Note A. at the end. 
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terity. These wars completely ar d the pro 

of agriculture, and the rt pcr ded. ey eos 
ever considered well adapted for every species of 
agriculture; possessed fine meadows, a fertile soil 
and benignant climate. There agriculture was still 
attended to, particularly in Lombardy; but not in 
the spirit of former times. In many parts of Eu- 
rope, owing to those wars, lands wére considered 
the least costly of all gifts. This accounts for the 
large grants which were made to monasteries; and 
it is due to the monks, at least, to say of them, that 
a great part of Europe owes agricultural restoration 
tothem. The culture of arable lands became every 
where imperfect. In England, during the reign of 
Henry VIII. the country was depopulated, by aban- 
doning tillage, and throwing land into pasture — 
Good lands rented for one shilling the acre; meadow 
rented for double the price of arable land: but after 
a time, landholders found it necessary to augment 


will carry the name of tly are latest pos- 


their incomes, which were growing more and more . 


inadequate to their luxuries. This caused them to 
give more attention to agricultural concerns, and to 
perceive that a high price for produce, against which 
their less enlightened ancestors had been used to 
clamour, would bring much more into their coffers 
than it took away. They, therefore, drew their at- 
tention to tillage, which rewarded their expectations, 
and their lands rose in value.* 

During the reign of James I. considerable im- 
provements were made in most arts, and also some 
in agriculture, which was beginning to be esteemed 
the most beneficial of any; and a number of books 
and pamphlets treating on husbandry were then 
written. Books on agriculture were also published 
every where on the continent of Europe; but not- 
withstanding these publications, the improvements 
still progressed by such slow degrees, that towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, at the time of 
the first settlement of South Carolina, and when, in 
France, the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, b 
Louis “XIV. in 1685, caused many of the Fron 
protestants, the ancestor of a respectable portion 
of our community, to seek Carolina as an asylum 
from cruel and bigotted oppression; England and 
every other kingdom and state ta Wurope had not 
brought their agriculture to the perfe-tion at which 
it had arrived among the nations of the east parti- 
culatly in China, where drill husbaniry fied been 
long known, where all the different kinds of manure 
had long been carefully collected, and srjlfully dis- 
tributed, where the lands were irrigated arg Grain- 
ed in the most perfect manner, and abundast har- 
vests reaped. At that time, in England, and ayer 
most of Europe, the broad-cast‘husbandry was alone 
practised; and draining and irrigation were unskil- 
fully performed. At last, however, several eminent 
and learned men communicated their researches to 
the world, and laid the foundation of an improved 
state of agriculture.t 

The most important improvement was made by 
Mr. Jethro Tull, who was educated at one of the 
English universities, and admitted a Barrister of the 
Temple, towards the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century. During a tour of Europe, the at- 
tention of this gentleman was particularly directed 
to agricultural subjects. On his return to England 
from France and Italy, he took a farm in Berkshire, 
in order to pursue his plans of an improved cultiva- 
tion. His grand principle was, “That labour, con- 
tinual stirring the earth, and arrangement,” would 


supply the place of manure and of fallowing; and — 


raise more grain at a less expense. In 1731, he 
published ‘ta Specimen of his System,”—and in 
1733, ‘an Essay on Horsehoeing Husbandry,”— 
designed to introduce a new method of culture, 
whereby the produce of land will be increased, and 





* See Note B.at the end. 
{ See Note C.at the end. 
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the usual expense lessened, ‘lhe work also describes 
the instruments to be used agreeably to his new plan. 
What has been long called, and known to us by the 
name of “Drill Husbandry,” is founded upon this 
Jast work of Mr. Tull, and includes every method of 
sowing or planting seed in small furrows, drills or 
openings, in rows, at different distances, according 
to the nature and circumstances of all the soils and 
the crops, by suitable machinery, and in which the 
after-culture is performed by the use of “the horse- 
hoe,” of Mr. Tull, or other hoes or tools of a simi- 
lar kind, or acting on the same principle. Mr. ‘Tull 
did not live to see the effects of his system in Eng- 
land, after a fair trial of a number of years, for he 
died in 1740. His method of culture made but slow 
progress in England, because the farmers were at- 
tached to their old customs, and those who opposed 
the new system were industrious to prevent others 
from attempting its trial. But it met with different 
success in France, for as soon as copies of the book 
were there received, a translation was undertaken at 
one and the same time by three different, persons of 
consideration, without the knowledge of each other. 
Afterwards two of them put their papers into the 
hands of the third, Mr. Du Hamel du Monceau, of 
the Royal Academy at Paris, who published a trea- 
tise on the principles of Mr. Tull. In this treatise 
Mr. Du Hamel made a comparison between the old 
method of husbanery and the new. By his calcula- 
tion the profits arising from the new, were consider- 
ably more than double those of the old. According 
to him, the profits of twenty acres of land, for ten 
years, by the old method amounted to 3000 livres, 
equal to $562 our money, and by the new method to 
7650 livres, equal to $1434, making the prodigious 
difference of $372 in favor of the latter. 

Mr. Du Hamel’s book met with a very general 
circulation, and that, together with the improved 
editions of Mr. Tull’s work, afterwards published, in 
a great degree tended to form and establish, not- 
withstanding the futility of some of his positions, 
particularly that of manure being of no consequence, 
a new era in the history of agriculture, on the conti- 
nent of Europe as well as in England. But the same 
system, nearly, had been, for ages, almost the only 
one known and practised in Asia. In parts of India, 
it has always been used in the culture of almost 
every kind of grain, planted in that extensive and 
fertile country, avd in the growth of hemp, tobacco, 
cotton, and ever of the castor-oil plant. It is assert- 
ed also on the authority of travellers, and from the 
best sources of information, that in Arabia, China 
and Japan, where the cultivation of the earth has 
undergone no changes for thousands of years, they 
not only drill, but dibble corn of every description. 
The antiquity, therefore, of the system must be ad- 
mitted; though it cannot be denied but that Mr. 
Tull, who was a man of letters, and therefore, most 
probably, had read respecting the agriculture of the 
east, introduced it into England, and thence it was 
extended to the continent of Europe and to Ameri- 
ca. My opinion is, that so far as extends to the 
culture of rice, and of indigo when a staple, and al- 
so of some of the small grains, the drill husbandry 
has, mostly if not always, been practised in South 
Carolina. 

I have never heard, except for experiment, of rice 
being planted otherwise than in rows or trenches.— 
I can remember that indigo was thus planted; and I 
am induced to believe that Mr. Tull’s system was as 
generally known in the British American Colonies 
— to our revolutionary war, as in most parts of 

ngland,and that it came into practice in them 
sooner or more 


een than in that country; for 
prior to the revo 


ution most of the sons of wealthy 


agriculturists particularly those of the south, were 
edueated in England, and on their return home, 
they brought with them such means of information 
and of improvement as would render the most es- 
sential services to their native country, and the best 





written books and treatises imparting information on 
all branches of knowledge.* 





Nores. 


A. 

Agriculture takes its origin in the remotest anti- 
jaity. All nations, ancient and modern, have re- 
ed it as the basis of population, and of their 
prosperity. Mankind, however, has always at first 
shewn a disinclination to exchange the savage, for 
civilized life, and the introduction of agricultural 
pursuits among a savage people has never been ac- 
complished without some extraordinary interposi- 

tion. 

In the early stages of society, after man had pas- 
sed the toils and hazards of the hunter’s state, he 
must have found in the pastoral also—although he 
became less exposed to dangers and to hardships, 
and was more certain of his subsistence—that his 


‘herds and flocks were liable to innumerable acci- 


dents, and that he and they might at once be reduc- 
ed to the miseries of famine. It became natural, 
therefore, for him to think of means, whereby he 
may with more certainty subsist, and procure the 
necessarias of life. His attention would immediate- 
ly be turned to the earth, and in obedience to the 
command of the Almighty Father of the universe, 
he would proceed to cultivate it; and experience 
would prove to him, that by due cultivation, the soi! 
would produce in abundance fruit and grain for his 
nourishment; but that without his labour, the natu- 
ral fertility of the soil, the warmth of the sun and 
the revolutions of the seasons would be in a great 
measure unavailing. 

The agriculture of the earliest ages must have 
been extremely simple; for the progress of the art 
has ever been slow, and in most countries it has 
been by degrees almost imperceptible. ‘lhe imple- 
ments for opening and turning the soil, must have 
been at first, of the rudest kind; and they could not 
have been made without some knowledge of the 
metals. 

The records of holy writ, however, inform us, 
that before the deluge, the art of forging metals 
had been discovered, and that there were workmen 
in brass andiron. Agricultural instruments of some 
kinds, made of one or both of those metals, might, 
therefore, have been in use before that great event; 
and even a plough might not have been unknown to 
the antedeluvians. Agriculture once eifectually 
commenced may proceed of itself, under the impul- 
ses of its own creation. An increase of population 
will require and occasion an increase of supplies.— 
Necessity will force industry; and industry will find 
inducement in the advantages incident to the acqui- 
sition of property in the civilized state. ‘Thus a pro- 
gressive agriculture, and a progressive population 
ensue, and the one becomes the natural consequence 
of the other. Agriculture may exist and progress to 
a certain extent, even under a bad government, 
subject to tyranny and oppression. But that extent 
would be no further than to supply actual wants, 
and to sustain the population of the country. ‘The 
labour to accomplish this would most probably be 
performed by one class or caste of society. Ina 
country so situated, agriculture would not improve 
after a certain period: the end being accomplished, 
improvement would cease. Such a country would 
also be occasionally subject to want and to misery. 
‘The husbandman would naturally cultivate the grain 
which the earth would yield abundantly with the 
smallest labour,—and, whenever from the vicissi- 
tudes of seasons his crop should fail, he and all who 
depended on his exertions would inevitably be re- 
duced to famine, 

Observations applicable to agriculture and to 
those countries situated in the finest climates, and 





* See Note D. 





which possess the most luxuriant and productive 
soils, may be carried to a very great extent; espe- 
cially if they be applied to their laws for the pro- 
tection of property, and the manners and customs 
of the people. But reflections on these topics, I 
shall consider as foreign to my present purpose. 


B. 

The exportation of corn had been prohibited; and 
it was not till the 5th year of Elizabeth’s reign, that 
it was allowed; and Camden observes, that agricul- 
ture, immediately after that permission was granted 
received new life and vigour. But during the next 
reign, Mr. Hume, in his history, says that the nation 
was still dependant on foreigners for daily bread; 
and there was a regular importation from the Baltic, 
as well as from France, and if it ever stopt, the bad 
consequences were sensibly felt. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh computed that two millions (of pounds ster- 
ling, I suppose,) went out at one time for corn. 


Cc. 

The publication of the “Anatomy of Plants,” by 
Grew, contributed to enlarge the views and extend 
the inquiries concerning the nature of vegetation 
and the food of plants. After the restoration of 
Charles II. Evelyn inspired his countrymen with a 
desire of reviving the study of agriculture. He was 
followed by Ducket, the learned Ray, Dugdale, aad 
several other authors; all of whom aided in the re- 
covery of the art of cultivation, and some improve- 
ments were introduced by them. The Royal Socie- 
ty, which had been established in 1662, now contri- 
buted still more to its advancement, and served as a 
focus for collecting and recording valuable materials 
on the nature of vegetation, and the principles of 
agriculture, as well as other subjects. About the 
commencement of the last century, additions and 
improvements were made. Bradley reduced the 
facts on vegetation into a more systematic order; 
and Miller contributed very materially, by the pub- 
lication of his dictionary, as well as of his other 
valuable works. This dictionary was, and now is, 
considered the most celebrated work of its kind, and 
may be said to have laid the foundation of ai! the 
horticultural taste and knowledge in Europe, and 
afterwards in America. The last edition of this 
great work, published during the life of the author, 
was that of 1768, and in it the nomenclature and style 
of Linrzus was followed, instead of that of Tourne- 
fort. Linnaeus has remarked, that Miller’s was a 
botanical as well as porticultural dictionary; and it 
is admitted that it proygd a powerful means of intro- 
ducing a taste for scientific botany, amongst those 
who at first had recourse to it merely as cultiva- 
tors. 


Besides, in most of the libraries formed and col- 
lected by gentlemen prior to the revolution, copies 
of Mr. ‘Tuil’s essay were generally to be found; and 
though the horse-hoe was not used, on account of it 
being impracticable to do so at that time; yet the 
drill system was pursued with other hoes, deemed 
more suitable to the soil, and with ploughs and other 
implements, 

( To be continued.) 





GRASSES. 
Columbia, S. C., September Sth, 1828. 
J. S. Skier, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—In your most interesting paper, the 
American Farmer, I perceive in No. 23, vol. 10th, 
22d of August last, an article on artificial grasses 
adapted to the southern states, signed D., dated 
Richmond, Va., July 28th, by which it appears that 
Mr. D. has received a letter from a “distinguished 
gentleman of South Carolina, lamenting the total 
destitution in his section of the coungry of all valu- 
able grasses,” &c. - 





This gentleman is certainly mistaken, unless he 
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~ lives in a part of the state I am totally unacquaint- 


ed with. It is true that we must manage our grass 
lands differently from what is done in more northern 
climates; but it is also true that besides very valu- 
able exotic grasses that may be cultivated with ad- 
vantage, we have many native ones which can, with 
a little trouble, be made very profitable; and among 
these there are several kinds that in no degree 
yield to any of those cultivated at the north. I 
believe it is perfectly true that we can, in the 
southern states, obtain hay of a quality equal, and 
most probably superior, and at an expense less than 
can be done at the north. We must also admit that 
our agricultural habits have hitherto been opposed 
to our successes in this respect; or rather, that we 
never have considered the subject properly, or at- 
tended to it in a manner worthy of it. 
this most satisfactorily, I shall state what Mr. R.a 
very respectable neighbour of mine, has been doing 
for several years, by noticing what he has particu- 
larly done this year. - 

There is no planter in this state, but what knows 
erab or crop grass, (Digitaria sanguinalis,) and also 
the crow-foot grass, (Eleusine indica,) and that both 
these make excellent hay, particularly the latter; 
and also that there is no need of sowing either of 
thém, and that they will invariably grow more or 
less abundantly, according to the quality of the 
land, after a summer ploughing. 

Mr. R. obtained last week from four acres of 
land, only of middling quality, twenty thousand 
pounds of crow-foot grass hay; and he bas another 
lot of about the same size which will produce, pro- 
bably, about the same quantity. There is no kind 
of doubt as to the quality of this hay. It is very 
fragrant and very nutritious, and both horses and 
eattle eat it most greedily. 

{ beg, sir, you will take notice that this great crop 
of hay is a second crop this year off the same land, 
from which was cut, Jast June, a great crop of oats. 
Now, to obtain such crops, Mr. R. manures his 
land pretty highly with stable manure; gets a first 
crop of Indian corn; this is followed by a crop of 
small grain; rye, wheat, barley, or oats; an@ after 
the latter is off the ground, which is about the end 
of June, he gives his land a good ploughing, and 
has it rolled with a heavy roller to smooth it; and 
he lets it stand till about this time, when he mows 
his grass and cures it. Where can such a crop of 
hay be procured at a cheaper rate? It is remarka- 
ble, that if the land is ploughed as early as the lat- 
ter end of May, (which maysbe done if rye, barley 
or wheat is the first crop,®crab grass will chiefly 
come up; but if as late as the last of June or be- 
ginning of Jv!y, crow-foot grass will come up al- 
most exclusively—and this is the better grass of the 
two, 

The present crop of Mr. R. is the crow-foot, 
which was from two to two and a half feet high, (1 
measured it myself.) This grass is most undoubted- 
ly excellent, and it contains so much saccharine 
matter, that I have no doubt sugar might be extract- 
ed from it. This grass will grow on all qualities of 
dry land, and more particularly on a light sandy 
soil. Every farmer has it, then, in his power to 
have such crops of it as Mr. R., by using the same 
means. This being the case, why should we envy 
our northern neighbours their permanent meadows, 
or their other cultivated grasses? But we have low 
grounds also well calculated for meadows, properly 
so called, and in these a great number of native 
grasses grow with the utmost luxuriance, and many 
of them make excellent fodder. 1 know but few of 
them by name; some of them, however, will be 
found among the Panicums, the Paspalums, (in dry 
and also in wet land,) the Agrattis, the Poas, &c. 

This productiveness of our cultivated lands in 
erab and crow-foot grasses, without either being 
sown, is not however, a new discovery. It has been 


To prove f 


has been attempted. I have seen Several papers at 
different times in the American Farmer, to which | 
beg leave to refer your readers. Some of them 
will be found in vol. 3, pages 212-224, in vol. 4, 
page 412, &c. 
It is undoubtedly desirable that the agricultural 
societies in this state should direct some experi- 
ments on the culture of many of our native grasses; 
and [ think it very probable that some of them 
would prove as valuable as the justly celebrated 
Guinea grass, or even in some respects more s0, on 
account of their being suited to our soils and cli- 
mate, 
I am, very respectfully, dear sir, 

Your obed’t serv’t, 

N. HERBEMONT. 





(From the Reporter.) 
SHEEP. 


Feeling a lively interest in the prosperity of the 
sheep business in this country, having a flock myself, 
[ have thought proper to communicate the follow- 
ing facts and observations to the public, with a 
view to excite inquiry and elicit information in 
relation to that disease which has carried off so 
many of these useful animals during the present 
season. 

Some time in February last, I looked at a flock 
of yearling lambs, (about 200 in number,) belong- 
ing to J. R. which I had se@n late in the fall; at 
that time they were in a thriving condition. In 
February, when I examined them, several had died 
and the remainder were very poor, and a general 
cough prevailed among them, which increased with 
a shrill sound, a dull and heavy appearance, and 
extreme emaciation. Some time after, I dissected 
a sheep of this flock, which had fallen a victim to 
the disease. I commenced at the cardia, (pit of 
the stomach,) and cut obliquely backward, in the 
direction of the diaphragm on both sides, more 
than half way toward the spine or backbone; thence 
to the pelvis on both sides, so that I couid have a 
complete view of the contents of the abdomen. | 
found no adipose matter. I continued my exami- 
nation about the region of the colon; but found no 
inflammation, nor any other morbid appearance, 
until | came to the duodenum; it contained nothing 
but a little yellow, greenish slime, the duodenum 
somewhat inflamed, but the liver quite sound. | 
then passed the knife between the ribs and carti- 
lages which connect the ribs with the sternum, 
which I removed. I dissected the pleura and ex- 
posed both lobes of the lungs. They were indu- 
rated and inflamed from the extremity, more than 
half way to the bifurcation of the trachea or 
windpipe. I opened the pericardium, but saw no 
morbid appearance. I then laid the lungs open, 
and in the cellular substance of the lungs and in 
the bronchial vessels there were a multitude of 
worms about as thick as a linen thread, and from 
one to six inches in length, exceedingly sharp point- 
ed at one end, and that end of achestnut brown co- 
lour, the rest of it of a pale white colour. Ina day 
or two after, I dissected another sheep while it was 
yet warm, and found the appearance precisely the 
same, only that the worms were alive: in the other 
they were dead. I directed Scotch snuff to be given 
to the sheep which seemed to be diseased, on their 
food morning and evening, and tar and sulphur 
once a day. They appeared to improve in health 





Notes. Diaphragm—The muscles which separate the 
chest from the abdomen. 

Adipose—Fatty matter. 

Colon—One of the large intestines. 

Duodenum—One of the small intestines. 

Sternum—The breast bone. 

Pleura—The lining membrane of the chest. 


immediately. ‘The same application was used in a 
neighbouring flock, and apparently with good ef- 
fect. Whether it is a remedy for the disease J will 
not undertake to decide, as but one or two experi- 
ments have been made; but it may be deserving a 
further trial. Woot Grower. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN FOR OCTOBER. 


This is the last month for finishing all material 
sowing and planting before winter. A few articles 
only are to be sowed, but several planted and prick- 
ed, some for winter supply, and others to stand the 
winter for early and principal crops, next spring 
and summer. At this season, likewise, several pre- 
sent crops will require to have a thorough clearing 
from all autumnal weeds; others earthing up, and 
some a peculiar winter dressing. 

Sowing is now required in only three articles for 
early production next spring and summer, viz: peas, 
lettuces, and radishes; and smail salading for pre- 
sent supply. 

Planting must now be completely finished in all 
or most of the following crops: celery, endive, cab- 
bage-coleworts, cauliflowers, brocoli, borecole, gar- 
lic, shalots, rocombole, mint, balm, beans, &c., and 
several plants forseed, as cabbage, savoys, carrots, 
onions, parsnips, red beet, turnips, &c. 

Aromatic plants, in beds and borders, should now 
have a thorough cleaning and dressing, if not done 
in the preceding month, cutting away all decayed 
stalks of the plants, hoeing off all weeds, digging 
between some that stand distant, others close grow- 
ing, and spreading earth from the alleys over the 
surface of the plants. 

Jerusalem artichokes may now be dug up for use, 
and towards the Jatter end of the month all may 
be taken up for keeping in sand the winter. ‘ 

Cut down the stems of the asparagus in the beds 
of the last spring, hoe off the weeds, dig the alleys, 
and some of the earth over the beds, * 

Plant out, finally, some of the strongest cabbage 
plants, sowed in August, two or three feet distance, 
or some closer to cut young. Plant also for cole- 
worts a foot distant for spring. 

Your main spring sowed creps of carrots being 
now arrived at full growth, take them up towards 
the latter end of the month, for steeping in sand 
all winter. Cut the tops off close cleaned from the 
earth, and, when quite dry, let them be carried un- 
der cover, and placed in dry sand, or light dry 
earth; a layer of sand and carrots alternately.— 
Young carrots of the autumn sowing in July and 
August, clear from weeds, and thin where too close; 
the former sowings for present use, or young winter 
carrots, the latter for spring. Large carrots for 
seed, plant in rows two feet distance. 

Manure your grounds, where it is required, with 
rotten dung of old hot beds, especially where the 
hand-glass crop of cauliflowers and early cabbages 
are intended. Dig ground for present planting 
with proper crops of the season, and also at oppor- 
tunities, ridge vacant ground to lie fallow, and im 
prove for future sowing and planting. 

Continue to tie up full grown plants of endive in 
dry weather, every week to blanch. Plant endive 
for the last late crop, in a warm border, to stand 
till spring. ‘ 

Hoe cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, savoys, and 
turnip-cabbage, cutting up clean all the weeds, and 
drawing earth to the stems of the young plants.— 
Likewise hoe winter spinach, thin the plants, and 
destroy all the weeds. 

Horse-radish is now at full growth to be dug up 
for use as wanted, by trenching along each row to 
the bottom of the upright roots, cutting them off 
close to the bottom, leaving the old stools for future 








abtained, occasionally, and I believe every time it 


Bronchial vessels—Air vessels. 
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Lattuces of the two last months sowing must now 
be plented in warm south rg” in some dry 
corner sheltered from the easterly winds, five or six 
inches distance, to stand for next spring, and an 
early summer crop. 

Parsnip: being ngw at their full growth, dig up a 
quantity, aad lay them in the sand, in the same 
manner as directed for carrots. . 

Potatoes, which have now arrived at their full 


growth, may de al! dug up, and housed in some dry it the same as in the preparation of ordinary 


close place, thickly covered with straw, from the 
air and moisture, to keep all winter, till spriog or 
summer. 

The winter crop of spinach should now be well 
cleared from weeds, by hoeing or. hand-weeding, 
and the plants thinned, where too thick, to four 
inches distance, or left close, and thinned out as 
wanted for use, now and in winter, &c. 

Seed plants of several sorts should now be plant- 
ed, as cabbage, savoys, of the full cabbage di- 
vested of the large leaves, and put in by trenching 
them down to their heads, two feet distance; as also 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, and red beet, all of full 
growth; cutting the tops off near the crown, and 
planting them two feet distance, with the heads one 
or two inches under the surface of the earth. Also 
the largest dried onions planted in rows the same 
distance by a foot in the row,and three or four 





PLUMS. 


Tue Preparation OF Prunes. 
Mr. EpiTor: 

As some of your readers are anxious, I know, to 
Jearn tne process of making prunes, I send you the 
following description of it,extracted from the French 
books.* It is, you will perceive, exceedingly sim- 
ple, and may be practised to any extent in this coun- 
try. Skill and industry might, doubtless, make it 
as profitable a business here as in Europe. 

“The plums must be gathered with the hand, 
when perfegtly ripe. They cannot be too sound; 
and such as fall or are punctured by insects should be 
rejected. Arrange them on plates or sheets of iron 
so as not to touch one another, and put them in an 
oven after the bread has been taken out. While 
there turn and move them occasionally. When be- 
come cool, pack them compactly in boxes and se- 
cure them from moisture. If they are not dry 
enough when withdrawn from the oven, place them 
in the sun; for it would render them too dry and 
hard, to subject them to the heat of an oven a se- 
cond time. In choosing prunes, prefer those that 
are new, soft and fleshy. They will keep upwards 
of two years.” 

“Prunes may be made of almost every sort of 
plum that is eaten, But those that are congjdered 
the best for the purpose, are the gros damas de 
Tours, the impériale violette,t and the impératrice 
violette.{” 





*Lécole du Jardin Fruitier, par M. De La Bretonnerie, 
revised and augmented by the author of the Bon Jar- 
dinier.—Paris, 1808, two volumes. 

Cours complet au Dictionnaire Universel d’ Agriculture 
Pratique, &c., by the 4bbé Rozier; revised, corrected and 
augmented by eighteen persons, in 7 vols.—Paris, 1815. 

t The gros damas de Tours (large damask of Tours,) 
is not mentioned, at least under its French name, in 
Mr. Prince’s catalogue. What its English name is, 
therefore, 1 do not know. It is thus described in the 
books already referred to: the tree grows to a large 
size, and is apt, when a standard, to drop its flowers; 
the fruit is rather long, of a moderate size; has a deep 
violet skin, floured, sour, and adhering to the flesh; the 
flesh is yellowish, almost white, fine grain and firm; the 
juice is sugary, and has the liar flavour of the da- 
mask plums. It is added, that if the skin, which will 
bot separate from the flesh, did n6t communicate to it 
a disagreeable smell, this plum would be excellent. 

{In the books referred to, impériale violette, and the 





There is an 
they are called; 
ly, and almost | 
Prince’s Catalog 
very fine sweet fruit. 


first. made, the perdrigon plum is ‘steeped in hot 
water to loosen the skin, then peeled, and then split 
open to remove the stone.” ‘The rest of the pro- 


s; that is, the drying in an oven and in the 
sun, and the: packing away in tight boxes. The 
only difference is,I should suppose, that less heat 
must be applied to the brignoles than to prunes. 
Besides the vari preserves and sweatmeats 
that are composed of plums, the French peasantry 
make a liquor of the wild plum, by crushing it in 
water and letting it ferment. AMATEUR. 





WINE AND SILK. 


There is, perhaps, no country in the world where 
the vine grows more luxuriantly and abundantly 
than in North Carolina—and mulberry trees of the 
largest and finest growth are to be found every 
where in our state. It is a matter of Astonishment 
that all our farmers do not make wine, af least, if 
not silk. A farmer in South Carolina, last year, 
from four acres of land, sold wine to the amount of 
$2,400, A few of our farmers have small vineyards, 
but we would like toysee it become general—for if 
cheap wine could bibobatitated for the miserable 
whiskey that is now doing so much injury in our 
country, it would have a most happy effect. Not 
only would its extensive culture give a greafer scope 
to agricultural industry, but it would yield a greater 
revenue to planters, by far, than our present crops. 
One of our most respectable farmers in the vicinity 
of Newbern, last year, succeeded perfectly well in 
raising silk worms, and has on his estate a grove of 
300 mulberry trees. [Newbern Sentinel. 


> 





AMERICAN®GRAPES. 
J. S. Sxuxner, Ese. Halifax, N. C., Sept. 10, 1828. 
. Sir,—I-send you enclosed some grape seed; the 
vine grows in a small island of Roanoke, a few miles 
above the Gfeat falls. It is surely the only vine of 
the kind in the state, perhaps in the world. I have 
had all the islands carefully examined, and another 
cannot be found. Its colour is purple, about one- 
third larger than the common grape of the wood, 
slightly elongated, a difference in shape that distin- 
guishes it from all others; in its flavour it is unri- 
valled, and when eaten diffuses a most grateful per- 
fume. I prefer it tothe Scuppernong. How it may 
succeed as a wine grape, no one can say; but for 
the table it equals the best French grapes. 
The late Gen. Allen Jones found a vine of the 
same kind in an adjacent island, about thirty years 
since, which he removed* to his garden, where it 
throve well and bore luxuriantly, but at his death, 
which happened a few years after, it was lost. That 
from which I send you the seed has been known for 
some years to the Trappers on the river; who de- 
scribed it to mie as being of the same kind with the 
one found by Gen. Jones, For three years I failed 
to get some of the fruit; this season I got a few 
bunches, when its fine flavour and rarity determined 
me to propagate it both by seed and cuttings, and 
theongh you to offer them to those who wish to cul- 
tivate the finest vige of this, and I believe of any 
country. 
Yours, respectfully, 
A. J. DAVIE. 
P.S. General Jones called it the Perfume Grape. 
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in Prince’s catal 
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ration of plums, in which | At the proper season | wi 
. “For them are used chief-| but a single small vine. 
ely, the white perdrigon, (see| rectly placed in rich alluvial soil—they will come 
, plums, No. 103,) which is aj up next spring. 
At the village of Brignoles,| rections how to put up the cutting 
in Provence, in France, where this preparation was| rect them, 


described as separate plums; but 
(No. 46, plums,) they are both in- . 
Perhaps the impériale violette may be} Corresponding Secretary of the Maryland Society for 


nd you cuttings; it is 
se seed* should be di- 


I should be glad to have some di- 
nd how to di- 
My grandfather, the late Gen, Jones, who was the 
first botanist of the southern states, and curious 
both in shrubs and vines, considered this as the 
finest grape in his collection, and he had a a 
variety. 5 





- Philadelphia, 9th mo., 12th, 1828. 
Frienp J. S. SKINNER, 
Enclosed are a few seed of a large native grape. 
The berries are about three inches in cireum- 
ference; their colour, when fully ripe, (which is now 
e case,) is black. They grow aboutyten miles 
south of Philadelphia, near the town of Woodbury. 
I have sent 5 om seed into the state of New York, 
about 1° 49 fiorth of Philadelphia, and wish some 
to be planted at a similar distance to the south.— 
Please to have some of them planted near Balti- 
more, and the balance planted about 1° 45 south of 
Philadelphia; with a request that if they should ® 
succeed, a description of the fruit may be f 
warded to us. 
Respectfully, thine, &c. ' 
SAMUEL WEBB. 


oe 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


LARD LAMPS. 

Mr. SKINNER, Elkten, Sept. 22, 1828. 
Impressed, as [ am, that but a very small portion 
of the inhabitants of our country are acquainted 
with the great convenience and economy of Lard 
Lamps, and conceiving that a word or two on that 
subject may subserve the interesis of all classes of 
society, I cannot refrain from requesting a- brief 
place in your usefal journal, as the most proper 
0 mmunication on subjects touching our 


rgan of 
cogipon oncerns. 
~~ % to me perfectly demonstrable, that a 
saving of five hundred per cent. The, be effected by 
a 


the use of such a lamp as I sh ow describe, in 
the place of candle light on some occasions. ‘Take 
a common sized tea-cup, or any similar vessel, and 
fill it with lard; thenttake a scrap of paper and twist 
it tightly in the middle, so as to make a small point 
project up about three quarters of an inch fora 
wick; then cut the paper round, so as to lie in the 
cup, covered about a quarter or half inch deep 
with the lard, leaving a slight projection of the lit- 
tle wick from the centre. ‘Thus you have a lam 
that will last three whole nights in succession. It 
is simple, is within the power of any family to ob- 
tain, and for burning all night in the chimney of a 
sick room, is infinitely to be preferred to candle 
light, as it is so much cheaper. Now to the proof. 
The cup thus filled, will contain less than 4 Ib. of 
hog’s lard at 10 cents per pound—say for _ ets. 
three nights, ° . A ; ; . 02 
To come at the cost of one night, deduct 
that of two nights, : : ° .01 1-8 























0 2-3 
Which shows the cost of light for a whole night, say 
nine hours, to be only two-thirds of a cent--at 
which rate such a light, burning all night every 
night, would only cost, for a whole year, $2 434 
cents. Now to show the difference netwseatan® 
and candle light, in point of cost, it is oply We- 
cessary to proceed as foliows, viz: it requires three 





[* They have been handed over to Doctor Monkur, 








| what he calls (No. 19,) the purple egg or red imperial. 
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candles of nines to the pound to burn one night, 
(say nine hours,) whichpat 12 cents per 


pound,is . ‘ P ‘ : .04 
At which rate, the use of that much 
candle lighs per night for a whole 
year, amotnts to . . - 1460 
In order to ascertain the difference, 
deduct cost of lard light, 2.43 1-3 
$12.16 2-3 


Which shows a difference of just five hundred per 
cent. 
Now, admitting that there are six hundred fami- 
lies in this county, which I believe is quite within 
the actual number, and supposing each family to 
use that quantity of light per night, it 
amounts in the use of candle light to $8760.00 
But in that of the lard light, to only 1460.00 


Shewing the enormous waste of $7300.00 
So that as small sands form the mountain, and eco- 
nomy is said to be wealth, perhaps it would be as 
well to keep our top-eye open a little sharper to- 
ward those smaller items of family expenses. 

FRANKLIN. 


N. B. [t appears to me that the above light may 
be adapted to many purposes; such as coarse sew- 
ing, carpentering, shoe-making, &c. 





THE PLACE OF REST. 


I am weary of life, I am tired of the earth, 

Of its dark sorrows and boisterous mirth, 

Of its changeful scenes, its uncertain joys, 

Its wo that frowns, and its pleasure that cloys, 
Of its dreams that delude the youthful breast:— 
—W ould that I could find me a place of rest! 


I sought in a land far beyond the sea, 

Where the flowers came forth in radiancy, 

Where shone the clearest and sunniest sky; 

But, alas! I found that the flowers would die, 

That clouds would o’ershadow the heaven’s blue 
breast; 

And I left it,—for me *twas no place of rest! 


I returned again to the spot of my birth; , 

But change had come on its cheerful hearth; 

Some were now wanderers o’er the far wave, 

Some were at peace in the lonely grave: 

There were still some hearts that were not estrang- 
ed; 

But, except their affections, all things were changed! 


There were voices beloved, but the tremulous tone 

Told of the years that bad over them gone; 

There were brows that, scarce touched by time’s 
darkening wing, 

Looked like the lingering flowers of spring; 

There were smiles—but they only shone on decay, 

Like the fading light on the dying day. 


There were heads with whose sunny clustering hair 

Was mingled the early snow of care; 

T — eyes,—but where was their once bright 
ue? 

A mist of tears had come over their blue; 

Ob! I brook’d not to look on such altered things, 

And I stayed not there my wanderings. 


I went to fair cities, and in the crowd 

I mingled awhile with the gay and the proud; 

I strove to be happy, I strove to smile, 

But the days pass’d heavily on the while; 

And though every hour with mirth was fraught, 
It bore not within it the peace I sought. 


1 fled away into solitude, 

I hoped to find quiet by mountain and wood; 
But, alas! when the spirit would use its wings, 
And mingle with grand and glorious things, 
*Tis fetter’d by clay to its mortal sphere: 





I sat me down ‘neath the mi 
The bright stars sparkled li 
Before me lay the mighty de 
Still murmuring on in its peace p— 

And [ thought, as I looked on its heaving breast, 
“There is, indeed no place of rest!” 


But there came a still small voice through the 
gloom, 
“Thing of the dust! return thee home; 
Is it thine to repine at the will of Him 
Before whom yon glorious stars are dim? 
Pray that sins may be forgiven; 
Hope for a resting-place in heaven.” 
Marr Anne Browne. 










Why are the ladies like stage-drivers?—Because 
they generally secure the mails, 
" When is a door not a door?—When it is a-jar. 











HUNTING. 
The season is at hand, when 


*‘At the sound of the horn 
We rise in the morn, 
And waken the woggls as we thunder along, 
Yoix, yoix, tally ho! 
After Reynard we go, 
While echo on echo redoubles the song; 
We waken the woods as we thunder along, 
Tally ho, tally ho, 
After Reynard we go, 
While echo on-echo redoubles the song.” 


At Washington the campaign has opened with 
good sport on the gray ground. Their pack is 
young but of the best blood, being chiefly from 
Terret’s old Ruler and broken-leg Ratler, (alias 
Old Industry,) and from Spring, from the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and the late celebrated Juno. 
The young dogs have been entered with the advan- 
tage of an early taste of blood, always to be had 
where gray foxes abound. 

According to recollection of the old pack, says an 
honorary member, and the young dogs to be enter- 
ed this season, the District Ulub Pack, counts thus: 
Hickory—out of Spring by Ratler. 
Leader—Juno by Ruler. 

Maria—Ditto by Ditto. 

Morgan—Spring by Ratler. 

Rat—Ditto by Ditto. 

Blue-cap--Juno by Ruler. 

Nettle—Ditto by Ditto. 

Juno—Ditto by Ditto. 

Sting—Ditto by Ditto. 

—— a white dog from Fort Washington. 

Slim, 

Sportsman, 

Cesar, 

Tyro, 

Ranger, : 

And, though last not least, old True Penny, alias 





—Rest there was none for my bosom here. 


w. 





Mr. SKINNER, Warrenton, Sept. 23, 1818. 


Sir: The liberal spirit evinced by your asocia- 
tion for the improvement of the breed of blooded 
horses induces me to forward you, for publication 
in “The Farmer,” a correct account of the 


WARRENTON, N. ©. RACES. 
Last year of the Subscription, Fall Meeting, Septem- 
ber, 1828. 

Tuesday, 16th.—Jockey Club Subscription, first 
choice of tickets $10 each, to the amount of ¢200— 
; mile heats, course 7 yards ‘over a mile, and very 

eavy. 

J. MM. West’s s. g. Pawnee, by Shawnee, , 

4 ys. old—83 Ib. . 

J. J. Harrison’s gr. h. Geo. M‘Duffie, 2¢e 

Time—\1st h. 4m.2 sec. 2d h. 4 m. $4. 

1st mile in 2d heat, 1 m. 57 sec. won easily. 

Wednesday, 17th.—A purse of $100 in money, 
given by the proprietor, and the balance of the su 
scription, $260, in doubtful tickets to close the sub- 
= Mile heats, best three in five, distance 90 

ards, . 
Mi J. Harrison’s b. m. Susan Robinson, 12 11 

by Sir Hal, 5 ys. old, 107 Ib. b 
Jos. K. Bullock’s gr. f. by Sir Archie,?y» , 9 » 

$ ys. old, 83 Ib. * 
Wa. M. West’s b. c. by Sir Archie, distanced. 

The winner ran two miles with her rider for the 
first heat. The 2d heat was won by about the hips. 
bg $d to the point of the shoulders. The 4th ea- 
sily. 

TTime—tst h. 1. 57. 2dh. 1. 58. Sd h. 1. 59, 
4th h.2 m. 1 sec, The gray filley is considered a 
very promising 3 ys. old, being large and evincing 
both great speed and capital bottom. She was evi- 
dently in bad order and badly rode. 

The first day was memorable for a melancholy 
accident happening to Mr. James Boyd, a promising 
and wealthy young gentleman, who was thrown from 
his horse and killed as he was returning from the 
race course to the village. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES SOMERVELL, 
One of the Stewards. 





(Items from late English papers.) 


Tue Oaxs.—It is considered a curious’ coinci- 
dence, that the winner of the Oaks was ridden by J. 
Day, the second horse by W. Day, and the third by 
S. Day. A wag remarked that, although the race 
only occupied two minutes and forty seconds, in the 
winning, it was a work of three Days! 


Foor Race on THE Roopee at Cuester.— Che- 
shire against Flintshire.—A match for 110 a-side, dis- 
tance 160 yards,came off on the race course at Ches- 
teron Monday afternoon, between Samuel, eldest son 
of Mr. Joseph Lewis, who keeps the Inn at Coat- 
brook, near Tarporley, and Edward Davies of 
Hope, in the county of Flint. Both the men (nei- 
ther of whom had ever been beaten) had already 
obtained some local celebrity; Davies having beat 
the HgJt and Wrexham runners, and Lewis being 
well known among his neighbours, Delamere For- 
esters, as nothing but a good one, and having among 
other feats let Admiral Tollemache into a secret, by 
beating an Epsom runner whom the gallant Admi- 
ral brought down to compete with this young For- 
ester. The friends of both parties were each very 
confident of success; and the Welshmen were back- 
ing their countryman freely at 4 to 3, and 6 to 4, 
with plenty of takers. ‘The men made an excellent 
start, by signal, each setting off at the top of his 
speed. After the first fifteen yards there was nota 
shadow of a chance; it was all Lombard street to 
Rag Fair on Lewis. - He darted a head about four 
or five yards and maintained that superiority, occa- 
sionally turning rotind upon his opponent and urg- 





Industry, alias Old broken-leg Ratler. 





ing him to mend his pace! He ran the distance in 
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15 seconds; and if the ground had not been so hea- 

, or if he had wished to make greater exertion, he 
could have done it in less time. The Welshman 
jooked exceedingly blue at the defeat the Principal- 
ity sustained, and the young Cheshire hero was 
borne off the field in triumph amidst loud shouts of 
Cheshire for ever. We understand that Lewis’s fa- 
ther, who is an extensive farmer, and is himself no 
mean proficient in athletic sports, as those can tell 
who have felt the weight of his “bunch of fives,” 
will back him for 150 a-side against any man in En- 
gland for 160 yards. 


PepesTRiAn Feat.—Cootes, the pedestrian, at 9 
o'clock on ‘Thursday evening, accomplished his ar- 
duons task of walking 1250 miles in 1000 successive 
pours. Cootes did his last mile and a quarter with 
amazing speed. ‘This match throws that formerly 
accomplished by the celebrated Captain Barclay 
completely in the back ground. Cootes has fallen 
away two stone since the commencement of the 
match. 
ee 

MISCELLANEOUS. 








—_——— 


Srevens’ Steam Papv.es. 


This invention is a method of propelling vessels 
by the agency of a series of paddles attached to a 
three-throw crank, with the aid of steam or other 

wer; and which may be used as a substitute for 
undershot water wheels, &c. ‘The chief advantages 
obtained by this method over the common wheel 
are—Ist. As the inventor’s paddles work in a verti- 
cal position (with sufficient allowance for the impe- 
tus of the vessel,) they cause a saving of the power 
now consumed by the descending and ascending 
paddles, and produce an increased application of 
power, as illustrated by an accompanying compara- 
tive statement. 2d. ‘he avoidance of unpleasant 
vibration and consequent wear and tear in the ves- 
sland engines; and also of the run of backwater, 
which is so very @angerous to wherries, &c.; and 
has hitherto been the means of preventing the in- 
troduction of steamers upon canals. 3d. ‘The ca- 
pability of increased velocity, commensurate with 
the power applied, not being governed with the 
maxinum of motion that limits the revolutions of 
tecommon wheel. ‘The following is a compara- 
tive statement of the application of power between 
acotmon wheel, whose paddles are 74 feet long 
and 14 feet deep, and the inventor’s paddles, fitted 
in the same Space from the vessel’s side: Common 
wheel, a paddle 7 feet 6 in. long, and 1 ft. 6 in. deep, 
gives a square surface of 11 ft. 3in.; say there are 
always two immersed, which gives 22 ft. 6 in.; de- 


'} duct one-third, the quoted allowance for the loss of 


power on the descending and ascending paddles, 7 
ft.6in. leaving 15 feet. ‘The inventor’s method: 
Taking his paddles at 2 feet wide and 24 ft. deep, 
each present a surface of 5 ft; he has always four 
paddles immersed, which makes 20 ft.;, and as each 
tet, of four paddles, describes the segment of an 
tipse in the water, instead of that of a circle, he is 
surely within bounds to take one-fifth part, 4 feet; 
giving in all 24 feet. showing a very considerable 
advantage in favour of the invention, besides the 
tapability of increased velocity. It is presumed 
that, in many instances, the application of this in- 
vention to vessels already fitted with steam engines, 





will increase their velocity more than one-third; 
while for new vessels, engines of about forty horse 
power will be equal to the work now performed by 

of sixty, thereby causing less draft of water, 
greater despatch, affording more stowage for goods, 
and better accommodation for passengers. Com- 
pared with the various improvements on the paddle 
wheel, already published, specified, or exhibited, 
this invention has in all instances some, and in some 
istances all, of the following advantages:— Ist. 











Great reduction of friction, and consequent dura- 
bility and comparative cheapness. 2d. Simplicity of 
construction—admitting of repair, unshipping, or 
replacing, even at sea. $d. Equal applicability in 
propelling vessels a-head or astern. 4th. The ma- 
chinery being easily taken to pieces, and packed in 
a much less space than would be required for a 
wheel, additional sets may be conveniently taken 
on long voyages. 5th. An accident occurring to 
one set, (or even two out of three on either side,) 
would not prevent the working of the remainder. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
EmMPLoyMENT oF TIME. 


Mr. Fessenden,—Your repeated favours induce 
repeated demands upon your goodness. I should 
like to add to your hints, inserted in your last upon 
the improvement of the winter evenings of far- 
mers. If farmers benefit themselves by weekly so- 
cial meetings, they may confer a still greater bene- 
fit upon their sons and their daughters. If a sub- 
ject upon agriculture or domestic economy, say the 
raising, use, and preservation of fruit—the manage- 
ment of a garden, or some particular vegetable, of 
a dairy, of poultry, or of fuel, should be prepared 
at one meeting for consideration at the next, it 
would naturally, and almost necessarily, become 
the topic of conversation at the table and fireside, 
both before and after the gegular discussion. Con- 
versation upon a particular aad important subject 
would create a desire for reading, and this desire 
would lead to the possession of books, and periodi- 
cal and weekly journals which treated upon it. The 
natural consequence would be, that conversation 
and social intercourse, the channels of almost all 
the information and habits, both good and bad, 
which exist in the world, would be purified and ele- 
vated. Topics of conversation would be immediate- 
ly changed. Substantial improvements upon farms, 
domestic economy and convenience, the principles 
of science which ought to direct, in the construc- 
tion and uses of farming utensils, the laws of heat, 
upon which the economy and success of the ma- 
nagement of fuel depend; and consequently natural 
philosophy, chemistry, general science upon matter, 
intellects and morals, would, in conversation, take 
the place of a fashionable dress, or novels, the shape 
of a leghorn, the colour, form or position of a bow 
most fashionable upon head dresses, and what is 
still lower, of petty scandal. And consequently 
good would be done and evil prevented. 

FRANKLIN. 





SounDNESS OF THE LuNGs. 


Dr. Lyons, of Edinburgh, proposes an ingenious 
and practical test for trying the soundness of the 
lungs. ‘The patient is directed to draw in a full 
breath, and then begin to count as far as he can, 
slowly and audibly, without again drawing in his 
breath. The number of seconds he can continue 
counting is then to be carefully noted. In confirm- 
ed consumptivn, the time does not exceed eight, 
and is often less than six seconds. In pleurisy and 
pneumonia, it ranges from nine to four seconds. 
But when the lungs are sound, the time will range 
as high as from twenty to thirty-five seconds. 


Muscurar Power. 

A Turkish porter will run along carrying a 
weight of 600 pounds; and Milo, of Crotona, is 
said to have lifted an ox, weighing upwards of 
1,000 pounds. Haller mentions that he saw an in- 
stance of a man, whose finger being caught in a 
chain at the bottom of a mine, by keeping it forci- 
bly bent, supported by that means the weight of his 
whole body, 150 pounds, till he was drawn up to 
the surface, a height of 600 feet. Augustus II, 
king of Poland, could with his fingers, roll up a 





silver dish like a sheet of paper, and twist the 
strongest horse-shoe asunder; and @ lion is said 


(Phil. Trans. No. 310) to have left the impression - 


of his teeth upon a piece of solid iron. 





‘TEMPERATURE OF THE EartTua. 


M. L. Cordier, in his essay read to the French 
Academy of Sciences, deduces from his own obser- 
vation and those of others, that the heat increases 
as we penetrate from the surface towards the cen- 
tre of the earth, at the rate of about one degree 
Farenheit in 45 feet; that the heat of boiling water 
is found in our latitudes about a mile and a half be- 
low the surface; that at the depth of 60 miles, the 
heat must be so intense as to keep such rocks as 
we see at the surface in a state of fusion, that the 
interior of the globe, in short, consists of a molten 


ickness. 


mass, yy oe by a solid crust or shell, about “ 


60 miles in t 





The manufacture of steel has been commenced, 
with great success in Pittsburg. Specimens have 
been produced said to be equal to the best “‘Crow- 
ley” steel. 
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&% The article on the Rideau Canal, promised 
in a previous number, has been unavoidably post- 
poned; we hope to find room for it in our next. 





= Sueer WanTED. 

“The Editor of the American Farmer will much 
oblige some of his lower county subscribers if he 
will inquire through the medium of his useful pa- 
per, where they can procure a few Bakewell sheep 
of the best blood, particularly bucks, not less than 
one or more than three years old, and what will be 
the probable price, and whether they could be de- 
livered at Baltimore or any part of the western 
shore. A Subscriber of Anne Arundel Co.” 


[The Editor takes this opportunity to say that 
frequent inquiries for the same race of sheep have 
been made, but he has net been able to give a satis- 
factory answer. The fact is, that Maryland, far- 
mers either believe it will not pay them for the 
trouble, or they will not take the pains to keep u 
any distinct race of animals. They get the ful 
blood this year, and before their qualities can be 
made known and the animals come into demand, 
they let their blood get mixed indiscriminately with 
others of the same species, and the degrees of dif- 
ferent blood can no longer be precisely known.] 





&> We take occasion to recommend gentlemen 
who have animals of more than ordinary value for 
sale, to bring them to the cattle show for sale on 
the 16th day of this month. 

Whether they be horses—mares—improved cat- 
tle—Bakewell sheep or Southdown sheep, or mixed 
blood of these two; and it will be much better if 
they will advertise in this paper what they mean to 
bring, we will insert gratuitously any thing to be 
sold at the cattle show. Though in many cases 
public sales on satisfactory terms may not be effect- 
ed, yet it will always happen that private sales or ex- 
changes may be effected highly satisfactory and ad- 
vantageous to all parties. By being previously ad- 
vertised, people will come on purpose to purchase. 


New Wueat—Garpsn Seep, &c. rrom THE Mz- 
DITERRANEAN, 

“Dear Sir, Baltimore, 19th Sept. 1828. 

~ “I take the liberty of presenting you, with a 

small sample of wheat, a little cabbage, lettuce, 
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turnip, and onion seed, which I obtained on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. The grain of the 
wheat; you will perceive, is large, full and flinty; 
and it is said, resists the action of the fly. The 
garden seed, are offsprings, each of their kind, of 
very superior vegetables; and if they should not 
deteriorate by a cis-atlantic transplantation, I have 
no doubt, will prove useful, as well as health- 
ful auxiliaries to the other dishes of the table. 1 
beg, that you will accept of those little fruits of my 
late voyage, as a slight token of gratitude, for the 
many favours that I have received at your hands, 
and as an evidence of my opinion of your superior 
skill, in disposing to proper use, such articles of fo- 
reign growth, as are, or may be likely to benefit 
our highly favoured country. 

Permit me to subscribe myself with very sincere 
respect, 

Your friend and most obedient servant, 

J. S. Sxinver, Esq. JAMES PAGE. 





¢>Pvasrer or Paris.—A very enlightened and 
scientific correspondent has received a letter from 
a friend in France, making inquiries relative to the 
experience of American agriculturists in regard to 
Plaster of Paris, ‘The substance of his inquiries is 
embodied below, and are published for the sake of 
obtaining early information from those who are con- 
versant with the subject. 

“Mr. Skinner would greatly oblige Dr. Chatard 
by giving him his opinion on the following questions 
concerning the Plaster of Paris; viz: 

Ist. Is that substance used now, as much as for- 
merly? 

2d. In what quantity is it used? 

$d. Is it a real manure? 

4th. How does it act? 

5th. What sort of lands does it suit? 

6th. Is it true that after one or two crops, the 
land on which it has been thrown, is much impo- 
verished? If so, why and how?” 








Ratoon Corton. 
Wilkinson County, Miss. Sept. 1, 1828. 
Mr. SKINNER: 

I send you a sample of the seed of Ratoon Cotton 
from the old stalk. The staple is much superior to 
that which comes from the seed of this year; it ri- 

ens much earlier, and it has a greater number of 
les. Besides [ can discover no rot. I have a great 
a of the ratoon cotton growing in my corn 
eld, without any culture whatever. The corn or 
weeds do not seem to injure it. In this county, if 
we had made the discovery, a great saving of la- 
bour might have been produced, by not ploughing 
up the old root. I have planted corn between the 
rows of the old stalk, and have cut the stalk about 
two inches above ground. I have seven acres of 
the ratoon cotton, standing almost entire; it was not 
hoed until July, and it is now as high as any other 
cotton, and equally well boled. I have growing in 
the same field with the cotton, Indian and Guinea 
corn, which was not planted till July, and it is now 
in roasting ear, and part of the Guinea corn bear- 


ing. With respect, your ob’t. 
WM. HAILE. 





The following article from the Alexandria Ga- 
zette, on a subject now occupying much attention, 
as there is a prospect of rise in the value of wheat 

_and flour in Europe, gives information material to 
an accurate calculation. 

The English quarter of wheat weighs 560 pounds, 
being a quarter of a ton—this is equal to eight En- 
glish bushels of 70 pounds each, or 94 American 
bushels of 60 pounds each. This computation 
should always be attended to in bringing the En- 
glish quarter of wheat into American bushels. 

The English sack of flour weighs 280 pounds—7 


ed, and the sum necessary to redeem the same. 


GENERAL LAND AND INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICE, 

Fayette-st., basement of Cily Hotel, Baltimore. 
For the sale of cultivated and uncultivated Lands, 
Farms, Building Lots, Houses, &c. in all parts of the 
union, and adjoining territories, where owners and 
others concerned in lands, &c. can send a description 
of their property, prices and terms of payment, to be 
recorded in books kept for that purpose, and thereby 
enable purchasers to ascertain information respecting 
realestate, &c. To procure money on bond and mort- 
gage; to attend to all the agencies connected with the 
different state offices; to make inquiry respecting lands 
that have been sold by the comptroller for taxes that re- 
main unpaid, let the owners know the result, if requir- 


Also to act, as agent to purchase merchandize, house- 
hold furniture, country produce—the stock and fixtures 
belonging to persons declining any kind of business, &c. 
In soliciting subscribers to domestic and foreign pub- 
lications, &c. Likewise attend to supply Merchants, 
Canal and Rail-road contractors, proprietors of manu- 
factories, and others, with clerks, foremen, all necessa- 
ry help, &c. also with partners, who can advance small 
or large capitals. 

N. B. Young or middle aged men can always, by 
complying with the terms of this office, secure mercan- 
tile, or any other respectable employment in the city, 
union, or any otherpart of the globe. 
My terms are as follows:—Lands, Houses, Lots, Mer- 
chandize, &c. registered for sale, $2 in advance—post- 
age on all letters paid; for searching state offices, $2 
in advance, postage paid; for procuring situations, &c. 
from 3 to 5 dollars, postage paid on all letters, or else 
business and letters will not be attended to. 
This rule will be strictly enforced in all cases.— 
Postmasters will please to frank their letters. It will 
be necessary to have correct maps and descriptions, 
&e. of lands, &e. left in the office for sale. And when 
sales are effected, or employment, &c. procured by me, 
a moderate and reasonable commission will be exacted. 
There is, without exception, in this city, no office of 
the kind conducted upon the same principle and system 
as mine—and the extensive domestic and foreign ac- 
quaintance and correspondence attached to this office 
render it a general benetit to all, far or near. 
It is the general opinion of its patrons and others, 
that it will be a great accommodation, not only to pro- 
prietors, but also to different local land agents in vari- 
ous sections of the state, union and the adjoining terri- 
tories, as well as others who may have business here. 
The local situation of this city, as being a very enter- 
prising and a great seaport town, and where, at all sea- 
sons of the year, there is a great resort of persons, 
not only from all parts of the United States, but from 
all parts of the globe—being a great thoroughfare from 
east to west and from north to south, seems to demand 
an establishment of the kind.—With a sincere hope 
that it will meet public approbation and support, I sub- 
scribe myself GEO. W. EVERITT, Proprietor. 


N. B. Having an interest in an office in New York, 
and agents in other cities will enable me to execute bu- 
siness there as wellas here, to satisfaction. G. W. E. 


WANTED, 


A person who understands the business of a Vine 
Dresser—one who is well acquainted, not only with the 
cultivation of the vine, but with the most approved pro- 
cess of making wine would be preferred. The adver- 
tiser proposes to furnish him with a house to live in, 
and to allow him a portion of the profits of the vine- 
yard for a certain number of years. The applicant 
will be expected to produce satisfactory evidence of his 
sobriety, industry, and fitness for the situation.—In- 
quire at the office of the American Farmer. 

Oct. 3, 1828. : 








FOR SALE, 


which was got by Rattler. 


No. 1, by Rob Roy. 
No. 3. Asorre] mare, 5 years old, by Rattler, in foa 


The undermentioned thorough bred Mares and Colts. 
No. 1. A sorrel], mare 8 years old, by Oscar, in foal 
by Rattler, with a colt by her side, got by Marylander, 


No. 2. A very handsome colt, two years old, out of 





TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has finished on hand, Wheat Fans, on 


the Scotch principle improved, and warranted equal to 
any that can be procured in the city; Patent Cylindrj. 
cal, and Common Straw Cutters; a full assortment of 


Gideon Davis’ Improved Ploughs, and Improved Bar. 
share Ploughs; Patent Corn Shellers; Harrows; va- 
rious Cultivators for Corn, Tobacco, &c.; Brown's 
Patent Vertical Wool Spinners; Shovel and Substra. 
tum Ploughs, and Swingle Trees; Cast steel Axes, Mat- 
tocks, Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil Stones 
&e.; Cast-iron Plough Points and Heel Pieces, for Da. 
vis’ ploughs, always on hand to supply those that ma 
want. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN 

No. 36 Pratt-st., Baltimore, 
$3-Blacksmith and other repairs done in the best 
manner, and at the usual prices, Also, Turnip Seeq 
and a few boxes of Shakers’ Garden Seeds, for sale.— 
Orders received for Fruit Trees. 


FOR SALE, 


A young Jack, 4 years old, well formed, good size 
very promising and vigorous. He will be sold at amo. 
derate price, or given in exchange for a pair of youn 

well broken coach horses.—Address, (post paid) to J. G 
C., Port Tobacco, Charles county, Md. : 





ee 





ESE 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Wi 

Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 

No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 43.59 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00-—wrapping 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.004 4.00—good red Span 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00+Rapahannock 2.75 43,59 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. The Inspections for the week 
was 319 hhds. Maryland, 23 hhd. Ohio, 4 hhds. Virginiay 
FLovur—white wheat family, $7.00 a 7.75—su 
Howard-st. 6.00 46.25; city mills, 5.75 46.00; § 
hanna, 5.50 a 5.73—Corn Maat, bbl. 2.50—Grawm, best 
red wheat, 1.19 a i.15—best white wheat, 1.20 ¢@ 1.30— 
ord’y to good, 1.00 a 1.10--Corn .38 a .40—Kyve .400.48 
—Oars, bush. .20 a .22—Beans, 1.00—Peas, .504.60~ 
CLOVER SEED, 4.50 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Once- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.25—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $%j 
a .50 lb.— Bar ey, .60 a 62—FLAxsEED, .75 a .80—Cor- 
TON, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 @ .14—Alabama, .106.H— 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a@ .11—Geor 
gia, .9a.104—WhuiskeEy, hhds. Ist proof, 224 a .283—bbls. 
-25—WooL, common, unwashed, |b., .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .256 
.30—full do. .80 a.50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanra, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Caroiina, No. 1, 6.2% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1; bbl. 2.874 4 3.00; No. 2, 2.2% 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.124 No. 3, 4.0 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
-124—hog round, cured, .8 a¢ .d—Feathers, .26 a .26— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 
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sacks equal to 10 American barrels, 1960 pounds. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From “L@udon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
THE SHOEING OF HORSES. 
**(Continued from p. 226.) 

The shoes for the hind feet are somewhat different 
to the fore, being a little squarer at the toe for about 
an inch; to which squareness the hoof is to be also 
adapted by rasping it slightly so, avoiding, how- 
ever to do it injuriously. By this mode a steady 
point of bearing is afforded to the hinder feet in the 
great exertions they are often called upon to make 
in galloping, leaping, &c. 

They are, when thus formed, less liable, also, to 
interfere with the fore shoes by clicking. When 
horses click or over-reach very much, it is also com- 
mon to square, or rather to shorten the toes of the 
binder shoes; but not to do so by the horn; by 
which, the hoof meets the middle of the fore shoe 
instead of the shoe itself; and the unpleasant noise 
of the stroke or click of one foot against the other 
is avoided. 

Varieties which necessarily occur in shoeing. The 


bar shoe is the most important AO 
fT a 


variety, and it is to be regretted 
that so much prejudice prevails ’ \ 
against the use of this shoe, { \ 


which can only arise from its if | 
supposed unsightly appearance = | 
a3 betokening unsoundness.— 
Asa defence to weak thin feet \ 
it is invaluable, as it removes 

a part of the pressure from the 





heels and quarters, which can 
ill bear it, to the frog which can well bear it; but a 
well formed bar shoe should not have its barred 
art raised into an edge behind, but such part should 
be of one uniform thickness throughout the web of 
the bar, which, instead of being the narrowest, 
should be the widest part of the shoe. The thick- 
ness of the bar should be greater or less (a,) so as 
to be adapted to ts&e only a moderate pressure 
from the frog. When the frog is altogether ulce- 


gated away by thrush, the bar may be altogether 


plain; but ‘his form of shoe is still the best for 

these cases, as it prevents the tender surface from 

being wounded. In corns this shoe is invaluable, 

then be so made as to lie off the affected 
rt, which is the great desideratum in corns. 

The hunting shoe is made lighter than the com- 
mon one, and it is of consequence that it is made to 
sit as flat to the foot as it can safely do without 
pressing on the sole: by which the great suction in 
elayey grounds is much lessened. Hunting fore 
shoes should also be as short at the heels as is con- 
sistent with safety to the foot, to avoid the danger 
of being pulled off by the hinder shoes; nor should 
the web project at all. It is the custom to turn up 
the outer heel to prevent slipping; which is done 
sometimes to both fore and hind feet, and some- 
times only to the latter. As this precaution can 
hardly be avoided in hilly slippery grounds, it should 
be rendered as little hurtful as possible by making 
the tread equal; to which purpose thicken the inner 
heel and turn up the outer. This is better than 
lowering the outer heel to receive the shoe, which 
still leaves both the tread and foot uneven. 

The racing shoe, or plate, is one made as light and 
slender as will bear the weight of the horse, and 
the operations of forging, grooving, and punching: 
to enable it to do which, it ought to be made of the 
very best Swedish iron. ‘Three, or at most four 
nails, are sufficient on each side; and to avoid the 
interfering of the hind with the fore feet, the heels 
of the fore shoes are made as short as they can 
safely be. As racers are shod in the ‘stable, the 
owners should be doubly careful that the plate is an 
sxact fit. Many pairs ought to be brought and 
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tried before any are suffered to be put on, and which 
is more important than is at first considered. 

Grass shoes or tips, are very short pieces placed 
on the toe alone, in horses turned to grass in sum- 
mer; at which time they are essentially necessary 
to guard the fore feet, which otherwise become 
broken away and irretrievably injured. They should 
be looked at occasionally, to see that they do not 
indent themselves into the soles. 

Frost shoes, (a,) have the ends turned up to pre- 
‘vent the foot from sliding; unless 
the turning up or calkin be harden- 
ed, they soon wear level and re- 
quire to be renewed, to the injury 
of the foot by such frequent re- 
movals. To remedy this, many 
inventions have been tried; one of 
the best of these is that of Doctor 
Moore, in which the frost clip is made distinct and 
movable by means of a female screw (b,) worked 
in it, to which a knob or wedge (c,) and male screw, 
(d,) are adapted; a key (e,) being used for fixing or 
removing it. 

High calkins, or turn ups, however objectionable 
in general shoeing, yet, in precipitous counties, as 
those of Devonshire, Yorkshire, and of Scotland, 
&c., are absolutely necessary for their draft horses. 
It greatly obviates the evils of uneven pressure, if 
a calkin be also put to the toe; and it would be still 
better were these catkins steeled, particularly the 
fore ones. 

The shoeing of diseased feet is necessarily very 
various, and is too often left to the discretion of the 
smith, by which the evils themselves are greatly ag- 
gravated, if he be ignorant. The most prominent 
alterations for these purposes will be found describ- 
ed under the respective diseases of the feet requir- 
ing them. 

Horse pattens are in use by some cultivators who 
occupy soft or mossy sgils. Those esteemed the 
best are constructed of alder or elm, and are fixed 
to the hoof by means of three links and a staple, 
through each of which passes a leathern strap that 
goes twice round the hoof, and is fastened by a 
buckle. The staple is placed behind the patten, 
which is ten inches one way, by ten and a half the 
other. The links are about three inches in length, 
and rivetted through pieces of hoop iron to prevent 
the wood from splitting. After numerous trials it 
has been found that pattens made in this way, an- 
swer the purpose better than any other kind.—(Far- 
mer’s Mag.) 










Criteria OF THE Quatities or Horses, 
For various purposes. 

The general criteria of the qualities of a horse are 
derived from inspection and trial. His outward ap- 
pearance, among judges, affords a pretty just cri- 
terion of his powers, and a moderate trial usually 
enables the same judgment to decide on the dispo- 
sition to exercise such powers. 

The criteria of a horse derived from his colour. 
As a general principle, dark are preferable to light 
horses, except in the instance of black, which has 
fewer good horses within its range, particularly in 
the lighter breeds, than any other. Grey horses are 
also,in some degree, an exception to the rule; for 
there are many good greys. Bay and brown are 
always esteemed colours. 

The criteria of action are derived from a due con- 
sideration of the form generally, and of the limbs 
particularly; as well as from seeing the horse per- 
form his paces in hand. 

The criteria of hardihood are derived from the 
form of the carcass, which should be circular, or 
barrelled; by which food is retained, and strength 
gained, to perform what is required. Such horses 
are also generally good feeders. 

The criteria of spirit, vigor, or mettle, as it is 





termed, are best derived from trial. It should al- 
ways be kept in mind, that a hot fiery horse is as 
objectionable as a horse of good courage is desira- 
ble. Hot horses may be known by their disinclina- 
tion to stand still; by their mettle being raised by 
the slightest exercise, especially when in company. 
Such horses seldom last long, and under accident 
are impetuous and frightened in the extreme. A 
good couraged horse, on the contrary, moves with 
readiness as well alone as in company: he carries 
one ear forward and one backward; s attentive and 
cheerful, loves to be talked to, and caressed even 
while on his journey; and if in double harness, will 
play with his mate. Good couraged horses are al- 
ays the best tempered, and, under difficulties, are 
we the most quiet, and least disposed to do mis- 
cnet, 
™ criteria of a race horse, derived from form, 
the have the greatest possible quantity of 

bone, iuscle, and sinew, in the most condensed 

m. There should be a general length of parts, 
to afford stretch, scope, and elasticity, with great 
muscles hardened by condition, to act on the length 
of these parts advantageously. In particular his 
hind limbs should be furnished with ample thighe, 
and broad hocks, which should be low set. is 
fore arm ought also to be broad, and the knee, like 
the hock, should be near the ground. 

The criteria of a hunter are, that he have some- 
what similar proportions with the racer, but with 
more bulk to enable him to continue his exertions 
longer, and to carry more weight. In him, a good 
carcass is essentially necessary to fit him to go 
through a long chase; and the more, if he be re- 
quired to hunt more than one or two days in the 
week, Some light carcassed horses will do one 
day’s hunting work a week very well; but knock up 
at more. The hunter should be well formed in bis 
‘oins, and well let down in his thighs to propel him 
forward in his gallop, and give him strength to rise 
sufficiently to cover his leaps. It is also of great 
use to a hunter to be a good trotter; many such 
horses, when fatigued, break out of the gallop and 
relieve themselves by trotting, particularly over 
heavy ground. 

The criteria of a hackney. If it be necessary that 
the hackney be well formed behind to give him 
strength, and to propel him forward, it is even of 
more consequence that he be well formed before; 
and in this kind of horse the hind parts are in some 
measure subordinate to the fore, as safety is pre- 
ferable to speed. ‘The head in the hackney should 
be small, and well placed on a neck of due length 
and substance to make a proper appui for the bri- 
dle; and that proper resistance to the hand, so plea- 
sant to the feel, and so nec for ease and safe- 
ty. The shoulders should be oblique and well fur- 
nished with muscle, but not heavy; and the withers 
in particular should be high. elbows should 
be turned rather out than in, and the legs should 
stand out straight, and by no means fall under the 
horse, or it betokens a stumbler. The pasterns 
should neither be too oblique, which 
weakness; nor too straight, which wears the 
out, and is unpleasant to the rider. The careass 
should be round, or the horse will be washy and 
weak; the loins straight, wide and ribbed home; 
the thighs of good substance; and although the 
being cat-hammed, or having the hocks turned in- 
j wards, is defective in beauty, it often bespeaks a 
trotter. 

The criteria of a cavalry horse are, that he have 
considerable extension of bulk or size, to enable 
him to carry weight, with good carcass to allow him 
to feed coarsely, and yet thrive at piquet or on ser- 
vice. He should have also liberty of action; but 
great speed is not requisite. The best cavalry 





hackneys, and very light draft horses. 
(Teo be continued.) 
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horses are those formed of the united properties of . * 
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AN ADDRESS, which afterwards became the United States, had at| great events. History has recorded them, a 4 will 
"Delivered in Charleston, before the Agricultural So- this period advanced to a high degree of improve- | hand them down to the latest posterity. On the th 


ciety of South Carolina, at its Anniversary Meet- 
ing, August 19th, 1828; by Exias Horry. 
(Continued from page 227.) 

In 1748, the celebrated peace of “Aix la Cha- 
pelle” was concluded, and immediately almost all 
the nations of Europe, by a sort of tacit consent, 
applied themselves to the study and practice of Ag- 
riculture; and even continued to do so, amidst the 
universal confusion, which succeeded.* 

The greatest progress and improvements were 
made in France and in England, Mankind owes 


tries; and they, at the period I have mentioned turn- 


ment. In some of them colleges had been endowed 
and flourished, and in all of them schools had been 
established, capable of laying the groundwork of 
an useful education. Besides, the sons of the more 
wealthy inhabitants were sent to England, where 
many of them acquired the learning of the English 
schools and universities, A continual intercourse 
was therefore kept up with the mother country; and 
also with the rest of Europe; whereby books, on all 
subjects, and in most languages, on agriculture and 
the other arts and sciences, were received as soon 
as published—were read, and information was gen- 


» was pursued successfully by those colonies 


much to the perpetual emulation of those two coun-jerally diffused. The agriculture practised in Eng- 


ed their attention, in a particular manner, te agri- 
culture and to all the arts and sciences co 
therewith. The French found, by repeated expe- 
rience, that they could never maintain a long war, 
or procure a tolerable peace, unless they raised corn 
enough to support themselves in such manner & 
that they should not be obliged to submit to harsh 
terms on the one hand, or perish by famine on the 
other. Their king, therefore, thought proper to 
give public encouragement to agriculture, and was 
present at several of the experiments. Even during 
the distresses of war, attention was paid to agricul- 
ture. Prize questions were neuen in the Rural 
Academies, particularly at those of Lyons and Bor- 
deaux; and many alterations were made by the so- 
ciety for improving agriculture in Brittany; and af- 
ter peace, matters were carried on with greater vi- 
gour. The French also had paid great attention to 
manufactures; to plantations of white mulberry 
trees, and to the rearing of silk-worms. The culture 
of silk had been introduced into France, about the 
year 1600, by the great Henry IV. contrary to the 
opinion of bis wise minister the Duke of Sully. At 
the period of which I speak, the silk manufactures 
had arrived at their greatest perfection, and pro- 
duced an immense trade and revenue to the coun- 
try; aotwithstanding the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, had caused very many of the most skilful of 
the protestant French weavers to take refuge in 
England; where they carried on their occupations, 
using therein the raw silk procured from Italy. The 
English also continued their agricultural exertions 
with great zeal. ‘The pursuit was encouraged by 
men of the first rank and fortunes in the country, 
and agriculture was made to class with the other 
arts and sciences then progressing to perfection. A 
variety of implements and machines facilitating ag- 
riculture were invented. A third and improved 
edition of Mr. Tull’s essay was published in 1751; 
and ploughs suited to the drill husbandry were im- 
proved on, so as to adapt them to every soil. Dur- 
ing the years 1767 and 1768, Mr. Arthur Young 
commenced his valuable and well directed labours. 
He first published his six weeks, and afterwards his 
six months tour through the north of England — 
These productions attracted the attention of practi- 
cal agriculturists, to the improved methods of culti- 
vation, pursued in parts of England very remote 
from each other; and shewed the great utility of ex- 
perimental inquiries on the subject of agriculture. 
They were written in an easy and popular style, 
which rendered them fit for the perusal of every 
farmer; and by promoting and diffusing a taste for 
agriculture, they rendered essential benefit. 1 will 
mention here that about this period the celebrated 
navigable canal of the Duke of Bridgewater was 
completed. ‘This was a great work, which did ho- 
nour to the nobleman who projected and to Mr. 
Brindley who executed it; col oneal as a model for 
future canals. [I must now turn towards our own 
country. 

The colonies of North America, the thirteen 





* See Note E. at the end. 





nown by the name of New England. The same 
may be said of the northern colonies generally; but 
in such parts of the country where the inhabitants 
were descendants of emigrants from other parts of 
Europe, the mode of agriculture in some measure 
varied. The descendants from the Germans still 
adhered to the broad-cast husbandry, particularly 
for all winter grain. Similar remarks may be made 
respecting the southern colonies, except that their 
climate enabled them to cultivate with success, the 
rich productions of temperate latitudes. All the dif- 
ferent grains and vegetables cultivated in Europe 
were grown in the colonies; and besides they culti- 
vated the Indian corn, hemp and flax; also more 
southerly the sweet potato, beans and peas of every 
kind, tobacco, rice, indigo and cotton. Wheat, 
which grows best in a more northern climate, was 
raised in abundance northerly from North Carolina 
and Virginia. Tobacco grew every where: from 
Maryland southerly, it was a staple. Rice and in- 
digo were the chief staples of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Corn, peas and potatoes were cultivated 
as provision crops, though they were often export- 
ed. The French, who after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, teok refuge in South Carolina and 
settled near the Santee, and in the- parish of St. 
Thomas and St. Dennis, brought with them not 
only their industry and acquirements, but some of 
the finest kinds of fruit which grew in France: I 
have always understood that they brought also with 
them the white mulberry. All the colonies produc- 
ed and furnished naval stores. Some of them 
abounded in iron. The fisheries were confined 
mostly to the northeastern colonies, and these be- 
came the nurseries of the finest seamen. Some of 
the coarse fabrics were manufactured in the colonies. 
Importations were chiefly, almost entirely, from the 
mother country—England. Commerce began to ex- 
tend her influences, and to show the growing impor- 
tance of the colonies; and men of high consideration 
in England, after visiting America, and enjoying the 
hospitality of her inhabitants, on their return home, 
expressed their opinions that the colonies could not 
only bear a tax, but a heavy tax, and, therefore, 
should be taxed by the British parliament. In fact, 
North America was really, at that period, in a high 
state of increasing prosperity, arising from agricul- 
ture; and even the arts generally began to flourish. 
One of the best tests of the growing wealth and im- 
provements of a country, is the taste displayed on 
private dwellings and public buildings. Architects 
of excellent abilities had settled in America, and 
some of their works are now extant in every part of 
the union, to prove their skill. In South Carolina, 
there were erected in Charleston, and on the plan- 
tations and estates of private gentlemen, houses that 
would have been admired any where. 

I have thought proper to give this sketch of the 
state and improvements of the agricultural world, 
up to about the middle and the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Events of the greatest impor- 
tance to mankind, originating with Great Britain, 
were now about to take place, between her and her 





of July, 1776, the thirteen colonies declar 
selves “free and independent states®” The — 
the revolution was waged with all thé violence of 
civil warfare, till provisional articles of peace were 
signed at Paris, on the 30th November, 1789, when 
the independence of the “United States” was ac- 
knowledged by Great Britain, in its fullest extent 
This being effected, it then became the duty of the 
“United States,” to repair the ravages of a seven 
years’ war, and to provide for their individual and 
general government. As related to their agricyl- 
ture, and the arts appertaining to that pursuit, no- 
thing could be accomplished but by assiduous jn- 
dustry, by perseverance, and by labours intelligent. 
ly and skilfully applied. As regarded their internal 
government, each state being sovereign and inde- 
ndent, governed itself by its own constitution and 
its own laws. But the states, collectively, and as a 
great nation, os ap a national compact; and this 
was effected under the auspices of our great Wash- 
ington, when the Constitution of the United States 
was ratified, and carried into successful operation, 

During the American struggle for liberty; sci- 
ence, as it were, stood still. Fehough many of the 
mysteries of nature were, and had been, unfolded 
by men of great learning; yet few important discoy- 
eries as regarded agriculture were at that time put 
to practical use. It apans as if the world had 
paused, to contemplate her future destinies, which 
would grow out of the independence of the United 
States. But the liberty of America being achieved, 
science resumed her march, and agriculture receiy- 
ed additional and efficient aids. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century, gave to 
Europe and America, men possessed of penetrating 
minds, eapable of taking the most fall come views 
of subjects, and of exploring the depths of science. 
Most of these men were, or became deeply skilled 
in philosophy, in geology and mineralogy, and car- 
ried to great extent their discoveries in chemistry. 
They brought very numerous substances, even what 
were called the elements, easth, air, fire and water, 
to the test of minute analysis. ‘Tbe discoveries made 
were of importance, and were nor brought to the 
aid of agriculture; for through them the properties 
of manures, and the causes and phenomena of vege- 
tation were chemically examined. The phitosopher 
therefore, as well as the farmer, engaged in the pur- 
suits of agriculture; and numerous experiments were 
niade, to prove the value of substances, both mine- 
ral and vegetable, used as manures. 

The French revolution succeeded the American, 
and commenced and advanced from the year 1789. 
It might naturally be supposed, during the shock of 
that revolution which overturned many useful esta- 
blishments, and retarded the advancement of many 
improvements, that the progress of agriculture in 
France would have been materially prevented. But 
the fact proved otherwise, and although the com- 
merce of the country was crippled, yet attention 
was paid to the art of cultivation; and this is evinced 
by the appearance of numerous papers on the sub- 
ject of agriculture, which were published in the 
transactions of different French societies. Chemis- 
try was not only oxtensively applied to agriculture, 
but to the production of sugar from vegetable sub- 
stances, not before used for that purpose. After 
Bonaparte passed the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
whereby all commerce was, for a time, destroyed, 
the beet root, by the aid of chemistry was made to 
afford sugar in considerable quantities; and this 
manufacture is now still carried on successfully. 
On the whole, although it cannot be said, that agri- 
culture has in France, attained the perfection to 
which it has arrived in England, notwithstanding it 
is the most favourable country in Europe for that 





colonies. But it is not my province to detail those 





the ground keeps pace with its fertility, and the 





pursuit, yet in different provinces, the cultivation of , 
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husbandmen of that country display a degree of in- 
dustry deserving of high commendation.* 

In Great Britain every exertion has been made, 
since the war of the American revolution, to render 
agriculture an object of public attention, and of pub- 
lic usefulness. ‘Through the influence of Sir John 
Sinclair, requisite information was collected in Scot- 
land, by which a statistical work was published, 
containing an account of the agriculture, manufac- 
tures and population of that country. In May, 1793, 
he made a motion in the House of Commons, re- 
commending the institution of ‘a Board for the en- 
couragement of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment.” The measure met with a decided support, 
and an address was carried to the king, requesting 
that such a Board should be instituted, at an ex- 

ense not exceeding 13000 sterling. A charter was 
consequently granted to the Board. Sir John Sin- 
clair was appointed its first president, and the cele- 
brated Mr. Arthur Young was appointed its secre- 
tary; and it commenced its sittings early in 1794. 
Since which time, it has continued to exert a very 
considerable degree of activity in establishing an 
extensive foreign correspondence, and in publish- 
ing every kind of useful and domestic agricultural 
intelligence. Besides, this board caused at every 
session, courses of lecture on agricultural chemistry 
to be delivered. They were commenced, and con- 
tinued for ten years prior to the publication of the 
Elements by Sir Humphrey Davy, who is probably 
the greatest chemist of his age. In the University 
of Edinburgh also, similar lectures were delivered 
by Dr. Coventry. ‘These courses of lectures have 
diffused abundant knowledge of chemistry as appli- 
cable to agriculture, and are considered very valu- 
able to enlightened and scientific cultivators of the 
soil. The greatest attention has been paid in Eng- 
land to every kind of live stock; and in fact, agri- 
culture, or husbandry in all its branches, particular- 
ly since the commencement of the present century, 
ead through the exertions of men of the fiyst rank 
and talents, has been carried in that country toa 
greater perfection than it has attained in any former 
The wars which grew out of the French re- 
volution had great influence on the agriculture, the 
ecommerce and the general prosperity of the United 
States. Through the wisdom of General Washing- 
ton, who was, at the commencement of those wars, 
President, neutrality was preserved; and the same 
poliey being adhered to during succeeding adminis- 
trations, the United States were kept out of the vor- 
tex of European warfare, till the year 1812, when 
they declared war against Great Britain, which last- 
ed till the end of 1814. During the interval which 
preceded this war, exeept as to the interruptions 
occasioned by the Berlin and Milan Decrees, the 
British Orders in Council, and the American embar- 
go, which followed, all of them passed during the 
years 1806 and 1897, and also the consequent pro- 
ceedings of the belligerents, which are always inimi- 
cal to the rights of neutrals, the shipping of the 
United States was engaged in a commerce gene- 
rally lucrative; and this gave a corresponding ex- 
citement to their agriculture for several years, dur- 
ing which great prices were obtained for rice, bread- 
stuffs, and for all productions arising from the soil. 
But during those interruptions, American commerce 
was in a manner destroyed, and every agricultural 
roduction became extremely reduced in value.— 
owever, notwithstanding all these circumstances, 
every state in the union has prospered, and proba- 
bly the annals of no nation can shew a greater state 
of prosperity and improvement arising from agricul- 
ture and commerce, than the United States have 
experienced, since the ratification of the Federal 
Constitution, up to the present time. ll the civil 
institutions of each state are founded on systems 
suitable to the interests and policy of such state. In 





* See Note F. at the end. 


each, agriculture has been successfully attended to, 
and the industrious cultivator has been generously 
rewarded for his labour. The great extent of the 
United States causes their productions to be various, 
and we may really say that under the influence and 
government of our own laws, we can enjoy the ad- 
vantages, and reap the fruits of every climate. In 
each state, and in every part of the union, means of 
procuring information on every branch of husbandry 
‘are extensively diffused. Agricultural societies are 
every where established; their proceedings and 
discoveries are constantly communicated, either 
through the medium of newspapers or by journals 
printed under their authority, which very generally 
contain papers or communications from men, deep- 
ly skilled in the subjects on which they write. e 
all are acquainted with the “American Farmer,” 
which may really be called a national work, contain- 
ing all the agricultural information of the age in 
which we live, and is not surpassed by any work of 
the kind, at present, published in aves, We 
have also in our own city a journal which will be of 
great importance to South Carolina; I mean the 
“Southern Agriculturist.”t By this journal we have 
imparted to us the experience of our own agricul- 
turists, and the mode of culture adapted to our 
products and ourclimate. Besides all these sources 
of knowledge, in every seminary of education, in 
every college throughout the union, the exact sci- 
ences form a conspicuous part of the courses of 
education, and are skilfully taught: also lectures on 
chemistry, accompanied with appropriate experi- 
ments, are regularly given by competent professors, 
some of whom not Jaferior to those employed in the 
best colleges of Europe. By these means, science 
lends every aid to agriculture, and the youth of our 
country, being thus instructed, are made and be- 


applying their talents, both natural and acquired, to 
the best advantage for their country. 
I shall consider it unnecessary to go into any de- 


industry, some other agricultural productions, should 


this end, permit me bring to your notice—the vine, 
the olive, indigo, madder and silk; but in doing so, I 


tained. 


or from imported vines. 


Europe. 


tail respecting the productions of South Carolina or 
their mode of culture; Every information on these] in some measure to dispense with 
subjects is constantly before us. . But it is generally | calling in improvements, many successful a’ 

admitted that, at the present time, other sources of| were made to introduce the new or drill husbandry, 


be brought forward to aid our present valuable sta-| struments were procured from 
ples, rice and cotton; particularly the latter. ‘To| and other parts of Europe. 


do not intend, for our time would not admit, to go 
into a full discussion as to the culture and manage-| of a large pension, to superintend a college, founded 
ment of those articles. My observations must be| for the purpose of making pew inquiries into the his- 


brief, and will principally be. to inform you where| tory of nature and in the art of agriculture. 
the best information respecting them may be ob- in 


The importance of such 


There is scarce a part of the country where the na- 
tive vines do not grow and produce grapes, and na- 
ture seems to point out the mode of cultivation, and 
to instruct us in the proper manner of treating the 
imported vines. The method pursued hitherto has 
been faulty, if not wrong: the bearing branches 
were allowed to be too near the ground. The 
“American Farmer” contains much valuable infor- 
mation on the culture of the vine: I will, therefore, 
request a reference to that work, and to the very 
interesting communications of Mr Herbemont of 
Columbia to this society, and particularly to his es- 
say on the vine, published in the “Southern Agri- 
culturist.” 

Notes. 

E. 

In Italy, exertions were made, in some states, to 
revive the agricultural spirit of the ancient Romans. 
In Tuscany, @ private gentleman left his fortune to 
endow an academy of agriculture; and the king of 
Sardinia sent subjects to learn the practice of fo- 
reign countries, in order to establish a better me- 
thod of agriculture in his dominion. A society was 
established in Berne in Switzerland, for the advance- 
ment of agriculture and rural economy. 
The science of agriculture was publicly taught in 
the universities of Sweden and Denmark, and in 
those of Germany, and great progress was made in 
those countries. 
Linnzus brought botany to its present improved 
state as a science, and he and his disciples perform- 
ed much in the north of Europe; particularly in dis- 
mene new, profitable and well tasted food for 
cattle. 
The Hollanders seemed to give the least atten- 
tion to agriculture. They turned their attention 


come practical, and well informed men capable of| chiefly to commerce. But self-preservation caused 


them to drain their fens and morasses; to. make ca- 

nals, and to drive back the ocean by the most com- 
plete and strongest embankments. 

In Poland, where.a natural ae § of soil seemed 

e necessity of 


hy the government of that country; and the Lest in- 
ce, England, 


In the south; even Spain, naturally inactive as re- 
gards agricultural improvements, in spite of many 
bigeted prejudices, invited Linneus, with the offer 


Scotland, though that country is extremely 
mountainous, wherever the soil would permit, in 


I consider it a matter of very great importance, if| some particular plains and in the luxuriant vallies, 
a pleasant and wholesome wine could be made in| agriculture was not only attended to, but began to 
every part of the state, either from the native grape,| be well understood both in theory and practice. 

In Ireland about the middle of the last century gi 
wine would not be; probably for a number of years,| husbandry began to progress:—Blythe opened the 
as an article of foreign commerce, but of domestic 
use and for home consumption; for ages may elapse 
before wines be made in America to rival those of} his incomparable writings. 

The introduction of the use of wine into 
every part of the country, and into every family,| climate; by means of the incredible pains taken by 
would have a powerful influence on the morals of| Peter the Great and his successors, to introduce ag- 
the inhabitants, and would tend to do away with the| riculture into their dominions, though the soil is not 
use of a large portion of the spirituous liquors now| every where proper for coro; grain was becoming as 
consumed. ‘The high prices paid for foreign wines| common, as in the more oa 
of a good and wholesome quality, cause them not to| to the quickness of vegetation in that climate, the 
be liberally used, but by the wealthy. Could the| great fertility of some of the provinces of that vast 
consumption of wine become general, the people| empire, and the easy communication by rivets which 
every where would abandon spiritous liquors, and| the inland parts of the country have with each other; 
give to wine a decided preference. ‘The vine could} whereby the products of one province were convey- 
be cultivated to advantage in every part of this state|ed with facility to another province, deficient in 
either as a fruit for the table, or for making wine.—/ them. 


eyes of the people and removed their prejudices in 
favour of the former bad method of agriculture, by 


In Russia too, notwithstanding the severity of the 


ern countries, owing 


F 





* Edited by Mr. John S. Skinner, of Baltimore. 





} Edited by Mr. John D. Legare. 


France is celebrated for fine fruit, and is admira- 
bly adapted to the calture of the vine, without 
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which many parts of the country would have always 
been in a state of barrenness. ‘The olive tree also 
has been a source of wealth to France; and has been 
considered as such, in every country where it has 
been cultivated. ‘The animals there raised are in- 
ferior to those of England. Attention, however, is 
paid by the French to their cattle, which are gene- 
rally of a beautiful cream colour. 

(To be continued.) 





STEAM ENGINES FOR DRAINING LAND. 
Mr. Epitor, Charleston, S. C., 6th Sept. 1828. 

As cotton has become a very unprofitable crop 
to many of the planters of this state, it is desirable 
that some other culture should be speedily intro- 
duced. Rice, upon the whole, seems most likely 
to succeed. ‘The culture of this grain at present 
is confined to the tide swamps. But besides the 
tide lands, there are immense bodies of the finest 
quality of land called: inland swamps. ‘They were 
formerly very productive, but have been almost to- 
tally abandoned since the introduction of cotton. 
As their draining by the ordinary mode would be a 
work of great expense, it becomes a question whe- 
ther individuals could not drain their lands by the 
application of steam at a moderate expense. You 
will therefore confer a favour on me by extending 
through the medium of your useful journal the fol- 
lowing queries: 

ist. What would be the cost of a steam engine 
of from four to eight horse power, landed in Charles- 
ton? 

2d. What would be the difference in the cost of 
an improved engine, and one on the principle of 
the atmospheric engine? 

The reason of this question is, because I perceive 
that in the history of the steam engine, Dr. Gard- 
ner observes, page 52, that the atmospheric engine 
is sometimes used where fuel is abundant, on ac- 
count of the cheapness of its first cost. 

Your obed’t serv’t, 
A Constant Reaper. 


SUGAR LANDS. 
Exrract To tHE Epiror—DaTED 
Thibadeaurville, La., Aug. 9, 1828. 

Sir,—The climate is less oppressive than at Phi- 
jadelphia, and the nights cool; the soil is the most 
juxuriant I ever saw. There are plantations in the 
vicinity which have heen cultivated for fifty years, 
and are as fresh as ever, producing 14 bhds. of su- 
gar per arpen*. The orange, fig, and all the tropi- 
cals grow in great luxuriance. Indeed, it is the 
paradise of the Union, as regards every considera- 
tion. Thibadeauxville is about thirty miles on the 
La Fourche from the river Mississippi. The banks 
of La Fourche bave a small leveé, but by no means 
so considerable as is required upon the Mississippi. 
The whole distance is cultivated from its mouth to 
about twenty miles below Thibadeauxville, and is 
principally owned in small farms, from 1 to $ ar- 
pens in front, by 40 to 80 arpens deep, by Creoles. 
Here and there are some very extensive sugar plan- 
tations, valued from twenty to one hundred thousand 
dollars. Gov. Johnson resides on a very valuable 
one opposite this village. His crop averaged two 
hogsheads to the arpen last year; two measured ar- 
pens, planted by way of experiment, produced se- 
ven and a half hogsheads of sugar. 








(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
ON THE POUNDING OF RICE. 
Sir,—I am permitted to put upon record, in your 
useful work, the result of an experiment in beating 
rice, recently made on a plantation where animal 
power is alone used. The accuracy of it is proved 





{* About an acre,]} 








by the weights which are annexed to each item, 
produced from the rough rice, in the regular pro- 
cess of pounding. And, when it is added, that the 
market rice brought the highest price then going, 
it will satisfy every planter, however limited his 
crop may be, that preparing that crop at home, is 
within his reach. 

Although I here advocate the home preparation 
of rice, I have been greatly surprised at the futility 
of some of the arguments against exporting it to 
be beat in Europe. I shall trouble you with a few 
remarks on only one of these. It is that, which sup- 
poses our trade in rough rice will be interfered 
with, by the British importing from their East India 
possessions, what they call Paddy. 

I believe it will be admitted that East India clean 
or market rice, has never materially interfered with 
our trade to Europe. The reason is evident: we 
are, comparatively, in the vicinity of the old coun- 
tries; and the shortness of the voyage enables us 
to undersell in this article of trade. If the freight 
of clean rice, from the East Indies, has hitherto 
prevented its coming in competition with ours as 
rough rice, paying a double freight, from its having 
double the bulk, it will scarcely hold out any new 
inducement to the speculative merchant. But, when 
it is further recollected that rough rice is not only 
subject to double freight, but is then only worth 
one-fourth of the price of market rice, the impossi- 
bility of its interfering must strike every one. 

Iam, &c. A Ciry Rustic. 





The following interesting experiment was made 
by Mr. Rowand, Secretary to the Agricultural So- 
ciety of South Carolina; showing the weights of 
the various products yiclded from rough rice in 
beating, as well as the measurement of each. 

21 bushels rough rice, weighed 48 lbs. per [bs. 

bushel, ‘ ° ‘ ‘ - 1008 
Produce when ground. 
Chaff—20 bushels, 1 peck, 6 quarts, at 9 


lbs. per bushel, ‘ ° ° 184 
Shelled Rice—14 bushels, at 58 lbs. per 

bushel, . ‘i ‘ ° ; 812 

996 

Deficiency in the first process, 12 

1008 


On completing the beating, it yielded as follows: 


Clean Rice, 10 bushels, 1 peck, 7 quarts, _— lbs. 
at 62 lbs. per bushel, ° ‘ . 649 
Small Rice, 3 pecks, 3 quarts, at 62 Ibs. 
per bushel, . ‘ “ ‘ ‘ 53 
Rice Flour, 2 bushels, 3 pecks, at $4 Ibs. 
per bushel, . .  . ‘ ‘ 93 
Small Rice Chaff, 1 peck, 4 quarts, weigh- 
ing . . . . . . . 124 
8074 
Chaff, as above stated, 20 bushels, 1 peck, 
6 quarts, at 9 lbs. per bushel, . 184 
9914 
Deficiency, being a loss in the process of 
beating, of about 1 5-8 per cent.; the 
mill cut not being taken into considera- 
tion, (supposed to be equal to 1 per ct.) 164 
1008 
1940 bushels of this rice would, therefore, 
yield 100 barrels of 600 each; or 60,000 
78 bushels of small rice, weighing 4836 


254 bushels of pure rice flour, unmized. 


As a specimen of the value of grazing land, there 
is a field of 100 acres in Oxenden, in Leicestershire, 
on which have been depastured and fattened, in 
one summer, the astonishing number of 97 bullocks 


and 200 sheep. [Eng. paper. 








Wuear Propucep 1n France. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, the Secretary read a paper on the “pre- 
sent and former produce of wheat in France,” from 
which it appears that forty years ago the amount of 
wheat annually grown in France was sufficient 
(reckoning the population at that time at 25 millions, 
trom which five millions are to be deducted for chil- 
dren under ten years of age,) to give to each person 
583 Ibs. of wheat per annum, or one pound nine 
ounces of bread daily, after taking away the wheat 
necessary for seed for the ensuing year. The popu- 
lation since the period here referred to, has increas- 
ed to thirty-five millions, but there has been no in- 
crease in the wheat produce; from which it is in- 
ferred that the land brought into cultivation since 
the Revolution, has been chiefly laid out for vine- 
yards, leguminous plants, and potatoes. 





COTTON CROP. 

Mr. SKINNER, Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 21, 1828. ° 
I regret to say, that the worm has made its ap- 
pearance in our cotton crop, and attacks all the 
balls that are not matured, by perforating a hole and 
eating into the heart of it. ‘This is the case with 
all forms, from the incipient blossom to nearly a 
full size ball, and the consequence will be a great 
loss to the planters in our neighbourhood. ‘This is 
the first injury ever done by the worm in ‘Tennessee, 

although of frequent oceurrence in Louisiana. 

Yours, &c. ; 





Extract From Tavsor County. 

“If we could be certain of getting one dollar per 
bushel for all the wheat we shall make this season, 
and fifty cents per bushel for our corn, it would 
make an astonishing change in the situation of af- 
fairs in the country; add to this a steady system of 
internal improvement, together with an adequate 
and fair protection to domestic manufactures and 
the probable advance of this country to wealth and 
greatness will be too vast for human contemplation. 
When the capital, wealth and population, which 
your projected rail roads and canals will bring to 
Baltimore, are in successful operation, we shall feel 
its beneficial influence in the most remote corners 
of the state; yet some of my brother farmers think 
the influx of grain to your city will ruin the agri- 
cultural interest. I have either read or heard it 
stated, that when the first turnpike road was about 
to be laid out from London into the interior, all the 
gardeners who supplied the market cried out they 
were ruined—the facility of bringing vegetables 
from a distance would overstock and destroy the 
market. The roads were made, and the result was, 
that in a few years their property was doubled ia 
value.” 





———— 








HORTICULTURE. 





ROMAN APRICOTS—NECTARINES, &e. 
Oxford, near Easton, Md., Sept. 20, 1828. 
Sir,—I beg leave to inform you, that amongst 
my little collection of fruit trees for sale, such as 
cherries, peaches, nectarines, plums, pears, &c. as- 
sorted, | have about 200 or more of the famous Ro- 
man apricots; many of them have borne delicious 
fruit,and are of fine size and great bearers; fine for 
confectionary shops, &c. I sell them, fit to bear, and 
many that have borne, at 50 cents; but I have some 
few very large that bore twice or thrice, I should 
ask a little more for. I have also about $0 or 40 
trees of the fine thin shelled walnuts of the French 
sort; handsome; will go at 50 cents; will bear in 

from three to four years, and with directions how 
to manage them, will in common bear well. The — 
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above will be fit to deliver to any who wish fine 
‘fruit, from Noveinber Ist until next April, when the 
earth is not too hard frozen. Also I have a parcel 
of valuable grape vines, rooted. Yours, &c. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. JOHN WILLIS. 





CocHINngEAL INsEcT INTRODUCED INTO EvRoPE. 


It appears that an experiment lately tried in 
Spain, and some parts of the Mediterranean, to in- 
troduce the cochineal insect, promises to be attend- 
ed with the desired result in some of the provinces 
of Spain, at Gibraltar, and at Malta. The Indian 
fig is of a natural growth under the climate of 
those countries, and being the only food of the in- 
sect in question, originally suggested the idea of 
its importation. It has been ascertained, after the 
indefatigable researches of some celebrated natu- 
ralists, that the powers of fecundity of the female 
cochineal insect are so great as to enable it to give 
birth, in the very short course of its natural exis- 
tence, to no less a number than 632,727. Its 
transportation into Europe may, in a short time be- 
come a source of important trade to those parts 
where circumstances of climate and food will ena- 
ble it to thrive. 








Hor water, applied to the roots of trees will re- 
suscitate them if they be worm eaten; many trees 
in a decaying condition have been saved by scald- 
ing them in this way. Pour the water round the 
tree slowly, and be careful that it penetrates the 
roots. Hot water will also be found extremely 
beneficial in radish and other vegetable beds. Scald 
the earth befare sowing the seeds, by which means 
you will destroy the larve of the insects, which are 
apt to be very plenty in rich soil. 

ee 

The small yellow speckled bugs, which infest cu- 
cumbers and melons, may be destroyed by making 
light blazing fires in the garden for several even- 
ings. ‘The bugs will fly in the blaze and be burnt 
to death. 


EEE 
RURAL ECONOMY. 











A PORTABLE ICE HOUSE. 

Take an iron bound butt or puncheon, and knock 
out the head, cutting a very small hole in the bot- 
tom, about the size of a wine-cork. Place inside 
of it a wooden tub, shaped like a churn, resting it 
upon two pieces of wood, which are to raise it 
from touching the bottom. Fill the space round 
the inner tub with pounded charcoal; and fit to the 
tub a cover, with a convenient handle, having in- 
side one or two small hooks, on which are to be 
hung the bottles, during the operation. Place on 
the lid a bag of charcoal, about two feet square; if 
the charcoal in this bag is pounded it will answer 
better; and over all, place another cover, which 
must cover the head of the outer cask. When the 
apparatus is thus prepared, let it be placed ina 
cold cellar, and buried in the earth above four-fifths 
of its height; but, though cold, the cellar must be 
dry; wet ground will not answer; and a sandy soil 
is the best. Fill the inner tub, or nearly so, with 
pounded ice; or, if prepared in the winter, with 
snow well pressed down, and the apparatus will be 
complete. Whenever it is wished to make ice, 
take off the upper cover, then the sack or bag of 
pounded charcoal, and suspend the vessel contain- 
ing the liquid to be frozen to the hooks inside of 
the inner cover; then close up the whole, as before, 
for half an hour, when the operation will be com- 
plete, provided proper care be taken to exclude ex- 
ternal air. 





Hams after being smoked, may be preserved 
through the year by packing them in oats. 





BUTTER. 


A little vinegar, added to cream will greatly as- 
sist in bringing butter. Lemon juice, also,is said 
to be very good; say the juice of one lemon to the 
churning of eight or ten pounds of butter. Churn- 
ing is sometimes difficult in consequence of the 
thickness of the cream. In such cases it is recom- 
mended to mix new milk (as much as there is 
cream,) with the cream, which will save much la- 
bour in churning. 








—— ee 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








A notice of this work was promised in No. 28, 
but unavoidably delayed until the present number. 
In our number 24, August 29th, under the present 
head, we gave a view of the river St. Lawrence; 
its length, navigable facilities, and the climate of 
its basin. It was there stated, that from lake Onta- 
rio to the head of the tides; that a canal along its 
shores was probably an improvement more easily 
effected, than it would be to render its channel 
equally safe as a means of conveyance. These state- 
ments were made more with reference to the inte- 
rests of the United States, than with regard to that 
stream in a general view. ‘The people of Canada 
seem to have proceeded with their improvements, 
from similar motives; but from the tenor of parlia- 
mentary proceedings since the promulgation of the 
last tariff law of the United States, it would ap- 
pear that the good legislators of the mother coun- 
try feel inclined to aid the completion of the Wel- 
iand, and Rideau canals,as means to contravene 
the revenue laws of a rival. 

The Welland canal we have noticed and describ- 
ed; we now proceed to a review of that designated 
the Rideau, from the name of one of the rivers 
through the valley of which the latter work is car- 
tied. Nearly west from the city of Montreal, dis- 
tant about 20 miles, the Ottawa river from the west 
falls into one of the bays of St. Lawrence. The 
Ottawa is itself a large and navigable stream, ris- 
ing in the recesses of the Chippewa country, five 
or six hundred miles north-west from the island and 
city of Montreal; flowing north-east until within 
about (20 miles ahove its mouth, receives the Ri- 
deau, and, assuming a nearly easterly direction, 
communicates with the St. Lawrence as’ already 
stated. 

The Rideau is a small, but an important river 
rising in Leeds county, township of Kitley, Lower 
Canada, within 30 miles of the St. Lawrence at the 
lower end of the Thousand islands. At its source, 
the Rideau is a sluggish stream, and in no part of 
its course much impeded by falls; its entire length, 
however, is not above 60 miles; course north-east 
nearly. 

Near the head of the Rideau, and on the same 
table land, extends lake Gannonoqui, discharging 
its waters into St. Lawrence, 20 miles below Kings- 
ton, and the bottom of lake Ontario. The entire 
distance from the mouth of the Ottawas to that of 
the Gannonoqui, by the route of the intended ca- 
nal, is nearly 190 miles, and by the St. Lawrence 
160. The canal route, therefore, exceeds that of 
St. Lawrence, as 19 to 16. 

With the entire facilities on one hand, or asperi- 
ties on the other, which determined the choice, we 
do not pretend to be acquainted; but it is obvious, 
hy mere inspection on a map, that to obtain a water 
line of navigation, distant from the border of the 
United States, must have had some share in the de- 
termination. ‘The route of the Welland canal, was 


almost traced by nature, and to pass the cataract 
of Niagara rendered its formation indispensable.— 
The St. Lawrence below the Ontario, is, though im- 


peded by shoals and rapids, yet navigable in both 








directions. Again, the very little change of rise 
and fall of the St. Lawrence, renders that stream, 
as far as its floods are concerned, remarkably ada 
ted to a canal, or side cuts along its banks. We 
have already shewn, in a former paper, that there 
is only about 117 miles of the St. Lawrence, be- 
tween the head of ship navigation below, to the 
bottom of ship navigation above the obstructions; 
and that much of the intermediate distance is occu- 
pied by lake St. Francis, and other parts where no 
natural impediment to navigation exists. 

With all these natural, and apparently impera- 
tive reasons to give preference to the St. Lawrence 
route, over that by the Gannonoqui, Rideau and 
Ottawa, we might still concede that some less ob- 
vious features might have decided the preference, if 
we were not instructed by such reasons as the fol- 
lowing. ‘ The high duties imposed by the new tariff 
of the United States on the staple commodities of this 
country, will almost exclude them from that part of 
the continent of America; and the opening of this ex- 
tensive water communication in Canada, will give an 
extent of lake and river coast, bordering on the Uni- 
ted States, equal in extent to the whole coast of the At- 
lantic,and completely counteract the attempt of the 
American government to exclude our fabrics.” 

If such barefaced avowals were the mere out- 
pourings of a factory agent, or the unguarded ebu- 
litions of an editor of a country town paper, they 
might well be passed in silence; but in reality, they 
are the echoes from Westminster hall, and at once 
disclose the source of favour with which the canals 
of Canada are regarded at St. James's. 

A very limited reading of that immense volume, 
Colonial History in America, will teach any man 
that the mother country seldom feels much disposed 
to forward any imprevement calculated to secure 
independent prosperity to the colony, be that colony 
English, Spanish, or Portuguese. ‘The ultimate 
separation of the Canadas from Great Britain, is 
conceded in the British parliament to be certain, 
and by many not a very distant event. Is it, there- 
fore, probable, that immense treasures would be 
expended by the British government to improve a 
country, itself confesses to hold by so frail a tenure, 
if some immediate advantage was not expected 
from the expenditure? 





MAUCH CHUNK RAIL-WAY. 


One of the Editors of the Savannah Georgian, 
who has been on a tour to the North, thus describes 
the Rail-way leading from the Coal Mines to the 
Lehigh river: 

“The Coal.Mines at Mauch Chunk, and the 
country for miles around, all mountainous, belong 
to the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, who 
have expended immense sums upon the works con- 
nected with them. From the Lehigh river to the 
summit of the coal mountain, is near nine miles, 
over which space a Rail-road has been laid, for © 
‘the transportation of coal. The mountain is ob- 
long, its extreme height being about one thousand 
feet, and the rise of the road, on an average, one 
foot in seventy. A road is first cut along the side 
of the mountain, on which billets of wood are laid 
transversely, (like our swamp causeways) and on 
them, parallel with the road, the rails of pine, six 
by four inches thick, are placed. On the upper 
surface and inner edge of these rails narrow bars 
or plates of iron are screwed, for the wheels to run 
on. The cost $4500 per mile. ‘The cars for car- 
rying the coal are made of sheet iron, with strong 
wheels, about two feet in diameter, and. carry a 
ton each. They weigh, when empty, near 1500 
lbs. and three of them are drawn up with ease by 
one mule; but, in descending, from ten.to fourteen, 
fully loaded, are linked together, passing over the 
road with great rapidity by their own gravity, with 
a noise that may be heard for miles, ‘Ihe speed is 
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regulated by a lever to each car, which stands up 
between the wheels of one side, and, by using it, a 
pressure is applied to them, which lessens or pre- 
vents their revolution at pleasure. One man guides 
the whole line with a rope tied to the ends of the 
levers of the first six cars, he sitting on the se- 
venth. Immediately after the coal cars, the mules 
to drag them up after being emptied, are sent 
down in cars, three in each, and it is ludicrous to 
see the poor animals riding by at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, unconcernedly munching their corn, 
and quite indifferent to their novel situation.” 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Recent intelligence from the contractors on the 
ling of the canal, assures us that they are without 
exception in good health, and that very few, if any, 
of their hired laborers are even slightly indisposed. 
All the sections that have been let, except two or 
three, are under way. To this agreeable news, we 
are, now, enabled to add, that the’ formalities re- 
quired to be observed, preparatory to the subscri 
tion of the state of Maryland, having been strictly 
complied with, the treasurer of her western shore, 
last week, subscribed half a million of dollars to 
the stock of the canal, the amount of which now 
exceeds three millions six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. [ Nat. Int. 





NEW YORK CANAL. 
Albany, Sept. 30. 

Arrived at Albany, on Saturday, canal boat 
“Mary,” of Milan, Captain Edward Meeker, from 
Huron county, State of Ohio, with a cargo of pot 
ashes, staves, and sundries. This boat was built 
in Huron, at the head of lake Erie. She crossed 
the lake, 250 miles, to Buffalo, and thence, by way 
of the Erie canal, 362 miles, to Albany; total dis- 
tance, 612 miles. She is forty-nine tons burthen, 
and is schooner rigged, carrying two masts, and is 
bound for New York. 

Same day, arrived at Albany, 36 boats, and 
cleared 42 boats. The Northern Canal is naviga- 
ble to Whitehall. 








The principal difficulties in the erection of the 
lower lock of the Pennsylvania Canal, on the west 
side of the Allegany river, have at length been sur- 
mounted, with stupendous exertions. In three 
weeks, these magnificent locks will probably be 
quite completed. 








SPORTING OLIO. 








Mr. Samer, Diamond Grove, July 20th, 1828. 

Sir,—You will greatly oblige me, indeed, by en- 
deavouring to find out the pedigrees of the follow- 
ing horses. 

o. 1. Koulikhan, laid down in my last, a bay, 
sold by the Jate Col. John Baylor to Mr. Turstal. 
What was his importer’s name, if imported? He, 
as aforesaid, was an excellent stallion. 

No. 2. Koulikhan, a chestnut, got by Batts and 
Maclin’s Fearnouglft. 

I wish to know whether No. 1 was an imported 
horse or not. In looking over the General Stud 
Book of England, I found a horse by the name of 
Koulikhan, foaled in 1780; consequently neither he, 
nor another horse of the same name, foaled in 1772, 
could be the sire of Quaker Lass, (laid down on 





the list sent you,) the one being too old and the 
other being too young. I apprehend the old Kouli- 
khan that was in this country, was an imported 
horse, probably a son of the horse by that name 
foaled in 1730. Koulikhan, got by Batts and Mac- 
lin’s Fearnought could not have been foaled sooner 
than 1781 or 1782, because Batts and Maclirf’s 
Fearnought was foaled about the year 1777, the 
very last of the old horse’s get. There is a gentle- 
man who lives in’ Maryland, and I understand is 
very conversant in pedigrees. I think he furnished 
a great deal of matter for your paper under the 
signature of F.; possibly he can give you the ne- 
cessary information respecting No. 1; also about the 
pedigrees of Dabster, and Col. Byrd’s imported 
mare Calista; she was the dam of Mercury. Should 
the above request fail on application to F. it is more 
than probable it may be obtained by examining a 
very old file of papers previous to the year 1760, 
either in Annapolis or in Baltimore. I would take 
it as a very particular favour indeed, if not too in- 
convenient to you, to endeavour to procure the 
above information, and reply to me to Williamsbo- 
rough, N. C. 

Also the pedigree of the imported horse Silver- Eye. 
I believe he was imported by the late Holcot Pude, 
Esq., of Roanoke river, in Northampton county, 
N. C., and afterwards owned by Mr. Du Val. 


[We would cheerfully oblige our correspondent 
by writing the number of letters and dedicating as 
many hours and days as would be necessary for 
a course of personal investigation into all these 
matters; but really we have seldom time to say 
“Jack Robinson”—so we are forced to give his 
inquiries the usuak course, by inserting them in the 
Farmer, whereby they will go to the whole agri- 
cultural publick, as well as to particular individuals. 
F., to whom he refers, does this paper the honour 
to read it regularly, and to have each volume bound 
in Russian leather, to match with precision. He is 
a gentleman of much taste and some leisure,-and a 
great deal of politeness—we mean politeness of .the 
true sort, such as distinguished the old school of 


gentlemen, who took special care to command the | & 


respect which they never failed to pay where re- 
spect was due. But those times have gone with 
years beyond the flood, and nearly all the race of 
men that belonged to them. Estates are being cut 
up like patch work quilts, manors are subdivided 
into lots; old Madeira wine and punch, quaffed from 
bowls of transparent china, have been superseded 
by still-burnt whiskey at 12 cents a gallon; a race 
of accomplished cavaliers has been succeeded by 
cross-roads politicians of small calibre, who are rea- 
dy to die for, but more ready to drink with the sove- 
reign people. But then we must take comfort in the 
thought that we are to have a nation of hardy day- 
labouring yeomanry and robust manufacturers, with 
understanding to appreciate and independence and 
nerve to defend their liberties! To return, if we 
can find the road back. F. will answer N.’s inqui- 
ries, if he possesses the facts.] 


se 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

Upwards of one thousand persons assembled at 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, St. John’s Wood, on Mon- 
day afternoon, to witness J. Sheppard, the Yorkshire 
pedestrian, run ten miles, several sporting gentle- 
men having backed him to perform the distance 
within the hour, for a wager of 2001. About four 
o’clock the pedestrian walked round the ground he 
was to run, which measured a third of a mile; but 
just as he was about to start, a most tremendously 
heavy fall of rain came down, which, for a time, put 
a stop to the proceedings. At half past five, how- 
ever, it being peremptory that the race should take 
place, play or pay being previously agreed on, 
Sheppard, accompanied by his backers, walked up 
to the starting plage, and having divested himself of 





a 


every article of dress, with the exception of a pair 
of drawers, commenced his arduous undertaking— 
the rain falling smartly on him, the grass maga 
and in many places slippery. The betting, notwith: 
standing, was in his favour. He performed the first 
round, viz. a third of a mile, in one minute and for- 
ty-five seconds, and continued to do each round, up 
to the seventh mile, under two minutes, in a mast 
superior manner, amidst the most enthusiastic cheers 
of the crowded assemblage. He afterwards fell off 
his surprising speed, and at the conclusion of the 
thirtieth round, scarcely more than one minute had 
expired over the time, consequently he lost the 
match. Had the pedestrian not run bare-footed, 
owing to the state of the ground, he could not have 
proceeded round near so fast. A considerable deal 
of money was lost on the match, so confident were 
his friends that he would accomplish his task. Shep- 
pard is undoubtedly a most superior runner. 
Lond. paper, 


Sineutar Race.—On Tuesday last, Eli Mitchel 
and Joshua Brook, of Elland, colliers, for a wager 
of two sovereigns, ran a mile on the Halifax turn- 
pike road upon their hands and feet. Mitchell per- 
formed this extraordinary feat of quadrupedism in 
ten minutes and fifteen seconds, having distanced 
his competitor.—Jb. 


—_————X————X_—______ 
. MISCELLANEOUS. 





REFINING OF SUGAR. 


Sugar is generally imported into this country in 
the raw state, called muscavado sugar, and the re- 
finer chooses that which has a bright hard grain, 
and is not guided by the colour. If he finds it san- 
dy and hard, he prefers it to the soft and finer su- 
gar, and the East India sugar is, on that aecount, 
unfit for refining; that brought from the West In- 
dies being the best. The mode of refining sugar is 
briefly this, and if we consider sugar as a crystal- 
lized and uncrystallized compound, we have its two 
tremes of purity and impurity; we have it crys- 
tallized in sugar candy, and unerystallized in mo- 
lasses, and these two exist combined in the com- 
mon raw sugars, and the process of refining is to 
separate them. This process is generally com- 
menced by filling large boilers with a mixture of 
lime-water and sugar, with certain quantities of 
bullock’s blood; this was the old mode of pro- 
ceeding, but lately a patent has been taken out for 
an improvement upon it. The object of the pro- 
cess is two-fold; the blood, coagulating by heat, 
forms a scum upon the surface, and carries away a 
great quantity of impurity from the sugar of va- 
rious kinds, which are then skimmed off: the use of 
the lime water is to render the treacle very soluble, 
so that it may not afterwards interfere with the se- 
paration of the crystallized sugar. ‘This mixture is 
boiled until, by taking up a drop of it between the 
finger and thumb, it can be drawn into threads, and 
it is then taken out into vessels, where it is stirred 
about with wooden instruments until it becomes, 
like the original raw sugar, in a granulated state. 
This sugar is afterwards put into conical moulds, 
made partly of clay, and water is poured upon their 
bases, and as the water trickles through the sugar 
it carries with it the uncrystallized part, and ,the 
cones become gradually whiter and whiter as the 
treacle trickles through. As the bases are more 
white than the apices of the cones, they are gene- 
rally cut off; and when it is an object to obtain 
very fine sugar, the loaves, as they are called, are 
made of a smaller size. [Brande’s Lectures. 


Vegetables may be preserved from injury by 
frost, by sprinkling cold water upon them early ia 





the morning after a freezing night. 
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Recovery or DrownepD Persons. 


M. L. D’Etoile states, in a letter to the French 
Academy of Medicine, that he has succeeded inva- 
riably in recovering drowned animals, by the fol- 
Jowing galvanic application. A short and fine nee- 
dle is inserted into the sides of the body, between 
the eighth and ninth ribs, so as to come in contact 
with the attachment of the diaphragm, and then a 
current of electricity, from twenty-five or thirty 

irs of inch plates is passed through them. The 
diaphragm then immediately contracts, and an in- 
spiration is effected. On breaking the communica- 
tion and again completing it, a second inspiration 
jsfoccasioned, and by continuing these means, a re- 
gular.respiration is ultimately effected. 
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Maryianp Acricutturat Society. 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety will meet at the residence of H. V. Somerville, 
_ on To-morrow. As this is the last meeting that 
will take place previous to the Cattle Show, it is 
obviously important that it be a full one. 


Carte ror Saxe at tHE Next Suow. 
Mr. Saivner: Brookland Wood, 6th Oct. 1828. 
You will oblige me by making known through 
the ““American Farmer,” that at the cattle show, on 
the 16th instant, I will offer for sale the following 


A Devon Bull of great symmetry, aged 8 years; he 
is sold from no defect, or objection; he is very pure, 
and very gentle. His price is sixty dollars. 

A Devon and Alderney Bull, three years old. 
His price is forty dollars, 

Eight Bakewell Rams; from the blood of Mr. 
Barney of Delaware. The parent ram cost one 
hundred dollars. The price of those offered is five 
dollars each. 

I have several Devon cattle, from calves to three 
ears old, for sale. ‘They will not be on the ground; 
ut their blood is unmixed, and are very fine cattle. 

The price is forty to sixty dollars a-piece. 


R. CATON. 
A Jacx For SALE. 


The most valuable Jack, probably, in the State 
of Maryland, will be offered for sale at the next 
Maryland Cattle Show. He will be seven years 
old in May next, is remarkably well formed, has 
fine spirit, and his action equal to that of a blooded 
horse. J. 8. 


Sueep ror Sats. 


, a be exhibited at the Baltimore Cattle Show, 
for sale— 

One imported Southdown Ram. 

One half blood Saxony Ditto. 

Six full blood Dishley Rams, bred from premium 
sheep raised by Mr. Jno. Barney of Delaware. 


[We have notice that there will be some Short 
Horn Bulls, nearly full blood and very fine; and 
some more Bakewell Sheep for sale; with no doubt 








animals, viz: 


§F With a view to afford the information, required 
by many distant correspondents, in relation to the 
working of the pump at the dairy farm of Mr. R. 
Smith, by a pointer dog, as stated in the American 
Farmer, No. 15, vol. 10, we have this day publish- 
ed the annexed sketch of the apparatus. Its me- 
chanism is so simple, that any carpenter, with the 
aid of a blacksmith, may make it. The crank, at- 
tached to the axis of the wheel, is connected with 
it by a fixed joint. The intermediate link or rod 
has swivel, or moving joints at both of its ends.— 
The handle of the pump is of wood, and is steadied 
and guided in its motion by an upright post through 
which it is passed, and plays in a long vertical mor- 
tice. The diameter of this wheel is 12 feet; the 


many other valuable animals.) 


length of the axis is 4 feet;:the crank next the 
wheel with the fixed joint is 24 feet; the connecting 
link or rod is 34 feet; and the handle of the pump 
is 7 feet. 

If any further explanation should bé necessary, 
it may be obtained by an application in person at 
the farm, or by a letter, post paid, addressed to Mr. 
Noah Underwood, at Orange farm, near Baltimore, 
who has obtained a patent for this machine. His 
charge, for the use of it, is only the small sum of 
five dollars, which may, by mail or otherwise, be 
sent to him. 

On the other side of this wheel, and to the end 
of its axis, is attached a drum, by means of which 
the dog also works one of Eastman’s cylindrical 
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\at this clic, or 
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&#The New York Statesman of the 4th inst, no- 
tices a very important invention for spinning flax 
and hemp, by Doctor Boll and Mr. Dyer, of New 
England. It is said to be constructed on an entire- 
ly new principle, and to produce about the same 
quantity as the throstle spindles in the cotton ma- 
nufacture. The whole formation of the thread 
from dressed flax is completed at one operation.— 
The material laid on the machine, is wound upon 
the spools ready for the loom, without the interven- 
tion of any assistance; the whole being effected by 
the rotatory motion communicated from drums. In- 
deed, all the motions of the instrument are of a 
circular kind. 
The intelligent Editors of the Statesman add the 
further remarks, “That so far as our observation or 
knowledge extends, this invention is entirely origi- 
nal, and nothing of the kind exists in the workshops 
of the United States or Europe, where fabrics from 
flax are entirely wrought by hand. The manufac- 
tures of linens will now be placed upon the same 
round and enjoy the same facilities as cottons. It 
~ been estimated, that upon moderate calcula- 
tions two millions of dollars may be saved annually 
to this country, by the reduced expenses of linen 
fabrics, effected by this invention. If it be not in- 
troduced abroad, and foreign prices thus diminish- 
ed, the products of our own looms will supply 
our markets and prevent importations from main- 
taining competition, Such is our impression of the 
importance of this machine. ‘Those who are in- 
credulous on the subject, may have their doubts re- 
examination of specimens of the thread 
by inspecting the machine at the 
corner of Pine and Water streets.” 


straw cutters; which thus cuts, with a vast saving 
of labour, not only all the straw, but all the hay 
used in the feeding of about 100 head of cattle. 
The dog, when at this work, requires not, like a 
horse, the attention and time of a man. It is only 
necessary to hand him occasionally a cup of water, 
White Post, Frederick county, Va. 


which any child can do. 

Mr. Skier, August 8th, 1828. } 
Sir;—You will be pleased to consider us subscri- 

bers to the proposed agricultural work of Mr. J. M. 

Garnett, and we sincerely wish him every success 

in the und Such enterprises are so rare 
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amongst us, they should have the most prompt sup- 
ort; their value has been but feebly appreciated. 

e trust the time is fast coming when they will 
have their full share of credit and patronage. From 
the suggestions and qualifications of Mr. Garnett, we 
may anticipate something more than ordinary in 
agricultural publications. ‘The comparative view 
of cultivation in the most agricultural part of our 
states from actual observation, added to judicious 
selections, combined with judgment, and embellish- 
ed with a good understanding, will form an inte- 
resting volume—especially as it proposes to com- 
prehend a view of manufactures in connection with 
agriculture. Ricwarp K. Meape, 

T. F. Nexson, 
Ww. B. Ranvo.rn, 
Ww. M. Barron, 

N. B.—Throughout this extensive valley, there 
can be but little doubt, that such a work as is pro- 
posed in the prospectus of Mr. Garnett, would meet 
with a handsome support. R. K. M. 





$> The sale of American Woollen Goods, on the 

$d instant, of the well known manufacture of Mr. 
James Sykes, near this city, was well attended, and 
we learn that the goods generally went off briskly 
at fair prices. There were sold 400 pieces of Cloths 
and Cassimers, and 450 pieces of Sattinets, ‘The 


prices of the Cloths ranged from $2 50 to $5 77; of 


the Cassimeres, from $1 45 to $195; and of the 
Sattinetts from 70 cents to $3 45 per yard. 


Maryxtanp Ecections, 
For Delegates to the General Assembly. 


Adams. Jackson. 

Baltimore City = - : - 0 2 
Annapolis “ - = - - - 1 1 
Baltimore County - - O 4 
Anne Arundel “ - - - 4 0 
Frederick “ . - - 4 0 
Harford ee - - - 0 4 
Prince Georges“ - - ~ - 3 1 
Cecil* “ - - - 5 
Kent* Se © -« 3 
Charles ee - - - 4 0 
Montgomery “ - - - 4 0 
Washington “ - - - O 4 
Dorchester @ .« - - 3 1 
Talbot « - - - 4 0 
Calvert e « - - 4 0 
Caroline ad . - - 4 0 
Queen Ann’s “ -~ - - l 8 
Somerset o - - - 4 0 
Worcester “ - = + O 4 
St. Mary’s “ - + +4 0 
Alleghany not heard from. 

47 Q7 


* Kent and Cecil counties have each but three 
delegates, the seat of the fourth delegate in both 
being vacant in consequence of a tie in each. 

[ Amer. 





Latest rrom Evrore. 

By the packet ship France, Capt. Funk, which 
arrived at New York from Havre, having left there 
on the 5th of September, Paris papers to the 3d 
and Havre to the 4th were received. 

It appears certain that the late report of the Rus- 
sians having suffered a repulse, with a severe loss, 
before Choumla, is entirely unfounded. ‘The latest 
accounts from Constantinople, as well as from the 
scenes of action, represent the prospects of the 
Russians as flattering. ‘The Emperor was at Odes- 
sa, and much was said of an armistice of three 
weeks, from which some newspapers supposed ne- 
gotiations might arise, and intimate that the Rus- 
sians were disposed to treat. Under an Odessa date 
of August 13th, it is, however, asserted that the 


Emperor was expecting a reinforcement of 85,000 
men at Choumla on the 22d, and would then return 
to head quarters, and make the decisive attack.— 
From another quarter it is stated, that the Turks 
would soon begin to disband for want of provisions; 
and that the place would be carried by storm.— 
There are about 40 or 50,000 men in the garrison, 
and Hussein’s 1000 regulars—the heights which 
formerly commanded the place being not included 
in the defences, 

An affair had occurred near Varna, in which a 
Turkish post was driven in, and a communication 
opened with the fleet. 

The Prince of Hesse Homburg arrived at the 
camp before Choumla, just before the departure of 
the Emperor. 

Our dates from Choumla are to the 8th August, 
in bulletins. ‘Their contents we abridge as follows; 
On the Ist, the Emperor arranged the siege of the 
place, and it was announced he would review Ad- 
miral Greigh’s fleet off Varna, and inspect the 
works on land, and afterwards embark for Odessa, 
returning thence to the head quarters of the guards 
at Bazardjik. On the 31st of July, the Turks from 
Choumla attacked General Rudiger, to prevent his 
cutting off their communication with the capital 
and interior, but they failed, and he took post on 
the road at Eski Stamboul. 

The bulletin of the 7th says, that although the 
entrenchments are within reach of the Turkish 
cannon in Choumla, no sortie is made, from which 
it is inferred that they bave not as much spirit as 
in former times. 

The garrison of Varna has made several strong 
but unsuccessful sallies; and Gen. Suchtelenehas 
established hi8 position, and is joined by Lieut. 
Gen. Anchacoff. The bulletin of the 8th, says 
Prince Menzikoff, on the 2d, drove the Turks from 
the heights on the north west, and eccupied thém. 
Then he opened a communication with Ad. Greigh’s 
fleet of 8 line ships, 5 frigates, 5 bomb vessels, &c. 
On the 5th, the Emperor arrived, with a reinforce- 
ment and 15 cannon. 

Accounts from Odessa of the 9th, say he reached 
there the day before. Letters of the 11th mention 
that be was still there, with the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael. The surrender of Choumla, Varna, and Si- 
listria, was hourly expected. ‘There were no hopes 
of peace. 

Constant, Aug. 6th—The garrison of Silistria 
made a sortie on the 2ist July, and according to 
Turkish accounts, killed 2000 men. ‘Troops will 
have to be sent to Bosnia to quiet disturbances. 
The last news from Shumila represeated it as close- 
ly blockaded, and Hussein Pacha in a critical situa- 
tion; the Russians got the better. 

Letters from Vienna say, that the foreign diplo- 
matic personages received an invitation on the 2d 
August, to meet at Odessa. * 

Letters from Constantinople to the Sth, speak of 
the departure of the Grand Vizier, as very near.— 
The practice party wished to secure the mediation 
of the English; and the Lord Heytesbury, as if ex- 
pecting to go to Constantinople, had obtained a 
large credit on a banker at Pera. 

‘Lhe Constitutionnel says, that the emperor went 
to Odessa, to remove thither some of the ambassa- 
dors, diplomatists, &c. to preveat the publicity of 
his movements. 


Greece.—A letter from Corfu of the 4th August 
states, that Ibrahim has received supplies from 
Alexandria and Zante, and refuses to evacuate the 
Morea. The Albanians who deserted him, it is 
stated, have got one of the forts of Lepanto. The 
press and types have been sent from France to print 
the Courier d’Orient, which will be edited by Col. 
Raybaud. Under date of July 23, it is stated, that 
the French and English admirals had gone to Nava- 
rino, having heard of the arrival of stores from 








Egypt:—also, that 8000 Albanians had taken Arta 








and Prevesa, and demanded a large sum of Ibrahim, 
threatening to sell those fortresses to the Greeks, 
Ibrahim had desolated some of the interior dis- 
tricts. 

From Spain we again hear of the existence of 
great discontent among the soldiery, on account of 
their being so much in arrear of pay: at Ceutadhis 
is not only the case as to pay, but even as to rations, 
and the garrison has hardly bread to eat. 

PortucaL.—Advices from Lisbon to the 16th— 
August, state that the persecutions by the dominant 
faction continued with unabated fury. 

Sales at Havre, Seplember 3.—108 bales Louisi- 
ana Cotton, 204 sous; 88 do. Mobile, 18 2-5. 
—— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 
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Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 43.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 @ 7.00—wrapping, 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span. 
gled, 6.00 a8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 ¢ 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 @$.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. The Inspections for the week 
was 395 hhds. Maryland, 13 hhds. Ohio, 5 hhds. Virginia, 
2 hhds. Pennsylvania. 

FLour—white wheat family, $7.00 a 7.75—superfine 
Howard-st. 5.75 6.00; city mills, 5.50a 5.75; Susque- 
hanna, 5.50—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50—Grain, best 
red wheat, 1.19 a 1.15—best white wheat, 1.20 a4 1.30— 
ord’y to good, 1.00 a 1.10--Corn .38 a .40—RyeE .404.48 
—Oars, bush. .22 a .24—Beans, 1.00—Peas, .50 a .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.50 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.75 @ 2.25—Orcu- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.25—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 314 
a .50 lb,—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLAXSsEED, .75 a .820—Cor. 
TON, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 @ .14d—Alabama, .104.11— 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 @ .11—Geor- 
gia, .9a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 224 a .23—bbls. 
.25—WooL, common, unwashed, |b., .15 a@ .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 4 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.124 No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 


Marketinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pears, per 
peck, .25 a .37; Butter, per lb. .25 a 314; Eggs, dozen, 
-10; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .50; Sweet, do. .50; Chick- 
ens, per dozen, 2.00 42.25; Ducks, per doz. 2.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb. .8 2.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
.6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, Ib. .8 a .10; 
green Corn, dozen, .25; Tomatoes, peck, .25; Onions, 
bush. .50; Cucumbers, pickling, per hundred, .25; Beets, 
bunch, .64; Turnips, bushel, 1.00; Partridges, .8 each; 
prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00. 
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(From Loudon’s Eneyc. of Agric.) 
CRITERIA OF THE QUALITIES OF HORSES, 
For various purposes. 

» (Continued from p. 233.) 


"The criteria of road horses for quick draft, or 
cbach, stage and post chaises, &c.,are derived from 
the immediate purposes for which they are intend- 
ed; as requiring either strength or speed in greater 

roportions. To make them safe, the forehand 
should rise, the back should be straight, the step 
should be short but quick, which fatigues least.— 
As they approach the hunter in form, they are best 
fitted for quick work; and as they resemble the 
best kind of light agricultural horses, they are cal- 
culated for heavy draft, as coaches, &c. But in 
all, a portion of blood gives courage, durability and 
condenses strength into lessened bulk; by which ac- 
tivity is gained. It is of great consequence to a 
coach horse that the neck and head be so formed as 
to be enabled to rein-in well to the bridle. 

The criteria of a dray-horse are, that he be very 


‘broad breasted and muscular, and thick in the 


shoulders, which should not lie backward. Nor 
should the fore-hand be up, as recommended in the 
road-horse; for, by holding up their heads, such 
horses may be choked by the collar, as they would, 
if so formed, draw too much by the throat, and 
their wind being thus stopped, would be in danger 
of falling down. The neck of a dray-horse is not 
the better for being long, and the head should be 
proportionate to it. Like all horses, he should be 
chosen with short legs and good strong hoofs. He 
ought to be thick in his thighs and large in bone; 
but above all, he ought to be a steady collared 
horse, with courage to make him true toa severe 


_ pull, and yet without a hot fiery spirit to make him 


fretful. “s 
The criteria of a wagon horse are,in some re- 
spects, different from those of the dray-horse. He 
should be more weighty, and altogether larger. Ra- 
pidity of motion is greatly subordinate, in the heavy 
stage wagons usually seen on our roads, to strength. 
It is all collar work; nothing is gained from the mo- 
mentum of the dragged mass, which, the instant the 
ull ceases, stands still. ‘The wagon horse should 
be patient in the extreme; willing to lie to his col- 
lar up hill, and yet settle into his own share of work 
on level ground. As his exertions are constant, it 
is of the greatest consequence that he should be a 
good feeder. 

The criteria of a horse peculiarly adapted to the 
labours of agricullure, are thus given by Culley:— 
His head should be as small as the proportion of 
the animal will admit; his nostrils expanded, and 
muzzle fine; his eyes cheerful and prominent; his 
ears small, upright, and placed near together; his 
neck, rising out from between his shoulders with an 
easy tapering curve, must join gracefully to the 
head; his shoulders, being well thrown back, must 
also go into his neck (at what is called the points,) 
unperceived, which perhaps facilitates the going 
much more than the narrow shoulder; the arm, or 
fore-thigh, should be muscular, and tapering from 
the shoulder, to meet a fine, straight, sinewy, and 
bony leg; the hoof circular, and wide at the heel; 
his chest deep, and full at the girth; his Joins or fil- 
lets broad and straight, and body round; his hips 
or hooks by no means wide, but quarters long, and 
the tail set on so as to be nearly in the same right 
line as his back; his thighs strong and muscular; 
his legs clean and fine-boned; the leg-bones not 
round, but what is called lathy Gr flat. 

¢ chief. points in a farming cart-horse, in the 
opinion of the author of the New Farmer’s Ca- 
lendar, are, ‘neck not'long, nor too thick; short. 
legs, rather flat than round and gummy; fore feet 
even, not too distant; wide chest; strong, but not 
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high shoulders; considerable length of waist, sup- 
ported by a wide loin; quarters full, and rather 
raised; strong muscular thigh; size fifteen hands 
bone inch, to sixteen hands high. Being somewhat 
forelow, gives them an advantage in draft; and a 
moderate length of waist insures speed in the walk.” 

The horse used in husbandry, according to the 
writer of the Experienced Farmer, ought to be lar- 
ger, but in other respects like the road horse; and, 
instead of walking two or three miles an hour, be 
able to walk four or five. In that case he would be 
able to plough more land in a given time, and work 
in the cart or wagon with more despatch, when 
wanted. In harvest time, a nimble and strong 
horse is valuable. In drawing manure into the 
field, or corn to the market, the farmer will also 
find his account in strength and activity; for, as the 
draft in all these cases is light one way, such horses 
would do their business with speed. e small 
farmer need not with this kind of horse k@€p an idle 
one; he might carry his master to market, and 
plough the remainder of the week. 

In a horse for the plough, according to Brown, 
both strength and agility are required; a dash of 
blood, therefore, is not disadvantageous. It is not 
size that confers strength, the largest horses being 
often soonest worn out. A quick even step, an easy 
movement, and a good temper, are qualities of the 
greatest importance to a working horse; and the 
possession of them is of more avail than big bones, 
long legs, and a lumpy carcass. To feed well is 
also a property of great value; and this property, 
as all judges know, depends much upon the shape 
of the barrel, deepness of chest, strength of back, 
and size of the hips or hooks with which the ani- 
mal is furnished. If straight in the back, and not 
overshort, high, is the ribs, and with hooks close 
and round, the animal is generally hardy, capable 
of undergoing a great deal of fatigue, without les- 
sening his appetite, or impairing his working pow- 
Fers; whereas horses that are sharp pointed, flat rib- 
bed, hollow backed, and wide set in the hooks, are 
usually bad feeders, and soon done up when put to 
hard work. 

The Criteria of a horse’s age are derived from the 
appearance of the teeth. According to La Fosse 
the young@r, there are these appearances. The 
horse is foaled with six molar or grinding teeth in 
each jaw; (fig. 1a,) the tenth or twelfth day after, 

Fig. 1. . 





the two front nippers (a,}. appear above and be- 
Jow, and in fourteen or fifteen days from this, the 
two intermediate (b b,) are pushed out; the corner 
ones (c c,) are not cut till three months after. At 
ten months the incisive or nippers are ona level 
with each other, the front less than the middle, and 


have a very sensible cavity, (d.) At twelve months 
this cavity becomes smaller, and the animal ap- 
pears with four molar teeth on each side, above 
and below, three of the temporaneous ‘or colts’, 
and one permanent or horse tooth: at eighteen the 
cavity in the nippers is filled up, and there are five 
grinders, two of the horse, and three temporaneous: 
at (wo years, (fig. 2,) the first of the colt’s molar 
teeth in each jaw, above and below, are displaced: 
at two years and a half, or three years, the front 


these again less than the corners; they at this time’ 





at three and_a half the middle nippers are likewise 
removed, at which period the second milk-mo! 

falls: at four years, the horse is found with sixm 
lar teeth, five of his new set, and one of bis last: at 
four years and a half, the corner nippers of the colt 
fall and give place to the permanent set, ( fig. be.) 
and the last temporaneous grinder disappears: at 
five years old the tushes in the horse usually ap- 
pear: at five and a half they are compigtely out, 
and the interval wall of the upper nippers, which 
before was incompletely formed, is now on.a level 
with the rest; at this period the incisive or nippers 
have all of them a cavity formed in the substance 
between the inner and outer walls, (fig. 1f.) and it 
is the disappearance of this that marks the age: at 
six years those in the front nippers. below are filled 
up, (fig. 2 e,) the tushes are likewise slightly blunt- 








ed: at seven years the mark or cavity in the middle 
nippers is filled up, and the tushes a little more 
worn, (fig. 2 f-): at eight years old the corner nip- 
pers are likewise plain, and the tushes are round 
and shortened. (fig. 2 g.) In mares, the incisive or 
nippers alone present a criterion ( fig.2 a); at‘this 
period the horte is said to be aged, and to have } 
his mark, bge ig good 5 olla 8 
exhibit sufficient indications. ‘bine, the groove 
in the tushes is worn away nearly, and the nippers 
become rather rounded: at ten these appearances 
are still stronger: at twelve the tushes eo exhibit 
a rounded stump, the nippers push forward, become 
yellow, and as the age advances, appear triangular 
and usually uneven. 

M. St. Bel, the late professor of the English Ve- 
terinary College, used to assert, that after eight 
years, the cayjties in the anterior or upper incisive 
teeth, are filled up with equal regularity; thus from 
eight to ten the front ones were filled up, from ten 
to twelve the two middle, and from twelve to four- 
teen those of the corner, but though some: pains 
have been taken to ascertain this, it doés not-ap- 
pear that the disappearance of the cavities in*these 
teeth is attended with sufficient regularity to war- 
rant complete confidence. 

To make a colt appear older than he really is, both 
breeders and dealers very commonly draw the nip- 
pers, particularly the corner ones; by which means 
the permanent set which are underneath immedi- 
ately appear, and the animal is thus fitted-for sale 
before he otherwise would be. ; 

To make a horse look younger than he really is, 
dealers perform an operation on the teeth called 
bishopping; (from the name of a noted operator,) 
which consists in making an artificial cavity in the 
nippers, after the natural one has been worn out by 
age, by means of a hard sharp tool; whieh cavity 
is then burned black by a heated instrument. Bat 
no art can restore the tushes to their form and 
height, as well as their internal grooves. It is, 
therefore, common to see the best judges thrust 
their finger into a horse’s mouth, contenting them- 
selves with merely feeling the tush. ‘To less expe- 


rienced judges, othe? er arses present them- 
selves as aids. - Horses, w nasdcimatay waoase 
hollow above the eyes, the hoofs:a the 












nippers faii and give place to the permanent ones: 
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under lip falls, and if grey, they become white. ‘In 
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this country, where horses are so early worked be- 
fore the frame is consolidated, and where after- 
wards they continue to be exerted unceasingly on 
hard roads, it is not uncommon to find a horse at 
six years old, feeble, debilitated, and exbibitiag all 
the marks of old age, except in his mouth; on the 
contrary, when the animal falls into other hands, at 
ten or twelve he has all the vigor of youth, and his 
teeth are the only parts that present an indication 
of age: # is, therefore, more useful to examine the 
general appearance of the animal, than to be guid- 
ed altogether by the marks in the teeth; a too strict 
adherence to which, Blaine observes, leads into 
great error on the subject of the age of horses. ‘The 
commonly received marks, he says, grant not a 
eriterion of a third of the natural life of the ani- 
mal, nor of one half of the time in which he is 
perfectly useful. Many good judges will not pur- 
chase a horse for hunting earlier than eight years 
old, and regard him only in his prime at twelve.— 
A gentleman at Dulwich has a monument to the 
memory of each of three several horses, which 
died in his possession at the age of thirty-five, thir- 
ty-seven and thirty-nine years; the latter of which 
was suddenly taken off by a fit of colic, having been 
in harness but a few hours before. Culley men- 
tions a horse of forty-five; and an instance lately 
occurred of one that lived to fifty. Blaine, in con- 
tinuation, draws the following comparison between 
the relative situations of the state of the constitu- 
tion, between the horse and man, under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of care towards each. The first 
five years of the horse, may be considered as equi- 
valent to the first twenty of a man; a horse of ten 
asa man of forty; of filteen as a man of fifty; of 
twenty as a man of sixty; of twenty-five as a 
man of seventy; of thirty as a man of eighty; and 
of thirty-five as a man of ninety.—(Vet. Oullines, 
p. $5.) 





AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered in Charleston, before the Agricultural So- 
ciety of South Carolina, at its Anniversary Meet- 
ing, on Tuesday, the 19th August, 1828; by Exias 
Horry. 

(Concluded from page 236.) 

The Olive has always been considered a source 
of wealth, in a manner a blessing, to the country 
where it grows, and is cultivated. The tree once 
planted remains for ages, or till killed by frosts, and 
then it puts out and grows from the roots. It takes 
about twenty years to come to full maturity; when 
its fruit will give from fifteen to twenty pounds of 
oil, which may be used with vegetable food, and 
even as a luxury; it is also used as medicine, and 
can be burnt in lamps. The olive is produced and 
cultivated in the temperate climates of Asia, in 
Greece, in Italy, in Spain and in Provence and Lan- 
quedoc in France. It will thrive in South Carolina 
and Georgia; also in Florida, where trees from 
France have been planted. ‘This tree is ornamen- 
tal, and should supersede many now planted.— 
Wherever it has been cultivated in this state it has 
flourished. Olives taken from trees in this city have 
been oy and found nearly to equal those im- 
ported, but as yet no oil has been pressed. On this 
subject | must request you to refer to Mr. Jeffer- 
son's letter to this society, written in 1787, when he 
was American minister 40 the Court of France; to 
Mr. Couper’s letter to the editor of the ‘‘Southern 
Agriculturist,” and to the title “Olea” in Rees’ En- 
ey dia. 

Indigo was a staple of South Carolina prior to the 
revolution, and continued so till jhe introduction of 
cotton. It was once a great source of wealth, and 


the planters of it brought the manufacturing of the 
indigo of commerce to great»perfection, for that pe- 
riod of chemical science. It was given up as a sta- 
ple, because the East India Vompany considered it 


their interest to introduce into the English factories 
the indigo of Bengal; the French, naturally, used, 
prior to their revolution, the indigo of St. Domingo, 
and the United States at that time, had no factories 
requiring a large demand for the article. The con- 
sumption of indigo in the United States is now very 
considerable, so much so as to warrant an extensive 
cultivation of it, and there is no doubt but that South 
Carolina can produce a large portion of the quanti- 
ty demanded, should the planters think it their in- 
terest to turn their attention to the article. I would 
not, however, recommend the manufacturing in this 
state, of the indigo of commerce, from the plant, on 
account of the process being extremely unhealthful; 
but that the leaves may be cured, packed into bales 
and thus exported. On this subject, 1 beg leave to 
refer you to a very intelligent communication from 
Mr. George M. Gibbs to Mr. Washington, publish- 
ed in the “Southern Agriculturist.” 

Maddeg is a dye-stuff of very considerable value, 
and the consumption and demand for it must in- 
crease. There is no doubt but that this article can 
be cultivated in the United States, with the same 
facility with which it is cultivated in Europe. The 
dyers cannot do without madder; it gives the Adri- 
anople red, and is used in setting many other co- 
lours. I have always understood that it was culti- 
vated in this state, prior to the revolution, by the 
late Mr. Aaron Loocock, at his plantation near 
Goose Creek, and that he wrote a pamphlet on its 
culture. ‘The best kind of madder is procured from 
Smyrna, though that used by us,and in Europe, is 
generally grown in Holland. It succeeds best in a 
moderately rich, soft, and somewhat sandy soil; 
though it will grow in a stiff clayey soil, and even 
in sand. Permit me to refer you to Mitchell's Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry, to Dr. Mease’s Archives of 
Useful Knowledge, vol. $d, and to the 8th vol. of 
the “American Farmer.” 

The culture of Silk. I have before mentioned 
that the white mulberry had been cultivated, by the 
ancestors of many of us, by the French who had 
settled in this state about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘This must have been with a view 
to the raising of silk; because the white mulberry 
had been always cultivated in France and in those 
parts of Europe, where silk had been raised for se- 
veral centuries. The red and the black mulberry 
are native trees. South Carolina, therefore, has 
long possessed the three kinds of mutberry, which 
afford the food required to raise silk-worms. The 
culture of silk is now about to claim the attention 
of the United States; and it has already succeeded 
in every part of the union, where the experiment 
has been made. Jn all ages silk has been admired 
and worn as a luxury attached to wealth and splen- 
dour. ‘The silk of China has always been deemed 
the finest, the whitest and most beautiful. In that 
country its culture has ever been a national concern 
and has always employed the female industry of the 
most distinguished families of the empire. It origi- 
nated in China at a very early age of the world; 
hence it spread, but very gradually, through the 
other countries of the east, to Greece and over the 
southern portions of Europe, and lastly to Germany: 
but its progress was by the most excessively slow 
degrees; so much so, that during the time of the 
Roman emperors, a pound of silk was valued, at 
Rome, at a pound of gold. The white mulberry is 
cultivated in China to feed silk-worms. In this 
state it has been found that these worms will feed 
also on the red and black mulberry, as well as on the 
white. The silk worms which produced the sample 
of silk raised at Georgetown, and which was shewn 
to this society at its last meeting, were fed indiscri- 
minately on leaves from the black, as well as from 
the white mulberry. [ have seen a sample of silk 
from Statesburg, which I thought, for beauty, for 
whiteness and lustre, was equal to the finest silk 





imported from China. Silk was raised in this state 





long prior to the revolutionary war, and there does 
not exist the smallest doubt but that its culture ma 
be carried to any required extent, and that it will 
become a source of wealth not to be counteracted 
Most of the silk consumed by us, has hitherto 
been imported from the East Indies, principally 
from China; though a respectable portion has been 
trom Europe. The immense amount to which these 
importations at last extended, excited the attention 
of Congress. The subject was referred to the com. 
mittee on Agriculture, from whom a very lucid re- 
port was made, stating the interesting fact, that the 
mulberry tree grows indigenously throughout the 
United States, and that silk may be raised with fa- 
cility from the southern to the northern boundary of 
the union. Several interesting facts are mentioned 
in the report. From the year 1821 to 1825, both 
included, the value of silk goods imported into the 
United States, was $35,156,484. ‘The value ex- 
ported, was but $7,968,011. The export of bread- 
stuffs during the year 1825, was $5,417,997. The 
import of silk, was $10,271,527, and the export was 
$2,565,742. ‘The supposed consumption, therefore, 
was $7,705,785. During the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1827, the imports of silk, were $6,680,475, 
The exports, $1,690,126. ‘The supposed consump- 
tion, $4,990,349. The rice exported, amounted to 
$2,343,908. ‘These facts are as important as they 
are astonishing, and shew that the United States 
must attend to this great object, the raising of silk, 
A letter from Dr. James Mease of Philadelphia, pre- 
senting to Congress “a ‘Treatise on the rearing of 
silk-worms, by Count Von Hazzi of Munich,” was 
in February last laid before that body. The trea- 
tise has been published by order of congress, and is 
now in possession of the people of the United States, 
This treatise, together with a number of interesting 
communications on silk, published in the “American 
Farmer,” contains all the information required on 
the subject. In a few years, the culture of si!k must 
become a very important source of wealth to our 
country. 

My limits will not permit me to go into any detail 
or say much respecting manures. ‘The subject isa 
science of itself, founded on chemical facts, and on 
the nicest analysis. Were I to attempt the subject, 
I would be obliged to state the theories and experi- 
ments of the best chemists, and particularly what 
has been written by Mr. Richard Kirwan and by 
Sir Humphrey Davy; also what is contained in Dr. 
Cooper’s edition of the Domestic Encyclopedia, and 
in Loudon’s two works on Agriculture and Garden 
ing. My experience relative to manures has been 
but little, because my attention has been chiefly 
confined to the culture of* rice, and that on tide 
lands, where no manures are used. My opinion has 
always been that climate has much to do with every 
chemical action on soil, and that substances which 
would act as manures, in a northern, would not an- 
swer, certainly not effectually,in a southern latitude, 
This has been proven by plaster of Paris.* My idea 
is, that in northern climates, the substances em- 
ployed as manures should be mineral and stimulat- 
ing. In southern climates, those substances should 
be more of the veyetable kind, or of well decom- 
posed or fermented matter, aided by irrigation.— 
And, that in intermediate climates, the manures 
may partake of both according to the nature of the 
soil; stimulating substances or manures being used 
on soils of a close texture. In all climates the land 
should be drained as circumstances may require, to 
suit the crop planted. I consider South Cerolina as 
coming under my second position, and that the ma- 
nures used should not be very stimulating, but such 
as with the aid of water, from rains or otherwise, 
will afford food and nourishment to the plants cualti- 
vated. Strong and stimulating manures will most 
generally cause the crops on our high lands to fire 








® See Note G. at the end. 
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in dry weather. Whereas, if decomposed or fer- 
mented matter be used, and the land be continually 

loughed or stirred, a partial crop may be made, 
even though there be a drought. [ use every year 
on my high lands, whieh are of a light soil, for oats 
and potatocs, rice-straw and other barn-yard ma- 
nure. The oat stubble forms a manure, with straw, 
for slip potatoes. In my corn fields, which are also 
manured every year, | use cowpen and straw ma- 
nure fermented; and the corn stalks are also plough- 
edin. By this method my high lands improve, and 
I make fair crops according to the seasons. For 
further information I refer you to the several inter- 
esting communications which have been made to 
this society, and to the valuable papers on the sub- 
ject in the “American Farmer.” 

Next in importance to the fields of a plantation, 
are its requisite buildings; and it is to be regretted 
that more general attention is not paid to them, and 
that in some instances, they are so arranged and 
put up, as that the materials used may be consider- 
ed as an entire waste. Good negro houses are ne- 
cessary for the health and comfort of our negroes, 
and they may be arranged in such manner, as to 

ive a neat village appearance to the whole estab- 
lishment. Barns and mills should be so built as to 
combine solidity and strength with utility: and the 
lanter’s dwelling, his overseer’s house, and all the 
puildings attached to both, could be so constructed 
without much additional cost, for materials or for 
work, as to unite convenience with taste. ‘To effect 
these objects, little more is required than to make 
at first a judicious arrangement as to location, and 
to have good plans and drawings prepared, before 
an attempt be made to build. ‘loo much attention 
and pains as to construction, cannot be given to the 
mills and machinery required for a planting estab- 
lishment. Without machinery the planter cultivates 
for others, and not for himself. After he has made 
and harvested his crop, his next care must be to pre- 
pare it in the best possible manner for market, and 
for exportation. On this position we must all agree; 
and also that the object can only be effected by ap- 
propriate machinery. Where the rice planter can- 
not put up a water mill, it will be to his interest to 
pound his crop with a machine moving by animal 
power; such as was used about thirty years ago by 
most planters. He had better do this than send 
away his rice in the rough, thereby depriving his 
estate of the offal, and suffering himself a very great 
loss. If he has a situation for a water mill, although 
| would not recommend in all cases an expensive 
tide mill, yet I would propose his building one of 
cheaper construction; sach as those put up by the 
planters before the large tide mills were built. To 
aid the planter on these subjects, permit me to refer 
him, on mechanism, to a very excellent work, the 
“Qperative Mechanic,” and to “Evans’ Millwright’s 
Guide;” and as relates to architecture, to the works 
of Mr. Peter Nicholson, and of Sir William Cham- 
bers, where the orders are well delineated and ex- 
plained. The planter can afterwards, by reference 
to plans of buildings, rural or otherwise, draw ad- 
vantageously what will suit his convenience and best 
accord with his means. 

Gardening should also claim a part of the planter’s 
attention. ‘his has ever been considered as an im- 
proved branch of agriculture. [ have always re- 
garded it as a good test of civilization arising from 
agriculture; shewing that the planter is not only 
skilled in the culture of his fields, from whence he 
is to reap his crops for market, but that he has turn- 
ed his attention to the elegancies of life. A garden 
of a@put one and a half acres, or at the extent, two 
acres, would not only furnish every vegetable which 
could be required for the tabile, but would also afford 
an occasional supply for his labourers, and even for 
his stock, ‘T’o this part of his establishment he may 
also add an orchard; and if his many occupations 
will permit, a vineyard: For the mode of culture 


and management of these, | must request a refer- 
ence to the ‘American Farmer,’’to a small work 
by Mr. William Prince of New York, on Horticul- 
ture; to the valuable communications and essay of 
Mr. Herbemont, to Loudon’s two Encyclopedias, 
and to the “Southern Agriculturist.” 

Should the foregoing objects be attended to, in 
the course of a few years, the plantations, every 
where, will become valuable to their proprietors, 
not only for their productions, but also for affording 
them the most comfortable and desirable resi- 
dences.* 

-I consider it unnecessary for me to say much on 
the raising and improving the breed of useful ani- 
mals. It is a subject on which our society has re- 
peatedly expressed an opinion, in print and by dis- 
tributing premiums; and more particularly in the 
purchase made during the last year of Raymond 
and Burleigh, from the highly iggproved stock of 
Mr. John Hare Powell of Penna. The fact 
has long been ascertained that fine horses can be 
raised in this state, proper attention being paid to 
them. Before our revolutionary war, when the 
planters resided more on their estates, horses of full 
blood were raised and brought on the turf, and their 
performances were found frequently to equal those 
of the best horses of other countries. Our state has 
been of late years, and is now, indebted to gentle- 
men of the middle and upper country,{ for their 
laudable attention to that essential and very impor- 
tant object. The period has now probably arrived, 
when this state should pay particular, and more than 
usual attention to the raising of sheep; and it is a 
fact well ascertained that their number may be in- 
creased by us, almost to any cxtent, and that our 
taerino and other wool is of a very fine quality. I 
have never been for forcing manufactures, and have 
always been of opinion, that until the population of 
our state be very much increased, we had better 
confine our attention to our very abundant and rich 
staples. But if the productions from our agriculture 
are to be kept among ourselves and at home, and 
our foreign commerce is to be curtailed, and cut off 
to an extent which may eventually require direct 
taxes to be levied, to defray even the expenses of 
our government; and all this to satisfy the cupidity 
of, comparatively, a small portion of the population 
of the United States; I think the time has arrived, 
when we should appropriate a part of our cotton 
and our wool to the manufacture of clothing to sup- 
ply our own wants at least. Our upper country 
abounds in situations on our rivers, and other water 
courses, on which factories may be erected in any 
number: and by means of them we may be supplied 
with clothing, if not beyond our wants, at least to an 
extent to preclude the necessity of importations 
from the northern factories. It does not come with- 
in my limits, or the design of this address, to discuss 


questions relative to taxation, and the imposition of 


duties which will have a material effect on our com- 
merce;—and which will make the agricultural states 
pay a tax exclusively for the benefit of the domestic 
industry of a limited number of citizens of other 
states; but my op‘nion is, that were several large 


ed by the northern manufacturers. 





* See Note H. on Overseers. 
1 See Note I. at the end. 
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and well conducted cloth factories established in our 
state, they would not only be of great consequence 
to ourselves, but would have a tendency, ina great 
measure, to do away some of the partial advantages 
avariciously expected, and at our cost, to be receiv- 
But the evils 
complained of by us, are not, however, to be done 
away with by counter manufactures. ‘The subject 
is certainly one of the greatest importance; of great 
difficulty, and one which involves constitutional 
questions and state rights. We must, therefore, 


{ Particularly to Col. Richard Singleton of Sumter 
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expect that our legislature will act thereon: but.in 
doing so, will act with wisdom, and in a manner 
compatible with our true interests, as well as with 
the honor, dignity and sovereignty of our state. 1 
must nevertheless indulge the hope, that the whole 
subject will be weighed with deliberation, and with 
calmness; and that no rash measures will be pur- 
sued. Collectively the United St form a great 
nation; and we have hitherto enjoyed blessings un- 
known to the nations of Europe, Let us turn to 
the pages of history, and read the fate of all states 
surrounded by other and stronger powers; and of 
states possessed of different interests, and governed 
by ambitious men:— Pause then; and let the maxim 
so frequently applied to our union be remembered; 
“United we stand; divided we fall!” 1 have, how- 
ever, said more on this subject, than I, at first, in- 
tended, 

One more topic before I conclude. It has ever been 
of the utmost importance to an agricultural country 
to have good sea-ports. A large and flourishing com- 
mercial city gives life to agriculture, and to every 
species of husbandry; and neither can flourish with- 
out reciprocal aid, The productions.of agriculture 
would waste on the soil on which they §rew, if there 
be no vent for their exportation, no shipping engaged 
in a free and liberal commerce, to carry them away, 
and exchange them for the productions of other 
countries. With these remarks, permit me to re- 
commend to every agriculturist, to every citizem, to 
all persons, to use their exertions for the prosperity 
of the city of Charleston; and be assured that she 
in her turn will reward every liberal effort. "Those 
exertions should be made in various ways, so as to 
effect different and separate objects. Many, a great 
portion of the inhabitants of the city, though not 
engaged in agriculture, but in the learned profes- 
sions, in mercantile pursuits, and in the mechanie 
arts, yet lend their assistance to that branch of in- 
dustry, and, in a great measure, rely on the aid of 
the agriculturists for many comforts, if not for their 
support. At present that portion of the community 
in Charleston, are obliged to depend on the north- 
ern states for numerous supplies which had better 
be raised at home. Cannot the agriculturists fur- 
nish these supplies, and do away the necessity of 
procuring so many articles of provision, live stuck, 
poultry, corn, oats, hay, butter; and even the com- 
monest supplies of vegetables, from the northern 
states—whose interests, at present, seem to be so 
different from our own? ‘The agriculturists can 
certainly do so. Let them send to the city every 
production not required on their plantations; and 
cultivate, make and raise the objects of her wants. 
Let them aid her merchants and mechanics, her 
citizens generally, every way in their power; and 
they, on their part will liberally repay; and agri- 
culture will find every advantage and support which 
a commercial city ean give to its productions. It will 
be said that the conveyances to the city ace many 
timés difficult. ‘This rests very much with the agri- 
culturists. Let all the water courses, all the ways, all 
the roads required, be cleared, made, mended and 
keptin order. Let ns all—let every citizen join with 
the agriculturists in establishing rail-roads leading to 
the city. The access will then be easy; the sup- 
plies will then be forwarded, and all wi'l be reward- 
ed—liberally rewarded. But there is another very 
important mode by which every citizen can a 
aid to Charleston; and by rendering it, all will reap 
the most important advantages. Let every one of - 
ns come furward, and promote in every way im our 
power, the schools, the seminaries of learning, by 
means of which our children, our dearest offspring, 
can be liberally educated at home, under ovr own 
eyes: by whieh they can be reared, as it were,’in 
our own bosoms, withoat being sent away from us, 
and at the tenderest period of their lives, to be 
from their parents, their fritnds ‘and their 





country. 1 will not insult your understandings, by 
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ph me | to prove the wisdom of this recommen- 
dation. There are at present several excellent pri- 


vate classical schools in the city. The “South Ca- 
rolina Society,” by establishing her two seminaries, 
has done an act which will crown her with glory. 
‘The Medical College has alreatly become an honour 
to the city. ‘The Charleston College is now rear- 
ing again her head, and her trustees are making 
every exertion t8 make her not inferior to other col- 
leges. ‘They are aided in those exertions, by the 
learning and talents of a reverend gentleman of 
high acquirements and worth, whom they have en- 
gaged as Principal. Besides, they have erected, 
and are now completing a large and commodious 
building, handsome as to appearance, and in every 
way suitable for the College of the city of Charleston. 
Their plan is to enable every planter, every mer- 
chant, every mechanic, every professional man, all 
persons whomsoever, to have their sons educated 
learnedly and liberally at home, and under their 
own superintendence. ‘To accomplish their lauda- 
ble views, the trustees require aid. [ know that 
they require aid from the enlightened and the libe- 
ral. Letus attend the commencement of the col- 
lege in October next. We will all be gratified.— 
The exhibitign will be to us an intellectual treat. 
Afterwards fet us resolve to contribute according to 
our means,to aid the college. ‘The trustees will 
receive our subscriptions at any time: our children 
will thank us—the rising generation will thank us: 
we, Ourselves, will be constantly enjoying pleasures 
originating from our own deeds; and, when we shall 
have gone hence, and shall be gathered to our fa- 
thers—future ‘generations will bless us! All such 
acts must advance the prosperity of an agricultu- 
ral country. 

Me .Presipent:—In conclusion, permit me to 
observe, that the anniversary of this Society has 
ever been a source of pleasure to every member of 
us. {[t affords to us the opportunity, not only of 
greeting each other after the lapse of a year, but of 
comparing our agricultural pursuils, of profiting by 
each other’s experience, of stating the success of 
plans, which had been last suggested, and which 
have been advantageously pursued, and of propos- 
ing new improvements to be effected during the en- 
suing year. [tis by an association like this, that 
the agriculture of our country does and must pro- 
gress; the experience and energy of each indivi- 
dual, profitably exercised, constituting the collec- 
tive energies of the state; that every agriculturist 
is enabled to furnish aid to a liberal commerce 
founded on enlarged views, and happily blended 
with agriculture: In a word, it is by an association 
like this, that we can all exert ourselves for our 
country, pursuing measures planned with judgment 
and executed with skill. Long may we continue 
to enjoy this pleasing intercourse; and although, at 
times, we may have to strive and contend for 
awhile, against laws, adverse to our agriculture and 
our commerce; ordained by those to whom limited 
power has been delegated, but by them sometimes 
mistaken, if not misconstrued; yet in the end, by 
exercising in our several capacities, sound discre- 
tioa united with becoming firmness, we must suc- 
ceed in our just expectations and requisitions. South 
Carolina will advance her own interests, and the in- 
terests of every state in the Union, by requiring by 
constitutional means, and through the medium and 
Wisdom of her legislature, what are only her just 
rights; and by her merited influence, she will con- 
tinue to aid, in the preservation of, and in the keep- 
ing entire, the confederation, of which she has al- 
ways been a distinguished member. 





Notes. 
G. 
Tonee made an experiment on plaster of Paris. 
I tried it with corn, oats and potatoes. ‘The plas- 
ter was made into a wet paste, in which the seed was 


rolled or mixed, and some of the plaster in a dry 
form was also put into the ground with the seed. 
Equal parts of the field were planted without plas- 
ter, and adjoining those which were planted with. 
I found the plaster made no difference whatever on 
the corn and oats: the parts of the field planted 
without grew just as well, and the product was 
about the same. But there was a difference as to 
the potatoes. ‘The season had been very dry, and 
I found that where the potatoes had been plastered 
or coated with the plaster of Paris paste, they came 
up about a week sooner than the potatoes planted 
without the plaster. I was not at the gathering in 
of the crop, but there was a difference as to the 
produce, in favour of the plastered seed: for when 
the potatoes were given out for provisions, those 
from the plastered field lasted four days longer than 
those from the field planted in the usual way. The 
question now is—was the difference caused by the 
plaster of Paris ly opinion is, that it was not: 
that it was ca by the water, which with the 
plaster formed the paste, and which was absorbed 
by the potatoes planted as seed; and this caused 
them to sprout a week sooner than otherwise they 
would have done. Had mud been taken from the 
ditches of the rice fields, and used for the paste, 
the effect would have been most probably the same. 
The plaster had certainly no effect‘on the corn and 
oats. Iam aware of all the properties attributed 
to plaster of Paris, ‘This experiment was made in 
the spring of 1804. 


H. 
On Overseers and Managers. 

It is not unfrequently the complaint of planters, 
that after they have made every exertion, so as to 
entitle them to expect good and profitable crops, 
their plans having Leen frustrated during the sum- 
mer, when they have been obliged to be absent 
from their estates; and that their crops have been 
materially injured from the inattention of their 
overseers and drivers, in whom they had confided. 
I have always thought that the remedy rested with 
the proprietor of the estate,so badly managed; 
though it will require him to use his firmness, if the 
evil he complains of has been of long continuance. 
‘The remedy is this:-let there be no privileged per- 
sons, but let every negro on the estate be treated 
according to behaviour and merit. Abandon the 
management by drivers, and compel them to obey 
the orders given by the overseer or manager, to 
whom the proprietor or planter should always give 
his own directions. Let the estate be well furnish- 
ed with every thing requisite; let supplies abound, 
but they should not be other than necessaries. Em- 
ploy no overseer or manager who is not a man of 
capacity and of undoubted character, and if possi- 
ble let him be a man with a family. When sucha 
person is found, give him liberal wages, and make 
him comfortable. Let it be seen by the drivers 
and all others, that confidence is placed in him, and 
then look to such an overseer or manager for the 
crop. If the estate be a large one, and the planta- 
tions be adjoining and contiguous, employ but one 
assistant overseer, who must obey the manager. At 
any rate, have as few to give orders as possible. On 
this plan an estate can be well managed, and with- 
out confusion, if the proprietor will only adhere to 
what he has established. Severity is seldom fe- 
quired on an estate: only cause all orders to be 
obeyed, and in a short time every thing will go on 
without difficulty. I have pursued this plan for 
more than seven years, after long experiencing the 
old driver-management, with a common overseer, 
as a white man, on each plantation: and by the 
change [ have more than doubled the income from 
my estate. Good men can be procured, if good 
wages be given. I will also observe, that in every 
parish it would be very desirable that there be a 
church, at which the managers and overseers should 








be’ attendants; and, if possible, a good school for 


all children; and of this the clergyman may be the 
master, if his charge could admit the measure. 
I 


Raymond and Burleigh. The unexpected death 
of one of those fine animals may justly be consi- 
dered a misfortune to our state; but we must in- 
dulge the hope that our expectations will be realiz- 
ed by the services which will be rendered by the 
survivor, Burleigh, now the property of Mr. James 
Cuthbert, in improving the breed of our cattle, 





INDIAN CORN. 


Important Observations on the Preservation of Indian 
Corn from the Fly or Wevil, in the Corn House. 


Dear Sir: For many years past, [ had determin- 
ed if ever I should build another corn house, it 
should be double the size necessary for housing my 
corn in the old way; intending to store it as pulled 
with the husks on. In the summer of 1827, I built 
such a house with a door at each end, and in the 
month of October, from the 7th to the 27th, housed 
my corn therein from the carts, as it was hauled in 
with the husks thereon. When the mornings were 
damp, the part then pulled was deposited in the 
barn for immediate use. Within two or three weeks 
past, I have husked out by an invalid hand, all that 
remained of the crop so put away, and find that it 
has kept to admiration; it comes from the husk 
glossy and fresh like new corn, and not a layer 
more imperfect and unsound than would have been, 
had it been husked out at the time of pulling, and 
then separated in the usual way. 

I send you three ears of my last year’s crop, num- 

bered 1,2,3. The two ears numbered 1, 2, were 
stored in the corn house as above, and lately husked. 
On examination you will find No. 1 perfectly free 
from fly holes, not a grain thereof injured; this ear 
was covered entirely with its husk. No. 2 has the 
most of its grains towards the small end only, fly 
eaten, as you will observe; this ear was not covered 
entirely with its husk out to the end thereof, and 
the part fly eaten exposed. No. 3, is an ear that my 
manager, it being handsome and speckled, acci- 
dentally took from a heap as they were husking for 
immediate use in the fall of 1827, and carried into 
the house and put it into his closet, where it re- 
mained until lately. As we both observed in husk- 
ing out during the last two or three weeks, that a 
good deal of the corn was at the small end fly-eaten, 
and that it was never so in any of the ears except 
those not fully protected by the husk, it induced 
him to bring out and shew me the ear No. 3, now 
sent, which had been in his closet during the year 
past. This ear as you see is literally eaten toa 
honey comb, almost every grain thereof, by the fly, 
From the above circumstances I draw the con- 
clusion, that if 1 had husked out my crop last fall in 
the usual way, and so housed it, the whole thereof 
would have been totally ruined by the fly. Such an 
event did occur to me, as to my crop of corn made 
in the year 1826, which was husked out and housed 
as is generally practised. What remained there- 
of in the fall of 1827, was scarcely fit to use, from 
the quantity of fly therein. [ am therefore satisfied 
that the plan of housing corn with its coat on, at 
any rate one half the crop made, is infinitely su- 
perior to the old method; moreover it is less likely 
to be pilfered. 
The fall of 1827, winter and spring of 1827, 
1828, were, from the great quantity of rain that 
fell, peculiarly unpropitious to my experiment; on 
examination through the winter of 1827, 1828, the 
entire mass of husks and corn, for we dug in®it, 
was often found in a giving state, and sometimes 
heated in a small degree, which alarmed me for its 
safety, but on the occurrence of a north wester, the 
husks almost immediately became as cold, crisp, 
and dry as when put into the house. 





Some of the husks themselves were lost, perhaps 
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one fourth part, being those got out in the summer 
time. However the cows, even then, although well 
pastured, seemed fond of and did eat them heartily, 
which I ascribed to the nubbins and some ears not 
completely husked and left amongst it. . 
[ saved all the husks lately made, and put them in 
a shed convenient to the ee yard, and shall begin 
ing with them. With great respect, yours, 
~~ JAMES CARROLL, 
Mount Clare, Oct. 3, 1828. 





CROPS IN THE SOUTH. 
Ma. SKINNER, Stokes county, NV. C., Sept. 26, 1828. 
Agricultural productions, notwithstanding some 
severe drought, are in abundance, having yielded 
well, and of consequence are low in price; and | 
believe it is so nearly throughout our state. A.S. 


————_—_—_—_—_————— 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


Second Annual Report of the President and Directors 
to the Stockholders of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road Company. 

In accordance with the provisions of their char- 
ter, the President and Directors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road Company, submit, at this gen- 
eral nieeting of the Stockholders, the following 
statement of the affairs of the company; and it is 
with sincere gratification they can indulge the be- 
lief, that in a review of the occurrences of the past 
year, there will be found nothing to impair the con- 
fidence of the stockholders, in the successful ac- 
complishment of the work in which they are em- 
barked: or in the least degree to discourage the ex- 
pectation, that the early completion of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail Road, is otherwise dependent, 
than on a judicious application of the means of the 
company. a , : 

The preliminary examinations which were in 
progress, at the time of our last annual report, ha- 
ving resulted in a conviction of the entire practica- 
bility of a Rail Road from Baltimore to the Ohio 
river, were immediately succeeded by experimental 
surveys of the several routes indicated by the ‘To- 
pography, as suitable to the contemplated object, 
and upon a careful consideration of the facts sub- 
mitted to the board, in the very able and satisfac- 
tory report of the U. States Topographical and 
Civil Engineers, they were convinced that of the 
various routes which had been suggested, that along 
the valley of the Patapsco, and thence in the direc- 
tion of Bennet’s, Bush or Linganore creek, to the 
“Point of Rocks,” (where the Potomac passes the 
Catoctin mountain) was eo decidedly preferable, as 
to preclude any hesitation in awarding it the pre- 
ference. 

The measures adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors in pursuance of this decision, had reference not 
only to the earliest commencement of the Rail 
Road, but were dictated by an earnest wish to fulfil 
the expectations of the Stockholders, and the com- 
munity generally, that no part of the work should 
unnecessarily be delayed. Accordingly, as soon as 
it was fully ascertained that the best route from the 
“Point of Rocks,” to Cumberland, would in general 
eonfine the Rail Road to the margin of the Poto- 
mac, the Directors instructed two of their .Engi- 
neers, to make the necessary surveys alsv along that 
line. é' 

These instructions were promptly complied with, 
and a location effected; at the same time the neces- 
sary titles to the land were acquired, upon almost 
the whole of that section bordering on the Potomac. 
‘The Board had scarcely effected this object, when 
a conflict arose with the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal 
Company, upon the subjeet of an alleged pre-emp- 

















tion right on the part of that company, to certain 
portions of the land, occupied in the location of the 
Rail Road. This question is now in a train of legal 
adjustment, and will not, it is believed, in the least 
degree, retard our operations. 

It would have been in perfect accordance with 
the views of the President and Directors, to have 
definitively concluded on the most suitable route 
for the Rail Road throughout its entire course from 
the city of Baltimore to the Ohio river, but they 
would adduce the various and important objects, 
the immediate consideration of which could not be 
deferred, together with the complicated duties, in- 
cident to the organization and commencement of so 
great an undertaking, as abundant reason why the 
decision of a question so interesting in its issue, not 
only to a large portion of the inhabitants, residing 
westward of the Alleghany mountains, but to those 
of a fertile and populous section of our own state, 
has hitherto been unavoidably postponed. 

The precise direction which may be most recom- 
mended for a continuation of the Rail Road, be- 
tween the “Point of Rocks” and the ridge dividing 
the waters of the Patapsco and Monococy, is de- 
pendent on the relative advantages of the three 
routes already enumerated, and remains to be dis- 
closed by the results of surveys not yet completed, 
but which, however, are now in the rapid progress 
of fulfilment. A wider field has been presented for 
the selection of a route west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, than was open to the investigation of the En- 
gineers of the company, during their general recon- 
noisances, between Baltimore and the Ohio—but 
the exigencies of the service having not yet permit- 
ted the Engineers to resume their examinations be- 
yond the town of Cumberland, the Board can at 
this time, only assure the stockholders, that the ear- 
liest opportunity will be embraced to obtain all the 
information requisite, to a judicious location of the 
western division of the Road, in order that its con- 
struction along the whole line, may be undertaken 
as early as circumstances will admit. 

The charter granted by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, at its last session, by which the power of 
constructing the Rail Road through that state, is se- 
cured to the company with very liberal and satisfac- 
tory privileges and immunities, promises to afford 
important facilities. From their “present know- 
ledge of the country” (derived from surveys made 
by them on a former occasion) the Engineers remark 
in their report, “we are aware that serious difficul- 
ties may be avoided by entering the territory of 
Pennsylvania, and that after we shall have passed 
the Laurel ridge, by the valley of the Youghagany, 
we may, from the favourable direction of different 
tributaries to the Monongahela and Ohjo rivers, 
prolong the Rail Road to a point on the latter, as 
far south as the Pennsylvania line, or even to the 
mouth of the little Kenhawa, with comparative fa- 
cility, which is as far southward as the charter 
granted by Virginia permits; or if it should be 


deemed preferable, we may continue down the val- 
leys of the Youghagany and Monongahela rivers to 
the city of Pittsburg.” This latter route having 


been shewn to be practicable for a canal, we may 
reasonably conclude would not prove less so for the 
construction of a Rail Road. 

Duly impressed with the importance of securing 
the services of scientific Engineers and a Superin- 
tendent, of construction of competent talents and 
experience, the Directors devoted their earliest and 
unremitted. attention to this object, and they have 
the gratification to inform the stockholders, that in 
the organization of this branch of service, they 
have succeeded to their entire satisfaction. They 
would at the same time, as in intimate connexion 
with this subject, acknowledge their obligations to 
the general government, for the unceasing and cor- 
dial support, which the com continues to de- 


ened policy, to which, from the commencement, of 
their undertaking, they have felt themselves so much 
indebted. by : 
‘The President and Directors now turn with plea- 
sure, and especially would they direct the attention 
of the stockholders, to the encouraging results of 
their short experience in the actual construction of 
the Rail Road. 
The day, on which, in the presence of assembled 
thousands, its auspicious commencement was hon- 
oured by the active agency of our venerable fel- 
low-citizen, Cuaries Carrott or Carro.uiton, 
was immediately succeeded by renewed efforts, 
on the part of the Directors; by a reference to 
the Report of the Board of Engineers hereto ap- 
pended, with the accompanying documents, it will 
be seen that there has been no relaxation in the ae- 
tive labours of any of the officers of the company. 
On the 7th day of July last the definitive location 
of the road was commenced at the ‘First Stone,” on 
the south west boundary of the city, by Lieuts. Cook, 
Hazzard and Dillahunty, under the immediate di- 
rection of Captain M’Neill, to whom the perform- 
ance of this duty had been entrusted, and on the 
14th day of July, notice was publicly given that 
from the Ist to the 11th day of August, proposals 
would be received for the grading and masonry on 
a distance not exceeding twelve miles. The loca- 
tion having been effected, and being unanimously 
approved by the Board of Engineers, contracts 
were accordingly, as early as possible, entered into, 
for grading the road and constructing the necessary 
masonry, on the twenty-six sections, into which the 
superintendent had subdivided a distance .of eleven 
and three fourth miles, embracing that part of the 
road between the “First Stone” and Ellicott’s mills 
en the Patapsco, The Directors are not aware that 
any prejudicial consequences resulted from the short 
notice which preceded the first letting, or that great- 
fr competition would, at that time, have caused any 
material change in the contract prices, which, al- 
though they are believed in every case sufficient to 
insure the contractors against loss, are not though 
to be generally higher than has usually been paié 
under similar circumstances. So great, howéver, 
are the increased facilities now experienced from the 
improvements which have been introduced on sev- 
eral sections, by means of temporary Rail-ways for 
the removal of earth, that a great reduction in the 
cost will accrue to the contractors. The profitable 
results of these improvements will be felt in subse- 
quent contracts. 

The contractors have all commenced their la- 
bours, and are rapidly advancing with their several 
sections. Three of which, including a distance of 
one and a half miles, are already finished for the 
reception of rails, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that the grading and masonry on all, will be 
completed by the Ist of June next. 

No personal security has been considered neces- 
sary to insure a compliance with contracts; but in 
order to render their fulfilment certain, and that the 
company may be secured against the possibility of 
loss, one-fourth part of the relative value of mason- 
ry, and one-fifth part of that of the grading, to be 
estimated monthly by the Superintendent, will be re- 
served, until the whole shall be accepted as com- 
pleted. From the report of the Board of Enyi- 
neers, heretofore alluded tu, it will be seen that 
while (he average cost per mile for the gra:ling and 
masonry, on the first eleven and three-fourth miles, 
is about seventeen thousand dollars, the cost of the 
fourth and fifth sections, which include the great 
cut of seventy-eight feet depth, and extends but 
about one thousand three hundred yards, is one- 
third of the total of this cost; and that the first 
twelve sections, extending from the “First Stone” 
to the valley of the Patapsco, and including five. 
and three-fourth miles, or about one half of the 








rive from the operation of that liberal and enlight- 


total distance to Ellicott’s mills, involve an expen- 
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diture of one hundred and fifty-seven thousand dol 

Jars. The remaining sections, along far the most 
difficult ground, to be encountered in the valley of 
Patapsco, will cost but forty-one thousand dollers. 
In other words, to sustain the level of sixty-six feet 
above mid tide, which extends two and a half miles 
above the twellth section, till we have passed the 
valley of Dorsey’s run, will cost one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand dollars, leaving the cost of 
the remaining distance to Ellicott’s mills, including 
the charge of a viaduct, about two hundred feet 
Jong across the Patapsco river, at an average of six 
thousand dollars per mile. As a full explanation of 
the causes which have unavoidably led to so heavy 
an expenditure in the commencement of the work, 
will be found in the report of the Board of Engi- 
neers, the Directors would merely invite the atten- 
tion of the stockholders, while they shall for a mo- 
ment dwell on a few prominent facts. 

Waiving a particular discussion of the relative 
advantages of such a location as has been adopted, 
in comparison with any other, which under different 
circumstances might have been recommended, the 
Directors are satisfied that the elevation above tide 
at which the rail-road was commenced, is best cal- 
culated to secure the permanent interests of the city 
of Baltimore. 

It ig obvious also, that with the prospect almost 
arising to certainty, of the greater amounts of trade 
being directed Eastward, at least for a series of 
years, their Engineers could not, with any regard 
to the economical application of motive power, 
admit on this part of the route, the least descent in 
its progress /Vestward; and since any greater ele- 
vation than that at which the road commences, 
would but have increased the obstacles presented by 
the steep and rugged hill-sides bounding the Pa- 
tapsco, (to say nothing of the disadvantages which 
would have resulted in passing the numerous broad 
and deep ravines,) they were constrained to sustain 
a level at greater variance with the natural surface 
of the ground than will again be necessary, as the 
Directors are assured, and firmly believe, on any of 
the remaining part of the whole route to the Ohio 
Fiver. 

This opinion is the more confidently entertained, 
because it is known, that instead of traversing the 
country at right angles to its ridges and vallies, as 
was unavoidably the case, between the city of Bal- 
timore and the valley of the Patapsco, the route of 
the road will, hereafter, with few exceptions, con- 
form to the direction of streams, whose gradual 
slope, both eastward and westward, is so well adapt- 
ed to the advantageous application of locomotive 

wer, that deep cutting and filling, which have 

n found to be such fruitful sources of expense, 
need very seldom be encountered. 

The Directors therefore conceive it to be of but 
comparatively slight importance, that, in order to 
sustain the desired level on the approach of the 
road towards the cily, it has been necessary to in- 
cur an average expense for 74 miles, of nearly twen- 
ty-four thousand dollars per mile, or that the ave- 
rage cost per mile of preparing the first 12 miles, 
for the reception of the rails, will be about seven- 
teen thousand dollars, when they have been ena- 
bled to avoid a single inclined plane for forty miles 
on the road, and at the same time rigidly to adhere 
to principles in every way calculated to insure to 
the road the greatest possible efficiency, and when 
they moreover have the well grounded expectation, 
that notwithstanding such an accumulated expendi- 
ture on so short a distance, the average cost of even 
the first thirty miles, will fall considerably below 
the original estimate of the company at the time of 
its organization. 

From information obtained by the surveys which 
are now in progress in the valley of the Patapsco, 
the Engineers are of opinion that the average cost 





of grading and masonry, en the district now in pre- 


paration for contract, will not excced three thou- 
sund dollars per mile; and since a very gradual 
ascent may be attained under nearly or quite as fa- 
vourable circumstances, even to the summit of the 
ridge dividing the waters of Patapsco and Mono- 
cocy, it will have resulted that the average cost of 
preparing the first forty miles for the reception of 
rails, will not exceed eight thousand dollars per 
mile, and with the most liberal allowance for laying 
the road with double tracks, and completely fitting 
the rails for the reception of carriages and the ap- 
plication of motive power, the total cost per mile 
throughout that distance (notwithstanding the ac- 
cumulated expenditure on the first twelve miles,) is 
expected not to exceed seventeen thousand dollars 
per mile. 

The obvious causes of the diminished cost which 
will certainly attend the construction of the road 
west of Ellicott’s mills, may be referred to the ease 
with which the location is effected beyond the ut- 
most reach of freshets, without encountering, as it 
heretofore did in the valley of Patapsco, (in order 
to sustain the proper level,) the rugged and steep 
hill-sides which bound that stream; and to the ab- 
sence of those other prolific sources of expense be- 
fore alluded to, the recurrence of which, we are 
assured, need not be apprehended. 

An analagous course of reasoning, to that which 
affords so favourable a view of the first forty miles, 
is calculated to inspire the most encouraging antici- 
pafions as we advance westward; for, from the re- 
port made of the routes which have been surveyed 
through Bush and Bennett’s creek, by Lieutenants 
Barney, Gwynn, Trimble and Thompson, and those 
now in progress in connection with the route by the 
valley of Linganore, we are assured that no obstacles 
of moment will intercept the course of the rail-road in 
its passage to the Potomac river. Indeed, the coun- 
try intermediate to the Potomac and the ridge di- 
viding the Monococy and Patapsco, is ascertained 
to be particularly adapted to the easy execution of 
our purpose. ‘Io embrace in one view the remain- 
der of the route as far as it has been determined 
on, we shall find, that although along the Potomac 
there are some exceptions to the general favoura- 
ble nature of the ground, we have already encoun- 
tered far the most formidable obstacles that can 
arise on the entire route from Baltimore to the coal 
mines in Alleghany county; whilst these obstacles 
are rapidly yielding to our efforts to overcome 
them. 

The President and Directors, therefore, in con- 
clusion of this part of their subject, assure the 
stockholders, that while they are fully apprised of 
the difficulties before them, their confidence in the 
successful accomplishment of their undertaking re- 
mains unabated; and that with a steady and judi- 
cious application of the means of the company, they 
repose securely in their ability, to achieve the time- 
ly completion of a Ruail-road, which shall, in all re- 
spects, be calculated to secure the greatest facility 
of intercourse between the city of Baltimore and 
the river Ohio. 

The further location of the road along the Pa- 
tapsco, preparatory to contracts for construction, 
is advancing with all practicable despatch, and notice 
has already been publicly given, that proposals will 
be received from the 10th to the 20th of October, 
for the grading and masonry on additional sections, 
which include abont twelve miles, extending from 
Ellicott’s mills westward to the forks of that river. 

Arrangements are also in contemplation for pro- 
curing the materials that may be required, as the 
graduation advances, for completing the construc- 
tion of the first division of the road, and placing 
carriages upon it, in order that a return to the com 
pany upon its expended stock, may be realized 
without unnecessary delay. Measures are also un- 
remittingly pursued, in order to prepare for con- 
tract (with all despatch consistent with the interest 








of the work) the entire eastern section of the road, 
extending from Baltimore to the Potomac. 

-The Board of Directors, in order to possess them- 
selves of accurate information, respecting all the 
recent improvements in Europe relating to the con- 
struction of Rail Roads, and the application of a 
moving power upon them, have determined to send 
immediately, two of their Engineers, personally to 
inspect the works of that description there, and to 
collect such further information as will ensure to the 
work, not only its earliest completion, but a success. 
ful accomplishment of all its parts in the most eco. 
nomical and efficient manner. On the return of the 
deputation, the Directors purpose prosecuting the 
enterprise upon a still more enlarged scale of ope- 
ration. 

It is a source of sincere gratification to the Board 
to be able to inform the stockholders, that the fa- 
vourable disposition which was early manifested by 
the proprietors of land, to cede to the company the 
ground necessary for the road, continues, Not only 
has a sufficient width of land along that part of the 
line now under contract been ceded, without an 
charge, but the right of quarrying for stone has 
unhesitatingly been given, and the proprietors at 
Ellicott’s Mills on the Patapsco, with a liberality 
not less creditable to them than encouraging to the 
Company, have made a gratuitous donation of a 
valuable tract, which is advantageously situated for 
the purposes of a depot. 

The Board have assurances that a similar dispo. 
sition will generally prevail along the line from Elli- 
cott’s Mills tothe Potomac. From the Point where 
the road intersects that river,as far as Cumberland, 
they already hold deeds or full relinquishments on 
nearly al! the important parts of the route. In the 
very few instances, when deeds have not been vol- 
untarily given, the necessary legal measures have 
been resorted to, in order to secure a right of way 
for the road. 

Since the last Annual Report of the Directors, the 
state of Maryland has subscribed for, and become a 
stockholder in this corporation to the amount of five 
hundred thousand dollars. There has also beena 
further augmentation of the stock of the Company, 
by individual subscriptions, to the amount of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars; making the 
amount of the entire capital at this time, four mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Signed, by direction and on behalf of the board. 

PHILIP E. THOMAS, President. 


——— 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





UNAMBITIOUS LOVE. 


Do I not feel a burning glow 
Steal o’er my cheek when he appears? 
Do not his parting words bestow 
A secret pang too deep for tears? 
Have not the dreams, which love endears, 
Each calmer joy and hope removed?— 
Oh! no;—my griefs, my doubts, my fears, 
Alone have vanished since I loved,— 
Since like the dove of peace, content 
Was to my troubled bosom sent. 


He leaves me, yet I weep not;—no! 
I court no cause for fruitless pain; 
True as the light of day, I know 
That he will come to me again, 
And months may pass,—nay years,—in vain, 
Before our bridal torch shall burn; 
And would you have me still complain, 
And mar with tears his loved return? 
Nay! dearest, nay! calm, patient love, 
Nor grief should tire, nor absence move. 
Mark you beneath yon hill’s gray brow 


A fringe of ancient elms? "Tis there 
He dwells. And when I gaze, as now, 
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I gather from the summer air 
Tidings of him, and promise fair 
Of days when that dear home will hold 
Each breathing thing that moves my care 
In one secure and sacred fold! 
Say then,—should wayward melancholy 
Mingle with hopes so sweet, so holy? 


I know, that from the hour I[ kneel 

Before the altar, never more 
The world’s gay splendours will reveal 

For me the charm which once they wore. 
No glittering garb must mantle o’er 

My wedded heart,—no pearly string,— 
No garland round my brows, restore 

The faded treasures of the spring; 
He boasts that woman’s loveliness 
Shews purest in the matron dress! 


What then?—the crowd, the wreathing dance, 
The mimic scene, the festal song 
Denied,—joy dwells in lovelier haunts, 
And shuns, like him, the prating throng. 
And still, our native vales among, 
‘Together we sha!l range the woods, 
And in sweet fancy commune long 
With mountains vast and foaming floods; 
Finding while hand in hand we go, 
A brighter Eden spread below. 


You mock my homely joys? smile on! 
{ cannot dream beneath the skies 
A brighter scene,—a happier one,— 
Than the dear home which you despise. 
And think, what sweeter hopes will rise 
When children hang around my knee, 
And tears spring up into his eyes 
As he enfolds his babes and me 
In the long, close embrace,—that blends 
The love of “country, home, and friends.” 


Together, through our infant bloom, 
Through life’s meridian lustre, thrown,— 

Through age’s lingering years of gloom, 
May neither cling to earth, alone! 

His kin are kindred to my own, 
His joys below, his hopes of heaven, 

Are mine;—and when to mercy’s throne 
We kneel, in trust to be forgiven, 

May the Almighty Judge decree 

For us one bright eternity! 





Se 





SPORTING OLTO. 











(From the ‘‘Rural Sports.”) 
HUNTING. 

The inducements that have operated upon man, 
to exert his powers, in the retaining animals under 
his dominion, has been almost universally with the 
design of converting them to the purposes of food, 
or to articles of trade; but interest, which has dis- 
posed man to subdue the quadrupeds, and tame the 
birds, has had no part in the domestication of the 
Swan. Its beauty, and the elegance of its form, 


have engaged him to bring it to his habitation, 
merely to decorate it. Never has it been kept cap- 





tive, but has been destined to adorn the waters in 
his gardens, and there permitted to enjoy all the 
sweets of liberty. As a contrast, though perfectly 
distinct from the motives above alluded to, either of 
increasing the luxury of the table or the sordid views 
of commerce, the pigeon has been of late years, sin- 
gularly unfortunate, by having its domestic harmo- 
ny invaded, to evidence the superiority of marks- 
men, and in such efforts of skill, the fable of the 
frogs, is most truly applicable. We shall select a 
few of these performances, from the multitudes that 
occur, almost weekly. 


Mr. Keene, of Hammersmith, killed twenty pi- 
geons in twenty-one shots, from a trap, at the regu- 
lar twenty-one yards distance; and in March, 1811, 
he killed in a match against Mr. Elliot, the same 
number, beating his adversary by one. 


In Wiltshire the same year, captain Hicks shot 
against the Gamekeeper of Mr. Maurice, at fifteen 
pigeons, turned off at the same distance, each killed 
the whole, and in shooting off the ties, the former 
missed his sixth bird and lost the match, which was 
for two hundred guineas. 


To return to the pigeon, their rapid flight has 
been instrumental, for the purpose of conveying in- 
telligence: in July, 1808, a wager was decided, by 
setting off three pigeons, belonging to a young man, 
named Wilson, in the borough, who undertook that 
they would fly thirty-five miles in one hour. ‘They 
were accordingly set off the same evening at five 
o’clock, five miles beyond Tunbridge Wells, and 
arrived again at the residence of their owner, in the 
short space of fifty-three minutes, being seven mi- 
nutes, within the time allowed. 


Dr. Russell tells us, when pigeons were employed 
as posts, persons not only placed the paper contain- 
ing the news under the wing, to prevent its being 
destroyed by wet, but ‘‘used to bathe their feet in 
vinegar, with a view to keeping them cool, so as 
they might not settle to drink or wash themselves, 
which would have destroyed the paper.” 


In 1807, was in the possession of Mr. Knight, of 
Chichester, a hen pigeon of the Powter species, 
who, in that summer hatched three pair of young. 
She is twenty-one years old, and is considered a re- 
markable instance of longevity, as Buffon and other 
naturalists have not allowed this bird, from the heat 
of its nature, above eight or nine years of life, and 
to be incapable of procreation, after seven. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ON THE DUTY AND VALUE OF PUNC- 
TUALITY. 
Mr. EpiTor: County, Md. Sept. 1828. 
One of the inconveniences I experience here is 
the want of punctuality. Among merchants it is a 
cardinal virtue; but does not appear to be much 
known in the country, where Farmers “most do con- 
gregate.” ‘Why do you dun me?—Is not your mo- 
ney safe?—I will pay when convenient?” Such, too 
often, are the answers the needy trader or mechan- 
ic receives from the man of landed estate, proud of, 
his possessions, and abounding in every thing but 
ready money, of which he seldom feels the want, 
and, therefore, cannot realize the want in others dif- 
ferently situated. He has his beef and pork, and 
mutton, and poultry; his hay and corn, and wheat 
and rye—every thing but coin. He lives like a 
prince, and too often feels like one towards those 
who want such advantages. A man of this kidney 
will live in- decent credit, as a kind neighbour 
and honest man, although his creditors go without 
their money for years together. A man of this 
kind, a'sort of feudal lord, appears to be a privi- 








leged person. His neighbours are shocked at the 


= rn asd 
idea of sueing him for a debt, although it is the 
only way of getting payment. It appears to me un- 
just to withhold from the man who has bestowed 
his labor on my farm, or spread his groceries on m 
table, or clothed my domestics and children, his - 
just dues. It is a positive act of injustice—and 
yet we find men not only of quiet conscience under 
such circumstances, but offended if asked to pay a 
debt—consider themselves ill used, and, in a pas- 
sion declare they will not pay until. compelled.  [ 
have seen, and wondered at such conduct—for I 
was reared among commercial men, before the 
mania of speculation broke out, when a failure ip 
an engagement to a day—nay, an hour, was dis- 
honour. 

One of my rich neighbours, who keeps his coach, 
his horses and hounds, and entertains company all 
the year round, never pays a debt except through 
the medium of the sheriff. [happen to know two 
of his creditors—it will be sufficient to single out 
two. One his overseer—the other a female wea- 
ver. ‘These poor people have worked for him for 
years without compensation, and with but little- 
chance of any. And yet no one ventures to say he 
is dishonest! 

I lately attended a vendue where goods and chat- 
tels were going off under execution. Every one 
was pitying the debtor, whose property -was thus 
under sacrifice; but not a man sympathised with the 
credilors, some of whom had been almost starving 
for years, for the want of their ducs, withheld b 
this unjust and unfeeling man. [ felt indignant 
and only regretted that the law’s delay had been.so0 
great. Why pity him? He had put it off as lon 
as possible. ‘The law, though slow, had af lengt 
overtaken him, and was wrenching from his firm 
grasp property unjustly in his possession, to give it 
to the right owners; and J felt glad of it, although 
it broke up a man of some figure. 

I have no kind of objection to coaches, hounds 
and horses, where they are supported by proper 
means; but I have no patience with a man who in- 
dulges in such luxuries while his creditor has to 
walk (perhaps barefvot,) and go supperless to bed, 
merely because he, or his wife, has a taste for them, 
or that their neighbour, who can afford it, keeps 
such things. It is not honest. 

But “let us return to our mutton.” “The pune- 
tual man is lord of his neighbour’s purse.” I knew 
a man who established a character for punctuality 
by borrowing small sums, and without using them, 
returning them punctually at the time appointed. 
The character thus acquired, enabled him after- 
wards to gain a fortune. But a man of experience 
has only to cast his eyes around to see how impor- 
tant itis—how universally the punctual, fair dealer, 
has succeeded in life; and how the tricky, cunning 
man, has failed. There are some exceptions, as we 
sometimes hear of robberies never detected. 

If aman borrow money he should pay it on the 
day fixed——using no excuse—as, “that it rained and 
he could not come out; that he had been disap- 
pointed in his collections, or that wheat was too 
low, and he could not sell at a sacrifice; or, that he 
did not suppose a few days would make much odds.” 
He who makes such excuses knows nothing of the 
nature or importance of my subject. I often think 
of the conduct of a worthy man, whom I once 
knew to walk four miles lo pay his more opulent 
neighbour as many pence due, in change, on a late 
settlement. ‘Such an act may appear to some of 


your young readers as one of great simplicity and 
folly—mean spirited—and that such.a ‘rifle should 






have been forgolten.” It certainly evi 


city—the simplicity of virtue—and I dowbt not it 


was the best day’s work he ever did—for it went far 
towards establishing a character for honesty and 
punctuality. as 

[ have known several young lawyers succeed 





in practice with little else to recommend them, 
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failed of success for the want of this virtue. They 
were not only punctual in paying over the sums 
tollected; but in their attendance at their offices— 
at the courts, and wherever business and duty re- 
guired them to be. 

I once took great pleasure in dining at a particu- 
Jar tavern—my host was entirely to my taste. ‘The 
first dish was invariably placed on the table by his 
own hand while the clock was striking the hour of 
two. He would not have waited for Gen. Washing- 
ton himself, who, by the bye, would not have ex- 
pected him to do so; for he, himself, was of this 
family —punctiliously py But, while I re- 
commend punctuality, | am far from advising run- 
ning in debt in any way—it is a rock on which many 
young men are wrecked. “Borrowing dulls the 
edge of husbandry,” and any one addicted to it is a 
troublesome neighbour. Candour and fair dealing 
are virtues of the same stamp. ‘Honesty is the best 
policy,” whatever the speculators and horse jockies 
may think to the contrary. Oxp Scuoo.. 





Instinct oF Rats. 

A farmer’s wife in Cheshire lately caught a rat, 
and being determined to make an example of the 
culprit, as a terror to the species, with which her 
house was much infested, she took the following 
barbarous method. She put it into a covered iron 
pot which she placed over a brisk fire; she then 
went into a place of concealment from whence she 

uld observe the vessel that contained her martyr. 

he cries of the sufferer soon brought into the 
room a numerous assemblage of rats. Each testifi- 
ed its rage and distress; five or six actually climbed 
to the pot lid, and tried by every means within the 
power of instinct to relieve the poor victim. When 
the screams of the sufferer ceased, the rats dispers- 
ed, and strange to add, not the least vestige of 
those vermin has since been seen in the house. 





Extraorpinary Despatcu. 

A friend in Portsmouth, in whose accuracy the 
ufmost reliance may be placed, informs us that on 
Monday last, the fore, main, and mizen masis and 
Lowsprut of the Frigate Conste.vation, lying at 
the navy yard, Gosport, were placed in their re- 
spective stations on board that ship, in the short 
space of one hour and fifty-two minutes, viz: 

The Fore-mast in 28 minutes. 





“Main “ 43 
** Mizen “ = 
«* Bowsprit a 

RECIPES. 





CURE FOR THE CROUP. 

Dr. Godman has recommended the following sim- 
ple and certain remedy for a common and fatal dis- 
ease among children. He says, “whenever they 
are threatened with an attack of cynanche trachea- 
lis (Croup) I direct a plaster covered with dry 
Scotch snuff, varying in size according to the age 
of the patient, to be applied.directly across the top 
of the thorax, and retained there till all the symp- 
toms disappear. The remedy is found to be al- 
ways effectual when applied in the first and second 
ttages of the malady.” ‘The plaster is made by 
greasing a piece of linen, and covering it with the 
snuff. 

TO MAKE INDELIBLE INK. 

Indelible ink, for marking on linen cloth, &e. is 
made by dissolving one drachm of lunar caustic 
sud half an ounce of gum arabic in half a pint of 
pure rain water. Previous to using it the cloth to 
be marked should be wet with a preparatory liquor 
made by dissolving one drachm of salt of tartar in 
half a gill of rain water, and thoroughly dried and 
ironed. [American Adv. 





THD FARMS. 


Battimore, Fripay, Ocroser 17, 1828. 
gs-Our time was so much occupied at the Cattle 
Show yesterday, as to leave us no opportunity to 
give a sketch of it in this number of the American 
Farmer. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Report of Peace between Buenos Ayres and Brazil. 

The brig Jane, captain Atwater, arrived at New 
York on Monday night from Rio Janeiro, bringing 
napers to the 23d August, three days later than the 
advices received at this port. It is stated that the 
commissioners had concluded a peace, and that in- 
formation of the result was to be officially communi- 











exted to the English government by a fast onting 


vessel provided by the British minister. 

A letter to a commercial house in N. York, dated 
Rio de Janeiro, August 20th, says: 

‘There is but little activity in our market, in con- 
sequence of the undecided state of affairs. Flour is 
rather heavy at $134@14 per bbl. No disposition to 
speculate, most persons wishing to wait the conclu- 
sion of the negotiations now pending. 

“Our produce is not so firm. Coflee has declined 
and not much doing in sugar and hides—our quo- 
tations are almost nominal.” 


From Cartuacena.—'T he brig Athenian arrived 
at New York on Monday, in 20 days from Cartha- 
gena. All was quiet in Columbia. Gen. Bolivar 
in supreme command, with the titles of President 
and Liberator: and the first decree of the new Con- 
stitution issued. ‘The ministry is composed of six 
Secretaries of State, as follows; Home Department, 
Foreign War, ‘Treasury, Interior, Marine, Justice. 
‘The Council is composed of these Secretaries. One 
Councillor for each Department. ‘The present gov- 
ernment is to continue in force until 1830, when a 
general Congress will be again assembled, 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Baltimore Ga- 
zetle, from a correspondent, dated 
**Lima, June 23, 
“The National Constituent Congress of Peru has 


wound up its long session, leaving a commission of 


its members to watch over the government until 
the contemplated meeting of the first constitutional 
assembly. 
prohibition of all articles of American industry. ‘The 
act will speak for itself. It bears the stamp of that 
stupid hostility which is the first passion in the 
breasts of these barbarians towards all civilized na- 
tions, their people and their productions. ‘The Li- 


ma faction rules the republic, and it is composed of 


the most ignorant and pusilianimous of all public 
men in the state.” 


Tue Coneress or Peru, 
Considering, that all young States should preserve 
and maintain the productions which they possess, 

in preference to all others—Decree: 
Art. ist. That the foreign importations of all 
thosearticles which, by the present regulation, pay 
90 per cent. duty, shall within ten months for the 


states of Europe, and eight months for those of 


America, counting from the date of the promulga- 

tion of this law, be entirely prohibited. 

Art. 2d. Within the same time and term as the 
above, will also be prohibited the foreign importa- 
tion of all kinds of wine, raisins, flour, butter, and 
esculents of whatever denomination. 

Given in the Hall of Congress, Lima, June 11th, 
1828, and promulgated on the 13th of the same 
month. 

Articles subject to 90 per cent duty. 

Brandy of all kinds. 

Soap, Hats of do. 


The last act of its session was one of 





Ready made Clothing, Boots and Shoes. 

Powder, Sulphur and Saltpetre. 

Sugar, Tobacco, Sweet Oil and Lard. 

Tocuyos, or white and brown Cottons. 

Coarse Cloths, similar to the Bayetes or Baizes of 
the country. 

Tanned Leather or Skins. 

Saddles and all kinds of Saddlery, Horse Shoes. 

Wax and Tallow Candles. 

Tables, Sofas, Bureaus, Chairs, Coaches, Cole- 
zes and Bedsteads. 

Sannahs, Baftas, Madapolans, and all other Cot- 
ton Goods, which in class or quality are com- 
parable with the Tocuyos of North America. 





One half the bounty on the exportation of British 
Duck is to be taken off in Engiand on the 5th of 
January next,gnd the other half on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1832. [MW ¥. Jour. Com. 





MERINO SHEEP. 
A small flock of very superior Merino and Saxony- 
Merino Sueep is offered for sale on very moderate 


terms, consisting of 37 bearing Ewes, 12 Ewe Lambs, , 


with 15 Werders, and 3 superior half Saxony Bucks 
from the stock of William J. Miller. Application to 
be made to R. P. L:, at the Post Office, Frankford, Pa., 
near which the flock may be seen. 

Frankford, Pa., Aug. 19. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.-—Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 a 3.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.004 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 6.00 a8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a 3.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $7.00 a 7.75—superfine 
Howard-st. 5.75 a6.00; city mills, 5.50a5.75; Susque- 
hanna, 5.50—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.50—Graun, best 
red wheat, 1.19 a i.15—best white wheat, 1.20 4 1.80— 
ord’y to good, 1.00 a 1.10--Corn .38 a .40—Ryve .404.48 
—0Oarts, bush. .22 a .24—Beans, 1.00—Pras, .50 a .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.50 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Onrncr- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2,25—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne £14 
a .50 lb.—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—F1LaxseeED, .75 a .80—Cor- 
TON, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a4 .J4—Alabama, .10¢.11— 
Mississippi .11 a .183—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, 224 a .28—bbls. 
-25—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—tlree-quarter, .25 «4 
.30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.— Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.26 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bb]. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.124 No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 211; do. E. Shore, 
.1243—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.37} a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
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ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW, 


For the exhibition and sale of Improved Domestic 
Animals, Agricultural Machinery and Implements, 
and Household Manufactures, §c.--held by the Ma- 
ryland Agrioultural Society for the Western Shore | 
of Maryland,'on the 16th inst., agreeably to ap- 
pointment, at*Carroll’s Point. 


eee OF. HUSBAN- 
DRY. 


The Committee on crops and implements of bus- 
bandry, respectfully report: a 

They have to regret the want of competition for 
erops, notwithstanding the liberal encouragement 
offered by the society. The only application being 
for the best acre of potatoes. The committee award 
to Caleb Whittemore a premium of ten dollars, for 
having produced on one acre 275 bushels of pota- 
toes—the fact being properly authenticated. ‘They 
would have awarded this premium to Edw’d Keene, 
by whose statement it gppears upwards of $00 bush- 
els were raised on one acre; but the evidence of the 
fact not being in accordance with the rules of the 
society, they were compelled to reject it. 

The exhibition of machinery and implements of 
husbandry was also very limited, which may be at- 
tributed to their being no premium offered as an in- 
ducement to persons manufacturing them, to bring 
them from*a distance. Of the few exhibited, the 
committee,noticed with satisfaction some wheat fans 
invented by Mesggs. Eastman, and Sinclair & Moore, 
and ploughs of various patents—among which a 

lough invented Stephen McCormick, of Au- 
here, Fauquier ty, Virginia, particularly de- 
serves notice, combining several new and useful in- 
ventions. James Howarp, 
D. Wittiamson, Jr. 
Nimrop Owings, 
Sam’s C, Owings. 


HORSES AND MARES. 

The Committee appointed to award the pre 
miums appropriated for horses and mares, dave 
awarded as follows: 

For the best stallion for quick draft, 

“Enterprise’—owned by Mr. N. Owings. 
For the best stallion for slow draft, $15 

“Maryland Grey”—owned by Mr. John Dorsey. 

There being no horse, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, worthy of a premium as adapted for the 
saddle, they awarded for the best mares as follows: 


For the best thorough bred brood mare, $10 
to Mr. C. R. Owings’ bay mare “Racket.” 
For the best mare for quick draft, 10 
to Mr. S. C. Owings’ grey mare “Pleasure.” 
For the best brood mare for slow draft, 10 
to Mr. Pierce’s bay mare “Kit.” 
Respectfully, Jacos G. Davis, 
Joun Ripcety, 
Cuas. S. W. Dorsey, 
J. J. McLananan. 


ASSES AND MULES. 

The Committee appointed on asses and mules, 
award the first premium of 10 dollars for the best 
Jack, to Mr. John Tilghman, of Queen Anne’s coun- 
ty, Md. This Jack being a very fine animal, of 
great bone and the most approved colour, a fine 
brown, they take great pleasure in recommending 
him to the attention of the Maryland farmers. They 

. regret that neither Jennies nor Mules were exhibited 
Tuomas Ket, 
Ww. H. Stump. 


NEAT CATTLE. 
The Committee appointed on Neat Cattle do 


$15 





award the premium of $15 for the best bull over 
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two years old, full blood Durham Short-horn, to 
Lloyd N. Rogers. 
The best bull over two years, full blood Devon, 


to William Patterson, $15 
The best bull over two years, of any other breed, 
to Enoch Clapp, $15 


The best bull of any other breed, to H. A ee 3 
son, for his bull Bolivar, under two years old, $10 
The best nittet™cow "of any breed, to Lloyd 
N. Rogers, $15 
For the second best ditto, for his cow Eliza, to 
Henry Thompson,  earannaen sl $10 
For the best heifer of any breed, to Richard Ca- 
ton, $15 
For the second best ditto, to Mr. Hamilton, $10 
For the: best grass-fed bullock, to Wm. H. De 
Courcy, $15 
Wy. Gisson, 
James C. Gittings, 
Nicu’s M. Bostey, 
Baxer JoHnson. 


HOGS. 

The Committee on hogs having undertaken the 
duties assigned them, take pleasure in expressing 
the satisfaction they have had in viewing a boar 
of Mr. George Cooke’s, to whom they award a pre- 
mium of $10—and the pigs do credit to Mr. Cooke’s 
management. Mr. Underwood’s boar they likewise 
viewed with pleasure, but having obtained distinc- 
tions at a former show, they can only report favour- 
ably-of the sow and pigs. Joun Titcuman, 

Davip RinGeE-y, 
Ww. H. Stump, 
Ww. F. Pierce. 


SHEEP. 

The Committee take occasion to say that the 
Sazon ram exhibited by William Patterson is de- 
cidedly superior, on account of the fineness of the 
wool, and they award him the premium of $10 

And for the same consideration they award him 
the premium for his pair of Saxon ewes, $10 

To Col. Thomas Emory, for a Southdown ram, 
being the only one presented, they award the pre- 
mium offered for the best ram of that breed, $10 

Likewise for the best Dishley ram, regard being 
had to form and size, 10 

To Richard Caton, the premium for the best pair 
of Dishley ewes, 10 

To James Carroll, the premium for the best pair 
of ewes of any other breed, $10 

The committee take occasion to say there were 
a number of fine sheep presented by others, of dif- 
ferent breeds. Tuomas Murpuey, 

Samvext Brown, Jr. 
James Syes. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

The Committee on domestic manufactures are 
pained to notice a decline in these useful fabrics 
since the last annual exhibition. This interesting 
branch of domestic industry has always been pa- 
tronized with great respect by the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Maryland, and the committee particularly 
lamenta decline in so useful a branch of family em- 
ployment. The most bountiful provision was made 
by the Trustees for the successful competitors in this 
department of domestic industry, and but few ap- 
peared to claim the rewards. 


To Miss Elizabeth Kennard, of Talbot county, 
for the best piece of carpeting, $ 

To Mrs. George Cooke, for the best piece of 
kersey, 

To Miss Eleanor Bowdle, of Baltimore coun- 
ty, for the best hearth rug, 

To Mrs. John Clemson, jr. of Frederick county, 
for the second best ditto, 

To Mrs. George Cooke, for the best woollen 
counterpane, 
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To Miss Rebecca Brewer, of Anne Arunde) 
county, for the best pair of knit woollen hose $2 
To Mrs. Ann Norris, of Anne Arundel county, 
for the best pair of cotton hose, 
To Mrs. Robertson, (aged 88 years,; for the 
second best ditto, 
To Mrs. Ann Norris, of Anne Arundel county, 
for the best pair of thread hose, 


A piece of domestic flannel, of very superior fa- 
bric, was exhibited by Mrs. Eleanor Spencer, of 
Talbot county, to which a premium would have 
been awarded, if any premium for such a useful 
and excellent manufacture had been offered. The 
committee have never seen an article more worthy of 
the society’s patronage than this specimen of flanpel. 

The committee also noticed with pleasure the 
following articles: 

One very handsome knotted counterpane, by Mrs. 
Eleanor Spencer—a | wo of very excellent blanket- 
ing, offered by Mrs. John Clemson, jr. of Frederick 
county,and dressed by Mr. Shepherd—a pair of very 
beautiful crickets or footstools, sent for exhibition by 
Mrs.J.S. Skinner, of her own manufacture, extremely 
ornamental and tasty—a specimen of silk, offered by 
Mrs. Mary Douglass, of Hagerstown, from worms 
raised by her, accompanied by a very interesting 
letter from that lady to J. S. Skinner, Esq. relative 
to the silk worm, &c.—a silk fishing line, made by 
Miss Margaret Dorsey, and the hook manufactured 
by her father,a very handsome article—specime 
of cut glass, of the clearest material and very s 
perbly cut, by Mr. Henry ‘Tingle, from his establish- 
ment in Lovely lane, Baltimore, and which does 
honour to his factory. H. V. Somervitte, 

J.J. McLanauan, 
Auex’r FRivpeeE, 
Joun Kennan. 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. ; 

The Committee on fermented liquors report, that 
no wine was offered for premium; but a bottle was 
presented for inspection, from the vineyard of Mr. 
Hinkle, near to Hanover, in Pennsylvania. 

This wine possesses some qualities, which afford 
a reasonable belief that good wine may be obtained 
from the grape that produced it. The wine is want- 
ing in tikane and delicacy of flavour; but the body 
of it is good, and the fermentation has been con- 
ducted with judgmént and accuracy; and in the 
opinion of your committee, there is little doubt that 
it will stand the bottle, and improve by age in mel- 
lowness and flavour. Your committee hazard an 
opinion, that the grape was pressed with the stem, 
or that the pressing was too severe, by which the 
stems, or the skin of the grape, yielded a sap that 
deteriorated the wine. Your committee with plea- 
sure report, that the wine under inspection affords 
great promise that our country will produce excel- 
lent wine, so soon as experience shall enable the 
cultivators to select the grapes best fitted to our 
soil and climate, and teach the best mode of secur- 
ing a sufficient and safe fermentation. 

Rp. Carton, chairman. 

Balt., Oct. 18, 1828. Lioyp Rocers. 


BUTTER. 

The committee appointed to judge of the best 
sample of butter, have the pleasure to report, that 
the specimens exhibited were numerous, and gene- 
rally of my quality, but they award the premium 
for the to Mrs. D. Murray, of Elkridge, and 
upon opening the note accompanying the sample, 
after their unanimous decision, they find it to be 
the produce of a young Alderney cow. 

Only one specimen of preserved Butter was ex- 
hibited, and which the Committee do not think de- 
serving of a premium, Haney Tuompson, 

c . Ws. H. Stump, 

Joun P. Garez, 
Joss Garen. 
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We, the undersigned, having been appointed to 
eount the ballots, the following -gentlemen were 
found duly elected: 

B. W. Hatt, President. 

James Cox, Treasurer. 

J.S. Sxinner, Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry Tuompson, Recording Secretary. 
Richard Caton, 7 
George Howard, 
Jacob Hollingsworth, 
Thomas Oliver, 
Charles C. Harper, 
H. V. Somerville, 
Samuel W. Smith, 
James Swan, 

James Carroll, jr. 
Charles Carroll, jr. 
Dr. Allen Thomas, 
George Cooke, 

J. B. Morris. J 


October 16, 1828. 


> Trustees. 





H. V. Somervitre, 
J. B. Morris. 





(From the Winchester Republican.) 
SHEEP. 
To rue Farmers or Virani. 

Having, by a very gradual and attentive system 
of breeding, acquired a flock of sheep meeting in 
a great degree my anticipations, and believing them 
too valuable to pursue the ordinary modes of re- 
ducing their number, the subscriber has resolved 
thus publicly to offer for sale annually a few ewes 
and rams, provided he can obtain from five to ten 
dollars for the ewes, and double that sum and up- 
wards for the rams, in proportion to their merit; 
which course he will pursue, until he shall consider 
himself perfectly justified in setting aside a flock 
under a particular appellation, as a full blooded ori- 
ginal stock: at which time a moderate and uniform 
price will best comport with his own convenience, 
and he hopes'the interests of a great community o! 
farmers. At present, only a portion of the male 
offspring would be offered as intrinsically worth the 

rice which may be put on them. The ewes will, 
in every probability, be in lamb by his most fa- 
vourite rams, one of which at the last shearing pro- 
duced 14 pounds 6 ounces of such fine, long wool, 
as the subscriber thinks best adapted to the various 
demands of our domestic manufactures—the rams, 
a choice of his raising (save a small selection,) for 
the improvement of his own flock, As there is 
happily a growing taste and curiosity amongst our 
farmers, it may not be amiss to state that these 
sheep are composed of—first, the remnant of an 
English breed imported before the revolution, (and 
highly celebrated in their day for their mutton qua- 
lities,) crossed by the Arlington long wool, improv- 
ed by Mr. Custis from the Persian stock of Mount 
Vernon; at this period 124 sheep averaged 84 lbs. 
of wool too ‘ong for ordinary purposes, the best 
sample of which was sent by Mr. Custis of Arling- 
ton to Doctor Logan of Philadelphia, measuring 16 
inches in length, was next crossed by the large 
French and small Spanish merino, until too great a 
sacrifice of quantity was made for fine wool during 
the well remembered merino mania. Most fortu- 
nately some of the progeny of that remarkable 
sheep exhibited at Friendly Grove, called Frederick 
Bakewell, (the premium ram,) and weighing more 
than 290 pounds, were employed to restore the lost 
mutton and wool. From that time to the present 
period, an in-and-in system has been strictly pur- 
sued: many of the finest ram lambs have been sav- 
ed every year, in order to afford the best selection, 
with the view of combining the important proper- 
ties of quantity and quality of wool, size, and early 
maturity of mutton. 

The ewes he offers for sale are a portion of a flock, 
the best average of which, in the last three years, 


has been equal to 8 3-8 lbs; individuals havin’ 
sheared from 11 to 164 Ibs.; half adozen rams, ave~ 
raging 134 lbs.; ewes of the first shear reaching fre~ 
quently to 10, 12, and as high as 144 lbs. As it re~ 
gards size, or the mutton qualities, at least one do- 
zen wedders and rams have the present year weigh- 
ed from 150 to 194 lbs., averaging 165 lbs. The 
fleeces of the first shear rams averaging 12 3-5 lbs.; 
wedders, 10 1-6; ewes, upwards of 8 lbs.; a dimi- 
nution readily to be accounted for in rather too 
great a preponderance in favour of the fine wool.— 
Its length is from 6 to 7 inches; the quality of the 
greater part of it may be inferred from an extract 
of a letter annexed, from Mr. Anthony Morris, a 
gentleman well known for his distinguished attach- 
ment to the interests of agriculture, and its future 
elevation through the medium of appropriate edu- 
cation, and his friend Mr. Smith, of New Jersey. 
Mr. Morris says, “I have delayed my reply to your 
last favour, until 1 could receive from my friend 
Miles Smith, Esq., of Brunswick, New Jersey, who 
is one of the most extensive and intelligent practi- 
cal agriculturists of the middle states, and particu- 
larly distinguished among them for his discriminat- 
ing knowledge in the varieties of value and fineness 
of their wool, his opinion of the properties and va- 
lue of the specimen sent me from your flock. He 
says, “The sample of wool sent is one of the finest 
he has ever seen, and particularly so from its great 
length of staple; combining these two good qualities 
in the same animal is a great acquisition, the length 
may be owing to its being the first fleece, (as it truly 
was,) and perhaps will never be so long again. It 
would be very desirable to known from your friend’s 
experience, whether the staple of wool from his 
flock has improved or otherwise in that southern 
climate, and what time they have been in the state; 
if fed on the mountain or plain, and also the quality 
of the soil. We have been offered 30 cents per 
pound cash for all our wool, say 2000 pounds of full 
blood; but I think such as your friend's sample 
would readily command 35 cts., or perhaps more.’ ” 

From an exhibition of a variety of samples in the 
course of atour to the eastward last fall, similar 
opinions were entertained and expressed. 

In raising this flock, which but little exceeds one 
hundred, (the labour and pains of the last twenty 
years,) the subscriber has been for the better half 
of the time experimenting, with the view of ascer- 
taining what kind of sheep would best suit his in- 
terest in the various aspects presented by the sub- 
ject; and he believes, from his present experience, 
that such sheep as possess sufficient size for mutton, 
and combine the qualities of early maturity, quan- 
tity, and quality of fleece, are such as will be most 
advantageous to him, and consequently to all others 
having the same demands on so important a mate- 
rial of our domestic manufactures. For several 
years past he has been endeavouring to bring such 
sheep to the greatest degree of perfection. How 
far he has succeeded is left for uthers to judge; but 
he i confident in the belief that much is left for 
him to do, and resolved in the determination to 
spare no pains or expense in raising them to still 
higher degrees of improvement; and as a further 
means of promoting an end so desirable, and afford- 
ing at the same time a stimulus to general exertion, 
a silver cup worth fifty dollars, is offered to any one 
who shall produce in the month of May next, a ram 
and ewe superior to those of the subscriber, (com- 
bining the aforementioned qualities;) the sheep to 
be retained in exchange for the premium. 

The expense of improving this flock has not been 
less considerable than the time. From $30 to $240 
has been paid for many rams, and he has never re- 
ceived more for any individual than the lesser sum 
(thirty) lately, from a neighbour; the first fleece of 
which ram weighed 15 pounds, and would, in all 
sony, in England, have commanded his hun- 

reds, 


The subscriber would wish it to be distinetly un- 
derstood, that he does not intend to intimate that 
these sheep are of such quality as to produce the 
very finest of wool, or the greatest possible quanti- 
ty, either the heaviest frame for mutton; it is only 
in combination they are decidedly his choice. The 
business of fine wool raising is best promoted by the 
Saxon full blood merino, or some of the French or 
Spanishblood. The greatest possible quantity of 
wool, by a judicious mixture of fine, coarse, long, 
without special regard to form or breed, but havin 
an eye to size, &c.; for the most superior mutton, 
sheep possessing moderate size, well made, active 
in their habits, wool of moderate quality, thin on 
the back, none on the belly, and not long any where, 
The nicest and most philosophical attention to the 
wool on mutton sheep, will promote their good qua- 
lities in proportion to the cleanness and sweetness 
of their exterior—the heavy, gross, mutton sheep, 
on large square limbs, short legged, short woolled 
and coarse. 

It is thus plainly to be seen that the different 
kinds of sheep cannot be brought to their greatest 
perfection unless separately‘and distinctly bred. A 
first rate mutton weighs 120, 30, 40 lbs.; 100 Ibs. is 
considered a fair and a full weight, where the wool 
in quantity and quality forms a large portion of the 
value of the animal; from 80 to 100 has been the 
usual weight of the wedders of the flock in ques- 
tion, under the disadvantage of castrating only the 
most indifferent lambs. When age and favourin 
circumstances combine, 100 Ibs. is attained; 15 Ibs, 
is a reasonable average for their tallow, as they are 
always fat; as high as 28 and 30 have been obtain- 
ed of rough fat. Of the large woolled breeds of 
sheep, from 20 to 30 Ibs. of have been shorn; 
the finest merino yields but 24 or 3 lbs.; and what 
will our common country stock produce? Why,? 
or 3 lbs., if the brambles have not torn it from them; 
and a considerable part of that will fly away in the 
manufacture of it, from the degeneracy of its fibre, « 
It has been by some argued that wool is too low 
in price to license any additional expense in improv- 
ing it, while others make great efforts to conquer 
that difficulty by doubling their number of sheep, 
How very erroneous both are, needs but a little re- 
flection and experience to discover. It is true that 
economy, and the greatest industry, observation and 
skill, are absolutely essential to success in the 
honest pursuit of a living to be deducted from the 
soil, in the present state of our relations with each 
other, and with the world. But a small additional 
capital is as necessary at times to the farmer as to 
the merchant. Instead of ruining the soil by mul- 
tiplying mouths, rather double the fleece, and im- 
prove its quality, that its fabrics may last longer, 
be more comfortable, and afford to the market a 
greater and better supply. It cannot be too urgent- 
ly insisted upon, that if skill and judgment, obser- 
vation and attention, are left out of the question in 
such matters, so will profit also—degeneracy must 
continue, and ruin frequently close the scene. A 
moderate, but improving price for wool, will be. the 
inevitable reward of those who cherish with proper 
care their flocks. 

The subscriber is indebted to some of his nearest 
neighbours for their testimony in favour of his 
sheep. He might have multiplied it to any reason- 
able amount, but prefers that future facts should 
speak for themselves, especially as he contemplates 
an endeavour to be useful in the diffusion of infor- 
mation on this and other subjects connected with , 
agriculture, and hopes that a late introduction of 
the short horn cattle will enable him to reciprocate, 
benefits with a widely extended grazing country. 
In the mean time his own improved stock will afford 
a small supply, having calves, as he believes, from 
three to six months old, weighing from 300 to 600 
— on the foot. An attention to the cultivation 
of 
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cultivation, and as the advantages of improving cat- 
tle, and sheep in particular, becomes more appa- 
rent, so in proportion will the corn culture be di- 
minished. 

The subscriber sincerely hopes, independent of 
those selfish or interested views (so apparent in all 
our actions,) that the above facts and hints may 
promote a spirit of inquiry and determination; that 
it may prove in due time one of those natural and 
rational facilities, inder the wise direction of Pro 
yidence, to the most important change in favour of 
the renovation of onr agriculture: namely, that of 
substituting, with the veluntary and deliberate con- 
sent of those who are interested, free for slave la- 
bour. RICHARD K. MEADE, 

White Post, Frederick co., Va., Sept. $, 1828. 


CERTIFICATES, 

The subscriber is enabled, from personal obser- 
yation and experience, to certify fully and entirely 
to the correctness of the facts stated by Richard K. 
Meade, Esgq., in the above publication; and he with 
pleasure avails himself of the opportunity of thus 
testifying to the remarkable success with which this 
gentleman’s efforts have been crowned, and to the 
bigh value and importance of the breed of sheep 
thus obtained. He is better qualified to do this, 
from the fact of his having for several years past 
been in the constant habit of viewing and examin- 
ing this flock throughout the whole season, and 
especially as he has during that period attended 
closely and minutely to Mr. Meade’s shearings, 
taking samples, and frequently weighing individual 
fleeces; in addition to which, as a member of the 
committee appointed by the Agricultural Society of 
Frederick couaty, to take into view the merits of 
the different lots of sheep offered for premiums at 
Winchester, in the fall of 1826, his attention was 
particularly called to a lot of these sheep to which 
two premiums were awarded, as combining, in a 
very high degree, size, beauty of forn, and value of 
fleece as to quantity and quality. Beir 

The flock of the subscriber affords a striking il- 
justration of the rapid and manifest benefit to be 
derived from a cross of this stock; having in many 
instances shorn (rom sheep possessing not more than 
three-fourths of this blood; and without any extra- 
ordinary degree of care or quantity of food, from 
$ to 12 lbs. of wool. 

In reference to size and beauty of form, the ge- 
neral improvement in his flock has been obvious, 
and some individuals of the flock, he feels confident, 
would in these respects reg aps ewe we 

eep in our country, the Dishley only exceptec. 
: ta yet. B, NELSON. 
Frederick county, Sept. 12, 1828. 


{ was present at the last shearing of Mr. R. K. 
Meade’s sheep, and was requested by him to pay 
jal attention to the weight of sheep and their 
fleeces, length and quality of the wool, order of the 
sheep and cleanness of the wool. Having occupied 
tof two days in attending to that duty, and hav- 
ing since examined the above report, in relation to 
that shearing, it gives me pleasure to testify to its 
correctness. I consider the wool very fine for its 
length, and remarkably clean for unwashed wool; 
and having dealt considerably in sheep myself, | 
freely say [ know none worth comparing with his 
sheep for excellent qualities combined. 
‘THOMAS KENNERLY. 
Frederick county, Sept. 10, 1828. 


{ purchased in the month of May last, of Richard 
K. Meade, Fsq., a ram lamb of the first shear, 
weighing 162 Ibs. and producing 14 lbs. of fine, long 
wool, after having been first divested of the tags. 
He was shorn in my immediate presence. 

‘ JOHN KERFOOT. 
Frederick county, Sept. 4, 1828. 









BAKEWELL SHEEP—CATTLE, &c. 
Recent Sales in the Philadelphia Market, &c. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. Philadelphia, Oct. 8, 1828. 

Sir,—I have been surprised [ have not heard from 
you before this on the subject of sheep. You will 
have the goodness to inform your friends, through 
the medium of your useful paper, that [ have always 
on hand Bakewell sheep for sale, and I might say, 
with propriety, of the best blood in this country.— 
Reference might be had to the American Farmer, 
No.3, vol. 8. The price will be regulated agreeably 
to the quality of the sheep. I have on hand a one 
year old ram, got by the Imported ram out of a fa- 
vourite ewe of my old flock of Bakewells, for sale, 
price 25 dollars, delivered at French Town. Also 
for sale, my Imported ram I purchased from you, 3 
years old, price 50 dollars; three spring ram lambs, 
two of them out gf good ewes of my old flock—the 
price 25 dollars each; the other out of my favourite 
Imported ewe, got by Imported ram, 50 dollars, 
Superior, own brother to the ram lamb [ got of you; 
he is now running with fifty ewes, and is certainly 
in my estimation, and others who are competent 
judges, the best ram we. have ever seen, both for 
wool and beautiful form, pronounced by a respecta- 
ble victualler of Philadelphia the fattest sheep he 
ever saw, previous to letting him go with the ewes. 

Can you inform me what has become of my old 
companions in the sheep business, whom I was for- 
merly so intimate with in your city and state, whose 
delight used to when we met, to dwell on the 
subject of sheep, the best mode of management, &c. 
I feel at a loss to know what is the matter; I fear 
they are removed out of their place, given up their 
attention to the valuable animals. ‘They used to 
write me once and awhile for a good ram or two; 
but not a word about it for these three last years, 
except from two of them; to one I sold one of my 
old stock of rams; the other gentleman asked my 
price; I stated it in a letter and referred him to 
yourself, but [ have not heard from him since. For 
my own part, | can say for twenty-five years which 
has past I have been successful in my sheep; they 
have netted me the best profits of any other article 
I have paid attention to on my farm; they still are 
eagerly sought after by the butchers; the three last 
years justifies me in saying so. My two last sales 
was from 10 dollars to 12 dollars for 40 wethers, 
last years, 50, including cast off ewes, from 5 dolls. 
to 6 and 8 dollars ca hand This month | expect 
to sell 50 head at 6 dolls., off grass, part old ewes, 

Mr. Exton, East New Jersey, about sixty miles 
from this place, sold to a butcher of this city, I be- 
lieve, 50 or 60 in number, off grass, last fall, for 6 
dollars per head; and his son informed me a few 
days ago he expects the same price for about the 
same number this present season; these prices with 
two fleeces of wool from each sheep; I believe they 
were past two years old when sold. The above 
prices will satisfy him, or any other sheep man, for 
paying strict attention to his flock. 

He has imported two Bakewell rams from Eng- 
land, arrived about six weeks, They have no doubt 
cost him a round price. His son informed me the 
person whom his father purchased from, said they 
were the first sheep of the breed he ever sold, and 
he would not have parted with them, if the condi- 
tion was not to take them out of the kingdom; his 
practice was not to sell, but to let, from 30 to 200 
guineas per season. These sums were obtained by 
this gentleman last year. Not so in this country. 
Every farmer has it in his power to purchase, at a 
moderate price, good sheep of the best blood. 

I have a few full blood Doves cattle more than I 
wish to keep, for sale; beautiful and large size; one 
of them a three year old bull, very gentle. My ex- 
perience, although but short in this breed of cattle, 
has convinced me they are valuable stock, and I 
have felt surprised that those who keep them for 


sale do not meet more encouragement. 1! cannot 
help thinking the time will come in which they will 
be more sought after. I wish I could attend your 
next cattle show with some of my stock; but my 
divided business between this city and my farm in 
Delaware, puts it quite out of my power at the pre- 
sent. A line addressed to me in Philadelphia re- 
specting stock, at any time, will be strictly attended 
to. Yours, most truly, 
JOHN BARNEY. 





PROSPECT OF COTTON CROPS. 
Mr. SKINNER, Port Gibson, Miss., Sept. 26, 1828. 


Our prospects for a cotton crop are not quite so 
good as they were two months ago, owing princi- 
pally to the drought. In the beginning of this month 
we had a remarkably cool spell of weather, more so 
probably than was ever known here so early. Fires 
and blankets, and winter clothes were quite neces- 
sary; and the cotton received quite a back set. It 
is generally believed there was some frost; a thing 
that never happens here before October. P. Hi 


ERSTE ————— 


HORTICULTURE. 


CULTURE OF GRAPE, &c. 
Exrract To. THE Epiror, DATED 
Columbia, Pa. October 13th, 1828. 

Iam endeavouring to concentrate all the choice 
varieties of grape vines, both native and foreignyand 
raising new varieties from seed and I have not the Jeast 
doubt but what I shall soon have seeding vines sur- 
passing the most delicious foreign grapes; | have 
now one or {wo varieties from seed which in my 
opiaion, as table grapes, rival many foreigners, and 
as to their quality of withstanding uninjured our 
winter frosts and summer heats, they have no equal 
from France or Germany. As the cultivation of the 
vine is beginning to attract considerable attention I 
will contribute a few observations on the subject 
which I hope may not prove altogether unacceptable. 

My belief (though contrary to the general opinion) 
is that the foreign grapes are — injured by the 
great heat in summer: from the cold we can protect 
them by covering during the continuance of cold 
weather, but for the heat we have ‘no remedy, un- 
less, probably, by planting them'on a north or west- 
ern exposure, though I know not of the experiment 
having been tried, but from observing in what way 
nature has planted them | believe it would succeed, 
All the foreign grapes that I bave had an opportani- 
ty of examining, on east and south exposures, are 
annually destroyed by mildew which } believe is oc- 
casioned by the sun shining on them whilst they are 
wet from dew, whereas on a north or west situa-. 
tion they are seldom, if ever, affected by it. From 
all the observations I have been able to make ong 
uncultivated nature, [ have never yet seen a wild 
vine fully exposed to the influence of a meridian sun, 
on an elevated southern exposure, but what had its 
fruit annually dried and burnt up before it came to 
maturity, while those vines that are fruitful are usual- 
ly in low wet places, or on the north or west sides 
of hills sheltered from the scorching rays of the 
sun by the shade of trees, or their own close and 
thick foliage. Now, to arrive at perfection in almost 
any pursuit, itis generally agreed, to @opy after na- 
ture is our surest guide ; why then, do we pursue a 
directly opposite course in the cultivation of the vine? 

I will now endeavour to inform you of my success 
with those seeds, &c, you sent me last spring. 

1. Silkworm-eggs. These, presume, were kept 
too warm on their passage, as the little insects were 
nearly af hatched at the time I received them, be- 
ing in February, it was of course impossible to pro- 
cure food for them; I however, some time after, re- 
ceived some from Mr. Randal, of Annapolis, with 
which I was most fortunate, and from the produce 
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of these | now have several tho@and eggs for next 
season, or for distribution, if any gentlemen wish 
them. 

2. Large Cymblin, or Squash. This has been 
known by the term Gashaw in our neighborhood for 
several years, as a very fine and productive variety 
of the squash. 

3. Alfalfa, or purple Trefoil, is the Lueern so high- 
ly spoken of by some, though [ believe not suitable 
to our present mode of farming in this part of the 
country, where grass lands are not permitted to re- 
main longer than three, or at most four years, when 
they are again subjected to the operations of the 
plough for a crop of corn, &c.* 

4. Quinar, from South America. This I believe 
to be a new vegetable, and regret to say, [ did not 
succeed with it, owing I suppose to the seed not be- 
ing good. I planted some of the seeds in pots, some 
in a hot bed, and some in the open ground, several 
different times, but not a single seed vegetated. I 
should like to hear if any other person succeeded 
who received of the seeds. 

5. Balsam Apple, from Florida. These succeed- 
ed and produced an abendance of fruit. 

6. Isabella grape seed. Of this I have some fine 
plants and shall preserve them carefully until I see 
the produce. 

7 and 8. Wheat and Lettuce, from Mediterranean. 
The wheat I committed to the earth immediately, 
and the lettuce | shall reserve for next spring. 

Most respectfully, yours, &c. 





SCUPPERNON GRAPES—PEARS, &c. 


Extract from a letler from E. Smallwood, Esq., of 
North Carolina, to William Prince, proprietor of 
the Linnean botanic garden, relative to the scup- 
pernon grape, §c. 

“[ send to you some scuppernon vines which | 
raised from the seed; some will be black and some 
white grapes. You can tell the white from the 
black by the runner, or in other words, the quirl 
which clings to the stake to hold up the vine. ‘The 
quirl of the black will be of a purple colour; the 
white will be of the colour of the grape. I send 
some pear and apple cuttings; the pear is called 
sugar pear. | have gone through the United States, 
and | have seen no pear to equal them. Also, 
apples called Williams’, from a man by that name 
who lived in a very obscure part of this state. He 
went on board of a vessel from the north to get 
some necessaries for his family, and the captain 
gave him an apple, and he planted the seed, all of 
~ which was of no account, except one which pro- 

duced these cuttings; they keep the best of any ap- 

ple; they are sound when no other apple can be 
found. [have seen them on the trees when the 
frost had taken all the leaves off; they will not be 

«good to eat until December; when first pulled they 
are green and hard; they are one of the best eat- 

‘ing apples, and superior to all others for cooking; 

- are not handsome, but of a rusty red and green.— 

If you want any more of the Scuppernon vines, let 

me know in time; I can send a large quantity by 

having some of the arbours cut down and burying 
fhe vines; that is the most certain way to get them. 

You will also receive some cuttings of the Scup- 

pernon. The Muscadel vine you gave me is doing 

weil and is a fe bearer. I have several hundreds 
of them growing finely. I have six acres in the 

Scuppernon; 7 will bear this year. I plant them 

30 feet from each other. 

**[ am sorry that I did not send you some cuttings 
of our native bunch grape which is found in our 
woods; they improve in flavour and size by guitiva- 





“eit might, however, be cultivated in lots set apart for 
that purpose, and it is incredible how early and how 
much it affords for soiling horses, milch cows, &c. It 


Ep. Am. Far. 


is <7 Among that every farmer does not cuitivate 
it in this way 


tion. I discover that the sun is apt to destroy the 
grapes from the imported vines by scorching them. 

“| have appropriated six acres to a garden, in 
which I wish to cultivate vegetables and fruits. If 
you have any thing from Europe that is novel to 
us, that you think would be profitable for me to 
cultivate, let me know. “When'! was with you I 
bought from you all kinds of fruit trees; they all 
are doing well.” 





SPANISH GRAPE SEED. 

Copy of a letter from J. Cable, Esq., of Upper Lou- 
isiana, to Wm. Prince, proprietor of the Linnean 
botanic garden. 

Sir,—I take the liberty to enclose you a few of 
the Spanish grape seed, which I procured last June 
on what is called the north-west pass of the Rio 
Grand, or Rio del Nort, in Texag, about five hun- 
dred miles north-west of St. Adiione, and about 
one thousand from this place. ‘These grapes grow 
in abundance on the Rio Grand, and tolerably large; 
are sweet and fine flavoured; if cultivated, no doubt 
they will grow much larger. 

I have saved some to plant here, the balance I 
forward to you. J.C. 








—_— — 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








CANALS. 


* 

The subjoined table gives an exhibit of the length of 
Canals finished, or in progress in the United States 
at this epoch, Aug. 1828. 

Length in miles. 

Middlesex Canal, Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, * . ° 


‘ ‘ 29 
Blackstone Canal, in progress, Massa- 


chusetts and Rhode Island, * 45 74 
Farmington Canal, Connecticut, in pro- 

gress, . ‘ F é ‘ ‘ 17 91 
Hudson and Erie Canal, completed, 863 454 
Hudson.and Champlain Canal, do. 63 517 
Oswego Canal, ‘ ° do. $8 555 
Ithaca and Owega Rail-road, proposed, 

Seneca Canal, completed, . ° 20 575 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, New- 

York, in progress, ; - + 65 680 
Moris Canal, in progress, New-Jersey, 86 716 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, near- 

ly completed, : - « M4 720 
Port Deposit Canal, a 10 739 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, commen- 

ced 4th July, 1828, $67 1097 
Ohio State Canal, in progress, $06. 1403 
Ohio Miami Canal, in progress, 265 1668 
Lehigh Canal, unfinished, .. ‘ 46 1714 
Little Sehuylkill Canal, incomplete, 25 1739 
Conestoga Canal, from Lancaster to the 

mouth of Conestoga, 18 1757 

Schuylkill Cana!, completed, 108 1865 
Union Canal, completed, 79 1944 
Pennsylvania Canal, in progress, 296 2240 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, 
Ohio and Erie Canal, in progress, 154 2394 
Louisville Canal, in progress, 3 2397 
Canal Carondelet, at New-Orleans, 2 2399 
Dismal Swamp Canal, Virginia and 

North Carolina, ‘ , ‘ 23 2422 
Santee navigation, 2 150 2572 
Savannah and Altamaha navigation, 66 2638 


Of the preceding, nearly one third is in actual 
operation, but the list by no means includes all the 
canals already finished, in the United States. On 
Merrimac river, in the State of New Hampshire, 
above the Middlesex Canal, there has been very 
extensive side-cuts completed, so as to pass the nu- 
merous shoals and rapids. On Connecticut river, 
similar works have been performed. At York Ha- 





ven, in Pennsylvania, a canal passes the falls in Sus- 


quehanna. At Richmond, in Virginia, 


. the low 
falls of James river is also passed by a onset. 


Along the Roanoke, side-cuts have been effected: 

and in numerous other places, some designs have 

been carried into more or less maturity to meliorate 

the natural channels of water by artificial improve- 
ment. It is geographical knowledge which mnst ena- 
ble us to appreciate the value and distinctly under- 

stand the relative importance of works of internal 

improvement. I shall therefore proceed to a brief 
sketch of the topography of the river basins of 
the United States, advancing from north-east to 

south-west. ‘This will admit a particular location of 
each of the canals and railways, either executed or 
designed, and will reduce the view to regular order: 

but before entering on the topographical survey 

some meteorological prefatory remarks are indispen- 

sable. Discussing canal projects, the effect of re- 
lative height or aerial temperature, has been singu- 
larly overlooked, though so very necessary to a due 
estimate of probable utility. Indeed, in all our- in. 
ternal improvements, whether roads or canals, our 
minds are directed for comparative data towards 
the British islands, though in point of raean annual 
temperature, or in respect to the influence of winter 
coid or summer heat on water courses, no two re- 
gions could be chosen presenting more contrasted 
phenomena. Independent of some partial eleva- 
tions, the surface of the British islands does not 
rise to four hundred and fifty feet above the At- 
lantic level, and from the influence of western winds, 
breathing from an extensive ocean, rain falls on 
that Archipelago, when on similar latitudes in North 
America the earth is covered with snow and the ri- 
vers with ice. In summer again, the rivers of the 
British islands are kept full by a constant supply of 
moisture under an oblique sun, whilst in the United 
States the water is rapidly and permanently evapo- 
rated by intense and continued heat. 

On comparing the mean temperature of the two 
opposing sides of the Atlantic ocean, it is discover- 
ed that on similar latitudes the thermometer stands 
higher on tue eastern than on the western continent 
from eight to fifteen degrees, but it by no means 
follows that the respective climates differ in a simi- 
lar manner. On the eastern continent, summer be- 
comes not simply warmer but also drier, advancing 
from north to south, and though the mean tempera- 
ture is a fraction higher in the south of Europe and 
northern Africa, than in the United States, on the 
same parallel of latitude, the summers, and in fact 
all seasons are otherwise much alike on botb con- 
tinents. Therefore, though Maine, New-Hampshire 
and Vermont have a mean temperature like that of 
Great Britain and Denmark, the seasons of the 
former assimilate, particularly in summer, to these 
of France, Italy, and Southern Germany. Whoever 
reads the Abbe Rozier’s Cours d’ Agriculture, will be 
convinced that the climate along the Mediterranean 
has a very strong resemblance to that of the south- 
ern states of the United States. 

The meteorology of the latter section of the earth, 
again, presents some peculiar phenomena. Though 
the mean of the entire’ year has been found nearly 
equal on the Atlantic coast and in the basin of 
the Mississippi, yet the winters are much more 
severe to the westward. According to Lovell’s Me- 
teerological Register, formed from observations 
made at the different military posts, the following 
extremes were discovered: 


In 1822, winter was at gage { colder than at 
the west the east. 
1823, do. $.12° do. 
1824, do. 4.55° do. 
1825, do. $.67¢ do. 





Mean, 4.4075° 
Thus we-learn that the winters of, the great cen- 
tral valley are nearly four degrees an half more 





intense than those on the Allantic coast, aud if, 
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therefore, Isothermal lines were drawn from the 
Atlantic border to the sources of the Missouri, with- 
out any allowance for difference of level, the curve 
of equal heat would inflect southward, and in some 
seasons, no doubt, to the enormous amount of nine 
or ten degrees, but in every winter from three or 
four to six or seven degrees. It is from the prece- 
ding cause that the rivers of the Mississippi basin 
are annually frozen so much farther south, than are 
those on the Atlantic slope. 

In this estimate I have not brought into view the 
effect of difference of level, since, though not no- 
ticed by Dr. Lovell, relative height no doubt pro- 
duced its part of the extremes stated; but the real 
cause of the phenomena is the prevalence of western 
winds, sweeping from an immense elevated and fro- 
zen interior. An idea once prevailed, and is not 
yet altogether exploded, that clearing land meliorat- 
ed the climate of a country; and farther that the 
winters of central North America were compara- 
tively milder than on the Atlantic coast. It may 
well excite surprise that such opinions could ever 
be entertained for a moment; but now they are 
happily dissipated by actual experiment. The win- 
ters of the central parts of North America are found 
much more severe than those of the Atlantic coast, 
and that severity found increasing as advance is 
made towards interminable open plains cleared by 
the hand of nature. 

On the other hand, the summers of the central 
basin are also more intense than those of the At- 
lantic coast. In Dr, Lovell’s estimates the extremes 
of summer were: 

In 1822, higher in the west 6.67° than in the east. 


1823, do. 6.05° do. 
1824, do. 4,58? do. 
1825, do. 7.42? do. 





Mean, 6.18° 

These elements drawn from actual observation 
decides a problem I was once very much ridiculed 
for stating. ‘hat was, that the seasons were much 
more uniform on the Atlantic coast than on the 
Mississippi basin.” ‘This is now most completely 
confirmed, and to an extent I did not myself expect. 
If an Isothermal line was again drawn from the sum- 
mer extremes, it would inflect in a contrary direc- 
tion from that of winter, and the two lines at their 
western divergence would be separated 10,5875° 
If for instance we sought a point or region of the 
Mississippi, of equal winter temperature with Balti- 
more, it would be discovered near N. lat. $5, in cen- 
tral Arkanzas, and an Isothermal line drawn between 
the extremes would range nearly along the main 
body of the Appalachian system of mountains. On 
the contrary, if a summer curve was traced, it would 
pass from Baltimore, over the central parts of the 
state of Ohio, and reach the Mississippi about Prai- 


rie du Chien, and the Missouri, below the Mandan 


villages. 
Every thing else being supposed equal, the exces- 
sive frosts of winter and droughts of summer, the 
latter even more particularly than the former, must 
give a preference to roads over canals: since it must 
be evident, that the very same causes which dete- 
riorate or interrupt the uses of the former, put the 
latter mode of conveyance in the best state. A 
eanal, if either frozen, deprived of water, or broken 
at any point, its benefits cease for the moment; the 
iaterruptions of a road are avoidable at small com- 
parative inconvenience. , W. D. 





A seventh call of 15l. per share has just been 
made on the Liverpoo! and Manchester Rail-road 
shareholders, which has been promptly answered. 
Such has been the increased confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of this great undertaking, that shares 
are now selling at a premium of 30, 10s., and very 


[Eng. Pa. 


few in the market 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





An Arrectine Case or Suicing. 

The following melancholy instance of self-de- 
struction occurred on Sunday week. A Mr. Sale 
procured a bed at the White Hart, Milbank, West- 
minster, and on Monday morning he was called by 
the landlord, but no reply being obtained, suspicion 
arose, and the door of the room was forced, when 
the poor man was found lying in the bed quite dead. 
On the dressing table was found a paper with pow- 
der in it, and a glass that had contained gin and 
water. From his pockets were taken some pawn- 
brokers’ tickets, a new half-inch cord, two phials 
that had contained laudanum, and the following 
pathetic letter addressed to his wife: 

““My poor Ann,—I can never hope to be forgiven 
by you, or that you will remember me in any other 
light than one that has brought poverty and dis- 
tress on you and the poor dear children. You have 
deserved a better fate than what you have had with 
me—you have borne our miseries with patience 
and resignation, and I hope the Almighty God will 
raise you up a friend in your extremity. The dis- 
tress | leave you in is, indeed, great; but what can 
Ido? All our friends are tired out, and your family 
will not look at me for what I have brought you to— 
and the poor dear girls, what will become of them! 
left without a father and protector, in a wide wick- 
ed world! Poor Jane will not forget me! {alluding 
to his daughter]—and the little Mary Ann [another 
daughter] wil! ask “where is poor father gone?” — 
[Some of the jurors were powerfully affected when 
the coroner arrived at this part.}] Mr. and Mrs. 
Leathley, I am afraid, will not look on you, but 
hope what I have done may not entirely deprive 
you of their friendship. Would to God I had died 
before; I should then have lain in the same grave 
with the poor dear departed boy, [alluding to his son 
lately dead.]_ I have never ceased to think of him, 
poor fellow, since; my misconduct was the means 
of his death: I never could forgive myself; it has 
always preyed upon my mind, so that | could not 
settle to any thing. Oh! God, I have taken the 
dreadful, the fatal draught; and may the Almighty, 
in his infinite mercy, forgive me, and receive my 
soul! May he protect you, and my poor dear chil- 
dren through life, and grant that some benevolent 
friend may assist you in your affliction. I,begin to 
— the poison operate. May the Lord receive my 
soul!” 

It appeared from the evidence given before the 
coroner, that the deceased had been a surveyor, but 
so much reduced, in circumstances, that his wife 
and children had undergone more privations than it 
is possible to conceive. On the day before the sui- 
cide, he went home, but finding the family without 
the means of sustaining life, he left the house and 
never returned more. A verdict of insanity was 
returned, and the coroner and jury entered into a 
subscription on behalf of the poor widow and her 
two children. [English paper. 


(Extract from an English Paper.) 


Our correspondent’s censure of the mean, unman- 
ly practice of making a butt of old maids is very well 
merited. The habit isan unequivocal sign of a vul- 
gar, ill-regulated mind, and is most offensive and 
revolting to every person of feeling and delicacy.— 
Many of those females who lead single lives have 
been influenced in their choice by motives equally 
creditable to their judgment and moral character.— 
A woman may be amiable, accomplished, and ad- 
mirably suited by nature and education to fulfil the 
duties of a wife and mother, and yet she may never 
have been seriously addressed by the man for whom 
she could feel that attachment and respect, without 
which marriage is a state of unsupportable thraldom 
It is so much the fashion to look mainly to wealth 





in the choice of a wife, that very many virtuous and 
most excellent women are neglected, by men who 
are not aware that an amiable disposition and good 
principles are the best dowry that a woman can 
confer upon her husband. Many of the unmarried 
females, who are the object of the dull and unman- 
ly jests of such writers as those to whom we have 
alluded, might, if married, have proved invaluable 
treasures to their husbands : we say invaluable trea- 
sures, because an amiable and accomplished wife is 
incomparably the greatest blessing that can fall to 
the lot of man; such a wife, in reality, as is pictur- 
ed in fancy by the admirable anthor of the Economy 
of Life. Such prizes in the lottery of life may not 
be common, but we happen to know that there are 
such things, and that they are above all price. 





The following table, constructed by Dr. Granville 
from an examination of eight hundred and seventy- 
six cases in lying-in hospitals, &c. is the first ever 
submitted to females to exhibit their chances of 
marriage at various ages. 


Years ofage. | Yearsofage. | Years ofage. 
$ at 13 85 at 22 7 at $i 
11 at 14 | 59 at 23 5 at $2 
16 at 15 | 58 at 24 7 at 88 
43 at 16 $6 at 25 5 at $4 
45 at 17 24 at 26 2 at 385 
67 at 18 28 at 27 0 at 386 
115 at 19 | 22 at 28 2 at 87 
118 at 20 17 at 29 0 at 38 
86 at 21 ' 9g at 30 1 at $9 





It is a curious fact, that if a woman marries at 
twenty-one or twenty-two, and is placed under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances for the following fifteen 
years, as women at fourteen, fifteen and nineteen, 
marrying at that age, may be supposed to Le under, 
she will produce the same number of children as 
the latter would, though the party marry eight years 
later. g 





A woman out of temper, is like a gale in the Bay 
of Biscay—dangerous by adverse currents, 

That which is bought cheap, is generally the 
dearest. 

It is with men as with barrels—the emptiest make 
the most sound. 











BROAD ROCK (Va.) RACES. 

First Day.—A sweepstakes for $200, two mile 
heats, half forfeit. For this race, four colts by Sir 
Charles were entered, which was won with consi- 
derable ease by Mr. Wynne’s s. f. at two heats,— 
Time, Ist heat, $m. 56s; 2d heat, $m. 56s. 

Second Day.-—-The Proprietor’s Purse, $200, two 
mile heats, was contended for by Mr. Harrison's 
Susan Robinson, Mr. Botts’ Sparrowhawk, Dr. Bol- 
ling’s Brunette, Mr. Johnson’s Snow Storm, Mr. 
Moody's Palemon, and Mr. Graves’ Marcella, and 
won at three heats by Snow Storm, Brunette taking 
the first heat. Time, Ist heat, $m. 50s.; 2d heat, 
Sm. 51s.; $d heat, $m. 53s. 

Third Day.—The Jockey Club Purse, $500, was 
contended for by Dr. Bolling’s Ariel, Mr. Johnson's 
Trumpator, Mr. Botts’ Lafayette, Mr. Graves’ Hip- 
pona,and Mr. Moody’s Pioneer, which was won by 
Ariel at 4 heats, Lafayette and Trumpator taking 
the Ist and $d. heats, and Ariel the 2d and 4th.— 





The last heat was run io’ 5m. 47s. 
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WASHINGTON JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 


First Day.—$400, four mile heats. The purse 
was won by Mr. Potter’s bay horse Bachelor, beat- 
ing with apparent ease his competitors, Mr. Pow- 
der’s horse Florival, and Mr. Lioyd’s horse Corn- 
wallis. 

Second Day.--$200, two mile heats. ‘The purse 
was taken by Mr. Dixon’s brown horse Industry, in 
two heats, beating Mr. Potter’s Marshal Ney, and 
distancing Mr. Gibb’s Caradock. 

Third Day.-—-$300, three mile heats. The purse 
was won by Mr. Dixon’s brown horse Industry, 
beating Mr. Potter’s Mulatto Mary, and Governor 
Sprigg’s Forester. 





NORFOLK JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
First Day—2 mile heats. 
Mr. Garrison’s b. m- Polly Hopkins, 1 2 
Mr. Johnson’s blk. h. Star, 2 2 
Mr. Harrison’s b. h. Corporal Trim, S$ dist: 
Time, Ist heat, 3m. 48s.; 2d do. $m. 42s. 
Second Day—3 mile heats. 

Dr. Bolling’s s. m. Sally Hope, 1 
Mr. Ingram’s b. m. Reputation, 2 
Time, Ist heat, 5m. 54s.; 2d do. 5m, 57. 

Third Day—4 mile heats. 
Dr. Bolling’s g. m. Ariel, 1 1 
Mr. Garrison's b. h. Ivanhoe, 2 drawn 
Mr. Johnson’s b. h. Trumpator, 3 8 
Time, (st heat, 8m. 20s., 2d do. 7m. 43s. 


Fourth Day—2 mile heats. 
Mr. Garrison’s b. m-. Polly Hopkins, 
Dr. Bolling’s b. m. Brunette, 
Dr. Minge’s b. h. Fid, ; 
Time, Ist heat, 3m. 43s.; 2d do. 3m. 48s. 
Fifth Day—®mile heats. 
Mr. Garrison’s b. h. Ivanhoe, 111 
Dr. Minge’s s. m. Sally Drake, 222 
Time, Ist heat, Im. 48s.; 2d do. Im. 50s.; $d do. 
1m. 54. 
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ELKTON RACES. 


Will be run over the Elkton Course on the 4th 
day of November next—First day, two miles and re- 
peat, for a purse of 100 dollars. 

Second day, three miles and repeat, for a purse 
of 200 dollars. Four horses to enter each day. 

The third day, one mile, three best out of five, for 
a purse of 50 dollars, each horse putting in Twenty 
dollars, and the winning horse to be entitled to the 
whole sum, carrying one hundred pounds each. 

To be governed by the rules of the Maryland As- 
sociation. R. C. LUSBY. 

Elkton, Oct. 18. 





The lines to a Rosin, that flew in at the window 
of Mr. Graname, will be read with no regretted loss 
of time. , 

** From snowy Plains, and icy Sprays, 
From moonless Nights, and sunless days, 
Welcome, poor Bird! Vil cherish thee ; 
I love thee, for thou trustest me. 
Thou need’st not dread a Caplive’s doom ; 
No! freely flutter round my room ; 
Perch on my Lute’s remaining string, 
And sweetly of the Summer sing. 
That note, that Summer note | know; 
It wakes at once and soothes my wo, © 
‘I see the woods, I see the stream, 
I see—ah, still prolong the dream ; 
Still with thy song, those scenes renew, 
Tho’ through my tears, they reach my view. 
Thus heedless of the raging blast, 
Thou'lt dwell with me, till Winrer’s past ; 
And when the Primrose telis, ’tis Spaine, 
And when the Thrush begins to sing, 
Soon as I hear the woodland song, 
PU set thee free, to join the throng !” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





PATENT CARRIAGE WHEEL. 


Patent granted to Davin Bentcey, of Eccles, Lan- 
cashire, (Eng.) for an Improved Carriage Wheel. 
This carriage wheel is framed in a peculiar man- 

ner, with a view to make it altogether stronger, and 

to remedy the defects of the common nave, that is 
much weakened by the mortices made in it for the 

spokes, which come so close together, as to leave a 

much smaller portion of wood, to connect the parts 

at each side of them, than is generally supposed. 

The metal box of the wheel in Mr. Bentley’s 
mode of construction is larger than commonly used, 
and has as many semi-cylindrical grooves, or shal- 
low channels, made parallel to the axle at the sur- 
faces of its two extremities, as there are spokes 
in the wheel, one half of the number being made 
at one end, and the other half at the other end, 
and so arranged, that the divisions between the 
semi-cylindrical grooves at one end of the box, 
shall be opposite to the central bottom lines of the 
similar grooves at its other extremity, the box has, 
besides, four pieces about an inch high and broad, 
and about half the length of the box, projecting 
from its middle at right angles to each other, whose 
use is to keep the nave from turning on the box. 

‘The wooden nave being firmly driven on the box 
so prepared, has excavations made at right angles 
to the axles at each of its extremities, opposite to 
the semi-cylindrical grooves; each of which exca- 
vations is fitted for the reception of the butt of a 
spoke, in such a manner, that the inner ends of the 
spokes may come closely in contact with the grooves 
of the metal box, while their outer extremities shall 
terminate in the plane of the rim of the wheel, close 
to the iron tire; and as this plane passes through 
the centre of the nave, every pair of the spokes 
will, when viewed across the wheel, appear to form 
two sides of a triangle, of which the nave is the 
base, and will, in fact, give the wheel all the strength 
sideways which triangular framing is ever found to 
produce, wherever it is introduced. A circular me- 
tal plate is then placed, vertically, on the axle at 
each end of the nave, having cavities made at their 
centres to admit of this arrangement, and being 
perforated opposite to each division between the 
spokes in two places, for the transmission of iron 
screw bolts; which, passing across between them 
through the nave, are drawn tight by nuts, so as to 
press the plates against the ends of the nave, and 
firmly secure the inner extremities of the spokes, 
against the sides of which they are also pressed by 
the action of the nuts on the screw bolts. 

The iron tire, or rim of the wheel, is one con- 
tinued hoop, and is made hollow at its inner side 
next the felloes, and rounded at its external surface, 
so as to present a nearly semi-circular section, if it 
were cut across in any part; the felloes are fitted so 
as'to lie close to the internal cavity of this hoop, 
and when the several parts of the wheel are to be 
put together, after being fitted to each other, the 
outer extremities of the spokes are first put into 
the mortices made for them in the felloes, then these 
latter are arranged in their places, within the cavity 
of the hoop; after which, or at the same time, the 
inner ends of the spokes are placed in the cavities 
prepared for them, in the opposite side of the nave; 
and, lastly, the round end-plates are fastened to 
each side of the nave by the bolts; the nuts of 
which in being turned up tight, besides keeping the 
inner ends of the spokes in their places, as mention- 
ed, will, according to the patentee, have the farther 
effect of pressing their outer extremities against the 
hoop, by causing the inner ends of those at the op- 
posite sides of the nave to come closer together 
All the nuts are placed at the carriage side of the 
nave, and, to prevent their getting loose by the mo- 








tion of the wheel when in use, they are arranged so 





as to lie in two concentric circles a small distance 
asunder, and after they are screwed up tight, a ring - 
that is made of the exact size of the space between 
the two circles of nuts, is fastened into it by wood 
screws, so that none of them can be turned again 
in any material degree until this ring be removed. 

As the felloes are at first merely placed loose 
within the cavity of the hoop, as mentioned, some 
farther fastening and bracing will, of course, become 
necessary for them, and the method which the pa- 
tentee takes for this purpose, is to place smalj 
wedges in two places at opposite sides of the rim, 
between their ends, pointing towards the rim, and a 
small screw bolt being put through each of these 
wedges in the same direction, and also passing 
through holes made for them in the heop, are drawn 
tightly against this latter, by nuts at its outside, by 
which means the wedges are made to enter farther 
between the ends of the felloes, and thereby to press 
them against each other, so as to produce the in- 
tended effect above mentioned. 

The wheel is represented in the drawing that ac- 
companies the specification, as having nine spokes, 
and nine pairs of bolts across the nave, in the in- 
tervals between their inner extremities, 





The Dog-rib Indians, who are derived from the 
same stock with the Chipewyans, say that, accor- 
ding to the traditions of their fathers, the first man 
was named Chapewee. He found the world well 
stocked with food, and he created children, to 
whom he gave two kinds of fruit, the black and the 
white, but forbade them to eat the black. Having 
thus issued his commands for the guidance of his 
family, he took leave of them for a time, and made 
a long excursion for the purpose of conducting the 
sun to the world. During this, his first absence, 
his children were obedient and ate only the white 
fruit, but they consumed it all: the consequence 
was, that when he a second time absented himself 
to bring the moon, and they longed for fruit, they 
forgot the orders of their father, and ate of the 
black, which was the only kind remaining. He was 
much displeased on his return, and told them that 
in future the earth would produce bad fruits, and 
that they would be tormented by sickness and death 
—penalties which have attached to his descendants 
to the present day. Chapewee himself lived so 
long that his throat was worn out, and he could no 
longer enjoy life; but he was unable to die, until, at 
his own request, one of his people drove a beaver- 
tooth into his head. [Captain Franklin’s Journey. 





A Famity or Great Men.—In Denton, near 
Manchester, resides a family of the name of How- 
ard, hatters by trade, of whom the father and two 
sons (the father and brothers of Mr. Samuel How- 
ard of this town,) together weigh 1030 lbs. ‘The 
mother is only five feet two inches in height, and, 
weighs not more than 140lbs, The names, ages, 
height, and weight of the father and two sons are 
as follows: 














Are. Height. Weight. 
John Howard, 69 6 ft. 3 in. $42 Ibs. 
Joseph Howard, 50 5 94 $58 
Thomas Howard, 48 6 O $30 
Together, 167 18 O4 1030 
—— 
RECIPES. 








TO AVOID FREEZING. 


When travellers are benighted in snow, they 
might frequently be saved by covering themselves 
in it, except a small aperture for air; in which situa- 
tion the lives of hares, sheep and other animals are 
so often preserved. The snow, both in respect to 
its component parts, and to the air in its pores, is a 
bad conductor of heat, and will therefore keep out 
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. the external cold, and as the water, when part of 
it dissolves, is attracted into the pores of the re- 
mainder of it, the situation of an animal beneath it 
is perfectly dry; and if he is in contact with the 
earth he is in a degree of heat between 48, the me- 
dium heat of the earth, and $2, the freezing point; 
that is 40 degrees of heat, in which a man thus co- 
yered will be as warm as in bed. 

[Zoonoomia, v. ii. p. 309. 


TO AVOID CATCHING COLD. 


Whencoming out of very cold air in which you 
have long been, avoid heating drinks, or a close 
room, or a large fire, or an unusual portion of bed- 
clothes. What is termed catching cold ought rather 
to be termed catching a heat, for which the cold 
only predisposes the body. The old saying, “feed a 
cold, &c-” has been a very mischievous one. The 
pleurisy commences its attack, not while the body 
is exposed to cold, but after the application of an 
undue degree of the stimulus of heat and food, and 
commonly when in bed. 


THD FARMER. 


Battimore, Fripay, OcToser 24, 1828. 

















Tue Late Carrie SHow.—As it will perhaps 
be expected that we should describe the late annual 
exhibition of the Maryland Agricultural Society, we 

ceed to give a short sketch of it, as it must have 
appeared to the general spectator; with a few re- 
flections that occurred to ourselves as a member of 
an Institution in which we have no particular inter- 
est, and about which we have never felt any, except 
as we have viewed it, as an association highly cal- 
culated to advance the prosperity and the character of 
the Agricultural community, if properly understood 
and duly supported by those who ought to under- 
stand and support it—we mean the practical farmers 
and planters of the country—those who make their 
livelihood by the culture of the soil. 
\ The pens appropriated to the exhibition of neat 
eattle have never been better filled than at the late 
sae The North Devons, descended chiefly from 
the stock sent to this country by that opulent and 
liberal English commoner, Mr. Cocke, were the most 
numerous, and their condition, in most cases, evine- 
ed the good treatment, and in that, the true economy 
of their owners. ‘There were also to be seen short 
horns of the pure blood supporting their established 
and high character, but owing, probably, to their yet 
high price, the full bloods of that race were, as at our 
last exhibition, exhibited only by one gentleman—in- 
deed it is remarkable, and may be so mentioned en 
t, that the full bloods of the imported breeds, 
von and Short Horns, are exhibited now by the 
same proprietors and by those alone who have 
ssessed and exhibited them for several years past. 
et not a few of their progeny have been up to this 
time sold, at and above $100 per head, and we hap- 
pen to know that the produce of one of the Devon 








cows belonging to the Secretary of the Society have 
been sold for upwards of $500. 

Though we are sorry to mention it, the fact was 
remarkable, that of the neat cattle very few were 
sent to the ground from more than two or three miles 
from the city. To this we may except the cases of 
the cattle sent by éwo of the Trustees, much to their 
eredit in every view; and a fine grass fed bullock 
by Mr. De Courcy sent for premium and for sale, 
from Queen Anne’s county. 

We looked in vain in the pen which was wont to be 
cecupied by beautiful animals from the pet farm of 
an old and spirited friend in the District, who is not 
apt to flag when prompted by his never failing sense 
of benevolence and public duty. The absence of his 
stock was particularly regarded asa bad “sign of 
the times,” and of the waning zeal even of amateurs. 





If in fact, the cattle sent by the Trustees and Secre- 
tary (not the corresponding secretary) of the Society 
had been withdrawn, there would have been, except- 
ing the venerable Mr. Patterson’s, scarcely a suffi- 
cient number left on the ground to propagate their 
race. When therefore we say that the show, as res- 
pects neat cattle was equal to what it has been here- 
tofore, it is well to understand that the public is in- 
debted for the display in that department almost ex- 
clusively to those to whom the management of the 
Society is confided. Of these gentlemen it is but 
justice to say, that they have endeavoured for more 
than five years with a persevering assiduity which 
does them honor, to induce the Farmers of the neigh- 
borhood and the State to appreciate and countenance 
the objects for which the society was established.— 
They have continued to hold regular meetings of 
their board, subjects of primary importance have 
been discussed—schemes of premiums believed to 
be best adapted to elicit the skill and good manage- 
ment of the husbandman have been framed with de- 
liberation and care—they have invited suggestions 
from any respectable quarter—they have collected 
funds to purchase premiums, for the most part from 
liberal men who have no direct concern in agricul- 
ture; receiving comparatively but little support, and 
sometimes enduring the mortification of ungracious 
refusal from those for whose immediate benefit alone 
the Society was incorporated ; in short they have 
freely given their time and their contributions to 
keep up the Society and to realize its contemplated 
advantages, but their efforts have been illy sustained, 
and their good intentions have even been returned, 
in some cases, by vulgar jealousy'and narrow mind- 
ed imputations. They still, however, hope that the 
Society may be made to answer its original ends, 
and we shall humbly endeavour to suggest some of 
the means by which they may yet be accomplished. 
We shall resume the subject in our next. It is one 
of the advantages of these exhibitions that they throw 
open the whole field of agriculture for investigation 
and remark; and the observations which we shall 
make, as leisure offers, will not be the less useful 
should they be general rather than confined to the 
details of the late exhibition. For the present we 
will only add, not by way of reproach, but of ratter 
of fact for the farmers of Baltimore and Arne A- 
rundel, that at a County cattle show a few days since 
in Worcester county, (Mass.) there were three hun- 
dred and thirty siz animals exhibited—of these 229 
were ‘neat stock.” An address was delivered, and 
the Governor of the State, a man of high talents and 
most commendable zeal, and withal a practical far- 
mer, made a statement of the concerns of this coun- 
ly society, which consists of 800 members, wiiu a 
fund of 5000 dollars. 


pcp Tue Late Carrie Suow.—[A French 
gentleman, travelling in America, being in Balk 
timore, attended the Cattle Show and Exhibition 
of household manufactures, held by the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society on the 16th instant; and 
having dedicated to the subject some reflections in 
the journal of his travels, has favoured us with the 
following extract. We give it in the language of 
the writer, as an exercise for the children of such 
of our patrons as may be learning the French lJan- 
guage, which, by the bye, all ought to do who pos- 
sess the opportunity. Yielding tothe force of the 
maxim that we are never too old to learn, we are 
ourselves employing some leisure moments in the 
study of the universal tongue. ] 


Extrait de mon Journal, 16, 8*res 1828, 


Aujourd’bui s’est tenue la foire annuelle de la So- 
ciété d‘Agriculture du Maryland. Jai suivi la foule 


qui se portait au Point de Carroll. Dans un pare 
assez vaste et trés-propre 4 sa destination on vo- 
yait quantité de bestiaux de toute espéce, des instra- 


objets d’industrie. [1 m’a été impossible 4 cause de 
Vheure avancée, de faire un examen particulier de 
tout ce que renfermait l’enclos. J’y ai cependant 
remarqué avec plaisir des beeufs et des taureaux 
d'une grande taille et d’une force prodigieuse, un 
baudet de la plus belle apparence, des. moutons 
porteurs d’une laine trés-fine et. tr?s-€paisse, et un 
de ces animaux que Buffon a si bien dépeints en 
disant qu’ils ménent une vie de gentilhomme: celui- 
ci était d’une grosseur et d’une forme extraordi 
naire; son corps était ramassé, ses jambes trés- 
courtes, ses soies trés-douces au toucher, “ue 
fois sa téte avait quelque chose de sauvage; elle res- 
semblait exactement 4 la hure d’un sanglier des Ar- 
dennes. Mais mon attention s’est principalement 
ortée sur les chevaux de race qui occupaient dans 
feaceints la place la plus distinguée. Un d’eux se . 
faisait remarquer par la vivacité de son regard, sa 
belle encolure, ses membres 4 la fois souples et ner- 
veux, sa queue longue et bien garnie, ses mouve- 
mens nobles et gracieux. C’était le cheval du natu- 
raliste Frangais ou plutét celui dont Job dit: Ubi 
audierit buccinam, dicit: Vah; procul odoratur bel- 
lum. 
J’ai ensuite porté mes pas vers le lieu ou étaient 
exposés quelques produits manufacturiels et objets 
d’industrie. J'y ai vu des cristaux et des vases d’ar- 
gentd’un bon goat et parfaitement ciselés; des étoffes 
d’un beau (issu; un tapis de pied tres-élégant; des 
tabourets de mérinos brodé de soie et de velours, d’un 
travail achevé,; des bas de lin, de laine et de coton 
finement et réguligrement tricotés: on m’a assuré 
qu’ils étaient Pouvrage d’une dame de quatre-vingt- 
huit ans. Il parait que cette personne si digne de 
respect et d’admiration a mis 4 profit les legons 
du livre de la sagesse en imitant la femme que Salo- 
mon représente comme se levant de grand matin, 
préparant ses lins et ses fuseaux et e’occupant 4 
eonfectionner elle méme les habillemens nécessaires 
asa famille. J’ai vu deux des expositions du Lou- 
vre, c. a. d. tout ce que lindusttie peut offrir de plus 
brillant, de plus rare et de plus précieux, les tapis- 
series des Gobelins, les porcelaines de Sévres, les 
riches étoffes de Lyon, les beaux draps de Louviers 
et de Sédan, les fins tissus de Tarare, les dentelles 
de Valenciennes, les soyeux cachemires de M. Ter- 
naux, et les admirables tableaux de David, de Ver- 
net, de Girodet, de Gros, de Guérin et de tant d’au- 
tres peintres fameux. Et bien, je dois le dire, tout 
cet ensemble des produits de lindustrie nationale, 
dont s’enorgueillit justement la France, n’ont pas 
fait sur moi une impression si vive que ces modestes 
paires de bas envoyées par une femme nonagénaire 
a exposition qui m’vccupe aujourd’hai. C’est la le 
denief de la veuve. Puisse le ciel Ja conserver en- 
core longtems! puisse-t-elle étre exempte des cha- 
grins et des maux qui accompagnent ordinairement 
la vieillesse, et travailler de nouveau pour l’exhi- 
bition des produits de lindustrie du Maryland! 
Puisse-t-elie trouver de nombreux imitatears! 

Mon admiration pour cette femme vénérable m’a 
un peu éloigné de mon sujet. Ce n’est cependant pas 
une digression inutile: du moins elle me fait plaisir 
et méme quelque bien. Je reviens donc & l’expo- 
sition. On m’y a fait voir des charrues qui joignent 
la solidité a P’élégance et 4 la légéreté, des vans & mé- 
canique dont la forme Glégante m’était inconnue. 
J'y ai encore admiré quelques échantillons de 
beurre. Cet objet dont la consommation est par- 
tout si considérable n’est confectionné nulle,part 
mieux que dans le Maryland. Celui qui m’a eté 
montré et dont on m’a fait manger flattait €galement 
Veil et le goat. Hi n’était sous aucun @apport in- 
férieur aux Beurres de la Bretagne et des Basses 
Alpes, qui jouissent d'une si grande réputation. 
Puisque j’en suis aux comestibles, je ne puis 
m’empécher de faire mention du diner qui a eu 
lieu sous un hangard au milieu.du parc. i 
la table fut abondamment et élégamment servie 





mens d’agriculture, des produits territoriaux et des 


je ne parle point de ce repas pour faire Véloge 
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des mets qui y ont figuré, mais bien pour dire 
la cordialité, union et la franche gaité qui reg- 
naient entre les convives, au nombre de soixante 
presque tous membres de la Société d’Agriculture. 
C’était une vraie réunion de famille. Cette Sociét 
urrait servir de modele 4 toutes les associations. 
‘out le monde y est libre et indépendant, et toute 
fois, chacun se croit obligé de travailler de tout son 
pouvoir et de tous ses moyens 4 l’accroissement de 
la prospérité de son pays. Je dois, cependant, con- 
signer ici une remarque. Pourquoi la Société d’Agri- 
culture du Maryland n’a-t-elle pas plus souvent des 
réunions semblables 4 celles de ce jour? Pourquoi 
n’établirait-elle pas plusieurs foires dans l'année, 
exemple des départemens de la France? Des 
Etats voisins du Maryland on s’y rendrait en foule, 
on y conduirait des chevaux, des mulets, des bétes a 
cornes et 4 laine: il y aurait chez les proprié- 
taires une noble émulation; par ce moyen les races 
s’amélioreraient, et les produits territoriaux pre- 
nant un développement plus considérable, on ver- 
rait s’accroitre sensiblement la richesse du sol. 
C’est a regret que j’ai quitté le point de Carroll: 
jen suis parti au moment de la distribution des 
primes. En rentrant 4 Baltimore je tournais sou 
vent les yeux vers le lieu ou je venais d’éprouver 
quelques jouissances, et je me disais en moi-méme: 
pendant qu’aux extrémités de l'Europe, deux grands 
peuples combattent pour occupation militaire d’une 
province, peut-étre méme d’une forteresse; pendant 
que les autres nations de cette partie du monde font 
des armemens considérables de terre et de mer, les 
unes pour prendre part, les autres pour assister dans 
une attitude respectable 4 cette lutte sanglante, le 
peuple des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, sans s’inquiéter 
de la politique ténébreuse des souverains, ne songe 
qu’a son commerce, a son industrie, i ses travaux 
agricoles, parceque c’est la cequi fail sa force, sa 
gloire, sa ri¢hesse, sa paix et son bonheur. Mais 
qu’on ne s’y trompe pas; ces hommes, tout occupés 


quils sont de leur négoce, de leurs manufactures, 
de la culture de leurs terres, se leveraicnt au pre- 


mier cri de la patrie menacée. Leurs vaisseaux, 
leurs ateliers, leurs magasins, leurs charrues sont 
ornés ou ombragés des lauriers de la victoire. 
Ces nouveaux Cincinnatus auraient bientét quitté 
leurs champs, leurs travaux et leurs affaires domes- 
tiques pour aller encore combattre les ennemis de 
Vindépendance et de la prospérité de leur pays, et 
Jackson serait la pour lescommander. LL. L. P 


Marycaxp Agricucttorat Sociery. 
Baltimore, 16th Oct. 1828. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural Society, held this evening at the residence 
of Mr. George Howard, were present :-—B. W. Hall, 
President ; Jas. Carroll, Jr., John B. Morris, Rich- 
ard Caton, Jacob Hollingsworth, Dr. Allen Thomas, 
Thomas Oliver, Samuel W. Smith, James Swan, 
George Cooke, Henry V. Somerville, George How- 
ard. 

It was unanimously Resolved, That the Maryland 
Agricultural Society will continue their Exhibitions 
of Domestic Animals and Household Manufactures 
for the next five years. 

It was also Reso!ved, That a Committee of five be 
appointed by the President to report at the next 
meeting of the Trustees a system of proceedings for 
the Society, for the ensuing year. The President 
nominated Mr. Caton, Mr. Somerville, Mr. James 
Carroll, Jr., Mr. Morris, Mr, Skinner. 

An interesting letter was received from Mr. Skin- 
ner, which@was referred to the Committee appointed 
to report a systein of proceedings for the Society 
for the ensuing year. 

On motion it was agreed, That the Board of Trus- 
tees hold their next session at the residence of Col. 
N. M. Bosley, of Baltimore County, on this day 
two weeks, in conformity with his polite invitation. 

On motion itgvas further agreed, ‘hat the Board 





of Trustees will hold their regular monthly meeting 
at the residence of Charles Carro!l, Jr. Esq. Home- 
wood, Baltimore county, on ‘Thursday, 13th of No- 
vember. 


&%Tue Canton Races.—The first day gave very 
fine sport--four colts started for the purse of $200, 
which was taken by Mohican. ‘The contest was 
very severe and close between him and Fauquier, 
a very fine sorrel colt, (by Contention,) who lost 
the first heat by about a neck; and proved his game 
blood by running close for the second in 3 minutes 
58 seconds. 

Three horses ran, yesterday, the races of three 
miles and repeat. It was won by Mulatto Mary, (by 
Sir Archie,) in two heats, beating Sir Albert, (by 
Rattler,) Florival, (by Tuckahoe,) and Spottee. After 
the first heat, Spottee was withdrawn, and Florival 
was distanced. The four mile race, to-morrow, 
will be well contested, and will be run, it is suppo- 
sed, in less than eight minutes. 

In such fine colts as were on the ground on 
Wednesday, we see the effect of our association, 
and the promise of yet higher performance, and 
still better sport in future. 

We shali in the next number give the official ac- 
count of each day’s running; but we cannot let the 
occasion pass now without an intimation to the 
lovers and breeders of fine horses—even saddle 
horses, that they ought to come forward at once, 
and give efficient support to the asscciation. It is 
alike useful to the city and the country; but how is 
it possible to have fine horses for light harness or 
the road, without some efficient means of testing 
the speed and bottom of such as are alone worthy 
and capable of propagating horses of the highest 
order of figure and action? Suppose the turf to be 
abandoned, where will you who are rearing horses 
find a market for your stock? and if you withhold 
even the small yearly pittance of ten dollars, how 
can the trials of speed and bottom be made? 


> We do not give party news and there are no 
events foreign, or domestic, of a nature calculated 
materially to effect the concerns of agriculture since 
our last. We hope that the rage of party is now 
nearly exhausted by its own violence, and that those 
who could not have time to come, nor one dollar 
to contribute, to the agricultural exhibition, having 
spent months and having “treated” away all their 
surplus bullocks, and sheep, and hogs, and whiskey, 


and bread, (not to clothe the naked nor feed the | P 


hungry;) will now begin to look if their time bad not 
been better employed in putting their farms and 
their homesteads in better order 


STOCK CATTLE FOR SALE. 

About 200 head of Stock Cattle and Working Oxen, 
three and four years old, will be for sale this day, at 
the Hand Tavern in Paca street. Inquire of 

Oct. 24. SAMUEL PATTERSON. 


BURLINGTON NURSERY OF FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES. 

The undersigned informs the public, that in conse- 
quence of the death of his father, Daniel Smith, (the 
former proprietor,) the Establishment will be conduct- 
ed in future by himself; and trusts, from his long experi- 
ence in the business, he shall be able to give general satis- 
faction. He has on hand, fit for transplanting, a gene- 
ral assortment of thrifty, handsome, and well grown 
Trees, together with a variety of Shrubs, Vines, &e. &e. 
catalogues of which may be procured, gratis, by appli- 
cation to either of his Agents, viz; Benjamin Smith, 
No. 277 Walnut street, and Daniel B. Smith, druggist, 
corner of Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia; Henry 
Hinsdail, No. 75 Vesey street, New York; George Drin- 
ker, merchant, Alexandria, D. C.; Robert J. Smith, 
bookseller, Richmond, Virginia; B. Anus, Mobile, Ala- 
bama; Daniel 0. Comstock, Lockport, New York; Ja- 
cob & Joseph Sinton, Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania; or at 
the establishment. CALEB R. SMITH. 

Burlington, 10h mo., 2d, 1828. 
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TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has finished on hand, Wheat Fans, on 
the Scotch principle improved, and warranted equal to 
any that can be procured in the city; Patent Cylindri- 
cal, and Common Straw Cutters; a full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Improved Ploughs, and Improved Bar- 
share Ploughs; Patent Corn Shellers; Harrows; va- 
rious Cultivators for Corn, Tobacco, &c.; Brown’s 
Patent Vertical Wool Spinners; Shovel and Substra. 
tum Ploughs, and Swingle Trees; Cast steel Axes, Mat 
tocks, Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil Stones, 
&ce.; Cast-iron Plough Points and Heel Pieces, for Da- 
vis’ ploughs, always on hand to supply those that may 
want. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 Prait-st., Baltimore. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 a 3.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.004 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 6.00 a8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 ¢ 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. Inspections for the week, 274 
hhds. Maryland, 21 hhds. Ohio. 

FLrour—white wheat family, $7.00 a 7.75—superfine 
Howard-st. 6.124 26.25; city mills, 5.75 46.00; Susque- 
hanna, none—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Gra, best 
red wheat, 1.18 a i.20—best white wheat, 1.25 4 1.35— 
ord’y to good, 1.10 a 1.18--Corn .40 a .43—RveE .43.4.45 
—Oats, .22 4 .24—BeEans, .75 a 1.00—Peas, .50 4 .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Oncn- 
arp Grass 2.00 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 37} 
a .50 lb.—Barvey, .60 a 62—FLaxseep, .75 a .80—Cor. 
Ton, Va. .9a.10—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .10a.11— 
Mississippi .11 a4 .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, .23 a 24—bbls. 
.25—WooL, common, unwashed, |b.,.15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 a 
.30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 z 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 4 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 3, 4.00 





—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, ° 


.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 4.50. 

The grass fed Beef that took the prize cup, raised by 


Mr. Wm. H. De Courcy, was sold at $5.00 per cwt. and 


weighed 730 lbs. 


Marketinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pears, per 
eck, .25 a .37; Butter, per Ib. .25 a 314; Eggs, dozen, 
.10; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .50; Sweet, do. .59; Chick- 
ens, per dozen, 2.00 a@2.25; Ducks, per doz. 2.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb. .8 2.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
.6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, lb. .8 g .10; 
green Corn, dozen, .25; Onions, bush. .50; Cucumbers, 
pickling, per hundred, .25; Beets, bush. .50; Turnips, 
bush. .50; Partridges, .8 each; prime Beef on the hoof, 
5.50 a 6.00. 


——  * 
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(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 

* OF BREEDING HORSES. 
(Continued from p. 242.) 

The general principles of breeding we have alrea- 
dy laid down at length, [see Am. Far. No.3, vol. ix.] 
and have here to notice what are considered the 
‘pest practices in the choice of stallions and mares, 
and in the treatment of the latter during pregnan- 
cy. Unfortunately, however, much less attention 
has been paid to breeding horses, than to breeding 
cattle or sheep; ¢houzh, as Brown has observed, a 

und of hors sh is worth two of that of any 


‘other stock; arid it costs just as much to breed a 


bad horse as a good one. Every one, an eminent 
writer observes, exercises some degree of judgment 
in regard to the stallion; but there are few breeders, 
comparatively, who hesitate to employ very ill-form- 
ed and worthless mares, and often. solely. because 
they are unfit for any thing else than bringing a 
foal. All the best writers oh agriculture reprobate 
this absurd and unprofitable practice. ‘In the mid- 
land counties of .England, the breeding of cart 
horses is attended to with the same assiduity as 
that which has of late years been bestowed on cat- 
tle and sheep; while the breeding of saddle horses, 
hunters, and coach horses is almost entirely ne- 
glected; or left almost wholly to chance, even in 
Yorkshire—I mean as‘to females. A breeder here 
would not give five guineas for the best brood mare 
in the kingdom, unless she could draw or carry him 
occasionally to market; nor a guinea extraordinary 
for one which could do both. He would sooner 
breed from a rip, which he happens to have upon 
his premises, though not worth a month’s keep.— 
But how absurd! ‘The price of the leap, the keep 
of the mare, and the care and keep of her progeny, 
from the time they drop to the time of sale, are the 


' same, whether they be sold from ten to fifteen, or 


from forty to fifty pounds each.”—(.Marshal’s Eco- 


nomy of Yorkshire, vol: ii. p. 166.) 


In those districie where the breeding of horses is 
carried on upon a large scale and a regular plan, 
the rearing of stallions forms in some degree a se- 

rate branch; and is confined, as in the case of 

lis and rams, to a few eminent breeders. ‘These 
stallions, which are shown at the different towns in 
the vicinity, sometimes sent to be exhibited ata 
considerable distance, are let out for the whole sea- 
son, or sold to stallion men, or kept by the breeder 
himself, for covering such mares as may be offered, 
at a certain price per head; and this varies accord- 
ing to the estimation in which the horse is held, 
and semetimes according as the mare has more 
or less of what is called blood. For farm mares, 
the charge for covering by a stallicn of the same 
kind is commonly about one guinea, with half-a- 
crown to the groom; and it is a cemmon practice 
in the north, to agree for a lower ‘ate if the mare 
does not prove with foal; sometines nothing more 
is paid in that case than the allow:nce to the groom. 

In choosing the parents, or stalion and mare, re- 
gard must be had to the kindof stock desired to 
be bred. Whatever may be tle particular purpose 
of the breed, a stallion ought irst to possess all the 
general properties of a goo¢ horse, and next the 
characteristic criteria of thr desired stock. The 
produce, whether a male or emale, much more fre- 
quently acquires and retain the form, make, marks 
and disposition of the sirethan the dam. On this 
account, stallions with ne least appearance of 
disease, blemish, or bodilydefect of any kind, where 
there is the slightest pro‘ability of its being trans- 
mitted to the offspring, sieuld be rejected as impro- 
per. And it is even covidered by some, necessa- 
ty to descend to the nisutia of symmetry in the 
head, neck, shoulder, brehead, ribs, back, loins, 
joints, and pasterns, attending even to a strict uni- 
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formity in the form, make and texture of the hoofs: 
and, were it possible, even to ascertain the temper 


jand disposition of both sire and dam, in order to 


avoid the procreation of vices or imperfections.— 
But provided either parents be free from heredita- 
ry infirmities, disorders which arise from accident 
are of no consequence. 

The general properties required in a breeding mare, 
are a good shape, a gentle disposition, a large car- 
cass conformably to her height, and belly weli let 
down; she must be perfectly free from all sorts of 
blemishes and defects. The size, frame, bone, 
strength, and blood, will of course be regulated by 
the purposes of the breeder. 

The mare which is intended to supply draft colts 
should, according to the author of the Synopsis of 
Husbandry, be large limbed, close jointed, short 
decked, wide chested, home ribbed, with a capa- 
cious body; her eyes good, and her nostrils large 
and open; in disposition she ought to be gentle and 
tractable; of a constitution healthy and vigorous, 
free from any blemishes either hereditary or ac- 
quired. The horse should be bold and spirited, 
well made, and of a kindly disposition; his consti- 
tuiion should be strong, his temper good, and, in 
short, neither in mind or body ought he to be con- 
taminated with vices or disease of any kind; since 
on the good qualities and streagth of constitution in 
the sire and the dam depends, in a great measure, 
the future welfare of the colt. 

The age at which a stallion and mare should be al- 
lowed to copulate is not determined by uniform 
ptactice; and is made to depend, in some measure, 
on the degree of maturity, which, in animals of 
the same species, is more or less early, accord- 
ing to breed and feeding. Yet it would seem, in 
general, to be an improper practice to allow ani- 
mals of any kind to propagate, while they are 
themselves in a raw unformed state, and require 
all the nutriment which their food affords, for rais- 
ing them to the ordinary size of the variety to 
which they belong. It may, therefore, be seldom 
advisable to employ the stallion till he is about four 
years old, or the mare till she is a year older, and 
if the stallion be five also, it is better, and still more 
so if he be six or seven. But the greater number 
of mares left for breeding are not very young; being 
in many cases not allowed to bring foals till they 
are in the decline of life, or otherwise unable to 
bear their full share in rural labour. ; 

Three months before a stallion is to cover a mare, 
he should be fed with sound oats, peas, or beans, or 
with coarse bread and a little hay, but a goog quan- 
tity of wheat straw; he should be watered = & wad 
and have long continued walking exercise every day, 
but he should not be overheated. If he be not pre- 
pen and put in condition, the colts will be likely to 

e weakly, and the horse himself will become in- 
jured, begetting humours, or becoming broken 
winded. If he be put to too many mares, he will 
not last Jong; his main and tail will begin to fall off 
through weakness, and it will be difficult to get up 
his flesh again by the next year. The number of 
mares should be proportioned to his strength, and 
twelve, fifteen, or at the most twenty are as many 
as a horse will well serve for in a season. 

The usual season when a mare takes the horse is from 
the beginning of April to the beginning of July.— 
The month of June is considered the best season in 
this country; although from the middle to the end of 
May is more approved of on the Continent, parti- 
cularly in Normandy, where the farmers devote 
much of their attention to this branch of husband- 
ry; and in which, especially in regard to useful 
farm horses, they have succeeded, perhaps, beyond 
those in any other part of Europe. This difference, 
as to the time when a mare should be allowed to 
take the horse, in the different countries, is easily 
reconcileable: a mare goes eleven months and a 
few days with foal; onl the great object with all 





farmers, where pimcticable, is to have her covered 
at such a period @8 to insure abundance of grass, 
and the return of Warm and comfortable weather at 
the period of foaling. An early colt is always to 
be preferred to one that falls late in the season. | It 
is generally understood, and is an opinion that is be- 
lieved to be well founded, that a mare may be co- 
vered on the ninth day after she has foaled, with a 
greater degree of success than at any other period. 
This practice. is, of course, often followed; but 4n 
such cases the mare ought, Ddnaldson thinks, to be 
fed in an extraordinary manner, otherwise it is im- 
possible she can do justice to her present and fu- 
ture foal. But modern farmers would probably, he 
says, come nearer their purpose, were they to fol- 
low the example of the Romans, and content them- 
selves with one foal in the two years. 

At the season of parturition, there should be a suita- 
ble supply of food for the mother and young. The 
time of covering mares ought, therefore, to be part- 
ly regulated by a due regard to this circumstance, 
and may be earlier in the south than in the north, 
where grass, the most desirable food both for the 
dam and foal, does not come so early by a month 
or six weeks. In Scotland, it is not advantageous 
to have mares to drop their foals sooner than the 
middle of April; and as the period of gestation is 
about eleven months, they are usually covered in 
May, or early in June. But if mares are intended 
to bring a foal every year, they should be covered 
from the ninth to the eleventh day after foaling, 
whatever may be the time; and the horse should 
be brought to them again nine or eighteen days af- 
terwards. 

In breeding hérses on a large scale, it is easy to 
contrive so that all the foals may be brought forth 
at a time when there is plenty of grass. About the 
end of May the mares are to be put into an enclo- 
sure capable of feeding them as long as the stallion 
is to be with them, or that they are in season. In 
this enclosure all the mares are to be put together, 
as well those which are barren as others. The stal- 
lion’s hind shoes’ are to be taken off, but the fore 
shoes should be Jeft, or tips put on to preserve his 
feet; then lead him forth, and let him cover a mare 
twice in hand, to render him more tame and geatle. 
After this take off the bridle and turn bim loose 
among the rest, where he will become familiar with 
them, and not one of them will be horsed but when 
they are in season. There should be a little lodge 
built up in_some part of the enclosure, and peas, 
beans, oats, bread, and other good food, put into 
the manger in it, that. the horse may retire into it 
in the scorching heats, and eat what he likes best. 
He must be thus entertained during the whole time 
he is with the mares, which is to be about six or 
seven weeks. Mares that are very fat and gross do 
not hold weJl; but those which are moderately fat 
conceive with the greatest success and ease. 

To bring a mare in season, it is a common thing 
to give her a quart of hemp seed, or twice that quan- 
tity, night and morning, for e#ght days before sbe is 
brought to the horse. If she refuse it alone, it may 
be mixed with beans or oats, and will go down; and 
if the stallion eat of it also, it will force bim also; 
but it must be remembered that these provocatives 
are unnatural, and often defeat their own purposes. 
They are therefore seldom now resorted to among 
intelligent breeders. - Still more improper is it te 
attempt an early horsing, by injecting stimulating 
fluids up the vagina, as is sometimes done; for when 
it succeeds, the future progeny seldom answers the 
expectation. 

The treatment of a pr mare is in general 
little different from that of any other horse. Mares 
of draft are worked in summer as usual, and more 
moderately in the ensuing winter, till near the time 
of foaling; when, if the season be somewhat ad- 
vanced, even though the pasture be not fully suffi- 








cient for their maintenance, they should be turned 
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out to some grass field near the homestead, and re- 
ceive what additional supply of food may be neces- 
sary under sheds adjoining. It is both inconvenient 
and dangerous to confine a mare about to foal, ina 
common stable, and still more so to leave her loose 
in a close stable among other horses; and confine- 
ment is not much less objectionable after dropping 
her foal. 

Breeding mares are usually worked through the 
greatest- part of the year, laying them aside only for 
a week or two before foaling, and during the sum- 
mer season, when giving suck to the young foal.— 
In this way, Brown observes, the strength and vi- 
gor of the mother is not only weakened, but the 
size and power of the foal stand a great chance of 
being diminished, by the exertions of the mother 
when kept at work. Under these impressions, we 
are led to consider the working of breeding mares 
as an unprofitable practice. Were they suffered to 
remain at ease, to roam upon coarse pastures, where 
sheds were erected in which they might find shel- 
ter during inclement weather, we are,almost certain 
that their progeny would enter upon action with in- 
creased abilities. The expense of a breeding mare 
kept in this way would not be great, whilst the ad- 
vantages would be innumerable. In Yorkshire, and 
in those midland counties, where the breeding and 
rearing of horses is better understood than in an 
other part of the island, they are often worked til 
the very time of foaling. reat care, however, is 
necessary in working and managing a mare heavy 
with foal: an over-heat, too severe exercise, a fright, 
or a sudden and violent jerk, are very apt to cause 
an untimely birth, whereby the foal is lost, and the 
life of the mare very anh endangered. li 

In the mountains of Wales, and in the highlands of 
Scotland, the breeding mares are never worked 
during the summer. They are driven to the hills 
and mountains at the close of the barley-seed sea- 
son, where they remain till the inclemency of the 
weather forces them to return for shelter. 
their scanty subsistence, the labour they are sub- 


and coldness of the climate in the Jatter part of the 
season, render both themselves and their progeny 
of but little value or importance. 

Breeding farms, consisting chiefly of pasture land 
unfit for feeding, are the situations where breeding is 
generally carried on. Arable farmers may breed oc- 


of their working stock at the time of foaling, operates 
almost as a prohibition to the breeding of horses. 
The greater number of horses are bred in situations 
where a small portion of arable land is attached to 
farms chiefly occupied with cattle or sheep; or 
where the farms are so small as not to afford full} | 
and constant employment to the number of horses 
that must, nevertheless, be kept for the labour of 
particular seasons. < 





(From the Franklin Journal.) 
AMERICAN PATENTS. 


For a Thrashing machine—Matthew Barney, Nan- 
tucket, Massachusetts, August 5, 1828. 


This machine is in form, somewhat like the com- 
mon horse gin. ‘here is an upright shaft witha 
bar projecting out, to which the horse that turns it 
is attached. ‘Three arms, eighteen feet long, and 
fourteen inches wide, are passed through mortices, 
so as to form six radii from the centre of the shaft: 
these are connected together by six pieces of plank, 
each passing from the lower edge of one arm, to 
the upper edge of the next arm, and, consequently, 
forming six inclined planes, Eight flails, or thresh- 
ers, eleven feet long, work side by side, upon one 
common pin; their short ends, three feet in length, 
pass under the wheel, and are tripped by it as it 
passes round; the whole making 48 strokes in each 
revolution. 





the outer ends of the threshers; this table traverses 
backwards and forwards, by means of a windlass. 
The patentee says, “by placing flax or hemp on said 
table, I believe it will break it equal, if not better, 
than any other way.” 


For an Improvement in the Machine for Reaping and 


formerly patented. The combination of reaping 
and thrashing appears rather incongruous; but the 
inventor has contrived, with great ingenuity, to ap- 
ply a large portion of the machine for reaping, to 
the purpose.of threshing, so as to include the whole 


pendages, moved by the same power, for the pur- 
pose of shelling corn. 
chine can be given, without numerous and complex 
drawings, to-which the specification refers through- 
out. 


Specification of a patent obtained for a newly in- 


separatin 
when sufficiently numerous: Ist. Raise the hive a 


smoke, (tobacco smoke being preferable,) which 
renders the bees docile and harmless, so that they 
may be managed with perfect safety. 2nd. Remove 
the hive from the flooring, or other place on which 
it stands; turn it bottom upwards upon the ground; 
But| place over the hive a sheet, or other cloth, anda 
sufficient thickness ef cloths to render the hive dark; 
jected to in procuring their food, and the moistness | a slight hammering or thumping is then to be made 
upon the ends of the sticks which run through the 
hive, which will start the bees from the centre of 
the hive; the hammering is then to be continued 
upon and about the hive, near the ground. The 
bees will, by this means, be driven to the top, and 
attach themselves to the sheet; the sheet is then 
casionally; but the inconvenience of wantingany part | to be raised from the centre of the hive; the sheet 
must be raised from the hive slowly and gradually, 
and as fast only as the bees will follow it up, the 
hammering upon the hive to be continued. The 
bees if ten or fifteen minutes will nearly all be at- 
tached to the sheet, when it is to be removed entire- 


end of the sheet is to be raised upon a Llock, or 
other substance, about one foot high. $d. Place an 
empty hive upon the raised part of the sheet, on 
the block; place a few bees near the empty hive; 
they will run into the hive, and their noise will at- 
tract the others. ‘They then are to be allowed to 
run into the empty hive until a sufficient portion of 
them have taken possession of the new hive, and 
until the queen bee is discovered, if practicable. The 
bees are to be made to pass into the new hive slow- 
ly, by removing the hive a proper distance from 
them, which affords a better opportunity of disco- 
vering the queen bee; they may also be made to go 
slowly by partly covering them with a cloth. The 
queen bee may be known by the darkness of her 
colour, and the brisk movements of the other bees 
about her, and the slowness of her movements.— 
4th. If too great a proportion of the bees should 


The grain is placed upon a table standing under 


Thrashing Grain—Sam'l Lane, Hallowell, Maine, 
August 8, 1828. 
This patent is for improvements upon machinery 


one patent. He has, also, a roller, and other ap- 


No clear idea of the ma- 


vented, or discovered mode or art, for the care and 
rearage of honey Bees, being a mode by which the 
honey may be taken from the hive, and anew swarm 
separated from an old one, without injury to either. 
By Francis Kelsey, Lockport, Niagara county, JV. 
York, August 26, 1828. 
First method of separating.—For the purpose of 
a new swarm of bees from an old one, 


ttle, and blow into the hive a small quantity of 


ly from the hive, and spread upon tlic ground; one 


have passed into the new hive, the queen is to be 
taken and safely kept, until the swarm can be sepa- 
rated and properly apportioned, when the queen 
bee is to be returned to the newhive. 5th. The 
remainder of the bees are to be returned to the old 


ther queen bee. 6th. After the swarms are proper- 
ly apportioned, the hives are to be placed upon 
their stand, where both swarms will commence the 
labours of the season. 


— 


Second method of separating. —The hives are to 
be made of a size, and of wide boards, and about 
twelve inches square; two sticks are to be placed 
each way through the centre. Seats are to be put 
under and near the top board, within half an inch 
of each other. Some time before the hive shall be 
filled by a swarm of bees, another hive of the same 
size is to be placed under it, without a top board, 
but with seats. The comb will be fastened to the 
seats. When the lower hive is full, they are to be 
separated; when the under hive is to have a top 
board attached to it by cleats; the cleats to rua 
one and a half inches above the side boards, the 
better to accommodate another hive. This process . 
may be continued from time to time, as may be 
deemed necessary. : 

The first of the above methods is preferable. 
The honey may be taken from the hives by either 
of the above modes; either by removing a part of 
the honey, and dividing the bees, as above describ. 
ed; or, by placing all the bees in the new hive, and 
removing all the honey. Francis Kexsey, 


For a Churn for churning milk and cream 
Hathaway, Canandaigua, Ontario county, New 
York, August 22, 1828, 

There is, we believe, a real novelty in this churn, 
notwithstanding the great number of machines for 
the same purpose which have preceded it. The 
body of the churn is a barrel, which is placed upon 
one end; within this barrel, there 

are two sets of dashers, which ——| 
are made to revolve in opposite 
directions, and work between —— 
each other in the manner repre- 
sented in the margin; there are —— 
two small whorls on the upper 

ends of the shafts of the dashers; —— 
there are also two larger whorls. 
which are turncd by a crank, the —— 
bands from which pass over the 
smaller whorls, and turn them in 
opposite directions. The manner of fixing the frame, 
shafts, whorls, and bands, needs no description. 


—— 


Ay 
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KITCHEN GARDEN—NOVEMBER. 


The only articles to be sowed this month, are a 
few early peas, and some small sallading, and that 
only where tequired to be had in continuance.— 
Planting is requisite principally only to finish what 
was omitted lst mfnth,and for some early beans; 
and in hot-beds, asparagus. mint, &. Digging and 
dunging the ground must be attended to for the be- 
nefit of future eps. 

Aromatic plant: in beds and borders, should now, if 
before omitted; hare the last thorough cleaning from 
weeds and litter, aid the beds dressed to remain in 
decent order for tht winter. 

Cabbage plants, f not planted last month for the 
early crops next sprng and summer must be plant- 
ed now. They mus. be of the early kinds, and 

lanted in rows, one, wo, or three feet distance. 

Earth up the differat crops of celery when dry; 
and let those of full grovth be earthed almost to the 
top. Finish planting clery for the late spring crop 
in shallow trenches. 





































Dig vacant ground on or two spades deep, and 
if dunged, dig it a spade leep, laying the ground in 
rough ridges to improve & the weather, till wanted 
for sowing and planting wth future crops. 

Dig up some roots of hese-radish to preserve in 










hive, where they will provide themselves with ano- 





sand, that it may be ready pr use when that in the 
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ES . 
und is frozen up. Do the like by Jerusalem ar- 


tichokes, which are now in their full perfection. 

Sow more early hotspur peas, or for the first crop, 
and if some are sown twice this month, there will 
be a better chance of success in their succeeding 
each other; each sowing to be ona south border; 
a single drill may be close to the wall, &c. others 
jo cross rows a yard asunder. ; 

Sow some early short-topped radishes on a south 
porder; cover it with straw two inches thick till they 
come up, afterwards on nights, and frost, to have 
the chance of drawing a few early. Sow likewise 
small sallading, as cresses, mustard, and rape, un- 
der glasses, or in a hot-bed. 

Finish, destroying weeds, in all parts, by hand and 
hoe; beds of small plants, as onions, &c. carefully 
hand-weed; in other compartments eradicate them 
by hoe in dry days, and rake or-fork off the large 
weeds after howing, or let them be beat about and 
loosened effectually so as not to grow again. 





(From the New York Farmer.) 
GRAPE VINES. 

Communication from William Wilson, Esq. of Cler- 
mont, New York, on the Culture of the Grape, ad- 
dressed to the New York Horticultural Society, 
March, 1828. 

You noticed a few grapes which I sent last summer 
to my friend, Mr. Peter Hattack. They were not 
intended for exhibition, or, perhaps, better bunches 
might have been sent. But as they met your appro- 
bation, the mode of raising them may not be unac- 

table. 

have cultivated grapes for more than twenty 
years, and, for the last ten years, with success, The 
soil in which they grew is light and gravelly loam, 
the ground perfectly level, the vines were raised 
from cuttings, and planteé in the place they were 
intended to be continued,and where they now are. 

I have two rows of about twenty-five vines each, 

on the north side of the garden, exposed to the 

south, and protected by a high board fence, the other 
row in the middle and most exposed situation, with 
no shelter whatever. For the first six or seven 
years, they were cultivated in the usual way, cut 
down to three or four feet, and supported by stacks 

and laths. Their growth was rapid, and required a 

deal of trimming. They bore fruit; but, in two 
years out of three, they were blasted and mildewed 
for nothing; all we got was trouble and 
yexation. I had resolved to abandon them. About 
this time I observed in the woods some very fine 
looking wild grapes, the vines running up kigh trees, 
and most of the fruit ator near the top. Cn examin- 
ing, many were found in the same situaton. From 
this, I took the hint aa the cultivated grape 

igher from the ground. : j 
<< the time of trimming, I left th: vines their 
whole length, ten or twelve feet or nore: cutting 
away every side shoot, and leaving th: vines as clear 

of shoots, or spurs, or heads, as possile. The spring 

following, by every vine was fixed astrong stake, at 
least ten feet high, with most of the /mbs untouched, 
so that they had the appearanceof large bushes, 
or well-grown sapplings. ‘These/ines were twist- 
ed around them to the top, ans when necessary, 
were tied with bass. By the siddle of June, the 
stakes were entirely covered b; the new shoots of 
the vine, and with plenty of fuit, which was full 
ripe in September, and not o€ bunch blasted or 
mildewed. ‘There was not on cluster within three 
or four feet of the ground. {nce that time, I have 
continued the same practiceand have now vines 
twenty or thirty feet long; sole of which run up the 
fruit trees adjoining, the othr being carried eight 
or ten feet, and then stretced horizontally. It is 
no unpleasant thing to see a Derry tree on one hand, 

a pear tree on the other, ad a peach tree not far 

oft all ornamented with cluers of grapes. Yet, such 





is the case, and has been for years past. Several 
strangers, both citizens and Europeans, curious in 
such things, have called to examine for themselves, 
and have generally allowed it to be the most suc- 
cessful cultivation they had secn. : 

To the members of the Horticultural Society, who 
it is probable, are mostly practical men, I cannot 
write in their technical language: it is, therefore, 
hoped they will excuse the inaccuracies that may 
occur. 
nagement of the year is as follows, and it matters 
not what period we begin. The fruit begins to 
ripen early in September, and continues till the 
frosts in October. As soon as the grapes are all 
gathered, that is about the 15th October, the stakes 
are taken and thrown aside for firewood. The vine 
is then stretched out its whole length, and trimmed 
as clean as possible, in which state it is left lying on 
the ground for two or three weeks; about the last 
of November they are laid on the surface at full 
length, and fastened down with pins, and covered 
lightly with earth, which is done by digging a shal- 
low ditch on each side, and throwing up the ground 
to the middle, which forms a ridge over the vines, 
and covers them about ten or twelve inches; no 
straw, manure, or any other covering but the earth; 
in this state they lie all winter. In April, as soon 
as the weather will permit, they are uncovered and 
left on the ground for ten or twelve days, or more; 
the stakes are now, about the first of May, fixed in 
their places, and the vines replaced as before.— 
They require no further trouble, unless some that 
may be blown down are to be put up again. The 
borders are now well dressed by digging and raking, 
but no manure, nor has any been put on for ten 
years or more; they are also kept perfectly clean 
through the summer, by frequent hoeing and rak- 
ing; no vegetables are allowed to’ grow on the bor- 
ders at any time. 

This mode of raising grapes differs from the or- 
dinary, in these particulars: 

ist. Trimming or pruning—this is usually done 
in February or March. Here, we never cut a vine 
later than November. Were this done in the spring, 
they would either’ bleed to death, or be so much 
weakened as te bear no fruit. In genera] we are 
too sparing of tae knife, leaving too many eyes or 
buds, by which you get too much wood and too lit- 
tle fruit; and there is a mistake, which all writers 
that I have seen have fallen into, that “vines bear 
their fruit on the wood that was produced the pre- 
ceding year.” This is not the case: for the fruit is 
invariably on the wood of the present year. 

2d. The next difference is, laying down and co- 
vering the vines all winter. In our northern climate 
this is absolutely necessary; it may not be so fur- 
ther south, yet it is worth a trial with a few vines, 
Prune in October, lay them down and cover in No- 
vember or December, and take them up in March. 
One season will test the utility of futility of the 
practice. ° 

Sd. Another difference is, leaving the vine its full 
length, and training it as high as possible. This I 
have never seen, except in my own garden; but it 
is the practice in some parts of Italy, where the 
vines run over the poplar and elm trees. 

4th. Most people plant their vines in sheltered 
and warm places; this is following the English mode, 
where the climate requires it. Here, my vines that 
are most exposed bear equally, if not better, than 
others. 

5th. No manure has been used for many years. 
Its use gives wood, not fruit. 

The greater part of the grapes are the sweet water; 
these are the best bearers, and pleasantest for table. 
The milder grape answers well for a variety, and 
is a good bearer. I have tried the red and black 
Hamburg, but they do not succeed so well. I am 
now trying to raise the Madeira grape, having re- 
ceived a few cuttings, which came from the island 


In as few words as possible, the whole ma-- 


last spring, all of which are growing, and shall have 
a fair trial. 
The borders on which the grapes are cultivated 
are six feet wide, and the vines in the centre. 
Your humble servant, 
WILLIAM WILSON. 
Clermont, New York. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday evening last, the mem- 
bers were highly gratified with a fine display of au- 
tumnal flowers. Among the most striking of those 
from the gardens of the Messrs. Landreths, were 
Dahlias, from Mexico, of almost every shade, from 
a pure white with yellow centre, to a brilliant pur- 
ple; a beautiful species of Eupatorium; several va- 
rieties of Golden Rod, (solidago;) a rich species of 
American strawberry tree, (Euonymous,) scarlet 
sage, (salvia splendens,) &c. . 

rom the same establishment were produced se- 
veral new and beautiful varieties of seedling roses, 
tea roses, amaryllis from Mexico, golden trumpet 
honeysuckle, (Uaprifolium fraseri,) with other flow- 
ers which attracted attention. Among those not 
already mentioned, was a flowering branch of the 
Franklinia, (Gordonia pubescens.) This elegant 
tree was brought from Florida by the late Mr. John 
Bartram, and may well be ranked among the most 
agreeable ornaments of our gardens and lawns; it 
is at present flowering in the Messrs. Landreths’ 
garden, on Federal street; and has been constantly 
in bloom for more than three months past. A va- 
riety of other flowers were reported to be now in 
bloom, among which were sym Dahlias, Cam- 
panula pyramidalis, &c. at the gardens of A. Par- 
ker, Prime street, and D. Maupay, on the German- 
town road. ‘ 


[In publishing the above, we take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the politeness experienced at Messrs. 
Landreth’s establishment; the gratification we deriv- 
ed from viewing its arrangements and contents, or- 
namental and useful; and the conviction impressed 
upon our minds by all that we have seen and known, 
that the proprietors deserve the confidence of those 
— convenience may lead them to deal with 
them.] 


————_——__—_—____ es 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





ITHACA AND OWEGO RAIL-ROAD. 


{It is with no ordinary degree of interest that 
we approach this department of our paper. It was 
only in our No. of the 17th inst. that we laid be- 
fore the public that gratifying document, the second 
annual report of the president and directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road. 

It is now seen how prosperously that great work is 
advancing, and we may say of it, as may be said of 
the New York canals, that it will operate as a sti- 
mulus to the conception and execution of similar 
works. That such a spirit is up may be seen by the 
document we now place before our readers. } 


Report of the survey of the route of the Ithaca and 
Owego Rail-road—by W. H. Swirt, U. States’ 
engineer. 

Ithaca, N. Y. $ist July, 1828. 

Cox. Cuarres Gratiot, Chief Engineer, 

Sir, In obedience to the orders of the engineer 
department of 22d April, [ have the honour to sub- 
mit the following report in relation to a commu- 
nication between Cayuga lake and the 


an- 
nah river, by means of a rail-way, t er with a 
map and profiles exhibiting the routes’of the expe- 


rimental surveys, made in reference to the,proposed 





connexion. 
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In an examination of the country lying between 
Ithaca and Owego, (the two points to be connected,) 
two routes are presented for consideration; the first 
by the valley of Six Mile creek, Beaver Meadow 





at the summit, is loom; and spongy to the depth of 
twelve to fifteen inches. The substratum is a stiff 
clay impervious to the water that occasionally col- 
lects there, and also to the roots of the trees; these 


creek, one of its branches, and the east branch olybeing found in every instance with their roots ex- 


Cattatunck creek,a tributary of the Susquehanna 
river. The second by the valley of the inlet of the 
lake and the west branch of the Cattatunck creek, 
through the town of Spencer. In addition to a brief 
statement of the general features of the district 
through which this communication is to be made, 
it will be necessary to exhibit a more particular ac- 
count of each route, in order that the relative ad- 
vantages may be shown, and a con parison drawn 
between them. 

The high land which separate the waters of the 
Susquebannah from those which flow towards Cayu- 
ga lake, follows the general course of the main range 
of the Allegany mountains, viz. from N.£. to s. w., 
and ,although these ridges decline sensibly after 
crossing the elevated ground which divides the wa- 
ters of the Delaware, from those of the Susquehan- 
nah, still the ranges n. w. of the latter river, attain 
to a considerable length. ‘The main ridge which 
separates Cayuga lake from the Susquehannah, is 
broken in several places by the upper branches of 
the Cattatuack, the Six Mile creek, and by the inlet 
of the lake. ‘I'he tributaries of the streams interlock 
with each other, and thereby render the ee. of 
the ridge, comparatively easy of accomplishment. 

The greatest depression was found at the gummit 
of the eastern or Six Mile creek route, viz. 593 feet 
above Cayuga lake. 

The summit of the inlet or Spencer route, lies 
about seven miles s. w. of Six Mile creek suinmit, 
height 679 feet. 

‘I'he third depression is at the town of Danby; it 
lies between the two first, its height as determined 
by the survey of Mr. Hughes, is 533 feet. 

Route by the valley of Six Mile creek. 

lhe village of Ithaca is situated about one and a 
half miles south of the head of Cayuga lake, on an 
extensive flat or bottom, surrounded by hills from 
400 to 700 feet in height.. This elevation being at- 
tained generally within two miles, and in some 
places less; it may be inferred therefore, that an ad- 
vantageous position may be obtained for an inclined 
plane of any clevation, that it may be deemed expe- 
dient to adopt. 

From the head of boat navigation, at the point 
marked inlet bridge on the map, the route will cross 
the flat before mentioned, and strike the foot of the 
hill south of ‘the Brewery; from thence after over- 
coming the entire height of the summit, 593 feet, by 
two inclined planes disposed in a manner to be de- 
scribed hereafter, it will continue on the south side 
of the creek, following the general course of the 
bill to the summit, a distance of nine miles froin the 
inlet. Generally, the formation is sufficiently favou- 
rable in its character, to admit a passage for the road 
without any abrupt deflections. ‘The principal ob- 
stacle wili be found in the many deep ravines that 
occur on the route, between the head of the upper 
place, and Isaac Hollister’s, B. 1. xv. about six and 
a half miles from the inlet. In this distance the 
route crosses twenty-two ravines, varying in depth 
from ten to sixty feet; and from twenty-five to two 
hundred and fifty feet, in width. The valley of the 
creek is deep and bounded by precipitous banks for 
a distance of four and a half miles; the stream in 
many places pitches over considerable falls and ra- 
pids; its bed thronghout this part is mostly inacces- 
sible from the south side. As it approaches Rowe’s 
mill, the valley gradually extends itself; and at the 
entrance of the Beaver meadow, the mountains are 
about one and a half. miles apart; that on the south 
siopes gradually to the creek; and affords from B. m. 
xv. to the summit, favourable ground generally; 
about four miles of this portion’of the route will be 


tending laterally fifteen to twenty feet, and rarely go- 
ing beyond 18 inches in depth. ‘The foundation 
was found sufficiently firm to sustain any weight that 
it would be required to support. 

The Beaver Meadow creek and east branch of 
the Cattatunck, have their sources in the elevated 
part of the ridge west of this swamp; and after run- 
ning a course parallel to each other for one mile, 
turn one to the north and the other to the south— 
When these streams are high, the water finds its way 
into the swamp from each, and thus mingle; leaving 
it to chance whether it discharge itself eventually 
into the gulf of St. Lawrence, or into the Atlantic 
1,000 miles south, through Chesapeake bay. 

From the summit to Owego on the Susquehannah, 
the distance is about twenty-one miles, and the fall 
179.88 feet; thence to the level of the river 21.57, 
or a total fall from the summit to the Susquehan- 
nah of 201.45 feet. ‘The hills which bound the va!- 
ley of the Cattatunck, are about one mile apart at 
the swamp; the creek bottom itself may be from 6 
to 800 yards wide. ‘The rvute, after crossing the 
Cattatunck and passing 550 yards over the gorge 
of a piece of this marshy ground, continues down 
the west side of the creek through timbered land, 
one and an eighth miles to Munar hills. At this 
place it crosses to the east side of the creek, to 
avoid some side cutting that would occur below on 
the west side, where the hill and creek close in to- 
gether. Where the route crosses, the stream is 
twelve feet wide, banks two feet high; from thence 
through favourable ground alternately cultivated 
and timbered, it continues on the east side to 8. m. 
v1. on Annus Stevens’ land, two and an eighth miles 
below the summit. The ground was represented 
by intelligent persons to be much better on the west 
side of the creek, for a distance of two or three 
miles below this point. ‘The ground on the east 
side is practicable but more broken, owing to the 
proximity of the hill to the stream; and as in the 
mode of construction proposed, the passage of 
creeks, &c. may be viewed as an inconsiderable ob- 
struction, it was deemed better to cross; according- 
ly the route on the west side was pursued to B. M. 
x. where the turnpike from Ithaca to Owego crosses 
the creek. The ground between vi. and x. is fa- 
vourable; the route lies at the foot of the hill, occa- 
sionally crossing narrow slips of swampy ground 
before referred to. At these swampy places, the 
nature of the substratum was frequently examined, 
and uniformly a firm foundation either of clay or 
gravel was found at the depth of usually twelve 
inches; from s. m. vi. to vit.,one and five eighths of a 
mile the land is heavily timbered; near 1x. the route 
crosses the turnpike, creek eight feet wide, bank 
two feet high.. At B. m. x. the valley is from 5 to 
600 yards wide; the route crosses at this point, and 
may be continued to Owego, fifteen miles and a 
quarter on the east side; from B. M. vil. to a point 
near W. Smith’s tavern, two miles below, the land 
is generally cultivated; at this point the route en- 
ters a piece of marshy ground that extends from 
the road to the creek three-eighths of a mile. This 
swamp at the turnpike is quite wet; but nearer the 
creek a favourable passage may be had; the ground 
in this swamp is similar to that before,described. A 
short distance below, the Shandakin enters the Cat- 
tatunck, washes a bank twenty to twenty-five feet 
high for a distance of 150 feet, rising at an angle 
of thirty-five degrees; this will involve a small por- 
tion of side cutting. B.M. xi. is at C. Gridley’s; 
the creek bends off to the east here, and the route, 
after crossing a small piece of wet meadow, strikes 
the foot of the hill where the creek washes it. Some 





through timber land. ‘The surface of the ground 


side cutting will be necessary at this spot; ground 





timbered principally from xu. to Mr. Booth’s, three 
quarters of a mile. From 3. m. xu1, near Booth’s 
to xv. below Bacon’s mill pond, two routes are pre- 
sented. The creek, in this part of its course 
crosses the valley several times, washing alternately 
the base of the eastern and western mountaifs, it 
is proposed to cross four times, in order that advan- 
tage may be taken of the best ground. The route 
on the east side encounters a shelf of steep ground 
forty feet high, and 300 yards in length, at Hart's 
mill pond; this was partly avoitled by leaving the 
stream near the head of the pond, and pursuing a 


course further east, through a hollow or ravine, 


which bears evident marks of having been the bed 
of the creek at a former period; the principal diffi- 
culty, however, is at Bacon’s mill pond, one mile 
and an eighth below, 8. M. xtv.; at this place a small 
spur of the niountain of fifty feet in height, closes 
in with the creek for a distance of three-eighths of 
a mile, rising at an angle varying from twenty-five 
to forty degrees; both these obstacles may be avoid- 
ed by crossing the stream four times, between xmy, 
and xv.; the first place would be at Woodford’s 
above Sackett’s mill pond, the last at Hibbard’s 
below Bacon’s pond; the intermediate crossing 
would be necessary to avoid a part of the moun- 
tain, that closes in with the creek for three-eighths 
of a mile on the west side. The ground through 
the last described route, is evidently better than 
the first, the distance will be somewhat lessened, 
the side cutting avoided, and the turnpike need not 
be crossed; the route may be kept below the turn- 
pike by following the eastern side, but the advan- 
tage of ground would be sacrificed; moreover, it is 
believed that the expense of crossing the creek thus 
often, would be less than to pursue the route on the 
east side; it is therefore recommended. 

_ A bed of iron ore was discovered by Mr. Hughes 
in the side hill at Bacon’s mill pond; his description 
accompanying this report, is referred to for a par- 
ticular account of the locality, quality, &c. 


XV. to XVI, the route is throngh favourable——~ 


ground; at xvi. the hill and creek close for fifty feet; 
xvi. near Woodbridge’s tavern, the graduation 
corresponding to the fall of the creek, may be 
pursued to a point three fourths of a mile below 
Woodbridge’s. At this place the creek and second 
bank of twenty feet in height, come together, and 
continue in contact 400 yards; it will be better, 
therefore to preserve a level from a point far enough 
above to strike the top of this shelf, as following 
the slope of it near the margin of the stream would 
be both circuitous and expensive; xvuu. is at C. 
Sackett’s saw mill, the route crossea the bed of a 
ravine a short distance below, eight feet wide, and 
banks two and a half feet high; ground from thence 
to B. M. XX, opposite Jones’ mill, is generally fa- 
vourable; it passes through some timber, but there 
is no obstructon. 

The route will cross Owego creek about 400 
yards above is junction with the Cattatunck; at 
the crossing plme its bed is one hundred and forty 
feet wide, bank ‘our and a half feet high. A part 
of the track on tle east side must be elevated about 
two feet, to keepit beyond the reach of freshets. 
Half of a mile bepw this creek, the route crosses 
a ravine called Ekntington’s' brook; it rises one 
mile and a half .\. of the Owego creek. At the 
time the survey wa\made, it was dry; but during 
the wet season, it purs down a large volume of 
water with great violuce. The route will pass 200 
yards west of the tuspike at this’ place, to avoid a 
small spur that protrtes itself towards the creek; 
from thence it will cQtinue through the flat, and 
may enter the village € Owego, at any point west 
of Judge Drake’s, tha\may best suit the conve- 
nience of the inhabitarg, 

Distance from the In\t to Owego by this route, 
29.6 miles; rise from Imt to summit, 593.15; fall 
from thence to Owego 19,88, 
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~ fI'wo other routes are designated in the report but 
itis evident the one above, will be preferred if the 
road is carried into effect. ‘There are calculations 
in the report, of great local importance as respects 
the road in question, but we omit them, as they 
would not it is probable excite general interest. 

‘The report from which the preceding extracts 
were taken, was forwarded to the editor of the Far- 
mer, by Charles Pumpelly, esq. of Owego in the 
state of New York. 

The two points proposed to be united by the 
Ithaca and Owego Rail-road, are of great impor- 
tance in the inland improvement of the U. States. 

Owego, a post town and village of considerable 
magnitude, and population, in the south-eastern part 
of ‘Tioga county New York, stands on the right or 
northern bank of the eastern branch of Susquehan- 
nah river, at the mouth of Cattatunck or Owego 
creek, about 20 miles above the junction of Susque- 
hannah and Chemung rivers. 

{thaca, is the seat of justice for Tompkins county, 
New York, and stands as described in the preceding 
report, at the head of Cayuga lake. ‘This lake is 
in a peculiar manner situated and calculated to 
unite the inland navigation of New York, to the 
great navigation of the basin of Chesapeake. The 
Cayuga is about 40 miles in length, from north to 
south, with a breadth of from one to three miles, 
and by its outlet communicates with the great Erie 
canal at Montezuma. Therefore a well construct- 
ed rail-road from Ithaca to Owego, would at once 
open a new artery to the heart of our country; and 
would serve as another channel through which mach 
of the most valuable products of agriculture would 
be poured into the lap of Baltimore.] 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





FEMALE EDUCATION, 
South Carolina Female Institute. 

[An establishment under the above designation is 
advatised to be opened this autumn, in the vicinity 
of Columbia, by Dr. Elias Marks. The principal is 
to beassisted by two female and two male teachers, 
by wiose efforts and under his direction and super- 
intenfance an extensive and superior course of in- 
struciion is to be given. ‘The institution is designed 
‘0 afferd to females advantages somewhat similar to 
hose which are enjoyed by young men at colleges 
ind other seminaries of the highest order. The 
jlan, as delineated in the prospectus embodied in 
he pamphlet* from which the following extracts 
ae made, seems very comprehensive. It is, at the 
sme time, entirely practical, and thoroughly ex- 
wt in its details. In these respects, as well as in the 
cmracter of the introductory general views, the pam- 
pllet is highly valuable as a treatise on education. 
itis the result of a long continued and profound at- 
tettion to the subject, aided by the advantages of 
taknt and experience. 

We regret extremely that our limits will not ad- 
mi of our copying the whole of this pamphlet, as its 
cortents are such that we should be happy to aid 
ther dissemination, and to give them, as far as in 
our power, a permanent place among the valuable 
ressurces of instruction. We must restrict our ex 
tracts, however, to the author’s general observa- 
tfons, in which our readers will be able to trace 
much sound and original thinking, expressed in an 
animated, easy, and graceful style, which seems free 
from every fault but that of too much brillianey. 

_ The details of arrangement for accommodation, 
instruction,f and government, are planned with pe- 





“Hints on Female Education, with an Outline of an 
Institution for the Education of Females, termed the 
South Carolina Female Institute. Columbia, 1828, 


culiar felicity, and are so contrived as to favour, in the 
highest degree, the health and the moral improve- 
ment of the pupils, ‘But several of these topics we 
are compelled to omit for want of room. [.4m. Jr. Ede 


Ipentity oF Morat anp Mentat Improveme 


Does the education of the female, tend to the 
benefit of society? Has the knowledge, thus ac- 
quired, a direct influence on her own character 
and conduct, amd a correspondent effect on her im- 
mediate family, and the sphere in which she moves? 
These are questions of no ordinary import, and on 
their issue, much good or evil will depend. The 
knowledge of our duties in life, furnishes us with a 
chart, whereby we may arrive at the performance 
of them. There is no question, that most of our er- 
rors ia conduct, arise from defects in judgment; and 
it requires some cultivation, to understand, that while 
we are contributing to the welfare of others, we are 
effectually conducing toourown. An untutored be- 
ing cannot be made to comprehend the force of 
this reasoning, which immediately fastens itself up- 
on the conviction, of one of cultivated mind. It is, 
indeed, one of the errors of the vulgar and illiterate, 
that goodness and intellect are two distinct things.— 
This reference of a virtue to the head or heart, is 
not very comprehensible. Most of our follies and 
vices, proceed from a mental defect, original or ad- 
ventitious, ‘Io do those things which wé ought not 
to do, and to leave undone those things which we 
ought todo,” is an error in reasoning, a practical 
solecism. Right reasoning is, therefore, esssential to 
our happiness. There is, undoubtedly, a connexion 
between all the faculties of our being. The percep- 
tion of right, for instance, must precede the perfor- 
mance of it; otherwise, it is casual and ceases to be 
a virtue. Here, then, the moral and _ intellectual 
sense are associated, or rather ‘the latter is the effi- 
cient principle of the former. We perceive a re- 
gular and gradual succession from the earliest and 
simplest perceptions of right, and what is most beau- 
tiful and sublime in morals, The fountain of all 
wisdom, is the fountain of goodness, and the being 
who aspires to the one, must love the other. Virtue, 
then, is both a moral affection and a demonstrable 
truth; it must be understood in order to be felt and 
practised. 


Opposition TO THE Menta, CuLtivaTion OF THE 
FEMALE sex, 

We are persuaded, that on a subject of this kind, 
in the present enlightened age, it is the people who 
are the warm advocates for the cultivation of the 
female mind. ‘The opposers to this, are a mere oli- 
garchy, consisting of certain spruce philosophers, 
who dread, if women be taught to think and speak 
rationally, she may be less useful in the various du- 
ties of domestic life. Without going back tu those 
periods of classical prejudice and scholastic pedan- 
try, when every adventurer, in order to prove him- 
self a sage, was compelled to abandon the sweet do- 
mestic sphere of household comfort, we need only 
revert to the age of the courtly Waller, the elegant 
Addison, and the learned Swift. Even here, woman 
is regarded as the insipid gaud of her companion, 
man, when the latter has become vapid by intellec- 
tual exhaustion, and when vacuity has become de- 
sirable, asa relief from stady. Yet, in truth, how 
extraordinary is it, that woman, who, in the various 
relations of society, exerts so wonderful an influence 
on its members, should be treated with so refined a 
courtesy, “as to be bowed out of the very circle of 
humanity.” This conventional duplicity ought to be 
frowned down by the better part of society. An 
overacted courtesy, to a woman of understanding, is 
nothing less than insult. ‘The mockery of homage, 





this head, and it is the conferring of a sort of diploma. 
This may stand, however, as buta more formal name for 





There is, we think, but one questionable point under 






which the would-be homme d’esprit earries with him 
into the circle of female-society, is an indirect denial 
of the common sense of the latter. It will be found, 
on investigation, that this sentiment appertains to 
those, who, on subjects of a more important nature, 
connected with the deep-toned, moral character of 
society, are apt to think too lightly of those things, 
of which the cui bono is not immediate and tangible. 
it is, in fact, a skepticism of the heart, founded u 
on a skepticism of the head; an uprooting of ail the 
original germs of social virtue, and heart-felt enthu- 
siasm—planting in their stead a meagre, cold, and 
cheerless philosophy; rendering the human being 
the creature of calculation and narrow selfish policy, 
and shutting out from the view, all which tends to 
ennoble, dignify, and exalt the human character. 
I dare to hazard the opinion, and to be accountable 
for the exceptions, that most of these beings will be 
found, on inquiry, to be on the side of grovelling 
materialists; a kind of mechanico-political economists 
and egotists. With these religion and social virtue 
are weighed in a kind of statistical balance, and, of 
course, are “found wanting.” 

Witb enlarged and liberal minds, properly exer- 
cised and well directed moral affections, I bave 
found but one sentiment in favour of the cultivation 
of the female mind; all being equally aware, that 
society owes its character and happiness to the most 
amiable and least sophisticated portion of our spe- 
cies. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH-BED. 


Go, child of darkness, see a Christian die; 
No horror pales his lip, or rolls his eye; 

No dreadful doubts, or dreamy terrors, start 
The hope religion pillows on his heart, 
When with a dying hand he waves adieu 
To.all who love so well, and weep so true: 





a certificate ofstudy-and acquirements.—Ep. Am. Jr. Ep. 


Meek, as an infant to the mother’s breast 
Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 


Turns to his-God, and sighs his soul away. 
. [ Manchester Vieratd. 











First Day.—Two races were run; the first a 
sweepstakes for two year olds, one mile out, $50 
entrance, ten subscribers. Eight colts started for 
this purse. Dr. Minge’s filly took the lead and kept 
it to the end of the race, though closely pressed by 
Mr. W. Wynn’s colt. Time, Im. 56s. 

The second, a Produce sweepstakes for three year 
olds, two mile heats, $200 entrance, 9 subscribers, 
only three started—was won ‘by Mr. Selden’s filly, 
the produce of Lady Talman by Sir Archie, in two 
heats, beating Mr. Johnson's colt, the produce of 
Reality by Sir Charles, and Mr. Grave's colt, the 
produce of his Gouty mare by Sir Charles. Time, 
Ist heat, $m. 518; 2d heat, $m. 54s. 

Second Day.—Proprietor's Purse, $500, two mile 
heats—six entriés. This race was won in two heats 
by Mr. Johnson’s Star, beating Dr. Bolling’s Bra- 
nette, Mr. Harrison’s M‘ Duffie, Mr. Bott’s Lafayette, 
Mr. Maclin’s g- m. by Sir Hal, and Dr. Minge’s s. g. 
by Virginian. Lafayette was withdrawn afler the 
first heat. Time, Ist heat, $m. $6s.; 2d heat, Sun, 
54s. : 

Third Day.—Jockey Club purse, $650, four mi: 
heats. ‘This purse was taken by Ariel, in four heats. 
‘The following is the judges’ award: 
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Time, ist heat, 8m. 22s.; 2d heat, 9m. 13s.; 3d 
heat, 7m. 57s-; 4th heat, Sm. 4s. 

This race was among the most interesting that 
has been run on the New Market course for many 
years, and afforded fine sport to the spectators. 

Fourth Day-—The Post stake, two mile heats, 
$200 entrance, half forfeit, five subscribers, was taken 
by Polly Hopkins, (entered by W. R. Johnson,) who, 
having no competitor, natn gallopped round the 
course. The sweepstakes, $50 entrance, one mile 
heats, was won in three heats by Mr. Eggleston’s 
Cecilia, beating Mr. Garrison’s Cock Rodin, (who 
took the first heat,) and Mr. Findley’s mare. Time, 
Ist heat, Im. 53s.; 2d heat, Im. 54s.; 3d heat, 2m. 





‘TREE HILL RACES. 

First Day.—§500—two mile heats. 

James M. Selden’s b. f. Kate Kearney, by 
Sir Archie, 1 a 
W. M. West’s b. c- Pawnee, by Sir Archie, 2 dr’n 

William R. Johnson’s b. f. Slender, by Sir 
Charles, 4 2 
Henry M. Clay’s b. f. Waxey, by Sir Archie, 3 dr’n 

Time, Ist heat, $m. 57s.; 2d heat, $m. 50s. 
Second Day.—-$300--two mile heats. 


W. R. Johnson’s b. f. Slender, 1 1 
J. M. Botts’ b. h. Lafayette, 4 3 
W. M. West’s g. f- 6 dr’n 
John Minge’s s. m. Sally Drake, 2 dr’n 
J.J. Harrison’s b. m. Susan Robinson, 2 dr’n 
H. Clay’s b. c- Caswell, 5 2 


Time, Ist heat, $m. 56s.; 2d heat, 3m. 52s, 

Third Day.—Jockey Club Purse of $1000, four 
mile heats, was contended for by Mr. Bolling’s 
Ariel, Mr. Johnson’s Star, and Mr. Selden’s Kate 
Kearney, and was won by the latter at two heats.— 
‘Time, ist heat, 7m. 59s-; 2d heat, Sm. 1s. 

Fourth Day.-A Post stake, $450—S mile heats. 
Wn. R. Johnson’s b. f. Slender, 1 1 
R. P. Bolling’s b h. Melvin, 2 2 
J. J. Harrison’s s. m. Maid of Lodi, dist. 

Time, Ist heat 5m. 58s.; 2d heat, 6m. 


Fifth Day.—A Post ae three year olds--2 mile 
8. 

R. P. Bolling’s b. £. Polly Hopkins, 1 1 

John Minge’s b- f. Sally Melvin, $ dr'n 

J. M. Selden’s b. f. Kate Kearney, 2 2 


Time, Ist heat, $m. 52s; 24 heat, $m. 56s. 
Same Day.—A Sweepstakes for colts, 2 mile heats. 


Wn. R. Johnson’s b. f. Sally Trent, 1 1 
J. J. Harrison’s b. c. Jumping Jim, 2 38 
John Minge’s s- h- Wyanoke, $s 2 


Time, ist heat, $m. 58s.; 2d heat, 4m. 2s. 





CANTON RACES. 
Third Day.—$400—four mile heats. 

This race was one of intense interest, though 
concluded in one heat. Bachelor, who won the first 
heat, was unfortunately taken with what jockeys 
eall the thumps,and withdrawn. The second heat 
was of course taken by Industry, by merely walking 
the course. The heat wae run within twelve se- 
conds of the time of the great match race between 
Eclipse and Henry. ‘The first mile was intended 
more as a feeler between the combatants than as a 
trial of speed. The consequence was, that it was 
run in slower time than it otherwise would have 
been. The heat was closely contested throughout, 
and afforded great amusement to the spectators. 
There was scarcely a period of five seconds from 
the starting to the coming out, that the two horses 
were not locked; and the -heat was merely won by 
a few inches. [Marylander. 


from his journal, containing an account of, with 
rsOme reflections upon, the late Canton Races. The 
limits of our journal do not permit us to insert it 
entire this week, but we shall have the pleasure to 
give the conclusion in our next number.) 


Courses pe Cuevaux—24 Ocrosre. 


Mon séjour 4 Baltimore est marqué par des événe- 
mens qui, le rendant fort agréable le prolongent au 
dela du tems que j’avais fixé pour quitter cette ville. 
J’y trouve, chaque jour, de quoi satisfaire ma curi- 
osité et enrichir mon recueil d’observations. Cette 
semaine, j’y ai joui du spectacle des Courses de 
chevaux. Elles ont commencé le 22 et ont été 
continuées le 23 et le 24, 

Le premier jour, quatre chevaux ont concouru 
pour le modeste prix de 750 fr. Cvétait le Fauquier, 
le Mohican, le Flirtille et le Prince Georges, tous de 
Page de trois ans. C’est la premiére fois que j’ai 
vu courir des chevaux si jeunes, et certes ils ont fait 
preuve d’une vitesse pour le moins égale 4 celle 
que j’avais remarquée dans des chevaux d’un age 
plus mar. L’espace 4 parcourir était d’environ 
1800 toises. A la premitre épreuve le Mohican l’a 
emport@ayr ses rivaux. Il est arrivé au but en 4 
minutes. Fauquier le suivait de tres pres: les 
deux autres luttaient avec moins de bonheur. A la 
seconde épreuve, le Mohican et le Fauquier ont en- 
core laissé derritre eux le Flirtille et le Prince 
Georges : ils se sont constamment tenu sur la méme 
ligne et ont atteint le but au méme instant. Ce- 
pendant comme le a dépassait son adversaire 
d’environ trois pieds, le prix lui a été adjugé. Les 
deux milles ont été faits en moins de 4 minutes. 

Le second jour, la Course étajt beaucoup plus at- 
trayante. Un grand nombre de Dames l’ont hono- 
rée de leur présence. Cette circonstance me fournira 
le sujet de quelques réflexions: je veux, avant 
de m’y livrer, parler de la Course en elle méme. 
Quatre chevaux, comme au premier jour, sont en- 
trés en lice, le Mulatto Mary, le Florival, le Sir Al- 
bert et le Spottee. Au signal du départ, ils se sont 
élancés avec une égale vigueur, mais bientét Sir Al- 
bert et Mulatto Mary ont pris une avance consid- 
érable, et la lutte ne s’est véritablement engagée 
qu’entr’eux. Ils se sont mutuellement dépassés 
plusieurs fois dans les trois tours de la premitre 
épreuve; la chance paraissait égale; il ny avait 
pas plus de probabilité pour l’un, que pour |’autre; 
mais au moment d’arriver au but 3 Mulatto Mary 
ayant fait un effort généreux, la fortune s’est déclarée 
pour lui. L’espace a parcourir était d’environ 2,700 
toises. Je crois que le trajet a eté fait en. moins de 
6 minutes. Aprés un intervalle de demi-beure, la 
seconde épreuve a eu lieu. II ne s’est alors présenté 
que trois concurrens. Le Spottee n’a pas reparu, et 
Pon a eu raison de le retirer du concours; il se se- 
rait envain battu les flancs: ce cheval ne semble pas 
taillé pour la course. Le Mulatto Mary, le Florival, 
et le Sir Albert sont partis comme l’éclair pour 
fournir leur carritre. Le premier, qui l’avait em- 
porté dans lepreuve précédente, a conservé dans 
celle-ci sa supériorité: il a toujours été en téte de la 
ligne, et la victoire n’apas été un moment incertaine. 
Le Florival semblait dabord vouloir faire oublier la 
mauvaise opinion qu’on avait congue de lui, en pre- 
nant dans la course le second rang; mais au troi- 
siéme tour son ardeur s’est ralentie et il a été laissé 
bien loin derritre le Sir Albert. Le Mulatto Mary 
a atteint le but en 5 minutes 50 secondes. Le prix 
de 1,000 fr. lui a été adjudgée. J’ai remarqué une 
espece de désappointement sur les visages. Tout 
le monde paraissait s’intéresser & Sir Albert. En 
voyant de prés ce beau cheval, je n’ai pu m’empé- 
cher, je ne sais trop pourquoi, de partager les senti- 
mens et les regrets du public. 





Le vendredi, il s’est présenté seulement deux 








obtenu, et a mon avis il ne le méritait pas. Voici 
cequi est arrivé. Les chevaux devaient courir 
quatre milles. A la premitre épreuve, (pour me 
servir d’une expression des conducteurs de dili- 
gences Frangaises) ils ont brilé leur route. Méme 
pas, mémes mouvemens, méme vitesse: ils semblai- 
ent courir en mesure et me rappelaient ces vers de 
Padmirable traducteur des Georgiques : 


Tous les pieds des chevaux qu’un méme ordre rassemble 
Vont tombant, remontant et retombant ensemble, 

Et de leurs quatre fers battant les champs poudreux 
D’un tourbillon de sable obscurcissent les cieux. 


La victoire a été disputée jusqu’a la dernizre toise. 
Cependant le Bachelier a été plus heureux. En ar- 
rivant au but, il dépassait son adversaire de la lon- 
gueur de sonencolure. Restait une autre épreuve 
qui s’est fait attendre long-tems. Enfin la trom- 
pette a retenti pour la seconde fois, et l’Industrieux 
est entré seul dans l’aréne. Ona annoncé une in- 
disposition subite de son redoutable adversaire: 
attaqué d’une colique violente, celui-ci n’a py re- 
paraitre sur la sctne du combat, et il est demeuré 
comme enseveli dans son triomphe. Alors l’Indus- 
trieux s’est mis seul en course, avec une noncha- 
lance qui m’a fait croire dabord qu’il était aussi 
malade. Il a conservé cette allure paresseuse tout 
le tems de la seconde épreuve et il a mis un quart 
d’heure 4 faire les quatre milles obligés. Je ne 
savais que penser de cette course ou plutot de cette 
romenade lursqu’on m’a dit que le cheval avait fait 
es quatre tours de l’hypodrome seulement pour la 
forme, et que pour obtenir le prix il n’était tenu 
u’a atteindre Je but. Aussi le Jui a-t-on adjugé 
r, voila cequ’il m’est difficile de comprendre. Ce 
cheval, 4 mon avis, ne méritait pas la couronne 
parcequ’a la premitre épreuve il avait été vaincu, et 
qu’a la seconde il n’avait pas eu de rival 4 combattre 
ou’ de difficultés 4 surmonter. Or, sans conbat 
oint de victoire: c’est un principe reconnu. J’ai 
ien vu dans des Académies de France donne: des 
prix a des discours, 4 des mémoires, a des pigers de 
vers quoiqu’il ne se fut présenté qu’un individu au 
concours ; mais Ja pice envoyée 4 la commssion 
d’examen avait paru réunir toutes les qualités désir- 
ables, et l’on pouvait dire alors que l’auteur quoique 
sans rivaux avait pourtant combattu puisque Ie plar 
qui lui avait été tracé offrait des difficultés i sur 
monter, et qu’il en avait triomphé. J’ai encore vy 
(pour citer des exemples entitrement appliczbles i 
Peapece) j’ai vu, dis-je, des courses de chevaut 
dans l’Auvergne, dans le Limousin, 4 Bordeaax eti 
Paris. I! est bien arrivé quelquefois que des chevaux 
qui avaient couru 4 la premiére épreuve ne reparai- 
saient plus dans |’aréne, et qu’ainsi un cheval seil 
entrait en lice; mais alors celui-ci était obligé, poir 
étre proclamé vainqueur, d’arriver au but dans m 
tems donné. Je ne pourrais pas fixer au juste :e 
tems: je crois, toutof fois, me souvenir que 2,5)0 
toises devaient étre parcourues en 7 ou 8 minuts. 
Ordinairement les chevaux ne mettaient pas tat 
ce tems 4 faire leur course. Cependant il est de na 
connaissance qu’a Aurillac chef-lieuw du Dept. du 
Cantal en France, on n’apas donné, une année. le 
prix d’arrondissement parce que deux chevaux qui 
couraient a la seconde épreuve avaient dépassé de 
quelques secondes le tems fixé par le réglement. 
Ce réglement me parait conforme a la justice et 
a la raison, et il devrait étre en vigueur piincipale- 
dans ce pays-ci ou les chevaux sont supérieurs, pour 
Pagilité, a ceux de France, d’Allemagne et méme 
d’Angleterre. Car je suppose qu’il ne se presénte 
(comme il est arrivé aujourd’hui,) que deux che- 
vaux au concours. Qui empéche leurs maitres de 
s’entendre et de faire entr’eux un arrangement 
d’apres lequel ces animaux se proméneront de front 
au petit trop et méme au pas dans les premiers 
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tours et ne se mettront réellement en course qu’au 
dernier? Qui empéche encore ces propriétaires de 
se dire: “Ne fatiguons pas nos chevaux; faisons les 
eourir sans les géner 4 la premier? épreure; 4 la se- 
conde, un d’eux se retirera du concours pour cause 
dindisposition; alors l'autre se proménera seul, pour 
la forme dans l’artne, d'un pas tranquille et lent, et 
nous partagerons les $400. Nous aurons ainsi cha- 
cun 1000-francs et nous ne craindrons pas pour nos 
chevaux les suites d’une course forcée.” Je le de- 
mande, l’objet qu’on s’est proposé par |’établisse- 
ment des ceurses serait-il rempli de cette manitre? 

Ayant hazardé de faire connaitre mon opinion 
sur les lieux, j’ai entendu quelqu’un la combattre. 
On disait: ‘‘Puisqu’il ne se présente qu’un seul che- 
val pour courir, de quel intérét peut-il étre de le 
voir suer sang et eau et faire des efforts superflus 
pour atteindre le but?” Cette raison, au premier 
aspect, paraitrait de quelque valeur; mais en y fai- 
sant quelque attention, on voit bientét qu’elle n’est 
que captieuse. En effet, il n’est pas indifférent, il 
n’est pas sans intérét de voir un cheval parcourir 
quatre milles en huit minutes. C’est méme [a l’es- 
prit de |’établissement des courses. Ce qu’on a du 
se proposer, par sa création, c’est d’avoir des che- 
vaux bons coureurs, d’en propager et d’en amélior- 
er les especes. 

Je n’ai pas le droit, je suis méme bien loin d’étre 
dans l’intention de critiquer ce qui s’est passé au- 
jourd’bui. Je fais simplement une observation. I! 
y en a eu de moins utiles qui ont cependant produit 
d’importantes améliorations. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





GAME DOGS. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Virginia, 
dated July 31, 1828. 


Last winter was the first my dogs run; they were 
run with a very strong pack, mostly of the same 
stock, one and two years older. How much of the 
credit is due to mine, I will not decide. Ina hunt 

_the last week in November, joined with a very fine 
pack; they commenced on Thursday, soon started 
and caught a grey fox; they then put up a fine buck, 
who soon swam Mattapony river, where it is about 
half a mile wide; some of the dogs pursued him 
across; the huntsmen took the balance across at Fra- 
zer’s ferry, but they suppose they lost two hours in 
getting to and crossing. In that time the pursuing 
dogs had come to a fault, by the buck going into a 
= in the corn-field, and laying down. The pond 

aving been hunted around by the dogs, the hunts- 
men could not believe he was there, and hunted 
around the field for better than an hour, they then 
decided he must be in the pond, and returned and 
put him up again, but it was so near night they de- 
eided to blow off the dogs. On Friday they caught 
a red fox, On Saturday, after a tolerably early 
breakfast, each party being anxious to try the bot- 
tom of each other's pack, they concluded to go five 
or six miles, where there was almost a certain 
chance of starting a red fox. They reached the 
ground after 9 o’clock; they soon put up a red fox 
that ran very well for an hour or two, which they 
caught. This increased the desire to start a second, 
which was done, and caught in about the same time; 
but no victory could be claimed by either. They 
then concluded to try to start a third, which was 
done, and about sunset he was banked, but too late 
to be dug out. In this chase our pack was conspi- 
cuous. Not more than five or six dogs after the 
fox at the conclusion, and all of them ours, and 
amongst them some of my young dogs (who had 
run fairly, and in front the other two chases,) were 
in front. After resting and getting stiff, it was with 
difficulty the dogs followed to where they started 
from in the morniig. The hunt ending, they sepa- 
rated on Sunday morning, and with much difficulty 
our dogs could be got to follow. An old buntsman 


observed, that they would not catch another fox 
shortly. My nephew, who lacks experience, believ- 
ing the observation proceeded from his dogs being 
beaten the evening before, offered a bet of a ten 
dollar hat that he caught a fox next day; it was ac- 
cepted, and on Monday they started and caught a 
grey fox in less than twenty minutes; and on Tues- 
day two. In the season they caught thirty-seven, 
and did not hunt very much. After Christmas, they 
caught three grey foxes one day. I believed then, 
as I do now, that the foxes did not run as well 
as common, owing, as I believe, to the warmth of 
the winter, If I should not be deceived next win- 
ter, in my expectation, [ will stock you next spring: 
but I must believe them good, or I will not send 
them. W. C. 





——___ 








A Wuacer.—The number of miles traversed by 
many of the Nantucket whalemen, in their daring 
pursuit, is almost incredible. There is one person 
belonging to that hardy island, George Washington 
Gardiner, who has passed over a million of miles 
on the ocean, and taken one thousand and sixty- 
four whales. ‘The whalemen keep their memoran- 
da, by sketching in their journals the form of a 
whale, whenever they have succeeded in capturing 
one; and it would be considered the basest of forge- 
ry to make a false entry. 





Sincutar.—A short time since a gentleman of 
Providence, R. I. was out in the suburbs endeavour- 
ing to get a shot at a large eagle. Suddenly the 
eagle sprang upwards, and continued to wing his 
flight spirally to an immense height, nearly out of 
sight, when he fell to the earth, nearly on the spot 
whence he had flown. On approaching the eagle 
a small weazel was observed to run from the body, 
and on examination it was found the animal had got 
under the eagle’s wing, and commenced feasting 
upon his blood, until the noble bird fell from ex- 
haustion. The little marauder then made his escape. 
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&# The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society spent the day yesterday, by invitation, with 
their late colleague, Col. N. M. Bosley, on the La- 
fayette Premium Farm. The weather was fine, and 
.all conspired to render it a most agreeable excur- 
sion. ‘There was evidently no falling off in the ma- 
nagement, nor the productiveness of “Hayfields;” 
early rising, work well done, a judicious application 
of manure, a skilful routine of crops; and results 
corresponding therewith—energy and sound judg- 
ment ruling without, and taste and neatness and har- 
mony presiding within! So may it ever be with 
the free-born cultivators of the American soil. 

“This is the life which those who fret in guilt 

And guilty cities, never knew; the life ; 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt, 

When Angels dwelt, and God himself, with man!” 





’ €We have not had leisure for the further re- 
flections upon the late Cattle Show which we pro- 
mised in our last. It will have been seen that a 
committee has been appointed to suggest such plans 
and arrangements as may best conduce to the ef- 
mo and utility of these annual exhibitions. 

e feel authorised to say that the committee 
will consider themselves under obligations to any 
one who will make suggestions connected with the 
object of their appointment. The sentiment of the 





Board of Trustees, and of the public as far as we 


,|in twenty miles of and includin 





can learn is decidedly in favour of giving to these 
shows the character of Fairs, such as are held in 
England for the sale of every thing, especially of 
domestic animals; and we are persuaded that if 
those who have judgment and leisure to mature a 
plan, will take it into consideration, it will not be 
difficult to accomplish the useful purposes which 
are obtained by such fairs elsewhere. 

That they will be attended with vast advantage | 
to the agricultural community, and with great con- 
venience and saving of time to the public generally, 
cannot be doubted. We should not d ir, after 
a few years of perseverance, to see on these occa- 
sions in spring and autumn, an immense concourse 
of people coming, not only from Maryland, but from 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

It will be there that owners of stages will buy their 
horses. So Will gentlemen in town, and farmers in 
the country wait to supply themselves with horses for 
the plough the wagon and the saddle. It will be on 
these occasions that the hundreds of milch cows 
which are now bought by people in town, at second 
hand and ata great advance, will be bought directly 
from the farmer, who, in his turn, will buy up at 
fair value the dry cows that are sold for a sous by 
people in town to an intervening cow dealer, who 
sells them to the farmer at an mens of 100 per 
cent. 

He who has any stock to sell, will reserve it for 
the fair, and will make one visit to Baltimore, or at 
most one in spring and one in autumn, there to sell 
his beasts and his produce, and to lay in his stock of 
groceries, hats, saddles, leather, produce, imple- 
ments, &c. &c. Moreover, the great difficulty now 
experienced in furnishing dry cattle will be over- 
come. For here the competition will be sufficient 
to ensure a fair price. At this time we could name 
a few gentlemen who would amongst them take 
1,000 head of stock cattle. 

To realize these advantages, requires only that 
some few gentlemen who have leisure should take up 
the subject, and with a determination to achieve 
them by appropriate, systematic and persevering 
measures; writing to influential men, making expo- 
sitions in the publick papers, &c. &c. in a werd by 
going to work in good earnest, —and not, heaven save 


"| the mark! by dalking, and talking, and talking, about 


and about it! 





¢#Surer—The number of these ‘animals sent 
to the late Cattle Show was very small, but most of 
them possessed striking merit in their way. There 
were the fine woolled sheep of Saxony, the Bake- 
well, the Southdown, and the mixed blood. We 
were — not to find a readiness to purchase a 
genuine Southdown ram, as an opportunity to do so 
rarely offers, and the blood is known to improve in- 
calculably the flocks on which they are crossed, in 
the qualities of hardiness and good mutton. We 
know that Col. Lloyd, one of the most extensive 
breeders of sheep in this country, considers the 
cross made upon his flock by the Southdown as 
having been in the highest degree fortunate and ad- 
vantageous in the particulars above mentioned. 

We have no means of knowing; we wish we 
could find out, how much the farmers of Maryland 
derive from the sale of wool, towards paying their 
debts and buying necessaries. We beg to call their 
attention to the following, whith we find in the 
New Hampshire Patriot: 

“Calvin Benton, Esq., of Lebanon, has purchased 
within the last few weeks, 112,893 lbs. of*merino 
and half-blooded wool for the Boston market—all 
the product of farms principally in this state, with- 
this he bas paid out $46,996. ‘1  avtenge oe 
is paid ow . average price 
he has paid mas about forty cents per pound. The 

of money paid for the ucts of one summer 
in one article, (and it is not to be presumed that all 
the article was included,) is more considerable than 
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we have ever known by any single individual in a 
single article, the produce of our farms.” 

“There are in the United States about 20,000,000 
of sheep; their value, only with reference to their 
fleece, may be estimated by comparing their pro- 
duce—say 14 Ibs. each, with the price above. ‘The 
price of wool is of course governed by the amount 
of cloths manufaetured. 

“In referring a few days since to a New Holland 
paper; we found wool quoted at Sd. a 4d.” 





@#Quice Worx.—On Wednesday morning the 
shaft of the steam-boat Philadelphia was broken, 
off North Point, and the mail was not received in 
time to be despatched from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton until half past 10. Messrs. Stockton & Stoxes 
had in waiting a light wagon with four fine greys, 
ready to fly at the first crack of the whip. 

John McKean, a reins-man of the first chop, took 
the box, and driving through the 40 miles in three 
hours and fifty-five minutes, delivered the mail at 
Washington, preventing a break in the connection 
with the South. 

To a man who has an eye for the thing, and de- 
lights in seeing work well done, it is gratifying to 
see the style in which this faithful driver takes his 
seat and handles his reins. ‘Ihe very horses know 
by the handling that he on the box knows his 
business and theirs too. Many a mock hero has 
been praised to the skies for a battle in which he 
displayed not half the strength of nerve, quickness 
of eye and self possession evinced by a bold dri- 
ver of a mail stage; and who can calculate how 
much evil he sometimes prevents by saving a mail? 
And after all, whether in high or in low rank— 

“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 

The rest is either leather or prunella.”’ 

McKean is the same who brought us the President’s 
message last year in two hours forty-five minutes. 





BCP Ivrormation. Calls continue to be made 
upon us to ascertain whether Me Call's family spin- 
ner answers the purpose; and if so where tt can be 

red; what is the price, and whether he has 
added the carding machine to it, which he said he 
intended todo? We cannot tell, though we have 
advertised our wish to know, Mr. McCall’s particular 
residence, we wish he would answer for himself 
through this paper. 





5c PA Mr. W. B. Honyman, in a letter to the 
editors of the London Journal of Arts, states the 
fact as of his own knowledge with respect to French 
silk, and then proposes the question for solution.— 
‘What is the reason of yellow gum silk being im- 
pregnated with an odour of violets, whereas, white 
gum silk is free from that or any other odour?” 





PEAS. 

King William Co. Virginia, 
Mr. J. S. Skinner, October 15, 1828, } 
Sir: I have a kind of pea, which I consider supe- 
rior to any other | have ever tried in quantity and 
productiveness; [| procured a small handful two 
years ago, obtained from a visitor at the Virginia 
springs. ‘They are excellent,in a green state re- 
sembling the garden pea, and appear to be a mix- 
ture between that and the Callavance. [ present 
you with a peck for trial. Your obedient servant, 

WM. B. BROWNE, 





Latest From Evrope. 
(From the London Courier of Sept. 13.) « 
Russia and Turkey.—Despatches were received 
yesterday from Lord Heytesbury, at Odessa, dated 
the 28th August. ‘'hey were brought by a Russian 


courier. fotelligence had just been received of a 
Vigorous sortie from Varna, in which Prince Men- 





chikoff received a severe wound, and great appre- 
hensions were entertained for his life. Count Wo- 
ronzow, the Governor of Odessa, (who formerly 
commanded the Russian contingent in France,) had 
been appointed to succeed Prince Menchikoff in 
the command of that portion of the Russian army 
which was operating against Varna. There was 
considerable sickness in the Russian army, and 
among the deaths, was mentioned that of General 
Benkendorf, a brother of the Princess Leiven, an 
officer of great merit and highly esteemed. 

Two articles from Odessa and Constantinople have 
been published in the Paris papers of Wednesday. 
The former supposes it to be the intention of the 
Emperor Nicholas to carry on operations beyond 
the Balkan this campaign, after the capture of Varna, 
keeping Choumla blockaded. But the blockading 
army is frequently harrassed by sorties, and in a re- 
cent sally, a large supply of oxen, destined for the 
Russian army, was cut off. ‘The Constantinople ar- 
ticle assures us that the Sultan is determined upon 
making the most obstinate resistance, and that the 
war is becoming every day more national. On the 
heights about Constantinople an army of 200,000 
foot, and 80,0U0 horse, is to be assembled under the 
immediate command of the Sultan himself. In- 
trenchments are erecting, which are to be defended 
by 300, pieces of cannon. 

Portugal.—Despatches were received from Lis- 
bon, this morning, dated the 6th inst. It is with 
great reluctance and regret that we announce the 
capture of Madeira by Don Miguel’s force... ‘The 
squadron appeared off the Island on the 16th ult.— 
The troops disembarked on the 22d. On the 23d 
there was some slight skirmishing, and the new go- 
vernor landed on the 24th. ‘The feebleness ol the re- 
sistance has surprised every one. 

A Lisbon mail arrived this morning, with letters 
and papers to the 7th inst. ' 

The usurper has attempted to reply to the pro- 
test of the Brazilian Ministers. It is quite worthy 
of the cause it advocates—as powerless in point of 
argument as it is false in its assertions. Speaking 
of Don Miguel’s treachery in accepting from his 
brother the office of Regent, and then betraying 
the oath by which he swore to govern the kingdom 
in the name of his brother, and according to the 
constitution, it says, “the King found himself under 
the necessity of saying that he was coming to go- 
vern us for his august brother. But as his rights 
were those of the Portuguese nation, laid down in 
the fundamental laws of monarchy, he could not by 
any promises he might make, alter or deprive the 
nation of its rights,” &c. &e. 





From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, Wednesday Even- 
ing, Oct. 29. 


Sortie or THE Turks From CHovuMLaA, 


We received our papers by the Silas Richards, 
which left Liverpool on the 25th ult. 


The London Courier of the 20th says, that intel- 
ligence has been received in that city, that a sortie 
had been made from Choumla, in which three Rus- 
sian redoubts were destroyed, and the Russians oc- 
cupying them cut to pieces, eight guns having been 
taken, and the Russian General Wrede killed. The 
editor adds, that the public may place full reliance 
upon this intelligence. General Ivanhoff died of 
his wounds, 

The fortress at Varna was well defended, and it is 
probable, the Russians have received a check there. 
The Emperor Nicholas left Odessa on the 2d Sep- 
tember to return to the army before this post, and 
a great effort has probably been made to take it— 
The Turks still found the means of introducing sup- 


resistance has certainly been such as was not cal- 


plies, both of provisions and ammunition. Their. 


this campaign, ‘The Russians will not approach 
Constantinople until the next season, if they should 
ever do so. 





Liverpool Market, Sept. 20.—-There has been a steady 
demand for Cotton the past week. The sales of all de- 
scriptions from 13th to 19th inst. inclusive, amount to 
15,180 bales, including 230 Sea Islands at 124 to 18; 60 
Stained 6 a 9; 3240 Upland 52 a 7; 2320 Orleans § 7-8 
a 8; 3010 Alabama 57-8 a7. The import during the 
week was 5326 bales. The decrease in the supply from 
the United States is now 202,2U0 bales. 

~ Tar.—The only sale we have to report is 600 bbls. 
roany at 12s. 6d. per bbl. 

Tobacco.—About 300 hhds. low Virginia Tobacco have 
changed hands at 2} a 2 3-8. 





———eeteommeeey 


A GREAT BARGAIN!! 


In Lancaster county, Va., immediately bounding on 
the Chesapeake Bay, a very valuable Farm, Consisting 
of 370 acres of Jand, is ofiered for sale at the very re- 
duced price of eleven dollars per ucre. There is some 
valuable white oak tiniber on the land, and large sea 
vessels may approach within forty yards of the shore. 
The exportation of timber and cord wood from said 
county to New York city, is highly recommended as a 
means of considerable speculation. Address **R: ¥, §,” 
or “B. A. C.”, Nuttsvilie, Lancaster county, Va. 

Oct. $1, 1828. 

















BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 4, Bowily’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 23.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 @ 3.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Firourn—white wheat family, $7.50 a 8.00—superfine 
Howard-st. 6.50 a 6.75; city mills, 6.25 a 6.50; Susque- 
hanna, 6.25—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.735—Grarn, best of 
red wheat, 1.40 a 1.45—best white wheat, 1.45 @ 1.55— 





—Oarts, .22 a .24—Beans, .75 a 1.00—Peas, .50 a .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Onrcn- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 374 
a .50 lb.—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLaxseeD, .75 a .80—Cor- 
Ton, Va. .9a.10—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .10a.11— 
Mississippi .11 a .18—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, .24—bbls. .254 
.26—WooL, common, unwashed, !b., .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
.30—full do. .80 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemr, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.26 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a4 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 8, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3$.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 4.50. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





ANSWERS ro some or tHe QUERIES, 


Drawn up, chiefly, by Mr. Jacos,a gentleman 
known to European agriculturists, as the author of 
a report to:the British House of Commons, on the 
price of grain in the different countries of Europe, 
and inserted in the American Farmer of 4th Janu- 
ary, 1828, at the instance of Captain Basil Hall, 
of the Royal Navy, then travelling through Ame- 
rica. 

By Carvin Jones, of North Carolina. 


To Carr. Bast Hatt, R.N. 


Sir,—My answer's to your queries, contained in 
the 9th volume of the American Farmer, must be 
necessarily brief and confined to few objects; for of 
many of the particulars I am entirely ignorant, and 
of others, my information is quite limited. So far 
as I go I hope to be found correct, if what I say is 
considered in reference to our state, (North Caro- 
lina,) and the particular section of it, near its cen- 
tre, in which, I reside. I shall follow the respecta- 
ble example ‘of Dr. Darlington, in the medium of 
communication; because, if it obtains general ob- 
servation among the many whom I hope will ap- 
pear to answer your inquiries, there will be shown, 
what I am very anxious to see, the various condi- 
tions and processes of agriculture in the different 
states; one correspondent will be enabled to supply 
the defects and omissions of another, and a mass 
of information will be brought together, possibly 
curious to you, and certainly useful to ourselves. 

4. [When land is brought into cultivation 
from a state of nature, how many times is it neces- 
sary to turn over the soil, either by digging or 

loughing; before the seed is deposited in it?] Our 
Brst crop upon recently cleared land is Indian corn, 
or maize, Twenty years ago it wastobacco. ‘The 
preparation for the corn crop is various. ‘The most 
common mode, I think, after the bushes are grub- 
bed up,-and the trunks of such trees as are ‘s«nted 
for fence and fuel removed, and the rest belted, 
is to run single furrows with e plough, sometimes 
followed, and sometimes preceded by a coulter, at 
four feet and a half distance from each other; these 
are crossed, at the same distances, by other similar 
furrows. ‘T'wo grains of corn in common soils, and 
three in govd, with half a dozen peas, (beans, : 
think, they would be called in England,) are depo- 
sited at‘each intersection, and two inches of earth 
thrown over them by the foot of the dropper. This 
planting is commonly done in May, a month or six 
weeks later than in old land. In ten or twelve days 
the plant is up; and in as many days more it is sided, 
by running a plough without a mould board, or, 
which is better,a narrow winged coulter, once on 
each side of the row. In ten days more, the inter- 
mediate spaces are broken up by heavy furrows 
thrown to the corn. It is then hand-hoed. In three 
or four weeks it is cross-ploughed and hand-hoed 
again; and this completes the tillage. In old land 
the ploughing and hand-hoeing is commonly per- 
formed a third time. After the first crop, the peas, 
in all futere ones, are planted in the intervals of 
the corn at the time of the first hand hoeing, and 
in more liberal quantity; but the cultivation of 
these is principally confined to the flat sandy part 
of the sfate. The first year’s corn crop is not so 
ood asthe second, about equal to the third, and 
tter than the fourth. After the fourth crop, if all 
successvely were corn, the land was formerly al- 
lowed rest every second or third year, but since 
the coton and wheat culture, introduced twenty 
years igo, the second and third crops are usually 
cotton, and the fourth wheat. But there is no uni- 
formity of practice, for we have no system, and 
until lately, nothing like a rotation of crops. My 


sentially from any described above. Mine is to 
break and bed up new land ag well as old; to plough 
on horizontal lines, as instructed by Randolph, and 
to plant corn and every thing else in drills as pre- 
scribed by Taylor. 

The continuance of the productive power of the 
soil depends more on its surface form than on the 
exhaustion produced by the crops cultivated. Our 
hilly lands, as those a hundred miles from the 
Sounds mostly are, unless abounding in vegetable 
fibre and ploughed deeply and horizontally, are lia- 
ble to have the soil washed away by the heavy and 
precipitous rains to which our climate is subject; 
and as neither of the preservatives I have mention- 
ed are common here, it follows that our old fields 
are mostly cut into deep ravines, and the surface- 
soil is swept away. 

To compare our agriculture in a few of its parti- 
culars with that of Pennsylvania, as described by 
Dr. Darlington, it may be said that buckwheat will 
not return the quantity sown; that barns are unu- 
sual, that the roller is never used, and but rarely 
the harrow; that we raise ten fold more corn than 
small grain, that very few cultivate grasses or have 
meadows; that manures are seldom made or carried 
out, cotton seed only excepted; that our cattle most- 
ly range in the woods, and the chief manured spot, 
is the place where the cows are penned at night for 
milking. 

Query 7. [How many bushels per acre are com- 
monly sown of the several kinds of grain, viz: 
wheat, rye, barley and oats?] Cotten, 4 bushels; 
corn, a peck, (making some allowance for partrid- 
ges and blue bugs;) and wheat $ to 4 pecks to the 
acre. This last | once deemed too small a quantity, 
and have usually sown more; but as our mild sea- 
sons permit the plant to {grow longer and tellure 
more than in the northern states and in England, ! 
am not sure but our deviation from their practices 
is sanctioned by propriety. Wheat is sown at all 
times between the middle of September and the 
last of December, (commonly among standing corn 
and cotton,) but the first sown is best. ‘The hes- 
sian fly, so destructive to the wheat crop, in some 
places, rarely does any injury here, and never much. 
The wevil has been a more formidable enemy; but 
since its natural history is better known, its depre- 
dations are somewhat guarded against, and might 
effectually be, did not our farmers, very cordially, 
“hate trouble.” : 

Query 8. [What is the average produce per acre 
of those several kinds of corn? what is it on the 
best land? and what on the worst land actually in 
cultivation?) Uplands that are considered good, pro- 
duce 5 or 6 barrels of corn to the acre; but a large 
proportion yields a third or one half less; while our 
river and creek bottoms produce fifty and one hun- 
dred per cent. more. On several contiguous acres 
of land, never manured, I have obtained fifteen 
barrels to the acre. A barrel of corn is five bushels 
shelled, or ten in the ear. For every ten barrels of 
corn, a thousand weight of blades fodder is obtain- 
ed, of about the same value as hay. Wheat may 
average eight bushels (measured,) to the acre. 

Query 12. [Are shell fruits, such as peas, beans, 
tares, kidney beans, caravanses and others, exten- 
sively cultivated? What is the usual increase of 
each of these, viz: how many times does the pro- 
duce exceed that of the seed, when cultivated on 
the field, not the garden system?] Peas (beans,) are 
extensively cultivated among corn; produce an 
abundant and valuable crop; are raised with little 
labour; do not lessen the corn product, and contri- 
bute to the improvement of the soil. 

Query 17. Ameliorating crops. [ls the cultivation 
of these roots, or of any others, deemed or found in 
practice to be beneficial to the crop of corn which 
may be grown next in succession?] These are 





own practice, and that of a few others, differs es- 
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sweet potatoes, (convolvulus batala,) cotton, and 
peas. ‘. 


Query 18. Cotton. [Are the necessary means 
vided for preserving the roots in questigh from’ the 
injurious influence of the frosts during winter?) 
Cotton is planted between the 10th and last of 
April, in drills, from $ to 44 feet distance. Three 
to four bushels of seed are planted to the acre, 
which come up in a week; and in ten days the rows 
are sided with a coulter, and the plants partially 
thinned, by chopping across with a narrow hoe. In 
two weeks the rows are ploughed and further thin- 
ned by hand, leaving the plants at intervals of from 
three to six inches; and the ploughing and band- 
hoeing must be repeated every two or three weeks 
until the last of July. The stalks grow to the 
height of from two to five feet. ‘The blossoms first 
show themselves in the last of June, when the 
plants are a foot high,and they continue to put 
forth until checked by the frosts, which usually frat 
appear about the middle of October... From the 
blossom to the maturity of the bowl is about six 


appear in August will produce cotton. ‘The product 
is from four to twelve hundred weight to the acré 
in the seed, or one-fo*rth of that quantity clean. 
Six hundred weight may be considered the average. 
The machines charge one-twelfth for picking and 
baling. The first picking out or gathering is in 
September and October; the second and last ip No- 
vember and December. In very large crops the 
gathering is continued through January an@Feb- 
ruary; but when it stands so late it is injured by 
trash and dirt, and on red soils is stained; and 
much of it, especially the newly introduced Mexi- 


Seventy-five pounds to the hand is about a day’s 
work to gather at the first going over, and fifty pounds 
at the second. To the south and west, where the 
cotton is taller and has larger bowls, much more is 
allotted for the day’s work. A hand can tend ten 
acres; but owing to the frequent and stated work- 
ings which it requires, it cannot advantageously be 
made tke only article of culture, but must be con- 
joined With sone other. Whetlier the cotton cul- 
ture contributes to the wealth and happiness of our 
country has been a question. It occupies so nearl 

the whole year as to stand much in the way of all 


tity of bread stuffs, it diminishes the comforts of 
living, particularly among the slaves; and this cir- 
cumstance, combined with the facility with which 
cotton can be marketed, has lessened the fidelit 
and honesty of this class of people; but above 
by monopolizing nearly the whole of our labour, it 
makes much buying necessaty; and this buying ha- 
bit once created, soon goes far beyond our absolute 
wants. Cotton also being always in demand, and a 
cash article, can be used in anticipation like a bank 
credit, adding thereby to the other occasions and 
encouragements it gives to expense and specula- 
tion. To these, united with other and more power- 
ful causes, have been ascribed the pecuniary diffi- 
culties which at present oppress a considerable por- 
tion of our farmers, 

Query 33. [Is there any upland or dry pasture, fit 
Hor the rearing or fattening sheep.} | These exist in 
a state of nature in much of the low country, with- 
in a hundred miles of the sea, to any desirable ex- 
tent. Sheep require no feeding: Indeed, they are 
injured by grain. They need only occasional salting 
and penning to keep them gentle. Few persons 
have ever kept sheep with a view to the sale of 
meat or wool, but flocks of a hundred head @re not 
unfrequent, and there are many of two or three 
hundred. Their wool, mixed with cotton and me- 
nufactured in families, affords winter clothing for a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants. The ficeces 
weigii, when clean, two pounds and a half 
average. ‘The savannahs and open pine’ 
many.of the Jower counties, are very ¢ 














and a sheep-ranging privilege for thousands of 
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weeks; hence it is calculated that all blossoms which .- 


can, is beaten out of the bowls by the rains and lost. 


agricultural improvements. By lessening the quan- . 
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would cost little or nothing. There can be no doubt | 


that keeping sheep on a large scale, would be a 
very profitable business; but the experiment must 
be made by persons from abroad; for as our lands 
and negroes afford to most a competency, without 
the pain of exertion, or the hazard of enterprise, 
few motives can be found powerful enough to over- 
come our habits, or change our pursuits. Mr. Da- 
vid Wallace, who once lived on one of the Bank 
islands that form the Sounds on our maritime bor- 
der, was said to have had more than a thousand 
sheep ranging there, giving no tronble and occa- 
sioning no expense. If I remember rightly, Mr. 
Gaston made a statement to that effect in the legis- 
lature of 1806, on introducing a bill to prevent hogs 
from running at large on Portsmouth Island, on ac- 
eount of their destroying lambs, ‘‘subsisting upon 
them,” as he remarked, “almost entirely for many 
weeks of the year.” I know that sheep were very 
abundant on that island in 1814, when Admiral 
Cockburn, with a British force, made a descent 
upoa it to obtain provisions for his fleet. Besides 
eattle and sheep in great abundance, [ recollect to 
have seen a gang of about sixty wild horses. All 
the banks along the whole Lorder of North Caroli- 
na, for three hundred miles, would afford excellent 
sheep range. ‘The bank mutton, in the Newbern 
market, is considered superior to any other. Here, 
and over the whole low country, sheep are subject 
to no diseases, and liable to few casualties. My 
own observation (which has been tolerably exten- 
sive and continued for more than thirty years,) war- 
rants the belief, that few, or no places, are more 
healthy for the human species, as well as brutes, 
than what is called the high dry piney woods, in 
the low country of Carolina, provided they be not 
in the immediate vicinity of creeks and marshes. 
The inhabitants have few diseases, and rarely any 
of a violent character. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





SALIVATION ‘OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Ma. Sxinner, Fayette, Ky., Oct. 5, 1828. 

In No. 28, vol. 10, of the American Farmer, (to 
which I am a subscriber, there is a communication 
from Mr. J. W. Jeffreys, of N. Carolina, enclosing 
some reflections “On the Salization of Horses,” by 
C. S. Rafinesque, late of Lexington, Kentucky. 

it is the object of this notice to correct several 
mistakes into which the latter gentleman has fallen, 
in treating of a subject about which he had no prac- 
tical knowledge. 

He says, no other domestic animal is liable to the 
excessive flow of saliva of which he speaks, and 
which is so extensively and injuriously known 
among us, but the horse and the cow, ond the latter 
only slightly. ‘This is not true. Hogs ore quite as 
liable to it as cows. [ have seen every hog on my 
farm, of all ages, amounting to several hundreds, 
afflicted with it at the same time. I never knew it 
terminate fatally in any animal but the horse. 

The disorder is attributed by him, to two plants 
or weeds, which are not uncommon in this region, 
viz: the Euphorbia hypericifolia, and the Lobelia 
inflata. ‘This, | apprehend, is also incorrect. ‘The 
former weed abounds among us; but, as he truly 
states, hogs do not eat it; yet they are more subject 
to salivation than any anim! beside the horse.— 
‘The latter weed does not grow on my planiation, 
nor in my vicinage, and yet my stock, especially 
my hogs, are annually more or less salivated. 

This disorder is a very disagreeable one, and ex- 
tremely injurious to our stock; one which every 
body ean account for as they suppose, yet one which 
ali allow to be perpetuated among them. I have 
no theory on the subject, but | will state a few facts 

I have observed for some years- 
4 we most domestic animals are subject to 
the r. Horses,cows, hogs, sheep—and even 
my goats, I have seen salivated. 





The condition of the animal at the time, whether 
fat or poor, sick or well, seems totally immaterial— 
all being eqnally liable to be attacked. 

The period of its arrival, and length of duration 
are uncertain; except that it is never seen but in 
warm weather—and other things being equal, the 
warmer the weather the worse the salivation. It 
lasts from six weéks to five months. It seems to 
be much more violent during a dry than a wet 
sumiper, 

Stock, grazing on red clover of the first or second 
crop, on a recent harvest stubble of any kind, or 
on an unmixed blue grass pasture of recent forma- 
tion, aré not often salivated. 

On the contrary, stock pasturing on red clover 
older than-the second crop, on an old white clover 
field, or on pasture land of any kind very closely 
bit down, are very liable to be salivated. 

The free use of water and of salt, will greatly 
mitigate the disorder. 

There is a very large weed found in the corners 
of fences, and in other rich, untrodden spots, com- 
mon among us, called the rich or bull weed, which 
all stock, but especially horses, are very fond of, 
that will mitigate the flow of saliva in a few hours, 
and stop it in a few feeds, if the animal has not ac- 
cess to whatever originally produced the disorder. 

The disorder may be always cured in a day or 
two, by feeding the animals on any kind of grain 
whatever. I have seen a horse salivated and cured 
several times in a week, just as his food was changed. 

Upon the whole, | do not pretend to know what 
is the immediate cause of the disease; but I am sa- 
tisfied that it is produced by something taken into 
the stomach of the animal, and that it can always 
be cured in a few days at farthest, by resorting only 
to nutritious and healthy food. It seldom produces 
death, except in aggravated cases, attended with 
great neglect. I do not think it is attended with 
pain, nor even by soreness ahout the mouth or sali- 
vary glands, but produces its effect by a perpetual 
wasting away of the principle of life. It unques- 
tionably produces no constitutional injury; for all 
your gourmands know the excellency of our beef, 
the most patriotic citizen in St. John’s Colleton will 
testify to the lusciousness of those swine which have 
become his abomination; and I doubt not Mr. Mc- 
D****** himself, rides a blood horse exported from 
Kentucky by the Downings, in his circuits through 
his district. If you think it of any consequence, 
you can use these remarks, which are of no other 
value than as they may correct errors, which are 
given dignity to by being circulated in your paper. 

Your obed’t serv’t, B. 





FATTENING SWINE. 


According to the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Elliot, 
the best time in the year to shut up hogs to fatten 
them, is the month of August. I rather prefer the 
month of September, when it may be depended 
upon, that they will not suffer at all by the heat in 
their confinement; and there will be time enough to 
wake them fat, before the weather becomes ex- 
tremely cold. 

He that attempts to fatten his hogs in winter will 
be a loser; for it has been found by long experience, 
that they do not gain in their flesh near so fast in a 
frosty, as in a temperate season. I therefore take 
care to get them fit for the knife by the beginning or 
middle of December, and I should choose to kill 
them still earlier, were it not for the advantage of 
keeping the lean part of the pork for some time 
without salting; as it most commonly may be done 
by exposing it to frost, in the coolest part of a house. 

But a very important question is, what food and 
management is best in fattening swine? Peas an- 
swer well, when the price of them is low. But I 
am constrained to give the preference to Indian 
corn. Let them be fed in September with green ears 





from the field. ‘There is nothing they will devour 


a a 
—— than this corn, and even the cobs 
with it. 

In Indian harvest, the unripe ears should be 
picked out and given to the hogs that are fatting 
without delay; or as fast as they can eat them; for 
it will do them four times as much good in this 
state, as it will after it is dried, it being difficult to 
dry it, without its turning mouldy or rotten; so that 
they will scarcely eat any of it in this state, unless 
they be kept shorter of food than fatting hogs should 
be. After the unripe corn is used, that which is ri. 
pened must be given them. 

If it be thought most convenient to feed them 
with corn of the preceding year, it should not be 
given them without soaking, or boiling, or grinding 
it into meal. For they will not perfectly digest 
much of the hard Rew & it being often too hard for 
their teeth. It has been thought by good judges, that 
the corn will be at least a sixth part more advanta- 
geous to the swine for soaking it in water. But there 
is, if I mistake not, still more advantage in grinding 
it. What new corn is given them may be in ears, 
as it is not hardened enough for grinding. I know 
of nothing that will fatten hogs faster than a do 
of meal and water. But as this is expensive food, 
the dough may be mixed with boiled potatoes, or 
boiled carrots. ‘They eat these mixtures as well as 
dough by itself} and it appears to make no mate- 
rial difference in their fattening. In this mixture, 
barley meal will answer as well as Indian; which 
should be attended to in our more northern parts, 
where two bushels of barley may, be as easily rais- 
edas one of Indian corn. Both kinds of meal [ 
have found to be a good mixture with boiled pota- 
toes; but it should by all means be a little salted to 
give it a good relish. 

While hogs are fatting, little or none of the 
wash from the kitchen should be given them. Their 
crivk should be fair water, which they relish better 
than any other drink, and of which they will drink 
: pad deal, when they are fed only on corn, or stiff 

ough. 

To prevent measles and other disorders in hogs, 
whilst they are fatting, and to increase their health 
and appetite, a dose or two of brimstone, or anti- 
mony, given them in their dough, is useful, and 
should not be neglected. 

Some change of food may be advisable, in every 
stage of their existence, as it always seems to in- 
crease their appetite. But while they are fatting, 
laxative food in general should be avoided, as these 
animals are seldom known to suffer by costiveness, 
especially when they are full fed, but often from the 
contrary disorder. If they chance to be costive, a 
little rye willhelp them. — . 

In feeding, steady care should be taken that not 
one meal should be missed, nor mistimed, and their 
water should never be forgotten. ‘They should at- 
ways have as much food as they will eat up clean; 
but never more than that quantity, lest they defile 
it, and it be wasted. A little at a time and often, is 
a good rule. 

if their skins be scurvy, or inclined to mangi- 
ness, a little oil poured upon their backs, will cause 
it to come off. And some say,a small mess of rye, 
now and then, as a change in their food, is good 
against these and other disorders, 

If the issues in the fore legs should chance te 
get stopped, every attempt to fatten them will be in 
vain. ‘hese, therefore should be watched and if 
found to be stopped, they should be rubbed open 
with a corn cob. 

Rubbing and currying their hides very frequent- 
ly, is of advantage to keep up perspiration. It is 
grateful to the animals, as well as conducre to 
their health and growth. A proper scrubbing post 
in the middle of their pen will not be amiss. And 
during the whole time of their fatting, they slould 
have plenty of litter. They will lie the more dry 





and warm, and it will be more than paid for, by the 
increase of geod manure. 
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When hogs are killed, a single une should not be 
left to.live alone in a pen. He will be apt to pine 
too much after his former companions. And in cold 
weather he will suffer for want of lodging as warm 
as he has been accustomed to. ‘ 

The fat of pork should be plentifully salted with 
the best and strongest clean salt. It will take three 

cks fora barrel. ‘The pork should be kept con- 
tinually under pickle: for if it be exposed ever so 
little to the air, it will become rusty and unpala- 
table. } 

Boiled or steamed clover hay will serve to keep 
hogs during winter, but the addition of potatoes or 
carrots, boiled or steamed with the hay, will be an 
improvement. 

t is declared, that food, when soured by a proper 
fermentation, is much the best for fattening swine, 
and that one gallon of sour wash will go as far as 
two of sweet for that purpose. Mr. Young says, 
that the best method of feeding all kinds of grain 
to hogs, is to grind it to meal, and mix it with wa- 
ter in cisterns for that purpose, at the rate of five 
bushels of meal to a hundred gallons of water.— 

[ Deane. 





AoricutturaL Hasits aNnD Papers OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Jared Sparks to 
Judge Story on the nature of Gen. Washington's 
papers which Mr. Sparks proposes to publish. 
There was no station in which Washington took 

more delight, or the duties of which he discharged 

with more zeal and activity, than that of a practical 
farmer. His achievements in this walk were prodi- 
gious. It may be fairly questioned, whether any 
other individual in the country, not excepting the 
most industrious and enterprising, who has been de- 
voted to this pursuit alone, has ever accomplished so 
much. He was commander of an army, and at the 
head of a nation, for a few years only at a time, but 

a day never passed in which his farm was out of his 

mind. During the whole war he was planning im- 

provements, directing them, and often writing let- 

ters of minute instructions to his manager. While 
president of the United States, it was his standing 
custom to write weekly, and to receive weekly re- 
turns, in which he required great particularity and 
exactness in specifying occurrences, and the employ- 
ment and progress of the labourers. [I have before 
me a rolume of press copies of letters; written in 
one year, during the presidency, to his manager 
pad overseers. Some of them extend to several 

ages, and. they average more than one a week.— 

hey are written in his own hand, with its usually 
fair and regular character, and bear every mark of 
having been as tnuch studied in expression and style 
as any of his compositions. In some cases, and 
probably in most, they were written and copied out 
by himself before the press impressions were taken. 

Such was his habit for years amidst the burden of 

his public cares. ‘There is also before me a curious 

agricultural document, dated four days before his 
death. It is a manuscript pamphlet of twenty-four 
folio peges, written in a close hand, containing in- 
structions to his manager for the cultivation of three 
farms,on the estate at Mount Vernon, the follow- 
ing yer. Each farm was divided into lots, which 
were suinbered. In the pamphlet, very full instrue- 
tions :re given how to cultivate every lot in the three 
farm:during the next year, stating the crops, with 
rema@ks on the soil, the products of former years, 
and he results of former experiments. Washington 
died you will recollect, in the middle of December, 
and this pamphlet, drawn up evidently with much 
labur and reflection, was already prepared to be 
harled to the manager at the beginning of the year, 
preaced by a letter of general directions on the im- 
potance of method and forethought in farming ope- 
raions, and this, notwithstanding he was himself to 


sion. 


add more. For a time he kept an agricultural | 
journal, and was engaged in experiments on a rota- | 
tion of crops, noting down for a series of years | 
the crops of each lot, with remarks on the compara- | 
tive success of different rotations. He was at much | 
pains to stock his farms with the best breeds of | 
animals, and his grounds were adorned with rare | 
and curious trees and shrubs, collected from va- | 
rious parts of the United States, and from foreign | 
countries, His correspondence with Sir John Sin- 

clair, Mr. Anderson and Arthur Young, on agricul- 

ture, has been printed. It is not my intention to se- | 
lect much for publication under this head, but such | 
papers will be included, and such illustrations ap-| 
pended, as will exhibit in their due proportions the 

character of Washington on his farm, and his at- 

tention to the humbler concerns of life. 





McCORMICK’S PLOUGH. 
{It had been our intention to publish along with 








the report of the committee on Implements of Hus- 


This plough is in great reputation and use; the 
only reason why we have not given a specification 
of it at large is, that having given Davis’s at length, 
it would take up too much room. There are more- 
over a great many points of resemblance between 
the two; a general reference, therefore, to the draw- 
ing of it is given, in connexion with the following 
extracts from the original specification itself—which 
show that the improvements consist chiefly in the 
following particulars, viz. 

1. In the shape of the bar and point, as well as 
the shoe or fender to be attached to a wrought or 
cast landside. 

2. In the face of the mould board, and the me- 
thod in which it is wrought, the front edge of the 
mould-board, the curve or projection over toward 
the landside. ‘The method of making the hole for 
the brace or bolt through the neck from the hind 
part, or a ‘ketch, without a hole through; also the 
ketch at thé bottom of the mould-board to fasten 
the share on, the,concave groove for the handle, 
aod one hole for a bolt to fasten it and the me- 
thod of hardening the front edge and wearing part 
of the mould-board. 

3. In the method of fastening the wrought share 
to the cast landside and mould-board by ketches or 
projections, the fender or shoe, the concave groove 
in the landside for the handle to fit it, the structure 
of the fore part of the mould-board, for the cast 
share, and self-sharpening and advancing point, the 
brace bar for the bar to rest on, and the method of 








be on the plantation, and exercise a daily supervi- | bandry made at the late Cattle show—the follo 


observations on McCormick's plough, which we 


These instances are mentioned only as examples; | find in Vol. 1, No 2 of “the American Journal of 
they indicate the habit, and it is unnecessary to | Improvements in the Useful Arts and Mirror of the 


Patent Office.” 

We are desired to state further, that these 
ploughs may be had of Sinélair & Moore, who 
have made arrangements with the patentee to man- 
ufacture and vend them, in a variety of sizes, at 
their agricultural repository, Pratt street wharf, 
Baltimore.]} 


Baltimore, October 17, 1928. 

The committee appointed by the Agricultural 
Society of Maryland, on Implements of Husbandry. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In compliance to your request yesterday, to pre- 
pare a description of my plough, reported upon, 
have thought it advisable to refer you to the Ame- 
rican Journal, in which a drawing is given, and a 
short sketch of the improvements. ‘The editor of 
the American Farmer, will also give « drawing as 
above mentioned. All of which will be inserted 
under your reports, 

Very respectfully yours, &c. 
STEPHEN McCORMICK.’ 














fastening the bar or point, the bar or point and its 
position upon an inclined plane, and the shape of 
the share. 

4. Putting the beam on the outside of the handle, 
the manner in which they are fitted together, and 
fastening them with a staple and two screw nuts, 
the adjusting of the beam on the top of the neck of 
the-mould-board, and fastening it with one end of 
the brace or screw bolt, both coming from the hind 
part, and through the neck of the mould-board, and 
the plan of fastening the handle to the mould-board 
with one screw, and raising and lowering the beam 
at the handle. 

5. In the shape of the sword and front edge of 
the coulter, and the method of fastening with the 
stirrup. 





LARGE CORN, 
Linganore Mills, neor Frederick, 
Ma. SaInNER, October 27, 1828. 
You will receive by the bearer a stalk of corn 
which grew in the vicinity of Fredericktown. It 
gives you a specimen of the fertility of our soil. I 
think it a curiosity, and send it to you for your 
amusement and that of your agricultural friewds. 
I am, with respect, yours, &c. 
JOSEPH B. ¥ ; 
[The above stalk, which measures’ 9}- 









and proportionably thick, may be seen 
of the American Farmer.) 
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FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese., Philadelphia, Oct. 25, 1828. 

Sir,—There is one subject which I should be 
glad to see more frequently discussed in your truly 
valuable paper, and that is, the growing of forest 
and ornamental trees. Wood, both for firing and 
timber, is yet so plenty, that apprehensions of want 
on that score are not admitted into our bosoms, 
and the planting of trees for ornamental purposes 
is but little attended to, since our nien of fortune 
have removed their families to town for the sum- 
mer. ‘This must not be, sir; wood, in the maritime 
districts of many of the states is getting to be very 
searce; half a century will exhibit many continuous 
tracts of thousands of acres, as bare of shrubbery 
as any part of England. As the population of our 
country becomes dense, our demand for wood will 
be proportionally increased. A hundred millions of 
people will require more than ten times the quantity 
wanted for present consumption. We have it in 
our power to prepare ourselves with an artificial 
growth of wood, to meet the evanescence of the 
natural forest. We may surround our pastures 
with lofty trees; we may clothe the brows of our 
rocky hills,and the areas of our “dismal swamps” 
with a growth of wood which shall meet the wants 
of posterity, if we but study adaptation, and ar- 
borical philosophy. You have done much for 
agriculture, sir; so much, that when I obtain a seat 
in Congress! my first motion shall be for a grant to 
you, as liberal as that made by the British govern- 
ment to Forsyth for his “composition.” You have 
it in your power to press upon the attention of your 
readers, the subject introduced in this letter, to the 
obtainment of a great deal of useful information, 
and [ doubt not very much to the furtherance of 
arboriculture. 

The little attention given to the planting of trees, 
I attribute to the difficulties attending it- We have 
no treatise, strictly practical, to enlighten us, and 
our own judgments, (as in the infancy of every sci- 
ence,) unassisted by help, will carry us to lame re- 
sults. To grow trees is generally supposed an easy 
task. We stand under the shade of the horse chest- 
nut and oak, and because they girt some fifteen 
feet, and shade half a rood of earth, we fancy it is 
as easy to raise them as to.crack one of their nuts. 
It is not so; the most tender species of the gera- 
nium, or the asalea, may be grown with filly times 
more ease than many of the treés that shoot an 
hundred feet into the air. An author, quoted by 
Deane, says, “Not one in a hundred of the acorns 
planted by me in the month of October, came up.” 
I planted fifty horse chestnuts; two of these only 

tated. 

e great difficulty is to get the seeds of trees 
up; some lie a year in the ground before they sprout, 
some a few weeks = Some should be sown in 
the fall, and some in the spring. Some trees like a 
wet soil, some prefer the driest; some will grow in 
an atmosphere highly impregnated with saline qua- 
lities; to some such properties of the air are instant 
death. Now, sir,in order to bring out your friends 
and readers, I propose the following queries: 


I. What is the best manner of growing— 
. The maple, (acer.) 

. Horse chestnut, Esculus.) 

- Birch tree, ( Betula.) 

Common chestnut, ( Castanea.) 
Beech tree, ( Fagus.) 

. Ash, (Frazinus,) 

. Walnut, (Inglans.) 

. Tulip, Lireodendron.) 

. Mulberry, (Morus.) 

10. Pines and firs, ( Pinus ) 

11. Buttonwood, ( Planus.) 
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12. Oaks, ( Quercus.) 
13. Locusts, ( Robina.) 
14, Elm, (Ulmus.) 

If they are best raised from seeds, at what time, 
with what preparation, and in what manner should 
these seeds be sown, and what should be the after- 
culture of the seedlings? If there be a better me- 
thod than by sowing the seeds, what is it? 

IT. What trees are best calculated for my residence? 
It is within a mile of the sea, upon an eminence, 
where it receives the winds that sweep the whole 
expanse of the Atlantic. The soil of a portion is 
thin, sandy, but free; of another portion, loamy 
and free; a third, swampy. 

An answer to these queries is respectfully re- 
quested. Nothing can exce! the importance of the 
subject. It is in our ‘maritime frontier” where the 
scarcity of wood will be first felt; it is upon that 
frontier where | intend,in the ensuing spring, to 
put into operation the knowledge I may acquire re- 
lating to arboriculture. [ doubt not I shall be 
able to furnish your readers with useful hints on 


the subject. 
T.J.R. 


~ 


Yours, &c. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE NATIVE 
GRAPE.—By Proresson Gimsreve. 
West Point, 22d Jugust, 1822. 
To. Dr. Hosack, President of the Horticultural Society 
of New York. 

Sir, It is said that every man owes something to 
the community in which he lives. As I admit the 
truth of this obligation, it gives me pleasure to ad- 
dress you on the subject of American grapes and 
Vineyards, 

The agricultural and moral interest-of the com. 
munity seems to call for such information, and if I 
may be permitted to offer an opinion, the results of 
my own experience and observations in France, and 
in this my adopted country, after a residence of 
twenty-six years, [ shall deem myself happy if Ican 
give a useful example to follow. 

I well know the many respectable opinions alrea- 
dy published on that subject, and, therefore, wish to 
support by facts only, the feasibility of improving 
your native grapes, and to help to counteract the 
most injurious of all prejudices, namely, that you 
must plant your vineyardsin America, with the vines 
of the continent of Europe! and thereby trample un- 
der foot, and sweep off from the surface of this high- 
ly favoured land, with a culpable indifference, soine 
of the most valuable varieties, many of them quite 
unique, which the great God of Nature kindly provid- 
ed these United States. 

Allow me to say, that such facts as these are al- 
together unreasonable, and, therefore, expect much 
from your patriotic and scientific association, in pro- 
tecting and diffusing a true knowledge of your inter- 
nal agricultural resources. I cannot pass unnotic- 
ed, the prevailing idea that the land of vineyards 
are the southern and western states. I hope! shall 
be permitted to add, come and see a flourishing one 
on the banks of the beautiful Hudson! Moreover, 
many who have attempted to plant their vineyards 
in that section of our country, have not been always 
successful, and, therefore, have abandoned it. 

I shall point out at some other time, the causes of 
their failure in this country. Every farmer wishing 
to cultivate vineyards, ought to know this fact, that 
in Europe there are not two counties, sometimes not 
even two fields, that will ever produce the same re- 
putable wine, planted with the same stock; and if 
planted here, you certainly could not expect to be 
more successful; and if made here with the vines of 
Europe, you could not call it a teal American wine: 
therefore, what I should say would constitute a real 
American wine, would have a distinct character in 
the taste and flavour—a pleasing variety for the ta- 
ble—a non-such, made with the best varieties of the 








Fox grapes improved by culture. Such wine would 

soon find its way to Europe, and command a high 
rice. 

On a subject like this, so important, and on which 

volumes have been written, 1 know not where to 

stop my remarks, and can only hope to awaken the 

public interest on their own resources and comforts. 

Having made it an amusement this seven years 
past, to insure some of the native grapes, J have ob- 
tained several very valuable varieties from my seed- 
lings, and have also much improved others by cul- 
ture. The nursery which I have at present at West 
Point, may enable me to plant two acres next sea- 
son. 

I wish it to be perfectly understood, that I am an 
advocate for some few of the varieties of the Euro- 
pean grapes in our gardens only for the table, in ad- 
dition to the Isabella and a few others of this coun- 
try, which not only are good for the table, but are 
excellent to make wine. 

You wili please to accept some few of the Ameri- 
can grapes and others, for the Anniversary Dinner 
of the Horticultural Society of New York, but have 
to send them before the full development of the 
saccharine principle; but if you should be desirous 
of viewing them when fully ripe, it would give me 
much pleasure to furnish you with some. 

Receive, sir, the assurances of my esteem and 


high consideration, 
THOMAS GIMBREDE. 





A Proritas.e Tree.—Mr. Samuel R. Johnson 
of Charleston, informs us that he has this year re- 
ceived the sum of $49 29 cts. for the produce of a 
single plum tree, of the While Gage species. The 
tree is but six years old. {MV. E. Farmer. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the Franklin Journal.) 
AMERICAN PATENT. 


For an improved mode of constructing Breakfast and 
Dining tables; Peter Baker, Worthington, Frank- 
lin county, Ohio, August 6. 

The dining table is to be circular; in other res- 
pects it may be like the ordinary Gining table. A 
second circular table, or platform, precizely like the 
top of an old fashioned round tea table, is to be 
placed on and over the centre of the dining table, 
it being kept in its place by a pivot, or axle, upon 
which it turns. This centre, or upper table, is to be 
sufficiently small to leave room for plates, knives 
and forks upon the lower table, whilst the various 
cishes are placed upon the upper one. The object 
is, to enable each person, by turning the upper ta- 
ble, to bring before him the dish which he desires. 





Common Meruop or makina Vinecar. 

To every gallon of water put a pound of coarse 
Lisbon sugar; let the mixture be boiled, and skim- 
med as long as any scum arises. ‘Then ‘et it be 
poured into proper vessels; and when it is as cool 
as beer, when worked, let a warm toast, rubbed 
over with yeast, be put to it. Let it work about 
twenty-four hours, and then put it into a» iron- 
hooped cask, fixed either near a constant fre, or 
where the summer sun shines the greater partof the 
day; in this situation it should not be closelystop- 
ped up; but a tile, or something similar, shoul be 
laid on the bung hole, to keep out the dust ant in- 
sects. At the end of about three months /somebing 
less) it will be clear, and fit for use, and mar be 
bottled off. ‘I'he longer it is kept, after it is botted, 
the better it will be. If the vessel containingthe 
liquor is to be exposed to the sun’s heat, the est 
time to begin making it, is in the month of April, 

[N. ¥. Farmer: 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Continued from p. 261.) 
Evins or a Rarip anp Irrecutar Procress 1n 
. Epvdcation. 

We shall submit a few observations on the ‘desul- 
tory and imperfect manner, in which the pupil is 
burried through what she has been led to consider 
a probationary state, namely, the period allotted to 
instruction. It would appear from the course which 
most pursue on this occasion, that they deem the 
attainment of knowledge of so positive a nature, that, 
like other commodities in market, it can be vended 
and obtained in parcels to suit purchasers, just as 
time, convenience, and ,opportunity serve. Now, 
as education does not consist so much in any parti- 


cular acquisition, as in the right ordering and train- 


ing of the minds of youth, so as to impart a habit of 
correct reasoning, and a method of pursuing know- 
ledge to the most advantage, the very principle 
sought after, by a systematic course of knowledge, 
is by this means lost sight of. Every thing that is 
valuable in character—decision, a resolution to ac- 
complish whatever has been begun—in short, all 
that goes to make up the individual, and upon which 
her future happiness and respectability eminently 
depend, must be given to what may be termed the 
forming stage of life. ‘The principles then implant- 
ed, send down their roots to the very sources of ex- 
istence, and are interwoven with the moral and in- 
tellectual nature of the being. And is this the pe- 
riod in which parents are to vacillate, and children 
be left to the guidance of a capricious and ever- 
changing disposition? When every sail is to be set 
in order to catch the gale, which is to speed the 
youthful voyager onward, ought the season and op- 
portunity to be lost? Ought not the interruptions to 
be as few as possible, and should not every occasion 
be seized to quicken the enthusiasm, and to point to 
the goal, which the youthful aspirant should ever 
hold in view? 

An association, once established in the mind, is 
the more difficult of renewal, the more often it is 
broken. Interruptions are to be deprecated, as not 
only having a tendency to impair the intellectual 
energy, but to establish a habit in after life, which, 
whether connected with domestic or other duties, 
must tend to the unhappiness of the individual, and 
of those around her. In the first place, the positive 
acquisition of any good, throwing aside- what some 
have termed the chance of contingencies, must be 
ina direct ratio with the quantity of industry brought 
into réquisition,in a given time. ‘The intervals of 
relaxation must be truly such. They must have a 
tendency to impart additional physical and moral 
energy. Even in their amusements, the athlete of 
the ancients, kept in view the business to which they 
were trained. In like manner, the amusements of 
youth must be such as impart a healthful energy and 
enthusiasm. In this point of view, the sports of youth 
may be considered as useful preparations, for hours 
of serious and laborious study. We must, therefore, 
distinguish between those intervals of ease, so essen- 
tial to elasticity of mind,and that desultory mode of 
pursuing a valuable object, which, as the poet says, 


“ives no light, 
But rather darkness visible.” 


Is it possible parents so far deceive themselves, as 
to imagine that those occasional glimpses of terra 
Jirma, will be of any positive advantage to the pupil? 
In labouring up the acelivity, even in our pauses we 
must be sure to secure what we have gained, other- 
wise, by the natural proneness to descent, the ball 
will speed downwards. It is only when the hill is 
fairly gained, that we can pause with some compla- 
cency of feeling. 

No truth ought to be more thoroughly impressed 








upon the minds of youth, than that nothing excel- 
lent can be obtained without assiduous application. 
Next to a desultory manner of study, is the dispo- 
sition, ‘so prevalent in youth, to miscellaneous read- 
ing. Novelty in itself is so attractive, throughout 
every period of life, that we must take care, the love 
of it does not run counter to valuable purposes, 
which, on our first setting out, we propose to our- 
selves; while it may be reasonably indulged, as a 
useful and healthful excitement to the mind, it should 
be made subservient to virtuous and noble ends, It 
is an excellent condiment, but a bad food; and he 
who proposes to himself 


To lean the book ’gainst pleasure’s bowl, 
And turn the leaf with folly’s feather, 


will find himself more frequently dipping into the 
bowl than into the volume. This fondness for what 
may be termed the piquante in literary matters, pro- 
duces the same effect upon the mind, that a variety 
of dishes do upon the stomach, tending to vitiate 
and destroy that wholesome relish, which it would 
otherwise have for what is solid and valuable. In- 
deed, in all our pursuits, some one system must be 
laid down and pursued. Without this, the mind, 
like an Obidah, in endeavouring to blend the useful 
with the agreeable, is apt to wander forth into nooks 
and windings, and that which was originally pro- 
posed as a temporary digression, becomes, in a 
short time, the sole object of pursuit, excluding all 
others, so that the student is herself astonished, 
when she reverts to the object, which she had in 
view, on her setting out. 

If youth, then, be naturally prone to these aber- 
rations, how truly unfortunate is it, when the parent, 
instead of skilfully directing the enthusiasm to one 
object, suffers it to be dissipated in a thousand aim- 
less and unprofitable employments. On this occa- 
sion, the failure of making any positive advance in 
knowledge, is not the greatest injury sustained. An 
evil of greater magnitude, influencing the individual 
to the latest period of her life, is, that by this means, 
she acquires a capricious and vacillating character. 
The energies of the mind become weakened, just as 
they are directed to many objects. But, so far from 
being conscious of this, the parent hails the little 
hot-house exuberances of imagination, proceeding 
from these causes, as unerring indications of a fu- 
ture harvest! 

“A man,” says Cowper, “who has a journey be- 
fore him, twenty miles in length, which he is to per- 
form on foot, will not hesitate and doubt, whether 
he shall set out or not, because he does not readily 
conceive how he sha!l reach the end of it, for he 
knows by the simple operation of moving one foot 
forward, and then the other, he shall be sure to ac- 


complish it.” It may furthermore, be observed, that | 4 


in thus putting one foot forward, and then the other, 
our progress is not to be estimated, numerically, by 
the number of steps which we have taken. It is by 
one step succeeding another, uninterruptedly, that 
we gain an accelerated speed, the preceding step 
giving an impetus to that which follows. It is, in 
fact, with the mind as with the body—nothing is so 
truly fatiguing as a sauntering gait. 
(To be continued.) 





REPUTATION. 
From “‘ The Dutchess of Malfy,” a Tragedy—By John 
Webster. 


Upon a time, reputation, love and death, 

Would travel o’er the world; and ’twas concluded 

That they should part, and take three several ways. 

Death told them, they should find him in great bat- 
tles, 

Or cities plagued with plagues. 
counsel 

To inquire for him ’mongst unambitious shepherds, 

Where dowries were not talk’d of, —and sometimes 


Love gives them 


By their dead parents. § 
Do not forsake me,—for ij 
If once I part from any q 
I am never found again. 






ey” 
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LINES ON REVISITING A SCHOOL: 
Who but will sigh, while pacing oft alone © 
O’er the same walks, careless where once he st i 
With playmates—-many of whom a deeper sh os 
Than of your bowers hath wrapt!—Yes)ypany &€6 





one 
The dark, the silent, phantom-flitting way 
Which lies beyond the grave! for ever flown 
From this vain world, from fertune’s smile or frojup. 
Ab! fancy! meteor shining to betray!— 

Thy loveliest gleams were but the rainbow hue , 
That flies a parley, melting from the sight! 

Tis thus with all the flowers of man’s delight! 

With all that sparkle in life’s morning dew; 

Hope after hope bestrews the wintry gale, 

Till the bare stem be left, a mourner in the vale! 











(Concluded from P.263.) 


Pour aller au lieu des courses on traverse la 
tie de Baltimore, appelée ancienne ville, C'est la.que 
stationnent les plus gros navires qui soient au port. 4 
On peut.ainsi en passant reposer agréablement son 
regard sur ces chateaux voyageurs qui rapprochent 
les mondes, et dont les divers pavillons flottent con- 


fondus en signe de paix et d’union. L’hypodr 
est toutea-fait @ campagne: on arrive par un 
chemin pt ae aun vaste enclos od sett Clowes 
deux ou trois édifices champétres et quelques ta- 
vernes ov le perl, en venan{ aux courses, trouve 
le moyen de diversifier ses piaisirs. Au dessous de 
ces habitations se développe Uhypodrome dont la 
place me parait bien assise et ndue bien calet- “4 
lée. Il y a pourtant quelques inégalités de terrein , 
qu'il serait bon de faire disparaitre, comme aussi 
quelques arbres de haute et de petite futaie qui sont : 
répandus ca et la dans l’enceinte et qui dérobent . 
parfois aux spectateurs la vue des chevaux lancés 
dans l’aréne pour disputer le prix. Cela est si vrai 
ue les cavaliers réunis sur un point pour voir par- 
tir les coureurs sont obligés, pour les suivre de l’eil, 
de se transporter sur d’autres points t les 
divers tours de chaque épreuve, cequi, du reste, 
n’est pas sans inconvénient pour * 
pied et méme pour celles en voiture qui se trouvent 
dans l’intérieur de l’hypodrome. Ii m’a sembilé, d’au- 
tre part, qu’il y avait insuffisance dans les mesures 
prises pour la sareté publique. Le lieu réservé aux 
coureurs, quoique fermé de droite et de gauche 
une barrigre en bois, n’est pas 4 l’abri des en 
semens. La ligne de démarcation est dépassée & 
tous momens par la ye et surtout par les enfans 
ui ordinairement plus curieux que perscnnes 
pare se portent avidemment oa devant des che- 
vaux qui parcourent l’aréne, pour les examiner de 
lus pres et pour jouir largement du spectacle. 
Dans les autres pays du monde od j’ai vu des 
courses, les barrigres ne sont pas autres que celle 
dont je parle ici, mais il existe entre les acteurs et 
les spectateurs un cordon mobile qui imprime un 
tel respect qu’on n’est jamais tenté de le franchir: je 
veux parler d'un peaest de gendarmerie. Quoique 
ennemi déclaré du despotisme et de l’arbitraire, je 









*Mongst quiet kindred that bad nothing left 


ne puis m’empécher de reconnaitre Mutilité de ce 
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corps. D’aill@Gis des 
offusquer le regard-d’u 
Apres ces détails sur 
le lieu of elles ont été s, je suis naturellement 
amené a parler des circonstances qui les ont ac- 
compagnées et qui ont jeté sur elles un éclat, bien 
propre a effacer 4 mes yeux ce qu'il pouvait y avoir 
de défectueux dans les dispositions locales et dans 
indulgence dont on a usé pour le cheval gratifie du 
prix de 2000 francs. 7 
Ona a jou durant ces trois jours d’un tems 4 
Les vents retenaient leur haleine, la cha- 


wom 
» leur éfait douce, et le ciel chargé de quelques legers 
Wnuages qui en voilant un peu le disque du soleil 


amgprtissaient le feu de ses rayons. C’étaient de 
b@ffes journées d’automne, telles que j’en ai vu sous 
le ciel de I'Italie et sur Jes bords enchanteurs de la 
Brenta oa je me trouvais l’an dernier précisément 
a cette méme époque. Aussi ces jeux avaient-ils 
attiré, principalement le second jour, une foule tres- 
nombreuse de curieux. La route était couverte 
d’équipages et de chevaux élégans. ‘Toute la bonne 
société, toute la belle population de Baltimore y 
était accourue. Les dames avaient quitté leurs oc- 
@pations légeres et leurs plaisirs pacifiques pour 
venig} prendre part a ce spectacle qui semble pré 
quelque chose d’étranger a leur domaine. El- 
raissaient méme jouir d’un grand plaisir en 
voyant la lutte qui s’engageait devaut elles. Sem- 
blables aux divinités de lolympe fabuleux, elles 
étaient sur le champ de bataille comme pour animer 
les combattans, et chacune prenait parti pour l’un 
ou pour autre. Comme leur nombre était consi- 
dérable et leur parure élégante l’hypodrome aurait 
présenté un coup d’eil ravissant si elles n’avaient 
pas été comme efitassées dans les voitures qui en 
occupaient lintérieur. On aurait da, a mon avis, 
leur savoir un peu gré de leur présence, et consé- 
quemment leur affecter une place distinguée qui les 
mit 4 méme de jouir du spectacle de la course en- 
titre, et od elles eussent été 4 l’abri des inconvéniens 
résultants du mouvement continuel des gens a cheval 
qui parcouraient l’enceinte en tous sens et souvent 
avec une impéiuosité capable de porter l’effroi dans 
des ames tant soit peu pusillanimes. 1] est de mode 
en France et en Angleterre d’assister aux courses: 
alors les dames s’y rendent en foule, mais elles y 
sont d’une manitre convenable. De belles tentes 
sont dressées dans un lieu apparent, et la le beau 
sexe trouve une place digne de lui- Or, sans étre 
obligés de s’imposer les usages et la magnificence 
des deux premiers peuples de |’Europe, les Balti- 
moriens pourraient bien étendre jusqu’au lieu des 
courses les attentions et le respect qu’ils ont géné- 
ralement pour les dames dans les salons, les spec- 
tacles et les réunions publiques. Et cela n’exige- 
rait presqu’aucune dépense. II suffirait d’appro- 
ptier un peu l’espece d’amphithéatre couvert qui se 
trouve sur Phypodrome, afin d’y placer convenable- 
ment celles qui voudraient assister aux courses de 
chevaux. ier, par un contre-sens inoui, cet am- 
phithéatre était occupé par une foule de jeunes gens, 
tandisque les dames accumuleés dans |’intérieur de 
Phypodrome ne jouissaient que trés-imparfaitement 
du spectacle qui les avait atti:ées. 

Je suis persuadé que le manque de fonds dans 
la caisse de la sociéié des courses a té jusqu’ici le 
seul obstacle al’exécution de la mesure que je viens 
dindiquer, car on trouve a Baltimore toutes les 
idées, tous Jes sentimens nobles et délicats. C'est 
une ville ot le goat est pur et la politesse exquise. 
On y voit également la franchise bretonne et les 
bonnes manitres du faubourg St.-Germain. Si 
Von peut juger de l’avenir par le présent, ce peuple 
et tous ceux des Etats-Unis iront loin. Leur exis- 
tence politique ne date que de quelques années, et 
deja ils se sont élevés 4 un degrés de prospérilé in- 
eroyable. Le Cygne de Mantoue dit que l’Etablisse- 
ment de la Nation Romaine ne se fit que peu peu, et 
qu'il exigea les plus pénibles efforts. Si les Américains 





vaux et leur gloire il n’aura qu’a paraphraser ces 
paroles du prophéte David: 
Exultavit ut gigas ad currendam viam. 


L. L. P. 





KOULI KHAN. 


J. S. Skinner, Esq. November 3, 1828. 

Sir,—I have called upon my memory for its re- 
collections respecting the horse called Kouli Khan, 
and it reminds me that there was a horse of that 
name, owned and bred by the late H. W. Pearce, 
Esq. Upon application to his son, Matthew Pearce, 
Eisq., he says that this horse was got by Col. Edw’'d 
Lloyd's Traveller, out of Fatima, a bay mare bred 
by Col. ‘Tasker, and which mare his father pur- 
chased from the Colonel when she was one year old. 
He says further, that Kouli Khan run, and won four 
races when he was four years old, at which age he 
was sold somewhere to the south, for $1600. He 
was a bay, with one white foot, a star, and snip. 
Mr. Pearce cannot say with precision, but, connect- 
ed with some recollections, thinks he must have 
been foaled about the year 1777. Without being 
certain, he thinks the horse was sold to a person 
of the name of Gibbs. You have above all the in- 
formation in my power to communicate, except that 
the late Col. Lloyd’s Traveller was got by the im. 
ported horse Moreton’s Traveller, out of his fine 
celebrated and unconquered mare Nancy Bywell, 
which was also imported, and, as I have always un- 
derstood, without a pedigree. 


Your obed’t serv’t, F. 


N. B. Nancy Bywell beat Mr. Delancy’s (of New 
York,) imported horse Lath, for a large sum of 
guineas, four miles and repeat, over the Warwick 
course, Eastern Shore of Maryland. She could 
have distanced Lath. But this fine mare never 
produced a runner. F. 





REMARKS BY AN AMATEUR AND A JUDGE. 


It is remarkable that a person who writes gene- 
rally with accuracy (Lawrence on the Horse) should 
commit such a blunder as to say that Childers in 
running $ miles and 1413 yards in 6 minutes and 
40 seconds moved 824 feet in a second of time, or 
nearly at the rate of one mile in a minute. He mo- 
ved only at the rate of 50 feet 2 inches and 37-100 
parts of an inch, in a second, which is equal to 1003 
yards and 95-100 of a yard in a minute, only 123 
yards and 95-190 more than half a mile in a min- 
ute. 

If Firetail and Pumpkin ran a mile in 1 minute 4 
seconds and a haif (which is hardly credible) they 
ran much faster than Childers in the races mention- 
ed in this book. Allowance, however, must be 
made for the difference of speed in running a long 
and a short course—and also allowance should be 
made for the advantage of measuring a straight 
course, as was the race between Firetail and Pump- 
kin. Childers at the rate before mentioned would 
have run 4 miles in 7 minutes and less than a se- 
cond, which is nearly half a mile faster than our 
vest horses. 

His race over the Beacon course 4 miles and 358 
yards in 74 minutes, was at the rate of 49 feet 3 
inches and 21-25 of an inch in,a second of time. At 
the rate of 4 miles in 7 minutes 8 seconds and 
2238-10000 of a second. Weight not mentioned: 
probably 10 stone. 





$% Wantev,—The pedigree of the imported 
horse ArcHIBALD, who stood in the neighbourhood 
of Lynchburgh, about fifteen years since. 








AMERICAN FARMER. (Nov. 7, 1898, 
eminent 
Idats-citoyens ne sauraient| des Etats-Unis ont un jour un poete épique, celui- MISCELLANEGUS. 
onime libre. ci ne pourra pas tenir le méme langage. Pour 
ourses en elles-mémes et| chanter leur naissance, Jear éducation, leurs tra- ‘ SEASONING TIMBER. i: 


A Report on a Process for Seasoning Timber; in- 
vented by John Stephen Langton, Esq. 

Mr. Langton having discovered a new method of 
seasoning timber, consisting in the removal of the 
greater part of the atmospheric pressure, and the 
application of artificial heat, by which the time ne- 
cessary to season green timber, and render it fit for 
use, is only about twice as many weeks as the ordi- 
nary process requires years: he requests my opinion, 
first, on the influence this uiode of seasoning may 
be expected to have on the wood; and secondly, oa 
the practicability and advantages of the process on 
the large seale. 

The ordinary mode of seasoning timber, consists 
in evaporating the fluid matter, (called sap,) by the ~ 
natural warmth of the atmosphere, with the precau- 
tion of screening the timber, both from the direct 
action of the sun and wind, otherwise it cracks and 
receives much injury. 

But seasoning, by the natural warmth of the at- 
mosphere, proceeds slowly and irregularly, and 
much loss by decay takes place, unless the operation 
be conducted under the protection of a roof, to ex- 
clude rain and snow. Seasoning under cover, is 
still a slow, though an expensive process, for at 
least three years should elapse, from the time of 
felling the tree, to that of its being used in such 
framing as is wanted in naval architecture; hence,. 
a stock of timber, equivalent to four years consump- 
tion, must be kept on hand, and three years con- 
sumption must be either under cover, or suffering 
still greater loss, by exposure to the wet. 

In the new process, the power of an air-pump is 
added, to draw the sap out of the interior of the 
wood, and the tendency of the fluid to the outside 
being thus increased, a higher temperature than 
that of the atmosphere can be applied; with less risk 
of causing the timber to split; consequently, the 
process may be completed in less time, and a few 
trials will show the best relation between the time 
and heat for the different kinds of wood. 

Having briefly stated the process, I can, with 
more clearness, show the strong grounds on which 
my opinion is formed. 

First, then, as to the effect on the durability and 
strength of the wood. In the new process, as in the 
ordinary one, the sap is removed by evaporation; 
no solvent of the woody fibre is, therefore, intro- 
duced in either case; while the sap itself, being & 
fluid readily affected by temperature and other 
agents, it seems obvious, that the sooner it is whol- 
ly removed from the wood, the better, provided the 
woody fibre contracts and solidifies without injury. 
That this may be done, is evident, from the speci- 
mens from which the sap has been extracted; they 
exceed the usual density of specimens equally dry, 
and have lost about the same weight in drying, that 
is lostin the usual method, with a somewhat greater 
degree of shrinkage. ‘I'he sap which is extracted, 
is a nearly clear liquid, having a sweetish taste, with 
a very peculiar flavour, and a musty and disagree-” 
able smell. The latter seems to proceed from a 
light, flocculent kind of matter, floating in the sap, 
affording the strongest evidence, that the sooner 
such matter is removed from timber, the better; and 
as it appears that the whole of this matter is remo 
ved by completing the process, | am of opinion the 
new mode of seasoning will render timber more du- 
rable than the common one, and it does not appear 
to be in any degree deteriorated in strength. 

Secondly, the method is, undoubtedly, practica- 
ble on the large scale, at an expense not exceeding 
ten shillings per load, with the advantage of setting 
free, at least half the capital required by the com 
mon method; the advantage of rendering the living 
tree available, either for defence, convenience, of 
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gommon usé, in a few weeks after being felled, and 
ja a state in which it may be trusted with safety; 
while, by the usual method, five years is not more 
than it is necessary to be equally free of risk from 
shrinkage and decay. ‘The usual practice is, to use 
timber partially seasoned, in consequence of which, 
the sap has to evaporate, and the wood shrinks, the 
joints open, and the carpenter’s skill in framing, is 
rendered nugatory; for, as timbers shrink, frames 
change their form, and lose their strength, and ships 
and houses alike afford evidence of the fact, parti- 
ealarly ships sent out to warm climates, 

it only remains to add, that, by the new method, 
the whole of the natural sap is extracted at once, 
from the tree; it is known, by very simple means, 
when the whole has been extracted; the process 
requires only eight or ten weeks; it is more econo- 
mical,and locks up less capital than the common 
method; and it contributes to the durability and 
soundness of timber framing.—'T'uomas Trepco.p. 
[Lond. Journ. 


















FRANCE. 

The following interesting letter we translate 
from the “Courier des Etats Unis” of Saturday 
Jast: 

“Paris, Aveusr 18. 


“The system of monopoly pursued by our go- 
vernment since the reign of Louis XIV. is about to 
be abandoned, and succeeded by that of private 
speculations. ‘The manufactories of tobacco, salt, 
powder and fire-arms, are now in the hands of go- 
vernment, and it was recently proved, in the discus- 
sion of the budget, that these articles would be 
manufactured better, and at much less expense, if 
left to individual industry. Millions are annually 
expended in employing officers and workmen of 
every description, which almost doubles the cost of 
this article. It is now acknowledged that 200,000 
military equipments, which have been recently 
manufactured in the government arsenals, have cost 
one half more than if they had been made by Ter- 
peaux and Lafitee. 

“Government also intends to abandon, by degrees, 
those costly establishments called Haras, where fo- 
reign horses, principally English, are kept to im- 
prove the breed of French horses. Nearly 2,000,000 
are annually expended for these Haras, and the 
breed of our horses, so far from being improved, 
bas, within the last fifty years, degenerated to such 
an astonishing and alarming degree, that France, 
which was formerly in the habit of furnishing fo- 
reign countries with horses, to the amount of 
5,000,000 annually, is now obliged to import them 
from Germany, Belgium, and England, to the enor- 
mous annual amount of 20,000,000. ‘The custom- 
house statements shew that, for the last five years, 
France has paid foreign nations more than 110,000,- 
000, in the purchase of horses. The French army 
assembled at the foot of the Pyrennees in 1823, 
stood in need of 10,000 cavalry horses, but when 
they were about to pass the Bidasson, it was disco- 
vered that they could only muster 1700. Emmissa- 
ries were despatched to the border of the Rhine, 
and 6,000,000 were expended in the purchase of 
horses, which, before their arrival in Spain, were 
sold, forthe want of judgment in the selection, for a 
quarter of the first cost. An English nobleman and 
six of his countrymen have formed a company, 
with a design of improving the French breed. De- 
pots of horses will be established in different parts 
of France; and, as the expenses of their underta- 
king will be less than those of the Haras, it is 
thought it will be a good speculation. 

“A line of coaches was established here some 
months since, under the name of Omnibus; an en- 
terprise which has already become profitable to the 










Commodate twenty persons, which are carried as 
far as they wish for the trifling amount of three 
sous. At an early hour, you will see some of these 
coaches filled with labourers, who come from places 
about two leagues from Paris, and by this means 
gain at least an hour of their time. This establish- 
ment gives employment to 1500 horses, all of whieh 
were imported from Belgium.”  [V. ¥. Gazette. 





CEDAR TREE, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


Sm,—The following account, which I find in the 
Richmond Enquirer, of an incident which is stated, 
I believe, to have taken place in that city, discloses 
the existence of a new and important property in 
the cedar tree. An answer, however, to the follow- 
ing query, which I take the liberty of proposing 
through the columns of your valuable paper, may 
render the discovery more complete, and obviate a 
difficulty I have heard started, as to the means of 
turning the accident to advantage. It is well known 
that there are two species of cedar, whose qualities 
are so different, that whilst one may be possessed 
of the property mentioned below, the other may be 
entirely devoid of it. ‘T’o which of these kinds of 
cedar does the power of conducting the electric 
fluid belong. 

J.S. Sxinner, Ese. Balt. Oct..29. 

Licurnine.—A house, occupied as a gig-maker’s 
shop, was struck with lightning; It was built of 
wood and covered with pine slabs, and the rafters 
composed of oak and cedar. A cedar and oaken 
rafter are joined at top, a cedar piece and oaken 
piece making one rafter; and in putting them up, 
the cedar and oaken parts of the rafters are placed 
alternately on each of the sides of the framing. — 
When the lightning struck, it commenced at the 
southern extremity of the building, and in every in- 
stance shivered the oaken parts of the rafters, and 
did not so much as leave a sign of its touch upon the 
cedar. The electric fluid actually skipped over 
every rafter of cedar, and rent in splinters every 
one that was of oak; and, although the cedar and 
oaken rafters were nailed together at the top, yet, 
wonderful to tell,;even the iron appeared to lose its 
attractive quality, and the cedar was left untouch- 
ed, the fluid seeming to evade the cedar and spend 
the whole of its violence upon the oaken rafters, 
splintering them wpon one side and the other, 
throughout the length of the building. 

It is stated in the same journal, that there never 
has been known an instance of a cedar tree having 
been struck by lightning. If this be true, it is an 
invaluable discovery to ladies and gentlemen who 
are nervous in a thunder storm. 

The laurel, also, was thought by the ancients to 
be a tree invulnerable to, or rather sacred from the 
thunder-stroke. Hence a wreath of it was a proper 
reward for heroes. We do not know whether mo- 
dern science has found any reason in this ancient 
superstition. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Thomas Anthony, 
dated, 





Cant. Gibson, Arkansas T. July 1, 1828. 

“Gen. Chilly M'Intosh ard twenty-seven of our 
Creek Indians have been on a buffalo hunt; and af- 
ter an absence of twenty days, returned with the 
meat of 24 buffaloes, which they killed. They saw 


deer, whilst out, and would have killed more, but 
had not the means of bringing the meat home, every 
horse having as much ashe could carry. A second 
party will go out next month, when they anticipate 
much sport, All the Indians are delighted with 
this country, which is rich and well calculated for 
our people, who can live well by agriculture and 





proprietors. These carriages go every hour from 
one extremity of Paris to the other; each will ac- 


hunting. We have no fears of their suffering, as 


about 600 buffaloes, and an immense nnmber of | four battles was 9,101. 





ee 


io (wo weeks oul ef sow gréund caltyaied 





since March last. We some good gardens, 
with cucumbers, s, plenty of Irish 
and sweet potatoes, bean 8, beets, watermelons, 
&c. Col. Brearly will raise 1500 bushels of corn, 


which we have planted since I have been here.” 
“We have had a deputation of Delaware Indians 
amongst us, who claim to be the grand father of -all 
Indian tribes. I went to our public square with 
them and held a talk. They presented beads and 
tobacco, which was received in ancient form; and 
received presents of the same articles in return.—> 
All this is right; and we do not anticipate difficult 
with any of the Indian tribes. 
alliances. This has been my advice to the Indians. 
—There are, however, a number of Indians who do 
not respect the rights of any nation: that go upon & - 
war expedition to gain the name and character of 
warriors, and will take any person’s scalps, and rut 
the risk of the consequences.” 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
A gentleman belonging to Woburn called on us 
the other day, and commaonicated the following in= 
teresting fact. He cultivates one among nine oF 
ten of the largest farms in that place, and thissea- 








to husking, without the use of a drop of spiritdous 
liquors by himself, or any one in his oaaeier He 
states, moreover, that he has nevér suffered the 
least inconvenience for want of hands, and that all 
has gone on prosperously; there have been no die 
putes or complaints, but all have been industrious 
and happy. At the commencement of the season, 
he announced his intention to pursue this course, 
his success was doubted, and his plan looked apon 
as visionary. He has persevered, and now eo 
his reward in a plentiful harvest; and the happin 
and respect of all in his employ. ‘The effect of this 
example upon the neighbourhood has been poe | 
and we publish it as an act worthy of praise; 
with the hope that it will be the means of inciting 
many others to pursue a similaf course. 

[Nat. Philan. « 


FornmipasLce Numser or Rats in Paris. 


The report of a commission recently appointed 
to inquire respecting the immense swarms and de- 
predations of rats at Montfaucon, is not a little 
curious. We shall extract a few particulars from 
the report, the details of which will be given in the 
Kaleidoscope. One of the chief obstacles to the re- 
moval of the horse slaughter-house to a greater dis- 
tance from Paris, is the fear of the consequences of 
depriving these voracious vermin of their accustom- 
ed sustenance, they picking bare to the bone the 
carcasses of the horses slaughtered during the day, 
though these frequently amount to thirty-five, 
proprietor of one of the slaughter-houses contrived 
to stop up the holes left for the ingress and egress 
of the rats in one part of his establishment, which is 
inclosed by solid walls, having previously put inte 
the inclosure the carcasses of two or three horses, 
and given the rats time to assemble. He then, ac- 
companied by several of his men, armed with sticks 
and torches, entered the place and commenced an 
indiscriminate slaughter. By a recurrence of this 
expedient, at invervals of a few, days, he killed, 
within a month, 16,050 rats. After one night's mas- 
sacre the dead amounted to 2,650, and the result-.of 
Even this can give but an 
imperfect idea of the immense numbers of these ver- 
min, as the place in question occupies not one-twen- 
tieth part of the establishment, and the dead bodies 
of horses spread over the rest of the premises ma: 


quarters. Indeed, so great is their number, that 


the slaughter-houses, or their immediate vicini 





the crops look well. We shall have roasting ears 


|they have not all been able to lodge themselves in 
‘Ithere are distinctly traced and well known nity 


We shall avoid ali « 


be supposed to have attracted the rats from all 







son has gone through ail his labour, from ploughing) # 
? 
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leading from the inclosures where the horses are 
killed to a burrow about 500 yards distant. When, 
. in addition to the plentiful supply of food afforded 
them, it is considered that the female rats bear 
five or six times in the year, and, at each birth, as 
stated in the report, bring forth from fourteen to 
eighteen young ones, we need not be surprised at 
their numbers, or their devastations, or that the Pa- 
rissians should take time to consider before they 
throw these gentry entirely upon their own resour- 
ces. The excess of the demand over the supply 
might lead to most unpleasant circumstances. 


THD FARMES. 


Bactimore, Faipay, Novemser 7, 1828. 











Tae Late Carttie Snow. 


@# Provcus anp Proveuinc Matrcues.—We 
will not undertake to speak with precision of the 
views of the Board of ‘Trustees in regard to this 
subject, but will venture to state some of the con- 
siderations which probably influence them to omit 
the offer of premiums for the best ploughs and the 
best ploughing. It is but too obvious that the pre- 
miums hitherto offered for these objects bad not 
produced, or had ceased to produce, the desired 
effect. They had not prompted the real practical 
JSarmers of the country to come in with their own 

loughs, gear and team, whether of oxen, mules or 

orses, such as are actually used in their every day 
operations; to exhibit in the view of the pubiick, 
_ the simplicity and economyyof their gearing, the 
quickness and efficiency of Mheir work, the skill of 
their ploughmen, and the docility and nice adapta- 
tion of their teams and their implements to the 
fundamental and most important of all agricultural 
processes, Yet this was certainly the orivinal in- 
tention of this part of the exhibition, and this is the 
great result actually accomplished and displayed eve- 
ry year at the ploughing matches in New England, 
where the competitor is often the owner and the 
holder of the plough. There you may see twenty 
or thirty yoke of fine well trained oxen, moving 
with precision and steadiness; the plough which fol- 
lows them is not thrown from its place by every 
trifling impediment it encounters; the work, as it 
proceeds, is every inch of it thoroughly well done. 
Our trustees probably thought, that, as the pre- 
miums had recently been contended for and taken, 
not by practical farmers, but by manufacturers and 
venders, some of whom are probably not even mem- 
bers of the society, it was as well to withhold them; 
and although these ploughing matches serve asa 
strong point of attraction and interest at our exhi- 
bition, yet we doubt whether they would be attend- 
ed with any further improvement in the operation 
of ploughing. If any thing further be practicable, 
it must be by improvements in the plough itself, 
which really appears to have already attained the 
ne plus ultra point, in the saving of labour and effi. 
ciency of performance. 

To elicit and bring into view any superiority in 
the construction of the plough, and to insure great 
animation and the utmost skill in the contest, we 
would suggest the following plan: Let the manu- 
facturers or the patentees o! the different ploughs, 
or their agents, agree each to have on the ground 
a one, a two, and a three horse plough, with every 
thing prepared to exhibit their operation; and let 
the winner in each case, under the award of judges 
to be appointed by the society, take the ploughs 
that are beaten by his—or, let each competitor 
throw in $5, to purchase a suitable piece of plate, 
to be taken by the winner. On the very day of our 
cattle show, there was one by the society of the 
little state of Rhodeslsiand, of which it is reported, 


on hand of six hundred and forty-eight dollars, and 
eighty cents. Last year the balance at the same 
time, was 442 dollars. 

**Both days of the exhibition were the finest of the 
season. On ‘Tuesday there were nearly four thou- 
sand people assembled to witness the ploughing match. 
Except the delay in commencing the work, the 
whole was conducted in the best possible manner. 
The competitors have learned that the race is not 
to the swift, and they went to work as steadily as if 
they had the day before them. The ground, though 
unfavorable, was ploughed in a manner superior to 
any former match. Eighteen yokes competed for 
prizes, but one of which was without a driver.* 
Great credit is due the Committee and other offi- 
cers, and to the spectators, for the good order ob- 
served on the ground. In fact the show throughout 
was conducted in a remarkably quiet and orderly 
manner. 

“The Premiums were declared from the Balcony 
to a large crowd, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
which, with the auction sale, closed the exhibition. 
On the whole the friends of agriculture have great 
cause to be proud of this occasjon, and to persevere 
in extending the influence of the Society, which 
now begins to be felt upon almost every farm in the 
State.” 





> Two pair of fine knit woollen hose, marked 
R. B. were lost at the late Agricultural Fair. It is 
supposed they were carried off by mistake in the 
hurry of removing the articles of domestic manufac- 
ture. Any person having them in possession will 
confer a favour by sending them to the office of the 
American Farmer. 





&% The Baltimore Patriot of yesterday after- 
noon, says, “An express has arrived in this city 
with the information that the British ports have 
been thrown open for the importation of foreign 
grain, &c, Flour and grain has already consequent- 
ly taken a great rise in this market.” 

Gen. Srepnen Van RENSSELAER. 

This- estimable man at present holds a most en- 
viable situation. After a long life, devoted, with the 
most generous disinterestedness, to the common 
good, and with the greatest activity, to the public 
welfare, he has retired from the troubles of politics, 
and the business of party strife, into the’shades of 
private life, where he enjoys the consolations, peace- 
ful as his own mind and refreshing as his own cha- 
rity, which ever result froma well-spent life. Some 
months ago, Mr. Van Rensselaer signified his wish 
not again to serve as a member of congress, but so 
anxious were his constituents that he should not re- 
tire, and so strenuous were they in their solicitations 
for him to consent that his name should once more 
be used, that he partially assented to their desires. 
While in uncertainty whether to consult his own 
wishes, or yield to the earnest and honest entreaties 
of his friends, his health became affected, and for- 
bade his acceptance of a place, the labour of which 
might increase his infirmity, and to which he might 
not be able to give that attention which its impor- 
tance deserves, 

But, though Mr. Van Rensselaer has retired, or 
will soon retire, from public offices, he yet continues 
his care and attention to internal improvements, 
education, and science, to the advancement of which 
he has, with a generosity and nobility of soul, seldom 
found in man, so largely, so actively, and so effi. 
ciently contributed, and which will ever secure to 
him public gratitude and private esteem. Of him, 
it may be said—The flowers which bloom on his 
grave will be watered with the tears of virtue, and 
the hand of patriotism will raise his monument. 
[Albany Daily Adv, 


* This means a manor boy to lead the oxen, besides 








“The Treasurer reported that there was a balance 





the ploughman. 
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TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has finished on hand, Wheat Fans on 
the Scotch principle improved, end warranted equal to 
any that can be procured in the city; Patent Cylindri- 
cal, and Common Straw Cutters; a full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Improved Ploughs, and Improved Bar- 
share Ploughs; Patent-Corn Shellers; Harrows: va- 
rious Cultivators for Corn, Tobacco, eh Hebei 
Patent Vertical Wool Spinners; Shovel “and *Substra. 
tum Ploughs, and Swingle Trees; Cast-stee) Axes, Mat- 
tocks, Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oi) Stones 
&e.; Cast-iron Plough Points and Heel Pieces, for Da. 
vis’ ploughs, always on hand to supply those that may 
want. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 Pratt-st., Baltimore, 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchanis and Planters’ Agents, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 «8.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red spap- 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 68.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Fiovur—white wheat family, $9.0 a 10.00—superfine 
Howard-st. 8.25 a 8.50; city mills, 8.00 a 8.25; Susque- 
hanna, none—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Gram, best 
red wheat, 1.75 a 1.85—best white wheat, 1.90 a 2.00— 
ordinary to good, 1.70 a 1.85--Corn, old, .48 a .50— 
new corn, in the ear, 1.75 a 2.00—Rye, bushel, .50 @.52 
—Oarts, .22 a .24—Beans, .75 a 1.00—Peas, .504 .6 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 1.754 25—onde 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerné3%} 
a .50 lb,—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLaxseeED, .75 a .80—Cor- 
Ton, Va. .9 a:10—Lou. .13 a .J4—Alabama, .10 4.11 
Mississippi .11 @ .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia .9a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist pf. .25 a.26—bbls. .26 
a .28—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 a .16—Wwash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
.30—full do. .80 4.50, accord’g to qual.—_Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. }, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.26 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26: a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 @ 3$.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 4.50. 


Marketinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pears, per 
peck, .25 a .37; Butter, per Ib. .25 a 313; Eggs, dozen, 
-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .40; Sweet, do. .50; Chick- 
ens, per dozen, 2.00 42.25; Ducks, per doz. 2.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, Ib. .8 a.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
.6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, per Ib. .10; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .50; Turnips, bush. .60; 
Partridges, .8 each; Canvass-back Ducks, 1.00 a 1.25; 
prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 








ANSWERS ro some or THE QUERIES, 
Drawn up, chiefly, by Mr. Jacos,a gentleman 
known to European agriculturists,as the author of 
a report to. thé British House of Commons, on the 
price of grain in the different countries of Europe, 
and insertedbig.the American Farmer of 4th Janu- 
ary, 1828, at instance of Captain Basil Hall, 
of the Royal Navy, then travelling through Ame- 
rica. 
By Carvin Jones, of North Carolina. 
(Concluded from p. 266.) 
To Carr. Basit Hatt, R. N. . 


Query 68.: Horses. [Of what description are the 
horses «employed in agriculture?] Our horses 
have generally more or less of the Arabian or 
English bMijd, from importations to this state, 
directly, but™moré generally through Virginia. I 
know of no distinction of breeds for different uses. 
Our best plough and cart horses are of the racing 
blood; and though a-horse may be sorry enough in 
appearance, as ours often are, owing to hard labour 
and bad raising, yet if Janus blood can be traced 
in his veins, we: are sure of finding a spirited, ner- 
vous, enduring animal, fit for all service. We have, 
it is true, a cold blood strain, nearly extinct how- 
ever, from I know not what source, that has gouty 
legs, long mane, and stupid eyes, that can scarcely 
be flogged into motion in a plough, but yet is pretty 
gure to run away witha gig. They have no gene- 
rous qualities in their tempers, and few valuable 
ones in their physical powers. Forty or fifty years 
ago wild horses were common in some of the low 
counties; but they are unknown now, except on the 
banks, and there they are not numerous. ‘These 
last [ have ridden. ‘They are very small, mettle- 
some, and hardy; are caught and tamed in the 
spring, when poor, at about three or four years old. 
They are not much used on the banks, where no- 
thing beyond gardens are cullivated; and on the 
main are purchased rather as curiosities on account 
of their diminutive size. But the best horses are 
gradually giving place to mules and oxen for farm- 
ing purposes. 

Query,71. Labour of horses. [How many hours 
in the day can horses work at field labour?] Horses 
are usually worked in the plough from half an hour 
before sunrise to half an hour after sunset, with an 


_ intermission of two hours at mid-day. This, at the 


season in which I write, is twelve hours and a half 
labour; but they are allowed two days rest in the 
week, and even with this indulgence, they become 
poor by the time the last work is given to the corn 
and cotton crops in July. Mules can perform this 
labour without intermission, and without losing 
flesh. 

Queries 73 and 74. Mules. [Are asses employed 
in field labour, or as beasts of burden? Are mules 
bred to any extent, and are they used as beasts of 
burden?] ‘These animals are becoming favourites 
with our planters. We originally obtained them 
from the north; but we now raise them in consi- 
derable numbers, and they are thought to be har- 
dier than those from a colder climate. Our best 
mules are from blooded mares. They are common- 
ly put to work at two years old, and sometimes as 
early as one year: but both are too soon, as this 
premature labour stints their growth, stiffens their 
joints, and makes them, as they become old, slow 
in their movements. They are easily broke to la- 
bour, and if kindly treated, are very docile; but 
they are sensible of ill usage, and apt to requite it. 
They can endure heat and fatigue better than 
horses; are more true to the draft, and less liable to 
diseases. They live also to a greater age; cost less 
in the raising; require only two thirds the food 
when at labour; and when turned out to range, can 
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live and fatten where horses ‘would starve and die. 
Mules will probably not soon so far overcome po- 
pular prejudices as to become favourites for the 
saddle. ‘Though their ears are long and their tails 
ugly, they have, notwithstanding, the merit of firm, 
steady legs, that never trip or falter; and a smooth 
gait, that carries one very safely and pleasantly 
along. In a gig or carriage, if not stiffened by too 
much early service in the plough or wagon, they 
travel with surprising speed, and outstrip our best 
horses. Commodore Jones is entitled to gratitude 
for having captured a British vessel or two during 
the late war, but he deserves as much from his 
country for having brought into it a Mediterranean 
Jack, now owned in Tarborough, whose progeny 
bid fair to be worth more to North Carolina than 
half a dozen frigates. 

Query 75. Slaves and slave labour. [Are the lands 
cultivated with slaves?] The money-value of a 
field male slave, in his prime, say from 18 to 80 
years of age, is now about 350 dollars, and that of 
a woman 250 dollars. At forced sales, and they 
have lately been somewhat too numerous, both 
have sold for less; and even these prices would not 
be maintained by home demand, but are rather 
kept up by speculators, who occasionally purchase 
for the Alabama and Louisiana markets; and Iam not 
sure they can be quoted as true a few weeks hence. 
They have been depreciating ever since we obtain- 
ed war prices. Before the war, and before the 
establishment of banks, negro boys often sold by 
weight, and, as we then reckoned Virginia money, 
the rule was, pound for pound. These are about 
the prices now. 

The hire of prime field hands is from 25 to 40 
dollars a year, varying somewhat with supply and 
demand, and with the uses for which they are 
wanted. I cannot speak of the average of the 
whole state, as employments vary in different parts 
of it, according as the corn, cotton or tobacco cul- 
ture prevails; and also the making of tar and tur- 
pentine and preparing lumber. These last and the 
vicinity of our few manufactories of iron and cot- 
ton, by abstracting labour from agriculture, and 
putting money into circulation, increase somewhat 
the prices and demand of both agricultural labour 
and products. After all, I think 334 dollars may 
be considered as the average hire. ‘These hire- 
lings are nearly all the property of orphans; and 
the law provides, they shall be annually disposed of 
in this manner. The hiring is to the highest bid- 
der, and usually takes between Christmas and the 
5th of January. 

Slave labour is more valuable than free labour. 
The white cannot endure heat and labour so well 
as the negro. In general, white labour, for agri- 
cultural purposes, is not desired. It is more ex- 
pensive in the hire; more troublesome and costly 
in the maintenance; and much less steady and effi- 
cient in the application. As to the free negroes, 
they are a degraded race, below the slaves in all 
those qualities which procure happiness for them- 
selves or produce usefulness to the community.— 
The price, of their labour depends on merit and 
qualifications, for some of them have good habits, 
but the best is lower than that of slaves. A slave 
can be well and plentifully fed for twenty-five dol- 
lars a year, and clothed for 15 dollars. 

Query 98. Improvements. [What progress has 
been made, or is now making, to improve the modes 
of cultivation?! The changing of our old modes 
of culture, and long established habits of economy, 
seem never to have been thought of, until the pub- 
lication of Taylor’s Arator, twenty years ago. If 
this work led few to follow its precepts, it at least 
produced thinking and inquiry. Agricultural works 
are now sought for: the American Farmer is exten- 
sively circulated and read; one of our citizens, 
George W. Jeffreys, Esq-, has published at the 


Georgical essays, under the title of “Agricola;” a 
State Board and a few subordinate county societies 
of Agriculture have been lately formed, which the 
State has endowed with funds; and a small sum‘s 
allowed to the chemical professor of the Universi-. 
ty, to enable him to make annual explorations of 
the State, during the summer vacations, on the 
ology of which he makes regular reports to the 
Board of Internal Improvements. In practice, the 
results have not, as yet, been either numerous or 
brilliant. In places, but “few and far between,” 
are seen the drill culture of corn; deep and hori- 
zontal ploughing; something like a rotation of crops; 
the substitution of oxen and mules for horses; wheat 
in place of tobacco, and improved implements— 
and I will particularly mention, as it may be the 
means of extending its usefulness, that the best 
plough I have seen, or that I believe has been seen 
by any one else, is the Roanoke plough, invented by 
David Clarke, and improved by Jacob Gordon. 

Query 99. Improvement of live stock, (Has mach 
attention been paid to improve the several descrip- 
tions of the live stock, by crossing the breeds? What 
are the best American publications on these different 
subjects?] Some few partial attempts have been 
made to improve our cattle by introducing forei 
breeds; but [ think without success. Males of a 
large size have been brought from the north, which, 
with our small woods-raised cattle, have produced 
a race with high bony forms, and narrow com- 
pressed chests, that are said not to be thrifty and 
hardy. Our cattle are probably fitted to our situa- 
tion. That they are greatly inferior to the En 
breeds, with English or northern keep, there is no 
question: but before we improve our breeds, we 
must improve pur food and habits; and after all, [ 
suspect we must substitute, and not cross, unless in 
crossing we reverse the usual order. here is 
some difficulty altendant on the introduction of cat- 
tle from abroad, on account of the diseases to which 
they are liable,and which they are supposed to 
disseminate anng our own stock. Our state has 
a ldw against the driving of cattle from the part of 
the country producing the long-leaved pine, to that 
producing the short-leaved, (which is nearly the 
line dividing the low from the hilly country,) and 
vice versa, between the first of April and the first 
of November in each and every year; and from 
South Carolina and Georgia they are prohibited in- 
troduction into both those regions during that pe- 
riod. Cattle from the north must at all times be 
accompanied with bills of health. 

Query 103. Banks. (Whether the banking sys- 
tem is now in a satisfactory state, and the notes of 
all the different banks readily exchat for me- 
tallic money at par? What are the ®est publica- 
tions in America on. banking?] There are three 
banks in the state, to wit: the. State Bank, with a 
capital of sixteen hundred thousand dollars; and 
the Newbern Bank, and the Bank of Cape Fear, 
with capitals of eight hundred thousand. dollars 
each. The state is interested to the amount of 
about one-eighth of the capital stock in each of the 
banks, and has its proportionate share of the direc- 
tion. The State Bank was established chiefly with 
a view to absorb and take out of circulation about 
half a million of paper money, of state issue, which 
proved an impolitic measure; and the operations of 
the banks since have also had an unfavourable ef 
fect upon our proepenty The blame attaches, not 
to the management of the institutions, but to the na- 
ture of the institutions themselves; to the location of 
many of their branches in the interior, amidst a po- 
pulation purely agricultural; and to their immediate 
operations and effects upon those who ought to have 
had no concern* with ing transactions. Our 
farmers became de to the banks to a great 
amount, where they paid an interest of more than 





press of Mr. Gales, in Raleigh, an excellent book of 


six per cent., while their capital employed in agri 
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ought to have been foreseen. In consequence of 

ie payments having been sometimes suspended, 
the notes of all the banks (for they are of equal 
credit, and their solvency is not doubted,) are now 
three per cent. below par at home, and six in the 
northern cities. One of the banks lately took into 
consideration the expediency of surrendering its 
charter and winding up its business; but the mea- 
sure was not adopted. 

105. Marriages, births, deaths. (Registers 
of mortality, whether in towns or country, particu- 
larly in the latter? Proportions of births to marriages 
in the registers; and further, prolificness of married 
women, or the number of births which married 
women have had during the period of their child- 
bearing?) No registers are kept, and the enly very 
partial one | am able to offer was made at our seat 
of goveroment some years ago, when it contained 
less than half its present population, and may be 
of no value now. In the two years 1815 and 1816, 
(the last two months of 1816 not included,) Raleigh 
made the following exhibit: Whites—marriages, 
18; births, $2; deaths, 14. Slaves—births, 25; deaths, 
20. Free blacks—births, 2; deaths, none. ‘The po- 
pulation, Oct. 30, 1816, was, Heads of families— 
males, 150; do. females, 26—Total families, 176. 
Males, 565; females, 396; foreign students of the 
academy, 112, transient persons, $0; prisoners in 
jail,7; male slaves, 321; female do.343. Free per- 
sons of —males, 27; do. females, 42—Total 
population of Raleigh, 1863. 

have thas briefly considered such of the que- 
ries as { deemed myself competent to notice. If in 
these statements and remarks, I shall have in any 
degree answered the wishes of the liberal traveller 
who hus lately visited our shores; if I shall have 
shown the respect due from Americans to the son 
of the patron and friend of our lamented Ledyard; 
or, if I shall have rendered an acceptable service 
to the distinguished economist at whose instance 
most of the queries were propounded, I shall be 
satisfied with the imperfect manner in which I have 
employed a little of the leisure that is rarely afford- 
ed me. CALVIN JONES. 

Wake Forest, NV. C., June 20, 1828. 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
OF REARING HORSES. 
(Continued from p. 258.) 

Rearing includes the treatment of the foal till it is 

to work, or to be put in training for use, and also 
the treatment of the mother till she has weaned her 
foal. 

In regard to the treatment of the mare till she has 
weaned her in England, and in the improved 
parts of Scotland, a mare, after having foaled, is 
turned, together with the foal, into a pasture field; 
and is allowed two or three weeks’ rest before she 
is again worked, either in plough or cart; the foal 
being allowed to suckle at pleasure during the time. 
After having had a few weeks’ rest, she is again 
worked in the usual manner; the foal being com- 
monly shut up in a house during the hours of work- 
ing. In Yorkshire, some farmers are particularly 
careful not to allow the mare to go near the foal, 
after her return from labour, till her udder has 
been bathed with cold water, and not till most of 
the milk is drawn from it. These precautions are 
used with a view of preventing any bad conse- 
quences from the foal’s receiving over-heated milk. 
Another practice, and which is superior to the 
above, is also common in Yorkshire, and in many 
parts of Scotland: after the foal is a few weeks old, 
and bas acquired strength and agility enough to 
follow its mother, it is allowed to attend her in the 
field during the hours of labour, and to suckle oc- 
casionally. By this means, not only does the foal 
receive sufficient exercise; nor can any prejudicial 





effect happen from the overheated state of the milk, 


as the foal is allowed to draw it off repeatedly, and 
at short intervals; but the little animal becomes 
hardy, and loses all timidity, and afterwards re- 

uires less breaking; these may be considered as 
the me modes of management in those parts of 
the kingdom mentioned above, during the period 
while the foal is allowed to suckle its dam, which is 
usually six months; that is, from the time of foaling 
till Michaelmas, which is the period at which foals 
are generally weaned, or prevented from sucking. 
Breeding mares are evidently unable to endure the 
fatigue of constant labour, for some months before 
and after parturition: this had led a few farmers to 
rear foals upon cow milk; but the practice is nei- 
ther common nor likely ever to become so: and as 
it is a philosophical fact, well established, that all 
animals partake, in some measure, of the nature of 
their foster parent, so there is great reason to fear 
this practice would prove injurious to foals so rear- 
ed. 

In weaning the foal at the end of six or seven 
months, great care should be taken to keep the mare 
and foal from the hearing of each other, that neither 
may fret or pine after the other. The best method 
will be to confine the foal in a small stable by itself, 
which should be furnished with a rack and manger, 
where it may be fed with clean shaken hay, and 
clean sifted oats, bruised a little in a mill, or chop- 
ped carrots, or boiled potatoes. With this manage- 
ment, he will quickly forget his dam, and become 
gentle and familiarized to his keeper, and in fair 
weather may be suffered to exercise himself in a 
pasture adjoining to the stable; but this should be 
only for a little while in the middle part of a sunny 
day; the tenderness of the young animal rendering 
it dangerous to keep him out in the night. 

The treatment of weaned foals in England, is to 
put them immediately into a good fresh pasture, 
where they remain as long as the winter continues 
moderate. On the approach of winter, they are 
fed with a sufficient quantity of hay, placed in a 
stable or hovel, erected in the field for the purpose, 
and into which they have free access at all times, 
The next summer they are put into other pastures, 
commonly the most indifferent on the farm, where 
they remain till the beginning of the following win- 
ter, when they are either allowed to range in the 
pasture fields, or brought home to the straw yard. 
The inclemency of the winter in Scotland, and the 
great falls of snow which generally take place, ren- 
der it necessary always to house the foals there 
during that season. 

During the first winter foals are fed on hay with 
a little corn, but should not be constantly confined 
to the stable; for even when there is nothing to be 
got on the fields, it is much in their favour to be 
allowed exercise out of doors. A considerable pro- 
portion of succulent food, such as potatoes, carrots 
and Swedish turnips, (oil cake has been recom- 
mended,) should be given them through the next 
winter, and bean and peas meal has been advanta- 
geously substituted for oats, which, if allowed ina 
considerable quantity, are injurious to the thriving 
of the young animal, from their heating and astrin- 
gent nature. 

During the following summer, their pasture de- 
pends upon the circumstances of the farms on 
which they are reared. In the second winter, they 
are fed in much the same manner as in the first, 
except that straw may be given for some months 
instead of hay; and in the third winter, they have 
a greater allowance of corn, as they are frequently 
worked at the harrows in the ensuing spring. (Gene- 
ral Report of Scotland, v. iii-,p. 183.) When about 
three years old, the author of the \Vew Farmer's Ca- 
lendar advises foals to be fed all winter with a little 
corn twice a day, or carrots, with hay, oat straw, 
&c., allowing a well littered shed, or warm straw 
yard, Colts fed at home with green meat, cut dur- 


mon, or elsewhere, for exercise. Yearlings to be 
carefully kept separate from the milch mares. 

The time for gelding colts is usually the same in 
both parts of the kingdom, which is, when they are 
about a year old; although, in Yorkshire, this ope- 
ration is frequently suspended till the spring of the 
second year, especially when it is intended to keep — 
them on hand, and without employing them in la- 
bour till the following season. Parkinson disap- 
proves of delaying this operation # long, and re- 
commends twitching the colts, a practice well known 
to the ram-breeders, any time after a week old, or 
as soon after as the testicles are come down; and 
this method, be says, he has followed himself, with 
great success. (Parkinson on Live Stock, vol. ii., p, 
74.) Blaine’s remarks on the subject of castration 
appear worthy of notice: he says, when the breed 
is particularly good, and many considerable expec- 
tations are formed on the colt, it is always prudent 
to wait till twelve months; at this pera if his fore 
parts are correspondent with his hindé?, proceed to 
castrate; but if he be not sufficiently well up before, 
or his neck be too long and thin, and his shoulders 
spare, he will assuredly improve by being allowed 
to remain whole six or eight months longer. Ano- 
ther writer suggests for experiment, the spaying of 
mares, thinking they would work better, and have 
more wind than geldings. (Marshal’s Yorkshire, vol. 
ii, p. 169.) But he does not appear to have been 
aware that this is by no means a new experiment: 
for Tusser, who wrote in 1562, speaks of gelding 
fillies as a common practice at that period. The 
main objection to this operation is not that brood 
mares would become scarce, as he supposes, but 
that, by incapacitating them from breeding in case 
of accident, and in old age, the loss in this expen- 
sive species of live stock would be greatly enhane- 
ed. An old or Jame mare would then be as worth- 
less as an old or lame gelding is at present. 

The rearing of horses is carried on in some places 
in so systematical a manner, as to combine the pro- 
fit arising from the advance in the age of the ani- 
mals, with that of a moderate degree of labour, be- 
fore they are fit for the purposes to which they are 
ultimately destined. In the ordinary practice of 
the midland counties, the breeders sell them while 
yearlings, or perhaps when foals, namely, at six or 
eighteen months old, but most generally the latter. 
They are mostly bought up by the graziers of Lei- 
cestershire, and the other grazing parts of that dis- 
trict, where they are grown among the grazing 
stock until the autumn following. At, two years 
and a half old, they are bought up by the arable 
farmers, or dealers of Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, and other westefn counties, when they 
are broken into harness, and worked till they are 
five, or more generally, six years old. At this age 
the dealers buy them up again to be sent to Lon- 
don, where they are finally purchased for drays, 
carts, wagons, coaches, the army, or any other pur- 
pose for which they are found fit. (Marshal's Eco- 
nomy of the Midland counties, vol. i., p. $11.) 

In the west of Scotland, a similar mode of trans- 
ferring horses from hand to hand, is common. The 
farmers of Ayrshire, and the counties adjacent, 
who generally grow corn on not more than one- 
fourth, or at the most, one-third of their arable 
land, and occupy the remainder with a dairy stock, 
purchase young horses at the fair of Lanark and 
Carnwath, before mentioned; work them at the 
harrows in the following spring when below two 
years old; put them to the plough next winter, at 
the age of two and a half, and continue to work 
them gently till they are five years old, when they 
are sold again at the Rutherglen and Glasgow mar- 
kets at a great advance of price, to dealers and far- 
mers from the south-eastern counties, A consi- 
derable number of horses, however, are now bred 
in the Lothians, Berwickshire, and Roxburghshire, 





ing summer, should have a daily range on a com- 
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fitable to them, even upon good arable ground; but 
many farmers of these counties, instead of breeding, 
still prefer purchasing two and a half or three and 
a half year old colts,at the markets in the west coun- 
try, or at Newcastle fair, in October; they buy in a 
certain number yearly, and sell an equal number of 
their work horses before they are so old as to lose 
much of their value, so that their stock is kept up 
without any other loss than such as arises from ac- 
cidents; and the greater price received for the 
horses they sell,is often sufficient to cover any such 
loss. (General Report of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 182.) 





GOOD FARMING. 


J. L. Boylston, Esq., of Princeton, in this state, 
bas raised this year from three and a half acres, 
and twenty-eight roods of ground, two hundred and 
twenty-six bushels of corn, averaging 614 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre; and also, on the same land, 
50 cart loads of pumpkins, and 120 bushels of tur- 
nips. Who can beat this in Massachusetts. 

[Boston Palladium. 





CATTLE SHOWS. 


Notice of the one held on the 16th October, 1828, in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. 


[From a friend, to whose enterprise and great 


received the Washington “Republican,” contain- 
ing an account of a brilliant display of the in- 
dustry and flourishing prospects of his agricultural 
fellow citizens, on the day above mentioned. Of 
the show in general, not having room for the de- 
tails, we may quote the very judicious review of 
the Committee appointed to make a general survey 
of the exhibition; and, for the present, the inte- 
resting report on the live weight of a number of 
cattle, tefted by the scales. 

The balance of the account by the reviewing Com- 
mittee, with, perhaps, some striking items from the 
particular reports, will be given in our next. 

It gives us particular pleasure to see how empha- 
tically the general Committee testify, that “expert- 
ence demonstrates more clearly, every year, the superi- 
ority of those crossed with the pure blooded horse of 
England, for every purpose except the road-team, and 
even there (when size can be obtained,) their superi- 
orily is acknowledged.””} 


- REPORT 

To the President and Directors of the Washington So- 
ciety for the promotion of Agriculture and Domestic 
Manufactures. 
The committee, appointed to prepare a brief no- 
tice of the various objects of interest and utility 
which were exhibited at the late annual show, beg 
leave to Report, 
That not having been previously charged with the 
duty now imposed upon them, their examinations 
were not so particular and minute as to enable them 
now to present details which would be highly satis- 
factory. Many objects no doubt escaped their ob- 
servation; nor can they on any, pretend to be so full 
in their descriptions as in other circumstances would 
be desirable. One thing they think was obvious, 
not only to themselves, but to the great concourse of 
male and female spectators who were assembled, 
viz: the increased and increasing importance of such 
societies, which, sanctioned by law, and supported by 
public opinion and encouragement, are calculated 
to draw forth the abundant resources of wealth and 
prosperity with which nature has stored our happy 


country, and which the ingenuity and industry of 


our citizens are fully capable of improving to the 
utmost advantage. 

The truth of this remark will be sustained (we 
think) by the experience of those who have been in 


the habit of attending our annual exhibitions. The 


last show, although in some respects perhaps, not 
surpassing those previous, yet in the aggregate it is 
conceived, indicated a progressive movement. 

Tue Sraucions on the ground were about 30, but 
several of those should never have been shown for pre- 
miums. Your committee were much gratified howev- 
erin noticing a number of horses of a very different 
description, combining the desirable oe of fi- 
gure, strength, and action, nor can we let this oppor- 
tunity pass without calling the attention of our far- 


this highly useful animal. Experience demonstrates 
more clearly every year the superiority of those 
crossed with the pure blooded horse of England, for 
every purpose except the road team; and even 
there, (when size can be obtained) their superiority 
is acknowledged. 

Tue Broop Mares were not so numerous as on 
former occasions: and although many of those pre- 
sent were very fine, yet we must say that the exhibi- 
tion did not come up to our expectation.—Of the 
Two YEAR OLD—YEARLING AND SPRING CoLTs,a 


animals, and show most conclusively (what has been 
already remarked) the advantage to be derived from 
a cross of our large mares, with the full blooded 
horse, 
The whole number of Horses, Mares, and Colts 
on the ground was between 90 and 100. 
Mr. Walter Craig exhibited a fine Jenny anda 
very promising young Jack, which attracted much 
attention, none having been exhibited at any of our 
former exhibitions. As they were not entered for 
premium, they did not come immediately under the 
cognizance of the appropriate committee. 
If we were in some measure disappointed in the 
exhibition of horses, we were amply compensated 
by an examination of the pens and enclosures well 
filled with about 100 head of 
Hornep Carttie, many of which would do hon- 
or to any exhibition in our country. It was admit- 
ted by every spectator, that in no department of Ag- 
ricultural pursuit has so rapid and visible an im- 
provement been attained. The beauty of form and 
extraordinary weight of young cattle excited univer- 
sal admiration. It is perhaps worthy of remark (in 
order to show what may be done, even by the in- 
troduction of one fine animal) that every Bull on the 
ground, except two, were descendants of Mr. Reed’s 
**Nonsuch,” of the improved short horn breed. A con- 
siderable number of working oxen and fat cattle was 
exhibited, highly creditable to the county, and show- 
ing that they had not been neglected by their own- 
ers. 

Tue Merino SHEEP, were not so numerous as 
we expected, but all ofa superior quality; and whilst 
we complain that so few were shown we must ex- 
press the belief that the specimens of wool from 
them were equal to any Saxony we have ever seen. 
We are confident the number will be made up next 
year; for we know no county in the state can excel 
ours in this highly important branch of husbandry. 

Tue Hoes, were also deficient in number, but 
like the sheep, showed a great improvement iu qual- 
ity. ‘The Bedford breed, lately introduced intu this 
country, are rapidly spreading, and as rapidly im- 
proving our stock. Their docility, early maturity, 
and great propensity to fatten, render them an im- 
portant acquisition to the judicious farmer. 

Wereat or Carte. 

The following is a statement of the weight of the 
cattle, weighed at the Cattle Show on the 16th inst. 
all except Mr. Burgan’s bull, the oxen, and Mr. 


ed Short Horned stock, 

A. Reed, Red Cow  - - - - - 
Do do - - - - - 
Do Spotted do ° ° - - 
Do “Nonsuch” Bull - - - 





mers to the importance of improving the breed of| J. Stockton, Yoke Uxen 5 yr. old - 


considerable number promise to make very valuable| James Burgan, Bull, Sy.Smold - — - 


A. Reed, Dun Heifer, 3 yr. and 6 m. old 9964 


Do Red do 2yr.and2m.old- 1008 
Do do do lyr.and8m.old - 840 
Do do do 1 yr. and 6 m. old - 840 
Do Bull, lyr.and4m.old - 850 
Do Calf, 6 m. and 7 ds old - 560 
Do do 7 m. old - - 558 
Do do 5 m. 2 ds. old - 508 
Do do - 6 m. 22 ds. old - 474 
R. Lattimer, Bull, 1 yr. and 8 mo. old 1064 
2968 

Deniel Leet, do do 6 yr. old - .= ° Bas 
Moses Bell, do do 5yr. old - - $072 
Do do Bull, lyr.old - - 1008 
Joseph Aiken do 1 yr. 3 m. old - - 1962 
Robert Moore, do 2 yr. 6 m. old - 1460 
A. Wier, do 2 years old - + 1844 
Do do do calf 8 m. old - 558 
Do do Yoke Oxen, 8 yr. old - - 2688 
Do do do Steers,Syr.old - 2408 
Thomas Porter, Bull, Syr. old- - 1708 
J. & J. Strain, Bull Calf,2 yr. old - 1148 
1708 

LS _______§_§g 


HORTICULTURE. 





(From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. ) 
CULTURE OF SILK. 


Report to the American Institute, on the causes which 
have retarded the progress of the culture of Silt in 
the United States,and on the means of promoting 
the same, &c. as requested by their resolution of 17th 
September, 1828. 


Mr. President—From an official document, as 
transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, February last, it is ascertained that King 
James I. in the year 1623, gave his ministers posi- 
tive orders to direct the attention of the settlers in 
Virginia to the culture of silk, and to supply them 
forthwith with worm eggs, with mulberry and with 
printed instructions; He wished also that this eul- 
ture might be preferred to that of Tobacco, and 
make up for the complete failure which had been 
experienced in propagating the same in England. 
The royal command having been duiy communi- 
cated to the Governor and Council of Virginia, the 
colonial Assembly passed a general act in execution 
thereto. It was not much attended to however, and 
not until 1656, when the legislature enacted a pen- 
alty of 10 pounds of tobacco upon any one who had 
failed to plant 10 mulberry trees for every acre of 
land in his possession. The following bounties or 
premiums were also provided: to wit, 4000 p. T. to 
a colonist who would pursue the culture and the 
trade of silk—and 10,000 D. to any one who could 
export 2001. sterling worth of raw silk in one year. 

‘These rewards and fines were not faithfully grant- 
ed nor exacted, some were altered or repealed .at 
different periods of time. We are not iniormed of 
the real causes that induced a relaxation of the 
adopted pian, nor of its proportionate success or 
failure, except that king Charles II. had used some 
silk garment from Virginia, and that in the year 
1664, a colonist member of their legislature had 
claimed a bounty for having pleated 700,000 mul- 
berry trees on his Jand. , 

From the Document above stated, we are also in- 
formed that in the year 1732, the culture of silk 
was pursued with great spirit in the settlements of 
Georgia, under both royal and colonial regulations; 
namely, by the grant of land, for the planting of 
mulberry trees upon every ten acres, when cleared, 


Reed's three first cows on the list, are of the improv-| and ten years after cultivation. ‘This novel means 
Weight.| of economical and agricultural industry, sv far pro- 
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1400] parcel of reeled silk was transmitted to the mother 
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gressed, that within two years of the above date, a 
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filature house was elected at Savannah, by order of 
Trustees, and rebuilt seven years after, because it 
had been consumed by fire. ‘The domestic pursuit 
appears to have been so far maintained there, that 
in the year 1790, after the Revolution, a small quan- 
tity of silk was brought into Savannah, from the up- 

r lands, to be sold for exportation, and was dispos- 
ed of at the price of from 18 to 20 shillings per 

und. 

We can nearly say as much of the zeal manifest- 
ed in South Carolina, where the same measures 
made some progress and impression upon the in- 
habitants. ‘The silk culture was so far countenan- 
ced by the wealthiest of the commonwealth, that 
they rendered it fashionable among the principal 
ladies and families of the capital. From Charles- 
ton, yearly exportations of raw silk were made for 
the English manufactures. Presents, also, of com- 

lete dresses of the colonial silk, were made to the 

rincess of Wales, and to Lord Chesterfield. ‘The 
price of this American produce happened to be 
enbanced to that of the best quality. 

Whether the successive attempts of the Mother 
Country to establish the culture of silk in different 
colonies were directed by the choice of climate, at 
first temperate enough, then southerly, and after- 
wards more northerly; or whether that government 
were impelled by different motives in their succes- 
sive efforts of placing colonies, in that great under- 
taking, we have no means to ascertain. But it is 
not without surprise, that we find the great colony of 
Pennsylvania called at so late a period as 1771, to the 
benefit of this improvement of territorial and manu- 
facturing industry. It was principally commenced 
there by the help of their colonial agent in England, 
Benjamin Franklin, who procured the best materials 
for instruction, and machinery for various manufac- 
turing processes. He directed, also, wholesome re- 
gulations to forward the general adoption and prac- 
tical art of the culture throughout the country— 
among which, one was, a company or society, that 
by the help of legislative provision, could form 
and maintain a stock capital, for the purchase and 
sale of raw material, reverting the profits, in ba- 
lance, tc the extension of domestic manufacture. A 
Public Filature was consequently devised, built up, 
and assorted. If so much could be done within a 
few years, we are the more compelled to regret the 
adverse circumstances attending the revolutionary 
war, which had thus put an end to the méasures and 
emulation of this most industrious community. We 
have no data that could enable us to make an esti- 
mate of the proportionate success that had already 
been obtained. An important experiment, had how- 
ever, been made, and remains authoritative, and 
should be attended to by our future silk culturists in 
cases of untimely want of the white mulberry 
leaves: it is, to feed the worms with the leaves of 
the native mulberry, which, probably may bud much 
seoner in the spring, than the exotic trees can be 
be ready to be plucked. This historical summary 
of the culture of silk in this part of the world, since 
its first introduction until the war for independence, 
embraces a period of one hundred and forty-three 
years, from which very important inferences will ob- 
viously assist us in the subject we are now investi- 


gating. 

At the awful perigd which tried men’s souls, and 
universally compelled the inhabitants of these thir- 
teen provinces to disregard their agricultural pur- 
suits, and other personal interests, it could not be 
expected that any of the energetic measures which 
had been taken, could be peaceably continued; 
nay, that they could even be usefully remembered, 
and resumed. The document above cited, tells us, 
however, that the silk culturists of Connecticut, af- 
ter their political struggle was over, gradually enter- 
ed into their habitual industry, and that some efforts 
were attempted in other states,even in Kentucky, 
aad also in some of the upper counties of the state 


of New York. We learn further, that no section 
of the Union has been so prompt in reviving the 
culture, than our neighbour on the other side of the 
Sound, and to whom the more credit is due, that they 
did never receive any help from their fellow-citi- 
zens, nor from England. Yet, certain facts have 
been stated and circulated, respecting their accurate 
knowledge of the art of silk growers, and remarka- 
bly so in three different counties. These we would 
wish to have seen more accurately defined. ‘The 
friends of the country and of the prosperity of its 
inhabitants ina particular kind of culture, must and 
can understand very well, that exaggerated reports 
on the subject, would ultimately deprive their au- 
thors and supporters of such a share of encourage- 
ment, confidence and credit, as they may really be 
in want for farther progress. We never could as- 
certain what quantity of silk, raw, reeled or orga- 
zine, could be manufactured at home. in Connecticut, 
and what part of the manufacturing machinery is in 
use among them, besides the domestic small and 
large wheel. From Mansfield we know that the 
largest quantity of sewing and twisted silk is ob- 
tained, but all exaggerated reports, contrary not- 
withstanding, we have by fair calculation ascertain- 
ed that the whole could not exceed a quantity of 3 
or 400 pounds of reeled silk. Considering every 
thing and circumstance which have been adverse in 
that state, we have reason to admire the intelligence 
and perseverance of those culturists, we will say 
farther that if they and those of Pennsylvania had 
been in former years the subject of as much care as 
the Southern settlements had anciently been, the 
culture of silk would certainly be there more flour- 
ishing,and in command of materials sufficient at 
least for exportation, or for home consumption. 

Such are the remarkable facts which we thought 
necessary to assemble and condense within a chro- 
nological history of the silk of the United States, 
embracing to this day a period of nearly two cen- 
turies, and from it we will now be able to draw the 
following conclusion. 

1. At no period of that long succession of years 
there has been any cause to complain of the seasons 
or climate, of defects or of the quality of land, un- 
favourable to the growth of the mulberry tree, much 
less of any congenial difficulty in raising the silk 
worm, or of finding any imperfection or degeneracy 
in the quality of American silk. 

2. That when measures were urged by the Royal 
and Colonial Government, to compel planters in 
Virginia to adopt the culture of silk, it had been in- 
timated to them that this should be preferred to to- 
bacco, “which brings with it many disorders and in- 
conveniences.” Whatever might then have been 
the situation of the colony, it nevertheless appears 
that the subject was not at all or very little attend- 
ed to until thirty-three years after, which proves 
that there was some dislike of this undertaking 
on the part of the colonists; and after effectual 
measures were at last adopted, the same were soon 
relaxed, repealed, and at last suspended or aban- 
doned at the very time in which a colonist, a mem- 
ber of the legislature, could claim the premium for 
having planted 70,000 mulberry trees on his own 
lands. Such circumstances indicate, therefore, that 
from some motive, and probably from the inability 
of black slaves to understand, or to attend the 
services and cares of the culture of silk, it was not 
found to be of sufficient interest, and was willingly 
dropped by the generality of planters. 

$. Had there not, been some very cogent and ad- 
verse cause against the success of this culture in 
Virginia, we would not find it so long forgotten or 
unattended in two neighbouring states of South 
Carolina and Georgia, in which it was successively 
commenced, sixty-four years after, but with no more 
prominent success, although the possibility was, in 
each settlement, abundantly proved, especially in 








the last, in which this branch of industry was en- 


tirely under the management of trustees; hence 
some good parcels of silk were still imported from 
the back lands in Savannah after the revolution; but 
we understand that the silk growers in South Caro- 
lina were less numerous among the planters than 
among the fashionable families and ladies of Charles- 
ton, who certainly could manage and conduct it bet- 
ter than black slaves. : 

The history of these failures can be further illus- 
trated by similar events experienced by the French 
government in their attempts to establish the silk 
culture in the island of Bourbon, in the middle of 
the last century. Some speculating company in- 
duced the ministry to grant certain privileges in the 
view of raising two annual crops of silk in that is- 
land, in which vegetation ts luxuriant and never in- 
terrupted,—the climate and temperature are in oth- 
er respects similar to that of our southern states, 
The Abbe Sauvage, a learned writer on silk, attri- 
butes their failure to some kind of degeneracy of 
the insect or silk; but of such result we have 
seen no convincing proof, much less do we hear 
that the like has ever been observed in the silk from 
the British southern colonies; but the excellent and 
learned mentioned author had never been in the 
way of estimating and judging how little black 
slaves are fit or calculated to assist us in the various 
departments of the culture of silk, and much less in 
the delicate cares of the raising and nursing of the 
silk worm—nor did the same writer observe how 
little labour ever planters do in countries where one 
description of people is the property of the other. 

Intelligence, delicacy, an unwearied attention to 
the cares required for little animals, which one 
must move, clean, feed and nurse with his own 
hands, during four or five weeks—cares, do I 
say; #0 easily but exclusively well discharged by 
females, whose outward senses can better judge 
of the temperature and pure air, whether they are 
engaged in amusement or in occupations of domes- 
tic economy: all these are subjects which can be 
better understood than accounted for at present. 
They will be better explained, also, when we will 
have occasion to show that there are two methods 
of raising silk worms; the one which we call nato- 
ral, and anciently established in Europe, by which 
alone this produce could long ago be obtained, and 
become a staple commodity of the land. The other 
is a scientific method, and modern; its profits are at 
least double, and are often trebled; but it requires 
to be carried on in a large scale by experimenters 
wholly devoted to it, at the price of considerable and 
expensive preparations. Such a method does not 
suit a multitude of people in cities and country; and 
if the culture of silk is to be made and become a 
national object of industry, we must still rely on the 
most simple, easy and congenial mode to the abili- 
ties of numerous families who have many unengag- 
ed hands and rational beings at their command, all 
emulous in the cause of common prosperity, and 
partakers of its amusements, recreations, and re- 
wards. This fugitive and condensed point of view, 
of what is fundamental in the pursuit of a new kind 
of pleasure for us all, should satisfy any enquirer in- 
to the causes which have so far retarded the progress 
of the culture of silk in those British colonies, in 
which all kinds of labour is, or is presumed to be, 
discharged or attended to by black slaves: besides, 
it is well known, and let it be said without malevo- 
lent or invidious distinction between fellow-citizens, 
that the domestic attributes of fitness in personal 
industry, trouble, labour or care, cannot much be ex- 
pected from whomsoever, male or female, are bora 
and appertain to countries still organised in agricul- 
ture, &c. as they were under a colonial system.— 
Would to an inspiring wisdom and foresight, that the 
many measures and expenses bestowed by the British 
government, had at least been divided between the 
Southern and Eastern settlements, and the success in 





the latter—and a complete success, would no doubt, 
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have fully answered their expectation. It was too late 
before the revolution, when, perchance, the project 
was attempted in Pennsylvania, owing to the wishes of 
the celebrated Franklin, and to the tendered ser- 
vices of the London Society for the promotion of 
arts, &c, which already had almost exhausted their 
funds, by sundry encouragements for the colonists. 
Whatever was done by them, however, in our neigh- 
bouring states, was not altogether lost, in spite of the 
succeeding revolutionary wars and domestic troubles. 
There, still, we find knowledge, experience, and a 
strong disposition to forward the culture; and not an 
inconsiderable annual’ produce of silk may be de- 
pended on from several counties of the state of Con- 
necticut. 

The second part of this report which relates to 
the means of promoting the culture of silk, should 
embrace proper provisions for securing the planting 
and propagation of the mulberry tree, to the most 
possible extent; to the diffusion of necessary, ele- 
mentary and practical knowledge, to be possessed 
by silk growers; and to the establishment of a pub- 
lic nursery, filature and manufacture, in which the 
labour should be discharged by young male and fe- 
male persons, who in proper seasons, would be gra- 
tuitously instructed in the requisite different process- 
es in the above departments. 

Instructed by our predecessors, we will first con- 
sider that the mulberry tree is’ not only absolutely 
neeessary, but that in any country where the pro- 
duce of silk is contemplated and desired to become 
a staple of the earth, it should be placed every where. 
This is not like the breadstuff of men, which may 
be procured from distant regions, and the surplus of 
it transported for any other commodity into any spot 
where it may be wanted. It is not like the fodder of 
eattle that is stowed up in stalks in one season to be 
used in another. Like any garden roots, legumen 
or pulse, no less obedient in its growth than it can 
be obtained by our labour and shelter in green or 
hot houses. Contrary to all crops from cultivation 
and art, that of the mulberry should and must tran- 
siently be gathered like flowers in a single returning 
period of the season; not longer than four or six 
weeks, not stronger in its growth than the insect 
which lives upon it, always fresh, and a like sub- 
stance which to be pure and good should hardly be 
eontaminated with any otber agent but by the morn- 
ing dew, and which a diurnal revolution alone can 
spoil, which of course should never be conveyed or 
depended upon from distant tranportation. Again, 
mark it well, a small portion deficient would in ulti 
mate result be as disastrous for a crop as the total 
want of it. In fine the culturist of the silk worm 
rust simultaneously be the culturist of the mulberr 
tree; both are as it were inseparable from eac 
other, at least the one could not with impunity mo- 
nopolise upon the other. Those truths were so well 
engrossed upon the mind of the first promoters of 
the culture of silk in America, that they had re- 
eourse either to extravagant bounties and penalties 
to force the cultivation of the plant; and in old silk 
countries of Europe, from the same motive and im- 
pression, sometimes this agricultural promotion was 
pursued under the banners of gallant chivalry, also 
of absolute dominion under barbarism, of philan- 
thropy and patriotism by renowned chieftains, kings 
and philosophers, and by liberal grants and dona- 
tions from wealthy individuals, churches and other 
institutions—as much as if any of them wanted to 
boast of having added by a mulberry tree, as great 
treasure or benefit to his fellow citizens, as a stalk 
more than what nature gives to any grain of corn 
intrusted (to a fertile soil. 

Nature indeed affords a powerful argument in in- 
vitation to us all for the propagation of the Mulber- 
one ge can be more easily multiplied than 

is plant. On the one hand we are told, and it is 
proved, that any refuse land, or unpropitious to ac- 
eustomed produce, is or can be congenial to its 





growth and luxuriant vegetation; that its fruit and 
leaves could be depredated by all kinds of cattle; that 
whatever labor the plant requires in its various pur- 
poses, it is merely required for its comparative use- 
fulness in the rearing of silk worms, or in the sup- 
ply of seeds that must be obtained from it; ‘and that 
an ounce of these seeds is sufficient for the growth 
of 16,000 trees during the succeeding season. What 
more pressing and encouraging motives could then 
be offered to induce us to concur by all possible 
means, in the execution and accomplishment of the 
work already commenced by the committee of the 
institute. 

2. Next to this is the diffusion of the elementary 
knowledge and practical processes to be used for 
the culture of silk. 

A copious book of introduction on that important 
subject has already been published by order of go 
verninent, which more resembles to an encyclope- 
die repertory of all matters appertaining to silk cul- 
ture and manufacture, than to a comprehensive ele- 
mentary and popular code of instruction, as univer 
sally applicable as the desired extension and appli- 
cation of it should require. Nor should both sub- 
jects be united in matters of study, because they 
require different minds, taste, perception, and prac- 
tical means of application. ‘The one is as much an 
agricultural pursuit, as the other is of a commercial 
industry. ‘The first relates to the national and ter- 
riforial wealth; whilst the other constitutes the tmne- 
dium by which all foreign treasures can be obtain- 
ed. Itis, therefore, embracing different classes of 
citizens. Hence the original settlers of America 
were led into error by experimenting at once to be 
silk culturists and manufacturers, although Eng- 
land, their mother country, had been taught that 
she herself could embrace but one only, and the last 
pursuit: that many of the American States may be- 
come successful in either, it is our fond and well es- 
tablished opinion; but inasmuch as the manutactur- 
ing provisions and expenses could not be redeemed 
but by the domestic produce, this only must be first 
secured, and upon the proportion only of its success, 
the manufactures of silk can be based, pursued and 
depended upon. 

fhatever relates to the raising of silk worms, 
constitutes a kind of domestic and an hereditary 
science in families of silk countries, from the high- 
est to the lowest rank. They need to kpow but 
one method, which we have already called the old 
and natural method, in opposition to a more scien- 
tific and modern system. The former, however, 
has never afforded but moderate profits, in propor- 
tion to those of the latter. The culture of silk has 
successfully been established in Italy, France, Spain 
and Germany, at times when it was not even ex- 
pected, that with little more art, a scientific silk 
grower could raise three times more money. But 
if in our modes of popular instruction, we have it 
in our power to introduce, in our instructions of 
the old method, as many of precepts and rules as 
can be within the limited means of our farmers, 
cottagers, or villagers, we will enhance the merit 
and the value of ordinary means and labour the 
better; so that no expensive provision will be re- 
quired, except those of great attention and industry. 

We will not disregard whatever changes or prac. 
tical modifications may be adopted in a different cli- 
mate and country, but we will severely rebuke many 
notions or measures which we have detected in the 


lic authority has been exercised, to introduce this 
most valuable source of wealth and industry—per- 
mit me emphatically to solicit your particular atten- 
dion for its accomplishment. 
Select in the neighbourhood or within some of the 
suburbs of this city, a plot of a few acres pleasantly 
situated, for a mulberry orchard sufficient to a few 
ounces of seeds, and for plain commodious required 
worn buildings, just calculated to contain and exe- 
cute all manufacturiag processes that are necessary 
to send silk to market, raw or reeled, &c. A single 
‘well qualified culturi#t may then be sufficient every 
spring to conduct the hatching, rearing and monut- 
ing of the brood, by the help only of as many young 
male and female attendants as his nursery would re- 
quire,and a great many more too whose friends, 
masters or parents, would be glad to secure to their 
family a well tutored and practically exercised pupil 
in the culture of silk. The souipenae such a 
school would be so great, that no expen ould ul- 
timately be required to obtain a crop of 1000 Ibs. of 
silk, except for the hire of the ground, and the sala- 
ry of the tutor, leaving an overflowing balance of 
the profits for fixtures and local embellishments.— 
This Bombycisnal Academy* would be the first and 
the best for cheapness, and liberal tuition of the pre- 
sent and future generations, in one of the richest 
produce of the land, and of the economical industry 
of its inhabitants. All which is respectfully submit- 
ted. FELIX PASCALIS, M. D. 

Hon. Member of ¢he American Institute. 
New York, Oct. yth, 1826. 


MULBERRY ‘TREES. 
Ma. Skinner: Middleburg, Pa. 


Will you have the go@dness to state in your use~ 
ful jouroal, that I have 65,000 young white mulber- 
ry trees, 5000 of which are for sale—they are the 
proper size for planting in orchard form, and the 
fall season is the best for planting. Persons pur- 
chasing can be supplied with the silk worm eggs of 
the Italian, Chinese and Mongrel species, gratis—ti 
have made 1400 skeins of the first crop, and 200 of 
the second, from 100 trees of six year’s growth, spe- 
cimens of which | herewith sateen 

Yours respectfully, GEV. W. HEWITT. 
N. B.—I will thank sqme one of your numerous 
correspondents to inform me what is the best mode 
of raising the white mulberry tree from cutliags, 
and the proper season. G. W. 


——————_—X—K«ll_l__—_—- 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Continued from p. 269.) 
InngouLar Conpition or THE Proression oF 
‘ ‘Teacuine. 

The incapacity of teachers may be adduced as the 
greatest obstacle to an efficient course of female ed- 
ucation. What are the qualifications of those who 
are placed at the very vestibule of society, precisely 
in that situation, wherein the individual takes her line 
of departure, and, of course, whence the least de- 
viation on either hand, must cause her divergence 
from the right, to be in a direct ratio with the time 
in which she is engaged? Now, as we 
the profession of a teacher to be the most important 
and responsible one, whether we consider its effects 


few silk culturing districts of this country, and of| upon the individual, or upon society at large, which 


which we pledge ourselves tofshow the fallacy and the 
depressing or ruinous effects. A mode of cultivation, 
also, which we will particularly recommend to any 
American culturist, is that of never proceeding to the 
domestic experiment of raising silk worms without 
procuring at least, for their guide, some authentic 
journal of annual silk crops, conducted by eminent 
culturists of Europe. For the last provision although 


can devolve upon any member of the human family, 
we prefer the following questions;— 
ho are the teachers of youth? How have they 
— themselves for the profession of teaching? 
hat have been their previous opportunities and 
applications? By what criteria are we to judge of 





Baturalists to the worm. 





never thought of before in any country where pub- jand 


* Bombyx is the name technically given by ancient 
‘puller sili 
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their competency? And, lastly, who are the quali- 
fied and proper judges? We have our medical 
board at me KR college; and in the professions 
of law and divinity, the competency of the candir 
date for public patronage is made manifest, by the 
occasions on which it is called forth. But the teach- 
er is an autocrat, self-invested in power and dignity, 
and who is the hardy stripling that would dare call 
in question the dicla of him, whose authority is ab- 
solute in the infant realm in which he governs? In 
the humblest mechanical profession, some evidence 
of the qualifications of the ifdividual is required; 
and yet, how truly extraordinary is it, on a subject 
of such deep and vital importance to society, as that 
of instruction, so little positive evidence is given or 
required, as it regards the ability of those who are 
to officiate as instructers. In city, town,or hamlet, 
the instructer is ‘“‘cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
his scheme of teaching includes a perfect encyclo- 
edia ofthe arts and sciences, and personating in 
bie individual self, les maitres of Moliere’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, he proposes to teach le Latin, le Grec 
et la Philosophie. Does the profession of teaching, 
differing from all others, require no previous initia- 
tion; or is it demanded of the teacher, that before 
he attempts to impart, he should have received in- 
struction; and that he should understand those sub- 
jects which he professes to teach? But the fact is, 
throughout “our merry land,” most of our teachers 
proceed as the Gil Perez of Le Sage;—*‘ll entrepit 
de m’apprehendre lui meme a lire, ce qui ne lui fut 
pas moins utile q’ a moi; car en me fesant connoitre 
mes lettres, il se remit a la lecture.” 
Is not the inefficient course of instruction, or to 
speak more correctly, the negative result, to be as- 
signed frequently to causes of this kind? This is a 
question, which comes home to the business and bo- 
soms of every parent; and, we do repeat it, if in 
any profession assurance ought to be made doubly 
sure, ‘that the probation have no hinge or loop to hang 
a doubt: on,” it is in the qualifications of the teach- 
er. How, then, does it come to pass, while in other 
professions a mediocrity of talent is by no means 
uncommon, in that of teaching the attainments of its 
professors should be of the most humble kind? In 
answering this question, we think we may assign the 
two following causes; first, the little inducement, 
either as it respects honour or emolument, which 
men ‘of tolerable attainments have to adopt this 
profession; and, secondly, most of those who are 
qualified for the duties, propose them only as a tem- 
porary expedient for the attainment of a learned 
profession. Besides, to men of aspiring disposi- 
tion, what inducements can be held forth to em- 
brace a profession, which, sentimentally, all delight 
to honour, but which traly and practically, is placed 
upon a very humble foundation? This does not 
imply a fault in public opinion; for this opinion, like 
the physical law of fluids, indicates by a scale of just 
gradations, the true level of persons and things. It 
is with professions, as with sects, their reputation 
depeuds, in a great measure, upon the constituent 
parts which go to make up the compound. Apply 
this to the professions of medicine, law, and divin- 
ity, and it will be found correct. In fact, the digni- 
ty and excellency of any one profession, do and will 
depend upon the dignity and excellency of the ma- 
jority of those persons, of whonr the profession is 
composed. ‘Ihis is exemplified in the department of 
surgery. It is little better than a century, since the 
barber and the surgeon were identified in the same 
individual, an the physicians of Europe perempto- 
rily refused to grant diplomas, or to admit into the 
class of gentlemen those who devoted themselves 
to chirurgical science. At the present day baronets 
and knights may be found in the ranks of surgeons. 
“Dionysius is at Corinth,” was the sneering reply of 
the Lacedemonians to the threats of Phijip. Milton, 
oplied in all the learning of antiquity, could only 
attacked, in what his contemporaries deemed bis 


vulnerable point. Indeed it is only the other day, in 
a controversy between a learned professor and a 
noble lord, the latter being discomfitted by the argu- 


ments of his opponent, in order to turn the scale of|- 


victory, was obliged, like another Scipio, to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country, and attack him 
focis et arcis. From these and other causes, the 
ranks of teachers are, for the most part, filled up 
with what may be considered humble votaries in the 
lists of letters; and it must be taken for granted, that 
he who can enter the innermost part of the temple 
of science, will not be content to be “a proselyte of 
the gate.” 





CHARACTER oF OxiveR CromWwELL’s Wire. 


Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bouchier, and 
wife of Oliver Cromwell, was a woman of an enlarg- 
ed understanding and an elevated spirit. She was 
an excellent housewife, and as capable of -descend- 
ing to the kitchen with propriety, as she was of act- 
ing in her exalted station. It has been asserted, 
that she as deeply interested herself in steering the 
helm, as she had often done in turning the spit; and 
that she was as constant a spur to ber husband in 
the career of his ambition, as she had been to her 
servants in their culinary employments; certain it is, 
that she acted a more prudent part as Protectress 
than Henrietta did as Queen, and that she educated 
her children with as much ability as she governed 
her family with address. She survived her husband 
fifteen years, and died the 8th of October, 1672. 

[ Fellowes’s Historical Sketches. 





THE LAY OF 'THE MOURNER. 
By Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 


It is not mid the busy throng, 

When all around from care are free, 
That tender thoughts come stealing on, 
Mingled with fond regret for thee! 

It is not in life’s giddy round,— 

The crowded scene,—“the hum of men,” 
My heart is conscious of the wound 

That ne’er on earth shall heal again! 


No!—it is when the busy day 

Is o'er; and night, in sable pall, 
(Chasing each worldly thought away,) 
Veils lowly cot—and lordly hall! 
When Sleep sits close on happier eyes, 
On lids from Sorrow’s tear drops free; 
That phantoms of the past arise 

And Memory’s vision turns to thee! 


Yes!—-oft thy smile’s remember’d light 
Iilumes the darkness of my soul, 

In the calm hours of “stilly night,” 

When Fancy reigns without control ! 

Oft do the morning stars surprise 

(‘Those ling’ring gems pale daylight knows,) 
My vigils,—ere these wakeful eyes, 

Have tasted Slumber’s brief repose! 


They bear me on from place to place; 
From rustic scene to lighted hall, 

And, if Joy’s sunshine cross my face, 
Deem that I have forgotten all! 

But wrong they deem! —unquaffed by me, 
Lethe’s oblivious wave may flow; 

1 would not lose one thought of thee, 
For all that pleasure could bestow! 


Thy memory!—’tis the light that flings 
Radiance,—where darkness else had been, 
The link to which my spirit clings, 

To draw it from this mortal scene; 

It is the one inspiring thought, 

From all earth’s grosser passions free; 
The whisper’d Hope, with rapture fraught, 








Thst where thou art—I yet may bel 





They who would bid my fancy range, 

From dwelling on thy. mem’ry here, 

What do they offer in exchange, 

That I could cherish half so dear? 

My guide on earth, my hope in heaven, 

The pilot of Life’s darken’d hour; 

Oh! say—what bliss has pleasure given, 

To equal Sorrow’s hallowing power? 
= Tee me 
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The fall races of the Jocky Club of Prince George, 
Charles, and St. Mary’s counties, commenced on 
Tuesday, October 28th, and we hear, afforded great 
sport. The first day’s race, four mile heats, fora 
purse of $200, was won by Gracchus Junior, belongin 
to Mr. Edelin, beating Mr. Baden’s horse Gabriel, 
Governor Sprigg’s horse Forester, and Mr. Lloyd's 
horse Cornwallis- 'The first heat was run in 7m, 
59s.; the second heat in 8m. 

The second day’s purse, of $150, two mile heats, 
was taken by Governor Sprigg’s Forester, in three 
— Mr. Hamilton’s Combination winning the first 

eat. 

Doctor Tyler’s horse Punch and Mr. Lloyd's 
Clara Fisher, were also beaten in this race, the lat- 
ter running Combination very hard the first heat. 

The third day, a saddle and bridle were run for, 
and won by a bay horse of Mr. T. Semmes, in five 
heats of a mile each. [Nat. Intel. 





PEDIGREE OF ARCHIBALD. 

J. S. Sxmwer, Ese., November 10, 1828, 

Sir,—The pedigree of the imported horse Archi- 
bald is inquired for in the last number of the Ame 
rican Farmer. You will find the pedigree of Archi- 
bald in the 13th No. vol. 10th, (now publishing,) of 
the American Farmer. [| furnished you with the 
pedigree of the imported horse Alexander, at the 
same time. Both horses were imported by Mr. 
Wm. Smalley, of Spotsylvania, Virginia. 

With much respect, yours, 





(From late English Papers.) 
GREAT FOOT RACE. 


On Monday afternoon, the long-talked of match 
between Sheppard and Stevenson, for 4001. a-side,s 
length of ten miles, came off on Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, St. John’s Wood. At a little after five 
o’clock the two competitors made their appearance 
ready to start. ‘They each wore a pair of short 
cotton drawers. Not long past five o’clock they 
started. Sheppard, as usual, bounded off with good 
heart; Stevenson was rather more in a flutter, but 
confident enough, and although Sheppard had the 
lead at starting, within the distance of the first and 
second miles Stevenson passed him; but Sheppard 
shortly after recovered his first place, and took the 
lead, which he kept til! the filth mile, on which bets 
had depended, had been completed. After the 
eighth mile, Stevenson took the lead, and kept it 
till the race was finished. ‘The advantages on either 
side throughout the race never exceeded a couple 
of steps,and frequently not half that. distance.— 
The ground was so laid out that it required the 
space to be three times run over to complete a mile. 
When within about 200 yards of the finish, Shep- 
pard was within two steps of Stevenson, and then 
the grand tug commenced. Sheppard let out, and 
Stevenson increased his mettle; each went to their 
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gtmost speed. Stevenson gained ground at every 


,and Sheppard in equal proportion fell off. 
on winnio oda, pr Stevenson had reached 
the goal, he had outstripped Sheppard about $0 
ards, The distance of ten miles was completed 
~ 5$ minutes and 23 seconds. At starting, six to 
four had been betted on Sheppard; but after the 
race had commenced there was no such thing as 

tting on a bet; for from the soundness of wind 
aod the easy action which Stevenson exhibited, he 
immediately became the favourite. 





A few days ago, Peter McMullen walked 110 
miles on the Town Moor here, within 24 hours.— 
This evening, (Monday,) Mary McMullen, his mam- 
ma, a woman of 64, is to commence walking 92 











miles in 24 successive hours. [Tyne Mercury. 
Ee LATE PTA 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





~_—_— 


CLIMATE OF OHIO. 

{We publish the following interesting abstract 
from a meteorological journal of Doctor Hildreth, 
of Marietta, Ohio—and should be glad to furnish, 
also, the result of like observations made in Balti- 
more during the same period. Facts, indicating 
the nature of the climate, and its effects in the dif- 
ferent quarters of our country, cannot fail to have 
y esefal influence on agriculture.) 
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(From the New York Statesman.) 


On Buacx Dreine a8 APPLIED TO WooLien CLotH 
anv Hars. 


The dyeing of black has deteriorated so much 
within the last forty years in England, and in this 
country as the copyist of England, that the colours 
would be considered as unwearable, were not the 
cloths as evanescent in their fabric as the colours 
are fugitive. The faint miserable colours given to 
the blacks in the present day has been mainly the 
result of the prevailing passion for cheap goods. To 
meet and indulge that ridiculous unprofitable pas- 
sion, the manufacturer has been compelled gradually 
to make his goods in the most flimsy manner, and 
the dyer to make his colour at as low a rate as pos- 
sible. So much has the dyeing of black been low- 
ered in the West of England, that a piece of twenty 
yards of broad cloth, which forty years since was 
charged thirty shillings, is now done for six shillings 
and eight pence, and the dyer makes nearly the 
same profit now as he did then. 

Before the year 1790, all the black cloths dyed in 
England, excepting the coarsest grades, were color- 
ed blue in the woad vat previous to their receiving 
the black dye; and a considerable portion of nut 
galls was used with logwood, &c. in finishing the co- 
jour. All the black cloths brought from England, 
have a white and a blue rose near the head end. The 
white rose was designed to show that the cloth was 
white previously to its being dyed blue; for, as cloths 
dyed other colours, if found defective, were usually 
dyed black to cover their imperfections, and as re- 
peated colourings were found to injure the texture 


‘| of the goods, the dealers would not give the same 


price for cloths without the white rose. The blue 
rose was designed to show that it had received the 
blue dye, and the colour of the rose was considered 
a criterion of the depth of the blue given. The 
white and blue roses are still preserved; but the 
blue is never put on, except by dipping a corner of 
the cloth in the blue vat, and by tying a rose on that 
part. Nutgalls, which were found to give perma- 
nency to the colours, have also been exploded as 
too expensive; and the blacks now given to the pub- 
lic, are dyed with only logwood, fustic, and sumach. 
The latter being the only material in the composi- 
tion that has any tendency to impart the least de- 
gree of permanency to the colour, and that, is ne- 
cessarily used in such small portions, to preserve 
the blue bloom of the now fashionable colours, as to 
have but little effect in checking the fugitive dye of 
the logwood. 

The French and the Germans have always made 
much better black, and given to that colour a far 
greater degree of permanency than the English. { 
am aware that this opinion will be considered as 
high treason by English agents, through whose in- 
fluence the most flimsy goods, and the most misera- 
ble colours, have become fashionable in this coun- 
try, and the public taste in this particular, been ma- 
terially vitiated. ‘To prove the correctness of this 
opinion, | need only request any citizen, who has an 
opportunity of doing it, to compare an English black 
that has been worn three months with a French 
black that has been worn the same time. 

The colour put on hats is even more fugitive than 
that put on the cloth; and it is high time that our 
dyers, both of woollens and hats, should pursue some 
mode of giving more body and permanency to their 
colours. ‘The primary object of this essay is, to show 
them how this can be effected, without any addition- 
al expense to the operator. I am aware that it would 
be worse than useless to attempt to bring our dyers 
back to the old expensive but highly permanent 
process of giving a woad-blue to their goods before 
colouring them black, for the public taste has be- 
come so highly vitiated by the passion for cheap 
goods, that firmness of fabric, body, and permanen- 





cy of colour, and every other quality that gives to 


them an intrinsic value, are now never taken into 

re i bole atte br 

As giving a blue ground is out o question, 

and as the Sat-galls, the next most permanent mode, 

must also be resigned as too expensive, ‘I have to di- 

rect the attention of our dyers to q material grow- 

ing abundantly in this country, which answers even 

a better purpose than nutgalls, and will cost no more 

than the process now pursued. 

Most persons living in the interior of the country 

know that the bark of the swamp maple will make 

good black ink, though they may not be aware that 

four pounds of this bark, dried and ground, are equal 

to one pound of the best galls. The black obtained 

from this bark is equally as permanent as that from 

galls, and as the bark gives a much smaller portion 

of extraneous precipitate, it will clean better, and 
make a much brighter colour. Those dyers who 

formerly used nut-galls will know what quantity of 
swamp maple to use to a given quantity of logwood, 
but I would suggest to more modern dyers to leave 
out one pound of logwood for every pound of bark 
used by them. ee] 
Some few of our woollen dyers have, at my sug- 
gestion, used the maple bark for three or four years, 
and their colours are much esteemed both by deal- 
ers and consumers. Should the coloars prove too 
blue, they may be altered to any hue by the use of 
sumach or alder bark. W. P. 
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¢# The regular monthly meeting of the Trustees 
of the Maryzanp Acricoiturat Sociery, which 
was to have been held yesterday at Homewood, the 
residence of Charles Carroll, Jr., .» is postponed 
to Thursday next, the 20th inst., at the same place. 


&# Two pair of fine knit woollen hose, marked 
R. B., and a fine wrought silk fishing line with a hook 
attached, were lost at the late Agricultural Fair. It 
is supposed they were carried off by mistake in the 
hurry of removing the articles of domestic manufac- 
ture. Any person having them, or any of them, in 
possession, will confer a favour by sending them to 
the office of the American Farmer. 








Captain Basil Hall has addressed a letter to the 
Editor of the Caledonian Mercury, correcting a state- 
ment which has been made respecting the distance 
travelled by him in America. Captain Hall says, 
“I left Liverpool on the 17th of April, 1827, and 
landed again at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on the 
22d of July, 1825, making the whole interval fiteen 
months and five days, in which time the distances 
gone over were as follows: 


By land conveyances, - - $588 

By steam vessels, - - - 52387 
Total distance travelled in America 8825 miles. 
Then for the two sea voyages, say 7675 
Which makes the whole - : 16,500 


So much for my ‘walk,’ as the papers call it; but 
as for the ‘Book,’—which I learn from the same 
source is in the press, I can only say that not one 
line of it is yet written.” 





Important News From Corompra. 


By the packet brig T'ampico, arrived at New 
New York on Saturday last, from Carthagena, in- 
formation was brought that on the morning of the 
26th of September an insurrection broke out at 
Bogota, headed by the late Vi 
der and General 





illa, having for its object the 


resident Santan-— 
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assassination of Bolivar and a revolution in the go- 
vernment, at the head of which Santander was to 
be placed. Padilla was in prison at the time, await- 
ing his trial for his conduct in Carthagena in March 
last. Colonels Ferguson and Bolivar were murder- 
ed, and the Liberator saved himself from a like fate 
by escaping from a back window of the palace. 
He was pursued, but hid himself under a bridge, 
where he remained in water to the middle, three 
hours, till his partizans drove out the conspirators. 

A brigade of Artillery was seduced from their al- 
legiance and bribed by the conspirators—their re- 
ward was to be the plunder of all the foreigners in 
the city, who would probably all have been massa- 
cred, had the conspirators succeeded. ‘The latter 
were, however, repulsed, and order was restored.— 
Many arrests had taken place at the latest dates, and 
some executions, and the bloody scenes were pro- 
gressing. Santander was ordered for execution.— 
A letter adds, “every thing very dull and no chance 
of improvement.” 

A letter from Carthagena, under date of October 
8, says:—**The last private advises from Bogota 
state that the execution of Padilla and Hooment 
would take place on the following day. ‘The execu- 
tion of SANTANDER was to take place as soon after as 
the necessary formalities could be gone through 
with.” 





(From the American of Wednesday.) 
Tue Frovr anp Grain Market. 


The advanced prices of Flour, alluded to in our 
Review at the close of the last week, have been, 
subsequently, fully supported in this market. On 
Monday morning smail sales of Howard street flour 
were made from the stores at $9 per barrel. Yes- 
terday the wagon price for this description was 
$9.25, at which rate it was readily taken; and hold- 
ers were asking, from the stores, $10 per barrel.— 
The stock of Howard street flour is quite light, and 
the supplies come in moderately. On Monday af- 
ternoon, two lots comprising 800 barrels City Mills 
flour were sold at $9.50, cash. We heard of no 
transactions yesterday; holders demand $10 per 
barrel. 

Sales of good red wheat were made yesterday, at 
$1.95 a $2.01 per barrel. Sales of rye at 67 cents. 
Sales of corn at 62 a 65 cents. 

A sale of 200 barrels first proof whiskey was also 
made yesterday, at 28 cents per gallon. 





Our correspondents of the New York Journal of 
Commerce have forwarded us, in anticipation of 
their regular publication, the following particulars 
respecting the state of the markets in New York, at 
the close of the week: 

Four continued through the week the article 
of principal interest; prices advanced rapidly from 
day to day until Friday, when they stood $2 above 
our report on Monday, and sales were made of Canal 
at 9 5-8, and choice brands at $10. Howard street, 
$92 a $10, and all other kinds at $94. On Saturday 
the same prices were maintained with however, but 
few sales. ‘There seemed a disposition to pause for 
a while. ‘The stock is very small, so that whether 
the expectations of speculators are realized or dis- 
appointed, no great damage is likely to ensue, for an 
invoice of all the parcels in market if made at $10 per 
bbl. would hardly foot up $200,000. The accounts 
from Europe speak every where of an advance in pri- 
ces, but we notice that in several places large quan- 
tities of wheat were brought forward, and in one 
market at least ‘the supplies were larger than had 
been known for years. Rye Flour advanced to $1 
a 3, at which prices saics were effected. Indian 
Meal also advanced; bbis. were sold at $34 and 
hhds, at $15. 

Gaain.— 10,000 bushels of Southern Wheat were 
sold on Saturday at §1.93% cash, a higher price than 





was obtained on any otherday. ‘There were no ar- 
rivals of Gennessee, but we learn that a sale was 
made in Albany of 2000 bushels at $2. Considerable 
Rye was so!ld at 80 and 81 cents, which is an ad- 
vance of 12 cents. Corn also advanced, and was 
sold at 60 cents for Northern and 50 cents for South- 
ern; Barley sold at 70 cents, and Oats at 36 cents. 





(From the Alexandria Gazette of Tuesday.) 


Frour.—The price of Flour during the early part 
of last week fluctuated from 6.75 to $7.00 until the 
news from England to the 3d of October was receiv- 
ed; it then advanced to $8.00, at which price it clos- 
ed on Saturday from wagons. The news received 
yesterday by the Leeds, up to the 8th of October, 
advising of a further advance in England in the price 
of grain, has had the effect to advance the price of 
flour—To-day 50 cents from wagons upon Satur- 
day’s prices. Some small sales have been effected 
to-day at $8-624 to 8.75; holders generally ask $9. 





(From the American of yesterday.) 

In making our inquiries relative to the markets, 
we find that the prices of flour were not as well sup- 
ported yesterday as on the two preceding days of 
the present week. The prevailing price of Howard 
street flour from the wagons, was $9 per barrel, be- 
ing a reduction of 25 cents per barrel from the rate 
of the previous day. A sale of 200 barrels How- 
ard street was made yesterday at 9.124, and another 
lot at 9.25. Supplies of this description have been 
coming in quite freely since ‘Tuesday at noon, a cir- 
cumstance naturally to be expected in the present 
state of the markets. In City Mills flour we have 
heard of no transactions, 

A cargo of while wheat was sold yesterday at 
$2.02 per pushel. Corn experienced no alteration 
from ‘Tuesday’s prices—62 a 65 cents per bushel. 
A sale of Susquehannah Barley was made yester- 
day at 75 cents per bushel. 

‘The flour market of New York,on Monday at 
noon, is thus spoken of by the Journal of Commerce: 

“Flour, to say the most, is no higher this morn- 
ing, and we think that sellers, though very ready to 
accept the prices quoted in our review of this morn- 
ing, have been able to effect but few if any sales.” 


VINEYARD FOR SALE. 

Containing between 6 and 8000 Grape vines of the 
most approved kinds, for table and wine (principally ta- 
ble) most of them imported from Europe expressly for 
this establishment, and are warranted to bear ripe 
grapes. It is about ten miles south of Philadelphia in a 
very favourable situation and soil. 

The Farm contains between 90 and 100 acres, of 
which about one half is young thriving timber; about 10 
acresof meadow. It has a good two story frame house 
and barn; a pump of excellent water near the door; se- 
veral springs, and a small never failing stream of water 
running through the place; the fences are mostly new 
and in good order; a marl bed is on the premises. 

Such as may wish to embark in the cultivation of 
grapes may here obtain what has cost the present pro- 
prietor years of labour and expense to bring to its pre- 
sent degree of perfection and who is induced to sell it 
only because his occupation in the city will in future 
make it inconvenient for him to give that personal at- 
tention to the business which such a concern will ne- 
cessarily require. To a purchaser not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the culture of grapes all necessary infor- 
mation will be given. Should a suitably qualified te- 
nant apply before the vineyard is sold, it will be rented 
on a lease of ten to twenty yeurs, or for any shorter pe- 
riod. No tenant need apply who cannot furnish un- 
doubted testimonials of his ability to manage such a con- 
cern, but such an one may have the vineyard upon ad- 
vantageous terms as the owner would prefer that to 
selling. In case of a sale the terms of payment will be 





made very easy to the purchaser. 
All communications sent to the subscriber, post paid, 
will receive prompt attention. 
SAMUEL WEBB, No. 305, Mulberry street, 
Nov. 14 


PHILADELPHIA. 





TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has finished on hand, Wheat Fans, on 
the Scotch principle improved, end warranted equal to 
any that can be procured in the city; Patent Cylindri- 
cal, and Common Straw Cutters; a full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Improved Ploughs, and Improved Bar- 
share Ploughs; Patent Corn Shellers; Harrows; va- 
riqus Cultivators for Corn, Tobacco, &c.; Brown's 
Patent Vertical Wool Spinners; Shovel and Substra- 
tum Ploughs, and Swingle Trees; Cast-steel Axes, Mat- 
tocks, Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil Stones, 
&e.; Cast-iron Plough Points and Heel Pieces, for Da- 
vis’ ploughs, always on hand to supply those that ma 
want. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 Pratt-st., Baltimore. 

P.S. Agents for J. S. Eastman, where gentlemen caa 

leave their orders. 

Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J.C. & C. Burckmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 
J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 2.50 43.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 6.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
4.00 a 8.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 6.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 4 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 a 3.50 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Firour—white wheat family, $10.50 a 11.00—super. 
Howard-st. 9.00 a 9.25; city mills, 8.50a8.75; Susque- 
hanna, none—Corn Meat, per bbl. 3.00—Graun, best 








red wheat, 1.95 a 2.00—best white wheat, 2.05 a 2.10— — 


ord’y to good, 1.75 a 1.90--Corn, old, .62 a .65—new 
corn, .55 a .60—in ear, bb]. 2.00 a 2.75—Rve, bush. .60¢ 
-65—Oarts .22 a .24—Berans .75 a 1.00—Peas .45 a .55— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Orcn- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $7} 
a .50 lb.—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLaxsEED, .75 a .80—Cor. 
TON, Va. .9a.10—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .104.11~ 
Mississippi .11 a .13—-North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor. 
gia, .9 a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, .27—bbls. .28 
a .29—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, ..18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 a 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a 3.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 4.50. 

There is a little depression in the grain market yee 
terday, but red wheat cannot be quoted higher than 
$1.95 @ 2.00; ordinary to good at 1.75 a 1.90 Howard-st. 
flour, out of stores, 9.00 a 9.25; city mills, 8.50 a 8.75. 
A cargo of Susquehanna flour has just arrived and 
stored. Whiskey has advanced one cent to-day, and 
may be quoted at 27 cts. in hhds. and 28 to 29 in bbls. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
OF TRAINING HORSES. 
(Continued from p. 275.) 


Horses are trained for various purposes, but prin- 
cipally for carrying our persons or pideiety 3 our 
burdens... Formerly, burdens were principally borne 
on the back by pack-horses,; but the improvements 
in our’toads have removed them from the back, to 
machines called carriages, drawn by means of har- 
ness afiplied over the person of the horse. Under 
saddle, We'train horses as racers, hunters, hack- 
nies,.or troop horses. In harness we use them in 
coaches} stdges, chariots, and various lighter vehi- 

or we employ them in wagons, carts, ploughs, 

and various other agricultural or commercial ma- 
hines. Horses are held in obedience by means of 
bridles, with appendages called reins, which are 
long or short,‘as used in riding or driving. Horses 
are directed and urged forward by whip, spur, and 
Janguage; and they are chastised by the same means. 
> directive. language used to horses ought to be 
-every where the;same, which is the more easily ac- 


+, complishedy.as.words or phrases are sufficient for 
‘ giving every requisite direction to a horse. The 


t of these words may be “on,” or go on, or mere- 
‘ Jy the common chuck of the tongue, &c., as used 
_ by all coachmen in the world; the second to make 
., the horse go to the right-hand side, “right-hand;” 
‘the third, to the left-hand side, <‘left-hand;” the 
fourth, to make. them stop, may be “‘stop,” or “stand 
still” Any attempt to modify these directions, 
ought to be given in the correct language of the 
country, and not-in provincial words, as go on, 
slowly, briskly, right-hand, a little round, or turn, 
‘Jeftthand, a little, or left-hand and round, stop, or 
stand gently, &c. Asa proof that only four words 
are requisite for giving every requisite direction to 
horses, we may mention that foreigners ia Stock- 
holm, Petersburgh, and Moscow, who know nothing 
of the language, require only four corresponding 
words of Swedish or Russian, to direct the native 
eoachmen and sledge drivers to any street, house, 
or place, the situation of which they kaow by the 
maps, or otherwise. 
three natural and ordinary movements of 
horses are, walking, trotting, and galloping, to which 
some horses naturally add another, which is known 
by the name of “ambling,” or “pacing,” the trot is, 
perhaps, the most natural motion of a horse; but 
o pace, and even the gallop, are most easy to the 
er. 

In training saddle horses, the first thing is to make 
them familiar with man, and other general objects, 
and which is best effected at the earliest periods, 
which then saves almost all the trouble of breaking, 
and docility follows as a matter of course: to effect 
this, the greatest kindness should be used to the 
ecolis from the moment they are dropped: they 
should be accustomed to be handled, should be fed 
with bread, patted in various parts of the body, 
have light matters put on their heads and backs, 
and objects of different colours and forms should 
be shown them with caution. While at foot, the 
mare and foal should be led out into roads, and 
where carriages pass, during which time nothing 
should be allowed to intimidate the foal. By this 
management, the animal will be easily prepared 
for the future operations; and it is thus that the 
single foal the ploughed land farmer breeds, and 
which daily follows the mother in her work, as it 
were, breaks itself. : 

ing is the next operation, and if the colt has 
been judiciously used, and taught familiarity and 
docility by early handling and kindness, it is by no 
means difficult. It should be commenced before 


the colt is two and a half or three years old: “The ' 
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first backing of a horse is a thing of great conse- 
quence, as his value afterwards very much depends 
on it. The application of the saddle should be gra- 
dually done, and without alarm to the horse. After 
a colt has become habituated to the saddle and bri- 
dle, and has been exercised ‘some time, morning 
and evening, in them, and become somewhat obe- 
dient, he is to be taken to some ploughed lands; 
the lighter the better; he must be made to trot over 
these in the hand sufficient to slightly tire him. 
This should be at first done in a cavesson to insure 
obedience, care being taken that all the tackling be 
good and firm, and every thing in its due and pro- 
per place; then a person is to hold his head and 
another to mount him; but this must by no means 
be done suddenly, or at a jerk, but very gradually 
and slowly, by several risings and beavings. If he 
bear this patiently, the person is to seat himself 
firmly on his back; but if he be troublesome and 
not tame enough, the person is to forbear the at- 
tempt to mount, and he is to be trotted in the hand 
over the same ploughed lands again, till he is more 
fatigued and willing to receive the rider quietly on 
his back: when this is done, the person who is on 
his back, must encourage him, and the man who 
has his head must lead him a few paces forward, 
all the while encouraging him. The feet are to be 
fitted well in the stirrups, and the toes turned out; 
afterwards the rider is to shrink and move himself 
in the saddle, and the person who holds his head is to 
withdraw his hand a little farther from the mouth. 
As the rider moves his toes forward, the holder must 
move him forward with the rein, till he is made to 
apprehend the rider’s motion of body and foot, which 
must always go together, and with spirit, and will 
go forward without the other’s assistance, and stay 
upon the restraint of the rider’s hands. When this is 
accomplished, let him be cherished, and again have 
grass and bread to eat; and then let the rider mount 
and alight several times, encouraging him between 
each time; and thus he is to be managed till he will 
go on, or stand still at pleasure. This being done, 
the long rein may be laid aside, and the band about 
the neck, which are always used on this occasion, 
and nothing will be necessary but the trenches and 
cavesson, with the martingal: A groom must lead 
the way before; or weather haan going only straight 
forwards, and making bim stand still when desired. 
In this manner, by sometimes following, and some- 
times going before another horse on the trot, the 


creature will by degrees be brought to know that it | be 


is his business to be quiet and governable. 

To teach a horse the different movements of walk- 
ing. trotting, galloping, and ambling, comes next in 
order. 

Walking is the slowest and least raised of all a 
horse’s movements. It is performed, as any one 
may observe, by the horse lifting up its two legs 
on a side, the one after the other, beginning with 
the hind leg first. ‘Thus if he leads with the legs of 
the right side, then the first foot he lifts is the far 
hind foot, and in the time he is setting it down, 
(which in a step is always short of the tread of his 
fore foot on the same side,) he lifts his far fore foot, 
and sets it down before his near fore foot. Again, 
just as he is setting down his far fore foot, he lifts up 
his near hind foot, and sets it down again just shart 
of his near fore foot. This is the true motion of a 
horse’s legs in a,walk; and this is the pace in which 
many things are best taught. For instance, when 
the horse is to be taught to turn to the right and 
left, or from one hand to another, he is first to be 
taught it on the walk, then .on the trot, and finally 
on the gallop. The walk is a pace to which team, 
carriage, and road horses should constantly be well 
broke, as being of great use in all such cases and 
intentions, It is an excellent pace too, in a saddle 
pa when well performed by being properly 
taught. 


trotting, the limbs are diagonally employed; 
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but their tenses or times, or on ane 
very rc wah it orp acee xed = ree To the 
‘slow trot iagonal legs are elevate 
ed dapiiianaeute. will those on the poste. 8 
reparing to elevate themselves, and the horse is 
‘or a moment on tiptoe; but until the original di- 
agonal legs are set down, these are not w 
vated: therefore the horse is during the rate 
trot at no time without support. But it is very dif- 
ferent when the trot is accelerated, to nise or 
ten miles an hour; for then there is a period in 
every spring made by the diagonal members, when 
all the feet are in the air at the same time, and the 
body completely suspended from the ground by 
these means. Thus during this accelerated action, 
the off fore leg and near hind leg having been ele- 
vated in the aif before they meet the ground, the 
near fore leg and the off hind one are.not only pre- 
pared, as in the slow trot, to elevate themselves, 
but actually do so before the others are set down; 
consequently, the feet at this precise time must be 
all in the air. ‘To speed in the trot, it is necessary 








et SSS 
that:a horse pick Ms his feet quick, and extend 
them far forward. To the safety also, it is neces- 


withers, and oblique shoulders. 

Three qualities are essentially to make 
trot useful. It ought to be extended, supple; 
even, or equal: these three qualities mutually 
pend upon each other, so that you cannot pass to 
the supple trot, without having first worked upon. 
the extended trot; and you can never arrive at the 
even and equal! trot, without having practised the 
supple. The extended trot is that in which the 
horse trots out without retaining himself, being quite 
straight and going directly forwards; and this con- 
sequently is the kind of trot with which you must 
gin. The supple trot is that ip which the horse, 
at Sony — he og er and plays his 
joints by the elasticity of the organs composing 
them; as those of his shoulders, lis knees and feet, 
which no colts or raw horses can execute, who have 
not had their limbs suppled by exercise, and who 
always trot with a surprising stiffness and awkward- 
ness, without the least spring or play in their joints. 
The even or trot is that in which the horse 
makes all his limbs and joints move so. equally and 
exactly, that his legs never cover more ground one 
than the other, nor at ‘one time more than another., 
To do this, the horse must necessarily unite and 
collect all his strength, and, if the expression. 
be allowed, distribute it equally through ail bie 
joints. To go from the extended ttot tothe sup- 
ple, you must gently and by degrees hold ia your 
horse; and when by exercise be has obtained suffi- 
cient ease and suppleness to manage his limbs rea- 
dily, you must insensibly heid him in still more and 
more, and by degrees you will lead him to the equal 
trot. : > ie 

The manner of trotting a 
backed, is as follows: put a plain snaffle in bis 
mouth; fit a cavesson to his nose, to the ring of 
which tie a longe of a reasonable length. Leta 


' hold thi . havin at pe 
ieten tiem wader: d si i the anid 





sary he elevate his knee; at the same time the 
ral elevation of the whole is operated bytigh, 
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in his hand. The colt being alarmed, will be forced 
to go forward, and to turn within the length of the 
cord, the groom must hold it tight in his hand; by 
this means he will draw in, or towards the centre, 
the head of the colt and his croupe, will of conse- 
quence be without the circle. In working a young 
horse after this manner, do not press or hurry him. 
Let him walk first, and afterwards put. him to the 
trot. If you neglect this method his legs will be 
embarrassed; he will lean on one side, and be more 
upon one haunch than the other; the inner fore foot 
will strike against the outer one, and the pain which 
this will occasion will drive him to seek some 
means of defence, and make him disobedient. If 
he refuses to trot, the person who holds the cham- 
britre will animate him by trotting him, or striking 
the ground with it. If he offers to gallop instead 
of trotting, the groom must shake or jerk the cord 
that is tied to the cavesson, and he will fall into his 
trot. (Berenger’s Art of Horsemanship, vol. i. ch. 4.) 
The value of this longeing in a circle is incalcula- 
ble, inasmuch as it supples the shoulders, and gives 
them a greater extent of action. It also increases 
the action of the whole limb downwards, and ac- 
customs the horse to effect other movements, to be 
performed with an elevated hand. 

The gallop is the swiftest natural pace of a horse, 
performed by reaches or leaps; the two fore feet 
being raised almost at the same time; and when 
these are in the air, and just ready to touch the 
ground again, the two hind feet are lifted almost at 
once. In galloping, the horse may lead with which 
fore leg he pleases; the most usual way is that with 
the right, in which case the gallop is said to be just; 
but whichsoever it be, the hind leg of the same side 
must follow it next, which forms an even or equal 
gallép; otherwise the legs are said to be disunited, 
and the gallop to be false; to remedy which disor- 

e rider must stay the horse a little on the 





ade 
hand, and help him on the spur on the contrary 

































ie to that on which he is disunited. However, 
is rule has not been always strictly observed; for 
unting horses have been trained to lead indiffe- 


* fently with both legs, because it has been found, 


that a horse which has never been suffered to gal- 
lop but with his right fore leg, has been worn out 
on one side, when he has been fresh and sound on 
the other. In order to make a stop in a gallop 
straight forwards, the rider should carefully put his 
horse together, without altering or disturbing the 
appui, and throw his body back a little to accom- 
pany the action, and to relieve the horse’s shoul- 
ders. In doing this he should seize the time of 
making the stop, keeping the hand and body quite 
still, exactly when he feels the horse put his fore 
feet to the ground, in order that by raising them 
immediately by the next motion which he makes, 
he may be upon his haunches. When horses do 
not put out their strength sufficiently, they should 
be galloped briskly, and then slowly again by turns, 
and they will thus be compelled to obey the hand 
and heel. In the slow gallop, as well as in the trot, 
it is sometimes necessary to close the heels to the 
horse’s sides, which ‘is called pinching; but this 
should be done in such a manner as not to make 
the horse abandon himself upon the hand, and care 
must be taken that he be upon his haunches, and 
not upon his shoulders; and, therefore, when he is 
pinched, he should be kept in the hand. To puta 
horse well together, and make him-bring his hinder 
legs under him, the rider must close bis legs upon 
him, putting them very much back; this will oblige 

im to slide his legs under him; at the same instant 
let the hand be raised a little to support him be- 
fore, and yielding again immediately. Let him be 
thus supported, and have the rein again from time 
to time, till he begins to play and bend his haunches, 
and gallops leaning and sitting down, as it were, 
upon them, let the rider then press him with the 
calves of his legs, and he will thuddgecome quick 





and sensible to the touch. If a horse has too fine 
a mouth, gallop him upon sloping ground; this will 
oblige him to lean a little upon the hand, in order 
the better to put himself upon the haunches; and 
through fear of hurting his bars, he will be prevent- 
ed from resisting the operation of the bit. If the 
horse is heavy in hand, gallop him up sloping 
ground; and when his appui is too strong, this will 
lighten him. The gallop serves to assure and make 
steady a weak and delicate mouth, and also to sup- 
ple a horse, and make him steady and active in his 
limbs. (Berenger's History and Art of Horsemanship, 
vol. ii..p. 104, &c.) 

In galloping in a circle, the horse is confined al- 
ways to lead with his fore leg, within the turn; 
otherwise he is said to gallop false. But here, too, 
the hind leg of the same side must follow. The 
varieties of the gallop are a hand-gallop, a Canter- 
bury-gallop, a school-gallop, &e. A smooth gallop, 
close to the ground, the French call the English 
gallop, galop a lV Anglois. 

The canter is different from the gallop in some es- 
sential particulars. Whether the gallop be fast or, 
slow, still the legs are at one period wholly removed 
from the ground, and the horse is all in air. In the 
canter, on the contrary, at no period is the horse 
completely elevated from the ground, but has al- 
ways one or more points of contact with it. Blaine 
describes its operation thus: when performed on the 
right, the horse commences by first placing his off 
hind leg a little beyond the other; at nearly the 
same instant he elevates the fore hand, and plaees 
first the near fore leg on the ground; the off dou- 
bling over and beyond, is placed in an instant after 
it. In the next movement the hind legs are thrown 
in, and, while elevated, the off fore leg becomes 
raised from the ground; but the near fore leg is 
not elevated until the hinder ones are replaced.— 
The near fore leg is, therefore, the whole point of 
support in cantering at each remove, and thus it is 
that cantering horses always first fail on that leg. 

The amble is a peculiar kind of pace, by which 
the horse changes sides at each remove, two legs 
of a side being always in the air, and two on the 
ground. An amble is usually the first natural pace 
of young colts, which as soon as they have strength 
enough to trot, they quit. There is no such thing 
as an amble in the manege; the riding-masters al- 
lowing of no other paces besides walk, trot, and 
gallop; their reason is, that a horse may be put 
from a trot to a gallop without stopping him; but 
not from an ambie to a gallop without stopping.— 
This movement, which is very laborious to the 
horse, and in which he ought not to be indulged, 
except on smooth ground, is very easy to the rider; 
it has not the hardness of a trot, because the hind 
leg moves along with the fore one, and creates no 
resistance to the motion. It is, however, now ne- 
ver taught, and therefore any directions regarding 
it would be useless. 

The training of cavalry horses is exclusively per- 
formed in the military establishments, and there- 
fore can never be required of the farmer or breeder. 

The training of coach horses commences with 
taming, walking, trotting, and repeated longeing; 
and next with yoking and driving in a break or 
four-wheeled frame, with no other load than that 
of the coach box or seat placed in the usual posi- 
tion, the driver and his assistant sifting on a board 
fixed to the perch or hind axle, in order to be ready 
at a moment’s notice, to descend and restrain, or 
direct the horses. Coach horses, from fifteen to 
sixteen hands high, should walk light five miles an 
hour, and trot twelve. They should be first accus- 
tomed to this exercise in the country, next in the 
outskirts of a large city, and lastly in the most 
crowded streets. 

The age at which a horse is fit to be worked in a 
coach, is four and a half or five years; but by the 





fraudulent practice both of the country and town 


dealers, horses of three and four years old are fre- 

uently employed. The first business of. the York- 
shire dealer, who has three or four year old colts 
to dispose of, is to draw their corner teeth, in or- 
der to make them have the mouths of those of five, 
They also undergo the operation of docking and 
nicking; and after having Leen kept two or three 
months on mashes, made of bran, ground oats, or 
boiled corn, they are sold to the London dealers, 
who, it is said, sell these three or four years old 
horses as if they were five years old. They are 
then taken into immediate work, either for the 
coach or saddle; and in a few months are com- 
pletely destroyed by this premature and too severe 
labour. The drawing of the teeth is not a fraud 
practised on the London dealers; they know the 
deception, and insist upon its being done by the 
country dealers. It is requisite to be done some 
months before the London dealers finally sell them 
for use, or the tooth which denotes a horse to be 
five years old would not be grown, consequently 
the deception could not have taken place. 

The training of cart and plough horses commences 
with taming before they are a year old, with walk- 
ing and rubbing them down in the stable when they 
are two, and with training to work when they are of 
three years growth. They should be placed under 
the charge of a very steady careful servant, who 
will teach them to back, and to go into the shafts. 
They ought not, however, to be made to draw‘an 
other than a very light empty cart, till their fou 
or fifth year; nor ought they to be put into-the 
shafts of a threshing machine before their fifth 
year. The first work to which an agricultural 
horse may be applied, is harrowing; but this during 
the fourth year only half a day at a time, or witha 
light harrow the whole day. Next he may be put 
to plough with similar care and caution in regard” 
to strength. In general, agricultural horses require 
very little training; but one thing is too often ne- 
glected, and that is, teaching plough horses a quick 
step, and keeping them at that step ever after in 
working them. By not attending to this, and leav- 
ing the step to be regulated by lazy, spiritless 
ploughmen, the loss to many farmers is very con. 
siderable. 





CATTLE SHOW. 


Report to the President and Directors of the Wash- 
ington Co. (Penn.) Society, for the promotion of 
Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures. 

(Concluded from page 275.) 


Domestic ManuFractTuRED ARTICLES, will not en- 
able us to do justice to this part of our exhibition. | 
The Cloths, Flannels, Baizes, Carpets, Linens, Bed . 
Tickings, Coverlets, Hearth Rugs, Stockings, &c. 
with several beautiful specimens of needle work—., 
were such as to call forth the admiration of every 
one who beheld them, and to furnish evidence, 
(were evidence wanting) of the industry and taste 
of the ladies of Washington county. Amongst the- 
great variety of household manufactures (about 150 
in number) nothing appeared to excite greater at- 
tention than the Sewing Silk; several pounds of 
which were exhibited, made by Mrs. Axtel, Riggs, 
Bombarger and Quail, and which we have no hesi- 
tation in promising equal to any imported silk we 
have seen. Whilst on this subject we beg leave to 
state that we observed with much pleasure a young 
lady attending our show, from an adjoining county, 
dressed in most superb silk, of a beautiful mazarine 
blue colour, produced from worms fed by her own 
fair hands during the last summer. Your committee 
would remark that the cultivation of the silk worm 
is very simple, and can be introduced among our 
agricultural pursuits with the greatest facility. It is 
within the reach of almost every farmer. The mul- 
berry grows spontaneously and abundantly, and it 
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requires only the labour of ‘children to manage the 
worms. 

No science is necessary; the little girls in New 
England raise them in barns, and produce good 
silk, and in large quantities. 

Single counties, not half so large as ours, are now 
selling Sewing Silk to the amount of several thousand 
dollars annually..-Your committee, were also highly 

tified in viewing a number of beautiful Leghorn 
and Gimp Bonnets—particularly those made by Miss 
Ewart and Miss M’Clelland, the former of whom 
made upwards of eighty dollars, and the latter fifty 
dollars worth of these articles during the last year. 
Such facts as these speak volumes in favour of our 
protecting system, and prove incontestably that if 
the unnatural advantage which foreign competition 
derives from the political depression of the labour- 
ing classes in Europe, is counter-balanced by an 
adequate importing duty, our home industry and 
skill will be able to manufacture from the products 
of our own soil, a sufficient supply of Cloths, Cot- 
tons, Silks and Bonnets, without impoverishing our 
country to pay trans-atlantic artisans. 

In the class of manufactured articles, we think it 
but just to the reputation of Mr. Joseph Huston, as 
a workman, to mention that the Cabinet Ware 
shown by him was much superior in elegance and 
finish to any we have seen made here. 

The Plated Ware of Messrs. Hendricks and Mor- 
rison, and the Edge Tools-of Mr. Martin did great 
credit to their skill as mechanics. 

And we would indulge the hope that the praise 
so justly bestowed on these gentlemen, will prove 
an incentive to others of our mechanics to exhibit 
specimens of their work. 

Before closing our observations on the varied 
productions of our county, exhibited on this occa- 
sion, we will notice the specimens of Currant and 
Grape Wine, particularly that offered by Mrs. Eck- 


"ert. It was excellent of its kind, and a very plea- 


sant and palatable beverage, and exhibits in a most 
favourable point of view her skill and industry in 
its production. 

Your committee have thus attempted to present 
some idea of the exhibition in a brief and condens- 
edform. Weare fully aware of the very imperfect 
manner in which we have discharged this duty, but 
we trust the board will at once see the impossibility 
of any one committee being able te do justice to 
every different department. . 

No doubt we have omitted much deserving spe- 
cial notice; but the materials furnished us were such 
that we can do no better. 

We would suggest to the board the propriety 
of hereafter requiring from each examining com- 
mittee a full and detailed report of the animals or 
articles coming under their notice. Let them give 
praise only where praise is due. : 

Your committee cannot close this report without 
noticing (and with pride too) the perfectly good or- 
der that prevailed throughout,the day. 

Notwithstanding the immense multitude present, 
not one instance of disorder, and scarce one of in- 
toxication was observed. All which is submitted, 
&e. Grorce Bairp, 

‘Tuomas M’Girrin, 

S. Workman, 

Jas. Reep, 

Joseru Riryer, 
Committee. 





FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Answer fo InqQuiRiEs. 

J. S. Sainwer, Ese., Albany, Nov. 11, 1828. 

I send you the following, in answer to the queries 
of T. J. R. in the Farmer of the 7th November, so 
far as experience will warrant. 

The maple (sugar,) sheds its seeds in September. 
This is the time to gather and to sow them. In 





‘the autumn of 1826, I gathered a bushel of the 
seed and sowed it. Nota seed vegetated in 1827, 
but last spring they came up abundantly. They 
were sown thickly upon a bed of light loam, and 
covered with an inl of earth. ‘Their growth has 
been trifling; but after the second year, if put in 
nursery rows, I have found by experience that they 
become much more thrifty. 

1. The soft, or white maple, sheds its seeds in 
May. On the 28th of May, 1827, [ had a quantit 
of the seeds gathered and immediately planted. 
They grew two feet the first summer, and many of 
them, which were placed in nursery rows last 
spring, are five and six feet high. This is one of 
the quickest growing trees we have, particularly 
on moist and wet soils, to which it is particularly 
adapted. It is ornamental, and makes good fuel 
after it has become partially dry. 

2. I have repeatedly planted horse chestnuts in 
April, with unvarying success, and have nearly 
four thousand growing, of different ages. The only 
precautions I would suggest, are, to take care that 
the nuts do not become heated and rancid, and 
that they are not covered with too much earth. 
From one to two inches is the proper depth to 
plant. They are fond of a rich, tenacious soil. 

5. Beech masts are most successfully planted 
when they naturally fall from the tree, in autumn, 
and should be slightly covered. 

6. I have planted ash keys in April. A few came 
up the first summer, but ninety-nine hundredths of 
them did not vegetate until they had lain in the 
ground a twelve month. The white likes a kind 
loam; the black wet and gravelly locations. Those 
which came up the first season, and which have 
grown two seasons, are from two to three feet 
high. 

5. I have not planted any walnuts but the black 
kind. They were put in the ground in autumn, 
and vegetated freely. Their growth is rapid since 
the two first years after planting. 

9. Seeds of the mulberry may be planted ona 
bed of fine mould in May. I have hundreds, and, 
probably thousands, from ten to fifteen feet high, 
the onal of which were sown in the spring of 1806. 
They will soon constitute a fine hedge, where pro- 
tection from winds is desired. 

11. The seed of the buttonwood may be gather- 
ed any time during the winter or spring, and sown 
in April. I sowed in the spring of 1827, and some 
of the plants are now four to five feet bigh. This 
tree may also be propagated by cuttings. 

13. The common locust (robinia pseudo-acacia,) is 
propagated by seeds and succors. The seeds are 
surrounded by a glutinous shell impervious to cold 
water. They should therefore be steeped in water 
nearly, or quite at the boiling point, and sown when 
you plant beans, as the plants are, when young, 
very sensitive to frost. When once established, it 
is difficult to eradicate them, as they send up sprouts 
wherever the root is sundered or bruised. They 
are of quick growth, and constitute a valuable 
timber. 

The glutinous resembles the common in its ap- 
pearance, habits and rapid growth, and is equally 
prolific in succors. It flowers beautifully, but mine 
have not produced seeds. 

The three thorned or horny locust, as it is called, 
(gledischia,) grows freely from seeds, sown in the 
spring. I have planted some thousands of these in 
hedge, with a strong confidence of their proving an 
excellent plant for live fence. ‘Their growth is ra- 
pid, and the wood very hardy and compact, 

14. I gathered and sowed the seeds of the elm, 
on the same day (28th May,) that I did the white 
maple. The best plants are now from two to four 
feet high. 

I have had no experience with the birch, chest- 
nut tulip, pine or oak, and am only commencing 
my experiments upon the firs; and shall therefore 


oi tonne ite 
say nothing of the manner of ing them, 
leet to observe, that nature is the Gest 6 ide in 


these matters. Follow her laws; plant w the 
seed falls from its parent tree, and we shall seldom 
fail of success. Michaux’s North American Sylva 
—. be consulted by your correspondent with 
profit. 
- Your correspondent seems to be in the condition 
of a political candidate for office, perched on an 
eminence, a mark for every angry wind that blows. I 
advise him to remove into the vale, out of the reach 
of the envious elements; or if this cannot be done, 
to encircle his villa with all the variety of trees 
that will grow upon his grounds, and by no means 
omitting fruit trees and evergreens. They may be 
thinned and fashioned to his taste as they advance 
in growth. The seeds of all he has enumerated, 
and many others, may be easily procured; and the 
expense of nurturing the young plants will not be 
felt by a gentleman of his ardor in rural and useful 
ee 

ith an ardent desire that your correspondent’s 
zeal may prove contagious, and that he may obtain 
a seat in Congress to reward you for your merito- 
rious labours, I subscribe myself, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t, J. B. 





Curious Facrs in Recarp ro tHe Nature axp 
Currure oF THE IrisH Porarto. 
Mr. SKINNER: Somerset County, Md. Nov. 10, 1828. 
Sir,—I took a single Irish to, (which when 
taken out of the ground last fall weighed one pound.) 
The eyes of the potato were first cut out, and the 
balance of the potato, that had no eyes, was then 
cut into small pieces, and planted in the same row 
with those pieces that had eyes. They all came up 
alike, grew alike, and produced alike. The tops of 
the Potatoes while growing, were equally lucuriant, 
and the produce of equal quality. The product was 
counted by Major E. K. Wilson, and Mr. Thomas 
K. Carroll. There were ninety-two potatoes in- 
crease. It is not generally known that the part of | 
the potato which has not eyes, will produce equally — 
with the part that has eyes, But it is so. I have 
planted in this way for two years past,and found 
the fact to be so. It frequently happens that per- 
sons who are scarce of seed potatoes in the spring, 
throw away the parts which have no eyes, whereas, 
if they knew that the parts without eyes would ve- 
getate and produce, they would be able to plant 
their crops. “if 
Many persons that saw the row of the potatoes 
whilst growing, thought that it would produce from 
two to three pecks. But owing to an uncommon 
long drought, and the potato being planted in 
ground very highly limed, the increase was not more 
than half the size they would have been, had the 
season been favorable, and the ground not limed. 
The product was only between one and two pecks. 
If you think the above will be of any benefit to 
the community, and worthy of a place in your use- 
American 


ful work, “* The ‘armer,” you may insert 
it. I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
JOHN C. weet 


estover. 
A N. B.—I planted the potato the last week in 
ane. 
An Irish potato is impregnated throughout with 
the vegetating quality. * ; 





Seev-Corn.—Soaking seed-corn in copperas wa- 
ter will destroy the wire and cut worms, and aece- 
lerate the growth of the corn. Warm the water, 
make it strong with copperas, and soak the corn 
forty-eight hours before planting. 

Sza-sanp, when used as a top 


to bring for 





for a succession of seasons; a verye 
wable herbageg 


sweet and 


dressing 
grass land, either alone or with mould, sores hited : 
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CROPS IN VIRGINIA. 
Extract TO THE Eprror—DATED 
Nelson, Va., Nov. 7, 1828. 


“We have got through the summer and fall thus 
far, without rain enough at any one time to wet 
the ground, until within a few days past. The 
crops of corn do not exceed the half of an average 
crop. The tobacco crop is still worse, as it was 
very much curtailed in the beginning from a scarci- 
ty of plants; then was unable to ripen from exces- 
sive drought; and, finally, much was cut in Octo- 
ber, prematurely, to save it from frost. 

“Our pastures were almost destitute of verdure. 
The clover fields had a deep brown appearance 
through the summer. A grass, capable of bearing 
severe drought and grazing, is an important desi- 
deratum with us. We hope to find it in the Dac- 
tylis glomerata, or cock’s-foot, which some of us 
are cultivating; and for which, should we not be 
disappointed, we may thank the American Farmer. 

Yours, M.” 








LAT 
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HORTICULTURE. 








TEA SHRUB, &c. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. 8. Sxinwer, Ese. October 30, 1828. 

Sir,—I perceive by foreign publications, that the 
tea shrub has been naturalized to Java, and from 
this circumstance, and that of some very large 

lantations being now under successful culture in 
Brazil, it may be reasonably inferred that the Chi- 
nese monopoly will cease at no very distant period. 
Situated, as we are, with climates so suitable as 
those of Florida, of lower Louisiana, Georgia and 
the Sea Islands, is it not astonishing that the atten- 
tion of our citizens of the South has not been point- 
edly drawn to its extensive,culture. The coffee, 
pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, clove, &c- are very ten- 
der, and impatient of any cold; but, unlike them, 
both the green and bohea tea shrubs are compara- 
tively very hardy plants. They will bear the win- 
ters of England unprotected, and I presume also 
those of North Carolina. Both of the species are 
beautiful evergreens, of easy culture, and produce 
abundance of white, showy flowers, about the size 
of a half dollar. I have recently, by way of expe- 
riment, engrafted them on the Camellia, or Japan 
rose, and have now the two growing together by 
this process. 

I notice that a gentleman of your vicinity has 
the past season had the Riband Sugar-cane to 
I have also a number of 
plants of it, which have thrown up shoots of great 
vigour, and IJ agree with a writer in one of your 
papers, that the time may arrive when its culture 
will be extended much farther north than hereto- 
fore; and as we are continually making new disco- 
veries of the riches of the vegetable kingdom, we 
may, perhaps, hereafter discover some species 
which will even support the rigour of our northern 
winters. ‘The Aracacha, used as a substitute for 
the potato in Colombia, and relative to the uses of 
which you published a copious dissertation some 
time since, has flourished remarkably in my garden 
the present season, and | have at least fifty plants 
of the white and the green.varieties. The original 
potato, obtained by Dr. Mitchell from Chili, has 
also flourished and increased abundantly, and I 
have near a bushel now from six potatoes received 
in the spring of 1827. I noticed that the stalks 
were of a purplish colour, and that they throw up 
shoots at least three feet from where the main ones 
are; their roots must consequently extend more 
widely under ground. The Wilmot-strawberry, 
mentioned in your paper last year as so desirable 
an acquisition, is now ia successful culture here, and 

o 


has produced fruit of very great size the present 
season. I have formed a large specimen plantation 
of this, and near fifty other fine varieties, and I hope 
you will visit me next June to test their merits. 


Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE, 


—— | 
RURAL ECONOMY. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
CIDER MAKING. 


The general process is understood, but attention 
to two or three particulars may greatly increase the 
liquor. : 

Use water freely in making every thing sweet 
and clean before you begin, but very sparingly af- 
terwards. 

Put your apples, after being gathered, for a few 
days in a dry place, exposed to the sun. 

et your casks be perlectly sweet. 

See that the straw used be clean and bright.— 
Throw all the rotten, or rotting apples to your pigs. 
Keep the several sorts of the apples separate; if 
ground together the cider will not be so good. 

When the liquor has undergone sufficient fermen- 
tation to throw off the impure matter in it, and while 
it is yet sweet take a clean cask, put in it a bucket 
of cider, set fire to a clean rag that has been dipped 
in brimstone, let it burn inside the cask so as to fill 
it with the fumes of the brimstone, shake the cask 
well, then fill and bung it tight. 

This mode is highly recommended to preserve 
the cider sweet, while it will yet be pure. The crab 
apple should be more extensively cultivated for 
cider. Liquor, delicious as wine, may be made 
from it. 

Cider—To improve the flavour of a hogshead, 
take one gallon of French brandy, half an ounce 
of cochineal, a pound of alum, and three pounds of 
sugar candy; beat the latter articles well together, 
and steep them two days in brandy; pour the whole 
into the cider, and stop it close six months. 

Various methods have been recommended for im- 

roving the quality of cider, the addition of other 
ingredients, filtration through sand, or coal at the 
press, boiling, pressing and racking. However ben- 
eficial any one or all of the above may be, yet to 
have good cider, great care must be taken in mak- 
ing it. 

t the unripe and retten apples be picked out 
and given to the hogs. Let the press, tubs, barrels 
and hogsheads be well cleansed and freed from 
acids. Let the straw be bright, having no rust nor 
mould, and the little water that may be used, soft 
and clear. 

After the apples are converted into fine pomace, 
it should be suffered to remain until it undergoes 
the proper fermentation. The time that this will 
require is from twenty to seventy-two hours, de- 
pending on the state of the weather. The greater 
the warmth the quicker will be the fermentation. 
The colour of the pomace before it is put on the 
press should be similar to that of a ripe cherry. 

In order that the farmer may be convinced that 
the pomace should remain sometime before it is 
pressed, let him mash a few apples, and force out 
the juice immediately. He will see that it is nearly 
as colourless as water. Let him again mash a few 
quite fine, and let them in that state be exposed to 
the air for twenty-four hours, and pressing out the 
juice he will find it a rich cider colour. If the ex- 
periment is carried further by putting the juices 
into bottles, and permitting them to undergo the 
usual fermentation, he will be still more convinced 
of the impropriety of pressing out the juice imme- 





diately after the apples are ground. 


Many farmers in the United States get from four 
to ten dollars per barrel, but the majority do not 
get two. The latter should buy one or two barrels 
of their neighbours, and keep it to treat their 
friends. They should continue this practice until 
they are able to make such as will bring at least 
‘three dollars per barrel. 

How To Construct an Ice House ro Keep Ice 

Wextt 1n a Low Fxat Country or Sitvarion. 
Mr. SKINNER, Shelby County, Ky. October 26, 1828. 

Sir—Observing in a late number of your paper, 
an inquiry for the most approved plan of keeping 
Ice ia low and damp situations, where the humidity 
of the earth will not admit of excavation so as to 
place it beneath the surface, I send you the follow- 
ing, which you will publish if it is considered worthy 
a place in your useful paper. Build a pen of logs 
of such dimensions as to contain the cubic volume 
which is required. Another pen three feet larger 
than the former every way is to be erected: when 
the inner pen is filled with ice, and well rammed, 





rye, or oat straw, which is to be well trodden in; the 
pen holding the ice to be overlaid with poles, to pre- 
vent the straw from sinking as the ice is removed, 
or sinks by melting: the whole then to be covered 
with straw, and brought to a point as a common 
stack. I have known Ice kept in this way throughout 
the summer; and in the country where straw is 
abundant, and of but little use, it is a cheap mode of 
making an Ice House. Yours, &c. : 
A Supscriper. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from p. 278.) 
Pian oF Instruction aporTED 18 THE SouTH 
Carouina Femate Institute. 

1, By the term education, we understand a sys- 
tematic course of instruction, calculated to form an 
early habit of attention, and to direct curiosity to 
things which are essentially useful; taking the latter 
term in its widest acceptation, as embracing all 
knowledge, connected with the interest and happi- 
ness of the individual, and of that society of which 
she is to form a part. 

2. We lay it down as a principle, that this, as 
other things intrinsically valuable, is obtained by 
the simplest means. The mode of instruction 
should, in all cases, be adapted to the capacity of 
the individual receiving it. And to effect this, the 
most practical plan should be adopted, for awaken- 
ing the curiosity, improving the memory, and exer- 
cising the tender reasoning powers of the child. 

$. While we propese to ourselves a system, we 
must take care that this does not interfere with what 
we owe to the different capacities of pupils, taken 
individually; their previous advantages, powers of 
apprehension, reasoning, &e. We are not, there- 
fore, to adhere to an a priori theory, but take our 


4, We are decidedly opposed to that mode of in- 
struction, which gives a precocious developement 
to the memory at the expense of the judgment; 
and conceive that to be the only efficient plart, which 
makes an equal demand upon the memory and un- 
derstanding. The pupil is to have no sinking fund 
of knowledge, but should be made to render an 
usurious interest for every idea which is acquired. 
We are aware of the trite and common-place re- 
mark, as it regards the imbecility of the mind of a 
child; but provided the thinking powers be not 
overtasked, we know no reason why habits of re- 
flection should not be inculcated, even in the child. 
Every day’s experience will convince us, that the 





why and the wherefore, which proceed from lisping 


fill between the inner and outer pen with wheat, | 


indications empirically from the nature of the case. - 
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, must originate in a thinking principle; and 
bits of reflection invigorate the faculty 
which they have a tendency to expand. ; 

6. Care must be taken to avoid every thing like a 
technical, unvaried arrangement, which produces 
upon the mind the same effect, that monotonous 
sounds do upon the animal spirits, and tend to lull 
the judgment asleep. The thrice-told tale may 

eed mechanically from the speaker, and all who 
oe reflected upon this subject, must be aware that 
there is a kind of scholastic ritual, which may be 
termed the language of the lips, equally deceiving 
to teacher and pupil. Routine, therefore, where it 
injures the process of thinking, should, at times, be 
suspended. On this occasion the mind receives a 
concussion which is salutary. ‘The rule may be re- 

ted, and well repeated, without the scholar’s an- 
nexing any ideas to it; but the reason of the rule is 
what, on all occasions, should be required. ‘The 
mind of the scholar must, also, occasionally, be 
made to take a few steps backward, in order to 
spring more effectually forward. ‘I'he subject mat- 
ter of the present lesson cannot be well understood, 
if the part has not been well digested. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely requisite, that the teacher have re- 
course to frequent repetition, judiciously varied; 
nothing fixes the fact so permanently. ‘The mind 
must not be suffered passively to grope its way from 
one lesson to another, only intent upon the present, 
and never reverting to the past. ‘The teacher must 
be satisfied, by frequent examinations, that the scho- 
Jar has retairied what she has gone over, and has 
formed some system in her mind, from her past 
readings. Without this, the scholar may have gone 
“through and through her book,” and not retain a 
vestige of what she has studied. 

We are to bear in mind, too, that facts are the 
materials of knowledge, or rather that these consti- 
tute knowledge; we should, therefore, direct our at- 
tention to things, holding words as mere indices. 

6. In instruction, the simplest principles which 
can be arrived at, must constitute our data. That 
one added to one makes two, is the basis of all nu- 
merical rules. We, therefore, proceed from that 
which we know, to that which we do not know; 
precisely as in ascending a ladder, we grasp with 
our bands those rounds, upon which, in a few mo- 
ments, we are to rest our feet. The mistake of 
most teachers, as well as of most elementary works, 
intended for instruction, is—that the youthful tyro 
must go along with them; whereas, on the contrary, 
they are to go along with the pupil pas a pas. Their 
victories are all done upon paper, not in the field, 
Instead of drawing one circumvallation after another 
—taking the mind by regular approaches, and af- 
terwards keeping up the line of communication. 
they are for gaining possession of it by a coup de 
man. But to accomplish the former, it is requisite 
to adapt our ideas and language to those of the 
child; to enter intimately into her habits of thinking 
and apprehending, and to endeavour to trace those 
associations, which the infant mind weaves at the 
most tender age. The pupil and teacher must speak 
one language, in order that instruction may be suc- 
cessfully imparted and received. Neither is the lat- 
ter to go in advance of the former, their pilgrimage 
must be together; and so far from aspiring to reac 
the summit by a few vigorous efforts, they must be 
content to measure their joint progress, by looking 
back to the level from which they have ascended. Itis 
thus, under the benignant and humanizing care of 
the teacher, that the head and heart of the pupil 
receive that direction, which influences the indivi- 
dual in after life. 

7. The buziness of teaching does not consist in 
memorizing the text, or in giving technically the 
answers to a few questions, appended to the text- 
book. This intellectual tire et carte in a few weeks 
becomes so easy, 


h| each fifteen ounces; strong alcohol, seven pints and 





That every whipster has his trade by heart. 


There must be a challenge to intellectual skill, in 
which the understanding and the memory are equally 
tasked. If scholars, when they take their respective 
places in their class,“‘like figures cut upon a dial 
plate,” anticipate every question which shall be pro- 
posed, responding in the dull monotonous chime of 
a cloisteral recluse, numbering the beads of her ro- 
sary; wherein consists the advantage which the 
teacher by his actual presence affords, over what 
can be derived from the text-book alone? An acad- 
emy ought to bea literary gymnasium, in which the 
competitor, even if she fail in obtaining victory, is 
intellectually strengthened by the nature of the con- 
test in which she is engaged. That mental collision, 
which gives so powerful a momentum to civilized 
society, is as essential in a school for children, as in 
a school for adults. It is by this means, only, that 
enthusiasm can be awakened,* and the love of lit- 
erary distinction enkindled.{ ‘Without these, the 
whole process is dull, heavy, and plodding, tending 
to injure that elasticity and spring of thought, 
which is the very germ of improvement, and to 
break down the sprightly and imaginative youth 
into a mere mannerist.j 

8. It will constitute a primary object of the Insti- 
tute to form such a subdivision, in the order of 
studies, that there will be a gradation from the sim- 
plest elementary branches to the higher departments 
of letters. In order to effect this, mere subordina- 
tion is insufficient; a subordinate class must, as it 
respects the instruction imparted, be immediately 
preparatory to that in advance of it. ‘The transla- 
tion of a scholar into a higher class, must be but a 
single step in an ascending series. 

9. The teacher and pupil must understand each 
other.—The faculties of the former must bend and 
mould themselves to those of the latter. It is not 
the extent of the lesson, but the understanding of 
it, which is the material point. A few lines well 
understood, will furnish a more nourishing and in- 
vigorating aliment to the mind, than a whole vo- 
lume dealt out by avoirdupois weight. Overcome the 
vis inertia of a sluggish, dull intellect, in this way, 
and you have done every thing. On this occasion, 
the teacher is not to despair, if he do not at once 
succeed; the fulcrum is to be®applied again and 
again. If after much labour on his part, he be un- 
successful, it ought to awaken him to suspect the 
efficacy of the means which he adopts. Perhaps 
by attending to the peculiar habits and modes of 
thinking of his pupil, he may succeed: better, by 
adopting a different course. ‘There is nothing eso- 
terical in all this: the teacher must love his profes- 
sion, and apply all the energies of his mind to the 
advancement of the objects, which ought to be pe- 
culiarly his. 





EAU DE COLOGNE. - 


Dr. Granville, in his recent book on Russia, gives 
the following recipe for making Eau de Cologne, 
which was written when he was at Cologne. 

“Take of the essence of bergamot, lemon-peel; 
lavender, and orange flower, of each one ounce, 
essence of cinnamon, half an ounce; spirit of rose- 
mary, and of the spiritous water of melissa, of 


a half. Mix the whole together, and Jet the mixture 
stand for the space of a fortnight; after which in- 
troduce it into a glass retort, the body of which is 
immersed into boiling water, contained in a vessel 





* We cannot but question the truth of this assertion. 
A pure enthusiasm springs from the constitution of the 
mind itself, from the nature of the subject contemplated, 
or the interesting manner in which it is presented. Em- 
ulous feeling, kindled to ‘“‘enthusiasm,” we should dread 
as a very injurious influence on character.- Ed. 4. Jour. 

t Is this a proper motive'in a course of education 
preparatory to the duties of female life?—Jb. 
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placed over a lamp, while the beak is introduced in- 
to a large glass reservoir well luted. By keeping the 
water to the boiling point, the mixture in the retort 
will distil over into the receiver, which should be 
covered over with wet cloths. In this manner will 
be obtained pure Eau de Cologne.” 











Pepicreg@r Srecutator Wanrep. 
Mr. SKINNER: Sparta, Tenn. Oct. 31, 1828. 


» 
Dear Sir—I , 9 to obtain the pedigree 
of the imported Horse Speculator, and have taken 
the liberty of asking?the information through your 
valuable Journal, hoping that some one of your nu- 
merous readers ma 
gree, and will m3 me the favour of sending it to 
you for publicatioa. Respectfully yours, 
A Susscrises. 


ARCHIBALD. 


Sir—The imported horse Archibald was got by 
Walnut, his dam by Javelin, (a son of Eclipse.) 
He stood at the Vitteto Spring, in Edgefeld dis - 
trict, at $25 the season, as advertised by W. Smal- 
ley, March, 1813. Your ob’dt servant, F. 
Nov. 14, 1828. 








ENGLISH SPORTS. |)” 


Canine Fancy.—The Bitch Fury, which beat 
the London Bitch Nettle, at Birmingham, so cley- 
erly,can be backed againsf’any bitch in the world 


of 194 Ibs. weight,from one to five hundred pounds. ~ 


A few of her pups may be had at 20. each, on 
plication to the. Black Horse, Cashell-street, Be 


mingham. The Birmingham backers of the Bitch 


in possession of the pedi-. 


— have been seriously affected with the nettle-_ 


A dog, weighing forty pounds, from the co 4 
can be backed against any dog of the same 
in London, for from 51. to 201. to fight at Roache’s 
Pit. ‘The money will be forth-coming at any place 
appointed. 

A Match for 101, a-side, between the Clapham 
dog Boxer, and the brindle dog Boxer, will be 
at the New Inn yard Pit, 
on ‘Tuesday evening next. 

A CaacLence Tro ait rae Wortp.—A 223 Ib 
Dog can be matched to fight for 51. aside; a 24 Ib. 
dog from 51. aside to 201; a 264 Ibs. dog for 21. aside; 
a 284 Ib. dog for 5!. or 101. aside; a $0 Ibs. dog for 
51. 101., or 201. aside; a $3 Ibs. dog for 32. or 5L. aside; 
$6 lbs. one eyed dog for 3.1, 52. 101. or 201. aside, on 
application to Mr. Gardner, Barley Mow, 
Lane, West Smithfield; or Mr. Roache’s Pit, West 
street. ‘ 

Trorrisc Matcu.—A match was made by Mr. 
Smithson, Wakefield, to trot a pony, 14 hands high, 
twenty-eight miles in two hours, which was accom- 
plished on Wednesday, three minutes within the 
given time, for twenty pounds. The distance was 


performed on the road between Wakefield and 


Thorne. 

Coursing Exrraorpinarny.—A few days since, 
three grey-hounds belonging to a Worcestershire 
gentleman, killed twelve hares, five rabbits, and 





t Inleresting instruction will prevent such evils —Ib. 


the day’s sport, and looked wistfully for another run. 


ottenham court-road, 


seven pheasants! ‘They appeared quite fresh after .o/ 
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Wonperrut Lear.—aA leap unparalleled, we 
believe, in the annals of horse history, has been ac- 
complished in this neighbourhood. On Friday 
week, as Mr. Brown, of Nuneaton Colltery, was re- 
turning ina gig from Coventry, about seven o’clock 
in the evening, his horse took fright, and running 
away,leaped at Cotton Toll Gate, which is about 
seven feet high, when, singular to relate, the animal 
fully cleared the gate, and bringing the gig after 
him, and in contact with the upper bars of the gate, 
which were broken, the gig, with two persons tn it, 
passed over undamaged! Mr. Brown and another 
gentleman were in the vehicle at the time, and 
though flung out with great violence, also escaped 
without any serious injury. [Coventry Observer. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Abstract of the laws which govern the Race 
Course in Great Britain, as extracted from a late 
Liverpool paper: 

Horses take their ages from May day, i. e. a horse 
foaled any time in the year 1823, is one year old on 
the first of May, 1824. Four inches are a hand; 
fourteen pounds a stone; two hundred and forty 
yards a distance. 

Oath weights are, each to appoint a party to ride 
without weighing. Feather weight signifies the 
same. Give and take plates are weights for inches; 
fourteen hands to carry a stated weight, all above 
to carry extra, or be allowed the proportion of 7 Ib. 
to aninch. A Whim Plate is a weight for age and 
a weight for inches. A Past Match is to insert the 
ages of the horses in the articles, and to run any 
horse of that age without declaring till you come to 
the post to start. Hand cap weights are weights 
according to the supposed abilities of the horses. 
Plates or shoes are not allowed in the weight. 

horse that has his head at the ending post 
first wins the heat. Riders must ride their horses 
back tothe winning post to weigh; and he that dis- 
mounts before, or wants weight, is distanced. Ifa 
rider fall from his horse, and the horse be ridden in 
by a person of sufficient weight, he will take place 
the same as if it had not happened, provided he goes 
back to the place where the rider fell. 

Horses not entitled to start without producing a 
proper certificate of their age, if required; except 
where aged horses are included, in which case a ju- 
nior horse may start without a certificate, provided 
he carry the same weight as an aged horse. 

For the best of the plate, when there are three 
heats run, the horse is second that wins one. For 
the best of the heats, the horse is second that beats 
the other twice out of three times, though he doth 
not win a heat. When a plate is won at two heats, 
the preference of the horses is determined by the 
— they hold in the second heat. When three 

orses have each won a heat, they only must start 
for a fourth, and their places must he determined 
by it, though before no difference between them. 

o distance in a fourth heat. In running heats, if 
it cannot be decided which is first, the heat goes for 
nothing, and they may all start again, except it be 
between two horses that had each won a heat. 
Horses drawn before the plate is won are distanced. 

A bet after the heat is over, if the horse betted 
on does not start again, is no bet. A confirmed bet 
cannot be off, without mutual consent. Either party 
may demand stakes to be made, and on refusal may 
declare the bet void. If a party be absent on the 
day of running, a public declaration of the bet may 
be made on the course, and a demand whether any 

rson will make stakes for the absent party; and 
if no person consent to do so, the bet may be de- 

clared void. Bets agreed to be settled in town, or 
any particular place, cannot be declared off on the 
course. 

The person who bets the odds has a right to 
choose the horse of the field. When he has chosen 





the horse, the field is what starts against him; but 
there is no field unless one starts with him. If odds 
are bet without mentioning the horse before the 
race is over, it must be determined as the odds 
were at the time of making it. Bets made between 
particular horses are void if neither of them be ithe 
winner, unless specified to the contrary. 

At Newmarket, if a bet be made for any parti- 
cular day in any meeting, and the parties after- 
wards change the day, all bets must stand; but if 
altered to another meeting, bets made before the 
alteration are void. Bets determined, though the 
horse does. not start when the words “‘absolutely, 
run or pay,” or “play or pay,” are made use of in 
betting. For example: I bet that Mr. Udny’s ch. 
mare Mirandela absolutely wins the King’s plate at 
Chelmsford in 1824. I lose the bet though she 
does not start, and win though she goes over the 
course alone. 

All double bets are considered as play or pay. 

Since Epsom races, 1812, all bets are made in 
pounds, and not in guineas, as formerly. 

Horses running on the wrong side of a post, and 
not turning back, are distanced. Horses distanced 
if the riders cross or jostle. Horses that forfeit 
are beaten horses, where it runs or pays. Bets 
made on any horses winnin 
that year, remain in force till the first day of May. 
Money given to have a bet laid, not returned if not 
run. All matches, bets and engagements are void 
on the decease of either party before determined. 
An untried stallion or mare,is one whose produce 
had not started in public at the time of closing the 
engagement. 

In estimating winnings, it is the practice to con- 
sider the clear sum gained only, and consequently 
to exempt the winner’s stakes. A winner of sweep- 
stakes of 20 guineas each (three subscribers,) is, 
therefore, not disqualified from running for a fifty 
pound plate, expressed to be for horses never won a 
plate, match, or sweepstake of that value. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Sandy Spring, Montgomery County, Md. 
Mr. J. S. SKINNER, Nov. ith, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—Since my return to this place I have 
been until yesterday, unable to commence my in- 
tended Meteorological observations, and as yet my 
preparations are very imperfect; but anxious to be- 
gin the series, | have remitted for record in the Far- 
mer the few facts collected. In future I am in hopes 
to be able to make up Monthly ‘Tables. 

The local position and features of this part of 
Maryland are highly favourable to the collection of 
elements on the temperature of water. The branches 
of Patuxent, those of East Branch, and of Rock 
Creek rise from this broken and hilly, though not 
mountainous tract. The sub-stratum is gneiss; the 
hills are waving, and in very few places precipitous, 
giving outlet to innumerable springs of most pure 
water. ‘The wells are seldom very deep, varying 
from 15 or 20 to 60 or 70 feet. The- mean ele- 
vation of surface above tide water, may be assum- 
ed at about 500 feet. 

‘There can be no doubt but that too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the temperature of perennial 
wells and springs, and too much comparatively, to 
that of air. 

it is my intention to continue a regular course of 
Thermometrical observations on both elements.— 
Those on the atmosphere will be conducted at my 
own house diurnally; but those on water only once 
montbly. 

When making up the tables for my “View of the 
United States,” I became fully convinced that to 





determine the problem of mean temperature, where 


any number of plates: 


local features would admit, that perennial spri 
and wells afford much more certain elements than 
does the atmosphere; and again a great advantage 
is on the side of the former, from brevity of labour. 
So impressed I am with the correctness of this pre- 
ference, that I shall request the insertion of a paper 
in the Farmer on that express subject. 


TABLE 
Of the temperature of springs and wells in the vi- 
cinity of, and including Sanpy Sprine, Montgo- 
mery county, Maryland, nearly on the meridian 
Washington, and WN. lat. 39°7.—taken Nov. 6th 
and 7th, 1828. Mean temperature of the atmos- 
phere, 483° Fahrenheit. 


Sandy Spring, on the farm of Edward Stabler, 58° 


Spring No. 2, on do. do. + 55a 
Edward Stabler’s well, ” 554 
Wn. Henry Stabler’s well, 56 
James P. Stabler’s well, 544 
Wm. Thomas’ well, No. 1, 54 

Do. do. No. 2, - 553 
Bernard Gilpin’s well, 55 
Caleb Bentley’s spring, 56 
Edward Porter’s spring, - 55 
Roger Brooke’s well, . , 54 

Do. spring, No. 1, 56 

Do. do. No. 2, 56 
Hannah Briggs’ well, . 55 

Do. spring No. 1, 55 

Do. do. No. 2, 554 
Basil Brooke’s well, .- . 54 
Mahlon Chandlee’s well, . ‘ 56 

Do. spring, No. 1, 543 

Do. do. No. 2, 56 
William Darby’s spring, 544 


Mean, . is . - . d 554 

Remarxs.—The last day of October, and the 
two first of November, were remarkable for inces- 
sant and very heavy rain; the mean temperature - 
about 55°. Some of the fountains may have been 
affected slightly by the rain water; but as the range 
I took embraced a circle of near three miles diame- 
ter, and extended over a great variety of exposure, 
I feel confident the result gives a very accurate 
summary of the mean temperature of the month of 
October, 1828, at Sandy Spring. 

According to the principles laid down in chap. x. 
of Darby’s View of the United States, the mean 
temperature of Sandy Spring ought to be about 1° 
Fahrenheit below that of Baltimore; and by re- 
ference to table 50, page 388, of the same treatise, 
it will be seen that at Baltimore, in a series of eight, 
years, the temperature of October varies from 50° 
to 59.33°; the mean of the whole eight years being 
54.875°. 

I do most ardently wish that experiments, simi- 
lar to those on which the enclosed table has been 
formed, could be instituted wae 


Respectfully, M. DARBY. 





WOOL—TARIFF. 


By the following article from the Boston Courier 
it seems that the late tariff is not satisfactory even 
to the friends of the “Woollen” or ‘American Sys- 
tem.” [M. ¥. Eve. P. 
(From the Boston Courier, Nov. 12.) 


Woor.—We learn that Messrs. Wells & Dickin- 
son, of Steubenville, Ohio, sold to one of our manu- 
facturers last week, 40,000 pounds of Wool, which 
had been transported down the Ohio and New York 
Canals to Albany, and thence to this city. We re- 
gret to learn that this article has experienced a 
great decline in price since last shearing time, ow- 
ing to want of competition among the purchasers. 
It was believed by many that the ‘Tariff law of last 





winter would give some additional protection to the 
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manufacturers, so that all the mills would go into 
active operation, and that there would be a greater 
demand, and consequently that higher prices would 
be given for wool. Many of the wool-dealers in this 
city, acted on this belief, and have now.large stocks 
of wool on hand which they purchased at shearing 
time on speculation. ; Ge 
We are informed by one of the appraisers in this 
rt, who it is generally known is very accurate in 
is calculations, that the duties secured’ on Cloths 
at the minimum ports do not amount to so much 
ander the present law as they did under the former 
one, by one anda half percent. ‘This arises, we are 
told, from the construction given to the law by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which excludes the lists 
and headings from measurement, and abandons the 
inciples which had hitherto been observed of ad- 
ding 10 per cent to the invoice value, and reckon- 
ing duty on the charges. 
he subject is one in which the wool growers 
have at least as deep an interest as the manulac- 
turers, and it remains to be seen whether they will 
insist upon having the Bill of last Session so amend- 
ed as to strike out the one dollar minimum, and 
thereby secure to them the benefits which were 
promised, and to which they are justly entitled. 
Remarks by the Editor of the NV. Y. Even. Post.— 
The above article from a paper which has always 
supported the manufacturing side of the question 
with great zeal and uniformity, makes good an ob- 
servation frequently repeated in this paper, that the 
more you grant to the petitioners for an high tariff 
the more they will ask. By every new burden you 
put on the shoulders of the consumers for their be- 
nefit, you add to their number, and they besiege 
you-with greater noise, a closer concert and a more 
restless importunity. Some people were so credu- 
Jous as to believe that if the persons who clamour- 
ed for new duties on wool and woollens last winter 
could be gratified with the passing of the tariff they 
would be quiet. They little understood the nature 
of the “American System.” Once embarked in it 
there is no stopping short of absolute and entire ex- 
elusion of imports, such a prohibition of intercourse 
with the rest of the world as semi-barbarous nations 
have hedged themselves round with, such as is resort- 
ed to by the absurd jealousy of the Chinese empire, 
such as Spain adopted to keep her South American 


provinces in ignorance and degradation. The tariff 
of 1824 was made the pretext for imposing that of |, 


1828, and now the tariff of 1828 is to be made the 
pretext for one still more exorbitant and excessive. 
The truth is that those who expect to make their 
fortunes by laws of this kind are never benefitted 
by thefh in tle degree they expect. Such high ex- 
pectations are raised, $0 much competition is pro- 
duced, so much money is lost in speculation and 
experiment, that although the community at large 
are heavily taxed, very few gain any thing by it. 
The “‘American System” is a system of burdens to 
id of ‘benefit to scarcely any. It is a system 
n waste of the wealth and productive in- 
“the nation. 

» We that both the wool growers and woollen 
manufacturers will learn the proper lesson from 
their present situation. Let them see the folly and 
inefficacy of laws to make them rich. Laws for 
their eres may increase their numbers, per- 








plex them with competition, and burden the rest of 


the community, a g very little more than this can 


laws do, unless they name the individual to be en-; 
riched, and assign him a pension. How could the 
editor of. the Courier, or any body else, expect that 
all the woollen mills in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
ton “would go at once into active operation,” when 
so many mills are building or have just been built 


all over the interior, each = ramege to supply its own 
I hing of the cloths clan- 
destinely introduced frum abroad. The law of 1828 


neighbourhood—to say no 


repeal it. Jet'us not impose any new burdens, but 
let us diminish the old, which fill the whole country 
with complaints. Instead of going on to make mat- 
ters worse, let us strive to make them better, by un- 
shackling our trade,and suffering industry to flow 
in its natural channels. 





COFFEE. 


From Dr. Tuornton’s Botanical Lectures: —*Now 
that I am speaking of berries, it may be useful to 
say a few words respecting Coffee: I would recom. 
mend every person to drink coffee at breakfast, for 
those persons who constantly use coffee can never 
be subject to putrid fevers; and in the east of Eu- 
rope its cultivation became first an object of par- 
ticular attention, from the discovery of its being the 
only certain remedy then known for the cure of the 
plague. Mocha coffee, which originally grew in 
Arabia-Felix, is unquestionably the finest, and pos- 
sessed of the greatest perfume; but our own Bri- 
tish Plantation coffee, if obtained wholesome and 
pure,—fresh roasted, and ground immediately be- 
fore using, makes a most delicious beverage: and I 
must say, what I use myself, which I procure from 
Nicot & Co’s., Fenchurch-street, possesses more of 
the real pungency and aromatic flavour of this val- 
uable exotic in perfection, than I, from experimental 
trial have got elsewhere. Coffee has a great ten- 
deney to the cure and prevention of scorbutic hu- 
mours, and I have known the paroxysms of asth- 
matic complaints considerably abated by drinking 
three or four dishes of coffee. A cup of coffee 
strengthens and exhilirates our mental faculties; 
and nothing can be more refreshing either to the 
studious or the laborious, than a dish of good coffee: 
this fact we have had practically and powerfully il- 
lustrated by Napoleon Bonaparte, whose buoyancy 
of mind and energies, intellectual and physical, were 
never surpassed by any man, who abstained from 
the use of wines and spirituous liquors, but drank 
coffee at all hours of the day, for the revival of his 
spirits and strengthening of his body.” 





Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin has introduced on the 
Devonshire coast a new branch of industry, which 
promises to furnish employment and food for thou- 
sands. Itis the drying of pilchards for winter con- 
sumption, in the same way as herrings. The Ply- 
mouth Journal says the result has fully answered ex- 
pectation, and that the pilchards dried by Sir Isaac 
are superior in flavour to any herrings now brought 
to market. The process of curing im is cheap 
and simple:—The pickle is made with one part su- 
gar or molasses, and four parts of salt, with sal 
prunella in the proportion of six ounces to every 
fifteen pounds of sugar and salt together—sufficient 
water is added to make a pickle, in which a potato 
will float. The fish are left for a week in the pickle, 
and then smoked as herrings are. 
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$* Ina letter from Mr. Prince, he states that a 
very valuable diséovery of a method to avoid losing 
grapes by mildew has been made, not by himself; 
but that it will soon be communicated for publica- 
tion in the American Farmer. It shall be most 
welcome when it comes, ‘The remainder of his 
letter being altogether in the nature of an adver- 
tisement, has been placed in the part of our paper 
nue to that-purpose, to whieh the reader is-re- 
erred. . 





¢> Baeap-Srurrs.—There has been for some 





isa bad law, we admit it. Let us not amend it, but 


bread-stuffs, occasioned by the unsteadiness of the 
market abroad, the uncertainty of the extent to 
which the powers of Europe might be drawn into — 
the vortex of war, and in no small degree by the 4 
spirit of speculation at home. , 
To give our individual opinion how long'the pre- 
sent prices will remain, and whether, if they are 
changed, it will be for the better or the worse, 
would be to assume a responsibility that we need 

not incur; we shall be careful always to give the 
exact prices, and so much of the news from abroad 

as may appear to have a bearing on the value of 
the articles quoted: and having done that, we leave 

our intelligent readers to judge for themselves — 
We should be sorryto misguide them, as we mi 
do, by our own speculations, and we can enligh 
them only by giving them facts on which they ma 
always rely. 7; 7 
Too many of our friends, we are sorry to learn,” ~ 
had sold their crops before the rise in grain took 
place. This is especially the case on the Eastern .. 9 
Shore, because, as we suppose, the transportation 
to market is done entirely by othérs, in boats which 
lie at almost every man’s door—whereas, the farmer, 
removed from tide waters, must occupy his teams in 
putting in his grain crops, and can only send them 
with his grain, or more generally with his flour, to 
market, after all his seeding is done. 

To get late to market is not always, as now, to 
get to the best market. The best general rule, is to 
sell as soon as you can conveniently prepare for it; 
for although sometimes it may happen that by delay 
ou wi'l get a higher price, yet the reverse of that 
is as frequently true, and by selling as soon as you 
can get ready, you make sure of some important 
advantages. First, you avoid waste of crop, which 
may occur in a thousand ways, by mice, birds, fowls, 
“light-fingered gentry,” &c. and the danger 
tire destruction by fire, storm, &c.; and 

most important, you pay your debts, stop interest, 
and keep a good name and a quiet pillow, Let the. 
farmer, then, who takes time by the forelock, pushes 
his work and gets early to market, take Comfort in 
the reflection that he has done-His part, and leave 
the rest to chance. If his neighbour, who lags be- 
hind him, sometimes gets a better price, it is, but 
the luck which chance often throws in the way of 
the slothful; lending some foundation to the pron 
verb—‘a fool for luck.” ae 


¢% On the political aspect of the latest news 
from Europe, we may adopt the observations of the 
New York Evening Post. For the items that are 
connected immediately with the value of bread 
stuffs and other agricultural products, the reader is 
referred to the letter taken from the New York 
Statesman. 
(From the New York Evening Post, of Nov. 17.) 
Evrorgean News. 

We have looked over the papers brought by the’ 
Sylvanus, Jenkins, on Saturday, more closely than 
our occupations then allowed us to do. We do not 
find that they contain any thing new from the seat 
of war,except the report that the Russians had 
had raised a siege and were retreating, a pr 
which has not yet received the confirmation of of- 
ficial accounts. 

A Turkish Bulletin is given, dated at Shumla on 
the 2d of September, relating to an action which 
took place on the $ist of August. Seven thousand 
horse under Alisch Pacha attacked a little camp at 
Jennibazar, four leagues from Shumla. . The Rus- 
sians were defeated, with the loss of 200 killed and 
twenty prisoners, and were obliged to seek shelter . © 
in the neighbouring woods. The Turks set fireto _ 
100 provision wagons, and carried off a number of 
cavalry horses, and 200 oxen, which were distribut- 
ed among the troops. 


The small port of Bourges on the Black Sea, 
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weeks an extraordinary fluctuation in the price of 
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‘them only two hours. The country people assem- 


_. bled from all parts assailed them furiously, drove in 


their out posts, and then embarked and abandoned 
The accounts received by way of Con- 
stantinople, which are as late as the 12th of Sep- 
tember, give a sad picture of the state of the Rus- 
sian army. The ‘l'urks represent the army of the 
enemy as diminishing daily by the diseases of the 
climate, want of food and the impetuous sorties of 
the Turkish garrisons. 
(From the N. Y. Statesman.) 
Liverpool, Oct. 11, 1828. 
Dear Sir.—The sales of Cotton from 27th ult. 
to the $d inst. amounted to 12,570 bales, viz:—90 
Sea Island at 18 a 14 1-2d; 10 Stained at 7 1-2; 
Upland at 5 8-4 a 7 1-8, with 20 at 7 1-2; 


3,480 Orleans at 6 a 7 3-8, with 140 at 8 1-2; 2000 


& 


Go 0. at 5 3-4 a 6 3-4; 2,460 Brazil at 6 7-8 a 


| .8.1-8; 160 Demerara at 7 1-8 a 7 5-8; 20 Barbadoes 


A. 


prices rather improving. The import during the 
. week was 19,530 bales. 


at 12d; 40 West India at 6; 100 Carthagena at 4 1-2 
a 4 5-8; 640 Egyptian at 7-1-2 a 8 1-2; 620 Surata 
8-4. 43-4 per lb. The demand was steady and 


Ashes were in request, 
and Pearl brought rather higher prices; 550 bls. 
riew Montreal Pot sold at 30s; 80 new Pearl, 30a 
4 and 80 New York, brand 1827, 30s. 6d per cwt. 
ar—600 bbls. common quality, brought 12s per 
barrel; about 1800 barrels of fresh Turpentine 
Brought 11s per cwt. from the quay. Quercitron 
Bark—about 60 bhds. Philadelphia sold at 128 a 
18s, percwt. Rice—150 tes. Carolina brought 17s 
6d for middling, and 19s for good quality. ‘Tobac- 
co—Good Leaf; suitable for the Irish market, was 
readily taken at some advance on former prices. 

There has been a very active demand for Cotton 
this week, especially the last three days, and the 
sales of all descriptions from 4 to 10th inst. inclu- 
ai ount to 22,620 bales, viz: 

170 Sea islands at 13 a 22d; 20 Stained at 7 a 9d; 
9580 Upland at 5 7-8 a 7 3-8d; $490 Orleans, at 
6 1-4 a 10 a 9d; 4478. Alabama, at 5 3-4 a 7d; 
$890 Brazil, at 7 1-4 a 8 1-4d;220 West India, &c. 
at 6 1-4 a 9d, 470 Egyptian, at 7 a 8 1-2d; 500 Su- 
rat, at $ 3-4 a 4 3-4d. Common qualities of Ame- 
rican, especially Upland have advanced 1-8 per lb., 
and the better qualities are saleable at the extreme 
prices of the week previous; yesterday, fair Orleans 
were in request at an improvement of 1-8 a 1-4 per 
lb. Speculators have taken upwards of 4000 bales 
American, and the market closed steadily. The 
import during the week is $420 bales; and since the 
ist of January the supply received into this port 
amounts to 527,740 bales, against 677,588 to same 

riod last year; the decrease from the United 

tates is 195,100 bales. In Manchester there con- 
tinues to be a good demand for goods and yarn, 
and the consumption of Cotton is unabated. 

Ashes.—The late brisk demand has subsided for 
the present, but prices are steady; 330 bbls. new 
Mont. Pot sold this week at 30s a 30s 6d. chiefly at 
$0s; and 13 bbl. Pearl, (old) at 29s 6d per cwt. 

Tar.—The only sale is 180 bbls. at 12s per bbl. 
Torpentine—A parcel of old, consisting of 1126 
bbls. has been sold, but the price has not transpired. 
There are no sales of Rice or Quercitron Bark to 
report this week. Grain.—'There has been a very 
extensive business going forward during the week, 
chiefly on speculation, and prices of all descriptions 
have advanced materially—very little bonded wheat 
is offering, purchasers being unwilling to submit to 
the high prices asked, and holders ure in expectation 
of its being shortly released at a low duty.— Indian 
Corn may be quoted at 40 a 42 per qr. and Flour 
in bond 38 a 38 per bbl.; a fresh arrival of the lat- 
ter would probably biing somewhat more. ‘The 
Tobacco market remains without alteration, with a 


limited business doiog. And we remain respectfully 








Cotton.—Upland 5 7-8 a 7d; Or 6 a7 1-2d; 
Alabama 5 $-4a 7d; Sea Island 12 1-2 a 18d; Stain- 
ed 41-2a 10d. Ashes—N. York Pot $0s; do Pearl 
$0 a Sis; Mont. Pot 29 a 30s; do Pearl 30 a 31s. 
Rice—in bond 15a 19s; Flour in bond $3 a 38s; 
Indian Corn per qr. 40 a 42s; Turpentine 9 a 11s; 
Tar 10s 6d a 12s 6d; Quercitron Bark 11 a 13s,. 
Beeswax 8l.a 131; Hides, salted, 5 1-4; ‘Tobacco, 
Va. leaf, 2a 4 1-2; Stemmed 2 3-4 a 5; Kentucky 
leaf, 2 a 3 1-2; Stemmed, 2 1-2 a 4 1-2, 


News Expecten. 


The New-York papers of ‘Tuesday evening an- 
nounce the arrival below at that port of the Liver- 
pool packet ship of the 16th October. 

We have seen a letter from New-York, to which 
the following is postscript—*‘Rumor says the King 
of England is dead;” but adds, “it cannot be known.” 

There are also a great many reports of the price 
of flour in England—some highly favourable to an 
advance, and others discouraging to the hopes that 
have been entertained of arise. Neither can be 
relied upon. 





VALUABLE VINES FOR SALE. 


Knowing that extensive Vineyards were most suc- 
cessively cultivated on the Rhine,I made it a point 
to form an acquaintance with one of the most respect- 
able and intelligent oe eee. and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of the one I shall refer to, from 
his having under culture 200 acres of land, and em- 
ploying 150 workmen. To this very successful cultiva- 
tor [ stated our difficulties in regard to the Vine, which 
had been heretofore introduced from localities too far 
South, and therefore unsuitable to support our severe 
winters, and the general variations of our climate, and 
requested of him to send me a selection of those kinds 
only which bore their winters wholly without protec- 
tion and without injury, and such as were great bear- 
ers, and produced certain and regular crops; and which 
were also considered among the best for wine. The 
comprising these particular qualities naturally render- 
ed the number of varieties selected comparatively 
small, and he sent me the following eight kinds, as pos- 
sessing these desirable properties, viz: 

Facun or Bourger, 

Petit Rauschling, 

Gros Rauschling, 

Rothe Hintsche, 
Rothliehtner, 

Auvernas Blane, 
Auvernas Gris, 
Auvernas Rouge Claire. 

The three latter are the kinds used also in making 
Champagne Wine. I received of the above kinds 6,400 
Vines, of wage the whole survived and flourish- 
ed, and fro e peculiar circumstances under which 
the selection was made, | consider them far better cal- 
culated to give success to our Vineyards than any others 
yet imported to our country. 

WM. PRINCE, 
Near Long Island, New York. 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 


The Subscribers have for sale at their Nursery near 
this city, an extensive assortment of well grown, thrifty, 
Grafted Fruit Trees, ready for delivery at their Store, 
at the shortest notice, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Apricot, Cherry, Nectarine, Plum and other Fruit Trees, 
which they warrant to prove true according to cata- 
logue. They will also furnish at short notice, White 
Mulberry Trees, from one to three years old, Grape 
Plants and Cuttings, and Ornamental Trees, together 
with about thirty thousand Thorn Quicks of two years’ 
growth. They have an extensive assortment of young 
plants under way, to meet the annual demand which 
may be made, and R. S. is now devoting much of his 
time in extending and stocking their Nursery and Seed 
Garden, and hopes soon to be able to supply the public 
with most articles in the Horticultural line. Samples 
of the Trees niay be seen, and priced catalogues receiv- 
ed (gratis) at our Store, Pratt-st. wharf. 

‘SINCLAIR & MOORE. 

Balt. Nov. 15. 
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, bai aed A SITUATION. 

person who understands the business 

Dresser in all its branches, together with the ee 
making the different kinds of wine, and putting them 
up. The advertiser is a German, and also understands 
the French language. Having a family, he would pre- 
fer remaining in this state, where he would undertake 
the care of a number of vineyards. Inquire at the 
office of the American Farmer. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 

& Co. Commission Merchants and Planters? Agents, 

No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a 6.00—ordinary, 3.00 a 8.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00a 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 4.00 a 7.00—yellow, 4.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rapahannock 2.75 43.59 
Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

Firovur—white wheat family, $10.50 a 11.50—super. 
Howard-st. 8.00 a 9.00; city mills, 7.75 a $.50; Susque- 
hanna, 8.00 a8.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 3.00—Gramm, best 
red wheat, 1.75 a 1.90—best white wheat, 1.95 a 2.05— 
ord’y to good, 1.65 a 1.75--Corn, old, .60 a .62—new 
corn, .55a .60—in ear, bbl. 2.00 a 2.50—Rye, bush. .604 
.65—Oarts .33 a .32—Beans .75 a 1.25—Peas .45 4 .55— 
CLover SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Orcn- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 334 
a .50 lb,—Bar ey, .60 a 62—FLAaxsEED, .75 a .80—Cor.- 
TON, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 @ .14—Alabama, .104.1]— 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a.1048—WuiskeEy, hhds. Ist proof, .27—bbls. .28 
a .29—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 a.16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210c 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.15; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bb]. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
-124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Feathers, .26 a .28— 
Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, $3.374 a $.50— 
ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 4.50. 

Hay, per ton, 10 a 11 dolls.; Straw, do. 7 a 8 dolls. 

Such has been the fluctuation of our grain market 
for some days past, and at the present time, it cannot 
be correctly stated. Tuesday last $9.00 was paid for 
flour out of the wagons; yesterday by some 8.00 and 
others 7.75, and to-day it is expected to be down to 7.00. 

Sales of whiskey was made yesterday at 26 a 27cts. 
in the hhd.; and on Wednesday a sale of white wheat 
at 2.13; this day, sales of common red at 180. Good 
corn is in demand; produce from the Susquehanna is 
daily arriving. 

Marxetinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 183; Rabbits, .25; Turkies, each, 
-15 a 1.00; Geese, .50 a 624; Butter, lb. .25 4313; Eggs, 
-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .40; Sweet, do. .50; Chick- 





ens, per dozen, 2.00 22.25; Ducks, per doz. 2.50; Beef, © 


prime pieces, lb. .8 a .10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 @.7; Pork, 
6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, per Ib. .10; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush. .50; 
Partridges, .8 each; Canvass-back Ducks, pair, 1,00 « 
1.25; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 a 6.00. i 
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AGRISULTURE. 

(From Loudon’s Eley clopsdia of Agriculture.) 
OF THE;ART OF HORSEMANSS#P. 
(Continued from p. 282.) 


Horsemanship, as an art, is unquestionably of very 
ancient date,#and it is curious how very different 
are the modes by which it is practised in different 
countries; but whieh differences are yet principally 
confined to the sit@ation of the legs of the rider: 
for wherever tlre horse is used to carry the person, 
it is by the rider. placing himself astride the animal. 
Horses were used in this way for centuries before 
any apparatus was used or applied to their, bodies 
to spare fatigue to the rider; and we know that the 
first saddles were mgge pads strapped rgund the 
body, but without ‘the appendages of stirrups. In 
England, riding is sygtematically divided, into two 
kinds, which are manegggnd jockey ridipg. 

Manege riding, called ERpaguiyg, eat horse, 
in the strict applicatiéa of the’ ferfa, was formerly 
more practised ans and required a sys- 
tem of education for Beth horse and rider long and 
severe. Horses perfectly broke for. the manege, 
were taught severalypaces and motions; as ambli 

acing, passaging, yerking, capriole, and éornd@ti. 
he practice of these -artificial cadences, it is*Sup- 
pose@, injuresthe Ratural pace of the horse; and 


this circumstance, united to a particular form of 


horse (defective for othgr purposes,) being requir 
for the elasticity of these actions’, has tended to 
bring manege riding, as formerly practised, into 
disrepute, . Manege riding also taught the constant 
application of the seat iof the body of the rider to 
the seat of the saddlexduring ali the motions of 
the horse; and as a severe education, and a parti- 
cular form, had bestowed ease and elasticity to the 
rudenessof the manege horse, the inconvensijes 
of this seat were not felt. But when another 
of horse, capable of great speed over excellent 
roads, was in general use, this kind ‘of riding was 
found hurtful to both horse and rider; fatiguing the 
one, and injuring the other. 

The art of proper riding, as practised among ex- 
perienced horsemen, is derived from a knowledge 
of the judicious application of the aids of the bri- 
dle, as taught in our schools, and as practised in 
the army generally: and also from a proper appli- 
cation or placing the body on the horse. These we 
certainly owe to manege riding; and a knowledge 
of them is as essential to the safety of the rider, as 
it isto the grace of his appearance as a horseman. 
The proper art of riding embraces all that is taught 
in the best schools, or practised on the road; and 
is equally applicable to both. This is allowed to 
its fullest extent by those who have possessed them- 
selves of the requisite information, and practise on 


_the subject; but is denied by those who, wedded 


to field riding, contend that the perfection of horse- 
manship consists in a snaffle bridle and a jockey 
seat. 

The use of the curb bridle is considered in the 
schools to be essential to good riding: by it the 
horse is not only restrained, but he is also aided 
and assisted. ite is alternately thrown on his 
haunches, or forced on his forehand, by which 
changes fatigue is prevented to both. Great nicety, 
however, is required in the use of the curb; and with- 
out an inclination and ability to use itlightly and dex- 
terously, a snafile is the best and safest bridle. The 
curb is to be operated by a gentle turn of the wrist 
only; and the action of the hand in this respect 
should be as fine, and as pliable as the fishing rod 
and line. ‘The force of the curb should in every 
instance be proportioned to the mouth of the horse. 
_ The best form of saddle for general riding, is one 
in which the cantle is not so high as the military, 
nor so low as the racing saddle. The pommel 
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should be no more raised than is necessary to keep 
the whole completely free from the withers. The 
stirrups should be substantial, not only to prevent 
breaking, but also that by their weight they may 
fall to the foot when accidentally slipped away; 
which is of more consequence than at first sight 
may appear. If they are of the spring kind, it is 
also desirable: but it is still more so, that the spring 
stirrup leather should be used, which prevents the 
danger arising from horses catching the leather in 
the projections of doors, gates, &c. Having sad- 
dled and bridled our horse, we will proceed to 
mount our rider. 

If you would mount with ease and safety, says 
Hughes, stand rather before the stirrup than behind 
it; then, with the left hand, take the bridle short, 
and the mane together, help yourself into the stir- 
rup, with your right, so that, in mounting, your toe 
do not touch the horse. Your foot being in the 
stirrup, raise yourself till you face the side of the 
horse, and look directly across the saddle; then, 
with your right hand, lay hold of the hinder part 
of thesaddle, and,twith your left, lift yourself into 
it. en mounted, let your position on the saddle 
be square, and the purchase of your bridle such as 
not to pull your shoulders: and let your body be in 
such an even posture as if you held a rein in each 
hand. In holding the bridle, grasp the reins with 
your hand, which should be held perpendicular 
with the reins passed, 
the lower within the 
hand, and the upper 
between the fore and 
Y next fingers. The reins 
are then brought over 
the fore finger, and 
firmly held by the 
- thumb. It is often di- 
rected to place the little finger between the lower 
reins; the practice of this may be optional with the 
rider, and in a very fine hand is desirable. The 
bridle should be held at such a length as to enable 
you if your horse stumbles, to raise his head and 
support it with your arms; and by throwing your 
body backwards at the same time you frequently 
save a horse that would otherwise fall. 

A graceful and proper seat on horseback is greatly 
dependent on a right disposition of the degs and 
thighs, which should hang nearly straight down, 
easily, and without force or constraint: all which is 
breught about from above; by placing the body 
flat and evenly on the saddle, and opening the 
knees, whereby the fork will come lower on the 
saddle. ‘The thighs should be applied to 
the saddle and to the sides of the horse \\\ 
by their inner surfaces, so as to bring in 
the knees and toes; and although the line 
may be properly broken by some little ir- 
regularities, yet the foot, the knee, the 
hip, and shoulder, should deviate but lit- 
tle from one perpendicular line. The ball 
of the foot shoal rest within the stirrup, 
and should be even with the heel, or very slightly 
elevated above it. Avoid any stiffness in the legs, 
thighs, or body; all should be lax, but in a state to 
be able to embrace the horse, either for support, 
or as aids to him. The loins, particularly, should 
be lax and pliable, as a coachman’s on his box, and 
for the same reasons: for by sitting thus loosely, the 
rough motions of both are broken. To depend on 
the embrace of the knees for support, is to lose the 
benefit of a true equipoise of body, and is rather 
to stick on a horse than to sit on one. 

When you are troubled with a horse that is vicious, 
which stops short, or, by rising or kicking, endea- 
vours to throw you off, you must not bend your 
body forward, as is commonly practised in such 
cases; because that motion throws the breech back- 
ward, and moves you from your fork, or twists and 
casts you out of your seat; but the right way to 





keemyaur seat, or to recover it when lost, is, to 
advance the lower part of your body, and to bend 
back your» shoulders and upper part. [n flying or 
etangn leaps, a horseman’s best security is the 

ing back of the body. The rising of the horse 
does not affect the rider’s seat; he is chiefly to 
guard against the lash of the animal’s hind legs, 
which is best done by inclining the body backward. 
But the usual method of fixing the knees in all 
cases of danger only serves, in great shocks, to as- 
sist the violence of the fall. ‘T’o save yourself 
from being hurt, in these cases you must yield a 
little to the horse’s motion; by which means you 
will recover your seat, if displaced, or keep it at 
such times as would dismount an unskilful horse- 
man. 

If your horse grows unruly, take the reins sepa- 
rately, one in each hand, put your arms forward, 
and hold him short, but do not pull bard with your 
arms low; for, by lowering his head, he has the 
more liberty to throw out his heels: but if you raise 
his head as high as you can, this will prevent bim 
from rising before or behind; nor, while his head 
is in this position, can he make either of these mo- 
tions. Is it not reasonable to imagine, that, if a 
horse is forced towards a car™iage which he has 
started at, he will think he is obliged to attack or 
run against it? Can it be imagined that the rider’s 
spurring him on, with his face directly to it, he 
should understand as a sign to pass it? ‘These ra- 
tional queries are submitted to the serious consi- 
deration of such as are fond of always obliging 
their horses to touch those. objects at which they 
are, or affect to be, frightened. 

Indifferent horsemen, Lawrence observes, should 
never venture on horseback without spurs. ‘Those 
who reflect upon the predicament of being placed 
between a deep ditch and a carriage, at which their 
horse shies, will see the necessity of this precau- 
tion. 

Previous to mounting, every person will find his 
account in examining the state of both borse and 
furniture with hig own eyes and hands; for, how- 
ever good and careful his groom may generally be, 
it is a maxim, that too much ought not to be ex- 
pected from the head of him who labours with his 
hands. Besides, all such sedulously avoid trouble, 
particularly in nice matters. For example, see that 
your curb is right, that your reins are not twisted, 
that your girths, one over the other, still bear ex- 
actly alike; that the pad be not wrinkled up; but, 
above all, that your saddle lies exactly level upon 
the horse’s back. 

On getting eff the horse’s back, hold the bridle 
and mane in the same manner as when you mount- 
ed, hold the pommel of the saddje with your right 
hand; to raise yourself, bring yOte right leg over 
the horse’s back, let your right hand hold the hind 
part of the saddle, and stand a moment on your 
stirrup, just as when you mounted. But beware 
that, in dismounting, you bend not your right knee, 
lest the horse should be touched by the spur. 

The jockey mode of riding is practised in its 
fullest extent in racing. With some modification 
it is also in use by many who esteem themselves 
excellent fox-hunters. With still greater modifica- 
tion it is by its advocates practised also on the road. 
English post-boys unite these two kinds of riding 
in a manner at once easy to them- 
selves and horses. ‘T'rue jockey riding 
consists in the use of a snafile bridle, 
which is held firmly; and,as an advo- 
cate for it expresses himself, to enable 
the rider to give bis horse the proper 
pulls. To this end, the same writer 
recommends a firm seat, upright, and : 
as you would sit in a chair, with the knees nearly 
as much bent, and turned inward; the toes some- 
what out and upward; the leg falling nearly straight, 








and the foot home in the stirrup; elbows close to 
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the sides; hands rather above the horse’s w 
or pommel of the saddle; and the view ted’ 
between his ears. The same writer furtheriadvo- 
cates the jockey mode, by commenting 6n tbe de- 
cline of riding-house forms, and the universalgre- 
ference given to expedition, which, as he says, fally 
confirm the superior use and propriety of a jockey- 
seat. Indeed, our riding-schools are now, he con- 
tinues, considerably reformed from the stiffness of 
ancient practice in all respects. It was the prac- 
tice formerly in the schools, and indeed pretty gene- 
rally upon the road, to ride with the tip of the toe 
only in the stirrup; as if it were of more conse- 
quence to prepare for falling with safety, than to 
endeavour to sit securely. ‘I'hose ‘who preserve a 
partiality for this venerable custom, we would ad- 
vise to suspend a final judgment, until they have 
made a few more essays upon a huge cock-tail half- 
bred, of that kind which “cannot go, and yet won’t 
stand still,” and will dart from one side of the road 
to the other, as if he really desired to get rid of 
his burden. Nor is the ball of the foot a proper 
rest; chiefly because inconvenient to that erect, or 
rather almost kneeling, posture, which is required 
in speedy riding. The riding-house seat is pre- 
served by the balance or equipoise of the body 
solely; that recommended here by the firm hold of 
the knee, which is obviously strengthened by the 
opposite directions of the knee and toe, the one in,’ 
the other outward. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


Sketch of the rise and progress of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, extracted from an old letter 
to the Editor of the American Farmer. 


I will now endeavor to solve your enigma re- 
lating to the funds of our agricultural society. ‘The 
brief history of their rise and progress is as fol- 
lows: 

Soon after the incorporation, (1792,) there was 
subscribed as a fund, $3984, by nineteen gentlemen, 
viz: 14 in Boston, 1 in Waltham, (Governor Gore, 
two United States’ Bank shares, equal to $1000,) 2 
in Cambridge, 1 in Brighton, and 1 in London, (the 
great philanthropist, the late Dr. J. C. Lettsom, 
who gave 10 guineas.) The trustees, at the com- 
mencement of their labours, offered as liberal pre- 
miums as. their funds would permit, but as they 
had to “raise spirits from the vasty” soil, so few 
came to claim them, that an annual assessment of 
one dollar, very partially collected, (from the cir- 
cumstance that the members were mostly elected 
without their consent or solicitation, and never per- 
sonally called upon,) sufficed, it is presumed, to pay 
thein; and alsé’ the trifling items of expense at- 
tending the institution. So that the income accu- 
mulated to the permanent fund, till the establish- 
ment of cattle shows in 1816, which now amounts 
to $14,000, and may be attributed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the admirable management of the three 
several treasurers, by a most judicious exchange of 
stocks, when any advantage was likely to accrue, 
and a quarterly investment of interest. 

In 1793 or ’4, the trustees published a pamphlet, 
which they distributed to all the members of the le- 
gislature, who passed a resolve to pay for the print- 
ing. This established a precedent for all subse- 
quent publications, and since the commencement 
of the regular new series, which began with the 3d 
volume, | think in 1813, the state has paid $400 per 
annum for printing the journal, consisting of two 
numbers of 1000 copies each, which were distributed 
to every member of the three branches, at the Ja- 
nuary and June sessions. Thus you see, that all 
the publications of the trustees, as they came out, 
have been disseminated into every town and dis- 


} state, amounting, before the separation of..Maine, 


to more than 600. Since which, a sufficient sur- 
plus of copies have enabled the trustees to give one 
to every life member. 

A sale of the Journal was authorized for the sole 
purpose of accommodating those who were not 
members, and persons out of the state, but has 
been very limited, not averaging more than $30 per 
annum. It has had the effect, however, to elicit 
life subscriptions, 

The amount of premiums since the establish- 

ment of cattle shows, have averaged about $1200 
per annum. 
In 1819, the legislature passed an act to pay $200 
per annum, (to be paid out in premiums,) to any 
agricultural society formed, or that might be form- 
ed, that would raise $1000 as a permanent fund by 
private subscription—and pro rata for any larger 
sum, but not to exceed $600. As our funds em- 
braced the maximum, we have since received $600. 
The act was to continue five years; and last May 
was extended five years. - 

The life subscription of five dollars,and premiums 
not competed for, may have add€d so g to 
the permanent fund, but it cannot be of, much 
amount, as the expenses of the cattle showyand 
preparatory arrangements, have generally made a 
deep cut upon the disposable funds. I trustyyou 
are aware that John Bull can never be made to 
work well without a dinner (and a good one j 
be,) in prospect. And I am led to believe 
descendants, however remote, will find it 
cult to eradicate this propensity, so innat 
progenitor, and which may be considere 
ditary. In order to, help out the expenge 
cattle show, the trastees "have put anjadvance 6f 
fifty cents on a ticket more than they pay. This, 
hitherto, has a little more than made up the sum 
that would have been minus on the ticket agcount, 
as a number of complimentary tickets argegiven 
out to the governor and council, judges of*cpurts, 
selectmen of the town, clergy, &c. 
members of the several committees/who are not! 
trustees: but the trustees buy their tickets at full 
price, and have never touched a cent for any of 
their expenses since the formation of the ociety. 
Tickets have been as high as $2.50, butwere re- 
duced at the last show to $1.50. The trustees, and 


members in the neighbourhood, furnishing the des- 
J of 








sert, and drinking’ the ty’s wine, being a dona- 
tion from Mr. Babn ayal, who has for four 
years past sent, expressly for the society’s annual 
dinner, a quarter cask of the best wine he can se- 
lect in the island of Pico. A stock was permitted 
to accumulate, and the oldest was pronounced, at 
the last dinner, to be equal to the best four dollar 
Madeira to be had of the wine sellers; and from 
his declaration, the society may expect a continu- 
ance of the donation so long as he is able to select 
it. But my paper admonishes me that I must stop 
eating and drinking, and say—that 
I am ever yours. tata 





ON THE CULTURE OF MULES. 


By an article in the Commercial Chronicle of the 
13th inst. furnished by “A Farmer,” the attention 
of the public has been very appropriately invited to 
this important subject. The article alluded to is as 
follows: 

(For the Commercial Chronicle.) 

GentLEmMen—On reading the reports of the sev- 
eral committees appointed to award the premiums 
at the late Cattle Show near Baltimore, I observe 
that the Committee on ASSES and MULES ex- 
press a regret that neither Jennies nor Mules were 
exhibited for premiums. I have hastily thrown to- 
gether my ideas of the valuable properties of the 
Mule for Agricultural employment. If you think 


‘Hevea county, who have long 


besides tos’ 


them worthy an insertion in 
circulahag paper, you will 
and obfige 

“itt. 6 THE MULE, 


WAR ompared with the horse for the general 
purposesyof-agriculture (in Maryland) hascertainly 
many advantages. First, they are much longer 
lived, I thfnk I am justified in saying double, when 
put to hard service and exposed. The late Co- 
Jonel John E. Howard had a pair that worked 
thirty years, at the expiration of which time he sold 
them to a carter in Baltimore, then in good health, 
and they performed well for many years after, 
There are several Mules now in Baltimore coun- 
ty, that were twenty-five years old last spring, 
some on the farm of George Harryman, Esq. and 
someare on the farm of Micajah Merryman, Esq.— 
they are now in good order, and perform well— 
there are many that are twenty years old, and have 
been at hard work eighteen years; two of that age 
were sold at public sale but a few weeks ago at fifty- 
three dollars eachy besides these, there are many 
that have been at hard work for from twelve 
to fifteen years, that would now sell for one hun- 
dred dollars each. Seconpty, the great saving of 

d, which on a fair =p consider to be 

i 


our useful and widely 
ease to insert them, 
A Farmer. 







e third, or in other words, si Sof corn is as 
t a feed for a mule, as eigh®f@r a hofse;*in con- 
irmation of this, 1 have the opiffign of Mr. Green, 
Tage manager at Hampton, and my others iff Bal- 
sed the “mule: in 

gricultural pyrsuits. Upon this principle, nine 
pounds of chopped rye for a mule is equa! to twelve 
ounds for a horse. Agreeably to this conclusion 
will attempt to show what is saved if’ the article 
of food alone. If chopped rye be used the saving 
will be three pounds per day, and in a year 1095 
Ibs. calculating chopped rye at one dollar per hun- 
the saving in a year will be $10 95 
y in proportion at five dollars per ton, 2 43 
king a saving in one year, of $13 38 
an@in ten years $133 80, Thus ‘it appears that in 
ten years, which may with propriety be considered 
far short of the average time of & mule’s service, it 
will.save its first cost in the article of food alone, 
and be a good mule then. And furthermore; they 
are not liable to so many diseases which frequently 
afflict horses, viz. the colt’s ailment, the glanders, 
heaves, yellow water, and cholic, and they seldom are 
afflicted with the spavins, ringbone or botts, and 
they will not founder, Admitting what I have stated 
to be correct, there can be no doubt of the supe- 
rior advantage to be derived: from the employment 
of the mule in agricultural pursuits instead of the 
horse. And the question naturally arises, how are 
we to procure a stock of good mules. I will give 
my opinion as brief as possible; do away the pre- 
judice which prevails in Maryland, and in almost 
every place where mules have not been bred, “‘that 
a mare will bring but one mule, and that after having 
had a mule she will never have a colt;” however 
absurd this may appear to gentlemen of general in- 
formation, it is nevertheless cherished by many 
persons who have not made the experiment, and is 
the principal reason why those who have kept Jacks 
in Maryland have not found it profitable. As no- 
thing but actual experiment will overcome this pre- 
judice, I would suggest the propriety of offering a 
premium of two dollars for every mule two years 
old raised in Maryland, and ten dollars for the best 
two years old mule,and ten dollars for the Jack 
which should sire the most foals in a season, the 
number to exceed twenty. Should this method be 
adopted and continued three years, 1 think much 
good would result from it, and after that I am con- 
fident that the farmers would find a sufficient in- 
ducement to raise mules instead of horses, and | am 
confident that from the large mares of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, a larger and better stock of 
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mules can be produced than was ever raised in cular, for I ae known their voices so affected that | hewever, not to dig and house potatoes ‘ 


France or Spain. 


We would farther suggest inasmuch as animal 
bour, must be put in requisition, as a means of 
‘conveyance upon the numerous Rail Roads and Ca- 
nals already projected, and in rapid progress to- 
“Wards their completion, that any facts illustrative 
of the power and efficiency of Mules compared 
with those of Horses, are deserving of the particu- 
lar attention not only of American Farmers, but of 
all who are concerned in works of internal im- 
provement 
In reference to this subject we propose the follow- 
ing queries, and should be glad to receive any com- 
munication in reply to them. ; 
The duration of a Mule’s life compared with 
that of a Horse? ; 
The strength of the former compared with that 
of the Jatter? ’ 
The speed with which a labouring Mule can 
move, compared with that of a Horse? 
The speed with which a Mule can travel, and 
perform the greatest amount of labour? 
Whether a Horse or Mule is most serviceable, 
when required to move at the following rates of 
speed, viz. 2,3, 4, 5,and 6 miles per hour respect- 
ively? 
An facts in regard to the most economical mode 
of oobeiating Horses and Mules, and the compara- 
tive cost in both cases? 
‘The diseases to which Mules are liable? 
The comparative value of Horses and Mules? 
and the actua! cost of rearing them? 





On THe System or Breepine In-anv-In, 


By a Farmer of much experience and much observa- 
tion in Massachusetts. 
Dear Sir, Oct. 28, 1828. 
You ask my observations on the system of breed- 
ing in-and-in, and so far as I have had an opportu- 
nity of judging, Labominate it, am glad you begin 
to question the high authority from which that doc- 
trine sprang, and has been disseminated to the 
great injury of the agricultural interest, as I fully 
believe. Sometimes it is thought to extend to the 
human race; and an old farmer, with strong natural 
powers, but without education or cultivation, with 
whom was conversing some twenty-five years since, 
and endeavouring to persuade into a. belief of the 
breeding in-and-in system, (for I was once a full and 
firm believer,) observed to me that I might talk till 
doomsday, he could not and would not believe in 
it; | might say, what he had often heard said to. 
farmers, that the fault was in them; that they never 
selected their best animals for breeding, but sold 
them to the butcher, and bred from the most infe- 
rior on both sides; but it is not true as it respects 
every farmer; and I tell you, Mr. P., replied the far- 
mer, that think what you will of it, this in-and-in 
business, as you call it, extends to the human race; 
and show me, if you can, the progeny of our cou- 
sins that is equal to the parents. If you look with 
half an eye, you perceive a falling off; to be sure 
the progeny of such stock may have great advan- 
tages of education, &c., but in the main you will 
find they are not equal to their parents, and follow 
it up, and you would find the progeny would become 
ideots. Your confounded breeding in-and-in is in- 
cestuous from beginning to end. I tried to laugh 
him out of his mistake and folly, as 1 then supposed 
it, but, on my conscience, if the old man had not 
quitted this sublunary state, 1 would make it a 
business to see him, and acknowledge my mistake. 
Now, Mr. Skinner, what think you of this? Look 
at the Dalmatian coach dogs; following the system 
with them, and the progeny is deaf, blear-eyed, 
and defectivggin ‘all the essentials. I think you 
must have evidence of this both ocular and auri- 





they were unable to bark. Thus much for Mr. 
Bakewell and others. I regret very much the sam- 
504 of my Merinoes taken yearly, have gone into 

ermont, and the westerly part of this state, when 
[ have flocks of five or six hundred Merinoes lat- 
terly crossed with imported Saxony bucks; was in 
hopes to have received,them to forward you, but 
fear they are lost- I am very sorry, for [ took them 
for the express purpose of ascertaining if the wool 
deteriorated in our climate, and should have felt 
some pride, and certainly great pleasure in furnish- 
ing the evidence you want for our country’s friend; 
but I am fully satisfied that the wool of the Meri- 
noes imported from Portugal, so far from deteri- 
orating, has improved in this country. With high 
feeding, the wool is increased both in quantity and 
length, but the filament coarser. My sheep, since 
they have been in the country and fed with grass 
and hay only, have improved twenty per cent. in 
the fineness of the wool, but have lessened in quan- 
tity. ‘The shepherds of Northampton told me it 
had improved fifteen per cent., taking quantity with 
quality, for the manufacture of fine cloths. You 
speak of samples of wool from sheep brought to 
our cattle show. I usually send a few for exhibi- 
tion, only to prevent premiums going to sheep that 
are ordinary. But we wool-growers think the 
month of October very unfavourable for taking 
samples of wool; it is the month in which the wool 
appears to great disadvantage, short, blunt, and 
the filament appears coarse and conteacted. It is 
rather unfavourable to produce“Sheep at our cattle 
shows, at that time, as a person not acquainted 
would be led to think they deteriorated. I kept in 
a book (from the first Saxony mania,) the samples 
of wool at the different sales, with some samples 
of Merino fleeces, and the prices at.which the Sax- 
ony sheep sold, with memoranda of sheep, &c. [ 
send book and contents; it may amuse you; if it 
will not answer any purpose, for giving the infor- 
mation wanted, you will please to return it; I think 
it cannot be useful, except to show you the mania 
for Saxonies in New England. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
GaTHERING AND Preservine PoraTors. 


With regard to the time in which potatoes should 
be gathered, we find some difference of opinion 
among practical farmers. It is, however, acknowl- 
edged by all, that when intended for consumption 
and not for seed, they should not be gathered till 
they are ripe. The ripeness of the potato may be 
perceived by the appearance of the tops, which will 
begin to decay as soon as the roots have attained 
to maturity. After that period, we are told by some 
cultivators, it is important that the potatoes should 
be gathered and housed as soon as convenient, or 
immediately after the tops are decayed, either by 
ripeness or frost, Others say they will keep best in 
their native beds until the ground is frozen. But, 
at any rate, it is best not to defer digging till very 
late, lest cold weather should destroy or lock them 
in the ground till spring. The old fashioned mode 
of harvesting potatoes, was to dry them in the sun 
as you would grass for hay. Rees’ Cyclopedia 
says, “as soon as potatoes are gathered they should 
be allowed to remain some days to dry before they are 
stored.” This we believe to be wrong, for in our 
climate, an exposure of two or three days to a 
cloudless sun, in September or October, would cause 
potatoes to turn green, to taste strong and bitter, 
and become in some degree poisonous. It is now 
said by practical farmers, that the less the roots are 
exposed to sun or air, after being taken from the 
ground the better, and that it is advisable to permit 
some part of the soil in which they have grown-to 
adhere to and mix with them, when they are de- 
posited in their winter quarters. It may be best, 





aftér’a “soaking” rain, but to let them remain a few 
days~in the hills, to get rid of their superfluous. 
moisture, which will in due time, say some philoso- 
phers, be expelled by the vital energies of the roots, 
unless the ground is very wet, which might cause 
them to rot. 

Mr. Buel, of Albany, who is a practical as well 
as a scientific cultivator, says, “it were better that 
the sun never should shine upon putatoes—that 
they should be housed with all the dirt that adheres 
to them—that it is beneficial to add more dirt in 
the bin or cask, to exclude external air as much as 
possible; and that their surface should be: kept 
moist,and the atmosphere, which surrounds them - 
as little above the freezing point as possible.” 

The Hon. O. Fiske, in an address to the Worces- 
ter Agricultural Society, in speaking of the potato, 
observes that “nature has not accomplished its ma- 
turation at the period in which the vines decay, and 
the farmer believgs it to be ripe. [t seems probable 
that the earth by some unknown process, perfects 
its qualities aftef it has attained its growth. That 
potatoes, which have re d the whole season in 
the earth, aré more fariffaceous and pleasant, has 
been ascertaiped. A farmer in this town, who was 
in the practice of planting a large quantity, took 
his family supply from a spacious field, early in au- 
tumn. As the residue was intended for his stock, 
he deferred harvesting them till a late and more 
convenient period. During their consumption, his 
table, by mistake, was furnished with some which 
had been destined for the barn. The quality was 
so obviously superior, as to lead to an investigation 
of the cause. From that time the two parcels re- 
ceived an exchange of destination. Another fact 
illustrative of this position was stated to me by an 
eminent farmer in the vicinity of Boston. A distin- 
guished agriculturist, from Scotland, who had dined 
at the best tables in the city-and its neighbourhood, 
remarked, at thé hospitable board of my informant, 
that he had not seen in this country, what, in Scot- 
land would be considered a good. potato. He im- 
puted their difference to the different mode of cul- 
tivation. There they plant early and dig late.” 

The most expeditious way of gathering a potato 
crop, is, first to run furrows on each side of the 
rows, and then a deep one in the middle, which 
turns up most of the roots to the surface. In this 
way, however, we should apprehend some waste, 
and should not recommend it, except where pota- 
toes are plenty and labour scarce. A hoe with 
prongs, such as is sold at J. R. Newell?s establish- 
ment, 52 North Market-street, Boston, we believe 
to be the best implement for digging potatoes. 





LETTER TO C. F. MERCER, Esq. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

“I love to honour the man who can forget his own in- 
terests when they come in competition with those of his 
country,” 

To C. F. Mercer, Esq. Nov. 6th, 1828. 

I address this letter to you, because I am of opin- 
ion that for a number of years: you have been ex- 
erting yourself to the utmost of your powers to bene- 
fit your country, and also the whole human family. 

our exertions in favour of internal improve- 
ment deserve the gratitude of your country, but I 
cannot help wishing that the views of yourself and 
coadjutors were extended to other objects, in addi- 
tion to those of roads and canals, as a wide field 
for improvement presents itself, on viewing all the 
interior concerns of our country, where shall we 
look around us without observing a sad want of our 
united exertions to benefit each other. Persons like 
you, sir, who have visited Europe, cannot avoid ma- 
king comparisons much to the disadvantage of Vir- 
ginia. If we look at our dealings between man 
and man, we shall find that for want of a good moral 
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* education, there is a lamentable want of honourable 
conduct in most of our dealings, and that we have 
nearly forgot the good old maxims once taught by 
our fathers, of doisg unto others, as we would they 
should do unto us. 

«Teach me to feel another’s wo, 

To hide the fault | see; 

That mercy I to others show 

That mercy show to me.” 

Then let us turn to our agricultural concerns, and 
it will appear really distressing to observe the total 
want of institutions to enable farmers to exchange 
their property amongst thernselves. If we want to 
buy or sell a horse, cow, pig, or sheep, or any kind 
of grain for seed or feed, we must take to our sad- 
dle horse, and frequently ride we scarcely know 
where. for days together, before we can accomplish 
our wishes, and generally get but badly suited at 
jast. Indeed the want of suitable markets amongst 
us, is perhaps the principal cause of our being 
nearly inundated with lawyers, sheriff’s officers, con- 
stables ang the like, and also one great cause of 
crimes amongst us; for if a persop has occasion to 
raise a sum of monevg@though he may have plenty 
of farming stock to Ma: of, he has but a very 
poor chance to meet with a customer, no markets 
being instituted, where buyers and sellers may 
meet, or dealers attend at, to take off stock to 
where it may be more in demand—of course a man’s 
creditors get angry, and lawyers, sheriff's officers 
and constables are started, and some part of a far- 
mer’s property is levied on, which he does not wish 
to sell, and disposed of by these officers at a price 
generally so low, that when all these legal officers 
are satisfied, not more perhaps than one half of the 
proceeds of the sale ever finds its way to the credi- 
tor, and the farmer has lost that part of his stock, 
by which he hoped to sustain himself in business, 
and is still incumbered with that part of it he could 
spare, and finds himself a ruined man, and betakes 
himself to trick and fraud to support himself and 
family. Bankers and merchants have their ex- 
changes and auction marts, and why should not 
farmers have similar institutions to which they may 
resort, to sell or exchange their property on the best 
terms. . a ae 

If proper folds were provided at all the Court 
Houses in Virginia, to hold any live stock that may 
be brought there for sale, and a notice given that a 
regular market would be held there at every Court, 
for the sale of any agricultural stock or produce 
that might be brought there, free of any charge for 
the use of the folds,there cannot be a doubt but 
dealers and other buyers would regularly attend 
these markets, and exchanges effected, much to the 
advantage of all parties. ; 

The state of our circulating medium also requires 
the most serious and deliberate attention. Herel 
well know [ am treading on hallowed ground, but 
do not let us be too hasty or obstinate on this mat- 
ter, as it is a question of some nicety, whether the 
prices of commodities regulate the quantity of our 
circulating medium, or the quantity of our circu- 
lating medium regulates the prices of our commod- 
ities. All civilized nations must and will have a 
circulating medium, to assist buyers and sellers in 
exchanging their commodities. Men will not now- 
a-day, confine their dealings, like barbarians, to 
barter, and gold and silver are too costly a money 
for young states; besides, strictly speaking, these 
metals are equally as much articles of commerce 
as iron and lead. Paper money, therefore, founded 
on, and representing property, and not resting en- 
tirely on credit, as too much of our paper money 
does in the present day, is the proper circulation for 
Virginia, and perhaps all other states. Property is 
always valuable, but credit is as light as air, and as 
volatile as the wind, and cannot withstand a thun- 
der storm. i 
Virginia bas three kinds of money in circulation, 





the precious metals, bank paper, and the private 
paper of individuals, and as the one kind is dimin- 
ished, some other kind will increase. Now if you 
diminish bank paper, gold and silver certainly do 
not increase, but only the paper of individuals, 
which latter is,in general, only the representative 
of credit, and therefore bad, and is now our princi- 
pal circulating money, and _ bad enough it is. 

Now if we had an incre%se of good bank paper, 
this individual trash would scarcely circulate at all, 
and more business would be done for bank paper, 
and less credit would be given; and let it never be 
forgotten, that credit is the grand source of ruin to 
individuals, and also to states. No man is indepen- 
dent who is in debt. ALPHA, 
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GRAPES. 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. Alabama, Sept. 9, 1828. 

Sir,—In your truly valuable paper of April 25, 
1828, a communication from W. Elderton Allen, 
Esq. to Dr. Samuel Mitchell, appeared. This com- 
munication was read, sir, with strong interest by 
those who are anxiously engaged in the cultivation 
of the vine; and the reading of it involuntarily pro- 
duced in every person of taste or science, if possi- 
ble, a still greater anxiety to see the balance Mr. 
Allen was good enough to promise. 

I have no hesitation, sir, in saying that every 
thing Mr. Allen knows on the subject, ought to be 
known to the country; and I am persuaded every 
one will agree with me who has read the first part 
of the communication, that every thing from Mr. 
Allen on the subject, will be attended with the 
highest degree of public usefulness. 

Permit me, sir, to recommend, from experience, 
Mr. Prince’s last work on Horticutrure to your 
readers. It most happily combines an uncommon 
mass of practical knowledge, with an happy bre- 
vity, and from its low price, may, with the exercise 
of the most rigid economy, bg found in every man’s 
hand, where it ought to be. “On the score of infor- 
mation alone, every person who really wants to 
possess knowledge, which will enable Lien to pass 
among common well informed minds, it will be 
found trulv valuable. 

In No. 27 of vol. 9, mention is made of an ex- 
traordinary producing grape, to be seen at St. 
Mary’s College. Will some of your valuable cor- 
respondents say what grape it is, and how trained 
and pruned, &c.? A Supscriser. 


P. S. How is the Sicily Sumach propagated? 

Will Mr. Joan Haines, of Dayton, Ohio, favour 
the cultivators of the vine with his mode of training 
and pruning, also the mode in which the native 
grape is managed in Ohio? 

The same request is made of Mr. Jos1an Lock- 
HART, Who cultivates the grape in Frederick coun- 
ty, Va., as to the grapes he cultivates. 





AMERICAN GRAPES. 


About two years ago,a gentleman of the name 
of Deininger, (then of this country,) discovered on 
an island in the Susquehannah river, near the mouth 
of Conestogo, some bunches of what he considered 
as very fine grapes. Some of these bunches he 
brought to this city, and after examination they 
were pronounced by all the gentlemen who had a 
knowledge of this kind of fruit, to be grapes of a 
very superior quality to any heretofore discovered 
in our country. This season Mr. Deininger brought 
several bunches of these grapes to this city, some 
of which weighed about two pounds. They are of 
a purple celour, grow very close together, the stone 
or kernel is very small, the skin thin and the juice 
of a most delicious taste, and are pronounced by 


judges to be equal, if not superior to any of the 
foreign kind introduced into our country, and bein 
indigenous, have nothing to fear from our climate. 
Mr. Deininger, who has now removed to Yo; 
county, has left a few roots of his grape (now ¢ 
years old,) with Mr. Henry Keffer, of this cit 
where they can be obtained by the lovers of th 
kind of fruit, price 50 cents each. [Lancaster Jourt 
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Mr. SKINNER, Sandy Spring, Nov. 13, 1828, 

The national legislature being on the eve of 
again meeting, I hope you will feel inclined to give 
the following comparative estimates a place in the 
Farmer. There are views of our internal policy, 
arising from physical as well as moral causes, which 
cannot be too often pointed out to those, to whom 
the direction of our affairs is confided. 4 

Amongst those who really advocate infernal im- 
provement, there is a radical difference of opinion 
respecting the two modes: canals and rail-roads, 
But before drawing (which I intend to do,) a com. 
parison between the modes in question, a brief sta- 
tistical survey will be necessary. 

The United States, or that part of its immense 
domain, which is already parcelled into states and 
territories, is subdivided by nature into four great 
commercial sections, which, in order to preserve 
perspicuity, may be named relatively—Northern, 
Central, South-eastern, and South-western. In ar- 
ranging the outlines of these sections, I have taken 
the artificial boundaries of states, in preference to 
more natural, and perhaps more precise limits, af- 
forded by rivers and mountains; es the former me- 
thod enables us to make a much more accurate 
comparison of area, and of distributive population. 
New Jersey is the only ‘state | have divided, and 
the reasons for such a distribution, are obvious. 
Thus discriminated, the following tables exhibit a 
view of each, with their respective area, and popu- 
lation according to the census of 1820. 


No. 1.— Northern Section- 








Sq. Miles. Population 1820. 
Connecticut, 5050 275,248 
Maine, $2,190 297,839 
Massachusetts, 7,250 521,725 
Peninsular Michigan, 34,000 10,000 
New Hampshire, 8030 244,155 
New Jersey—i, $935 138,787 
New York, 46,000 1,872,812 
Rhode Island, 1580 83,059 
Vermont, - 8278 235,764 

146,313 3,179,389 

No. 2.--Middle Section. 

Sq. Miles. Population 1820. 
Columbia, District of 100 $3,039 
Delaware, 2,120 72,249 
Kentucky, 37.680 564,317 
Maryland, 10,000 407 ,350 
New Jersey—4, 3,935 138,787 
Ohio, 40,000 581,484 
Pennsylvania, 47,000 1,049,458 
Virginia, 66,000 1,065,304 
Illinois, ‘ 58,900 55,211 
Indiana, 34,000 147,378 
Missouri, 63,000 66,586 

$62,735 4,256,456 


No. 3.—South-eastern Section. 
Sq. Miles. Population 1820. 











Carolinas, N.& South 83,270 1,141,687 
Florida, 54,000 10,000 
Georgia, 61, 00Q,.0m 340,989 

198,270 1,492,676 
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1 No. 4.—South-western Section- 








M _ Miles. ion 1820. | Whites very greatly exceed in numbers the coloured | title of “Lectures on the Discovery of America; 
Alabama, “a770 a oeiea 48,000 caste. In the central basin, the distributive popula- | and Uolonization of North America by the English.” 
‘Arkansas territory, 121,340 14,273 | tion amounts to about 54 to the square, but as will | This little volume comprises a series. of eight Lec- 
PF ovisiana, 48,220 153,407 |$00n be seen, is most rapidly on the increase, as| tures, and with the truth of history possesses the 
Mississippi, 51,000 75,448 | the surplus of the most dense section falls naturally | features of an epic novel. ‘The mind is led forward 
Tennessee, 43,265 422,813 |into an adjacent void, where man is valuable and|to a review of the predisposing causes, and the 
____ | land cheap. ; most sublime consequences of the greatest of mo- 
315,595 865,941| The subjoined abstract from the second edition |dern revolutions.  =—* * 
adatiiin of Darby’s Geographical Dictionary, and also from| The views are rapid though bold, the characters 
PP ogy ORE | Popu. Sa. M, | iS View of the United States, recently published, | are — drawn in outline, but those outlines have 
, a: Miles, Agreg. Popu. Popu. Sq: ™s | will serve, as far as the elements are correct, to| strength, and convey their impressions to the mind. 
Northern, 146,313 3,179,389 a 0 | Show the decennial increment of general popula- The sketches of those characters who in a long se- 
ae ; ao yoy 7 -10| tion in the United States to 1875: ries of ages contributed to meliorate the condition 
Sout -eastern, oe 2492, ; 1830, 14,043,064 | 1871, 48,789,600 of mankind, and not to enslave nations, are here 
South-wesfern, $15,595 865,941 1840, 19,335,810 | 1872, 50,253,288 | brought to view with much of dramatic effect. Henry 
per Prope 0 1850, 26,168,079 | 1873, 51,762,886 of Visco, Vasco de Gama, Columbus, Isabella, Queen 
oie 9494, : 1860 35,167,708 | 1874 53,315,772 | of Castile and Leon, John Smith and Pocahontas, 
A review of this summary, opens to the mind a 1870, 47,368,544 1875, 54,915,245 are most striking examples. Asa book for the toilet 


most interesting subject of reflection. We see that 
on the northern section, where the population is 
ense, that still the country is only commenc- 
peopled; and that the aggregate popula- 
mes less and less dense, advancing from 


tion 
~ the north-east towards the south-west extremity of 






amount to 15 to the square mile; nor do the free 





The following table is founded on a far too mo- 
derate increase of 5-per cent. per annum, and ex- 
cludes western New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, consequently gives the aggregate of the cen- 
tral basin too low: 








of a lady, we cannot avoid an opinion that the 
price, fifty cents, would be fully repaid by the pe- 
rusal of the two lectures alone, which gives the 
characters and agency of Columbus, of Isabella, of 
John Smith, and of Pocahontas. We take the lib- 
erty to hazard an opinion, that any lady who, reads 


the United States. 1830, 3,646,495 | 1871, 26,902,834 | this small volume will have little to regret as to loss 

In the preceding estimates, I have rejected any | 1840, 5,939,715 | 1872, 28,247,975 | of time or money. The following extracts are in- 
notice of the illimitable regions draited by the | 1850, 9,654,145 | 1873, 29,660,373 | serted, as specimens of the manner of the Lectures. 
higher br es of Missouri, as I am inclined to | 1860, 15,729,533 | 1874, $1,143,391| ‘Columbus could never induce the court of Spain 
think that he ensuing half century, the popu- | 1870, 25,621,747 | 1875, $2,700,560| to restore his office of viceroy, but intent on his 






ther become more compact on the al- 
Gababited parts, than spread with unabating 
apiaity westward. As far as settlements have 
been formed, migration has been facilitated by 
down- stream navigation, with but partial exception, 
but westward, beyond Arkansas, Missouri, and Mi- 
chigan, strong river currents are to be encountered. 
Again, to the preceding cause of arresting an ex- 
tension of emigration, may be added a total change 
of soil, advapcing up the confluents of the Missou- 
ri. ‘Thefertile soil and thickly wooded region of 
the Ohio vailey“and lower Missouri, is gradually 
. succeeded by vast open plains, which spread and 
present an appalling waste from the state of Mis- 
souri, to the sources of Arkansas, Kansas, Platte, 
and those of Missouri river itself. 

Scattered settlements will, no doubt, within less 
than fifty years from this time, reach the vallies of 
the Chippewayan, and even extend to the shores 
of the Pacific ocean. But it must be on the pro- 
ductive tracts drained by the confluents of Ohio, 
those of the Mississippi proper, and upon other al- 
ready inhabited sections of the United States, that 
the increasing mass of population will—must an- 
nually become more dense. ' 

Confining our review, therefore, to the prescrib- 
ed limits, another chain of reflection presents itself. 
We behold along the Atlantic ocean, and extend- 
ing inland to the Appalachian system of mountains, 
a long narrow slope, comprising an area of 242,900 
square miles, leaving in the great Central Valley 
780,000°square miles. If we turn to a map of the 
United States, and compare it with the enclosed 
tables, the very great inequality of distributive po- 
pulation will appear- ‘ 
the whole United States is now about thirteen mil- 
lions; and, without pretending to very great accu- 
racy, we may allow to the central basin one-third 
of the whole, or 4,333,000, very nearly. 

The existing density of population is, in a strik- 
ing manner, inverse to extent of surface; and the 
knowledge of that fact ought to admonish us to 
prepare for a change of relative physical force. 

The mean density of the existing population of 
the Atlantic slope is between 36 and 40 to the 
square mile, but how very unequal are the extremes 
of that slope. North-east from the Potomac, the 
people, in great part free whites, exceed 50 to the 
square mile; whilst south-west from the Potomac 


The actual population of 


To many, the results in these tables will appear 
as absolute extravagance; but it is the disregard of 
such mathematical reasoning applied to statistics, 
which marks the mere politician. The man who 
deseryes the name of a statesman, will extend his 
regard to the future, as well a8 to the present; and 
never were the qualities of real statesmen more in 
requisition in the United States than at the existing 
epoch. The centre of power is in motion, and no 
human force can arrest its western progress; there- 
fore now is the moment when foresight is demand- 
ed to conform our legislation to the new order of 
things. 

In less than another half century, in 1875, unless 
prevented by unforeseen causes, the U. States, on 1 
million of square miles, will contain 55,000,000 of 
inhabitants; and then, of the entire mass, 32,000,000 
or nearly six-tenths, will be in the central basin. 
in 1875, the Atlantic slope will, it is probable, have 
a distributive population of about 115 to the square 
mile, and the central basin only about 40 on an 
equal surface; and will, at that epoch, still leave 
the facilities of farther increase enormously greater 
on the central basin than on the Atlantic slope. 
Will it be too much to say, that for the ensuing 
century, the central basin of the United States will 
have a very rapid increase of population? I am 
inclined to believe that such an estimate of the fu- 
ture is fully supported by the data already afforded 
by the history of the United States. What is then 
due to the men who exert their energy to open 


Atlantic border to that vast interior, the 
sidence of countless millions? 


WM. DARBY. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





FEMALE INSTRUCTION. 


permanent lines of intercommunication from the 
future re- 


discoveries, and still hoping to reach the East In- 
dies, left — in May, 1502, on his fourth and last 
voyage. He obtained four small vessels, was ac- 
companied by his brother Bartholomew and his son 
Ferdinand, and touching at St. Domingo, sailed to 
the Bay of Honduras, and examined the shore from# 
Cape Gracios 4 Dios, to the Isthmus of Darien, and 
as far as Porto Bello. After an abortive attempt to 
plant a colony on the continent of South America, 
Columbus in 1503 again sailed with an intention to 
return to St. Domingo, but was wrecked on the 
island of Jamaica. After eight months detention 
amongst savages, and suffering all that could be in- 
flicted by hunger, thirst, sickness, the malice of his 
enemies,and the insubordination of his own men, 
broken hearted, and sinking under the infirmities of 
premature old age, he once more, in 1504, returned 
to that ungrateful country which he had so greatly 
served. ‘he very elements seemed now conspired 
against him. After leaving St. Domingo, Septem- 
ber 2d, he encountered a tempest in which he lost 
his mainmast, and was forced to make the far great- 
er part of the voyage in that destitute condition; 
he finally reached the port of ‘St. Lucar in October. 
There was now only one misfortune wanting to fill 


misfortune was the first dread news he received on 
his arrival in Spain. His long tried, powerful, and 
steady friend, the great, the magnanimous queen Is- 
abella, was no more. She had died at Bossequil- 
los, February, 1504; from the cold hearted, dark, 
and gloomy minded Ferdinand, he had nothing to 
hope. One solace remained to him beyond the pow- 
er of kings or their minions, it was the heartfelt 
consciousness of his innocence. With that conso- 
lation to soften the pains and support the infirmities 
of his declining years, he retired to Valladolid, 
where he languished until the 20th of May, 1506, 
when in his 59th year his she spirit winged its 
way to the regions of everlasting peace and rest. 
“It is doubtful whether a more spotless fame has 
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We have considered History as a picture of hu- 
man contention by no means adapted to female in- 
struction. War, its causes and its effects, are it is 
true, the far most abundant elements of history; 
can it therefore excite surprise that ladies should 
avoid a sombre detail, not always even given with 
the charm of good writing? 

These remarks were excited by the perusal of a 


ever followed any mortal man than has been at- 
tached to the name of Columbus. When we com- 
pare the humanity, urbanity, and moderation of this 
estimable man, with the insolence, rapacity, cruelty, 
and avarice of most of the early adventurers to 
America, and the Indies, he appears almost an an- 
gel or a demigod. In military talents he was per- 
haps inferior to Vasco de Gama, to Cabral, Almey- 
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which soften and adorn human nature, he had ao 
: equal amongst the great characters of his age. — 
*‘It is impossible to read the recital of the contin- 
ued violence and injustice which clouded and ren- 
dered wretched his closing life; but it cannot be 
concealed that the only weakness of which he was 
ever known to be susceptible, was the true exciting 
eause of his misfortunes. In the treaty of 1492, 
neither party were aware of the full value of the 
“subject of their negociation; and when the immense 
regions of the two Americas and their islands began 
to expand, and their treasures to be developed, the 
danger was felt by the Spanish government, of con- 
firming and perpetuating the too ample powers of 
Columbus. Powers almost regal, rashly granted, 
and imprudently accepted. ‘The apprehension of 
those dangers were not vain; if Columbus and his 
family had continued to enjoy the plenitude of the 
grant and commission of 1492, that family would 
long since have been on the throne of Spanish 
America. } 
“In his natural disposition, though kind, affection- 
ate, humane, generous, just, magnanimous and 
brave, he seemed deficient in some of the most es- 
sential requisites of a commander over the fero- 
cious, turbulent, ignorant and hardy adventurers 
who came to America in the first few years after its 
discovery. I have never reflected upon the char- 
acter of Columbus without admiration, nor upon 
the events of his life without regret; and a full con- 
viction, that if like De Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, 
and Cortez, he had been more limited in his per- 
sonal ambition he would have enjoyed the fruits of 
his genius and labour, with more tranquility and 
security. . 
« But taken all in all, with the whole contour of his 
character, he certainly was, except Prince Henry 
of Visco, the greatest and best man who has con- 
tributed to discover the new world. Though he 
has not imprinted his name on this continent, his 
fame is beyond the reach of envy or detraction; it 
is incorporated into the history of the world, and 
associated with the most pure and sublime feelings 
of the human heart. 
A Castillo y a Leon, Nuevo Mundo dio Colon. 
“The sentiment expressed in this epitaph is too 
circumscribed; Columbus did not give a new world 
alone to Castile and Leon, he gave it to the human 
race.” 





The celebrated Segur,on Female Education, 
justly remarks, “Heaven in creating woman, seem- 
ed to say to man, behold either the torment or de- 
light of your present aud future existence. Give a 

® direction to this being, calculated oy the extreme 
Miiancy of her mind, to receive all the impressions 
“you inay wish to bestow on her. It is another self 
thich I offer you; in taking charge of her, you 
ought, in a certain degree, to identify her with your- 
self!” Her breast sustains and nourishes us; her 
hands direct our earliest steps; her gentle voice 
teaches us to lisp our first expressions; she wipes 
away the first tears we shed—and to her we are in- 
debted for our chief pleasures. In fact, nature 
seems to have confided man to her continual care; 
the cradle of infancy is her peculiar charge, and 
her kind compassion soothes the bed of death. 





Nothing, says Fordyce, can fix estcem but that 
kind of beauty, which depends on the splendour of 
a virtuous and enlightened mind. The least degree 
of understanding will be disgusted at petulance, 
caprice or nonsense, even in the fairest form. Ex- 
ternal accomplishments are continually losing; in- 
ternal attractions are continually gaining. A beau- 
tiful character is, as the morning light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. Sense, spirit, 
sweetness, are immortal. All besides withers like 
grass. The power of a face to please is diminished 


every time it is seen. When beauty of looks loses 
its power to please, (and this will inevitably follow, 
as the night follows the day) the soul will seek a 
soul; it will refuse to be satisfied with any thing 
else. If it find none, in vain shall the softest eye 
sparkle—in vain shall the softest eye entice. But 
if a mind appear, and wherever it resides a mind 
will appear, it is recognized, admired and embraced; 
even though the eye possesses no lustre, and smiles, 
at the moment, be banished by sorrow. 

‘Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven! 

This luring fountain in itself contains 

The beauteous and sublime! Here, hand in hand, 

Sit paramount the graces.” AKENSIDE. 
__z_x—K—z=Z*=*x&=~~—r~aes=e__ 








FOX HUNTING, 


Extract from a gentleman residing near Alexandria, 
dated November 15, 1828, 

‘Yesterday I met our friends T. and D. and some 
others; fourteen couple of dogs out. Found a grey 
fox between the factory bridge and that on the 
Alexandria road. After a double or two he gave 
us the slip by swimming the creek. We went 
round by the bridge to recover him; but in place of 
our little grey, we bounced (as here termed,) a gal- 
lant red fox, which, after a double round Penny- 
hill, broke away for the clear grounds on the river; 
passing Major Hunter’s plantation, the brick bridge 
through the enclosures of Arlington to the George- 
town ferry, where he doubled to the left, leaving 
Arlington wood to the left and the Georgetown ferry 
road to the right, he ran to Chapman’s woods; the 
first five miles was up the wind. He now found it 
a losing game, and doubled short back for Arling- 
ton, passed near the house and through the lawn, 
through the low pasture grounds near the river, 
and was evidently making for Pennyhill, but be- 
tween the causeway and turnpike gate he was 
viewed by the dogs, ran to and killed. ‘The chase 
was a little more than an hour and a quarter.” 





(From the N. Y. Evening Post.) 
DUTCHESS COUNTY RACES. 

We are indebted to a friend, who was an eye 
witness of the different performances of speed at 
the races.at Poughkeepsie last week, for the follow- 
ing particulars. His lively description is worthy a 
Pierce Egan. 

Dutchess County Races—The races over the 
Dutchess Course terminated on Thursday last, 
without an accident or occurrence of any kind to 
mar the pleasures of the thousands whoassembled to 
witness, and were advocates for these periodical 
and regulated trials of speed, or to excite a feeling 
of disappointment or regret in those whe were soli- 
citous to remove the prejudices of such as held 
racing incompatible with good morals or good or- 
der. The first exhibition on the Dutchess Course 
has gone far to prove the error of the one opinion 
and the entire fallacy of the other. Their exten- 
sive buildings were filled with people of the first 
standing and respectability from different parts of 














the state, and the stand appropriated to the ladies 
crowded with the beauty and fashion of the coun- 
ties of Dutchess and Columbia. The weather was 
delightful. The course, one of the most beautiful 
in the Union, and the strict order and decorum pre- 
served on it, added to the satisfaction of the num- 
bers who witnessed this first attempt in Dutchess to 
prove the justice and utility of the law, which gives 
to the farmer (what itis hard to deprive him of) the 
right as well as the opportunity of trying the speed 
of his colt, without risking his morals or his limbs 
Jeanette, Betsy Ransom, and Rob Roy, were en- 
tered for the first day’s purse, $500, four miles and 
repeat. There was but little betting on this race, 
and little sport expected. Rob Roy was untried for 
four miles, and Jeanette was known te be lame-- 
Betsy Ransom was therefore the favorite at three 
and four to one. ‘The heat was contended for b 
Betsy Ransom and Jeanette, and contrary (as it 
often happens) to the general expectation, Jeanette 
passed her in the last half mile, and won the beat 
by two or three lengths, and with apparent 

7 minutes 53 seconds—Rob Roy just sa “at 
distance. This changed the face of affairs, and © 
even bets were offered by those who argued, that 
as her leg had stood one trial it might stand anoth- 
er. The second heat proved the fallacy of this . 
hope. Jeanette broke down and came in dead 


lame, Rob Roy was distanced, and t, togeth- 
er with the money, was awarded to mare. 
Immediately after the purse race, cup, 


richly chased, and valued at $100, was co d 
for by Lady Jackson (an Eclipse filly,) Fox ana 
Sportsman, two horses celebrated for their speed— 
one mile and repeat. It was won by Lady Jackson 
in two heats—the first in 1 m. 50 s., the second in 
1 m. 52 s.,and presented to the rider, in the name 
of the ladies, by Mrs. Livingston. 
Splendid, Sir Lovel and Lady Flirt, were entered 
for the second day, purse $300, three miles and re- 
pot. This was won in fine time by Flirt in two 
eats—the first in 5 m. 53 s. the se€ond in 5 m. 544s. 
It was a beautiful and well contested race. Splen- 
did passed Flirt in the commencement of the third 
mile of the second heat, but was unable to maintain 
his ground; the Lady asserted her right to prece- 
dence, and in spite of the strenuous efforts of Splen- 
did and Sir Lovel, regained the lead, and gradually 
increased the distance between her Ladyship and 
them, as if afraid of trusting herself longer within 
the reach of such ungallant competitors. As soon 
as this race was over, another purse of $50 was 
given, and run for by Fox, Sportsman, &c. This 
was won by Fox in two heats—the first in 1 m. 51s. 
the second in 1 m. 52 8. Sportsman was very res- 
tive, and lost two or three lengths each heat in the 
start. This day’s race was followed by a Ball, nu- 
merously and brilliantly attended by much of the 
beauty and fashion of Dutchess and Columbia 
counties, got up in good style by the members of 
the Jockey Club. The room was handsomely dec- 
orated by the ladies, and the music and supper 
such as did credit to the legitimates, Bennett and 
Samuel, to whom those important departments 
were confided. 
On the third day, purse $200, two mile heats— 












Trouble, Lady Jackson, Sir Lovel and Hopeless 
were entered. This was the most interesting race 
of the three days. Lady Jackson won the first 
heat in 3 m. 544 s, beating Hopeless half a length, 
and was the favourite at three and four to one. 
Trouble but just saved his distance in this heat, 
and was supposed (from the shortness of his train- 
ing and stride,) to be totally unable to cope with so 
fleet a one as her Ladyship had proved herself to 
be. But here again they were mistaken; he length- 
ened his stride and won the 2d heat under a hard 
pull, in 3m. 58s. Hopeless was withdrawn, and 
the case of the other two evidently as desperate,as @ 
the event of the next heat proved. Trouble beat 
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them with ease in 3 m. 544 s., adding (to the satis- 
faction of his old friends,) another laurel to his own 
and his trainers’ brows. 

The last, though not the least amusing, of the 
races took place immediately after, for another 
purse of $50, one mile and repeat. Sportsman, Ro- 
man,a colt from Dutchess county, and Dandy Jack 
contended for it. ‘The first heat was won by Roman 
in Im. 528.; the second was a dead heat between 
Sportsman and Roman; the third heat was won by 
Sportsman, distancing the Dutchess county colt.— 
Roman was withdrawn, and it was now 100 to no- 
thing, Sportsman against Dandy, who had contriv- 
ed, by hook or by crook, to save his distance in 
each previous heat. They started, and had not 

one far before Sportsman bolted, and lost 150 to 
200 yards before he could be brought to the track 
again. Dandy went on his way rejoicing, thinking, 
no doubt, the gap too wide to be made up; but, 
alas, poor Dandy (like many of his tribe,) was a 
rum one to look at and a bad one to go; he was 
overtaken and beaten almost in the arms of victory. 
This contest finished the third day, and ended a 
display as rational as honourable, (when directed 
by honourable men,) and as useful as most others; 
at least this is the opinion of a friend to the course 
and its legitimate objects—amusement, and the im- 
provement of the breed of horses. 








The Emperor of Horses is no more.—Screw Driver 
is dead! —He died suddenly on Sunday the 19th Oc- 
tober, 1828, in his training stable at Philadelphia. 
This is the noble animal that trotted and won at 
Philadelphia‘ the silver cup and $300, on the 15th 
of May last, beating Betsy Baker and Top Gallant. 
On the 7th inst. he won the $300 purse upon Long 
Island, and was intended for the $300 purse to be 
trotted for on Tuesday the 2ist inst. at Philadel- 
phia. He was considered the best trotter ever 
known in this or any other country, of a fine figu 
and excellent temper. He was the property of 
P. Brown of this city. [ Phil. paper. 





DUCKING. 


The French have a curious mode of taking wild 
fowl, which Col. Hawker, in his interesting, and, 
to sportsmen, invaluable work on shooting, deno- 
minates “hut shooting.” A place of concealment 
for the gunner is fixed on the margin of a pond, 
frequented by wild fowl at night. Twelve tame 
ducks, more or less, are tied to three lines, four to 
each line, extending in a parallel direction from the 
shore to the centre of the pond, and fastened to 
stakes at each end- The middle string has drakes 
attached to it, the outer ones ducks. In this situa- 
tion they keep constantly calling to each other, for 
Colonel Hawker remarks that there is as much dif- 
ference between the loquacity of a French and an 
English duck, as there is between two individuals 
of these nations. The gabble of the tame ducks 
induces wild ones to alight, and when there isa 
sufficient number collected, out of range of the de- 
coys, the gun is discharged from the hut, with 
great execution. We have seen this kind of shoot- 
ing practised on the eastern shores of Massachu- 
setts, by fastening tame ducks to a stake in creeks, 
&c. to serve as decoys. A stuffed wild duck, fas- 
tened to a shingle, properly balanced with lead to 
keep it erect, and anchored in the stream, serves as 
an excellent decoy, which we have often seen used 
With great success. 





DECOY DUCKS. 


At the magnificent estate of Count Marnix, the 
grand verneur of the Netherlands, there are such 
immense decoys for wild ducks, that in winter time 
during a hard frost, fifteen hundred to two thousand 





couple of wild ducks are caught; and in a favour- 
able season, most of the towns within one hundred 
miles of Bornheim are supplied with them at the 
rate of 1s. 3d. a couple. In the middle of this 
estate there is a lake about seven miles in length, 
which, many centuries ago, formed a branch of the 
Scheldt. Here a mode of angling, or rather making 
ducks angle, is praetised. ‘To the legs of half a 
dozen tame ducks, short lines with hooks and baits 
are attached; the birds swim about, and as the lake 
is well stocked with fish, in a few minutes they are 
sure to bite; a struggle then takes place between 
the duck and fish, the latter attempting to escape, 
and the bird endeavouring to get to the shore, 
where, the instant he arrives, a good supply of food 
is given to him. The scene is truly ludicrous, and 
indeed cruel, when it happens that a large pike 
seizes the bait; the poor bird struggles with all his 
might to reach the bank, but is often pulled under 
water, and would be drowned, did not a person go 
out in a boat to his assistance. 
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THE BEECH TREE, 
Proof against the Electric Fluid. 
Mr. SKINNER, Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 1828. 

The communication in your paper upon the sub- 
ject of the effects of lightning upon cedar, or rather 
its non-effect, has induced the following. I give 
you the facts so far as I am able, and they may lead 
to some further observations, which may result in 
usefulness. 

Passing through some of the wilderness districts 
of Ohio during the last summer, in company with a 
gentleman who had spent his life in the woods, sur- 
veyinig and exploring, when a heavy thunder storm 
came up, and it was then observed by the gentle- 
man that we should try and find a beech tree under 
which to take shelter. In the course of conversa- 
tion it was stated that it was a common opinion 
among surveyors and woodsmen, that the beech 
possessed the quality ascribed to the cedar, that one 
had never been known to be stricker™by lightning, 
and that during the heaviest thunder storms, they 
felt perfectly secure when they could find shelter 
under the spreading branches of a large beech. 

The statement induced me to further observation 
and enquiry. I have never since passed a tree 
which had been riven by lightning, without its re- 
calling it to my recollection, and caused me partic- 
ularly to notice, and I presume I have passed an 
hundred oaks which have been stricken, and al- 
though beech is more common than any other tim- 
ee have not discovered one of that kind, nor 
have I any recollection of ever having seen one 
previous to the above occasion which called it par- 
ticularly to my notice. I have also uniformly learned 
upon enquiry of those who are accustomed to the 
woods, that such is the prevailing opinion as stated. 

I give you the facts as | have them. If they are 
well founded, and if the timber stated has the pro- 
perty of resisting the effects of lightning, it is 
proper it should be universally known. One well 
attested instance of a beech having been struck by 
lightning would at once decide the question, and 
show the fallacy and errer of the opinion, as it 
should be, if without foundation. On the con- 
trary,if an instance of similar character with the 
one described in the Farmer could be referred to, 
it would go very far in establishing the position, 
In an agricultural view it is worth enquiry. If 
beech has this property as contended, and as animals 
in storms seek shelter, it would be well to leave, in 
clearing, or plant beech-trees, where grazing ani- 
mals might seek shelter and safety. 

Yours, with much respect. ab 


A GOOD NAME. 

It is ever to be kept in mind that.a good name is 
in all cases the fruit of personal exértion.- It is not 
inherited from parents; it is not c#eated by exter- 
nal advantages; it is not a necessery appendage of 
birth, or wealth, or talents, or station; but the re- 
sult of one’s own endeavours—the fruit and reward 
of good principles, manifested in a course of vir- 
tuous and honourable actions. This is the more 
important to be remarked, because it shows that 
the attainment of a good name, whatever be your 
external circumstances, is entirely within your pow- 
er. No young man, however humble his birth, or 
obscure his condition, is excluded from the invalu- 
able boon. He has only to fix his eye upon the 
prize, and press towards it in a course of virtueus 
conduct, and it is his. And it is interesting to no- 
tice how many of our worthiest and best citizens 
have risen to honour and usefulness by dint of their 
own persevering exertions. ‘They are to be found 
in great numbers, in each of the learned professions, 
and every department of business; and they stand 
forth bright and animating examples of what can 
be accomplished by resolution and effort. In- 
deed, in the formation of character, personal exer- 
tion is the first, the second, and the third virtue. 
Nothing great or excellent can be acquired without 
it. A good name will not come without bein 
sought. All the virtues of which it is eecignint 
are the results of untiring application and industry. 
Nothing can be more fatal to the attainment of a 
good character than a treacherous confidence in ex- 
ternal advantages. ‘These, if not seconded by your 
own endeavours, will “drop you midway; or per- 
haps you will not have started when the diligent 
traveller will have won the race.” 

Thousands of young men have been ruined by 
relying for a good name on their honourable pa- 
rentage, or inherited wealth, or the patronage of 
friends. Flattered by these distinctions, they have 
felt as if they might live without effort—merely for 
their own gratification and indulgence. No mistake 
is more fatal. It always issues in producing an in- 
efficient and useless character. On this account it 
is that character and wealth rarely continue in the 
same family more than two or three generations. 
The younger branches, placing a deceptive confi- 
dence in an hereditary character, neglect the means 
of forming one of their own, and often exist in 
society only a reproach to the worthy ancestry, 
whose name they bear. ( Hatwes’ Lectures. 





(From Gen. Miller’s Memoirs.) 
BOLIVAR. 


“The person of Bolivar is thin, and somewhat 
below the middle size. He dresses in good taste 
and has an easy military walk. He is a very bold 
rider, and capable of undergoing great fatigue. 
His manners are good, and his address unaffected, 
but not very prepossessing. His complexion is sal- 
low, his eyes dark and_ penetrating, but generally 
downcast, or turned askance when he speaks; his 
nose is well formed, his forehead high and broad, 
the lower part of his face is sharp; the expression 
of the countenance is care-worn, lowering, and 
sometimes rather fierce. His temper, mailed 
adulation, is fiery and capricious. "His opinions of 
men and things are variable. Hé%s rather prone 
to personal abuse, but makes ample amends to those 
who will put up with it. Towards such his resent- 
ments are not lasting. He is a passionate admirer 
of the fair sex, but jealous to excess, He is fond 
of waltzing, and is a very quick but not a very 
graceful dancer. His mind is of the most active 
description; his voice is loud and harsh, but he 
speaks eloquently on all subjects; his reading has 
been — confined to French authors, e 
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his Gallic idioms so common in his productions. He 
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enter{ains numerously, and no one has more skilfu! 
cooks, or gives better dinners, but he is himsel 
very abstemious in both eating and drinking. Al 
though the cigar is almost universally used in South 
America, Bolivar never smokes, nor does he per- 
mit smoking in his presence. He keeps up a con- 
siderable degree of etiquette; and disinterested in 
the extreme with regard to pecuniary affairs, he is 
insatiably covetous of fame. Bolivar invariably 
speaks of England, of her institutions, and of her 
great men in terms of+ admiration.” 





Mr. Cosstrr’s Beau-Ipga or a Lasourer. 

The following characteristic advertisement ap~ 

ars in Cobbett’s Register: ‘I want three or four 
abouring men for the winter, at three shillings per 
week, boarded and lodged in my farm-house. They 
must be single men, young, stout, and know how 
to do work upon a farm, and willing to rise early, to 
keep home steadily, and to be, at all times, sober. 
None need apply if they have ever lived a week, 
at any time, within forty miles of London. I prefer 
men from any part of Wiltshire, and from North 
Hants; but I object to no county, provided the par- 
ties have not lived within the above distance of 
London, and have been in farm service, or farm 
work, all their lives. In the spring the men may go 
away, if they like; and, indeed, they may quit my 
service whenever they like, I being at liberty to 
quit paying them when [ like. 

«“N b No man need come, unless he have a 
smock frock on his body, and nailed shoes upon his 
feet.” 








Customs or Nantucket. ; 

A major part adhere to the old method of riding 
in 4 horse cart, without either springs or seats.— 
When ladies ride in them, the cart is backed up 
to the door, the lady brings out her chair, steps 
from it into the cart, and then drawing ber chair 
after her, sits down in it, and the carriage drives 
off. As fashion rules in every thing, this is just as 
well as any other way, since the first and wealthiest 
make use of it as well as the poorest. In this place, 
as a man is neither known by the company he 
keeps, nor the coat he wears, the wealthiest mer- 
chants have been often taken for common dray- 
men, when driving their carts, and have often been 
called upon to actin that character. While we were 
there, some strangers from the continent on arriving 
at the wharf, pressed into their service two cart- 
men, Whom they loaded most unmercifully with 
baggage. and put their service in requisition in un- 
loading and stowing away at their boarding house, 
but found, to their utter mortification and surprise, 
upon offering to pay for those services, that their 
cartmen were two of the richest men on the island, 
who of course refused any compensation, saying 
with a good natured smile, that whenever they 
wanted their services again they would know where 
to call. “There is not a public house on the island, 
but if all the boarding houses are of a similar char- 
acter to the one at which we slopped, no one can 
complain of his accommodations. Besides the known 
hospitality of its citizens always insures to a re- 
spectable stranger every proper kindness and atten- 
tion. [ Worcester Yeoman. 





Upwards of three hundred barrels of Maple Su- 
ar have been received by the Canal, which has 
een sold at five cents a pound. Last season we 

understand a parcel of about seventy barrels was 
received. It is supposed the manufacture of this 
article will increase, and that it will soon be one of 
considerable importance. The, supplies of sugar 
from New Urleans have already increased to such 
an amount, that they are rapidly taking the place of 
foreign sugar, and it is supposed by mapy intelli- 


ent persons, that in a very few years the supplies 
rom New Orleans and elsewhere, will be sufficient 
for the consumption, and that no foreign sugar will 
be required. [. Y. Daily Adv. 


A new species of Bejuco de Guaco, so celebrated 
in South America for its power of curing wounds 
made by the most poisonous serpents, is now in full 
flower in the stove of A. B. Lambert, Esq. of Bay- 
ton House, Wilts, ‘one of the Vice Presidents of 
the Linnean Society,) running from one end of the 
stove to the other, and filling the house with the 
perfume of its flowers; it was Faised from seed sent 
from Carthagena last year. The Theophrasta Amer- 
icana,a most curious plant, with the appearance of 
a palm, raised from seed brought from St. Do- 
mingo by Dr. Hamilton ten years ago, has also flow- 
ered in the same gentleman’s stove this summer. 

[Devizes Gazette. 
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§ >The officers of the Maryztanp Society ror 
Promoting THE CULTURE OF THE VINE, will hold a 
meeting at the residence of George Fitzhugh, Jr., 
Esq.,on next ‘Tuesday, at four o’clock,r.m. They 
are earnestly requested to be punctual in their at- 
tendance, as business of importance will be sub- 
mitted to them. 





$3- The day was so tempestuous that the Board 
of Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society 
did not form a quorum at Homewood, on Thurs- 
day last; of course no business was transacted, nor, 
as we believe, was_any day appointed for their next 
meeting. 





The price of grain is at a stand, and will so re- 
main, to be affected again probably by the next 
news from England. Red wheat is at about $1.48; 
best white, Weighing 60 pounds, would bring $1.55. 


g> We shall feel indebted to any gentleman at 
or near the seat of government of each State, who 
will send us the usual report on the income and ex- 
penditures of the state. 





MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 


The subscriber has on hand, ready for sale, a supply 
of his Cyninpricat Straw Cutters, a machine he be- 
lieves to be superior to any other in the world for that 
purpose. Brown’s Verticat Woo. Spinner, a very 
usetul and simple machine for private family use, per- 
haps not equalled by any other.’ A full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Parent PLoveus; the superiority of these 
over all other ploughs is so generally known, that to 
' speak of their merit is unnecessary. A general assort- 
ment of highly improved Barshare Ploughs; Corn and 
Tobacco Cultivators; Patent Corn Shellers; Wheat 
Fans, warranted equal to any in the the state of their 
size; Harrows; Double and Single Swingle Trees; Sho- 
vel and substratum Ploughs; superior Caststeel Axes; 
Mattocks; Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil 
Stones and Points, and Heels, of all sizes for Davis’ 
Patent Ploughs, always on hand. Blacksmith work and 
repairs done at short notice and at customary prices. 
The subscriber intends keeping no article for sale in 
his line, but such as will give satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers. 

Orders received for Fruit Trees from Gray’s Nurse- 
ry. All orders received by mail (post paid,) will re- 
ceive due attention. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 





No. 36 Pratt-st., opposite Marriott & Warfield’s hotel. 
N. B. Tough White Oak Butts, six feet long, and 
not less than eight inches diameter at the small end, 
large size quartered, will be received for work. 





A GREAT BARGAIN!! 


In Lancaster county, Va., immediately bounding on 
the Chesapeake Bay, a very valuable Farm, Consisting 
of 370 acres of land, is offered for sale at the very re- 
duced price of eleven dollars per acre. There is some 
valuable white oak timber on the land, and large sea 
vessels may approach within forty yards of the shore. 
The exportation of timber and cord wood from said 
county to New York city, is highly recommended as a 
means of considerable speculation. Address “R. Y. 5,” 
or “B. A. C.”, Nuttsville, Lancaster county, Va. 





AGRICULTURAL ALMANACK, - 


For the year 1829, (patronized by the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture.) ‘Let us cultivate 
the ground, that the poor as well as the rich may be 
filled, and happiness and peace be established through- 
out our borders.” 

For sale; by JOHN H. NAFF, 

Nov. 28. 10, South Charles-st. 


eee) 
‘BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
§ Co. Commisston Merchants and Planters’ Agents, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 3.00 a 8.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.004 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 4.00 a 7.00—yellow, 4.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 @ 8.00—Rappahannock 2.75 4 
3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. ’ 

FLour—white wheat family, $8.00 a 9.00—superfine 
Howard-st. 7.00 a 7.25; city mills, 6.504@6.75; Susque- 
hanna, 6.75 a 7.00—Corn MEAL, bbl. 2.75—Grauh best 
red wheat, 1.40 a 1.50—best white wheat, 1.50 a 1.60— 
ord’y to good, 1.25 a 1.40--Corn, old, .45 a .50—new 
corn, .40 a .45—in ear, bbl. 2.00 a 2.25—Rye, bush. .454 
.50—Oars .32 a .33—Beans .75 a 1.25—Peas .45 a .55— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Orcu- 
arp Grass !.75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 374 
a .50 lb,—Barvey, .60 a 62—FLaxskeED, .75 a .80—Cor- 
TON, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a .}4—Alabama, .10¢.11— 

ississippi .11 a .13--North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
¢* -9 a.104—Whuiskey, bhds. ist proof, .27—bbls. .28 
a .29—-WooL, common, unwashed, Ib., .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter,.25 « 
-30—full do. .30a.50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bb]. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 3, 4.00 











-124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Pork, 4.50 a 5.50— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.374 a 3.50—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
4.50. . 

In consequence of the last advices from England, the 
prices of grain have declined considerably, and our 
market much more settled. A cargo of Mr. J. Paca’s 
wheat, from Wye river, sold on Wednesday at $1.41, 
white wheat of inferior quality; sales of red wheat yes- 
terday at 1.48 and 1.43; and sales of new corn at .43 
and .45 cents. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
_ (From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
ON THE MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. 
On the Culture, Gathering and Dyeing of the Indi- 


go Plant, and. the Manufacture of Indigo—by the 
Maraquis pve Foucere. 


[Translated from the French.] 


The gentlemen in South Carolina being perfectly 
well acquainted with the culture of indigo and the 
choice of seeds and soil, it is deemed unnecessary to 
translate that part of the author’s instructions which 
relate to these objects. 

; Gathering of Leaves. 

The.proper time for cutting the plants, may be 
known by various signs which are more or less cer- 
tain; it will always be known when the plants have 
arrived at perfect maturity and contain the greatest 
quantity and best quality of fecula which they can 

uce, when the greater part are in full blossom, 
and the seeds begin to appear. 

The branches of the plant must be cut at about 
one inch from the stalk, with pruning knives or any 
other sharp instrament. When, after some time, 
the principal branches will have become stouter, it 
will be well to leave them and only to cut the secon- 
dary ones, in the way above mentioned. 

This relates only to the indigo plant of Senegal; 
if the Bengal plant be cultivated, it will be neces- 
or Hi (with sickles,) the whole plant at four 





—_—_— 


or aches from the earth, leaving on the stalk 
the inferior part of the first branches. ‘The leaves 
must néver be torn from the branches; for they 
would no longer be susceptible of being properly 
dried for the manufacture of indigo. : 

The cutting should never begin, but five or six 
days after a rain and in a day of warm weather, 30 
that the leaves may, in one day, acquire such a de- 

eof dryness as will permit them to be kept in 
388 without fermenting until the next day. 

As the leaves which have been cut at sunset, can 
pass the night without alteration, they may be ga- 
thered from five o’clock until night, and the work 
may be resumed in the morning, and continued 
until half past eight o’clock only. It will be easily 
perceived, that in cases of emergency, the work 
may last all night. In all cases the plants must be 
transported in bundles to the dryers, and there im- 
mediately opened. ‘They should be compressed to- 

during as little time as possible; one hour 
being often sufficient to create heat, blacken them, 
and deteriorate the fecula which they contain. 

The dryers generally consist of an area of flat 
brick-work,covered with cement and surrounded by 
awall two feet bigh. In dry weather, when it has 
not rained for a long time, and the soil is perfectly 
dry, any spot will answer for this purpose, but care 
must be taken not to use a damp place, which would 
destroy the crop. : 

Dryers may be formed at once, which will unite 
all the requisites favourable to the prompt and com 
plete drying of the leaves, by placing all their sur- 
faces in contact with a current of air, and by per- 
mitting them to receive the reflection of heat from 
the soil, which by its nature, can throw out a great 
quantity. These dryers consist of a number of 
poles placed horizontally and equally distant, and 
supported by forked stakes, driven into the soil, 
which should be covered with very dry white sand. 
The dryers must be located on an open spot, dis- 
tant from any pond, river or trees, and to windward 
of wee which might produce dampness. 

_ Whatever way be the mode employed to dry the 
leaves, the branches must be exposed to the rays 
of the sun at eight o’clock at farthest, one sepa- 
paler the other, and never in a heap. At 

they should be turned over, (when the air 
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is very dry, the second kind of dryers, of, 
shethare Xa ot will avoid this trouble.) At h 
past four, all that has been dried during the day, 
must be united in heaps and beaten with rods, in 
order to detach the leaves from the branches; the 
latter should be set apart: The leaves must.then 
be collected with brooms (a few of the branches 
tied together will answer this purpose,) and trans- 
ported to a dry place. It will be well to cover them 
with mats or sail cloth, without any compression. 
However, should they not be perfectly dry, it will 
be more advantageous to open them on the floor-of 
a dry store-house, and Jay them in strata of three 
or four inches, turning them over during the aight, 
in order to prevent —_ —— of heat. 7 

ident, which may to the total loss of the » 
must be studiously avoided. Fee: 

{Here follow remarks which do not apply to South 
Carolina.} 


The heat of the sun during one day will not al- 
ways be sufficient to dry the leaves properly; the 
operation must be recommenced on the day follow- 
ing at nine o’clock, laying the leaves two inches 
thick, turning them over at times with rakes or 
wooden shovels; at three or four o’clock, (never 
later, in order to prevent the absorption of any 
moisture from the evening air,) fan them, in or- 
der to separate the seeds and small sticks, heap 
them in a dry stack-house, whose floor should be 
boarded; then they should be strongly compressed 
and covered with mats; in fine, every precaution 
should be taken to preserve them from dampness, 
and, above all, from rain. 

The leaves of indigo are known to be perfectly 
dry when they preserve a perfect unstained green 
colour, somewhat paler than that of the fresh leaf; 
when they can be easily reduced to powder by 
crumbling them between the fingers, (when kept 
for some time, they Jese, without any injury, a part 
of this quality, but they should. never be stored 
Lwithout it;) when they have the smell of dried clo- 
ver, (lucerne,) and are free from brown or blue 
spots. In the latter state, they would yield little 
indigo, and it would be impossible to extract any 
from leaves in which either of these colours should 
be predominant. 

When the indigo leaves have been carefully dried 
and possess all the requisite qualities, they may be 
preserved without alteration during two monthbe, in 
a dry store, and may even be transported in bags. 
They should, however, be visited at times, and 
should they present any appearance of dampness 
or blackness, it will be prudent to expose them to 
the sun on a dry day, and to manufacture them as 
soon as possible. 


Manufacture of Indigo. 

The difficulties which attend the dessication of 
leaves, vanish in dry seasons. The care which we 
bestow by this method is amply compensated by 
the facility with which indigo is manufactured from 
the dry leaves: an operation which formerly required 
much experience and many days of labour, is now 
performed in less than twelve hours, by an intelli- 
gent person who has witnessed it once. ‘There ate 
no particular phenomena to be observed, and the 
fermentation of twenty or thirty hours, during which 
atte ag to gor! crop, or deteriorate the 

ity of it, isnow r to a simple infusion 
ioe haw, It is the watch that now vedas the - 
ries of operations which lead to the extraction of 
indigo, during which time, the workmen are no 
longer exposed to unhealthy effluvia, especially 
when the workshops are kept clean. 

I shall briefly describe the method of manufac- 
turing indigo on a small scale, and in such a man- 
ner that the smallest planters may execute it them- 
selves at little expense, and without other utensils 
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1. A log house twenty feet long and tmelve or ffl 
feet broad, with a door in the cent. , 


2. Nine empty claret casks, = 

8, ye We made from a wine cask, 
wo. : 

4. Two Shatn staffs, made with a piece 
nine er ten inches square, and a handle 
perpendicularly in centre, and two 
or paddles of wood. as ve 

5, Four wooden frames, fifteen inches s 
vered with coarse cotton cloth, == si; é' 

6. Six calabashes, of different sizes, 858 

7. Ra large kettle, capable of containing twenty gal-_ 
ons. : 

8. A skimmer with a long iron handle. uae’ de 
9. Three or four boxes,a foot square, and six inches 
deep, with moveable tops and bottoms, | ; 

with small holes (1-10tb of an inch in diameter,) 
on aff their surfaces. gz he ig 
10. Three or four pieces of coars¢ cotton cloth, 
eighteen inches square. , 
11. A few blocks of wood, ten inches square and 
six inches thick. 
12. A long and stout pole, for a lever to press the. 
indigo. : 
i8. A few mats. gett 
on No. 2.—The casks must be: set up- 


~ 


n 


vs 


sawed in 
of board 
fastened 





ee 
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right, and one of the heads of each must be taken 


out. The diameter of four of these heads must be 
diminished by one inch. Eight of the casks must 
be perforated through one of the staves at the bot- 
tom, with a hole of three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and four of these will moreover be per- 
forated with a hole half an inch in diameter, and 
four inches higher than the others. ‘The casks 
should be of the best kind; properly cleaned and 
fitted with strong iron hoops. ‘The four casks which 
have but one hole, are designed for steeping the 
leaves, and may be called steepers, "The other four, 

rforated with two holes, may be called 
receivers. ‘The union of one st and one receiv- 
er, is called a set. The ninth cask will contain lime 


No. 3. The two tubs must be scraped in order to 
pear. oh oo ae and colour of wine lees, with 
which this wood is always impregnated; 
over should be strengthened with iron hoops. 
are destined to receive the settlings of the receivers, 
and to support the filters, No. 5. mip 

No. 5.—These frames may be made with an 
sort of wood, provided they be strong, Eaves 
with cloth, they are used as fillers to Svein the in- 


‘water, and is called the lime cask. 


digo, and to supply the place 
They may be suspended on 
stakes driven into the ground. . 

Location of the Workshop. ing 


The workshop should be located as near as pos-. 
sible to water; whether a river or well, .The 


of a dryi 
ot be 
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digo. 
No. 13.—The straw mats sre used to oe 
ng house.— 
supported by. 


water may be either sweet or salt, but as @ portion 
of the former is always necessary for bling and 


washing the indigo, 
tirely. Indeed, the operation 
dispensed with, when sweet water has. 
ployed in steeping the leaves. The limpidness 
the water conduces, in a great measure, to the 
beauty of the product, inane 
The steepers should be so elevated, that in w 
drawing the stoppers, the water may run into 


it’ will be better 
7 r to 
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. begins to split and separate from the filter, it is to 
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(it en three-fourths full,*) add 
isty-five pounds of dried leaves, (they must be 
fe when they have been kept more than a fort- 
night,) steep leaves well, agitating them by 
means of the churn-staff, (No. 4;) renew this agita- 
tion twice during the two hours which the infusion 
or steeping wust last; place, after two hours steep- 
ing, a filter, (No. 5,) on the receiver; draw out the 
plug from the steeper, (the small portion of leaves 
ich may come out will be retained in the filter,) 
clear liquor wilf fall into the receiver, when 
, which must be green, will no longer flow, 
add, at different times to the leaves in the steeper, 
fifteen or twenty quarts of water; place, on the 
leaves. in the steeper, the head of the cask, and let 
them be compressed} so as to give out the last por- 
tion of liquid which they may contain; compress 
with the hands the few leaves which may remain on 
the filter. The latter part of these operations will 
only require five minutes. ; ; 

é must now proceed to the beating of the li- 
quid, which is performed by moving the churn- 
staffs up and down.$ (During this operation, which 
lasts three-fourths or one half hour, according to 
the quantity, the scum passes successively through 
different shades of blue, until it arrives at that of 
Persian blue. When it has attained this colour, it 
passes gradually to that of a light blueish grey. As 
soon as this tint appears, the beating must be dis- 
continued; generally there appears a slight excess 
of beating. It is known to be terminated, when on 
putting a small portion of the liquid into a glass, 
there appears small grains, which are detached and 
precipitated by the addition of a few drops of lime 
water, leaving the liquid in which they swim, clear 
aod of a dark yellow colour.) [n operating quickly on 
small quantities, the beating may be generally con- 
sidered as terminated in three-fourths of an hour. 
At this time, ten or twelve quarts of lime water 
must be added, and slightly agitated, to mix the li- 
quids; then allow the whole to settle. 

The lime water is peevesss by throwing four or 
five pounds of good lime into a cask of water, agi- 
tating for a few minutes and allowing it to settle. 
It should always be prepared before hand, and em- 
ployed in a perfectly limpid state. It is drawn from 
the casks by means of the stopper. 

In half an hour after the beating has terminated, 
the indigo is generally deposited at the bottom of 
the reccaver. ‘The upper hole must then be opened, 
in order to allow the mother water to escape; the 
indigo which is found at the bottom in a liquid 
state, must be placed on a filter to drain it. In the 
mean time the copper boiler must be filled two- 
thirds with water, and fire applied; the indigo in 
paste must be mixed in a calabash, with a small 
quantity of boiling water, and when it no longer 
presents any lumps, it must be thrown into the 
boiler, after straining through a piece of coarse 
canvass, The ebulition of the water is of course 
stopped by this addition, but it soon recommences, 
and must be checked twice by the addition of cold 
water. ‘The fakes which may float must be care- 
fully removed with the skimmer; the boiler must 
then be filled with cold water, and the fire with- 
deawn. ‘The whole must be allowed to settle. The 
limpid water is drawn off from the indigo, and the 
latter drained on a filter. Should the first draining 
of water carry along any indigo, it must be again 

red. 









When the indigo is sufficiently drained, that is 
to say, when no more water escapes from it, and it 
has arrived at the consistence of a thick paste, and 





* The French wine casks contain about sixty gallons. 
{The weight of a map on the leaves will be suffi- 


be'remoyed with a spatula into a calabash, and 
there agitated, in order to give it a uniform consis- 
tence. A wet cloth,(No. 10,) must then be applied 
to the boxes, (No. 9,) and so carefully spread as to 
roduce no plaits or folds. The indigo must then 
4 put in the boxes, and covered over with the 
edges of the cloth. The cover of the box must 
then be fitted, one of the blocks (No. 11,) applied 
over it, and the whole pressed gradually. hen 
the water ceases to flow by this compression, the 
cover is removed, and the loaf of indigo is allowed 
to remain an hour in the box, in order to dry the 
cloth. With this precaution, the loaf is easily re- 
moved. It must then be divided in equal squares, 
with a knife or wire, as is used in soap making. 
They must then be dried on the mats, (No. 13.)— 
This last operation must not be performed too hasti- 
ly; the indigo must be screened from a draft of air, 
which would cause it to split. Ten days are gene- 
how | required to dry the loaves, and they should 
be frequently turned over during this time. ‘The 
indigo is sometimes covered with efflorescences, 
which should be removed by a brush or rags; this 
friction gives it a copper cast, and is called dressing. 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
OF THE FEEDING OF HORSES. 
(Continued from p. 290.) 


The feeding of horses generally, is an important 
feature in their management. In considering the 
food for horses, we are apt to locate our notions to 
the matters around us, without taking inte account 
that every country has its peculiar products.— 
White observes, that the best food for horses is 
hay and oats; and had he added for English horses, 
it might have been just, but without such notice 
the assertion is much too confined. In some sterile 
countries, horses are forced to Subsist on dried fish, 
and even vegetable mould; in Arabia on milk, flesh 
balls, eggs, broth, &c. In India, where the native 
grasses are tall, but little nutritious, the better sorts 
are fed on Indian corn, rice, millet, &c.; and the 
poorer on rushes, sedge, leaves, &c. In the West 


indies on maize, Guinea corn, and sugar cane tops; 


and in some instances on the sugar itself, in the 
form of molasses. [In France, Spain, and Italy, be- 
sides the grasses, the leaves of limes, vines, the 
tops of acacia, the seeds of the carob tree, &c. are 
used. 

The food of British horses may be divided into 
herbage, grain, roots, and mixtures. Of herbage, 
the principal kind is the proper gramina, eaten 
either moist or dried into hay. When eaten moist 
in their natural state, such a horse is said to graze; 
but when these matters are cut and carried into 
the stable to a horse, he is said to be soiled. Hay is 
herbage cut during its flowering and seeding pro- 
cesses, which being subjected to the action of the 
sun and air a proper time, are then collected into 
large masses called ricks, where a certain degree 
of fermentation takes place before the matter is 
fitted to become wholesome or nutritious, or before 
it receives such alteration as fits it for resisting fur- 
ther decomposition and decay. The judicious ma- 
nagement of this fermentative process, forms one 
of the greatest desiderata in bay making. Pur- 
sued to a proper extent, the remaining moisture 
acting on the farinaceous parts, as the seeds, &c. iw 
conjunction with the heat evolved during the pro- 
cess, as it were malts the whole, and sugar is pro- 
duced. Pushed beyond this, the hay becomes car- 
bonized, and mow burnt; its nutritive properties 
are lessened, and its noxious qualities increased, it 
being found in this state to excite diabetes, sweat- 
ing, and extreme weakness and emaciation. The 
quality of the hay is too little attended to, but 





3, @ greater weight might injure the quality of the 
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Hay should therefore be of the best, whether mea- 


dow, clover, or mixed. Many horses thrive best 
on clover hay, particularly draft horses. It is ver 

grateful to horses, and it saves much waste of sale 
va; to sprinkle hay with water has thé same effect 
but it should only be done as it is wanted. A 

Hi never be given in large quantities at a 
time; horses breathe on it, become disgusted, and 
then waste it. They also, when it is good, eat too 
much, and distend their stomachs, and then become 
crib-biters. Hay should not be kept in the stable 
in great quantities, otherwise it becomes impreg- 
nated with the volatile alkali of the stable, and is 
then spoiled. As substitutes for hay, the straw of 
wheat, barley, oats and rye are used; but these are 
much less nutritive, and rather serve to excite mas- 
tication by mixing them with other matters, than 
to be depended on for animalization. On hay, when 
good, many horses subsist; and when no exertions 
ans of them they are sufficiently nourished © 

y it. 

The grain used as horse food is of various kinds, 
possessing, it is supposed, different degrees of nu- 
triment, according to their different proportions of 
gluten, sugar, or farinaceous matter. In South Bri- 
tain, oats are almost exclusively used as horse grain; 
and which, according to the experiments of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, as we have seen, contain 748 
parts of nutritious matter out of 1000. In wheat, 
955 parts of 1000 are nutritious; but wheat is sei- 
dom given with us except to racers and hunters, 
or on extraordinary occasions when great excite- 
ment is required, when it is sometimes given ithe 
form of bread. Barley is more frequently D 
than wheat, and contains 920 parts in 1000 of nu- 
tritious particles. Made into malt, where its sugar 
is evolved, it becomes still more highly nutritious. 
Barley appears to have been the principal horse 
food of the ancients. 

pulse used as horse food, are the seeds of 
beans, peas, vetches, &c. Beans are seldom given 
alone on account of their heating and astringent 
qualities, but are mixed with straw or hay, cut into 
chaff, either whole or broken. 

The roots used as horse food, are such as contain 
much sugar, but in which the gluten is in small 
proportion only. Carrots stand deservedly high om 
this list. ‘They are favourable to condition, as the 
skin and hair always look well under their use.— 
They are highly outritious we know, from the fat-" 
tening that oceurs from them. They also generate 
good flesh, as we know horses can work on them, 
and have their wind increased by their use; indeed, 
so favourable are they to the, proper action of the 
lungs, that a course of carrots will frequently re- 
move the most obstinate coughs. The parsnip has 
similar properties. Swedish turnips, as having the 
saccharine particles in abundance, are also found 
good. Beet root likewise. 

_Miztures, or mized food, is formed of several 
kinds among agriculturists; and it possesses many 
advantages, as it can Le varied to every taste, and 
made either cooling as an alterative, or nutritious 
and stimulating as a tonic. Although it is princi- 
pally used for wagon, post and farm horses, it would 
be better were its use more universal. Of this man- 
ger feeding, one of the best is formed from a chaff 
made of one part best meadow or clover hay, and 
two parts wheaten straw; to three bushels of this 
mixture add one of bruised oats. The importance 
of bruising or flattening the oats is very great. 
When used whole, the grains are apt to slip be- 
tween the tegth or the chaff in mastication: Ia 
fact, corn when either given alone, or with chaff, 
would in most instances benefit by bruising. To 
horses under great exertion, the stomach mast be, 
to a certain degree, weakened also; in such cases, 
by bruising their corn, not only the work of maste 
cation is much of it spared, but that of the stomach’ 
also. In-old horses with worn teeth, bruised oat 
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are of great consequence. Fast eating horses do 
not properly masticate more than one half of their 
corn; much of it remains in the dung so perf 
uffaltered, that it will afterwards vegetate; and the 
celebrated agriculturist Curwen states, that during 
his residence in India, in a season of scareity, balf 
famished wretches actually followed the cavalry, 
and drew their principal subsistence from the un- 
chewed grains of corn extracted from the excre- 
ment of the horses. Of this manger food, three, 
four, five, or six pecks may be given daily, accord- 
ing to size and exertions required; and as but little 
hay is required, so hard worked horses are enabled 
to lie down much more, instead of standing on 
their already fatigued limbs to eat hay. ; 

Cooked food is also now much used by practical 
agricultarists for horses. The articles made use of 
are potatoes, carrots, turnips or parsnips. To horses 
with their digestion weakened by hard work, old 
age, or other causes, food in sufficient quantities, 
thus already reduced to a pultaceous mass, resem- 
bling chyme, without the loss of time or waste of 
saliva, may be very important: for as Curwen very 
judiciously observes, a horse will consume nearly 
six hours in eating a stone of hay, whereas he will 
eat a stone of steamed potatoes in twenty minutes. 
Horses are observed of themselves to lie down after 
eating cooked food sooner than other times. 

The quantity of food to be given to a horse must 


be lated by circumstances, the principle of 
i exertions or nature of the work re- 








qui im. If this be simply laborious, as draw- 
in s,or carrying of weights, all that is re- 

“ qe bis tligt the food be sufficiently nutritious. 
bali from whence such nutriment is gained is 

not a matter of import: but if such exertions are 
to be combined with celérity, as in our racers, 
hunters, &c., it is evident that such feeding is the 
best adapted to the end required which combines 
nutriment without bulk; and which increases the 
durability by increasing the mental irritability, and 
thus giving tone and courage. ‘These are found to 
be better derived from a. proportionate allowance 
of grain or corn, th other mode of feeding 
at present known. ~ ns only to add, that al- 
though experience has fi ved this, in all cases 
where the exertions are extreme; yet it has also 
led to another evil, by introducing a plan of treat- 
ing all horses of value alike. ‘Thus most of the 
more valuable hacknies, the fot horses of the 






wealthy, &c. are accustomé@to be fed, not as 
though their exertions were moderate, but as though 
they were unceasing, to the great injury of them- 
selves, and to the destruction of a vast quantity of 
valuable corn. To thousands of such horses, at 
. least one third of their hay and corn might be ad- 
vantageously abstracted. xia 

Too great a quantity of food, injures not only the 
community but the horse also. The stomach be- 
comes distended by over-feeding, and it then be- 
comes weak and incapable of a healthy digestion; 
crib-biting, hide-bound, and pursiveness follow; or 
when the stomach does digest this undue quantity, 
it generates fulness, which shows itself in inflam- 
mations or foulness, appearing in the form of cracks 
and grease. : ; 

A horse in full work, of whatever kind, will re- 
quire, according to his size, a peck of sound oats 
in twenty-four hours; and when the work is unre- 
mittingyas in post horses,even more may be re 
quired. Some post horses have an unlimited quan- 
tity given them; but this practice is always erro- 
neous. If they eat more, it serves only to distend 
the stomach unduly, and also to require stronger 

_igestive powers: if they blow on it they leave it, 
and it is wasted, or a more greedy one swallows it 
up without mastication, and both stomach, horse 
and master are thereby robbed. The oats should 
be of the very best, with a thin skin, and should 
weigh from thirty-eight to forty pounds the bushel. 
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AMERICAN FARBEBRE. 
They should also be sweet ge lgheBipust, atv 
not kiln-dried. When p ieee manger and 
spread about, being first sprinkléd-With, water, their 
benefit is increased. No horse: will require more 
than eight or ten pounds of hay in twenty-four 
hours: from six to eight.pounds are usually sutfi- 
cient. When it can pe conveniently done, the 
quantity of both hay and corn should +e divided 
into four portions. The largest portion both of hay 
and corn should be given at night; the next in 
quantity in the morning; the other two portions at 
noon, and about four in the afternoon. ‘This, how- 
ever, must depend on the work of the horse, and 
other circumstances. 

Watering of horses is an important part of their 
management, and many errors are committed reka- 
tive to it. It is equally erroneous to.debar them 
from it, as it is to allow them too much; and the 
former is much the most common evil. In summer, 
of when from great perspiration, the animal juices 
are wasted, it generates fevers, and wastes the 
strength and spirits. All horses prefer soft water, 
and as nature is unerring, there is no doubt but 
that it is the most wholesome. As some horses 
drink quicker than others, it is not a good custom 
to take riding horses to a pond, unless at night, 
when the quantity cannot harm them; or when not 
— for early work the next morning, as hunt- 
ing, &c. 

oThe necessary quantity of water for a horse should 
be regulated by circumstances, as the weather, the 
work, &c. In common cases, a large horse sapien 
rather more than the half of a large stable pailful 
twice in the day. At night a full pail should be al- 
lowed. Horses should never be galloped after 
drinking; it has destroyed thousands by gripes, in- 
flammations; and broken wind. This custom also 
uses horses to expect they are to run away directly 
they are accidentally watered at any time. Others, 
expecting they are to be fatigued with a gallop, will 
avoid drinking at all. ‘The most that should ever be 
done, is to suffer no horse to drink his fill at a river or 
pond; but having given him half what is necessary, 
walk him ten minutes, and then give him all that is 
required, and walk him again. 





WINTER FOUD FOR COWS. 


M. Chabert, the director of the Veterinary school 
at Alfort, had a number of cows which yielded 
twelve gallons of milk, every day, in his publica- 
tion on the subject, he observes that cows fed in 
the winter upon dry substances, give less milk than 
those which are kept upon a green diet, and also 
that their milk loses much of its quality. He pub- 
lishes the following recipe, by the use of which his 
cows afforded an equal quantity and quality of milk 
during the winter as during the summer:—“Take 
a bushel of potatoes, break them whilst raw, place 
them in a barrel standing up, putting in succes- 
sively a layer of potatoes and a layer of bran, and 
a small quantity of yeast in the middle of the mass, 
which is to be left thus to ferment during the 
whole week, and when the vinous taste has per- 
vaded the whole mixture, it is given to the cows, 
who eat it greedily.” 





The Cherokee Phenix confirms the statement 
from the Georgia Athenian, describing a species of 
fly said to be very dangerous to animals. These 
flies have lately made their appearance in the Che- 
rokea country. The Pheenix also uses the follow- 
ing language in reference to the ravages of this in- 
sect.—**We have heard of several animals that 
have been afflicted by these strange visitants. But 
only one case where a living person has been fly- 
blown has come to our knowledge. This person 
was still living by the last accounts. I[t is said 
‘whenever these flies penetrate the flesh they can- 
not, without great exertion, be extricated.” 
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KITCHEN GARDEN—FOR 


The principal business to be doge in the kitchen | 


rden this month is, dunging ‘and Biggin the 

pssemnar and laying it in ridges jtich for uP 
and planting after Christmas; principa 
early gpd general crops for the ensning spring and 
for hot 







summer; and to collect and prepare: 
beds, and earthing and tying up plan 

The only articles requisite to be 
and radishes on warm borders, 
small sallading in hot beds. se tid 







Pay diligent attention to your asparagus hot beds, ’ 


to keep up the heat of the beds by linings of hot 
dung, and to admit air in mild days till the plants 
come up, by opening the glasses two or three inches 
behind; but shut them a on nights, and cover 
glasses with mats. 

Take up yous red-rooted beet on a dry day, and 
let them be placed in sand, &c. under cover, for use 
in case of hard frost. 

Hoe earth to the stems of your borecole and bro- 
coli on a dry day. Also to cabbages of the autuma 
planting for winter. 

In all moderate weather give air to your cauli- 
flower plants in frames and hand-glasses, by taking 
off the frames occasiqnally, or always, when 
and mild: or if wet, kept on and tilted on the north 
side two or thregsinches, but shut close every night 
in frost, &c, » Off all decayed leaves, and. de- 
stroy slugs, if any infest the plants: and.in rigotou 
frost cover the tops of the glasses, and round the 
sides, with straw litter. C010, 

If any a _ in hot beds of the autumn 
sowing or planting, the uld have the beds can- 
tinued of a atone red elo rs 
sides with hotdung. * - : 

_ Whatever vacant ground you have,.dig it in 
ridges, trench-ways, two spades aside, or 
two spades deep, &e. If dunged, dig in’ g 
but one spade, laying each trench in a 
to remain for future cropping, that it may i 
by the weather, and be ready for levelling down ex- 






peditiously for the reception of seeds and plants. 
Earth up plants, as celery and oons, in dry 
open weather, to blanch them; and €ontinue to tie 


up the leaves of full grown endive “plants every 
week, in dry open weather, to make daa white 
and tender. om 

Hot beds should now be made for raising such 
early crops as may be required; making them of 
the best hot dung, a yard or three feet and a half 
for asparagus and cucumbers; and for other articles, 


two feet or two and a half, all of which must be i - 
defended with frames and glasses, and earthed withy 


rich dry mould, six or eight inches thick. 

_ Give full air, in all moderate weather, to lettuces 
in frames, taking off the glasses every dry mild 
day, keeping them on when much rain, and tilted 
behind. Keep them close covered every night, and 
in severe weather, and in very rigorous frosts cover 
them also with straw litter. Pick off all decayed 
leaves from the plants, anddestroy the slugs that 
annoy them at this season. ae 


Plant some strong plants of coss and cabbage : 


lettuce, from frames or borders, into a“ hot.bed 
under shallow frames, for the plants to be near.the 
glasses, keeping the glasses on constantly, and gi 
them air every mild day. By this treatment they 
will cabbage early.: iy 

_Ivis natural for frosty weather to prevail at this 
time, and in which some particular business re- 
quires attention, such as when the ground is frozen 
bard, to wheel in rotten dung for manure, and fresh 
horse stable dubg for hot beds; also proper earths 
and rotten dung for composts; ‘ 
weather to give good attention to all tender 


by lining the — 
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tate and cabbages, seeing they are securely pro- 
tected by a proper covering of straw or mats during 
the rigor of the frost. 


To Promore rus Germination oF Certais Seeps. 
Mr. Sxixner, Dayton, Nov. 24th, 1828. 


A correspondent in one of the late Nos. of the 
Farmer inquires, what is the best method of pro- 
pagating certain forest trees, named in his commu- 

With regard to “the ready vegetation of 
Mhmention my experience as to two of the 
merated, Gleditsia and Robinia. Honey 
locust’ang black locust. About the time of plant- 
ing Iadian corn or a little earlier if the weather and 
ground permit, the seeds may be planted. 

Twelve or twenty-four hours before planting, 
place the seeds in a tub or other suitable vessel, 
and pour upon them a quantity of boiling water 
sufficient to cover them, and let them stand in it 
until ready to plant. This preparation of certain 
kinds of seeds is probably known to many persons, 
but as it has not, so far as I know, been frequently 
noticed in print, perhaps it may be proper to yive 
it a place in your excellent paper. 

1 have tried it with the two above mentioned 
seeds with the best success, and I believe my father 
generally practises the same method with Indian 
corn, which by that means germinates much sooner 
and of course escapes accidents. I have no doubt 
that many hard seeds which, ar@@lifficult in germi- 
nating would be essentially°assistetl by the above 
process. If this is all well enough known already, 
omit it, The seeds of white mulberry, | have 
steeped in hot, but not boiling water, with success. 

1 was so unfortunate as to lose the No. of the 
Farmer in which the article on shoeing horses is 
commenced, | think it is 29. I lent it to a stage 

prietor, and while in his house it was borne off 

y some person. 

If you can conveniently supply the deficiency I 
shall “ake it as a favour. The stage proprietor 
above Whentioned has been so much pleased with 
that and some other urticles in the Farmer, that he 
says he will become a subscriber. 

Would not a good article on the means of facili- 
tating the ready germination of seeds be very use- 
ful. Many we know are slow and uncertain to ger- 
minate readily, the crataeguses for instance, and a 
years preparation is rather tedious, troublesome 
and discouraging to those who would cultivate 
hedges, &c. 

Frost and boiling water are powerful agents in 
this matter: but who except a few gardeners and 
narsery-men, know exactly, to which of these, (or 


’ other agents,) to expose their seeds, or what kinds 


of seeds will be aided in their germination by them? 


Has boiling water been tried upon wheat and 
other grains, beans, pease, &c. &c. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOB HAINES. 





MEXICAN SQUASHES. 
J. S. Sennen, Ese. * November 24, 1828. 


Sir,—You gave to me last spring, a few seed of 
the Mezican, or South American squash, from which 
I raised a few, and now take pleasure in sending 
you in return the seed of a full grown one, to dis- 
tribute among your friends. They attain a large 
size and are a very fine vegetable. 

Respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
SOLOMON ETTING. 





Peas soaked one or two hours in water, blood 
warm, before planting, will come ep sooner, and the 
bugs which are frequently in them will thereby be 
destroyed. 
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Large and — 
Virginia. 

Dear Sir, Accomack, Oct. 28, 1828. 

Mrs. Bayly sends to Mr. Skinner a small bag of 
pomegranates, they are much bruised by bringing 
up from .her garden in Northampton county. | do 
not know whether this fruit is a stranger to you, and 
therefore it is sent. I believe there are no other 
trees of this fruit on the eastern shore of Virginia, 
but those in Mrs. Bayly’s garden. 

Respectfully your friend, 
THO. M. BAYLY. 

J. S. Sxunner, Ese. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 





Comparative Cost anp ADVANTAGES OF FREE AND 
Stave Lasovur. 
Mr. SKINNER, November 30, 1828. 


I observe that the gentleman, whose communica- 
tion to Captain Basil Hall is published in your 35th 
No. says, that in North Carolina the value of a 
male slave, in his prime, is about $350; and that of 
a woman, $250: that the average annual wages of 
such a prime male slave, if hired out by his master, 
are $33 33; and that he can be well and plentifully 
fed for $25, and clothed for $15. Thus the whole 
of his annual expense would be $73 33. And if 
both man and woman were owned by the employer, 
the interest of the capital or cost, of the two, at six 
per cent. would be little more than the sum stated 
above, as the hire of the man alone. 

In the part of Pennsylvania where | Jive, the 
wages of a white labourer on the farm, are from 
$100 to 120 per annum, and his food is estimated to 
cost,on the farm, about a dollar a week, or fifty- 
two dollars a year. One of my farm hands has 
just left me, because I would not raise his wages 
from $120 to $144 per annum. Fifty-two dollars 
for food, added to one hundred and twenty for 
wages, make $172; a great difference between the 
cost of labour of a white man and a black; espe- 
cially if the amount of labour performed by the 
two be equal; and the gentleman to whose corres- 
pondence I allude, gives the preference to that of 
the black. 

Captain Hall’s correspondent says, that black 
boys are, or were, usually bought by weight! This, 
to my northern ears, sounds very odly. 

I wish some of the manufacturers of the easteyn 
states, would send you an estimate of the cost of 
the labour employed by them, of both adults and 
chiidren. In those states, the labourer insists on 
being as well fed and clothed as his employer, and 
he obtains wages accordingly: but the adult male 
slave of North Carolina can be fed for $25, and 
clothed for $15. And the annual interest, at six per 
cent, of the estimated value of two, a nan and wo- 
man, in their prime, is but $36. 

it would be interesting to obtain from some com- 
petent persons, an estimate of the expense of la- 
bour in the different states. I think the result 
would be, to show the manufacturers of the eastern 
states, that it would be greatly for their interest, to 
remove their machinery to the south, where they 
can get the human labour, necessary to aid that 
machinery, at a small part of the expense which 
they are now obliged to pay for it. ‘ 

Why can England sell the produce of her facto- 
ries lower than the same kind of articles can be af- 
forded for in the eastern states, but because the 
English labourer employed in the factory, is satis- 
fied with a much less price than is demanded by 
the American labourer? é 

It is a folly to pretend that the tariff on, 
goods enriches the owners of the factories, 


luce of Accomack County in- 


—— 
eastern states. Nearly all the benefits which are 
derived from it, passes through their hands, as it 

pears to me, to pay and support the persons em- 
ployed by them, in such style as they have Deen 
accustomed to live in. If a benefit to any one, it 
is particularly so to the labouring part of the com- 
munity, who, if their wages in the factories are re- 
duced below what they choose to receive, can rea- 
dily turn themselves to some other employment. 

But the southern states have opportunities of sup- 
plying labour, on terms which Great Britain herself 
cannot pretend to. Can a labourer in England, 
where food is dear, and where the coldness of the 
climate obliges him to be well clad, be fed and 
clothed for the sum which, according to Mr. Jones, 
will feed and clothe a North Carolina slave? 

Almost every thing in the factory requiring skill 
and talents, is performed by the machinery. ‘The hu- 
man labour is little more than picking up a thing 
in one place, and putting it down in another; and 
itcan be done as well by a black, as by a white 
person. 

Why should cotton be sent from North Carolina 
to England, to be manufactured into cloth, and 
that cloth, after paying the cost of transporting it, 
the merchants’ profits, and the profits and wages of 
the English manufacturers, be brought back, to be 
consumed in North Carolina; if, as I think, the 
same article can be made in the state, where the 
raw material is raised, at a less sum thant can be 
done for in England, even after the emjtnse of 
transportation is paid, and the raw m | depo- 
sited in an English warehouse? * 

Instead of quarrelling with the “American ysys* 
tem” and the tariff, it seems to me, that the inférest 
of the southern states is to take advantage of the 
benefits which they are supposed to offer to Ameri- 
can manufacturers; and by introducing machinery, 
and employing human labour to assist it, at the low 
rate at which, according to Mr. Jones, it can be 
there obtained, those states may undersell the ma- 
nufacturers of Great. Brita 
can, at present, undersell the 

A competition on | 
ent states, would bem 
be a laudable strife = 
which results from 
factious politicians, 












of the eastern states. 
tt between the differ- 
non country, and 
srent one from that 
on of virulent and 









BLyfip STAGGERS. 
The following @rticlé comés from a respectable 
source, and is entitled*to ‘eansideration, particularly 
where the distemper jit_is désigned to remedy, pre- 
vails. oP  OLM.Y. Ew. Post. 


». ‘This disease appears to be a compression upon 
the brain, caused by a collection of wind and mat- 
ter in the forehead. The writer witnessed a cure 
effected in the following manner: A hole was bored 
with a nail gimblet through the skull, on the curl 
of hair central between the eyes. In various in- 
stances he has heard of its being applied with uni- 
form success. ‘This remedy was discovered by an 
attempt to kill, and thus relieve a horse from the 
distress of this disease, His skull was fractured by 
the stroke of an axe. The morning following the 
horse was found feeding apparently well. The re- 
medy may be applied by any person, as the horse 
very soon becomes helpless after the attack, and 
immediate relief is afforded by letting out the mat- 
ter, &c. 

“Those who are too timid to try the above reme- 
dy, may resort to one less severe, and as the writer 
has understood from a credible source, equally suc- 
cessful. : 
tween the eyes; separate it from the skull, so as to 
make a sufficient cavity to contain a gill of salt. A 


- . 


4 cure very soon will be effected. 


‘ A Friend to a Valuable Animal.” 








yas.much as the latter . 








Make a vertical incision in the skin bé-» 
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UNION CANAL COMPANY. 

Annual Report of the President and Managers of the 
Union Gaal Cnapeen of Pennsylvania, to the 
Stockholders—JNVovember 18, 1828. 

The period having arrived when the Board of 
managers of the Union Canal Company are requir- 
ed to make an annual report, they feel a high gra- 
tifeation in being able to state, that the general re- 
sult of the first year’s experience, has been such as 
to give an increased confidence in the practical 
utility of the Union Canal. It is destined to be not 
only the great connecting link between the Susque- 
hanna and the Schuylkill; but it will realize the 


' most sanguine expectations, both as it regards its 


* 


influence upon the trade of the city, and the pros- 
rity of the interior, as well as its profitableness 
to the individual stockholders. ; 

By a reference to the last annual report, it will 
be seen, that the board were then engaged in plank- 
ing the summit to the extent of six miles. {n the 
progress of this arduous operation, 1,712,638 feet 
of boards and plank, and 232,000 running feet of 
timber were used. It was commenced on the 6th 
of August, and was completed on the 20th of De- 
cember, making a period of four months and four- 
teen days. On the 28th of December, a cargo of 
20 tons of Susquehanna coal passed through the 
entire canal, to thé port opposite Reading. The 
rapid and effectual manner with which the plank- 
ing was executed, the board ascribe to the talents 
and persevering industry of William Lehman, the 
resident engineer. With the opening of the spring, 
the cana! was ready for use, and continued in ope- 
ration, with a few short interruptions, until late in 
August, when an unusual drought, together with 
the great consumption of water which invariably 
attends the first year’s -trial of all new canals, in- 
terrupted the navigation fog abut a month, when it 
was restored for a few day, and again interrupted, 
from the same causes, for another month. 

The canal is.now again in full operation, and no 
j its continuing so, until the 
ill ‘be proper to draw the 
the purpose of making 
some additions to thisypart of the work. 

The resources which. are within reach, and which 
the board rely upon fo-prevent the future interrup- 
tion of the navigation, gre— : 

1. The formation of a hew reservoir, of vast ca- 
pacity, in the bed of the Swatata. ‘This work is 
now under contract, and while it will be a reserva- 
tion of water, which can be raised to the summit in 
a dry season, will, at the same time, be an exten- 
sion of the navigation to within four miles of ex- 






tensive coal mines. Jt will be constructed in the 


manner recommended and described by Canvass 

White, Esq. : 
2. Sheathing and raising the sides of the summit, 

80 as to give a perpendicular depth of five feet four 


_ inches, which will produce an extra quantity of 700 


Jocks full upon the summit, where alone a scarcity 
is to be apprehended, and which may be used in 
times of drought, as the depth may be decreased 
from five feet four inches, to three feet four inches, 
without interrupting the navigation. 

8. The formation of three new feeders on the 
eastern section, and raising Hammaker’s dam three 
feet eight inches on the western section, which are 
now completed, and will furnish a sufficiency of 
water on those levels below the summit heretofore 
defective. 

4. The stoppage of such leaks as could not be 
discovered without filling the canal, and which 


could not heretofore be stopped without er 


ing the trade. 
n addition to the expedients above enumerated, 
the board rely upon a great saving of water here- 





after, from the experience wh 
by the lock-tenders, in passing th 
the locks. 

Among the interesting results ofa Brat year’s 
experience, the board will enumerate,the follow- 
ing: 

1. Upwards of 18,000 tons have passed through 
the canal since the last spring, although the boats 
at the commencement were only seventeen in num- 
ber, and the outlet locks on the Susquehanna were 
not finished, which occasioned a short portage 
throughout the entire season, between the river 
and the canal. 

2. In consequence of the demonstrations of the 
trade which seeks the canal, about one hundred and 
fifty boats have been built by private enterprise, 
and are ready for the spring business, and the out- 
lef locks on the Susquehanna are now finished. 

$. Although the obstacle of a portage at the west 
end of the canal was encountered, and but few 
boats were ready in the brisk part of the season, 
and a large portion of trade had ascended the Sus- 
quehanna before the canal was opened, yet the 
tolls actually received, amount to upwards of 15,000 
dollars, and in addition about 11,000 dollars have 
been paid by the Union Canal boats to the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company, making a total of 26,000 
dollars, derived from this means of intercourse with 
the Susquehanna. 

4, The doubts entertained by spme persons, whe- 
ther an adequate supply of water for the summit 
can be raised by a mechanical power, have been 
put to rest, and a full demonstration made that the 
locks which appear small to the eye, can pass with 
the greatest facility boats of 25 tons. 

In addition to the beneficial results above enu- 
merated, the board will remark, that the opening 
of a new market by means.of the Union Canal, to 
a portion of the inhabitants of the interior, has ena- 
bled them to receive their plaister, and other arti- 
cles, at a cheaper rate, has given them better prices 
for all their productions, and has convinced them 
that Philadelphia can best supply their wants, and 
is, at the same time, the best purchaser of their 
commodities. 

A statement of the articles which have passed 
through the canal since April last, is annexed to 
this report. 

The treasurer’s account, showing the sum of 
11,942 dollars 67 cents, to be the balance of cash 
in his hands on the Ist instant, is herewith trans- 
mitted. 

In the progress of the work, daring the two last 
years, the board found it necessary to make tem- 
porary loans, from individuals and institutions, to 
liquidate which, they advertised for a further loan 
ot $00,000 dollars in July last, which was subscrib- 
ed for at a premium of four per cent. 

Since the last report, damages to the extent of 
6603 dollars 87 cents have been paid. 

In conclusion, the Board will remark, that it is 
confidently believed that the State Canal, which is 
an extension of the Union Canal, and a source of 
pride to all, will be opened in the course of next 
summer, from Lewistown on the Juniata, and from 
Northumberland, at the confluence of the west and 
north branches of the Susquehanna. These are 
but parts of the glorious works of Pennsylvania; 
but "these parts alone, without further aid, will in- 
crease the tolls of the stockholders of the Union 
Canal and the Schuylkill Navigation Company, will 
augment the trade and wealth of Philadelphia, and 
will develop the riches of a large portion of our 
beautiful country. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted, 

By order of the Board of Managers, 


SAMUEL MIFFLIN, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 18, 1828. President. 


The whole amount of ‘tonnage which passed (his 
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of March, 
November, was the tons—as 
tons. ewt. 
4,204 4 Fish, salt and merchandise. 
4,167 17 Lumber. 
R “ve ; 2 —— and staves. 
J 'ypsum. ‘ 
$54 4 bes “4 
$,619 17 Clover-seed, bricks, leather, cement, 
butter, lard, limestone, flaxseed, soap 
1,625 19 Flee ae d : 
j our, wheat, rye an i A ¢ 
245 5 Coal. he vier ae ' 
18,124 — 00, “ 


3 Upwards of 762 tons have passed since Novem- 
er 1. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the London “Forget-Me-Not,” for 1829.) 
LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


The gloomiest day hath gleams of light; 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near if; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom; 
The saddest heart is not all sadness: 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom 
There shines some lingering beam of gladiess; 


Despair is never quite despair; 
Nor life, nor death, the future closes; 

And round the sh&dowy brow-of C. 
Will Hope and Fancy twine® 


Debs. % 
F. H. 


To the Altar of St. George's Church, Hanover square. 
By James Bian. e: 


Hail to thee, altar! thou hast lon 
Been greeted by the voice of fame: 
Oh, worthy of the poet’s songt 
Witness of honour and of shame! 
Thou spot, where beauty’s flower is plunder’d, 
Where hands are join’d, tho’ hearts be sunder'd ! 


Oh, couldst thou speak, thy tale -would bear 
A record and a mournful token 
Of vows extortéd by despair, 
Of blighted hopes and young hearts broken! 
A blotted page that one must be 
Whereon is traced thy history! 


From thee hath many a trembling bride 
Turn’d with cold heart and burning brain, 
The victim to a parent’s pride— 
A bartered thing, a wretch for gain; 
A fetter'd slave, all meanly sold 
For that prime curse of curses, gold! — 


The proud, the rich, the mean, the high, 
Have knelt before thee! —Oft the rake 

Hath there pronounced the ready lie, 
Deceitful as the Eden snake; 

While his soft traitor lips replied 

To queries which his heart denied !- ° 


Yet there are hearts that well may date 
The era of their joy from thee, 
The birth place of the brightest fate 
That wedded life and love may be! 
Hearts that have bless’d, that biess thee now, 
In memory of their plighted vow. 


How long, how fondly me dwells 
On moments past that led to bliss! 
Not time, which breaks all other spells, 

E’er broke the heavenly charm of this, 
Which falls upon the heart like dew 
That decks the faded flower anew. 
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MODERN FALCONRY. 


Duke of St. Alban’s grand day of Falconry. 

«The Duke of St. Alban's, Hereditary Grand Fal- 
cener of England, gave a grand day of Falconry at 
Redbourne, on Wednesday last. Among the party 
who were invited to partake of the entertainment 
were the Mayor, Alderman, Town Clerk, Sheriffs, 
and Coroners of the county of Lincoln, the neigh- 
bouring gentry; and the tenants of his Grace. At 
the summit of the old arch at the Lodge, a green 
flag was hoisted, bearing the inscription of “St. Al- 
bans,” surmounted by the arms and coronet. On 
the east of the mansion, and on the left of the road 
leading to the stables and out houses, were placed 
the feathered vassals of the Noble Duke, consisting 
of eight fine falcons they were each chained toa 
section of a cone of wood, about fifteen inches in 
height, and ten inches in diameter at the base. They 
were unhooded, but belled, and mostly sat at the 
top of their posts. Six of these were taken for the 
sports of the day, the others being left to do garri- 
son duty. 

About 100 of the Duke’s tenants assembled on 
horseback in front of the hall, headed by the Stew- 
ard,and bearing green favours (the hunter’s imme- 
morial colour;) the Hereditary Grand Falconer him- 
self appeared dressed in the official costume of his 
post, consisting of green jacket, golden girdle, and 

untlets magnificently trimmed; Spanish hat tur- 
ned up before, with a large white feather, buskins, 
and gold spurs. His Grace was mounted on a fine 
chesnut hunter, sat firm in his seat, and rode with 
the grace of an accomplished horseman. The Duch- 
ess, the Ladies Beauclerk, and other ladies, came 
on the ground with open carriages and four. They 
were splendidly dressed in Lincoln green and scar- 
let shawls. ‘The company having proceeded to the 

round, the falconry commenced. 

Ist. Flight—A dog having pointed, a hawk was 
unhooded and loosed; it rose with all the grace of 
freedom into its native element, wheeling over the 
heads of the party as-‘though surveying the opera- 
ations; sweeping to the right ahd to the left: now 
sising into mid-air in the distance, and now atten- 
tive to the hawker’s call, gradually contracting its- 
range of flight, and narrowing its circles; descend- 
ing suddenly to the surface of* the earth, and then 
rising again with equal abruptness. The partridge 
was flushed, and flew with the wind, towards the 
company; the hawk marked it with apparent un- 
concern, and, as though little disposed to take the 
same direction, yet, without exactly pursuing any 
track, he gradually neared it to within a certain dis- 
tance, when he suddenly crossed on the bird’s line 
of flight, and, seizing it at a height of 30 or 40 yards, 
absolutely bore it in his beak, bleeding and scream- 
ing, over the heads of the company, and carrying 
it down into the belt of a plantation adjoining the 
road. The numerous company (400, perhaps, in 
number) were equally astonished and delighted with 
the singularity and the effect of such a bold and 
povel action. The hawker brought the bird, which 
was quite dead, to the carriage of the Duchess, with 
the hawk on his band, pecking the bleeding head 
with its powerful bill. It was ascertained to be the 
“favourite hawk.” . 

Qd Flight—As soon as the hawk was loosed, the 
wind carried it with great violence to the east; and 
though the hawker exerted his utmost endeavours, 
the sound of his call did not appear to reach the 
bird, which kept wheeling in large circles, and ma- 
king - for the east and north-east alternately. At 
length it crossed the road at a distance, and flew off 
almost in a tangent for the woods to the left of the 
company. . The Duke galloped after it with some 
“drawers” or. lures, attached to bis girdle; and 
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nces in the boldest style; he was 
followed by mber of other horsemen; and though 
they.c™ ‘with it again, it changed its course, 
and el t of all chance of being taken. A con- 
siderablestune was spent in the pursuit, which was 
at length given up. From the bells attached to its 
legs (on which the Dake’s name is engraved) it will 
be readily detected, and recognized as the serf of 
the Grand Falconer. 

$d Flight—Though it was evident, from the state 
of the wind, that there was great danger of losing 
the hawks by pursuing in the sport, his Grace or-- 
dered a third hawk to betried. A bird was flushed, 
on which it darted almost immediately, and killed 
in fine style; a second bird arose, and made directly 
across the large field forthe company. The hawk 
was at a considerable distance, but bore obliquely 
on the same line; there was the fullest conviction 
that the bird would escape; when about half across 
the field, the Lawk being at a height of twenty yards 
above the partridge, flew rapidly, as though passing 
over it, when it descended in a sudden swoop, cur- 
ving down with great force, and striking the bird, 
which had lowered itself, with a violence that made 
it roll over several times, as it fell on the ground, 
about twenty yards from the company. Yet the 
point of contact was not visible to the eye; the mo- 
tion, when it was struck, could not be traced, you 
only saw the effect. The hawk rose again, and 
crossed the road; but soon returned over the spot 
where the bird lay trembling; the partridge again 
rose, and was cheered by the company as it crossed 
just over their heads, and flew down a lane; the 
hawk followed it as though indolently, but soon 
made a second dart, striking the partridge with vio- 
lence into the ditch; and thus killing both its birds 
in good style. 

From the high state of the wind, it was not 
deemed prudent to hazard the hawks farther, as the 
sport altogether was only a trialof them. Such, 
however, was the sport, that it has afforded a most 
interesting specimen of the old game. But the 
hawk! it would puzzle all the philosophers of the 
world to account for its action by any of the known 
laws of motion, or the principles of mechanic power. 
You frequently see it elevate, depress, increase, or 
retard its flight at pleasure, without any visible ac- 
tion of the pinion, as though its motion were the re- 
sult of volition, or of some electrical power, the op- 
eration of which is hidden from human scrutiny. 
Had the last bird not been struck the first time, it 
would have flown into the arms of the crowd—over- 
coming its dread of man in the presence of a supe- 
rior and more terrible enemy. It was instinct of 
fear, from the moment it arose within the sight of the 
hawk, and flew cowering and fluttering, as though 
conscious of the destiny which it could not escape. 

At the termination of the hawking, the company 
were entertained by the Duke and Duchess with a 
most sumptuous banquet, and a splendid exhibition 
of fire-works concluded the amusements. 
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TRADE OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


Four years ago,a gentleman well qualified for 
the task, instituted inquiries for the purpose of as- 
certaining the extent of the descending trade of the 
Susquehanna. The following was the result of the 
investigation. 

Union county sends annually to market a surplus 
of about 150,000 bushels of wheat; 2,800 barrels 
of whiskey; 6,000 bushels of ciover seed; 200 tons 
of pork, and a smal] quantity of lumber. 
Northumberland county spares a surplus of about 
190,009 bushels of wheat; 2,000 barrels of whi 
key; 180 tons of pork; 3,500 bushels of clover seed 


ie 


Centre county 
about 180,000 bushels of wheat; 6,000 bushels of 
clover seed; 1,000 barrels of whiskey. The whole 
quantity of iron manufactured is about 800 tons, 
from which, if we deduct the home consumption 
the balance will be a surplus. ; 

Lycoming county sends annually to foreign mar. 
ket about 100,000 bushels of wheat; 950 barrels of 
whiskey; 100 tons of pork, and a large quantity of 
lumber. 

Clearfield county spares annually about $,009 
bushels of wheat; 100 tons of castings and pig 
iron; 2,000 tons of bituminous stone coal, and about 
500,000 ft. of boards and square timber. 

Columbia county exports annually about 100,000 
bushels of wheat; $,000 bushels of clover seed; 
3,000 barrels of whiskey; 250 tons of pork, and a 
small amount of lumber. 

Luzerne county spares a surplus annually of about 
190,000 bushels of wheat; 1,000 barrels of pork; 
500 barrels of whiskey, and 100,000 bushels of an- 
thracite coal. 

I have not been able to procure any accognt of 
the surplus produce of the counties of Bradford 
and Susquehanna; but the quantity of wheat and 
lumber is considerable. 

Tioga county spares annually about 10,000 bushels 
of wheat: a considerable quantity of other kinds of 
grain; pork and whiskey, and a large amount of 
lumber. The manufacture of pot and pearl ash has 
been commenced and bids fair to be a source of 
profit. 

That portion of the state of New York, border. 
ing upon the Tioga river, spares ‘annually a surplus 
of about 100,000 bushels of wheat, and a large 
quantity of Jumber, &c. 

[am not informed as to the surplus agricultural 
products of that part of New York, bounding the 
north east branch of the Susquehanna, but know it - 
to be considerable, and the quantity of lumber im- 
mense. During the. war, we received annuall 
about 12,000 tons oP'plaister, but the quantity is 
x "eam to $,000 and from 10 to 15,000 barrels 
of salt. 

In the above account-n 
agricultural and other pré 
Perry, Mifflin and Huntipgdon situate on the Ju - 
niata, nor of the count#@® of Cumberland, York, 
Dauphin, and Lancaster, a considerable portion of 
which may be said to be on the Susquehanna, and 
to form a part of, and be deeply interested in the’ 
Susquehanna trade. ‘? 

The above is exclusive of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, butter, cheese, bees wax, maple sugar anda 
variety of agricultural products. 


tice is taken of the 
s of the counties of 





RECAPITULATION, 
Wheat. Clover-seed. ate Pork. 
fe. 
Union county, 150,000 6000 2800 200 T 
Northumberland, 190,000 3500 2000 180 
Centre, 180,000 5000 
Lycoming, 100,000 950 
Clearfield, 3,000 
Columbia, 100,000 $000 3000 250 
Luzerne, 90,000 500 1000 bbl 
Tioga, 10,000 
823,000 18,500 10,350 


Clearfield county, in addition, furnishes 2000 
tons of bituminous coal, and 100 tons of castings 


and pig iron. 


Luzerne furnishes 100,000 bushels of Anthracite 
coal. 

It is a fact well known along the river, that the 
coal mines of Luzerne county are worked much 
more extensively now, than they were four years 
ago. New iron works have been erected in Centre 
and Huntingdon counties. We think it fair to esti- 
mate the coal, pig metal and bar iron that des- 
cended the Susquehanna last spring as the double 





aod a small amount of lumber. 
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of what descended in the year 1824. The lumber 
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: half of which he has not enjoyed for the want of 


. the management of domestic affairs, belong to this 
* Hitter class, ‘The wife is not expected to go into 
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AMERICAN FARM 








there is no doubt that this has likewise been the 
case with flour, wheat, clover-seed, whiskey and 
ety the producers of flour, wheat, clover seed, and 

rk, and manufacturers of iron and whiskey, many 
sre their own carriers, and rely upon the spring 
freshet for conveying the above articles to market, 
the return for which is indispensable tu meet their 
engagements at home. There are a great number 
of extensive dealers in the above articles, who re- 
side on the north and west branches, and to whom 
a conveyance of their produce to market in the 
spring is also indispensable to meet their engage- 
ments. The situation of those employed in getting. 
out coal and preparing lumber for market ia pre- 
cisely similar. 

Now, we are informed, that the Shamokin Dam 
cannot be passed but at imminent risk by arks and 
keel bottom boats, and can only be passed with the 
greatest difficulty by rafts. Our informant men- 
tioned that some rafts of lumber, for the bridge at 
the mouth of the Juniata, passed through the sluice 
of the Samokin Dam a few days ago, but were so 
shattered by the roughness of the course, that they 
were obliged to raft over, that is, to take their rafts 
apart and put them together anew, before they pro- 
ceeded any further with them. The sluice of the 
dam at the mouth of the Juniata is sufficiently 
rough, even for the descent of rafts, and experi- 
enced watermen say that loaded keel bottomed 
boats cannot ascend it—but must sink. 

If our information should turn out to be correct, 
heavy losses must be sustained by the up river peo- 
ple next spring. Harr. Chronicle. 





A Worcester, Mass. paper communicates the re- 
markable fact, that a quantity of cherry plank and 
joists have been received in that town from Michi- 
gan or Ohio, brought from the head of Lake Erie 
bythe New York Grand Canal, North River, and 
Long Island Sound up the Blackstone Canal. The 
distance is at least nine hundged miles, of which 
400 is artificial navigation. 





(From the Berkshire American.) 
ECONOMY. 


Wrang notions are very apt to be entertained of 
the meaning of economy; and this error censists 
principally in confounding it with parsimony. But 
there is; in truth, a wide difference in the meaning 
of the two words. Economy saves, but parsimony 
pinches. The former, by saving, increases the com- 
fort of life, and fills the cup with blessings; the lat- 
ter, by sparing, too frequently robs one of those 
enjoyments which the bounty of heaven has be- 
stowed. 

Economy is one of the most useful and practical 
of household virtues. Economical people can live 
well on a small income, while wasteful people will 
live poor on a large one. So much for good ma- 
nagement. <A. with an income of $500, will make 
both ends of the year meet, pay his taxes‘promptly, 
and have something to bestow in charity. B. with 
an income of $1000 is in debt at the end of the 
year, his goods are distrained for taxes, and he has 
not the consolation of having made the heart of 
the widow or the orphan glad by his bounties. The 
truth is, be has got rid of one thousand dollars, one 


economy; it has neither benefited himself, his fami- 
ly, nor bis suffering neighbours. 

_ Economy is a virtue proper for both sexes; bat 
it is particularly becoming and useful in the female. 
It is the province of few women to make money; 
but it is the part of many to save-it. All who have 
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the field, the workshop, or the counting “house, to 
earn money, or bring in the products of the soil: 
but when these are procured, it is her:dity, it is 
her interest, so to manage as to derive from them 
the greatest possible benefit for herself, her family, 
and her friends. 

In order to illustrate the subject the better, we 
will suppose Mrs. A. and Mrs. Ambersand to be each 
the mistress of a family. Mrs. A. makes the most 
of the means of livelihood and comfort placed at 
her disposal. Mrs. Ambersand, on the contrary, 
literally throws away the advantage allowed her by 
— for promoting the comfort of her house- 

old. 

Mrs. A. turns every thing to thebest acconnt by 
the proper exercise of domestic economy. Every 
thing, whether in the kitchen or the parlour, the 
cellar or the wardrobe, is in perfect order. Every 
article of cookery is prepared in the best manner; 
and every dish, however simple and cheap, is sa- 
voury and inviting. And Mrs. A. though with a 
very moderate income, has from one end of the 

ear to the other, enough and to spare; and there 
is not a day when she is ashamed to invite a guest 
to her table, or needs an apology for its meagre 
contents or ill directed cookery. 

On the contrary, Mrs, Ambersand, though lavish 
in all that concerns her household, has nothing in 
order. Of the many and expensive dishes on the 
table, nothing is inviting or even palatable. The 
meat, by an incipient taint, offends equally the taste 
and the smell, or it is spoiled by unskilful cookery, 
and is only mete for the dogs, to whom it is con- 
signed; her bread is soured in the making, and after 
some vain attempts at eating it by the Tamily and 
guests, it is thrown to the swine; the butter is la- 
vishly employed in various processes of cookery, 
but so employed as to add nothing to the inviting 
qualities of the dish, and is therefore so much ex- 
pense entirely thrown away. The tea is brought 
upon the table strongly impregnated with smoke, 
and must be sweetened with apologies about the 
carelessness of Betty, the badness of the firewood, 
&e. or it must be emptied out, and the guests com- 
pelled to suspend the operations of the tea table 
until more water can be boiled, and a more inviting 
beverage be prepared. 

In every thing else there is the same wide dif- 
ference between Mrs. A. and Mrs. Ambersand.— 
Mrs. A. by keeping the clothing of her family pro- 
perly mended, adds at least one half to the dura- 
bility of the articles. She is never seen with a 
hole in her stockings, nor are her husband and chil- 
dren observed from day to day carrying about the 
same gaping rents in their coats or pantaloons. In 
short, she understands the value of the old adage: 


“A stitch in time saves nine,”’ 


and takes care that every thing is mended before 
the wear and tear has become so enormous as to 
render any attempts at amendment null and void. 
Now look at the management of Mrs. Amber- 
sand. A little hole appears in her husband’s stock- 
ing, 80 small as scarcely to allow the extrusion of 
his toe nail, and two minutes darning would effec- 
tually close it. But Mrs, Ambersand has “other 
fish to fry,” and the hole is put over for the week. 
It enlarges every day, and in a short fime the hus- 
band’s great toe is fully protruded, like the head of 
a tortoise sticking out of his shell; still other busi- 
ness must be attended to, and the motion to take 
up the stocking is laid on the table for another 
week. By that time the hole is enlarged so much 
that all the toes are seen peeping through; for want 
of a warm covering they are nipped by the frost, 


surgeon’s bill is incurred, the man is laid up for three 
months, is lamed for life, and the stocking’ is finally 








mortification ensues, one or two joints are lost, a. 
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TLE FARUER, 


Battimore, Fripay; Decemper 5, 1828. 








. ¢ We intimated briefly, in a recent number of 
the Farmer a wish to be favoured, by the Treas- 
urer or other publick officer of each of the states, 
with a copy of the annual Report which is usually 
made and published; containing an expose of the 
finances of the state.— 

Not then having room to explain our object’ it 
may now be best done, by inserting an extract from 
aletter received from that distinguished Traveller 
Capt. Basil Hall, of the British Navy. In @ letter 
of subsequent date from London, the wish is re- 
peated, and in cases of this sort where no legal ob- 
ligation exists to furnish the information, but where” 
the appeal must be made to the courtesy of those 
who have the best means of supplying it, we have so 
far found such appeals not the least effectual; for 
there is fortunately amongst liberal authorities and 
men of sense every where a spirit of oe ga which 
leads them to open wide the sources of intelligence 
and to impart freely to eandid inquirers whatever 
they may deem necessary to a better understanding 
and exposition of the subjects to which they devote 
themselves in the course of their travels, — 

We doubt not but the present inquiry will be met 
in the spirit we have described, and that we shall 
soon be enabled-to give the items sought for by 
Capt. Hall—The object would be the more cer- 
tainly attained if this request were kindly repeated 
by Editors residing at the respective seats of the 
State Governments, once 
“My Dear Sir, At Sea, 12th July, 1828. 

“You were good enough to say, when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you at Baltimore, that you would 
be glad to aid-and assist me in the collection of in- 
formation relating to America; and | now take ad- 
vantage of your kind offer, to make a request which 
I trust or not cost you much extra trouble to com- 

ly with. 
F TF tom the wide circulation of your journal, you 
probably exchange papers with all the states and 
territories in the Union; and if so, | hope you may 
have it in your power to pick out of these, one 
paper from the seat of government of each-state 
and territory, containing an account of the revenue 
and iture ofthe present year. There is, I 
know, an annual report made to the several leg 
tures, by the auditor-general, or some other 
officer, of the finances of each of the states; and this 
I believe, is invariably republished in the .papers. 
1 should be better pleased, certainly, to obtain pos- 
session of the actual official papers, such as the 
members themselves receive; but I suspect that this 
cannot be easily procured without writing to'some_ 
member of every one of the Reptarere which 
might be troublesome, and after all not much more 
satisfactory. At all events, you will oblige me very 
essentially by sending me these reports as fast as 
you collect them; I mean without waiting for the 
whole series. 

“| have obtained the official reports of the finan- 
ces of the following states for 1827—and’ if, by any 
means, you can scrape togéther for me those relat- 
ing to the remaining states, also for 1827, you will 
do me a most kind service. Those I have, are for 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, - 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. The most-satie- 
factory, because o ot peng ort these state- 
ments, is that for Pennsylvania; it is in'a pamphlet 
lle fp 
C. Stambau . 
tions elsewhere, I should like to possess them. But 
[ leave this to your good discretion, as you now 


thrown under the table; Se much for the want of| know what I am in quest of. - 





two minutes’ timely darning. 


“You were considerate enough during my journey 
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in the United States, to favour me with a copy of 
your journal; and } assure you that I felt the atten- 
tion very much. Now, however, that these peri- 
grinations are over, you must allow me to become 
a regular subscriber, and I have accordingly direct- 
ed Messrs. Thomas Walker & Sons to pay to your 
agent at New York whatever may be right, from 
the ist of July, the day on which I left America; 
and I will thank you to send the papers to them 
weekly. They have my directions, also, to answer 
any call you may find occasion to make for postage 
or other charges which may be caused by the above 
commission respecting the financial statements of 
the different states. 

“Flave you never received any replies to the 
agricultural queries which you did me the kindness 
to print? 

“Can I be of any use to you in England? If so, 
pray command my best services. I presume you 
get all the agricultural — but, still, there 
may be some inquiries which you may wish to make, 

I can pe promise you that, although I am 
ignorant of such matters myself, I can always ob- 
tain for you the opinions of men thoroughly versed 
in them.” 





¢% By the following (from the N. England Far- 
mer,) we are glad to find that an opportunity is pre- 
sented for rearing mules, of the finest quality, in 
that part of our state where the lands are light, and 
where, for all farming purposes, the mule is so 
much more economical and eligible, in every re- 
spect, than the horse. But in the prejudice against 
the mule, there seems to be a sort of fatuity that 
defies the influence of time, of reason, and of com- 
mon sense. 

«*We had an opportunity of seeing, in the month 
of September last, a very large and handsome Jack, 
which was imported into this place direct from Mal- 
ta, and which we understand has since been sent to 
Caroline county, eastern shore of Maryland, where 
he is to stand the next season; when the farmers in 
that and the neighbouring counties who- wish to 
substitute the mule for the horse to work on their 
farms, will have an opportunity of sending their 
mares to him.” 





Presipentiat Exvection. 

The Electoral Colleges met in their several states, 
on Wednesday last, and gave their votes for 
a President and Vice President of the United States. 
It is believed that the following will be the votes of 
the electoral colleges: — 

For Gen. Jackson.—Maine 1, New-York 20, Penn- 
sylvania 28, Maryland 5, Virginia 24, North Caro- 
lina 15, S. Carolina 11, Georgia 9, Alabama, 5, Ten- 
nessee 11, Mississippi $, Ohio 16, Kentucky 14, Il- 
linois $, Indiana 5, Louis’a 5, “Jisso. $—T otal 178. 

For Mr. Adams.—Maine 7, New-Hampshire 8, 
Massachusetts 15, Rhode Island 5, Connecticut 8, 
Vermont 7, New York 16, New Jersey 8, Delaware 
8, Maryland 6.—Total 83. 


For Gen, Jackson, - - - - 178 
Mr. Adame, - - - - 83 
Majority for Gen. Jackson, 95 





€# Since our last, intelligence has been received 
from Liverpool to the 25th, from London to the 
23d, and from France to the 24th October. From 
the latest papers we have extracted those items 
which we deemed most interesting to our readers. 


Baazit anv Buenos Ayres—RatiricaTion oF THE 
‘Treaty or Peace. 

By the arrival at this port of the schooner Bugle- 
horn, Captain Thompson, in forty-one days from 
Rio Janeiro, we have received the gratifying and 
important intelligence of the ratification of the 
treaty of peace between Brazil and Buenos Ayres 





| 9780 bags, 1120 of which are Berbice and Demer- 


‘ling per 70 Ibs. 





by the governnient of the latter country. The news 
of this event, so important to the commerce of this 
country, was received at Rio from Montevideo on 
the 15th October, by the United States’ sloop of 
war Boston. Eighteen of the crew of the Boston 
came home in the Buglehorn. 

Flour at Rio, October 20, 17 dollars. 





(From the New York American of Dec,.1.) 
Latest News From Evrore. 


The accounts received by the ship Roman, leave 
the question of Russian and Turkish hostilities as 
unsatisfactory as before. Certain it is that on the 
Ist of October, Varna had not fallen, and equally 
certain it is, tha®the Turkish corps, amounting, 
according to the Russian bulletin to $0,000 men, 
had left Choumla and marched to the relief of 
Varna—under the walls of which, almost, it had, 
after hard fighting, successfully entrenched itself. 
The detachment of so large a force would seem to 
prove that the Russian force investing or beleaguer- 
ing Choumla, had, as has been alleged, either 
finally retreated—or, at any rate, fallen back for a 
time. The Grand Signior had left Constantinople 
preceded bv the standard of Mahomet, which con- 
sists, according to Dr. Walsh, of a pair of breeches 
worn by the prophet. ‘The ramour that the Porte 
had acceded to the mediation of England and 
France for the pacification of Greece, may, we 
would hope, be received as quite probable. 


(Extract from a letter dated Liverpool], Oct. 25, 1828.) 


“The sales of cotton being so extensive last week, 
has left a present supply in the hands of the trade; 
and the demaad this week has been limited, say 


ara Cotton sold by auction yesterday. Prices have 
not given way, although it is difficult to obtain the 
highest rates of last week. There isa good demand 
for goods at Manchester. Our grain market has 
experienced some further speculation since Tuesday, 
and prices of wheat, have advanced nearly one shil- 
If the deficiency in the crop be 
correct, these prices will be established, and we may7 
expect a better demand for all articles of produce.” 





Liverpoot Marker. 

Weare indebted to a commercial house for the 
following circular: 

Sales of American Produce from 18th to 25th Oct. 
1828: Corron, total sales, 9565 bags, viz: Sea Islind 
490 bags, at 14a 18d; do. stained, 25 do. at 64 a 94d; 
Upland, 3480 do. at 64 a 74; Orleans, 1452 dv. at 
64 a 8; Alabama, 832 do. at 6 1-8 a 64—'Total im- 
port, 5654 bags. 

Asues-—Montreal Pot, 200 bbls. at 30s 6d a Sis 
er cwt.; do- Pearl, 80 bbls. at 30s 6d a $13; United 
tates’ Pot, none; Pearl, do. 

The corn market has again changed its charac- 
ter. At the public market on the 21st inst., Wheat 
was sold at 1s 6d per 70 Ibs. decline from the high- 
est value of this month; but it has subsequently ad- 
vanced, attributable in a great measure to specula- 
tive operations, quite Is per 70 Ibs., and is now 
steady at that advance. 

We give in this day’s quotations for foreign 
Wheat, in bond, 9s a93 6d; Canada free Wheat, lla 
ils 6d per 70 ibs.; Canada Flour, 48s, and free soar 
Flour, 46s a 47s per bbl; Indian Corn, 383s a 40s per 
480 Ibs, and American Flour, in bond, nominal, at 
35 a 36s per bbl. The general average for duty last 
week was 75s 8d per quarter. It appears still very 
probable that bonded Corn will be brought into con- 
sumption at a small comparative duty. 

Oct. 23.—Ashes, U.-States, Ist Pot 30 a 31s; 
Montreal 30 a $1s; U. States Pearl 80s 6d a 31; 
Montreal do 30 4 $1. : 

Bark, Quercitron per cwt. 11 a 13s 6d; Tar, 
American, per bbl. Ils a iis 6d; Turpentine cwt, 


(Dec, 5, 1998," 





and Georgia leaf 2 a $4; Wax, bees, American, 
ewt.19 10. Rice per ewt. (in bond) 17 a 20. 

Corron.—Bowed, Georgia, per lb, 6 1-8 a 74; N. 
Orleans 6 1-8 a 9; Sea Island, good and fine 184 a 
1s 8d; ordinary and middling 8da 1s. The sales 
of the week are 11,000 bags; the demand has slack- 
ened, but prices are steady at the rates of last week: 
the import is 279 bales of American cotton, 

Oct. 24.—'There has been less doing in Cotton 
this week. The sales amonnt to about 9800 bags, 
Prices of Boweds, Alabama, &c. 6d to 7 3-8 per tb, 

Since Tuesday’s corn market, wheat has been in 
demand, and has advanced about 9d per 70 Ib. 
Oats are also higher. 


Per 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 3.00 48.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00.2 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 4.00 a 7.00—yellow, 4.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 @ 8.00—Rappahannock 2.75 
3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLiovr—white wheat family, $6.00 a 9.00—superfine 
Howard-st. 7.25 a 7.75; city mills, 7.00 4 7.25; Susque- 
hanna, 7.00 a7.25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.75—Gra, best 
red wheat, 1.50 a4 1.60—best white wheat, 1.60 a 1.75— 
ord’y to good, 1.30 a 1.50--Corn, old, .45 a .50—new 
corn, .40 a .45—in ear, bbl. 2.00 « 2.25—Rye, bush. ,504 
.55—Oarts .30 a .32—Beans .75 a4 1.25—Peras .45 a .55— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 2 5.50—Timoruy, 1.75 @ 2.25—Orcu- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 374 
a .50 Ib.—Bartey, .60 a 62—F1Laxseep, .754.80—Cor. 
ton, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .10@.11~— 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a .104—Wuisxery, hhds. Ist proof, .27—bbls. .28 
a .29—WooL, common, unwashed, jb., .15 a .16—wagh- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 4 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’s to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 @ 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.15; do. trimmed, 6,50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.26 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a4 11; do. E. Shore, 
.124—hog round, cured, .8 a .9—Pork, 4.50 a 5.50— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 





4.50. . 


Margetinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 182; Rabbits, .25; Turkies, each, 
+15 a 1.00; Geese, .50 4 624; Butter, Ib. .25a314; Eggs, 
-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .40; Sweet, do. .50; Chick- 
ens, per dozen, 2.00 42.25; Ducks, per doz. 3.00; Beef, 
prime pieces, |b. .8 a.10; Veal, .S; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 


Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush, .25; 
Partridges, .6} each; Canvass-back Ducks, pair, 1.00, 
Pork, 4.00 a 4.50 per cwt.; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 
a 6.00, 
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103 6d a 11s $d; Rosin per cwt. 6 a 6 8d; Tobacco, 


of St. Paul and Market streets. 


James river leaf 2d a 5; stemmed 2 a 44; Kentucky _ 


, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.25. 


$3.374 a 3.50—ground, 1.25 bb].; grass fed prime Beef, 


-6; young Pigs, dressed,.75 a 874; Sausages, per Ib. .10;. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 


SYaBLING AND GROOMING OF HORSES. 
(Continued from p. 299.) 


tabling of horses is likewise a most impor- 
t.in their management, the more so as 
olly a deviation from nature; hence, under 
judicious management, it is liable to pro- 
e departure froin health, and as sometimes 
d, is most hurtful to it. Clothing, dressing 








d 


stable should be large, cool, and airy. It is 
ommon to suppose that warmth is so congenial 
that they cannot be kept too hot; but 


horses, 
js reason to suppose that many of the diseases 


@f. horses, are attributable to the enervating effects 
of unnatural, heat, and of an air breathed and re- 

eathed. over again. Blaine says—Is it not alike 
repugnant to raason and experience, to expect to 
keep animals in health, that from stables heated to 


sixty degredg, andjfurther protected by warm eloth- 
ing, te ripped, and then at once exposéd to 
4 ature he freezing point? If it ke-ar- 


ue ~ habit and exercise render these less hurt- 
Bangs be easy to answer that their original har- 
dihodties lost by confinement and artificial treat- 
d that neither does exercise always tend 
e the effects of this sudden change: fer our 
riage horses, and hackneys also, have often 
waitMours in roads and streets the convenience 
fieir owners, or the pleasure of the groon. 


\ e heat of a stable should be regulatec by a 
. thermometer, and the heat shown by it should never 


exgeed 50° of Fahrenheit in winter, or 62 or 63° 
in fumefer. To renew the air, the stable shculd be 
welltventilated; and which is best done by trunks 
or tubes passing from the ceiling through the roof. 

A stable should not only be well ventilated, but it 
should be light also; and the windows should be so 
constructed as to admit light and air, withoutgask- 
ing a current of wind on the bodies of the-Tiorsgs. 
Darkened stables are very hurtful to the eyes; nei- 
ther do they, as was formerly supposed at New- 
market, tend to the condition or rest of a horse. 

A stable should have a close ceiling to keep the 
dust and dirt from the hay-loft from entering the 
horses’ eyes. It is also necessary to prevent the 
ammoniacal gases from ascending and lodging in 
the hay. It is preferable that the hay loft be alto- 
‘gether removed from over the stable; and if a very 
high ceiling, even to the roof, were substituted, it 
would be for the benefit of the horses. 

The form of the rack aid manger should be at- 
tended to. . Sloping racks are disadvantageous, as 
encouraging dust in the eyes. They should there- 
fore be upright, and by no means so high as they 
usually are, by which the head and neck are put 
injuriously on the stretch. As a proof that this is 
unpleasant to horses, many of them first pull out all 
the hay, and then leisurely eat it. The manger 
should be wide at the bottom, and of a proper 
height: care should be taken that no splinters are 
present to endanger the lips, nose, and mouth.— 
‘The halter reins should, in good stables, be suffered 
to run within a groove within the manger post, to 
prevent the rein entangling the legs. 

The stalls of a stable should be wide. Strains in 
the back, and sometimes even worse evils, are the 
consequence of the standings being too narrow.— 
Bails are objectionable, from the ease with which 
horses can kick over them; and also from the quick- 
est feeder getting most food, when several horses 
stand together bailed. 

The acclivity of the stalls is a matter of much 
dispute: when too much raised, as in dealers’ sta- 
bles, they put the back sinews on the stretch, and 
fatigue horses much. It is more natural that they 
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should be even; or that a very a slope only be 
allowed to carry off the urine. The ‘test mode, 
however, of carrying off the urine, is by méans of 
a small grating to each stall, communicating wit a 
cess pool without doors, which should be closed up,' 
that a current of air may not come through the 
grating. Such a contrivance will effectually carry 
off the water, and prevent the volatile alkali of the 
urine from impregnating the air around. For the 
same reasons the dung should be removed, if possi- 
ble, wholly without the stable as soon as dropped; 
for the exhalations from that are also ammoniacal, 
and consequently hurtful. To this cause alone we 
may attribute many diseases; particularly the great 
tendency stabled horses have to become affected in 
the eyes. The pungency of this effluvia is familiar 
to every one on entering a close stable in the morn- 
ing, and when the long-soiled litter is removed, it 
is absolutely unbearable. 

The litter of horses should be kept dry and sweet, 
and should be often removed. When it is suffered 
to remain, under the notion of making better dung, 
the horses may be ruined; neither does the manure 
benefit as is supposed; for when it is removed to 
the dung pit, the close confinement does it more 
good than the open exposure in the stable, when it 
parts with its salts, on which its properties as ma- 
nure partly depend. 

Horses should not stand on litter during the day, 
although very generally suffered to do so. Litter is 
thought to save the shoes and even the feet, by 
preventing the uneven surface of the stable from 
hurting them: but it holds the urine; it tenders the 
feet, it heats them also, and is very apt to encou- 
rage swelling at the heels: as we know by remov- 
ing it, when they immediately go down. A little 
litter may be strewed behind to obviate the effect 
of kicking, or the splashing of .urine in mares. 

The clothing of horses is apt to be carried to as 
erromeous an extent, as the heat of their stables. 
When horses go out in cold weather, and are in- 
tended to have merely a long walking exercise, then 
clothing is very proper: but it must be evident, that 
when taken clothed from a stable and exercised brisk- 
ly so as to produce perspiration, it is erroneous; for 
not only are the clothes wetted and thus liable to 
give cold, but the horse is unfitted to go out after- 
wards with a saddle only. Saddle horses kept in 
condition stand clothed in a kersey sheet, and girt- 
ed with a broad roller, with occasionally the addi- 
tion of a quarter-piece, the breast-plate is éome- 
times put on when going out to exercise; the hoo 
is used to race-hbrses only, except in case of sick- 
ness. All horses, except racers, are best without 
clothing in the summer season. 

The grooming or dressing of horses is generall 
thus practised: having tied up the horse’s head, 
take a curry comb, and curry him all over his,body, 





head as body; for that will cleanse away all those 
hairs and dust the hair cloth left. Lastly, take a 
clean cloth, and rub him all over till he be very dry, 
for that will make his coat smooth and clean. Then 
take another hair cloth, (for you should have two, 
me for his body and another for his legs,) and rub 
all tin legs exceedingly well, from the knees and 
‘hocks ‘awnwards to his very hoof, picking and 
dressing hem very carefully about the fetlocks 
from gravel ad dust, which will lie in the bending 
of his joints. 

The curry-coab should not be too sharp, or, at 
least, not used i: a rude and severe manner, so as 
to be an objeet of torture and dread, instead of 
delight and gratfication to the horse. It is to 
often the fate of tiin skinned horses to suffer much 
from the brutalityof heavy-handed and ignorant 
fellows, who dp no’ recollect that the unhappy ani- 
mal is suffering, every time he writhes and attempts 
to escape from the comb or’ brush, the same tor- 
tures that they thenselves experience when tickled 
on the soles of theirfeet. 

The care of the legsand feet forms a most impor- 
tant brancl: of stable ‘iscipline. ‘The legs must be 
kept perfectly dry, ancso clean that not a speck of 
dirt be suffered to lodg: in any crevice under the 
knee or fetlock, or arounl the ceronet, and withal 
preserved cool and free from stiffness and inflam- 
mation. Dirt suffered to form a lodgment, or wet 
remaining upon the legs n cold weather, will fret 
the skin, and cause crac)ed heels, mallenders and 
sellenders, rat’s-tails, crowi-scab, and such a train 
of stable plagues, as may taffle the most vigorous 
efforts during a whole winter. From want of care, 
the best flat-legged horses, whatever may be their 
condition, Will soon become ‘greased. Much care 
should likewise be taken not ‘o irritate and add to 
the inflammation of the legs, by harsh rubbing; and 
if they be Moderately bandaged with linen or wool- 
len, which every groom knows how to perform 
neatly, it will contribute to cleanliness and the ge- 
neral end. Some gallopers are apt to crack the 
wd ve their one ee eT - that weep 8. 
the skin ion with simple ointment, though, 
in generdl, edn water will no a sufficient res a 
vative. Pains and soreness in the shins and shank 
bones are often the consequence of exercise over 
hard ground in very dry seasons, for which there is 
no better palliative than frequent warm emollient 
fomentations. It forms a part of the constant at- 
tention of a good horse keeper, to see that the feet 
of his horses be well cleansed beneath thé shoe 
with the picker, from all small stones or gravel, at 
every return from abroad. The shoes must be ex- 
amined, that their ends do not press into the crust, 
and that the nails be fast, and that the clinches do 
not rise to cut the horse. In these cases, instant 
application must be made to the farrier: horses 





to raise the dandriff or scurf, beginning first at his 
neck, holding the left cheek of the head-stall in: 
your left hand, and curry him from the setting on 
of his head, all along his neck, to his shoulder, and 
so go all over his body to the buttock, down to his 
hocks; then change your hands, and curry hin be- 
fore on bis breast, and laying your right arm over 
his back, join your right side to his left, and curry 
him all under his belly to his chest, and so all over 
very well, from the knees and shoulders upwards: 
after that, go to the far side, and do in like man- 
ner. Then take a dead horse’s tail, or a dusting- 
cloth of cotton, and strike that dust away which 
the curry-comb has raised. ‘Then take a round 
brush, made of bristles, and dress him all over, 
both head, body, and legs, to the very fetlocks, al- 
ways cleansing the brush from that dust-which it 
gathers, by rubbing it upon the curry-comb. After 
that take a hair cloth, and rub him again all over 
very hard, both to take away the loose hairs, and to 
help to lay his coat; then wash your hands in fair 
water, and rub him all over with wet hands, as well 


ought by no means to remain in old shoes until the 
toe is worn away, or the webs become so thin that 
there is danger of their breaking, unless in case of 
brittle hoofs, when it is an object to shoe as seldom 
as possible. Upon the average, good shoes will 
wear nearamonth. Steeling the toes is, in general, 
an useful practice, but less necessary when the best 
iron is made use of. Where any tendency to dry 
hoofs exists, the feet should be stopped with equal 
parts of clay, cow dung and chamber ley every 
night, otherwise, twice or three times a week wilh 
be sufficient. A still better stopping is made by 
adding a little tar to the other matters. It is also 
prudent, when the hoofs have any tendency to hard- 
ness and contraction, to water the front part of the 
stall a little, and also occasionally, or constantly, 
to hang around the hoofs an apparatus, made 

doubling a circle of woollen cloth over a tape, whieh 
should be tied around the fetlocks loosely: the two 
segments of the cloth will then fold around the 
hoof, and correspond to it in shape. This may be 
dipped in water, and will be found very convenient 
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in keeping the feet moist and cool. Very brittle hoofs 
are greatly benefitted by brushing them over with a 
mixture of whale oil and tar. It is considered as bene- 
ficial, in general, to take off the shoes of a horse 
who is necessitated to stand long in the stable, and 
who does no work, and to substitute tips; the grow44 
of the crust and the enlargement of the heels, being 
thereby promoted. 

The care of the furniture and trappings 's another 

part of the duty of a horse keeper. ‘These are best 
kept in order by being instantly ruboed clean after 
use, and placed in a dry situation; b’ which method 
neither oil nor scouring paper is ofen found neces- 
sary. Great care should be take: to dry the pads 
vof the saddles after journies, an¢ never to put a 
hardened and damp saddle upon a aorse’s back. ‘The 
same is also necessary with regard to the body 
clothes. The pads of the saddks ought to be kept 
perfectly soft, and free of dirt and sweat; and, after 
use, should be dried either in the sun or by the fire, 
and hung in a dry place: the ciothes also should be 
washed much oftener than they generally are, and 
ever kept perfectly dry, and is a sweet state. 

The exercising of horses is essentially necessary 
for their health, as it counteracts the effects of the 
artificial life we force on them, High feeding, heat- 
ed stables, and unnatural ¢lothing are, particularly 
the first, counteracted by groper exercise; and with- 
out it, horses become puriive, fat, heavy, and greas- 
ed; for, when the secreticns do not find themselves 
natural vents by perspiration, &c., they will find 
themselves artificial ones. Exercise keeps down 
the fat, and it also hardens and condenses the mus- 
cles by drawing their fib-es nearer together; it like- 
wise’enlarges the mus:les. Thus the appearance, 
as well as the feel, when we handle the flesh of a 
horse in condition by sroper exercise, is totally dif- 
ferent from those of one merely full of flesh by fat, 
xc. Exercise increases the wind by taking up the 
useless fat, and by accustoming the lungs to expand 
themselves. 

The quantity of exercise necessary for a horse 
must be regulated by a variety of circumstances; as 
age, constitution, condition, and his ordinary work. 
A young horse requires more exercise than an old 
one, but it should be neither very long nor very fa- 
ee Some colts are observed to come out 
of the breaker’s hands with splints and spavins, 
owing to the severe exercise they have undergone. 
When horses are in general work, a little walking 
exercise in the morning in body cloths, if the con- 
dition Be very high, or the weather be very cold, is 
all that is necessary: but, on days when their com- 
mon work is not expected to occur, a full horse 
should be exercised twice a day, an hour at each 
time; or, if only once a day, then an hour anda 
half or two hours’ exercise should be given; two- 
thirds of which ought to be passed in walking; the 
other should be passed in a moderate trot in the 
hackney, and divided into galloping and trotting in 
the hunter. The racer has his regular gallops at 
stated periods; but the exercise of each should al- 
ways finish with a walk of sufficient length, to bring 
the horse in cool, both in person and temper. 





ON EARLY OR RARE RIPE WHEAT. 
Ma. SKINNER: Easton, Md. Nov. 29, 1828. 

Having given you in a former communication 
some statements in relation to the arly Wheat, and 
accounted for its being discarded about twenty-four 
years ago, I desire, as [ have been principally in- 
strumental in ways it again into use, to put 
the agriculturists generally in possession of all the 
information that my attention to this wheat enables 
me to give. 

{ am exceedingly gratified that there is so much 
of it seeded this year, as my conviction has been 
annually strengthened for the last four years, that 
under the circumstances we are placed in regard 








to the wheat crop, the early wheat is the most pro- 
ductive and certain wheat crop we can grow. I 
again state as the result of further experience, and 
of ‘information that may be relied on, that the early 
wheat may be seeded so late in the autumn as cer- 
tainly to escape the autumn fly, and when so seeded 
that its early spring growth will cause it to escape 
the ravages of the fly in the spring—that notwith- 
standing its shorter head and shorter straw, and its 
generally less propensity to branch, its greater 
certainty to mature well, and its almost invariable 
excellence of grain, causes it to yield as many, (if 
not more) bushels to the acre as any other wheat— 
and that grain will generally be of greater weight 
per bushel. 

The fact, I believe, will be obvious to all who 
will give their attention to the subject, that this 
wheat, in all vegetating seasons whilst it is in the 
ground, outgrows any other species of wheat under 
like circumstances. It progresses too fast for the 
fly in the spring, and maturing earlier by a fortnight 
than other kinds, it has all the advantage of ripen- 
ing in a cooler season, and being reaped and se- 
cured a fortnight before the other kinds of wheat; 
it has the advantage too of being exempt all that 
time from the casualties that the wheat crop is sub- 
ject to. Among agriculturists the remark is uni- 
versal, viz. an early harvest is always a good one— 
all the reasoning that sustains this position applies 
with increased force to the early wheat. 

A most intelligent gentleman of my neighbour- 
hood informed me, that he seeded early wheat last 
year in the middle of December, and that the pro- 
duct per acre last harvest was equal to any he made 
on equally good ground, and the quality of the 
grain, if at all different, he thought rather superior 
to that from similar ground seeded in October. 

The seeding of my own crop last year was com- 
pleted in the month of October, except a lot of 
about ten acres, which was seeded the 18th Novem- 
ber. I lost my whole crop of wheat this year by 
the hail storm of Whitsun-Monday, but the wheat 
on the ten acre lot seeded in November, was, whilst 
growing, equal to any wheat I had, and promised a 
crop of at least twenty bushels to the acre. 

he rust for the last two years, has aimost en- 
tirely destroyed the crop of all the other kinds of 
wheat seeded with us, such as our old favourite 
white wheat, the red chaff-bearded, the yellow- 
bearded, the New York flint, the Lawler wheat, &c. 
but in every instance that I have been able to learn 
of, where the early wheat escaped the hail storm, 
the abundance of the crop was fully correspondent 
to the land it grew on, and was of fine quality. 

I have, since my last communication, heard of 
the early wheat having the rust—this was new to 
me—but, upon investigation, | was induced rather 
to believe that it was owing to bad growth from de- 
fective seed. Very thin wheat, every body knows, 
is subject to rust—but if any sparse wheat can es- 
cape the rust, I aver that the early wheat will be 
the sort most likely to escape it. I have seen no 
cause as yet to retract my assertion, that where there 
is a pretty good crop of early wheat upon the land, it 
will rarely, if ever, be affected by the rust. I never 
knew nor never heard of an instance. South of 
Maryland, it is said, the wheat crop is particularly 
liable to injury from rust. Where that is the case, 
I should consider the introduction of the early wheat 
the surest remedy. 

{ never pretended to say that the early wheat was 
exempt from all disaster. I could have had no 
knowledge that would justify so extravagant a re- 
commendation, But I do repeat before the agri- 
cultural world, that from the experience of the four 
last years of my life, and from that of the period 
between the years 1799 and 1804,I consider the 
early wheat more exempt from all the disasters that 
1 have known to befal the wheat crop for the last 
twenty-nine years, than any other species of wheat 


that has been grown on the Eastern shore of Mary- 
land during that time. 

There is a rome g of early bearded wheat I un- 
derstand—of this I know nothing but by report. 
The early wheat I speak of has a smooth head ahd 
a short straw that cures unusually bright. j 
white wheat with a plump grain. 

As the early wheat matures early, many 
have been led.to believe that it therefor 
very early seeding. My own practice an 
ence, a3 well I believe as that of others, 
this theory. This autumn I have seeded t 
of my whole crop of the early wheat—for 
two years I only seeded one half of my whole cr 
of it. I have always begun with the white npat 
or red chaff, and completed my seeding of fhese 









never beginning with any wheat before the firs 
October, and generally completing my whole seed- 
ing in that month. My impression is, that the earl 
wheat on good ground, and put in when the groun 
is in good order, will certainly produce a good crop 
if seeded any time in November—aor should I doubt 
its success on such ground in suth order if seeded 
— in December. ' , 

hen the early wheat headset, therem@re wept 
to appear a good many black or blastegy heads, 
which vary in number according to the segeon, 
commonly most abundant after a wet spring. This 
has presented rather a terrifying prospect ‘to he 
farmer, and caused a temporary dismay among 
those who did not expect it. This circumstance is 
preferred as an objection against this whéat. The 
fact as stated is undoubted. I never knew it othgr- 
wise--and for several years | participated in all the 
evil forebodings that such an appearance, gave rise 
to; but after repeatedly reaping and measuring.up 
my crops, finding that the average product was 
greater per acre than from all other sorts of wheat, 
that the grain was heavier per bushel, and that the 
samp was as fair, if not fairer to the eye, I looked 
upon the black or blasted heads with diminished 
concern, and feel entire confidence now in the safe 
and ample productiveness of the crop. 

Let me here recapitulate. This early wheat has 
a shorter head, a shorter straw; it does not seem to 
branch so much as some other kinds of wheat; it 
has more black or blasted heads than any other sort 
I have seen—yet, under all circumstances, it is sub- 
ject to fewer disasters,and produces generally a 
better crop than any other wheat. 

It is objected against this wheat, that it will not 
do to seed it in very poor land. Will it do to seed 
any wheat in poor land? Poor land is indefinite, 
but any land that ought,upon a principle of thrifti- 
ness, to be seeded in wheat, will produce more 
bushels and more pounds weight per acre in early 
wheat, in an average of any number of years more 
than one, than in any other sort. 

Another objection made is, that the straw of this 
wheat is shorter, and you do not get so much rack 
food or long litter (which ever you apply the straw 
to) as from other wheat. The answer to this is, 
you grow wheat for the grain, not for the offal. 

Among the advantages atteading this wheat, it 
may be stated, that you may harvest it earlier than 
other wheat, judging from the appearances they 
present—for, different from othe: kinds of wheat, 
the head appears to mature earlier than the straw, 
and no wheat falls more compactly and neatly in 
the cradle than the early wheat—the loss in har- 
vesting will always be less, with equal. care and 
skill, than from other wheat. 

It has been inquired whether the early wheat will 
bear feeding on it in the autumn, or winter, or 
spring, without more loss than other wheat. From 
my own experience [ know of no wheat that bears 
feeding on it half so well. This time twelvemonth, 
I had a detached piece of early wheat on which I 
permitted colts and calves to feed, from the last of 





kinds, and then followed on with the early 5a y 
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October until Christmas. 
quence of the number of young stoc 





day, when the hail storm desolated all our 


; ised to be abundant. : 
yen ee eek se upen nity | himself, and possibly would be valued at 80,000 or 


early wheat befoye, and have seen others do it, in 
autumn, in winter, and in spring, as late as the 
month of April, and have found the product very 
good afterwards. Whether the product would have 
been greater had it not been fed on, I cannot say. 
It is a litigated point amopg agriculturists whether 
feeding on wheat is injuriéws to it- If any wheat 
will bear it, 1am persuaded the early wheat will, 
because its greater rapidity of growth. more speed- 
ily supplies the destroyed shoots. Indeed it is en- 
umerated among the valuable qualities of this grain, 
that seeded early in October on good land, it will 
afford a plentiful pasture during the autumn and un- 
til Christmas, and then kept up, will yield a certain 
and plentiful crop of wheat. Thus a farmer in the 
neighbourhood of a good market, who would seed 
one of his well prepared rich lots in early whea® 
about the first of October, could make the most 
beautiful butter from the pasture on that lot until 
Christmas, and then be assured of a good crop the 
succeeding harvest. , 

Unless something very different from the ordina- 
ry casualties that befal the wheat crop, assails Us 
the coming year, I am persuaded that all who — 
seeded the early wheat this autumn will find an &¢- 
vantage in it, both in consequence of a more suc- 
cessful crop, and of being enabled to get the crop 
to market in such time as will enable the millers 0 
prepare the flour for the European market, before 
their crop can possibly be harvested. AnticipatiPé 
this single advantage, so likely to be realized, must 
cause us to look to this wheat as of essential set- 
vice to the farming interest, and I hope, as I cann¢ 
but expect, that it will be the means o/ making thé 
wheat crop much more certain, and consequen 
much more serviceable in time to come. 

That there are evils whieh will destroy all whest 
crops of whatsoever kind they may be, none pre- 
tend to deny; but we find by experience that there 
are many evils that destroy the crops- of various 
species of wheat that do not affec: the early wheat; 
but we know of no disaster tc which the early 
wheat is liable, that is not common ‘o every other 
species. Respectfully, your obdt serv’t, 

ROB’T H. GOLDSBOROUGH. 





(From the Southern dgriculturist.) of 
‘SUGAR AND INDIGO. ™ 


On the Culture of Sugar ard Indigo—by T. Sparp- 
ine, Esq. of Georgia, 
Sapello, (Geo.) Aug. 1828. 
Herewith you will receive some memoranda, 


ni] conse- | respected in that country as a distinguished planter, 

* oetetit told been and highly erp! —s ey to me, that 
, : he S| wheat | he considered six thousand weight of sugar might 
nee . rag tegete cremoratie Whitdsh-Mon- be made in a favourable season to the land. Mr. 
oo elds, | Williams’ crop would be from four to five hundred 


t|the alluvions of the Mississippi, which are an in- 


tly) rass water, but ending about a mile back at nothing. 


thousand; but his lands were fresh, reclaimed by 





100,000. 
Weclonel Proctor, formérly of South Carolina, has 
begn oo the most successful planter in Louisi- 
anja. His lands are quite fresh, situated between 
tvvo lakes, thirty miles below New Orleans, which 
tempers the climate more than upon any other estate 
| saw in that country. He has made two thousand 
«weight to the acre, which is as much again as the 
old lands produce annually. But Colonel Proctor 
lants short to the hand, and would not exceed Mr. 
illiams’ estimate of six thousand weight, proba- 
bly four hundred dollars; but this four hundred dol- 
lars is purchased by great Jabour, by great expen- 
j diture upon land and upon machinery, and could 
not possibly be reached by any person upon a small 
scale, without much expenditure. Col. Proctor has 
a million of bricks in his sugar works, and a twelve 
horse steam engine for expressing his cane. I give 
you these details in order to put down the extrava- 
gant reports which are circulated by transient visi- 
ters from the west, than which nothing can be more 
injurious to the real agriculturist. His expectations 
are excited to an extravagant degree, feverish in- 
clinations are generated in his mind to flee to this 
land of promise. The reality is widely different. 
Of all that have gone, (and I know majy of them,) 
two out of three have been totally ruined. 

Sugar may be cultivated from Charleston to St. 
Mary’s, with reasonable expectation of a moderate 
result. The winter of Charleston is as mild, at 
least, as the winter of New Orleans. The allu- 
vions of our tide rivers can be drained as deep as 





clined plain at the river, eight feet above the mo- 





: Thus, seem the mean height of their fields 
above the water, is four feet; this elevation our ri- 
ver lands have, but they have this elevation more 

onveniently distributed, because equal, instead of 
being eight feet at one end of the field, and on a 
level with the water at the other. 

The ribbon cane, which is so much talked of, 
* Louisiana owes to the late Mr. John McQueen, of 
‘Savannah. He brought it from Jamaica, and dis- 
\tributed it among his fritnds in Georgia; from 
‘whence it has been carried, within four years, to 
\Louisiana. With steam mills to express the juice, 
jt is certainly the best cane; but -animal power is 

ot sufficient for a radical expression of its juice, 
[ I have proved to my great loss these ten years 
vast. 
I think you should procure from some of the 
elder planters, a carefully prepared paper on indi- 
= My father cultivated indigo until I was sixteen; 





made by myself, upon a sugar plantation in Louisi- 
ana of fair repute, in the spring of 1825. It gave 
two hundred and eighty thousand weight of sugar 
from three hundred acr’s, laboured by from seventy- 
one to seventy-three p:rsons, mostly men, say fifty 
of them. The mill, a sx horse power steam engine, 
high pressure, a doule set of copper kettles, for 
fear of accident to asingle set. 

The crop was at east an average one. It gave 
four thousand weisht of sugar to the hand; you 
may rest assured tat this was more than an ave- 
rage crop for Lousiana, in any of its districts, and 
would be about $/50 to the hand; but we must re- 
mark that the cqital invested in land, and the ma- 
chinery, was estmated at about $60,000; five hun- 
dred acres of stgar land, with a portion of morass 
which gave tinber for plantation purposes and fuel. 

Mr. Willians, whose estate is about twenty-five 


memory is far from furnishing me with any evi- 
; dence of its being an unhealthy culture; it gene- 
rates flies, but not more than a livery stable ora 
manure pen. I have questioned, upon the subject 
of the quantity to be expected to the hand, our two 
last indigo planters, both gentlemen of intelligence, 
of character, and of truth. ‘They say, a set of in- 
digo works that cost $120, would work off thirty 
acres of indigo; would require to attend eight good 
hands, or ten ordinary ones, would give in a bad 
year, one hundred pounds of indigo; in a moderate 
year, one thousand five hundred; in a year of great 
crop, two thousand pounds. The house of David- 
son & Simpson, of London, have twice written me 


that the copper indigo, which was formerly pro- 
duced in Georgia, would command now in London, 
from 7s, to 7s.6d. per pound. Take the negroes at 
the highest, say at ten; take the medium crop, one 








ffcty pounds of indigo to the hand; which, at 7s. 
would be $225. What could be more profitable? 

As to our enemies at the north, the woollens men, « 
ot would not buy our indigo for years; their pre- 
judices are too deeply fortified, and I rejoice at it; 
for I trust in God, there does not live a man in 
either state, that would: directly or indirectly wil- 
lingly receive one cent from a tafiff, whose only 
support before Congress, was .in the simplicity of 
corruption, batgain and sale. 

A Mr. Gray;who had, before the revolutionary 
war, been the manager of an indigo plantation for 
Mr. John Bowaian, on Skidaway island, near Sa- 
vannah, and who was diseharged for his violegt po 
litical opinions, was patronized by Gov. Wright, 
and sent to England, and from thence to Bengal, 
for the purpose of introducing the American mode 
of manufacturing indigo—that is, by large steepers 
and beaters. 

As far as I can see, the Bengal Indigo, manufac- 
tured in our American manner, owes its superiority 
to two circumstances: settling the water of the 
Ganges in large tanks before it is used for steeping, 
and from passing the mud, or colouring matter of 
the indigo, from the beaters, after it has subsided, 
into copper boilers’, where it is allowed to simmer 
for twelve hours, or until all the watery particles 
are dispersed, before it is put into the press. This 
prevents vegetable fermentation, and gives solidity 
and firmness to the indigo, and perhaps a more uni- 
form colour. But both these improvements might 
be — with great ease, and at trifling expense. 
remain, dear sir, with esteem, &c. ; 


T. SPALDING. 





SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


Anniversary Meeting, 19th August, 1828. 
At the anniversary meeting of this Society, held 
on the 19th of August, the following gentlemen 
were elected officers for the ensuing year, viz: 
Joun Hume, President. 
Hueu Rose, Vice-President. 
C. E. Rowann, Secretary and Treasurer. 
W. Wasuineton, Corresponding Secretary. 
J. D. Leeare, Librarian. 
C. C. Pincxney, Orator for next Anniversary. 
THE FOLLOWING COMMITTEES WERE APPOINTED: 
On Arrangements and Premiums.—Dr. William 
Read, E. Horry, J. D. Legare, J. Ferguson, J. 
Cuthbert, W. Washington, J. Harleston, and the 
wane the a aa 
For ting »§e.—E. Horry, F.D. Quash, 
T.H. ies, W. M. Parker, J. S. Ashe: ° ‘ 
On Communications—W. Washington, W. g 
Morris, J. Huger, J. H. Read, E. Horry. 
Committee on Importing Implements of Husband- 
ry.—C. E. Rowand, W. Washington, C. C. Pinck- 
ney, J. Rose. 
Extract from the Minutes, 
J. H. READ, See’ry, P. T. 


Tuesday, October 28, 1828. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina, on motion— 

‘Resolved, That a committee, consisting of Jas. 
Gregorie, Charles E. Rowand, (treasurer of the 
society,) and Hugh Rose, be appointed and author- 
ized to receive communications from such of the 
sugar planters in this state, Georgia, or elsewhere, 
as may decidg on sending to France for informa- 
tion on the modé of preparing sugar from the beet, 
Also, to receive and appropriate to that purpose, 
any funds transmitted to this society by planters in- 
terested in thigimportant culture.” 

The object of the mover of this resolution is, to 
give the application for information on this subject 








miles below New Orleans, on the river, and who is 


thousand five hundred: this gives one hundred and 


as much importance as it can receive. When mace 
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by 80 respectabie a 7 as the one which has now 
taken it up, and through the representation of the 
government, our excellent ambassador at Paris, it 
becomes a national concern, will receive attention, 
divested of all personally interested motives, and 
be more likely to be attended with success than if 
made by individuals, however respectable, 

The expense we are assured, will be but trifling, 
compared to the advantage which may be looked 
for—it may be one hundred dollars, perhaps two 
hundred, or a little more; but it must be provided 
for, and the necessary funds transmitted before 
hand to the Treasurer of the society, Charles E. 
Rowand, Esq. 

WE recommend that a written description be 
sent for, fully detailing the process in all its parts; 
with a model or drawing of the boiling or refining 
house, as used on the sugar farms, with all the im- 
plements used in it; and a sufficient quantity of the 
Noir Animal, Albumen, or any other material re- 
quired in the process, sufficient to try several ope- 
rations on different plantations. 

If the method of preparing the JVoir Animal and 
Albumen, are not secret, to get the recipe for this 
also. 

Letters on this interesting subject, may be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Committee, Charles- 
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ton, [Southern Agric. 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. f 
Dear Sir, Lancaster county, Nov. 5, 1828. 


An agricultural association was formed in this 
county during the last winter, which offered three 
premiums of different amounts for the first, second, 
and third largest quantity of merchantable Indian 
corn, to be made from five acres of land, meadow 
land of any description was excluded. The pre- 
miums have recently been awarded as follow: 52 
barrels and 4 bushels took the first; 52 barrels 1 
bushel and 2 pecks took the second; and 43 barrels 
the third. Our season was very unfavourable to 
the growth of Indian corn, being exceedingly dry. 
The second prize was raised on high forest land, 
and encountered severe drought. Our most judi- 
cious farmers believe, from this experiment, that 
from fourteen to fifteen barrels can be raised per 
acre, and that our high forest land, when improved, 
js the most certain, and perhaps the most produc- 
tive land. 

We expect by similar and more enlarged and va- 
ried experiments, still further to develop the quali- 
ties of our soil, and the various and extensive re- 
sources with which nature has provided us. 

A Memeer or tue Cvs. 


t 





* 


a EXTRAORDINARY YIELD. 


The River La Plate, or long red Potato, is noted 
for iis fruitfulness. A gentleman of this town rais- 
ed the present season from two bushels and a peck, 
fifty bushels. The ground was broken up last year, 

lanted with potatoes and manured very liberally. 
The present year it was not manured at all. The 
potatoes were cut into one or two pieces; one piece 
was planted in a hill and the eyes were carefully 
placed uppermost. 


They were hoed as soon as 
they were up, and also after they were about six 
inches high. 
Another person informs us, that he once raised 
over three pecks from one potato of this kind. 
[M. Eng. Far. and Mech. Jour. 





LARGE CORN. 
Mr. SKINNER, Red House, N. C., Nov. 16, 1828. 
In No. $4 of the American Farmer, I discoywred 
a letter addressed to you by Mr. J. B. Webb, of 
Fredericktown, Maryland, concerning a stalk of 


soil in that section of the state. 


an account of any remarkable production, or any 


(and that was not the only one which grew on 


feet 4 inches, and proportionably large. This gcpes 
to show you the great fertility of some of our bo}- 
toms in this section of the state—and I should lik 

for any person to produce a taller stalk of corn, 


is the tallest I ever heard of. The piece of land 
which this stalk grew on, contained a little more 
than an acre, and it produced me, by accurate mea- 


and was planted in the usual way. 
few days, and was soon fit for cultivation; and not- 
withstanding this remarkable production, it never 
had but one good hoeing and two ploughings, which 
completed the cultivation. 


as I anticipated, owing to a severe drought which| the 


for near six weeks. 


J. S. Skinner, Ese. 


much valued paper, the American Farmer, (34,) in 
the answer by Mr. Calvin Jones, of North Carolina, 


are but little dreaded since their natural history and 
means of prevention have become familiar, I would 
feel myself under considerable obligation to Mr. 
Jones, or any gentleman who would give me a par- 
ticular treatise on the natural history, as also the 
means for preventing the ravages of these abomi- 
nable, pestiferous insects. 


flying wevil; and the black, or bug wevil. A de- 
scription of the former is most particularly request- 


dds, that it goes to show the great fertility of the 





DRTICULTURE. 





As it has become fashionable for farmers to.give 






i (From the Philadelphia Aurora.) 


e take the opportunity, on placing b 
reYders the annexed ceanent of fhe soentatlines ut 7 
p late meeting of the Horticultural Society, to say 
a few words in behalf of this: meritorious institu- 
tion. ‘Travellers and residents, of observation 
have remarked the want of attention in the interior 
of the United States, to Horticulture and garden- 
ing generally. This is a great blemish, besides be- 
ing a serious joss. A house having a productive 
handsome garden attached to it, will bring twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. more rent than one without 
a garden, and the property is that much more valu- 
able. Apply this to the whole state, and see the 
‘importance of Horticulture, even in a pecuniary 
oint of view, and, in addition, we may have the 
uxuries of fruits and vegetables. 


- PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


ew experiment, they are in duty bound to make it 
nown through your valuable journal, for the bene- 
t of farmers and the public at large. 

There grew on my farm this year a stalk of corn 


















iece,) which was, by accurate measurement, 














nd make it known through your valuable journal. 
believe the stalk of corn which I have just named, 








urement, 14 barrels of good sound corn, and 2 bar- 
els of short corn. 

The corn was planted about the 15th of last May, 
It was up in a 








( The adjourned meetin 
the 17th inst, at Philoso 
attended. 

( ing than o 
The crops of corn did not turn out as abundant attractive. 


g held on the evening of 
‘ phical Hall, was very well 
The display of flowers was less impos- 
n some former occasions, although quite. 
y Many of those exhibited had braved 
pelting of the snow storm of last week, without 
S of beauty or sweetness. Chrysanthemums of 
almost every shade were particularly admired: fif- 
teen varieties of this favourite flower were present- 
ed by Alexander Parker, from his establishment on 
Prime street. The same enterprising gardener 
brought forward several beautiful species of roses, 
new daisies, geraniums, &c. &c., comprising about 
forty different specimens, all of which were care- 
fully labelled with the generic and specific names. 
We hope this excellent practice will be generally 
agopted. A specimen of the Campanula Pyra- 
Midalis, plucked from a plant in A. Parker’s col- 
ection, was particularly noticed; the plant is five 
feet high, has been flowering for more than three 
months, producing innumerable flowers of great 
beauty: it well deserves to be ranked among the 
choicest ornamests of the green house. The So- 
ciety was also faxoured with a very fragrant and 
; beautiful boquet of flowers, from the garden and 
green house of D.& C. Landreth: also a flowering 
Plant, Camellia Sisonqua, the chouchau of the 
Chinese, the flowersof which are used with those 
of the olea fragrans,to perfume Souchong tea. 


‘Answers to the foregoing request through the Siz semples of at bypnag Naps -. 
r . ’ re 


medium of the American Farmer, or by private cor- gy 

respondence, will be thankfully received. Their! nell vay mm, hree bottles of which were 
ravages for a few years past have been almost in _ f th y h ary Snith, of Burlington, N. J.; 
credible; which, with the addition of some other a f em the juice sf native grapes, the other 
causes, have given wheat an advance of more than§ Dace ,fO™ Currants. The specimen made from 
fifty per cent. ar grapes, with whie sugar, was particularly 

Wheat is now worth $1.00 per bushel in Chilli- . mired for its pure whiteness and delicate flavour, 
cothe market; the like has not been known since] y S$, 0). agreeable and wholesome cordial. 
the close of the late war A bottle of currant wine, ‘wo years old, from Ed- 

WM. C. CLARK. ward H. be ye , hear Germintown, was pronounced 

'P. S. Information is requested as to the proper e+ from Ine, Graff, Pat ~ same kind, five 
time of cutting — also briars, so as to be most| tasted. [t is thoug bt thet ae ea _ 
effectual in their destruction.* i rowen no 

prove by age. D. Landrety, Jr. presented a bot- 
tle of Rapp’s (Harmony) wine it ; 

Mr. Moses Sawin, of Marlborough, raised 1888] very fair’ ut did not pi pore aeeaneaine ; 
Castor Oil Beans from one stalk, which he trans- | raised by our complaisant visitr, Duke Bernhard 
planted. ; who doubtless was served at Eeonomy with a bot. 

In Jasper county, Georgia, a number of Pears|tle of very superior. Col. Cars wine sustained 
—_ raised last season, which weighed two pounds |its reputation. George Esher, (hidge Road] pre- 
each. sented a bunch of turnips, weigli 

Mr. Leelon Marvin, of Portage county, Ohio, this | each, the seed of which ad dou A. pF green 
year raised a Potato which measured 18 inches in| ago by our late respected citizen, J. H. Roberjot, 
circumference, and weighed two pounds. (late a member of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, and a warm friend to its obpcts,] who re- 
ceived it from France; the grower,who has for 







ook place about the last of July, and continued | jos 





tfully, 


Yours, very respec 
: JAS. W. JEFFREYS. 












THE WEVIL—INQUIRY. | 
Union Farm, R. C., Ohio, ) 
Nov. 17, 1828. § 


Sir,—Having observed in the last number of your 










o the*queries of Captain Basil Hall, that the wevil 











We have two kinds of wevil, viz: The white, or 



































[* Answer by the Editor.—July and August, in Mary- 





corn which grew in that vicinity; and he further 


land.) many years attended particularly to th cultivation 















No. $9.—Vox. 10.] 
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of this vegetable, considers these turnips as alto- 
gether superior to any he has raised before, on ac- 
count of their solidity.and sweetness; he did not 
designate them by any new name. John Esher, of 
Penn township, presented two enormous cabbages, 
weighing sixteen pounds each, the produce of his 
garden. One might suppose they would supply a 
Dutchman’s family with Saur Kraut for a twelve- 
month. With such evidence before us, no one 
need doubt the fertility of our soil. 

Upwards of twenty varieties of apples and pears 
challenged the special attention of the members. 
Among them were the St. Germain and spice butter 
pear, various kinds of pippins, such as the melton, 
golden, &c. the Spitzenberg, the wood apple, Hay’s 
greening, &c. &c. We regret that many of the 
best flavoured were not labelled, and could not be 
certainly identified. We also regret that the names 
of the producers were not furnished, The fruit 
was said to be principally from the orchards of Bur- 
lington and Gloucester counties, N. J. and from 
Philadelphia and Bucks counties, Pennsylvania. 

In concluding this hasty and imperfect notice, 
we would return our thanks,on behalf of the so- 
ciety, to such persons as have presented specimens 
of their horticultural products, and express a hope 
.that others will follow so worthy an pon 

which cannot fail, if generally adopted, of becom- 
ing the means of collecting much information of 
practicy! utility. 





THE GRAPE. 
J. S. Sxmwer, Beaverdam, Va., 10 mo. 12, 1828. 

Respected Friend,—I observe in the last Farmer, 
an account of some grape seed presented by a gen- 
tleman of Philadelphia, of the name of Sam’! Webb, 
with a request that some of them might be planted 
at the distance of 1° 45'S. of that place. As I live 
about that far from Philadelphia and have turned 
my attention in some degree to the cultivation of 
the vine, I have concluded to apply for a few. if 
they are not all distributed. I will pay attention to 
them, and report my success, if nothing prevent. 

I would be glad to see something in the Farmer 
respecting the proper manner of planting grape 
seed, so as to insure success. It would also, no 
doubt, be gratifying to many others of your sub- 
scribers. I have been making inquiries on the sub- 
ject for some time, but have not derived any thing 
satisfactory. 

Respectfully, thy friend, 
4 ‘ ‘THOS. S. PLEASANTS. 

{Vote by the Editor.—The grape seed had all 
been-given to the Society here for the cultivation of 
the vine; they were few in number. Should Mr. 
Webb see this, he will doubtless send a few more. 
The information requested will be promptly pub- 
lished when received.) 





SALSAFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 

This plant, Tragopogon porrifolium, is biennial, 
and the root is a good substitute for the real oyster. 
It is of easy cultivation in a deep rich soil. The 
young plants are not so liable to be destroyed by 
insects, as most other biennials. The roots are 
white, and shaped like a parsnip. They may be 
taken up late in the autumn, and secured in moist 
sand from the air; or be suffered to remain out, 
and dug up when wanted. Every lover of oysters 
who lives at a distance from the sea-shore, will wish 
to cultivate this plant after he has once eaten them, 
when properly prepared for the table. 
, Wode of cooking.—Wash the roots, and cut them 
transversely into thin pieces; boil them in a little 
water, or milk and water; when boiled soft, mash 
them, and thicken the whole witb flour, to some de- 
gree of stiffness; then fry them in the fat of salt 
pork or butter. They arealuxury. ([W. Y. Far. 


Disease oF Sirk Worms, and 1Ts Cure. 


In the southern parts of France where silk worms 
are raised, it is very common to observe the insects 
attacked by a disease called the jaundice, in conse- 
quence of the colour acquired by them. Very care- 
ful examination is a made for the disco- 
very of such worms as may be attacked by it, that 
they may be removed, lest the disease, being con- 
tagious, should spread to the others. 

The Abbe Eysseric, of Carpentras, had recourse 
to a remedy in these cases, which, though appa- 
rently dangerous, had been warranted by the suc- 
cess of twenty years. He used to powder his worms 
over with quick-lime by means of a silk sieve; he 
then gave them mulberry leaves moistened with a 
few drops of wine, and the insects instantly set 
about devouring the leaves with an eagerness which 
they did not usually show, Notone of the hurdles 
upon which he raised his Worms, appeared infected 
with the jaundice. It was at first supposed, that 
the cocoons of silk were injured by this process, 
this, however, is not the case, and his method of 
practice is now adopted generally in the department 
of Vaucluse. [Bull. Univ. D. viii. 360. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. — 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, 


We are much gratified to learn, from an authen- 
tic source, that this splendid work is rapidly ap- 
proaching its completion. A few days more and 
the water will be let into the eastern division, which 
extends from the river Delaware to the west of the 
summit bridge. The western division will shortly 
experience the same happy issue, the major part of 
it having been finished for some months, and little 
remaining to be accomplished, 

We further understand that immense quantities 
of lumber, and other articles, are already poems 
on the Susquehanna, to take advantage of the first 
opening of this canal. Arrangements are also mak- 
ing to pass two lines of steam-boats between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, by the same route. 

Among the many advantages which our city is 
destined to experience from the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal, not the least js that of a copious 
and seasonable supply of pine and other wood.— 
The immense demand, occasioned by the steam- 
boats, has caused the destruction of most of the 
forests bordering on the Delaware, and the price of 
pine wood has accordingly advanced to $3.75 and 
even $4.00 per cord; while on the extensive shores 
of the vast Chesapeake the supplies are of an extent 
scarcely to be calculated, and the article so cheap 
that it can be purchased, deliverable at the western 
tide lock, at.$2.123. It is believed, by gentlemen 
conversant with the subject, that from 80,000 to 
100,000 cords of this useful fuel will annually pass 
through the canal for the Philadelphia market, af- 
fording a handsome revenue to the stockholders; 
for, supposing the company to charge no more than 
fifty cents a cord for toll, a rate which its appa- 
rent owners can well afford to-pay, the revenue to 
the canal from this source alone, will be from forty 
to fifty thousand dollars a fear. (Phila. Aurora. 








INLAND NAVIGATION. 

Much has been said, at different times, for seve- 
ral years past,.upon the importance of opening a 
navigable communication between the chain of 
western lakes and the Mississippi through the Fox 
and Quiconsin rivers. No means of information, 
however, has been accessible to the public, by 
which the actual merits of the project could be 
fairly understood. It has long been known, in ge- 
neral terms, that these two rivers head near to each 





other, and that, at high water, canoes have passed 





from one to the other; but more than this was 


scarcely understood. The indefinite geographical 
accounts of the region in question, have been chief- 
ly acquired from hunters and traders, who too fre- 
quently withhold facts, from motives of policy, 
when their business pursuits would be injured by 
disclosures, and thus the natural advantages of the 
country remained unexplained. The “‘Miner’s Jour- 
nal,” (a new paper that we have noticed in a recent 
article,) at Galena, Illinois, has taken up the sub- 
ject with spirit, and furnishes much useful know- 
ledge of the surrounding country. The following 
is the language of that print: 

“We believe there is not a point upon the globe, 
where so little human labour as would be required 
to complete this work, would be productive of so 
stupendous effect. ‘The.trifling expense of cutting 
a canal through a trees level plain, the distance 
of siz miles, would open the most easy, direct and 
facile water communication between the eastern 
states and the whole valley of the Mississippi. It 
would be like connecting two large continents; yes, 
completing this link in the grand chain of nature, 
would effectually encircle the United States with 
navigable waters.” ‘ 

The editor supposes, that a small garrison of 


United States’ troops, posted at the portage, might ~ 


complete the work in a few months, without ex- 
pense. Upon the location for a military post, the 
editor observes: 

“We conceive this point to be one of the most 
eligible situations fora garrison on the western wa- 
ters; a ‘point from which transportation of troops, 
or military stores, may be made down either river, 
at any season of the year; and is equi-distant from 
Prairie du Chien and Green bay, and on the ex- 
treme northern boundary: limits of the mineral 
ceuntry. Thus situated, it would be the most for- 
midable and protecting safeguard against Indian 
hostilities upon the inhabitants who are settled in 
the mining district.” 

This district embraces an area of about twenty 
thousand square miles,and is well ‘watered by nu- 
merous streams that flow through it. Among these 
are Blue river, and one or two smaller streams, 
which, running northwest, fall into the Ouisconsin: 
Rock, Great, Platte, Fever, Menomine, Sissinewa, 
Small-pox, Apple and Plum rivers, and Rush creek, 
all falling into the Mississippi. Rock river rises in 
three branches, and continues thus distinct for nine- 
ty miles, before uniting in one. Nearly all these 
streams rise in high lands, and pursue their courses 
over rocky bottoms, of rapid descent, until within 
a few miles of the Mississippi, when they become 
deep, sluggish, and navigable. The Ouisconsin, 
being less rapid in its descent than the others, is 


navigable in high water for steam boats, nearl 
sae 


quite up to the point of the proposed canal. 
ral of the remaining streams afford, in their d& 
scent, many sites for mills and other machinery. 
The mining district, as it is denominated, affords 
lead, in any supposed quantity, equal in value to 
that from any part of the world; and the canal of 
six miles once completed, that minera) will 
brought from the mines whence it is raised, on Fe- 
ver river, to our wharves, by a continuous water 
communication. From this point, the Erie canal 
will convey it to the tide waters of the Atlantic, 
thus placing it in reach of the whole civilized world. 
The tite of emigration which is rolling into the 
regions of the west, is each day augmenting the 
demand for such necessaries and luxuries of life as 
can only be procured from the sea coast. ‘These 
supplies are now mostly obtained at New York, and 
to reach their destination, are sent to New Orleans 


‘coastwise, whence they ascend by slow and éxpen- 


sive routes, the rapid western rivers. All this pro- 
perty, when the water communication is fully open, 
will find its way, through the Erie canal, the wes- 


tern lakes, to Green bay, and thence, by the Fam . 
. 


’ 
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and Ouisconsin rivers to the place of its consump- 
tion. The great saving in time, transportation and 
risk, will insure this result; and the advantages, 
both of a national and state character, offered by 
the proposed work, are such as should rouse to im- 
mediate exertion. Even now the voyage by the 
canal and lakes is often made, as boats can cross 
the six mile flat in high water; and the Galena ma- 
rine list, now before us, notes the arrival of a Mac- 
kina boat, via Green bay, with goods from New 
York! [Buffaloe Journal. 

















LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Littell’s Religious Magazine.) 
Tue Heviesorovs NiceEr—or Cuaistmas Rose-* 
When nature hides her lovely face 
Beneath a snowy veil, 
And, clasp’d in winter’s cold embrace, 
Her changing beauties fail; 


There is a wild and simple flower 
Unfolds its partial bloom, 

To cheer the solitary hour, 
And cheat it of its gloom. 


A little monitor design’d 
By providence divine, 

To bom instruction on the mind 
That wanders near its shrine. 


From earth’s maternal bosom brought, 
A gem to genius given, 

To guide the current of his thought, 
Aad point his eye to heaven. 

And knowledge, unalloyed as this, 
From wisdom’s self acquir’d, 

Shall rival all the dubious bliss, 
By meaner thoughts inspir’d. 





The wife of a man who could ill afford it, having 
purchased a fashionable hat, said to her husband, 
‘*My dear, do you think my bonnet is of more than 
a medium size?” “No indeed,” replied the hus- 
band, “I should say it is nearer the size called 
fools-cap.” 








(From the Hunting Directory.) 
FOX HOUNDS. 
Extraordinary speed of Fox Hounds.— Of the origin 
of Hounds—The Talbot or Blood Hound, the Stag 
ound, the Southern Hound, the Beagle, the Fox 
Hound.—The Olfactory Organs of the Hound.— 
- the Size, Colour, and Breeding of Hounds, &c. 


e kennel being prepared, its tenants of course 
form the next subject for consideration. The breed- 
ing of hounds demands the utmost attention of the 
sportsman; and I am inclined to think, that, up to 
the present period, it has not been thoroughly un- 
derstood: I am of opinion that we have not reached 
the acme of perfection in this respect, although I 
am aware that extraordinary hounds have occa- 
sionally made their appearance, whose performan- 
ces are to be found recorded in several publications, 
and who have therefore obtained a triumphant im- 
mortality through the medium of the press. For 
instance, two hounds belonging to the late Mr. Bar- 
ry, (then master of the Cheshire hounds,) Bluecap 





*This beautiful plant grows wild on the Appenine 
and other mountains, preferring such as are rocky. If 
the weather be mild, it will flower in our gardens in 
the open border, in December and January; unfolding 
its delicate blossoms among the earliest heralds of the 
spring. 


and Wanton, became celebrious for uncommon 
speed: they are said to have run a drag “from the 
Rubbing House at Newmarket-town-end, to the 
Rubbing House at the starting-post of the Beacon 
course, in a few seconds more than eight minutes,” 
beating two capital hounds belonging to the late 
Mr. Meynell. Merkin, a fox-hound bitch, bred by 
the late Colonel Thornton, ran a trial of four miles, 
which she performed in seven minutes and half a 
second. Madcap was another famous hound be- 
longing to the same gentleman; as also Lounger, 
who was supposed to be the best fox-hound of his 
time. ‘‘Madcap, at two years old, chalienged all 
England for 500 guineas. Lounger, brother to 
Macdcp, did the same at four years old. ‘The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and a bet made for 200 gui- 
neas, to run Mr. Meynell’s Pillager; the parties 
were also allowed to start any other hound of Mr. 
— and Lounger was to beat both; but, upon 

ounger being seen at Tattersall’s by many of the 
first sportsmen, his bone and form were so capital 
that it was thought proper to pay forfeit, which was 
done by giving Col. Thornton a pair of gold cou- 
ples.” These, however, are instances merely of 
extraordinary speed, which is certainly highly ne- 
cessary in a fox-hound; yet, there are. other quali- 
ties, and superior olfactory organs in particular, 
= ought to be considered as equally indispen- 
sable. 

All the ramifications of the hound which we at 
prgsent possess, sprung from one and the same 
source, namely, the Talbot, or old English blood- 
hound.* ‘These dogs are noticed by our immortal 
bard, who represents them as “crook-kneed and 
dewlapt, like ‘Thessalian bulls.” Shakspeare, it is 
well known, waa prosecuted for deer-stealing, by 
Sir Thomas Lucy; and as the Talbot, or something 
nearly allied to the ‘Talbot, was used at this period 
by deer-stealers, he must have been well acquainted 
with them. Crook-kneed is not a flattering recom- 
mendation in a hound, nor is such a circumstance 
— by Somervile, who thus describes the Tal- 

ot:— 

‘But if th’ amphibious otter be thy chase, 
Or stately stag, that o’er the woodland reigns, 
Or if tharmonious thunder of the field 
Delight thy ravished ears, the deep-flew’d hound 
Bred up with care, strong, heavy, slow, but sure; 
Whose ears down hanging from his thick round head 
Shall sweep the morning dew, whose clanging voice 
Awake the mountain echo in her cell, 
And shake the forests: the bold Talbot kind, 
Of these the prime as white Alpine snows, 
And great their use of old.” 


It is very probable that neither Shakspeare nor 
Somervile was so intimately acquainted with the 
Talbot, as to render either of their descriptions per- 
fectly accurate. As to the dewlap noticed by the 
former, we see a striking approach to this in many 
of the deep-mouthed hounds of the present day; 
which an old sporting friend was wont to denomi- 
nate, significantly enough, ‘‘throaty dogs.” 

Those specimens of the Talbot, or at least of a 
near approach to the Talbot, which have fallen 
under my observation, were animals of great size, 
in height about twenty-seven inches, bony and pow- 
erful. Their heads and ears were very large, with 
much loose skin or leather about the mouth, and 
the nose much niore obtuse than pointed. Their 
countenances were expressive of a solemn sagacity, 
which rendered them highly interesting and even 





*A very different animal from the blood-hound em- 
ployed by the Spaniards in the West Indies, to hunt the 
runaway negroes. The Spanish blood-hound is a large 
ferocious animal, with gmall pointed ears, and very in- 
ferior olfactory organs; so much so indeed, that in all 
intricate cases, they are accompanied by a smaller dog, 
called a finder. Fora further illustration of this sub- 
ject, we refer the reader to Dallas’ History of the Maroon 
‘ar. 


majestic. Voice very deep and sonorous. In colour 

they were inclining to what may be called the dark 

tan, mn — seems to think (I believe er- 

roneously,) that white was the distinguishi 

of the prime Talbot. it alia 
(To be continued.) 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
KENTUCKY. 
A gloomy picture, and“a powerful exhortation to re- 
Sorm. 


[&#*The following extract is from an editorial ar- 
ticle in the Kentucky Gazette. One who writes so 
fluently, doubtless sees clearly; and hence the more 
serious and worthy of the regard of her statesmen, 
is the declaration that “Kentucky at this moment is 
in a worse condition, notwithstanding her natural ad- 
vantages, than any state west of the Allegany.” This 
averment, by a competent judge on the spot, and 
evidently alive to the welfare and honour of the 
state, will excite the wonder and the sympathy of 
all who know, as all do know, that no state in the 
Union can boast of men of more ardent patriotism, 
more resolute and enterprising in their personal 
character, nor of more active minds. ‘Whence, 
then, the perversion of these noble qualities? We 
dare not give it as a “sign,” but we may mention 
it as a fact, that in no western or southern state 
are there so few subscribers to the American Far- 
mer as in Kentucky.} 


If we were called upon to select that spot of 
earth, where, in our opinion, man could live free 
and happy, we would unhesitatingly point to Wes- 
tern America—to the states west of the Allegany 
mountains, and situated in the great valley of the 
Mississippi. Here nature has kindly furnished all 
that is requisite to the happiness of man. Here, 
we have every advantage of soil and climate. But 
a few years ago, this extensive region was the abode 
of Savages, and the haunt of wild beasts: now, it is 
the seat of science and civilization. Where once 
the savage roamed in all his native pride, is now 
the residence of civilized man—cities, towns, vil- 
lages and churches, have been reared in places that 
were once rude and uninhabited wilds, 

Among the western states, Kentucky justly oc- 
cupies a proud and distinguished rank. During 
the late war, her sons marched with alacrity against 
the enemies of their country, and by their bravery 
acquired for themselves immortal renown—renown 
that will last after the present generation shall have 
passed away, and will constituté a source of pride 
and gratification that will nerve the arm of the fu- 
ture warrior, and animate him in fighting for his 
country’s liberties and rights. But why this digres- 
sion? With all our advantages of soil and climate, 
our younger sisters of the west, are greatly in ad- 
vance of us in works of internal improvements, in 
roads, canals, &c. Look at.Ohio, her roads..and 
canals. Is it. not enough to produce the deepest 
mortification, that this young member of the Union 
should have so far outstripped us in great and im- 
portant public improvements. With the exception 
of the little canal at the falls of Ohio, which is now 
almost completed, we have not a single work that 
merits the name of a public improvement. Our 
roads in winter are almost impassable. No efforts 
are making to improve them. About what have we 
been engaged for the last ten years? We answer, 
quarrelling among ourselves, about matters of com- 
paratively but little importance. Whilst the mem- 
bers of our legislature should have been devising 
ways and means to improve our roads, establish a’ 
system of education, &c., they have been engaged 
in disputing about the relief system, the new and 
old court, filling the country with confusion and 
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splitting the people into factions. In the meantime, 
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hundreds of our industrious and enterprising citi- 
zens have been driven to seek homes in our young 
and flourishing sister states. Kentucky at this mo- 
ment is in a worse condition, notwithstanding her 
natural advantages, than any state west of the Al- 
ny. 

7 To what cause are we to attribute the decline of 
a state that once promised to become so great and 
flourishing? We answer to our own supineness. 
Let us awake from our lethargy—let us cordially 
unite in support of those measures which seem to 
be best calculated to redeem us from our present 
condition, and Kentucky will quickly assume a dif- 
ferent and more interesting aspect. 

Have we no public spirited citizens? Men, who 
jook more to the interest of their country, than to 
their own personal aggrandizement? We certainly 
have. These are the men that we should now se- 
lect to fill our public offices. Men of liberal and 
comprehensive views, who are ardently devoted to 
the interest, the happiness, and the glory of their 
country. 





COTTON MACHINERY. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer: 

Machinery for spinning cotton was put into ope- 
ration at Pawtucket, in Rhode Island, in 1790, by 
Mr. Samuel Slater. This was but twenty years 
after its invention by Sir Richard Arkwright. For 
seventeen years the progress of the business was 
extremely slow, for up to January, 1807, there were 
but 4000 spindles in operation. 

Almy Brown and Slater’s mill, at Pawtuck- 

- « : . spindles, 1000 

Wilkinson, Green & Co. do. 1000 


Pawtucket Manufacturing Co. do. 400 
Coventry Manufacturing Co., Coventry, 500 
Union Mill, Cranston, 7 


400 


Smithfield Manufacturing Co. x Smithfield, 


4000 

In Uctober, 1815, with a view to the tariff of 
1816, an accurate statement of the number of cot- 
ton spindles in operation within thirty miles of Pro- 
vidence was made, and they were found to amount 
to 130,000, and the quantity of cotton consumed 
to 29,000 bales. In 1820, the whole number of 
spindles in the whole country, was estimated at 
265,643. This appears by the returns made to the 
Secretary of State, In 1820,there were in Rhode 
Island 63,472. In January, 1826, an accurate ac- 
count from the books of the different mills, makes 
the number in operation 163,846. The number in 
operation, within thirty miles of Providence, is 
$17,542. The quantity of cotton consumed in one 
year by that number of spindles, is 18,171,500 Ibs. 
or 56,778 bales, 320 Ibs. to the bale. Thirty-seven 
thousand bales were imported into Providence, and 
the residue into Norwich, Bristol, Warren, Troy, 
and Taunton. The whole number of spindles in 
the country, | have no certain means of ascertain- 
ing. From my own knowledge of the number and 
extent of the establishments in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and from informa- 
tion derived from. various sources, in relation to 
other states, it is my opinion that the district within 
thirty miles of Providence contains one quarter of 
the spindles in the country. This would make the 
whole number 1,270,168, and the quantity of cot- 
ton consumed, 72,686,000 Ibs., equal to 227,112 
bales. There are various opinions, however, on 
this subject. Some think that the district referred 
to does not contain more than one-fifth, and others 
that it contained one-third of the machinery of the 
country. The latter is the safest, and would 
make the consumption of 1827, 170,384 bales, or 
54,514,500 Ibs. and the number of spindles 952,626. 
Should the increase of machinery for the ensuing 
twelve years, correspond with the increase from 


1820 to 1828, it would be sufficient to consume all 
the cotton now grown in the country. 

A thousand spindles require, on an average, 41 
persons within the factory. All the machinery in 
the country require but $9,031 persons, principally 
women and children. Two hundred and twenty 
thousand within the mills, are sufficient to spin and 
weave 1,000,000 bales of cotton annually—more 
than is at present grown. 

The average wages of 1000 spindles, is $6000, 
equal to $5,712,000 for the 952,000 spindles now in 
operation. 

The number of persons indirectly employed can- 
not be accurately ascertained. It much exceeds, 
however, those employed within the mills. 

The imports into the town of Providence during 

1827, may give you some light on that point— 
$6,404 bales of cotton; 99,369 barrels of flour; 
475,704 bushels of corn from the middle and south- 
ern states; and $26 vessels of lumber, from Maine, 
are among the larger articles. 
’ It will require 17,000 tons of coal to warm the 
mills and shops now employed in the manufacture, 
of cotton. The increased safety of that kind of 
fuel recommends it so strongly, that it is rapidly 
taking the place of wood. It is not generally known 
that the materials composing the dyes for printing, 
consist of more than twenty different kinds. The 
principal are indigo, madder, sumac, sugar of lead, 
ashes, vitroils, &c. It is confidently stated by an 
intelligent manufacturer, that the freight on madder 
alone much exceeds the freight upon English cali- 
coes. It is undeniable that the freight paid on all 
the materials for bleaching and dying, is more than 
double the freight upon English calicoes. 

Many of the materials are grown or manufac- 
tured in this country by the aid of a protecting 
duty; and the prices have become much more re- 
duced ‘than on articles for which we depend on for- 
eign nations. Oil of vitriol, four years since, was 
seven cents—it is now four; a similar reduction 
has taken place upon blue vitriol, alum, and most 
chemicals. 

Perhaps it may be useful to state, that, by the 
present law, a square yard of calico, worth perhaps 
50 per cent. more than before it was bleached and 
printed, pays a less duty than in the brown state. 

Every square yard is estimated at 30 cents, anda 
duty of twenty-five per cent. imposed upon that, 
making 74 cents in the brown state. Let the same 
piece of cloth be bleached and printed, and it will 
shrink about three inches in width, and pay a duty 
of $6 89 cents only. 

On a piece of calico cloth, in the brown, 28 inches 
wide, the duty will be $5 67 cents. The same 
piece when bleached, will be 25 3-4 inches wide, 
and the duty $5 22; making a difference of nearly 
half a cent a yard less on the finished than on the 
unfinished article. The American printer has on 
the other hand, a pretty heavy duty to pay on most 
of the materials for dying and bleaching. 

Very respectfully, &c. 
JOHN WHIPPLE. 

Washington, March 13, 1828. 
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_&* Now that the Presidential election.is decided, 
it may be hoped that the people will turn their at- 
tention more immediately to their household and 
domestic affairs, and see whether there is not room 
for reform in their habits of living, in their modes 
of farming, in their domestic animals—whether by 
earnest associations and conferences for these ends, 
something may not be done to ensure for their 








children better educations at less expense; whether 
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the time which is spent in eager search after tran- 






sient popularity, had not better be given to. thecul- * 


ture of their own minds, and in improving the moral 
condition and social qualities of thgse whose happi- 
ness — be immediately influenced by their exer- 
tions and their example. It strikes us that much of 
the complaint about hard times and unusual dis- 
tress, grows out of circumstances which are not 
sufficiently adverted to. Society, especially in the 
slave states, where the white population has not 
been accustomed to manual labour, presents to the 
eye of the reflecting observer, the picture of a con- 
tinual struggle between their pride and their desti- 
ny. We do not know that we can make ourselves 
understood. Let us see. A continual and very strik- 
ing average tendency is in progress towards a state of 
comparative poverty; a state in which the men and 
the women, the father and the mother, the sons and 
the daughters, must actually work for their subsis- 
tence. Yet this irresistible tendency, growing out 
of the oft and again repeated division of estates is 
not accompanied with that change in the habits of 
thought, of feeling, and of action, which must 
result from it- The progress towards very limited 
means, and the necessity that will force itself upon 
us to abandon superfluities and luxuries is faster 
than the perception of that tendency on the part of 
the existing and as generation. They seem as 
if they were afraid to look facts boldly in the face, 
and at once adapt their modes of living to their 
circumscribed resources, A father of ten children 
for example, possessed we will say of an ample 
fortune, enough to live in affluence—to drive his 
coach and pair; to drink his pint a day of good 
honest Madeira (a not unenviable privilege;) to 
keep his extra horses and extra servants, with beds 
and stables for as many kind neighbours as choose to 
favour him with their society. His wife and daugh- 
ters had a carte blanche to get whatever they fan- 
cied at some neighbouring store; but his hospitality 
and his expenses made it impossible to accumulate 
—fortunate if he could make both ends meet. He 
dies, and leaves his lands, his negroes, his horses, 
his cattle, his sheep, and even his silver spoons, to 
be divided into ten equal parts amongst his children. 
‘They have been unaccustomed to labour and hard- 
ship—they all strive to live on in the same way— 
they are forever looking back to what they were— 
they dare not contemplate the change that has 
ensued; they would fain indulge in every Juxury— 
they would be generous and hospitable even when 
they have no longer the means of being just: and 
this is the actual and irreversible state of American 
society in a great portion of our country. It is as 
we have said, a constant struggle between pride 
and necessity—a habit of thinking and of living ona 
scale above instead of below their resources; and 
this is the true source of much of the mortification 
and distress which are ascribed by pride and re- 
sentment, and false views, to other causes. It 
would be much wiser to look ahead, to ‘anticipate 
the changes of fortune that springs directly from 
the operation of our laws regulating descents, and 
accommodate ourselves before hand to the circum- 
stances that await us—but “hope springs eternal in 
the human breast,” suggesting the truth that “Man 
never is; but always to be blessed.” ' 
Would it not be well to hold meetings in every 
neighbourhood, and to resolve to sustain each other 
in the practice of all honourable frugality, and to 
establish in each family the practice of reading 
aloud every night, for at least one hour, not the 
garbage to be found in a slang-whanging village 
partizan paper, but from some useful book. Where 
there are children the reading might be done by 
them with double advantage. : 





The people of Nottoway county, in Virginia, 
have met, and published in the Richmond Eo i- 
rer, a strong remonstrancé against the tariff, which 
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concludes with the following resolutions, some of 
which might be practised with singular benefit 
every where. : 


With these views of the tariff, we, the people of 
Nottoway, deem it our duty, as good and lawful 
citizens, to evince our opposition to its principles, 
and to avail ourselves of every honourable and con- 
stitutional means within our power, to counteract 
its effects and hasten its repeal. Therefore, re- 
solved, 

1. That we do approve of, and will most cordially 
co-operate in the resolutions adopted by our fellow- 
citizens in different parts of the state, to counteract 
the effects of the tariff. 

_ 2. That we will, as far as practicable, manufacture 
our own clothing, encourage, generally, domestic 
manufactures, and discourage the introduction into 
the state of any commodity, the growth, product, or 
manufacture of any state that has, or shall hereaf- 
ter sanction the violation of our Constitution, by 
means of an oppressive tariff. 

3. That we will, in our household and plantation 
affairs, practice the most rigid economy; will raise, 
and encourage our neighbours to raise, such hogs, 
horses, and other live stock, as may be necessary 
for us,and will adopt every practicable means of 
curtailing our expenses, and rendering ourselves in- 
dependent of those who are imposing upon us 
“burdens difficult to be borne.” 

4. That we will encourage and patronize the es- 
tablishment amongst us, of such permanent public 
factories and trading concerns, and such only, as 
are calculated to lessen the exportation of raw ma- 
terials, and the importation of manufactured ar- 
ticles. 

5. That we deem it expedient and highly desira- 
ble, and earnestly recommend to our fellow citi- 
zens, to form neighbourhood associations for the 
better promoting of the grand object Of our present 
meeting. 

6. ‘That we will support our representatives, and 
co-operate with our legislature and our fellow citi- 
zens generally, in all legal and constitutional mea- 
sures calculated to relieve us from the evil of an 
oppressive tariff. 

7. That though we consider the principles of the 
tariff the same in effect, with those upon which 
were formerly based the high imposts and duties of 
the English government, which led to the war of 
the revolution, yet, circumstances being different, 
we should adjudge a resort to any measures of vio- 
lence, in the cause we are now advocating, to be 
both inexpedient and unconstitutional. 

The foregoing preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be furnished 
for publication in the Richmond Enquirer, the Old 
Dominion, and the Times. 

H. R. ANDERSON, Chairman. 

H. C. Worsuam, Sec’ry. 








(From the N. Y. Evening Post of Tuesday, Dec. 9.) 
Latest From Enauanp. 

By the arrival of the ship Brighton, Captain Se 
bor, from London, last evening, London papers to 
the Ist of November have been received. ‘They 
contain the important intelligence of the fall of 
Varna. ‘I'wo mines having been laid by the Rus- 
sians under the walls of the fortress, were sprung 
on the 4th of October, by which two breaches 
were made in the north bastion. On the 7th the 
sharp shooters penetrated into the bastion without 
firing a shot, killed and dispersed the soldiers by 
whom it was defended, and meeting no resistance 
were imprudently led to enter the town. The be- 
siegers endeavoured to support them by making 
false attacks on various parts of the town, but not- 
withstanding this, the party that had entered Varna 
were obliged to retreat,before the enemy. They 


brought with them many Christian women and chil- 
dren, and spiked 14 cannon in the north bastion- 
The Russian loss was estimated at 80 killed and 300 
wounded, and that of the Turks at 600. On the 
9th, Jussuf Pacha opened negotiations with the be- 
siegers, and on the 11th capitulated. The garrison 
it appears amounted to but 6000 men. 
Lonpon, Oct. 31. 

Imperial aggregate average of wheat, for the last 
six weeks, 67s 6d, ($15.) Last week’s average, 76s, 
($16.88 2-3.) Present duty on wheat 18s 8d,($4.16.) 

Corn Exchange.—There was rather a dull sale for 
English wheat; but bonded wheat continues in 
brisk demand at an advance of full 2s (44 cts.) per 
quarter since Monday, but it is not dearer than on 
Wednesday. The duty on foreign wheat is reduced 
this week 4s (8S cts.) per quarter. 

Leeds, Oct. 28.—Old wheat was 2s to 4s, and new 
5s to 6s higher in our market to-day. 

London Market, Oct. $31.—The purchases of su- 

ar have been limited this week, but the prices are 

_ The late active demand for coffee has sub- 
sided; the holders of foreign coffees, however, an- 
ticipate a further advance. ‘The sale of indigo closed 
yesterday, and up to the close nearly maintained 
the advance already noticed. The demand for the 
continental markets is brisk. The demand for su- 
gars is regular, and the public sales have realized 
full prices. 
LiverpooL, Oct. 29. 

We continue to have a steady demand for cotton; 
the sales to-day amount to 2000 bags, at full prices, 
800 of which have been taken on speculation. 

Oct. 25.—The sales to-day amount to 2500 bags, 
at full prices. 

Sales at Havre, 24th ult.—Cotton, Louisiana, 15 
a 1 10; Georgia, 98; Rice, 30 a 31; Coffee, Mar- 
tinique, 1 22; Hayti, 1 50. 





Stitt Later From Encranp. 

The Proprietor of the Baltimore Exchange Read- 
ing Rooms has received by the Packet of the 2d 
November at New York, information from Liver- 
pool of a great ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF BREAD 
stuFFs. Wheat was as high as it had been at any 
other period since harvest. It was supposed that 
bonded wheat would be admitted free of duty in a 
short time. 





A GREAT BARGAIN!! 

In Lancaster county, Va., immediately bounding on 
the Chesapeake Bay, a very valuable Farm, consisting 
of 370 acres of Jand, is offered for sale at the very re- 
duced price of eleven dollars per acre. There is some 
valuable white oak timber on the land, and large sea 
vessels may approach within forty yards of the shore. 
The exportation of timber and cord wood from said 
county to New York city, is highly recommended as a 
means of considerable speculation. Address ‘‘R. Y. S.” 
or “B. A. C.”, Nuttsville, Lancaster county, Va. 





MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 


The subscriber has on hand, ready for sale, a supply 
of his Cytinpricat Straw Cutters, a machine he be- 
lieves to be superior to any other in the world for that 
purpose. Brown’s Verticat Woot Spinner, a very 
usetul and simple machine for private family use, per- 
haps not equalled by any other. A full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Patent PLoveus; the superiority of these 
over all other ploughs is so generally known, that to 
speak of their merit is unnecessary. A general assort- 
ment of highly improved Barshare Ploughs; Corn and 
Tobacco Cultivators; Patent Corn Shellers; Wheat 
Fans, warranted equal to any in the the state of their 
size; Harrows; Doubje and Single Swingle Trees; Sho- 
vel and substratum Ploughs; superior Caststeel Axes; 
Mattocks; Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil 
Stones and Points, and Heels, of all sizes for Davis’ 
Patent Ploughs, always on hand. Blacksmith work and 





The subscriber intends keeping no article for sale in 
his line, but such as will give satisfaction to his cys- 
tomers. 

Orders received for Fruit Trees from Gray’s Nurse. 
ry. All orders received by mail (post paid,) will re. 


ceive due attention. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Prait-st., opposite Marriott & Warfield’s hotel, 
N. B. Tough White Oak Butts, six feet long, and 
not less than eight inches diameter at the small end 
large size quartered, will be received for work. ‘ 
P.S. Agents for J. S. Eastman, where gentlemen can 
leave their orders. 
Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J.C. & C. Burckmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 
J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents, 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 3.00 a 8.09 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.004 4.00—good red span. 
gled, 4.00 a 7.00—yellow, 4.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.09 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rappahannock 2.75 g 
3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $5.00 a 9.00—superfine 
Howard-st. 7.25 4 7.75; city mills, 7.00@ 7.25; Susque. 
hanna, 7.00 a7.25—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.75—Graim, best 
red wheat, 1.50 a 1.60—best white wheat, 1.60 ¢ 1.75~ 
ord’y to good, 1.30 a 1.50--Corn, old, .46 a .47—new 
corn, .43 a .45—in ear, bb]. 2.00 a 2.25—Rve, bush. .504 
.55—Oarts .30 a .32—Beans .75 a 1.25—Peas .45 a .55— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timortny, 1.75 a 2.25—Oncy- 
arp Grass, 1.75 a 2,50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne$%j 
a .50 lb.—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLAxsEED, .75 a .80—Cor. 
Ton, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .10a.1] 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina,.10 a4 .11—G 
gia,.9 a.104—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist proof, .25—bbls. .26 
a .264—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb. .15 a. 16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .254 
-30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bb]. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2; 2.25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 3, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 











Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.374 a 3.50—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
4.50. 


There was an advance in Flour and Grain yesterday, 
in consequence of advices from Liverpool up to the 2d 
of November; at present the market is very unstea- 
dy, but it is expected there will be a greater advance, if 
the last reports are corroborated. 
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gl AGRIGYLTURE. 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
VETERINARY.OPERATIONS. 


The generalpractices to be here enumerated are 
chiefly the treftment of wounds, the application of 
fomentations, setons, blisters, clysters, and phy- 
sicking; and the operations of castrating, nicking, 
bleeding, &c. ‘ 

Treatment of Wounds. 

A wound mygt be treated in some measure at- 
cording to t of the horse’s body in which it 
happens; but. there are some principles to be ob- 
served alike in’all horse sufgery. There are like- 








wise a few, With; aethey differ from the princi-|’ 


les of human“surgery, s be first noticed, and 

which should guide the practice of those who might 
be misled by analogyihe wounds of horses, how- 
ever carefully brought together and confined in 
their situation, as well as shét out from the stimu- 
jus of the external air, are seldom disposed to unite 
at once, or, as it is.gatled in sntgioel labiaetals by 
the first intention. is always, therefore, necessa- 
ry to expect the suppurative process: but as the 
- adhesive inflammation does now and then occur, 
.- -weshould never wash with water or other liquids 
4 ."*- ‘@ mere laceration, if’ no foreign matter, as dirt, &e. 
‘he suspected to be Jodged within it, still Jess should 
S., we stuff it with candle or tents of any kind. On 
* the contrary, it should be carefully and smoothly 
id wdecaght together, and simply bound up in its own 

blood; and if it do not wholly unite at once, and 

the first intention, perhaps some portion of it 

may; and, at all events, its future progress will be 

i ., jnore natural, and the disfiguration less than when 
‘ov gtiffed. with tents, tow, &c., or irritated with heat- 
ing ils or-spirits. When an extensively lacetated 
“Wound takes: place, it is common, and it is often 
“necessary to insert sutures, or stitches, into the lips 
* of the wound:- and here we have to notice another 
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considerable ‘variation from the principles of human 
inflammation, which is, that these stitches in the 
‘ horse, ox, and dog, soon ulcerate out, seldom re- 
q maining longer than the third or fourth day at far- 
25 thest. It therefore is the more necessary to be 
25 careful, that by perfect rest, and the appropriation 
1.00 of good bandages, we secure the wound from dis- 
ra tortion, In this we may be assisted by strips of 
a sticking plaster, made with diachylon and pitch: but 
- these strips should be guarded from touching the 
7 wound itself by means of lint or tow first put over 
lay, -it. When, in addition to laceration in a wound, 
2 2d there is a destruction of substance, then the cau- 
tea- tion of washing will not apply, as it will be neces- 
e, if sary to bathe with some warming spirit, as tincture 
. oO myrrh, tincture of aloes, or friars’ balsam, to as- 
oR sist in restoring the life of the part, and in prevent- 
ing mortification. Bleeding must be stopped by 
Lou- ressure and astringents, as powdered alum: when 
Cul- it is very considerable, the vessel from whence the 
t H. blood comes must be taken up. When great inflam- 
Indi- nation follows wounds or bruises, counteract it by 
: el bleeding, a cooling temperature, opening medicines, 
xi and continual fomentation to the part itself. 
nqui- Balls and Drinks. 
ae Mode of giving a ball. Back the horse in his stall, 
is. and being elevated ona stool, (not a bucket turned 
r, or | upside down,) gently draw the tongue a little out 
dina- | of the mouth, so as to preventtits rising to resist the 
. Ma- passage of the hand: the tongyg should however 
yunty, not be laid hold of alone, but it should be held firm- 
News py the fingers of the left hand against the jaw. 
nt. he ball previously oiled, being taken into the right 
— hand, which should be squeezed .into as narrow a 
m, for shape as possible, must be passed up close’ to the 
ad roof of the mouth, and the ball placed on the root 
: t 


of the tongue, when both hands being withdrawn, 
it will readily pass down. ‘This mode is much pre- 
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ferable, when a person is at all handy, to using a 
balling iron. At Long’s, veterinary surgeons’ in- 
strument maker, is sold a clever machine for this 
purpose. 

Mode of giving a drink. Exactly the same pro- 
cess is pursued, except that a horn holding the li- 
quid matter is forced up the mouth; the passage 
being raised beyond the level line, the liquid is 
poured out from the larger end of the horn, and 
when the tongue is loosened it is swallowed. Clark, 


~| however, ingeniously proposes to substitute the 


smaller end of the horn, the larger heing closed, by 
which, he says, the horn can be forced up the mouth 
between the teeth;and poured farther back so as-to 


race 2 - . . cae 
ure its not returnin pees: 






Fomentation: 
Fomentations are .werye 
of various herbs, ag) 
wort, wormwooad, bayae 
virtue is to be found im 
unioad the vessels: but 
be too considerable, except 
is within, as in inflamed bowels. <t 
to stimalate the skin, and cannot foment 
but when we do it at once to an infla : 
ought not to be more than of blood heatj anc 
should be continued long, and whén removed the 
part should be dried or covered, or cold may be 
taken, and the inflammation increased instead of 
diminished 4nodyne fomentations are made of 
poppy heads, and of tobacco, and are frequently of 
great use. 

The method of applying fomentations is conve- 
niently done by means of two large woollen cloths 
wrung out of the heated liquors; as one is cooling 
the a should be ready to be applied. © 

Poultices act in the same way as fomentations in 
allaying irritation and inflammation; but are in 
some respects inore convenient, because they act 
continually, Itis an error to suppose that poul- 
tices, to be beneficial, should be very hot: however 
hot they may be applied, they soon become of the 
temperature of the surrounding , 
tices are applied to the extremities,a stocking, as 
has been before stated, is a convenient method of 
application. When it is drawn over the leg and 
bound around the lower part of the hoof, or of the 
pastern, or otherwise, the matter of the poultice 
may be put within, and it may be then kept*in its 
situation, if high up on the extremity, by means of 
tape fastened to one part of it, and passed over the 
withers or back to the other side, and again fasten- 
ed to the stocking. In this way, also, loose ban- 
dages may be retained from slipping down. Cold 
poultices are often useful in the inflammations aris- 
ing from strains, &c. In these cases bran and gou- 
lard water form a convenient medium: but when 
the poultice is necessarily hot, a little linseed meal 
added to the bran will render it adhesive, and give 
it consistence. It is a very necessary caution in 
this, as in every instance where bandages are want- 
ed around the extremities, to have them broad, and 
only so tight as to secure the matters contained, as 
in a poultice, or as in common bandaging. It is 
often su ed that “as strong as a horse,” denotes 
that nothing can be too strong for him, nor any 
means too violent to hurt him. The horse, on the 
contrary, is one of the most tender animals alive; 
and a string tied very tight round the leg would oc- 
casion, first, a falling off of the hoof, next a morti- 
fication of the rest of the limb, and lastly the death 
of the animal; aifd all this as certainly as though 
he were shot with a bullet through the head. 


Setons and Rowels. 

Setons are often useful in keeping up a drain to 
draw what are termed humours from parts; or by 
their irrifations on one part, they lessen the inflam- 
mation in another part not very remote, as when 
applied in the cheek for ophthalmia or inflamed 





; or thread, or piece of tape: but in professional far- 
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eyes. They also in the same way lessen old swellings, 
by eseidag absorption. Another useful actionthey 
have, is to make a dependent or convenient orifice 
for the escape of lodged matter: thus a seton pass- 
ed from the upper part of the opening of pole-evil, 
through the upper part of the integuments of the 
neck, as low as the sinuses run, will often effecta 
cure without. farther application. ‘I'he same with 
fistulous withers, which sometimes’ run under the : 
shoulder blade, and ‘appear at the arm: point; in 
which cages a blunt seton needle, of sufficient length 
to -he passed’ down to that point, and to be then cut 
down upon, will form the only efficient mode of 
treatment. Setons may be passed in domestic far- 
a common packing needle and a skein 



















are made by a proper needle armed with “a 
or lamp cotton, or skeins of thread or silk . 
over with digestive ointiment.. When the 
ston needle is removed, the ends of the tape shoul 
p joined together, or otherwise knotted, to prevent ; 
tm from coming out... ‘ : ‘ 
ls, in their inte , act as setons, and asir- 
ing a larger surface, 80 when a general drain ts 
id, they act. better; as in grease, &e: but 
en their action is confined to a part only, setons 
are More convenient. Any person may apply a 
rowel, by making an incision in the loose skin about 
an inch, separating with the finger its adherences 
around, and then inserting in the opening a piece 
of round leather with a hole in the middle, smear- 
ed with a blistering ointment. ‘Then plug the open- 
ing with tow, and in three days, when the soppu- 
ration has begun, remove it. ‘The rowel Jeather is 
afterwards to be daily moved and cleaned. 


Blistering and Firing...’ 

Blistering answers the same purposes as setons, 
and is practised by first cutting or shaving the hair 
from the part, when the blistering ointment should 
be well rubbed in for ten minutes, or a quarter of 
an hour. Some of the ointment, after t bbia, 
may be smeared over the party 0 of *t 
horse should now be tied up to prevent his gn 
oF licking. If a-neck cradle be at hand 
for safety be put on; in which cate 
be let down the third day. 

A neck er for blistered 
nient for otheRoccasions also, w : 
be kept ff icking or bitinggmer parts; o1 ; 
keep ony parts from being bed against the «3 
head. It Sof very simple constriction, and may. : F. 
be made “Bysa dozen pieces of wood of aboyhan’ 
inch and half diameter, as old broom ha 












These bofed at each end admit’a rope to be passed . 
throughgiand as each. is p on, a knot may 
tied to (%& upper part of 


ieces of the crad 
two inclies apart; and th “chigh form the 
part, four inches: by wh s the nt u 
fitted by the cradle when i 
will be prevénted from bendi 
gnaw parts to be protected. Whe 
of the legs, particularly. of the bind 
tering, it is necessary to bear in mind 
full horses, particularly in autumn, greag@ey 
apt to follow blistering; and almost certaitig a 
back of the heels below the fetlock be blisiénede 
First, therefore, smear this part over with ti 
over’ afterwards avoid touching it -with! 
ointment: After blistering in summer, the horgeis* 
often turned.out before the blistered parts are quite 
sound; in this case guard them from fii “—— 
kind of covering, or they _ become fiy- : 
and likewise the fourth on fu iy. rub into the 
blistered partsome oil or lard, rgyent the skin 
— cracking. 24 : : en a 

weating or liquid are only more gen 

stimulants, which are daily applied to produce the 
same effects on a diseased part without i 





the hair. Of course ity is expected, - 
as the action is vopetial hey or often more Rg 
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Pte to fall to piecedyas it is termed, 
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ficial even ‘than blistering itself: as in old strains 
and stiffnesses. 

Firing, as requiring the assistance of an expe- 
rienced practitioner, we shall not describe; it will 
be only necessary to point out that it is a more ac- 
tive mode of blistering, and that it acts very pow- 
erfally as a stimulant, not only while its effects last 
as blisters «lo, but also after its escharotic effect is 
over, by its pressure; and in this way it is that it 
operates so favourably in bony exostosis, as splints 
and spavins; and in this way it is so useful in old 
ligamentary weaknesses; because by lessening the 
dilatability of the skin, it becomes a continual ban- 
dage to the part. 


Clystering and Physicking. 


Clystering should always be preceded by back- 
raking, which consists in oiling one band and arm, 
and passing them up the fundament, and by that 
“Ykeans to remove all the dung balls that can be 
reached. The large pewter syringe for clystering, 
is neither a useful nor safe machine. A much bet- 
ter consists in a turned bg pipe, to which may be 
attached a large pig or ox bladder, by which four 
or five quarts of liquid can be administered at one 
time. ‘The pipe should be previously oiled, by which 
means it — more easily: the liquor should then 
be steadily pressed up; and when the pipe is re- 
moved, the tail should be held down over the fun- 
dament a little, to prevent the return of the clyster. 
In some cases of a spasmodic nature, as gripes and 
locked jaw, great force is made by the bowels to 
return the clyster, and nothing but continued pres- 
sure over the fundament can enable it to be retain- 
ed. Clysters not only act in relaxing the bowels, 
but they may be used as means of nutriment when 
it cannot be taken by the mouth; as in locked jaw, 
wounds of the mouth, throat, &c. &c. In locked 
jaw, it was observed by Gibson, that he kept a 
orse alive many days by clysters alone: and by 
clysters also, many medicines may be given more 
conveniently than by the mouth. 

Physicking of herses. 1 is equally an error to re~ 
frain altogether from giving horses physic, as it is 
to give it.on every occasion, as some do. Neither 
is it necessary for horses to be bled and physicked 
every spring.and autumn, if they be in perfect 


health, and s0, as at this timeithey are gene- 
rally Weak 
their coats. 


nt from the change. going on in 
is it always necessary to give 

horses physic when they come f-om gras$or a straw 

“yard; provided the change from the one state to 
tigPother be very moderately brought about. But 

on sucha removal, it certainly expedites all the 

enomena of condition, and such eds aljers less 










rwards, 
various morbid states*physic is particularly use- 
filfies in worms, hide-b@and, from too full a habit, 
&e: &&% It is not-advisable to physic horses in 
either very coldj@® very warm weather. Strong 
physic is always hurtful: all that physic can do is 
as well opegated by a mild as by a strong dose, with 
in fidite f° hazard. No horse should be physick- 

owels have not been previously prepared 
g for two days at least before. By these 
né the physic will work kindly, and a moderate 
tity only is requisite. Most of the articles put 


barb either. Aloes are the only proper drug to be 
depended on for this purpose, and of all the varie- 
ties of aloes, the socotorine and Cape are the best: 
Barhadoes aloes amg also not improper, but are 
thought more rough® than the socdtprine. Blaine 
ives the following as the process, 
°f Physicking process The horse having fasted an 
bour or two in the morning from food, but having 
had his water as usual, give him his purge, and (wo 
hours after offer him alittle chilled, but not warm 
water, as is often done, by which horses are dis- 


at re . the purging balls for horses, to assist the aloes, 
* : ane i « h nor hu- 
‘4a \ ~aF® useless. Jalap will not purge a horse, r 


*. 


gusted from taking any: it may be here remarked 
that in this particular much error is frequently com- 
mitted. Many horses will drink water with the 
chill taken*off, provided it be perfectly clean, and 
do not smell of smoke from the fire, kettle, or sauce- 
pan: but few, very few, will drink warm or hot wa- 
ter; and still fewer, if it be in the least degree greasy 
or smoky. After the ball has been given two hours, 
a warm bran mash may be offered, and a very little 
hay. He should have walking exercise as usual, 
moderately clothed: and altogether he should be 
kept rather more warm than usual. At noon mash 
again, and give a little hay, which should be re- 
peated at night, giving him at intervals chilled wa- 
ter. On the following morning the physic may be 
expected to work; which, if it do briskly, keep the 
horse quiete*but should it not move his bowels, or 
only*¥elax them, walk him quietly balf an hour, 
which will probably have the desired effect. Con- 
ptinué to give mashes and warm water, repeating 

every two or three hours to support him.— 
When physic.gripes a horse, give him a clyster of 
warm water, and fiand rub the belly as well as walk 
him out. If the griping prove severe, give him four 
ounces of gin in half a pint of sound ale, which 
will soon relieve him. On the next day the physic 
will probably set, but should it continue to work him 
severely, pour down some boiled starch; and if this 
fail,turn to the directions under diarrhea. The 
horse should return to his usual habits of full feed- 
ing, and full exercise, by degrees; and if more than 
one dose be to be given, a week should intervene. 
It is often requisite to make the second and third 
doses rather stronger than the first. A very mild 
dose of physic is likewise often given to horses while 
at grass in very watm weather, and without any in- 
jury. When worms, or skin foulness are present, 
and mercurial physic is deemed necessary, it is 
better to give two drachms of calomel in a mash 
the previous night, than to put it into the purging 


ball 
Castration, Nicking, Docking, §c. 

The operations of castration, docking, nicking, and 
that of cropping, (which is now seldom practised,) 
all require the assistance of a veterinary surgeon; 
and it is only pay to remark of them, that the 
after treatment musi be the same as in all other 
wounds. ‘To avoid irritation, to preserve a cool 
temperature and a moderate diet; and if active fe- 
brile symptoms make their appearance, to obviate 
them by bleeding, &c. &c- It likewise is proper to 
direct the attention of the agriculturist who attends 
to these matters himself, that the moment the wound 
following any of these operations looks otherwise 
than healthy, locked jaw is to be feared, and no 
time should be lost in seeking the best assistance 
that can be obtained. 

Bleeding. 

Bleeding is a very common, and to the horse a 
very important operation, because his inflammatory 
diseases, on account of the great strength of his ar- 
terial system, run to a fatal termination very soon, 
and can only be checked in the rapidity of their 
progress, by abstracting blood, which diminishes 
the momentum of circulation. Bleeding is more 
particularly important in the inflammatory diseases 
of the horse; because we cannot, as in the buman, 
lower the circulation by readily nauseating the sto- 
mach. Bleeding also lessens irritation, particularly 
in the young and plethoric, or those of full habit: 
hence we bleed in spasms of the bowels, in locked 
jaw, &e., with good effect. Bleeding is general or 
topical. General, as from the neck, when we mean 
to lessen the general momentum. Topical, when 
we bleed from a particular part, as the eye, the 
plate vein, the toe, &c. Most expert practition- 
ers use a large lancet to bleed with; and when 
the habit of using it is acquired, it is by far the 












best instrument, particularly for superficial veins, 





where a blow might caFry’the*fleam throuvh the 
vessel. In common handitMthe fleam, as the’ moat 
general instrument, is best adapted to the usual 
cases requiring the agriculturist’s notice. Care 
should, however, be taken not to strike it with ve- 
hemence; and the hair being first wetted and smooth. 
ed down, it should be pressed cl between the 
hairs, so that its progress may not be impeded by 
them. A ligature should be first passed round the 
neck, and a hand held over the eye, unless the ope- 
rator be very expert, when the use of the fingers 
will dispense with the ligature. The quantity of 
blood taken is usually too small. _inflammator 
diseases, a large horse, particularly in the early 
stage of a complaint,twill bear to lose eight or ten 
quarts: and half the quantity may be taken away 
two or three times afterwards, if the violence of 
the symptoms seem” fo require it; and the blood 
should be drawn in a large, stréfth to do all the 
good it is capable of. After the bleeding is finish- 
ed, introduce a sharpepin, and avoid drawing the 
skin away from the vein while pinning, which lets 
the blood escape between the,yein and skin: wrap 
round a piece of tow or hemp, and next day re- 
move the pin, which might otherwise inflame the 
neck. In drawing blood, let it always be measured: 
letting it fall on the ground prevents the ascertain- 
ing the quantity; it also prevents any observation 
on the state of the blood, which, if it forms itself 
into a cup-like cavity on its surface, and exhibit a 
tough yellow crust over this cavity, it betokens an 
inflammatory state of the body that will require 
further bleedings, unless the weakness forbid. Af 
ter the bleeding, it now and then happens, from 
rusty lancets, too violent a stroke with the blood 
stick, or from drawing away the skin too much 
while pinning up, that the orifice inflames and har- 
dens, and ichor is seen to ooze out between its 
edges. Immediately this is discovered, recoursé 
must be had to an able veterinary surgeon, or 
horse will lose the vein, and perhaps his life. 





FLORIDA. 


Its Adaptation, even on its Vorthern Boundary, to the 
Production of Sugar. 

Dear Sir: Washington, Dec. 12th, 1828. _ 
I send you an extract from a letter just received 

from Z. Kingsley, Esq. a planter on the St. Mary's 

river, which you know is the Northern boundary of 

Florida. As some reports have recently been made 

unfavourable to Florida, in regard to its adaptation 

to sugar planting, I beg you to publish in your use 

ful journal this plain statemént of a practical planter. | 

Iam your most ob’nt servant, 
J. S. Sxinner, Esq. JOS. M. WHITE. 


White Oak, St. Mary’s, 25th Nov. 1828. 
Hon. Jos. M. Wuire, 

Dear Sir: [ am now here amusing myself with 
the practical success of my sugar boiling, which ex- 
ceeds my expectations, both in quantity and quality. 
| have seen no New Orleans sugar equal to it: the 
juice from cane cut near the top rises to 114° 
Baume, produced on rice swamp land, below the 
level of high tide water mark; the pine land su- 
gar juice rises to 13°. I find I can do nothing with- 
out a steam engine; my ox power will only grind 
one acre per day, amounting to about 14 bhds. be- 
sides molasses, upoa which article I trust the new 
tariff duty will cgqntinue firm. If you can only suc- 
ceed in obtaining’ a competent engineer, who will 
do his duty in having our inland navigation perma- 
nently deepened, the value of many of our lands 
will soon rise beyond the value of the sugar lands 
about New Orleans. 

We have had no frost yet. If the weather con- 
tinues I shall make sixty bhds. of sugar, besides mo- 
lasses, from less than fifty acres. My rice turned 
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out well, and hit the market. Cotton still dull. Your 
olive plants have not been forgotten, being now in 
@ fair way, only waiting for conveyance. 

[It would seem by the following that it is no 
Jonger a matter of speculation and experiment, but 
of fact and experience, that Florida will produce 
the sugar cane as abundantly as any part of this 
continent. It is allowed that it will ripen higher, 
and the juice granulate better than that of Louisi- 
ana. } 

(From the Tallahassee Floridian.) 


SUGAR CANE. 


We have now in our office ten stalks of sugar 
cane, raised on the plantation of Dr. Weedon, the 
produce of a single joint, weighing fifty and a half 
pounds. ‘There were originally fifteen stalks in the 
cluster. One had been previously cut, and four 
were left standing on account of their not being 
sufficiently matured. The weight of the whole, if 
Jeft standing till December, would not have been Jess 
than 75 pounds. 

The average number of joints in the ten stalks 
we have in our possession is twelve, though one has 
fourteen and another fifteen. What renders this 
more remarkable, is, that it was raised on land of a 
quality heretofore thought of little or no value. 

Capt. Thos. Brown, residing twelve miles from 
this place, has also tried the experiment of raising 
cane on sandy land, and we are told that it is not 
surpassed, either in quality or luxuriance of growth 
by any in the country. 

We think the present crop of cane sufficient to 
satisfy the most doubtful and timid of the capability 
of our Florida lands to produce, in abundance, the 
valuable staples of this climate. 

We are happy to state also, that, from actual ex- 
periments, made by two enterprising individuals in 
this vicinity, our marshes or ponds, which have 
been objects of such ferror to some of our visiters, 
bid fair to become the most valuable lands in the 
territory. 

The testy gentleman frem the north, who was so 
much dissatisfied with our country, because Dame 
nature had neglected to bridge our rivers, causeway 
our marshes, &c. it is hoped will find leisure to pay 
us another visit. He will probably find reason to re- 
tract much that he said about us and our country 
on his return to the ‘source of wisdom and im- 
provement,” particularly the story of the sand flies 
and moschetoes, and of the forty bushels of frogs pro- 
duced on a single acre, with alligators enough to 
fence it. 

We assure him that they are becoming quite 
scarce in this section of country, particularly the 
latter animals; so much so, that it is a rare occur- 
rence that any of us are actually devoured by them. 

As to the orange and citron groves that he ex- 
pected to find here, time and industry will soon give 
them a real existence; but emigrants who wait till 
then, must remember to bring their purses well 
stored with cash. 





The most flattering accounts of the success of 

our planters, in the cultivation of this valuable sta- 
le, continue to be received. ‘The most timid no 

jonger doubt the capability of our soil of almost 
any quality to produce cane equal if not superior to 
the best Mississippi bottoms. 

The greater mildness of our climate, which must 
be obvious to all who have paid the least attention 
to physical geography, gives us great advantage 
over Louisiana, exposed, as it is, to the bleak winds 
from the western prairies, and subject to the chil- 
ling effects of the immense volumes of cold water 
discharged by the Mississippi till late in Jone, which 
on a moderate calculation retard vegetation two 
weeks later than with us. 

It is a well known fact, that the frosts which oc- 
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cur on this coast, are generally produced by the 
chymical action of the dry north winds upon the 
low grounds of the south. ‘Those districts, abound- 
ing in ponds and marshes, are consequently the 
most exposed to spring and autumnal frosts. Mid- 
dle Florida, from its local situation, would therefore 
be expected to suffer less than any portion of the 
Union in the same latitude. In this experience and 
theory agree remarkably, as appears by the almost 
perennial verdure of our country. 

We are happy to have it in our power to give 
from an authentic source, an account of the suc- 
cessful cultivation of cane, as it not only goes to 
confirm what we have heretofore said.on this sub- 
ject, but holds out anticipations of the future growth 
and prosperity of Florida, more flattering than the 
most sanguine have heretofore dared to make. 





COMMUNICATED, 


From an acre of land I have made 1800 Ibs, of 
sugar. The grain is large, and its colour is a bright 
copper. Only eight joints of a cane were used, 
four being left for seed on every stalk. Indeed if 
all the cane, fit for sugar, had been manufactured, 
the quantity would have been increased one half, as 
one-third at least of the matured cane was reserved. 
One half of 1800 to be added, makes 2700, equal 
to two hogsheads and 700+ibs. of sugar from an 
acre. 

The cane was planted 4% feet apart, in conse- 
quence of being planted between cotton rows of 
that distance. If it had been planted three feet, 
the proper distance, one third more sugar would 
have been made, which added to 2700= 3600. All 
planters agree that from 20 to 25 per cent. at least, 
is lost by the common wood-mill, in which my cane 
was ground, instead of the iron mill, which being 
added, makes from 4200 to 4500 Ibs; that might 
have been produced, under the above mentioned 
circumstances from an acre. 

This land was an Indian field, the site of old Tal- 
lahassee, and, from the appearance of the live oak 
stumps which are alone to be seen, it must have 
been in cultivation fifty or sixty years; and this is 
the fourth and best crop taken from it in as many 
successive years without manure, viz. one of corn, 
one Sea-Island cotton, and two of cane. From these 
facts there can be no question of the durability of 
our soil. J. P. DUVAL. 

N. B.—I had but one boiler, containing about 
100 gallons,and in this alone I was able to make 
two barrels of sugar in 24 hours. With four boil- 
ers more of the same capacity, 3 hogsheads might 
have been made in that time, as my mill, worth $50, 
furnishes 100 gallons per hour. The expense of 
the boilers will not exceed $350, consequently the 
whole establishment for manufacturing three hogs- 
heads of sugar every 24 hours, can be had for $400: 

‘The process of manufacturing sugar is not at all 
difficult. ‘Though I never saw a pound of sugar 
made in my life, | was completely successful, and 
believe that any one of my negroes is now able to 
make it of the best quality. 

I intend to plant next season 85 acres of cane, 
which with my rattoon will give me 100 acres of 
cane to manufacture. J. P.D. 





THE ABP ESCEES Pores OF MOS- 
ow. 


The Agricultural Society of Moscow, over which 
Prince Gairzin ‘presides, and to which the late 
Emperor Alexander, soon after the conflagration of 
the capital, gave a considerable grant of land near 
Moscow, fur the purpose of establishing a public 
farm, is said in the European journals to be going’ 
on very prosperously. It has already in_its schvol 
upwards of eighty pupils, from. various parts of 

r 


nN 
nal of its proceedings has been so much in de 5 
that it has been found necessary to reprint the vo- ' 
lumes of the two first years. 





FAT OX, 
A noble fat ox, raised in Worcester, Mass. by 
Governor Lincoln, came down the canal last week, 
and was sold at auction for seventy-one dollars.— 
The ox is to be exhibited on our shambles this day 
for sale. The finest roasting piece has, by order of 
Gov. Lincoln, beea reserved-for the Governor of 


this state. [ Prov. Jour. 
EF 
HORTICULTURE. 





(From the New York Farmer.) 


NEW-ZEALAND SPINAGE. 

On the New-Zealand Spinage—hy Micuasr Frov. 
Addressed to the President of the Wew York Hor- 
ticultural Society. Read Nov. 28, 1827, 

Sir,—I beg leave to present to the society, to be 
distributed among the members, fifty papers of the 
New-Zealand Spinage seed, Tetragonia expansa.— 
As the plant appears to be very hardy, it may be ~ 
sown in the month of April, on a bed of good rich 
mould, two seeds in a hill, and each hill at the dis- 
tance of from two to three feet; the latter is proba- 
bly the best method, as it will spread, and soon fill 
the bed at that distance, and. the leaves will be fit 
to gather for use during the whole summer, and 
until very late in the fall, a slight frost not mate- 
rially injuring it. As it is very productive and 
much esteemed, it will no doubt be soon introduced 
into every garden. ‘The seed was received last 
spring from France, by Doct. Hosack, President of 
the Society, and presented by him for distribution 
among the members. ‘I'he package'l received con- 
tained but two seeds, from the produce of which, I 
might have cut many messes. It also seems to 
stand the dry hot weather very well, and is in great 
perfection when vegetables are scarce, which is the 
case during the month of Pay Perhaps the 
esculent vegetable needs very little recommenda- 
tion, after the very high encomiums bestowed on it 
in the transactions of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety; but we may also give our opinion. Its 
ductiveness I fully assent to, a mess of the 
greens was presented to the i ting committee, 
who, last fall had it cooked, and found it to. be very 
fine eating, and superior to the common spinage in 
every respect. It was more mildly flavoured, not 
having that rank taste of the common spinagejand 
as the leaf has a firmer and: thicker consistency, 
does not shrink away so much; it has risen se much 
in the public estimation in Europe, that a 
culture has been adopted to have it for use 
out the year, which may be done, and without any 
very extraordinary exertion. , I would therefore beg 
leave to recommend the following mode of culture, 
to such as may think it worth -while to have it in 
continual supply. I apprehend it would be necessa- 
ry to have it in three crops; the first crop about the 
middle or latter end of February. ats 

It is common with gardeners to make 
for raising early York and other cabbage and let- 
tuce. “When these beds are made, a few sit 
size pots may-be filled with good mould, 
two seeds might be planted in each pot, and'the 
pot plunged in the frame, which would require no 
other treatment but such as is given to the young 
cabbage and lettuce plants; and about the'same 
time that the cabbage plants are fit to plant out, 
say the middle or latter end of April, the 
nia plants would also be fit to plant out, se a 
warm and sheltered border, well each 
should be turned out with the. ball of earth entire, 
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best to cover each hill with a bell glass during cold 
weather and frosty nights, until they are well esta- 
blished, and the danger of frost is over; they wil! 
then take care of themselves, with the ordinary 
cultivation and keeping down the weeds. ‘I'he se- 
cond crop may be sowed the latter end of April or 
beginning of May, and treated as before. 

The third crop may be sown the last week in 
Angust or first week in September, in a sheltered 
place, and where the plants could be protected with 
common frames, the glasses of which should be put 
on at the appearance of frosty weather, and during 
the winter well covered with mats or straw. The 
plants of this sowing ought to be much thicker; a 
foot apart from plant to plant, would be most eligi- 
ble, the object being to have an abundant supply 
in as small a compass as possible; they would not 
grow very much in the winter, By this mode of 
culture, which, if adopted, is not very difficult, a 
supply, | apprehend, would be kept up during the 
whole year. I need not inform the practical gar- 
dener, that in very severe weather it might be ne- 
cessary to have a good lining of hot stable dung 
kept around the frame, and adding fresh, when ne- 
cessary; although it may turn out to be much har- 
dier than we are aware of, yet practice in its culti- 
vation can only determine this, it being rather a 
stranger with us at present. 

As | feel pretty confident it will be found to rise 
in our estimation with acquaintance, and prove a 
valuable addition to the stock of culinary vegeta- 
bles of our markets, I therefore feel a pleasure in 
bringing it forward to the notice of the society. 

I beg leave to apologize for being thus particular 
in treating of its mode of culture, knowing as I well 
do, that the New York Horticultural Society con- 
tains among its members, men of the first respecta- 
bility and skill in horticulture. My intrusion of 
these remarks might be thought to be superfluous; 
but some of its members may think it useful, and if 
any thing I advance might tend to the promotion 
of horticulture generally, or the public good in 
particular, I shall be much gratified. 

With sentiments of esteem and respect, 

I remain, sir, your obed’t serv’t, 
MICHAEL FLOY. 
‘David Hosack, M. D. President of } 
the New York Hort. Society. ) 


Note by the Editor of the Souihern Agriculturist. 

The New-Zealand Spinage is certainly a great 
addition to our list of culinary vegetables. We 
have here given the method of cultivation recom- 
mended in New York. Having it under cultiva- 
tion two seasons, we are enabled to speak of it from 
our own observation, and we certainly concur in 
the encomiums bestowed on it. In a subsequent 
number, and in time for those to benefit by it, who 
may wish to cultivate it, we will give our experience 
on the subject. 





(From the New York Evening Post.) 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


We are glad to observe that these useful institu- 
tions are multiplying over the country, and that now 
the political storm is over, the activity and zeal of 
our citizens are turned to the improvement of hus- 
bandry. A meeting of gentlemen from the several 
counties of Onandaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Tompkins, 
Ontario, Wayne, Yates, Monroe, Livingston, and 
Genessee, has lately been held at Geneva, for the 
purpose of forming a “Doinestic Horticultural So- 
ciety for the Western part of the State of New 
York.” The vice-presidents and committee of ma- 
nagers are selected, one from each of these coun- 
ties. Myron Holly delivered a discourse, previous 
to the organization of the society, which will be 
published. ‘The officers of the society have been 
chosen from among gentlemen of the highest re- 











spectability in that part of the state. The Geneva 
Gazette, speaking of the institution, says— 

“The countenance which this society has re- 
ceived in its origin, from men of acknowledged ac- 
quirements and of extensive influence, gives an ear- 
nest of success, cheering to its projectors, and 
which promises lasting benefits to this section of 
our state. A project, so honourable in its charac- 
ter, so laudable in its object, and so auspicious in 
its commencement, cannot fail of final and com- 
plete success.” 





THE MULBERRY. 
Extract to the Editor, dated Maine, Nov. 28, 1828, 


In J. B’s communication on forest trees, in your 
last, he says, speaking of mulberries, “I have hun- 
dreds, the seeds of which were sown in the spring 
of 1806.” Does he mean 1806? If so, they area 
long time in growing to the size suitable for a 
hedge. I had an idea of planting some for that 
purpose, but if they are so long acquiring a proper 
height, I shall plant something else. 





KEEPING APPLES. 


When there is a frost, all that you have to do is 
to keep the apples in a state of total darkness, until 
some days after a complete thaw has come. In 
America they are frequently frozen as hard as 
stones; if they thaw in the light, they rot; but if 
they thaw in darkness, they not only do not rot, 
but lose very little of their original flavour. This 
may be new to the English reader; but he may de- 
pend upon it that the statement is correct. 

[Cobbett’s English Gardener. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





($s The last Report of the Postmaster Gene- 
RAL, like those which have preceded it from the 
same pen, is remarkable for its brevity and compre- 
hensiveness. In a few short paragraphs, he ex- 
plains clearly the state of his department, whose 
operations spread over a twentieth part of the earth, 
affording to the correspondence of twelve millions 
of people, the utmost expedition and security. To 
superintend, from a central point, more than ten 
millions of miles of transportation, and more than 
twenty thousand agents; and to have the whole sys- 
tem so nicely adjusted, as to preserve the regularity 
without diminishing the velocity of its motions, re- 
quires, not merely uncommon ability to endure la- 
bour, but extraordinary endowments and capacity 
for business; whereof a knowledge of mankind to 
select efficient agents, and energy in the enforce- 
ment of their duties, are not the least important. 

Inertness and incapacity at the head of the Post 
Office department, would now be grievously felt 
through every ramification of society. For its pre- 
sent administration, as for good health, we ought 
to be grateful every day, nor wait to be reminded 
of its value until threatened with its loss.] 


REPORT OF THE POST MASTERGENERAL. 
Post Office Department, 11th Nov. 1828. 

The Post Master General has the honour to sub- 

mit to the President of the United States the fol- 

lowing statement, shewing the gradual increase and 
present condition of the Post Office Department. 


Miles of 

There were Post Offices. Revenue. Posl Roads. 
In 1792 195 $67,444 5,642 
1797 554 213,998 16,180 
1802 * 2114 $27,045 25,315 
1807 1848 478,763 $3,755 

1812 2610 649,208 39,378 

1817 $459 1,002,973 52,089 

18238 e’g July 1, 4498 1,114,344 82,763 

1828 7651 1,598,134 114,536 








The above exhibit shows an augmentation of an- 
nual revenue within five years, ending Ist July, 
1828, of $483,790, a sum exceeding by $18,654a 
similar increase for eleven years preceding 1893, 
and falling short only $165,418, of being equal to 
the total revenue of the Department in 1812. 

Within the same time there have been established 
3,153 additional post offices; being a greater num- 
ber than was in operation in the United States in 
the year 1815. 

From the most accurate calculation that can be 
made for the year ending the Ist July, 1823, the 
mail was transported in stages four million four bun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
forty-four miles; and on horseback, five million five 
hundred and eleven thousand four hundred and 
ninety-six miles; making a total transportation of 
ten millions one hundred thousand two hundred 
and forty miles annually. Since that period there 
has been added a transportation of one million nine 
hundred and forty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
fifty miles annually in stages; and on horseback one 
million six hundred and fifty-eight thousand nine 
hundred and forty-nine miles; making an increase 
of three millions six hundred and eight thousand 
eight hundred and forty-nine miles, which adds two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand and fifty-three 
miles, more than one-third, to the mail establish- 
ment of the country, in 1823. And the augmented 
stage conveyance falls short only two hundred and 
ninety-five thousand and twenty-two miles of being 
equal to one half of the entire stage transportation 
in the Union at that time. This extension of the 
mail has been accompanied by great increase of ex- 
pedition on almost all the important routes. On 
many of them it is now conveyed at the rate of one 
hundred miles a day. 

As Congress at their last session declined making 
any appropriation of the surplus funds of the De- 
partment, with the expectation, as was believed, that 
they should be applied in diffusing mail facilities 
throughout the Union, and increasing them where 
required by the public interests, an augmentation to 
the conveyance of the mail of five hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand two hundred and sixty-four 
miles in stages, and two hundred and _ sixty-one 
thousand seven hundred and four miles on horse- 
back; making a total of seven hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand nine hundred and sixty miles, has 
been made the past year. This, with the addition- 
al compensation to postmasters, arising from in- 
creased receipts, the accumulation of free letters, 
for which two cents each are paid, and incidental 
expenses, has added to the expenditures of the De- 
partment within the year, the sum of $250,094 46. 
The augmented revenue of the Department since 
the Ist of July, 1823, has been sufficient to meet 
the annua! expense incurred by the increase of 
mail facilities, and leaves the sum of $187,302 52 
unexpended. 

It is believed to be good policy to keep the funds 
of the Department actively employed in extending 
its operations, until the reasonable wants of every 
community shall be supplied. By withdrawing mail 
accommodations from all unproductive routes, and 
substituting a horse for a stage transportation on many 
others, a very large surplus of funds would annually 
accumulate; but the public convenience would be 
greatly lessened, and the means of information 
withheld from districts of country but sparsely inha- 
bited. There is no branch of the Government in 
whose operations the people feel a more lively in- 
terest than in those of this Department; its facilities 
are felt in the various transactions of business, in 
the pleasures of correspondence, and the general dif- 
fusion of information. Inthe course of every year, 
no inconsiderable amount of the active capital of 
the country, in some form or other, passes through 
the mail. To connect important places by frequent 
lines of intercourse, combine speed with all the se- 
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~ eurity possible, and extend the mail wherever it may 
be wanted, constitute the objects which have influ- 
enced the policy of the Department. 

It may be advantageous to the public and the De- 
partment, at some future time, for it to become the in- 
surer of monies transmitted in the mail, being au- 
thorized to charge a higher rate of postage in such 
cases, to indemnify for the risk incurred. ‘To guard 
against frauds, this responsibility must necessarily 
be limited to packets mailed at the principal offices, 
under such regulations as shall afford the greatest 
possible security. 

Some pains have been taken to ascertain the ex- 
act number of persons employed by the Depart- 
ment, including Postmasters, Assistant Postmasters, 
Clerks, Contractors, and persons engaged in trans- 
porting the mail, and although only partial returns 
have been received, it is believed the total number 
is about twenty-six thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-six. There are about seventeen thousand five 
hundred and eighty-four horses employed, and two 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine carriages, 
including two hundred and forty-three sulkies and 
wagons. 

The receipts of the year ending Ist July, 1828, as 
above stated, amounted to the sum 

of - - - $1,598,154 43 
Those of the preceding year were 1,473,551 00 


Making an increase of this sum above 
the receipts of 1827, - 

The expenditures of the year ending 
ist July last, amounted to the sum 
of - . - 

Leaving an excess of expenditure be- 
yond the receipt of - - 

In this excess there is not included the 
sum of $12,729 24, which was paid 
by the Department undera special 
act of Congress, 

By the last annual report there was a 
surplus sum of money in deposit 
and due from Postmasters, includ- 
ing judgments obtained on old ac- 
counts, amounting to - 

From this sum deduct the above ex- 
cess of expenditure, 25,199 03 

Aod the amount paid into 
the Treasury, under the 
above law, 


124,583 43 


1,623,333 40 
25,199 03 


$70,033 37 


12,729 24 
$7,928 27 








Leaving this amount of surplus, $332,105 10 
JOHN M’LEAN, Postmaster General. 





MIAMI CANAL. 


In consequence of a breach in the bank of the 
eanal, between Dayton and Middletown, we have 
not yet had the gratification of witnessing the arri- 
val of any boats from the former place. We are 
informed that the damage will be repaired in a few 
days, when the canal will be navigable in its whole 
extent. At present, the business of the canal is 
rapidly increasing. The boats employed on it, not- 
withstanding that their number has been supposed 
by many to be too great, arrive and depart with full 
freights,; and we believe that -the amount of trans- 
portation rather exceeds than falls short of the cal- 
culations of the friends of the canal system. 

[{ Western Tiller. 





The amount of toll paid this year up to the first 
day of November, to John B. Staats, Esq., collec- 
tor at Albany, is one hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three dollars. 


Persons can now travel, by the ordinary means 
of conveyance, from New York city to Detroit, a 
distance of 750 miles, in four days and a half! 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





DEVOTION. 


A Philadelphia paper gives the following beauti- 
ful description of the influences of genuine devo- 
tion, from a discourse lately delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Furness, of that city. 

“True devotion, like the being whom we wor- 
ship, is visible only in its effects; in the activity 
which it prompts us to develop, or the benevolent 
affections it urges us to exercise. Its existence is 
proved, not by its being brought forward in its own 
shape, but by the diligence and uprightness that it 
aids us to exhibit. Like the rain that cometh down 
from heaven, which first hides itself in the bosom 
of the earth, and then is seen no more, until ver- 
dure springs up where it had fallen, the fresh and 
beautiful witness of its influence, religious feeling 
proves its genuineness and 7itality, not by a direct 
demonstration, but by the beauty in which it clothes 
the life, the purity it imparts to the lips, the energy 
and usefulness it gives to the whole character. ‘To 
carry the illustration still further, it is not those re- 
ligious emotions that are the most violent, that, 
rushing down with the transient fury of a summer’s 
shower, pass off and evaporate without satisfying 
the parched soil: it is not this kind that is the most 
acceptable; it is rather that species of religious 
sensibility that is gentle but uniform; that, like the 
faithful dews of every morning, refreshes wherever 
it is found.” 


CHYMICAL EXPERIMENT. 


A new Fire-Screen for the Ladies.—Draw a land- 
scape on paper with common Italian ink, represent- 
ing a winter scene, or mere outline; the foliage to 
be painted with muriate of cobalt, (green,) muriate 
of copper, (yellow,) and acetate of cobalt, (blue,) 
al which colours dry ininvisible; but on the screen 
being held near the fire, the gentle warmth will oc- 
casion the trees, flowers, &c. to display themselves 
in their natural colours, and winter is magically 
changed to spring. As the paper cools, the colours 
disappear; and the effect may be repeated as often 
as desired. 








(From the Forget-Me-Not.) 
TRUTH, YOUTH, AND AGE. 
AN APOLOGUE. 
By Charles Swain, Esq. 
Truth. What is Immortality? 
Youth. It is the glory of the mind, 
The deathless voice of ancient Time; 
The light of genius—pure—refined! 
The monuments of deeds sublime! 
O’er the cold ashes of the dead 
It breathes a grandeur and a power, 
Which shine when countless years have fled, 
Magnificent as the first hour! 


Truth. What is Immortality? 

Age. Ask it of the gloomy waves, 
Of the old forgotten graves, 
Whereof not one stone remains; 
Ask it of the ruin’d fanes, 
Temples that have pass’d away, 
Leaving not a wreck to say 
Here an empire once hath stood! 
Ask it in thy solitude, 
Of thy solemn musing mind, 
And, too truly, wilt thou find, 
Earthly immortality ; 
Is a splendid mockery! 


SLEEP. 
Impartial as the grave, 
Sleep robs the cruel tyrant of tga 3d 
Gives rest and freedom to the o’er-wrought slave, 





. |And steals the wretched beggar from his want. 





JENNY CAMERON. 


J. S. Sxinner, Ese. Oatland Mills, Va. Dec. 8, 1828. 
Sir,—I send you the following for publication, 
should you think it merits it. 
Jenny Cameron, foaled April 6th, 1783, was got 
by Col. Lloyd’s Traveller, who was got by Mor- 
ton’s ‘Traveller on Colonel Taylor’s imported mare 
Jenny Cameron. Jenny Cameron's dam Kitty Fish- 
er was got by King Herod; Herod by old Fear- 
nought, out of the imported mare Kitty Fisher, her 
dam by Jolly Roger. 
Nancy Dawson, foaled 22d April, 1783, was also 
got by Col. Lloyd’s ‘Traveller, whose pedigree is 
above. Her dam, Phillis, got by Fearnought on a 
celebrated mare belonging to Col. Baylor got by 
his famous imported horse Sober John. 

-I certify the above to be a true copy, 
17th Sept. 1785. WM. SCOTT. 


I owned the above mare Jenny Cameron after 
she was twenty years old. She brought me two 
colts by Mufti, imported by the late Col. Taylor, of 
Washington city. Setter horses I never would 
wish to own. The mare, after heing rode seventy 
miles a day, bore as hard upon ‘her bit as if she 
had have travelled but five miles; her spirit was 
unconquerable. 

Respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE CARTER. 





(From the Hunting Directory.) 


HOUNDS. 
Extraordina Fou Hounds.— Of the origin 
of Hound oY Fie Patiot or Blood Hound, the Stag 


ound, the Southern Hound, the Beagle,.the Fox 

Hound.--The Olfactory Organs of the Hound.— 

Of the Size, Colour, and Breeding of Hounds, &c. 
(Continued from page $10.) 


The stag-hounds, which, about forty years since, 
were used by George III. manifested a considerable 
degree of affinity to the Talbot. In many of what 
are called the southern-hounds, we have a tolerable 
picture of the Talbot, only that the animal is much 
smaller. Mr. Charlesworth, who keeps the Black 
Swan Inn, Shude Hill, Manchester, has, at this time, 
(1826) a hound, which in height measures twenty- 
seven inches, and every way answers the descrip- 
tion of the Talbot, as yeary Po possible. 

Something of the Talbot kind was in use amongst 
the Greeks, as may be gathered from the following 
description of the dog of Ulysses: — 


‘He knew his lord, he knew, and strove to meet; 
In vain he strove to crawl and kiss his feet; 

Yet all he could, his tail, his ears, bis eyes, 

Salute his master and confess his joys. 

O had you seen him vigorous, bold, and young, 
Swift as a stag, and asa lion strong: 

Him no fell savage on the plains withstood, 
None scap’d him bosom’d in the gloomy wood. 
His eye how piercing, and his scent how true, 
‘To wind the vapour in the tainted dew. 

This dog, whom fate thus granted to behold 

‘His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
Takes a last look, and having seen him, dies, 

So closed for ever, faithful Argus’ eyes. 

Then pity tonched the mighty Warrior’s soul, 
And down his cheek a tear unbidden stole.” —Poprn. 


As I have already hinted, there is ¢trong reason 
to believe the Normans first introduced the Talbot 





or blood-bound into this kingdom; and some centu- 
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ries afterwards they were used on the borders of|same house on the 28th instant, when the time of 

England and Scotland, which were then much in- | starting will be arranged. MISCHLLANEOUS. 

fested by robbers, and also by murderers. The| Trotting at Newmarket.—After the races on — 
dogs were ae sp by a tax upon the inhabitants, bsg, a novel scene for Newmarket took METEOROLOGY. 

though individuals were no doubt privately possess- | place. ‘T'wo gentlemen, well known on the turf, Sandy Spring omery 

ed of them. In Scotland, a law existed, that no | made a trotting match for a considerable sum; the | J. S. Skinner, _ —— pag 


person should deny entrance to these dogs when in 
pursuit of stolen goods, upon pain of being deemed 
an accessary. Persons called Moss T'roopers were 
poe by hounds of this description. ‘These rob- 
ers generally retired with their plunder through 
mosses (morasses), bogs, and sloughs, which were 
passable only to those acquainted with the various 
intricate paths by which alone these places could 
be crossed by a human being. ‘This peculiar pur- 
suit was distingvished by the name of Hol-trod, and 
the dogs were sometimes called slough-hounds and 
sleuth-hounds, as well as blood-hounds. 


“Upon the banks 

Of ‘Tweed, slow winding through the vale, the seat 
Of war and rapine once, ere Britons knew 

The sweets of peace, or Anna’s dread commands 
To lasting leagues the haughty rivals aw’d, 

There dwelt a pilfering race, well train’d and skill’d 
In all the mysteries of theft, the spoil 

‘Their only substance, feuds and war their sport: 
Veil’d in the shades of night, they ford the stream, 
Then, prowling far and near, whate’er they seize 
Becomes their prey; nor flocks nor herds are safe, 
Nor stalls protect the steer, nor strong-barr’d doors 
Secure the favourite horse. Soon as the morn 
Reveals his wrongs, with ghastly visage wan 

The plunder’d owner stands, and from his lips 

A thousand thronging curses burst their way: 

He calls his stout allies, and in a line 

His faithful hound he leads, then with a voice 
That utters loud bis rage, attentive cheers: 

Soon the sagacious brute, his curling tail 
Fiourish’d in air, low bending plies around 

His busy nose, the steaming vapour snuffs 
Inquisitive, nor leaves one turf untried, 

Till conscious of the recent stains, his heart 
Beats quick! his snuffling nose, bis active tail, 
Attest his joy; then with deep opening mouth, 
That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims 

Th’ audacious felon; foot by foot he marks 

His winding way, while all the listening crowd 
Applaud his reasonings. O’er the watery ford, 
Dry sandy heaths, and stony barren hills, 

O’er beaten paths, with men and beasts distain’d, 
Unerring he pursues; till at the cot 

Arriv’d, and seizing by his guilty throat 

The caitiff vile, redeems the captive prey: 

So exquisitely delicate his sense!” 





The chieftains and great men, who resided on or 
near the borders of the two kingdoms, some centu- 
ries ago, encouraged, rather than repressed, the de- 
predations which were here committed; and in 
which, indeed, themselves occasionally joined. 

Admitting, therefore, that the Talbot was the 
source whence have sprung all our present varieties 
of the hound tribe, we may regard as the first re- 
move, that large dog used a century ago in the pur- 
suit of the stag, and which it is well known, would 
perseveringly continue the chase of the hunted 
deer in defiance of any obstacle, and even through 
a herd of the same animals. 

(To be continued.) 





(From Bell’s Life in London.) 


TROTTING. 


Grand Trotting Match for 500 Sovereigns.—A 
match has been made by a genticman in the city, 
to find a horse once within a month to trot 40 miles 
in three successive hours,in harness. One hun- 
dred pounds a-side has been deposited in the hands 
of Mr. Pledger, of Moorgate, and the whole of the 
money will be posted after a sporting dinner at the 


one to drive his horse 12 miles, taking a companion 
in the gig weighing 18 stone, in the same time the 
other should trot his pony (saddle,) 11 miles. ‘They 
started from the 61st mile stone on the Barton-mills 
road, and proceeded to the 67th, the horse leading 
all the way; the pony, however, got to the 62d mile 
stone, in returning, by the time that the horse in 
harness had passed it about a minute and twenty 
seconds, winning the match cleverly by nearly three 
quarters of a mile. ‘The horse broke, and backed 
his wheel three times, or the match would, proba- 
bly, have had a different termination; the miles 
were done as near to four minutes each as possible. 
The betting was heavy. 


CANINE FANCY. 

Bossy anp Boxer.—This match came off on 
Tuesday, at the New Inn Pitt, when Bobby, after 
a severe battle of thirty-five minutes, was for the 
first time beaten. He went in twice, but refused 
on the third offer. ‘The betting was six to four on 
Bobby, and large sums changed hands, the Pad- 
dington folks dropping rather severely. Some 
doubts are entertained that all was not fair towards 
Bobby. 

The white bitch Nettle, recently defeated at Bir- 
mingham, has been matched against a black bitch 
of the same name, for 20 pounds a-side, to fight on 
Wednesday fortnight, at the New Inn Pit, Totten- 
ham-court road. P 
A match will be fought at the Westminster Pit, 
on Tuesday next, for ten sovereigns, between two 
famous bitches of 224 lbs. each. Une is a mealy 
tanned, named Rose, (the property of a gentleman,) 
called the Pimlico bitch. The other a black and 
tanned, named Yenham, late in the possession of 
Mr. Cobb, of Westminster, got by the famous Sur- 
rey black and tanned dog Pincher. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 
The following is the total number of pigeons 





killed, missed, and shot at, at the Red House, dur- 
ing the last season: 
Killed. Missed. Total shot at. 
May, 2254 1932 4186 
June, 5396 4385 9781 
July, 1114 989 2103 
Total, 8764 7306 16,070 


The total number killed this season has been 
less than on any former one, in consequence of 
there having been so many double shots fired, but 
the single surpass any former season. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


A lad, named Wm. Barclay, has been astonish- 
ing the good folks of Havant, in Hampshire, by his 
extraordinary pedestrian powers. He is but nine- 
teen years of age. On Friday week he ran bare- 
foot, on the turnpike road, ten miles in 58% minutes; 
and on the next day he walked, fair toe and heel, 
seven miles within the hour. On Monday last he 
walked ninety-five miles within twenty-four hours; 
and after he had finished this task, he was challeng- 
ed by John Tees, a cattle-jobber, to walk a hundred 
miles with him for 51., Tees to walk forward and 
Barclay backward. The match was instantly made, 
and on Wednesday both started; but, after going 
thirty-five miles, and Barclay having considerably 
the start, Teés declined going further, and lost the 
match. Much credit is due to the inhabitants for 
the decorum and regularity which was preserved 
during the contest. 





Sir,—Enclosed are two meteorological tables— 
one of water, and another of air, taken at this 
place. 

Taste No. 1. 

Of the temperature of Springs and Wells in the yi- 
cinity of, and including Sanpy Sprive, Montgo- 
mery county, Maryland, nearly on the meridian 
of Washington city, at an elevation of about 500 
feet above high tide in the Bay of Chesapeake, 
N. lat. 39° 7’—taken Dec. 4th and 5th, 1828, 
Mean temperature of the atmosphere, 38° Fah. 
renheit, very nearly. 


Sandy Spring, on the farm of Edwd. Stabler, 58° 


Spring on do. do. No. 2, 57 
Do. do. do. No. $, 55 
William Thomas’ well, 54 
Bernard Gilpin’s well, 54% 
Caleb Bentley’s spring, No. 1, 56 
Do. do. No. 2, 54 
Wn. H. Stabler’s well, 55 
James P. Stabler’s well, 543 
Roger Brooke's well, 54 
Do. spring, No. 1, 584 
Do. spring, No. 2, 544 
Hannah Brigg’s well 583 
Mablon Chandlee’s spring, No. 1, 54 
Do. spring, No. 2, ‘544 
Edward Porter’s spring, 548 
William Darby’s spring, 544 
Mean, 54.79 


Remarxs.—It will be seen by reference to the 
table inserted in the Farmer, vol. 10, page 286, that 
the mean temperature of springs and wells in this 
vicinity, has fallen in the last month, 58-100ths of 
a degree of Fahrenheit. 

Taste No. 2. 
Of mean temperature and prevalent winds, from 

November 7th to 30th inclusive, 1828, at Sandy 

Springs, Montgomery county, Md-—taken at the 


same place as No. 1. 

Days. Mean. Wind. Weather. 

7 49 s.E. Clear and fine 

8 561-3 s. z. do. 

9 40 s.£. White frost 

10 422-3 s.e. Clear and fine 

11 46 1-3 y.w. Rain in the morning 

12 361-3 »s.w. Smoky, with cirro-cumulus 
13 $7 1-6 s.£. High wind, and rain 

14 $623 wn.xe,. Nimbus, with snow. 

15 36 2-3 n.w. Wind brisk, with cumulus 
16 $7 2-3 s.w. Cumulus 

17 $5 1-3 x. w. Ditto, hazy 

18 $2 s.E. Nimbus, with snow and ice 
19 40 1-3 s.w. Ditto, with mist 
20 42 2-3 n.w. Ditto, with rain 
21 412-5 n.w. Cirrus, fine 

92 423-4 E. Rain in the morning 
93 401-2 n.w. High wind 

24 $9 2-3 w.w. Frost and ice 

25 $8 2-3 w.w. Clear and fine 

26 37 s- w. Frost and ice 

Q7 48 2-3 s.£. Heavy cumulus 

28 603 s.w. Slight rain 

29 43 n.w. High wind 

30 40 n.w. Heavy cumulus. 

Mean, 40° Fahrenheit, very nearly. 


Highest, 62 Mid-day of the 8th. 
Lowest, 24 Morning of the 13th; 
standing water nearly an inch thick. 
NOTES. 
As it is my intention to continue, as long as prac- 


ice on 





ticable, a regular series of these tables, it may be 
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well to append to the present paper, an explanation 


of some necessary abbreviations, and definition of 
rms- 

7 Abbreviations. 

s.r. sun-rise—s. st. sun-set—cir. Cirrus—cir. emls. 
Cirro-Cumulus—str. Stratus—cir. str. Cirro Stra- 
tus—cmls. Cumulus—emls. tr. Cumulo stratus— 
nbs. Nimbus—day, for, in the day time—mg. 
morning—night, for, in the night time—evg. 
evening. 

Definitions. 

Cumulus.—Large irregular masses of clouds, like 
volumes of smoke, or distant mountains, having ge- 
nerally a flattened base. 

Cirrus.—Curl cloud. This form is that of the 
highest clouds in the atmosphere, having often the 
appearance of hair, and never moving rapidly. 

Cirro-cumulus.—A mixture of the two preceding; 
or, more correctly, two distinct strata of clouds, 
frequently moving in opposite directions, and often 
with a most elegant curdied aspect. 

Cirro-stratus.—Distant clouds formed into thin 
narrow continuous strata, lying horizontally. 

Stratus, or the Fall cloud, is a dense fog reaching 
the surface of the earth. 

Nimbus.—Is the ultimate form of clouds, when 
they have coalesced into one dark impervious mass, 
overspreading the heavens, and descending in rain, 
snow or sleet. * 

In future, I shall note at the bottom of my tables 
the days on which the mocn changes, fulls, and 
quarters, in order to detect any coincidence, if any 
exists, which [ doubt, between the phases of that 
planet and the revolution of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. WILLIAM DARBY. 





A Snower or Heraines!—A remarkable, though 
not unprecedented,-eccurrence, happened on Mon- 
day last in the neighbouring county of Ross. As 
Major Forbes Mackenzie of Fodderty, in Strath- 
peffer, was traversing a field on his hom, he was 
not a little surprised to find a considerable portion 
of the ground covered with herring fry, of from 
three to four inches each in length. ‘The fish were 
fresh and entire, and bad no appearance of being 
drapt by birds—a medium by which they must have 
been bruised and mutilated. The only rational 
conjecture that can be formed of the circumstance 
is, that the fish were transported thither in a water- 

ut—a phenomenon that has before occurred in 
is county, and which is by no means uncommon in 
tropical climates. ‘The frith of Dingwall lies at the 
distance of three miles from the place in question; 
but no obstruction occurs between the field and the 
sea—the whole is a level strath, or plain,—and wa- 
terspouts have been known to carry even farther 
than this. Major Mackenzie has forwarded a small 
quantity of the fish to the secretary of the Northern 
Institution. We have just inspected them, and 
can assure our readers, that though the fry would 
go but a small way towards satisfying a few hungry 
gillies, they will abtindantly gratify the curiosity of 
every visiter. ‘ [English paper. 








As an instance of extraordinary tenacity of mus- 


‘ cular life in some of the fish tribes, a gentleman 


lately returned from the Highlands informs us, that 
while fishing for whiting, he caught a large dog-fish, 
(a species of shark,) which, from its ferocity and 
struggles, had to be decapitated before the hook 
could be extracted. ‘Ihe head being completely se- 
vered from the trunk, the gentleman thought there 
could be no cruelty in disembowelling it, in order to 
see whether or not such a voracious creature had 
been devouring the more helpless tenants of the 

Accordingly, the abdomen was laid open, 
and the stomach being ripped up, was found empty. 
The trunk was laid down in the boat, wallowing in 





its own entrails, and as there was a scarcity of bait, 


it was partly skinned, and several oblong cuts taken | 


from the most muscular part, and put on the hooks; 
notwithstanding such cutting and mangling, and at 
least one hour and three quarters after the trank 
was headless, he (upon being touched) smashed vi- 
olently the bottom of the boat with histail. The 
head also, after being separated, retained life for a 
considerable time, and frequently snapped at any 
finger which was thrust into its mouth. 
[Paisley Advertiser. 


Interesting fact stated before the Merrimack (New 
Hampshire) Agricultural Society, October 15, 1828. 
“Lieutenant Amos Abbot,of Concord, owns part 
of the hill where our State Prison stones are quar- 
ried. The whole of this hill was considered by the 
old proprietors of that town as of little value—and 
I believe the sections owned by Mr. Abbott cost him 
less than fifty cents per acre. 

“In July, 1823, he sold from his tract a single 
rock in its native state for $105. Mr. Parker, the 
purchaser, sold it rough split, in the yard of our 
State Prison, to the Warden, for $1300, who real- 
ized for it in Boston, $6,129. This single rock 
made 10,500 feet of facing stone and ornamental 
work—and the aggregate weight of all the blocks 
(smooth hewn) was 550 tons, it having lost only 50 
tons in being prepared for the market, after it was 
brought to the prison yard. 


Parntina Houses. A writer in the New England 
Farmer says, it has been proved by repeated expe- 
riments ‘that a house painted late in autumn or in 
winter, will hold the paint more than twice as long 
as one painted in warm weather.” And he gives as 
a reason, that in cold weather the oil and other in- 
gredients form a hard cement, whereas in warm 
weather the oil penetrates into the wood and leaves 
the other parts dry so that they crumble off. This 
is a subject worthy the attention, as the expense of 
keeping them well painted has hitherto been a se- 
rious inroad upon the purse. 


Tue Toapv.—It has been frequently observed 
that this reptile has been found in situations which 
must preclude the possibility of its existing by the 
ordinary means of air and food. That this is-a fact 
has been fully demonstrated by the following cir- 
cumstance:—A person of Highworth found, on the 
20th of May, 1826, a small toad in his garden, which 
he took and inclosed in a common garden pot, so 
as to render it air tight, and buried the same in the 
ground. On the 14th of May, 1828, he, in the pre- 
sence of a friend, examined the prison of the cap- 
tive, when he found its solitary inmate not only 
alive, but hearty,-and apparently in @ thriving con- 
dition, as it had grown very considerably, and the 
lustre of its beautiful eyes appeared to be not a 
whit diminished by its long incarceration. 








British Iron Trade-—By a statement in a late 
English paper it appears that nearly 700,000 tons 
of iron are made every year in Great Britain—va- 
lued at 6,297,000 pounds sterling. In making this 
estimate of the value of the trade, the writer 
merely takes into account the coarser kinds of the 
article. Undoubtedly the finer manufactures of 
Sheffield and Birmingham, if added to the above, 
would greatly swell the amount. This immense 
sum is derived, it is affirmed, from the minerals of 
Great Britain alone—no foreign ingredient whatever 
being employed in the manufacture—and, what is 
equally creditable to the character of the iron trade 
of that country, almost the whole amount of the 
money thus obtained, is distributed among the arti- 





STATISTICS. “ex 

In the notice of the work of M. Basi, called 
“The Political Balante of the Globe,” which we find 
in the Journal des Debats of the 27th September, 
the following tables are extracted, purporting to 
shew the power and resources of the principal na- 
tions of the civilized world, as compared with their 
respective population: 


Proportion between the amount of Revenue and Po- 
pulation, 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, for each inhabitant, about $13.00 
France, é . ee 6.00 
Netherlands, . 5 1-5 
Prussian Monarcby; ; , . $ 1-2 
United States of America, : " - 22-6 
Empire of Austria, . : ° 2 1-10 
Empire of Russia, excluding Poland, 1 1-39 


Proportion. between the aati of Debt and Popu- 
ion. 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, for each inhabitant, about $174.00 
Netherlands, .- ° ; . a 127.00 
France, ‘ z 29.00 
Austria, - ‘ , : 9 00 
United States of America, - 7.00 
Prussia, - . . ‘ . = 6 9-10 
Russia, eqgluding Ae 4 1-12 


Proportion between the Army and the Population. 


Russia, without Poland, one soldier for 


every. . 57 
Prussia, . > , , , . - 80 
Austria, . . ‘ ‘ - n 118 
France, . ; é ‘ é ‘ . 188 
Netherlands, - e ° ° ; 142 
Great Britain and Ireland, : > . 229 
United States of America, 1977 


Proportion of the Naval Force to the Population. 


Great Britain and Ireland, one line of bat- 


tle ship or frigate, to 82,979 
Sweden and Norway, 154,646 
Netherlands, A 170,566 
France, . ; ° 2 299,909 
United States of America, - $16,000 
Russia, without Poland, 700,000 


Austria, . . . . 2,909,091 

This is a curfous, and not uninteresting view of 
the various powers enumerated; and if the same 
accuracy be evinced with regard to the other calcu- 
lations, which is exhibited in those relating to the 
United States, it must be deemed authentic. 





TEMPERANCE. 


A society for the promotion of temperance, has 
been formed at Glastenbury, in Connecticut. A 
meeting was held on the 29th ult. and resolutions 
adopted to regulate the conduct and practice of its 
members. ‘They declare their belief that the mo- 
derate use of ardent spirits is, for persons in health, 
not only unnecessary, but injurious; that it is the 
cause of intemperate appetite and habits, and that 
while it continues, intemperance, with its wide- 
spread and desolating evils, can never be prevent- 
ed. The members adopted the following -resolu- 
tions, and agreed to abide by the same. 

Resolved, That we will ourselves wholly abstain 
from the use of distilled spirits, except as a medi- 
cine, in case of bodily infirmity; and that we will 
not allow the use of them in our families, nor offer 
them for the entertainment of our friends or visi- 
ters. 

Resolved, That the custom which requires the 





zans engaged in that business. [Boston Bulletin. 


employer to provide ardent spirits for the labourer, 
is tatensbacbte and destructive, and that we will 
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not hereafter offer them to labourers or mechanics 
in our employment, unless in cases when we con- 
seientiously and deliberately believe it to be our 
duty. , 

Resolved, That in future we will conscientiously 
endeavour, so far as possible, to employ only such 
persons as do wholly abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits. 

TD 
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$# A catalogue of fruit trees, for sale by Caleb 
R. Smith, of Burlington, New Jersey, may be seen 
at the office of the American Farmer. Mr. Smith’s 
establishment has been highly recommended by Mr. 
Coxe, (author of that valuable work on fruit trees,) 
than whom there can be no better judge, nor one 
more worthy of confidence. 





SouTHern Expepirtion. 


The sloop of war Peacock, which has been fitting 
at New York for the purpose of proceeding on a 
voyage of discovery into the Antarctic seas, is now 
stated to be ready, and waiting for her officers and 
crew. 


We mentioned yesterday, (says the @few York 
Mercantile Advertiser of 5th inst.) the appointment 
of Capt. Jones to the command of the Discovery 
Expedition. We since learn that Capt. Bensamin 
Penperton, of Stonington, is appointed directing 

ilot of the expedition, with the rank and pay of a 

jeutenant in the Navy. All who are acquainted 
with these gentlemen, will admit that the Secretary 
of the Navy has made judicious selections. We 
understand the Expedition will consist of the sloop 
of war Peacock, lately re-built, under the eye of 
Commodore Chauncey; and two brigs, well adapt- 
ed for the service. With such an expedition well 
equipped, and such appointments, backed by the 
persevering and meritorious J. N. Reysoxps, with 
other gentlemen we have heard mentioned, the gov- 
ernment and country has every thing to expect 
from its results. 





To tHe SovuTHern PianTers, Farmers, anv Inn- 
Keepers. 

Iam about visiting the southern states, for the 
purpose of accommodating ail those who may wish 
to have my improvements in kitchen fire-places, and 
also in steam-boilers and stills, set up for cooking 
feed for live-stock. In the fixing of such establish- 
ments, [ have been for some years successfully em- 
ployed in the state of Maryland. 

Under an authority duly received, [ will also put 
up, when required, the apparatus for the pumping 
of water and for the cutting of straw, with a wheel 
worked by a Pointer dog, as in use at the Orange 
Farm, near Baltimore. 

Letters, post paid, directed to me in Charleston, 
South Carolina; Savannah, Georgia; Mobile, Ala- 
bama; will receive immediate attention. 

WILLIAM COPPUCK, 
Culinary Projector, Baltimore. 


{The Editor has long known Mr. Coppuck, and 
can commend him to the ca@pfidence of his readers 
for uncommon experience and skill in the execu- 
tion of what he proposes above.] 


Larest From Evrore. 

The packet ship Alexander, arrived at Philadel- 
phia on Susiday, with London papers to the 6th, 
and Liverpool to the 8th November. They contain 
ho political intelligence of importance, and the only 





> 





articles of interest are those relating to the mar- 
kets. The Liverpool Courier, which, from the first 
part of the season, asserted in the strongest terms, 
that the crops in England were short, still main- 
tains the same opinion, which seems to be fully 
borne out by subsequent information upon the sub- 
ject. 

Letters have been received here, stating that the 
French government has prohibited the export of 
corn from France, and that the shipment of “fifteen 
cargoes of grain” at Havre, had been, in conse- 
quence of this prohibition, prevented. 





Liverroot Markets. 
(From the Liverpool Chronicle, Nov. 8.) 

Sugar, &c.—Our sugar market has been very 
quiet this weeks, only 500 hhds. having been sold 
at former rates, 54s for low brown to 71s for fine. 
Nothing has been done in foreign East India. 250 
casks Molasses have changed hands at 26s 6d for 
Antigua, and 27s for Demerara. About 200 casks 
of Coffee have been taken at full prices, and 350 
bags St. Domingo at 36s 6d. 

Dry Sarteries, &c.—In consequence of the 
holders of Ashes advancing their prices, the busi- 
ness has been confined to small purchases, amount- 
ing to not more than 200 bbls. of Pot and Pearl. 
Little has been done in Indigo at Liverpool, the 
operations having been confined to London, at a 
slight advance on the recently finished Company’s 
sale; 300 chests are advertised for Thursday next, 
the 16th inst., but it is supposed 180 will not be of- 
fered. Of Saltpetre, the transactions are respecta- 
ble at very full prices. In Mediterranean produce, 
the sales ih Olive Oil are 140 tons Gallipoli, Sicily, 
and Malaga, at a further advance in price. 

Corn Exchange, Nov. 5.—Arrivals since Monday: 
English Wheat, 2600 quarters; Barley, 2650 qrs.; 
Flour, 3100 sacks; Irish Oats, 700 qrs. Foreign 
Wheat, 3950 qrs.; Barley, 150 qrs. 





Extract of a letter from Liverpool, 8th November, 1828. 

Gentlemen: Our Cotton market has been rather 
languid since the date of our last circular of Ist 
inst., and prices are not fully maintained, particu- 
larly in common qualities, which are 1-8d per lb. 
lower. ‘The sales this week have amounted to 
10,900 bales, of which 3400 are Uplands at 6 1-8d 
a 74d; 1500 Orleans at 64 to 84d, with 20 at 9d; 
1400 Alabamas at 53 to 7 1-8d; and 954 Sea Island 
yesterday by auction, at 14d a 20d perlb. The 
Sea Island sale was well attended; went off briskiy 
at an advance of 1d per Ib. on the prices obtained 
at the last public sale,,26th September. ‘The week’s 
business has been confined to the trade and spin- 
ners, little or nothing having been done on specu- 
lation. . 

The Corn markets have been dull since our last, 
and prices of free grain have declined 4d a 6d per 
bush. which is attributed chiefly to the anticipation 
of the heavy supply of bonded grain, which must 
shertly be brought upon the markets. Prices of 
bonded wheat are fully supported, and flotr in bond 
would no doubt command 40s a 42s per barrel. The 
average of wheat for the week ending SIst ult. was 
72s 6d, and the aggregate average of the six wecks 
69s 10d, making the present duty 13s 8d per qr. for 
wheat, and about 8s 3d per bbl. for flour. The 
speculators generally, still hold with firmness, but 
as we before remarked, it is impossible to say what 
effect may be produced, when the bonded grain and 
flour becomes admissible at an almost nominal duty. 
Indian corn continues dull. 

The advance in ashes has quite suspended the 
demand. Early in the week an extensive business 
was done in tobacco, at a further advance of 1-8 a 4 
per Ib. but very little has been done the last few 
days, owing to holders demanding higher rates— 





2000 bbis. prime turpentine have b J thi 
weer at 1is‘3d per on. — 
heat in bond per 70 Ibs. 9s 6d a 10s 6d: 
do. per bbl. 40 a 42s; Indian corn per qr. sos 40 
Ashes, N. York, Pot 31 a 32s; do Pearl 30a 82s: 
Rice in bond 17 a 203s; Quer. Bark 12s to 13s 6d. 
Clover seed 46 a 62s; Turpentine 9s 6d a 11s 3d; 
Tar, 10 a 12s; Tobacco, Va. leaf 24 a 5; do 
stemmed 24 a 5; Kentucky leaf 2 a 34; stemmed 

24 a4; U. States Bank shares 251. 








ee 
BALTIMORE PRICES OBRRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, b y Edward J, Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchants and Pianters’ aga 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf, 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $3.00 a6.00—ordinary, 3.00 4 8.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.00a 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 4.00 a 7.00—yellow, 4.00 a 9.00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rappahannock 2.76 ¢ 
3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, 69.90 a :0.00—superfine 
Howard-st. §.00 a 8.50; city mills, 7.75 a 8.00; Susque- 
hanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.15—Gnam, best 
red wheat, 1.65 a 1.75—best white wheat, 1.75 a 1.85— 
ord’y to good, 1.45 a 1.65--Gorn, old, .48 a .50—new 
corn, .44.a .46—in ear, bbl..2.00 a 2.25—Rye, bush. .60 4 
.55—Oats .23 a .26—Beans .75 a 1.25—Peas .45 a .65— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, !.75 a 2.25—Orcp- 
arp Grass-&75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne 374 
a .50 lb,—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLaxseED,s75a .80—Cor. 
Ton, Va. .9 a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, . Wa -} 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Garolipp, . FOr. 
gia, 2 a .104—Wuiskey, hhdge Pies _ er 
a .264— Woot, common, unwashed, 10. 415-a's1.6—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, 120 a .22—three-quarter, .25 
.30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.26 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.95 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; ‘No. 2, 5.00; No. $, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured*.10 a1 1; do. E. Shore, 
-124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4.50 4 5.60— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.374 a 3.50—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. ; 














Marketinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 183; Rabbits, .25; Turkies, each, 
-15 a 1.00; Geese, .50 a 624; Butter, Ib. io git Ea 
-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .40; Sweet, do.-<50; - 
ens, per dozen, 2.00 a 2.25; Ducks, per doz. 3.00; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb. .8 2.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, «6 @.7; Pork, 
-6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874: Sausages, per Jb. .10; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush. .25; 
Partridges, .6} each; Canvass-back Ducks, pair, 1.00, 
—— a 4.50 per cwt.; prime Beef on the hoof, 5.50 
a 6.00. 
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(From Loudon’s Sicyelogindia of Agriculture.) 
THE VETERINARY PHARMACOPEIA. 


The following formule for veterinary practice 


‘ have been compiled from the works of the most 


eminent veterinary writers of the present day, as 
Blaine, Clark, Laurence, Peel, White, &c.; and we 
can from our. own experience also, confidently re- 
commend the selection to the notice of agricultu- 
rists, and the owners of horses in general. It would 
be prudent for such as have many horses, and par- 
ticularly for such as lie at a distance from the as- 
sistance of an able veterinarian, to keep the more 
necessary articles by them in case of emergence: 
some venders of horse drugs keep veterinary me- 
dicine chests; und where the compositions can be 
depended on, and the uncompounded drugs are 
genuine and good, one of these is a most con- 
venient appendage to every stable. The best ar- 
ranged veterinary medicine chest we have seen, 
was in London, at the veterinary elaboratory of 
Youatt, of Nassau street, Middlesex Hospital. 

The veterinary pharmacopeia for oxen, calves, and 
sheep has been included in the arrangement. When 
any speciality occurs, or where distinct recipes are 
requisite, they have been carefully noticed; it will, 
therefore only be necessary to be kept in mind, that 
with the exception of acrid substances, as mineral 
acids, &c., which no cattle bear with equal impuni- 
ty with the horse, the remedies prescribed require 
about the following proportions. A large ox will 
bear the proportions of a moderate sized horse; a 
moderate sized cow something less; a calf about a 
third of the quantity; and a sheep about a quarter, 
‘or at most a third of the proportions directed for 


- “the cow. It is also to be remarked, that the de- 


s in strength in the different recipes, are usual- 
Preuss by their numbers, the mildest standing 


Alteratives. 


2 
Levigated antimony, two drachms. 
Cream of tartar, 
Flour of sulphur, each balf an ounce. 
Cream of tartar, 
Nitre, of each half an — 


Ethiops mineral, 
Levigated antimony, 
Powdered resin, each three dracfims. * 
Give in a mash, or in corn aid bran a little wet- 
ted, every night, or make inte @ ball with honey. 


Tonic Altratives. 
% 


Gentian, 

Aloes, 

Ginger, 

Biue vitriol, in poweT, of each one drachm. 
Oak bark in powd?; six eres 


Winter’s bark i: powder, three drachms. 
Green vitriol, 4o., on? and a half drachm. 
Gentian, do., three d:achms., 
Make eithér of theie into a ball with honey, and 


give every megs: 


White vitriof, one drchm. 

Ginger or pimento gound, two drachms. 
Powdered quassia, hlf an ounce. 

Ale, eight ounces. Jix, and give as a drink. 
4, 


Arsenic, ten grains. 


Oatmeal, one ounce 
Mix, and give in sash or moistened corn night- 


ly. 
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Astringent Mixtures for Diarrhea, Laz, or Scouring. 
1 


Powdered ipecacuanha, one drachm. 
Do. opium, half a drachm. 

Prepared chalk, two ounces. 

Boiled starch, one pint. 


Suet, four ounces; boiled in 
Milk, eight ounces. 
Boiled starch, six ounces. 
Powdered alum, one drachm. 

The following has been very strongly recom- 
mended in some cases, for the lax of horses and 
cattle. ‘ 


Glauber’s salts, two ounces. 
Epsom do., one ounce. 
Green vitriol, four grains. 
Gruel, half a pint. . 

When the lax or scouring at all approaches to 
dysentery or molten grease, the following drink 
should be first given. 


Castor oil, four ounces. 
Glauber’s salts (dissolved,) two ounces. 
Powdered rhubarb, half a drachm. 
Powdered opium, four grains. 
Gruel, one pint. 
Astringent Balls for Diabetes or Pissing Evil. 
Catechu, (Japan earth,) half an ounce. 
Alum powdered, half a drachm. 
Sugar of lead, ten grains. 
onserve of roses to make a ball. 
Astringent Paste for Thrush, Foot-rot, Foul in the 
Foot, &c. 
Prepared calamine, 
Verdigris, of each half an ounce. 
White vitriol, 
Alum, of each half a drachm. 
Tar, three ounces: mix. 


| Astringent washes for cracks in the heels, wounds, §c. 


1. 
Sugar of lead, two drachms. 
White vitriol, one drachm. 
Strong infusion of oak, or elm bark, one pint: mix. 


Green vitriol, one drachm. 
Infusion of galls, half a pint. 
Mix, and wash the parts three times a day. 


Powder for Cracks, &c. 
$ 


Prepared calamine, one ounce. 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, 
Pipe clay, do., of each two ounces. 
Mix, and put within gauze, and dab the moist 
surfaces of the sores frequently. 


Astringent Paste for Grease. 
i 


Prepared calamine, 
Tutty powdered, 
Charcoal do-, of each two ounces. 
Yeast enough to make a paste. 
2 


To the above, if more strength be required, add 
of alum and verdigris, each a drachm. 


Astringent Wash for Grease. 
3 


Corrosive sublimate, two drachms. 
Spirit of wine or brandy, one ounce. 
Soft water, ten ounces. 

Rub the sublimate in a mortar with the spirit till 
dissolved, then add the water. This is a strong 
preparation, and has often proved successful in 
very bad cases of grease, which have resisted all 
the usual remedies. 

Blisters. 
1. A general one, 





Cantharides powdered, two ounces. 


Venice turpentine, powdered, two ounces. . 
Resin, do. 
Palm oil or lard, two tbs. 

Melt the three latter articles together, and when 
not too hot stir in the Spanish flies. ~ ra 


A st cheap Blister, but not proper to be used in 
faare er inflammations, as‘of the lungs, bowels, ¥e. 
Euphorbium powdered, one ounce. 

Oil of vitriol, two scruples. 

Spanish flies, six ounces. 

Palm oil or lard, 

Resin, of each, one lb, 

Oil of turpentine, three ounces. 

Melt the resin with the lard or palm oil. Having 
previously mixed the oil of vitriol with an ounce of 
water gradually, as gradually add this mixture to 
the melted mass, which again set.on a very slow 
fire for ten minutes more: afterwards remove the 
whole, and when beginning to cool, add the pow- 
ders previously mixed together. " 


3. ; 
A Mercurial Blister for Pic cece Spavins, and Ring- 
nes. 


Of either of the above, four ounces. 
Corrosive sublimate, finely powered, half a drachm. 


4. 
Strong Liquid Blister. 
Spanish flies, in gross powder, one ounce. 
Oil of origanum, two drachms. 
Oil of turpentine, four ounces. 
Olive oil, two ounces. 
Steep the flies in the turpentine three weeks, 
strain off, and add the oil. | 


5. 
Mild Liquid or Sweating Blister. 
Of the above, es yn 
Olive oil or goose grease, one a half ounce. 


Clysters, a Laxative one. 


1. 
Thin gruel or broth, five quarts. 


Epsom or common salts, six ounces. 


Clyster Sor Gripes. 
Mash two moderate sized onions, 
Pour over them oil of turpentine, two ounces. 
Capsicum, or pepper, half an ounce. 
Thin gruel, four quarts. 
Nutritious Clyster. 
3 


Thick gruel, three quarts. 
Strong sound ale, one quart; or 
4 


Strong broth, two quarts. . 
Thickened milk, two quarts. 


Astringent Clyster. 
5 


Tripe liquor, or suet boiled in milk, three pints. 
Thick starch, two pints. 
Laudanum, half an ounce; or 


Alum whey, one quart. 
Boiled starch, two quarts. 
Cordial Balls, 
Gentian powdered, four ounces. 
Ginger do., two ounces. 
Coriander seeds do., four ounces. 
Carraway do., four ounces. 
Oil of aniseed, a quarter of an ounce. 
Make into a mass with honey, treacle, or lard, 

and give one ounce and a half for a dose. 
Chronic Cough Balls. 

1, 


Calomel, one scruple. 
Gum ammoniacum, 





Horse radish, of each two drachms. 
Balsam of Tolu, : 
Squills, each one drachm. 
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— 
Beat all together, and make into a ball with bho- 
ney, and give every morning fasting. 
Drink for the same. 
2. 


Tar water, 
Lime water, of each half a pint. 
Tincture of squills, half an ounce. 


Powder for the same. 
$ 


Tartar emetic, two drachms. 
Powdered foxglove, half a drachm. 
Powdered squill, half a drachm. 
Calomel, one scruple. 
Nitre, three drachms. 

Give every night in a malt mash. 

Diuretic Balls. 

Resin, yellow, one pound. 
Nitre, half a pound. 
Horse turpentine, half a pound. 
Yellow soap, quarter of a pound. 

Melt the resin, soap, and turpentine, over a slow 
fire; when cooling, add the nitre. For a strong 
dose, an ounce and a half; fora mild one, an ounce. 
It should be kept in mind, that mild diuretics are 
always equal to what is required; and that strong 
diuretics are always hurtful. 

Diuretic Powders. 
Yellow resin, powdered, four ounces. 
Nitre, ditto, eight ounces. 
Cream of tartar, ditto, four ounces. 

Dose—six, eight or ten drachms nightly, which 
some horses will readily eat in a mash. 

Urine Drink. 
Glauber’s salts, two ounces. 
Nitre, six drachms. 
Dissolve in a pint of warm water. 


Embrocations.— Cooling for Inflammations. 
1 


Goulard’s extract, half an ounce. 
Spirit of winevor brandy, one ounce. 
Soft water, one quart. 
2. 
Mindererus spirit, four ounces. 
Water, twelve ounces, - 
For Strains. 
Bay salt, bruised, half a pound. 
Crude sal ammoniac, two ounces. 
Sugar of lead, quarter of an ounce. 
Vinegar, one pint and a half. 
Water, one pint. 
For the Eyes. 
i 


Sugar of lead, one drachm. 
White vitriol, two scruples. 
Water, one pint. : 
Brandy, one ounce. 

Infusion of green tea, four ounces 
Tincture of opium, two drachms. 
Infusion of red roses, er ounces. 


Rose water, six ounces. 
Mindererus spirit, three ounces. 


4. 
Corrosive sublimate, four grains. 
Alcohol, one ounce. 
Lime water, one pint. 


Alum, powdered, one drachm. 
Calome!, half a drachm. 
Mix, and insert a little at one corner of the eye. 
The custom of blowing it in alarms the horse. 
Fever Powders. 
1. 
Tartar emetic, two drachms. 
Nitre, five drachms. 


2. 
Antimonial powder, two drachms. 


Cream of tartar, 
Nitre, of each four drachms. 


Fever Drink. 
8 


Sweet spirit of nitre, one ounce. 
Mindererus spirit, six ounces. 
Water, four ounces. 
Epidemic Fever Drink. 
4, 


Sweet spirit of nitre, one ounce. 
Simple oxymel, six ounces. 
Tartar emetic, three drachms. 


Malignant Epidemic Fever. 
5. 


Simple oxymel, 

Mindererus spirit, 

Beer yeast, of each four ounces. 

Sweet spirit of nitre, one ounce. 

Fumigations for purifying infected stables, sheds, §-c. 
Manganese, two ounces. 

Common salt, ditto. 

Oil of vitriol, three ounces, 

Water, one ounce. 

Put the mixed manganese and_salt into a bason; 
then, having before mixed the vitriol and water 
very gradually, pour them by means of tongs, or 
any thing that will enable you to stand at a sufli- 
cient distance, on the articles in the bason gradu- 
ally. As soon as the fumes rise, retire and shut up 


the door close. 
Hoof Liquid. 
Oil of turpentine, four ounces. 
Tar, four ounces. 
Whale oil, eight ounces. 
This softens and toughens the hoofs extremely, 
when brushed over them night and morning. 


Purging Medicines, 
Balls—very mild. 


Aloes, powdered, six drachms. 
Oil of turpentine, one drachm. 


Mild. 


Aloes, powdered, eight drachms. 
Oil of turpentine, one drachm. 


Strong. 


Aloes, powdered, ten drachms. 
Oil of turpentine, one drachm. 
The aloes may be beaten with treacle to a mass, 
adding, during the beating, the oil of turpentine. 
All spices, oil of tartar,cream of tartar, jalap, &c. 
are useless, and often hurtful additions. 
Liquid Purge. 

Epsom salts, dissolved, eight ounces. 
Castor oil, four ounces. 
Watery tincture of aloes, eight ounces. 

Mix.—The watery tincture of aloes is made by 
beating powdered aloes with the yolk of egg, add- 
ing water by degrees; by these means half an ounce 
of aloes may be suspended in eight ounces of wa- 
ter; and such a purge is useful when a ball cannot 
be got down, as in partial locked jaw. 

Scalding Mixture for Pole Evil. 
Corrosive sublimate, finely powdered, one drachm. 
Yellow basilicon, four ounces. 

Foot Stoppings. 
Horse and cow dung, each about two pounds. 
Tar, half a pound. 
Wash for coring out, destroying Fungus, or proud 
Flesh, §c. &c- 
Lunar caustic, one drachm. 
Water, two ounces. 
Wash for Mange. 
Corrosive sublimate, two drachms. 
Spirit of wine or brandy, one ounce. 
Decoction of tobacco, 
Ditto of white heilebore, of each one pint. 





Dissolve the mercury in the spirit, and then add 
the decoctions. 


Ointments for Healing. 
1 


Turner’s cerate, four ounces. 
White vitriol, powdered, half a drachm. 
Lard, four ounces. 


For Digesting. 
2. 


Turner's cerate, two ounces. 
White vitriol, one drachm. 
Yellow basilicon, five ounces. 
For Mange. 

Sulphur vivum, eight ounces. 
Arsenic in powder, two drachms. 
Mercurial ointment, two ounces. 
Turpentine, two ounces. 
Lard, eight ounces. 

Mix, and dress with every morning. 


For Seab or Shab in Sheep, Mallenders and Sellen- 
lenders in Horses, and foul Blotches and Eruptions 
in Cattle in general. 

Camphor, one drachm. 

Sugar of lead, half a drachm. 

Mercurial ointment, one ounce. 





(From the Southern Agriculturist. ) 
SUGAR. 


On the Culture of Sugar—by Epw. Barxwet. 
Beaufort, September 18th, 1828. 

Dear Sir,--Several encouraging statements in 
the Gazettes of this State and Georgia, and one 
particularly so in your Agricultural number for 
April, having attracted the attention of a few plant- 
ers of this neighbourhood, to the culture of the su- 
gar cane,a short excursion, as far as the Turtle 
River, in Georgia, was thought the best means of 
ascertaining the probability of cultivating this arti- 
cle with success in this state. With the hope that 
a few days of personal observation would be worth 
more than months of lettered communications, or 
perhaps years of experiments, a visit was made by 
myself to several of the sugar establishments at the 
southward, during the first half of the month of 
May, and the observations resulting therefrom, I 
now forward for such purpose as you may think 
proper. 

_ One plantation upon Hutchinson’s Island, oppo- 

site the city of Savannah, and subjected by pur- 
chase of that city, to dry culture, had only a few 
acres of ribband cane, growing solely for the pur- 
pose of furnishing seed for ensuing years. The 
proprietor ceased an extensive culture here, in con- 
sequence of failures, which, he has it in his power 
now, and intends to guard against in future. 

Five plantations, on te Altamaha, were tide 
lands, under bank, and grey the ribband and Ota- 
heite, or common green cane : 

One, on common high land,, few miles from Da- 
rien, grew the same. 

One, upon a branch of the ‘turtle River, upon 
high inland swamp, grew only the ribband. But 
one upon Sapelo Island grew three kindsjthe green, 
the ribband, and a rare species called the yellow 
ribband. No decided preferesce has yet been de- 
termined upon by the planters,as to tlikse different 
species, from the following pecaljarjfigs attached to 
them. The juice of the cane 5 ellie ow to con- 
tain water, mucilaginous gum, grossPan essential 
oil, and sugar, and yields thes: ingredients in pro- 
portion to the richness of the juice, and this de- 
pends much upon the drynessand richness of the 
soil in which it is cultivated. The great difficulty 
in manufacturing sweet, bright ugar, is to get rid 
of the water, gum and oils ver}quickly, as well as 
effectually. 





The green cane yields the grétest product of su- 
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gar, is not very hard to grind, stands the frosts bet- 
ter than the yellow ribband, and ripens at the same 
time. But the sugar is not very bright, sweet, or 
dry, in consequence of the juice being poorer, the 
water, gum and oils more abundant, and more diffi- 
cult to evaporate and extract. It also consumes a 

reater quantity of fuel, requires a longer time to 
boil, and thereby increases considerably the risk of 
burning or discolouring the sugar. The sugar pro- 
duced by this cane requires a summer to drain it 
free of its molasses; besides, the foregoing objec- 
tions, has induced two of the planters upon tide 
lands to boil only syrup. 

The yellow ribband yields very beautiful, dry 
and abundant sugar, is the sweetest cane, and is 
easily ground. But it is very delicate, and does not 
bear the frosts well. ‘This species is not yet tho- 
roughly tried, and only twenty acres are cultivated 
on the high lands of Sapelo Island. 

The ribband (so called from having purple streaks, 
somewhat similar to the stalks of the Guinea corn) 
yields less sugar, and is very difficult to grind; but 
the juice is very rich and sweet, bright sugar more 
easily obtained, as there is more saccharine and less 
aqueous, mucilaginous, and oleaginous particles than 
in the other two species. It also ripens earlier, and 
bears the frosts better; my own opinion is in favour 
of this cane, and [ think the Georgians, and the 
planters of the more southern latitudes will in time 
prefer it also. One of the Altamaha planters has a 
crop of seed sufficient to plant 500 acres the next 
year, and has sent for a steam power to express the 
juice effectually from the cane. It appears to be 
the opinion of most, if not all, the gentlemen I con- 
versed with upon the subject, that when cultivated 
as a large crop, the power of steam would be re- 
quired for this essential purpose. ‘Tide mills are 
uncertain, animals are liable to various accidents, 
are expensive, and often too weak. For, when the 
crop is ripe, every exertion must be made to expe- 
dite its manufacture, and no delay for want of water 
or animals mus! be experienced. The cylinders te 
the mills in general were perpendicular; two that I 
saw were horizontal. This latter position, requiring 
bevel wheels, demands more power, but as its evo- 
lution is accelerated, it yields a much greater quan- 
tity of juice in a given time. Three to six yoke of 
oxen are driven at a time, and changed as often as 
fatigued. Perhaps four times in fourteen hours. 
One or two of the establishments had copper doil- 
ers, but iron have been found equally good and less 
expensive. Hot and cold clarifiers were used, and 
in some instances they were dispensed with en- 
tirely. Two of the mills had live oak cylinders, 
the other cast iron. One mill tried two cylinders in 
a horizontal position, but it proved inadequate to 
the complete expression of the juice, although the 
cane was passed twice through, The tide lands 
flow their canals, and the cane is carried to the mill 
in long narrow flats; upon high ground it is carted; 
and to manufacture an acre of cane per day, not 
less than twenty or twenty-five hands would answer 

The culture of cane is precisely the same as of 
corn. Planters upon high lands commence cutting 
their seed cane about the middle of October. ‘That 
for seed, is by some pulled or hoed out, with the 
roots attached, and thrown into the alleys for two 
or three days, that the blades may wilt; the product 
of three or four rows are then put into one alley, and 
well covered with earth to protect the eyes of the 
cane from frosts. In January or February they are 
‘cut into pieces containing three or four eyes, and 
planted in a good list about three inches deep. The 
roots are sometimes separated and planted, and ap- 
peared to promise well; but they are not considered 
very sure. ‘I'he mildness of the last season, per- 
haps favoured their present success. 

_ On my return to my plantation, near Cossa river, 
in Prince William’s Parish, where I .bave one- 
fourth of an acre of the ribband cane growing, | 





found it on the 21st of May as well grown as any 
seen at the south, but not so well shooted; this may 
be attributed to my planting as late as the Ist of 
March. The frosts which prevailed so generally, 
and so late as the 6th April, cut many of the shoots, 
which were a foot in height, to the ground, many 
half way, and many were not injured in the least, 
although they had the appearance of being white- 
washed, while the frost was upon them. ‘This was 
precisely the case upon the tide lands, on the Alta- 
maha. The opinion of several planters was, that it 
did not impoverish the soil, as the field trash from 
the cane is considerable. One square of many 
acres, upon tide land, was pointed out, which had 
been cultivated in cane for fourteen years, without 
any visible deficiency in its product. 

‘The success in making a profitable crop, appears 
to depend much upon a wet season in the early part 
of the summer, and a dry one in the latter part. 
And, I have.accompanied these desultory remarks 
with a statement I procured from the books of the 
late Agricultural Society, in Darien. 


A Statement of Sugar Crops, at Butler's Island, 
(tide land,) for ten years. 


Acres. Sugar. Molasses. lbs. sugar pr acre. 
1815 80 wet 134 hhds. 80 hhds. 1675 
1816 40 123 8 $12 
1817 20 wet 28 25 1400 
1818 100 dry 12 8 120 
1819 35 29 24 828 
1820 404 11 8 270 
1821 18 104 8 583 
1822 68 40 28 588 
1823 54 $5 21 549 
1824 484 50 $0 861 


524 $624 1000 glls. 240 hhds. a 100 gils. 

This statement gives an average of 961 Ibs. of 
sugar, and 45 galls. molasses per acre for ten years, 
which, at $8 for the sugar, and 25-100 for molasses, 
(both moderate calculations,) gives $55 28 for the 
sugar, and $11 25 for the molasses =$60 53 per 
acre, which is =250 Ibs. of cotton per acre, a 
25-100. 

I omitted mentioning that it required at least one 
cord of wood (good dry pine, light wood if possi- 
ble,) per acre. One of the planters upon tide land, 
who boils only syrup, makes 300 gallons per acre, 
and sells it in Savannah from 28 to 30 cents per 
gallon. I found they were not in the practice of 
burping the cane as fuel, but no care was bestowed 
in stacking it for drying, and preparing it for the 
next year;* and in our wet winter months, it will 
not dry sufficiently to make an active flame, which 
appears peculiarly necessary for the quick boiling 
of the juice. 

Should you feel disposed to make any further in- 
quiries upon the subject of this communication, and 
| have it in my power, I will, with much pleasure, 
furnish the answers, and remain, dear sir, yours, 


very respectfully, &c. 
EWD. BARNWELL. 





(From the Franklin Journal.) 
SWEET POTATO. 

Information and Prospectus respecting the Fecula of 
the Sweet Potato. Being a continuation of the ar- 
ticle on that subject, in the 5th vol. of the Franklin 
Journal—communicated by G. G. Barrer, Ese., 
Consul of the United States, at Malaga. 

Boston, Oct. 2, 1828. 
My Dear Sir,—I have recently received a canis- 
ter of the fecula of the Sweet Potato, from G. G. 
Barrell, Esq., consul of the United States, at Mala- 





*In the West Indies they make use of no other fuel; 
one week’s exposition to the air and sun is sufficient to 
make the stalks fit for fuel; when it is not quite d 
they then use it with the dried blades picked in the field- 


SS 
ga, with an account of its use, other than as starch, 
with a request, that experiments may be made of 
it, by some of the medical faculty; and as a sam-° 
ple was sent to the Massachusetts Hospital, [0% the 
same purpose,I have concluded to forward that 
sent to me, to the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, with a request that they will be so kind 
as to publish their opinion of its use in the Medical 
Journal of the city, or in the Franklin Journal.— 
As the account of the mode of extracting the fecu- 
la, which I received from Mr, Barrell, appeared in 
the Franklin Journal, | should like to have the 
prospectus I enclose, inserted in that useful work, 
whether it is printed with the result of the experi- 
ments at the Hospital, in the Medical Journal, or 
not. 

As Mr. Barrell has evinced a commendable zeal 
to be useful to his country, it is but just that his 
good deeds should be known. 

If Doctors Physick and Chapman are not con- 
nected with the hospital, | desire that some of the 
fecula may be given to them, with the hope that 
they will try it, and give their opinion of its pe 
for the purposes named in the prospectus, whic 
please to have copied and presented to them. 

With sincere respect and great esteem, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 
(Signed,) H. A. 8S. DEARBORN. 
Gerarv Ratston, Esq. 


Prospectus of the Fecula of the Sweet Potato. 

This most useful discovery has taken place in 
Malaga, the only part of this hemisphere where 
that admirable production of the earth, character- 
ized by Linneus, Convoluulus Batata, class 5; or- 
der 3, of the convolvulus family, is to be found; 
and has been rewarded by his Catholic majesty 
with a patent of invention. This fecula, extracted 
without fermentation or putrefaction, and for that 
reason wholly free from acidity, bas been serupu- 
lously analyzed by some of the most able professors 
in pharmacy, commissioned for that.purpose, who 
have unanimously pronounced it superior to sago, 
tapioca, or any farinaceous substance hitherto dis- 
covered, without excepting the celebrated plant, 
known by the name of Galaaga Arundinacea, or 
arrow root, from the extreme whiteness, suavity, 
and fineness of the molecula which compose it, (vi- 
sible only by the help of the microscope,) from its 
most digestible and nutrimental qualities, and, final- 
ly, from being combined with the saccharine mat- 
ter, -! which every other species of fecula is total- 
void. 

Thirty-five of the principal sicians and sur- 
geons of Malaga, incladiong Aig, ‘sora and 
fessors of the Royal College, and the physician- 
general of the army, Dr. Andrew Vila, have attest- 
ed, authentically, its sovereign efficacy in nervous 
debilities; in the febrile tabes, or consumption; and 
in the convalescent state; and as a medicine in 
diarrhea, dysenteries, and all disorders proceedin 
from irritation in the stomach and intestinal canal. 
It has since been seen, with admiration, to cure, in 
a few days, the most inveterate gonorrheeas; the 
fluor albus, or whites, and excess in the menses; 
and has been found of admirable use as nourish- 
ment for children during lactation, substituted for 
the food called pap, which frequently is attended 
with such bad effects. 

The use of this excellent article, is not to be ji- 
mited solely to the sick; the delicacy of its gub- 
stance (attested by the most celebrated cooks and 
confectioners in Spain,) rendering it of incompara- 
ble utility in pasiry, fritters, &e.; and in custards, 
blanc-mange, and biscuits, particularly those termed 
in Spanish Borrachueles, which, composed of fecu- 
nat absolutely inimitable by the finest flour 
wheat. 
~ The most common method of using it as a medi- 
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cine, or as food, is as follows: 
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For milk porridge, ‘‘natilla,” take a quarter of a 
pound of fecula, and dissolve it in a sufficient quan- 
tity of cold milk, (that of almonds is preferable, in 
case,of sickness,) the lumps must be well mashed; 
and with the addition of two quarts of milk, put 
before a slow fire, stirred in ong @irection till suffi- 
ciently boiled, introducing suga® and cianamon alf- 
terwards, as the disease may permit. As a cooling 
niedicine, it is generally used in its crude state, 
either as a clyster, or as orgeat, with water and 
sugar, particularly in cases of gonorrhea, and all 
kinds of fluxes. 

In using the fecula for pastry, fritters, &c. it is 
necessary to observe, that in consequence of the 
fineness of its molecula, on coming in contact with 
liquids, it thickens and increases very considerably. 
The proportion in which it is to be used, relative 
to flour, is that of ten and a half ounces, where a 
pound of the latter would be required. Finally, 
mixed with one-third ‘part of flour, or in equal 
quantities, it produces bread unequalled in point of 
wholesomeness and delicacy. . 

CERTIFICATES. 

I, Don Rafael Briz, doctor in pharmacy, hereby 
certify, that having been commissioned by his ex- 
cellency, the governor of this city, to analyze the 
fecula of the sweet potato, invented and extracted 
by Don R. Mackinnon, after a most scrupulous ex- 
amination and repeated trials of this delicate sub- 
stance, I have found it to be beyond comparison 
snperior to sago or tapioca, and worthy of every 
degree of encomium, for having demonstrated it- 
self, in the most eminent manner, from its rare and 
admirable properties, both physical and chemical, 
to be the most salutary, select, and pure, of all fe- 
culas or farinaceous substances hitherto discover- 
ed; which analytical task I delivered to the said 
authority, in my exposition of the subject. 

(Signed,) Don Raraet. Baiz. 
Malaga, 4th November, 1827. 


We, the undersigned, doctors in medicine and 
surgery, certify, that having seen the analysis and 
report of Don Rafael Briz,on the fecula of the 
sweet potato of Malaga, and carefully observed its 
admirable effects on a great number of convale- 
scents, to whom we have applied it, sometimes as a 
cooling medicine, as an alimentary substance, and 
sometimes as a cathartic, we agree perfectly with 
his opinion with respect to it, and conceive that, 
besides its excellent effects in general, it would be 
singularly useful in bilious diseases, and cases of 
dysentery. 

Malaga ut Supra. 

(Signed,) Joseph Mary Salamaca, Joseph Prie- 
to Lopez, Rafael Plaza, Joseph Martinez, Jo- 
seph Cortez, Antonio Argobejo, Manuel Mary 
Hazarmas, Gabriel Mendoza, Francis Laleta, 
Joseph Casablanca, Antonio de Navas, Vincent 
Orts, Joachin Giraldes, John Buraz, Antonio Du- 
cares and Gomez, Michael Fernandez-Navarro, 
John Gonzales Caio, Joseph Brull, Joseph Mendo- 
za, Julian Gomez, Christopher Alarcon Parras, 
Francis de Rula Fernandez, Antonio Rodriguez, 
Jobn Nepomuceno Fernandez, John Mendoza, An- 
drew de Castrilla, Francis Falleda, Santiago Lo- 
pez, Antonio Ferran, Francis de Estrada, Antonio 
Cerez, Joseph Felix Guerrero. 

1, Don Andrew Vila, Physician-general of the 
Royal Armies, and of the military hospital of this 
city, inspector of epidemical complaints in New 
Castile, Fellow of the Royal College of practical 
medicine in the court, and one of his majesty’s pen- 
sioners of merit, certify, 

That the healthy state of the lower class, and 
children who use the boiled sweet potato as their 

ncipal nourishment, the suavity and tastefulness 
of the fecula, and the inalteration of its properties, 
by extraction, together with its total separation 
from the fibrous parts, which alone resist the diges- 





tive powers, stimulated me to undertake a course 
of trials, which I conceived might be useful to the 
health of the military men under my command, as 
well as the economy of the royal finances. The 
dysenteries, degenerated into a putrid and incura- 
ble character, which attack the garrisons on the 
coast of Africa, and whom the benignity of his ma- 
jesty sends to Spain for their cure, were the first 
objects of my essays. ‘The use of the fecula spee- 
dily calms the symptoms of that terrible disorder, 
and arrests the progress of the tabes, distinguish- 
ing itself, particularly for its admirable effects in di- 
arrheeas, which it perfectly cured in a few days. If 
facts can warrant the fortunate results of sound 
practice, my observations in the military hospital 
under my care, convince me even to demonstration, 
that the fecula of the sweet potato, is of a distin- 
guished use in nervous weakness, in febrile emacia- 
tion, and in the convalescent states; and as a me- 
dicine in diarrhea, dysenteries, and every disorder 
proceeding from irritation in the stomach and in- 
testinal canals. [ sign this declaration in Malaga, 
this 8th of November, 1827. 
(Signed,) 
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KITCHEN GARDEN—FOR JANUARY. 


{We commenced in No. 6, of this volume, with 
May, and shall give directions for February, March 
and April, in subsequent numbers.]} 

Though this month produces very little vegeta- 
tion in the kitchen garden, yet there are many things 
necessary to be attended to for the production of 
articles in the months succeeding. ‘The business 
of sowing and planting may now be performed mo- 
derately, in such crops as may be required in the 
earliest production, some in the natural ground and 
others in hot beds; such as radishes, spinach, let- 
tuce, carrots, peas, beans, parsley, cauliflowers, 
cabbages, mushrooms, kidney beans, asparagus, 
small sallading, &c. ‘Those sown in natural ground 
must be in the warmest corners, and gently covered 
on nights with warm mats; and when the weather 
is severe, they must likewise be covered in the day. 

Cucumbers may be sown in a hot bed any time 
this month, to produce early fruit in March, April, 
and May. Have for this purpose well prepared 
hot dung, and make the hot bed a yard high, for 
one or two light frames, and earth it up six inches 
thick with rich mould. Sow some early prickly 
cucumber seed half an inch deep, and when the 
plants have come up, and the seed leaves half an 
inch broad, prick them in small pots, four in each, 
and put them into the earth of the hot bed, observ- 
ing, from the beginning, to have proper air by tilt- 
ing the lights at top, one or two fingers breadths; 
cover the glasses with mats every night; give them 
occasional watering, and, when you find the heat 
of the bed decreased, line the sides of it with hot 
dung. When cucumbers have advanced in growth, 
with the rough or proper leaves one or two inches 
broad, transplant them into a larger hot bed, finally 
to remain for fruiting. 

Earth up your full-grown crops of celery; the 
late crops earth up moderately, and cover some 
best plants if the weather is frosty, or remove a 
quantity of them under shelter. 

With respect to your endive, tie up some every 
week to blanch, in dry, open weather, and remove 
some with their full roots on a dry day, and place 
horizontally into ridges of dry earth, and in hard 
frosts cover them with long litter. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of 
the month, may be sown a little carrot seed; from 
whence you will have the chance of drawing a few 
young in April and Ma 


Plant horse-radishes, a cuttings from the off set 








roots of the old ones; set them in rows two feet dis- 
tant, and about fifteen inches deep, that they may 
obtain long straight shoots. 
You must keep your tender plants, such as rq." 
dishes, covered with straw constantly till they come 
up, and afterwards every night, more especially if 
the weather is frosty; also cauliflowets, lettuce, and 
sallading, under frames, &c. by putting on the 
glasses every night; and in severe frost, cover like. 
wise the glasses and sides of the frame with litter. 





GRAPES. 
Retreat, near Dublin, Nov. 30, 1828, 

IsapeLtA Grapre.—Much paper and ink have 
been wasted about the origin and value of the Isa- 
bella grape. I formerly understood, that Colonel 
Hawkins obtained it from the garden at Mount Ver. 
non, asa grape from Fontainbleau; but, recently 
the gentleman who succeeded Mr. Hawkins as 
agent to the Creek Indians, informed me that the 
scions were received from Mr, Fraser, a gentleman 
on botanical researches, who called it a French 
grape. Monsieur Roma had the same vine in his 
garden in Savannah, and said it was a French mus- 
cadel. It may be of much value to the north, 
where the climate suits it; but is worthless in the 
south, by reason of its ill habits. Half,or more, of 
the grapes, rot every year, be the season what it 
may; and only three or four ripe berries can be ob. 
tained from a bunch at one time, and nearly a month 
is required to ripen all the berries on a bunch: 
hence it is no wine grape in our climate. When 
ripe berries can be obtained in sufficient quantity, 
it yields wine of nice flavour, provided that the 
grapes are not too ripe, and the vintage remains 
only four or five hours in the vat; but let the grapes 
become mellow on the vines, and then let the vin- 
tage remain twenty-four hours in the vat, and the 
wine is ruined—dull, heavy, flat, and a strong taste 
of the seeds. 

Avexanper’s, on Scuvuyixitt Grape.—This 
grape is a native, and makes excellent wine under 
the following conditions: collect the grapes so soon 
as the berries are of full colourand in the plenitude 
of their juice; if they remain on the vines to be- 
come mellowed, the product will be a dead, flat 
and ill flavoured wine. When the grapes are mash- 
ed, or crushed in the vat, let them remain only one 
bour and a half, when the must will have obtained 
a sufficiency of colour; press, and the product will 
be a crimson rose colour, with flavour of the first 
class; but let the vintage remain ten or more hours 
in the vat, the longer the worse, and the wine will be 
austere and taste strongly of the seeds. The juice 
of this grape may be called weak, sp. gr. 1.056— 
raise the must with brown sugar to sp. gr. 1.124, 
and the wine will be strong enough. 

CatawBa.—This wine is said to be a native, and 
yields a superior dessert wine; and, as Mr. Adlum 
justly remarks, its vinous product suits all palates. 
Whether the flavour of the wine may be injured 
by the grapes mellowing on the vine is not known 
to me; but that it may be materially injured by too 
long residence in the vat, before pressing, is very 
certain. Five or six hours in dry warm weather is 
long enough. In cool, or wet weather, the con- 
tinuance of the vintage in the vat may be of longer 
curation. ’ 

Briann Grare.—This is said to be of doubtful 
nativity. It makes good wine if we will have pa- 
tience to wait for its maturity three or four years: 
it has a superabundant proportion of gum in the 
juice, part of which seems to be insoluble, and the 
lees formed by the vernal and autumnal fermenta- 
tions do not subside and the wine become clear, 
without new additions of fining. No other wine 
that I have made requires refining. The vine and 
fruit are subject to mildew and rust. 

Warsen Vine.—This vine scems to be of fo- ‘ 
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reiga origin, and is of the superior class of wine 

It is subject to rot considerably with me: 
its vinous product was adjudged by a gourmet to 
resembie the delicious wine of Cyprus. 

Rounp Viocet Maperra Grare.—Thss vine 
came from Madeira to Savannah, many years ago: 
the vine is not distinguishable from the Warren, 
but the fruit is of a lighter colour, and the vinous 
product of a different flavour, and it is not subject 
to rot. It isa superior wine grape. The gourmet 
was probably correct about the flavour of the War- 
ren wine, because all the wine grapes planted in 
Madeira, were transplanted from the island of Cy- 
prus, in 1420, by Prince Henry of Portugal, Duke 
of Visco, together with the sugar canes of Sicily, 
for the use of the colonists. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. S. Sinner, Esa. THOMAS McCALL. 





FRUIT TREES AND VINES. : 
Dear Sir, Kishacoquillis, Dec. 11th, 1828. 
{t is considered by most men, upon settling them- 
selves permanently, an object of some importance 
to have good fruit on their farms and gardens, as 
aoon as possible, and it has been common for those 
who are unable to come at nurseries of engrafted 
fruit for transplanting, to await the bearing of seed- 
ling trees, or at Jeast until they can have seedling 
stocks to engraft upon, and in either case it requires 
a period of ten or twelve years to elapse before a 
tree of this kind arrives at sufficient size to bear 
much fruit. 
{t is a fact which is not perhaps generally known, 
that the common white thorn, the crab apple, and 


the service or May cherry, make very good stocks 
“for apples or pears,and may be found in great 


abundance in every part of our country. 

By transplanting stocks of the above kinds in the 
fall, and engrafting them in the succeeding spring, 
we may have a handsome crop of fruit in four or 
five years, anticipating the usual period at least six 
or seven seasons. 

For the different varieties of plums and cherries, 
roots of the common wild plum and field cherry 
may be taken up at the proper season, engrafted, 
and immediately planted where they are to remain. 

About an inch of the stock is lett with the root, 
to insert the graft in, and the earth must be drawn 
up so as to protect it from the sun and air. 

Since a method has been discovered for prevent- 
ing the ravages of the worm in our peach trees, 
that delicious fruit, which at one time had nearly 
been extirpated, is again likely to become abundant. 

I have pursued the following plan for eight or 
nine years, with complete success, by which | have 
been enabled to preserve upwards of 100 trees in 
good health and vigour, whilst most of the trees in 
my neighbourhood were either dying or dead. 

In the first place, if there is any gum about the 
roots, the earth is to be removed, and boiling water 
applied, as recommended by a young lady of New 
York. 1! can vouch for its safety and efheacy, ha- 
ving been in the practice of using it, and recom- 
mending it to others for the last eight years. 

In the next place, a small barrowful of slaked 
lime or ashes is to be well rammed around the tree, 
This will generally secure them, so long as it is kept 
close and compact around the stock. But if, as it 
occasionally happens, gum makes it appearance at 
the surface, we know that a worm is below, engag- 
ed in the work of death, but by a little practice he 
may be instantly found and dislodged, For this 
purpose remove the earth, or ashes with a common 
trowel, and by sounding the bark with a fine pointed 
knife, the cavity beneath will be found in which the 
worm is lodged, slit it open, and he will. be found 
nestling at the bottom. 

It is a prevalent opinion that the grape vines of 
France and Spain require some protection from our 


winter frosts, which is certainly a mistake, with re- 
spect to this, or I believe any part of the middle 
states. I have a considerable variety of the most 
tender foreign kinds, which I find to bear the ex- 
posure throughout our severest winters without in- 
jury. All that is necessary is to cut them loose in 
the fall from their fastenings, and suffer them to 


swing freely in the wind. It has been found by |i 


experience, that the foreign grapes, when trans- 
planted into our climate, do not make wines of the 
same quality as in their native soil, and that if we 
ever produce a wine which will compete with those 
imported, it will be from a native vine; and to this 
end, it is desirable that experiments should be mul- 
tiplied in every part of our country. 

I have selected as the subjects of my experi- 
ments, the Schuylkill. Muscadel, and a very fine 
grape which was discovered upon the hills in Arm- 
strong county, of which I have 500 fine plants of 
two years old Jast spring. 

The greatest obstacle (o the successful cultivation 
of the vine I have yet experienced, arises from the 
depredations of an insect commonly known by the 
name of rose-bug, which preys upon the leaves and 
blossoms, and have destroyed nearly all my grapes 
for the last two seasons, notwithstanding every 
pains I took to prevent it. If some one of your 
subscribers will point out a remedy, it will much 
oblige his and your friend. 

KisHAcoQuiLLis. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 














LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania re- 

spectfully submit the following 
Report: 

“By their annual report on the 25th December, 
1827, it appeared that the amount of Canal then 
ander contract, and in progress towards comple- 
tion, was about 212 miles, composed of the follow- 
ing divisions: 

Western division from Pittsburgh, up 
the Alleghany, Kiskeminetas. and Co- 


nemaugh to Blairsville, 80 miles 
Part of French Creek feeder, from Be- 

mis mill to Conneaut Outlet, 9 miles 
Eastern division, from the mouth of - 

Swatara to that of Juniata, 24 miles 
Juniata division, from a point near the 

mouth of the Juniata to Lewistown, 444 miles 


Susquehanna division, from a point near 
the mouth of Juniata to Northum- 
berland, $7 

Delaware division, from Bristol to Tay- 
lor’s ferry, 


miles 


18 miles 








2124 miles 

This aggregate is increased by about 44 miles 
added to the Juniata and Susquehanna divisions, in 
order to unite them to a convenient point on Dun- 
can’s island, making the whole amount contracted 
for under the authority of the acts of 1826 and 
1827, about 217 miles. 

Since the report alluded to was made, the work 
on the several divisions has been steadily prosecut- 
ed. ~ Considerable delay was produced by the pre- 
valence of high water, from an early period last 
fall to the month of June last; and severe inconve- 
nience has also been felt from sickness on the Ju- 
niata, Susquehanna and Delaware 

It will appear, nevertheless, from the fullowing 
sketch of the state of those divisions, that a great 
amount of work has been accomplished. ~ 

The whole western division, from the outlet locks 
on the Alleghany to Blairsville is so far completed, 
that it will unquestionably be navigable at the 





opening of the spring. From the salt works, filty 


ee 
miles above Pittsburg, to the Kiskeminetas feeder, 
the line is in actual use, and water is now flowing 
through that feeder to supply the whole distance 
below. From the salt works upwards to Blairs- 
ville, nothing remains which may not easily be 
finished durin present winter. 
i f the French Creek feeder are 
if forwardness. One or two cul- 
verts, four bridges, the fencing of the line, and a 
very small quattity of excavation and inside wall, 
are the only matters requiring further attention. 
The amount of work done on the Juniata, be- 
tween Lewistown and the mouth of Juniata, may 
be regarded as equal to two-thirds of the whole. 
This line has suffered from sickness more sore 
than any other in the state, and it experienced, 
moreover, a gteat scarcity of hands in the earlier 
part of the season. Those difficulties being now 
entirely removed, its completion may be expected 
before the Ist-of August. 

The a division, from the mouth. of 
Juniata to rthumberland, is’ considered three- 
fourths completed. Like the Juniata line, it was 
delayed by the scarcity of workmen in the early 
summer months, and by the sickness incident to 
our river valleys. At its present rate of progres- 
sion, it cannot fail of completion by the first of July 
next. 

The Eastern division is entirely finished, except 
the two sections at Peter’s mountain, (on which 
about two months’ work remains,) and the aque- 
duct embankment at Stony and Clark’s creeks. It 
is confidently believed, that the navigation from the 
mouth of Juniata to Middletown, will be in actual 
use before the rising of the legislature. 

The contracts existing on the Delaware, at the 
date of the last report, extended ‘Gnly to the exca- 
vation and canal formation of 18 miles, and included 
no work of wood or stone. All these contracts 
have been satisfactorily completed, and further con- 
tracts have been made for the locks, culverts, aque- 
ducts and ‘bridges on that portion of the line, to be 
executed éarly th the méXt season. 

In executing the act of the last session of the 
legislature, making further appropriations for the 
Pennsylvania Canal, and directing additional con- 
tracts to be made, the Board acted on the principle, 
that the money thus placed at their disposal, should, 
as far as practicable, be devoted to thé old lines, 
and that the new contracts should be jade so late 
in the season, as to constitute no serious charge 
upon the existing appropriation. 

At the meeting of the Board in March, it was 
deemed advisable to place under contract seven 
additional miles of the Delaware division, which 
was accordingly done on the 20th May following. 
No arrangement having yet been made with the 
state of New Jersey for the use of the Delaware, 
and it being still uncertain from what quarter the 
canal might ultimately be filled with water, the 
engineer was directed to re-examine the whole line 
from New Hope to Easton, and so to adjust its lo- 
cation, as to admit of a full and easy supply, what- 
ever might be the result of a negotiation with New 
Jersey. This was satisfactorily effeeted to a point 
about seven miles below Easton, ffém which the 
location must entirely depend upon the question, 
whether the Delaware or the Lehigh be used as a 
feeder. The Board accordingly determined at their 
meeting in August, to place under contract 284 
miles from New Hope upwards, and to reserve the 
remaining distance until the result of the negotia- 
tion pending with New Jersey should be known.— 
Of this amonnt 18 miles were contracted for on 
the 18th of September, and 104 miles more on the 
18th of November. ‘The excavation and’ canal 
formation of the first seven miles of the Delaware 
line, above ‘Taylor’s ferry, are nearly complete.— 
The next eighteen miles are actively advancing, and 










in the remaining ten and a half miles, the contrac- 
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tors dre now commencing their operations. The 
payments already made on the new line,amount to 

285 $3. It is the intention of the Board to ex- 
tend their contracts to Easton, as early as possible 
next spring. 

At the meeting of the Boar 
Charles T. Whippo, Esq. was 
neer, and was directed to co 
of a canal line upon the nort anch of the Sus- 
quehanna. Having selected the Nanticoke falls, 
54 miles above Northumberland, as the proper 
place for taking a feeder, he continued his line 27 
miles downwards, and reported it to the Board at 
their meeting in June. His plan being approved, 
that portion of the canal was placed under contract 

‘on the 24th of July. At the meeting in August, 
the remaining distance of 27 miles to Northumber- 
land, was located by the Board, and the superin- 
tendent was directed to enter into contracts for i8 
miles, so as to make up the 45 miles authorized by 
law. The work on this division has advanced 
with great spirit, and should the legislature au- 
thorize the construction of the remaining nine 
miles, estimated to cost only 37,000 dollars, a per- 
fect navigation of 54 miles on the north branch, 
laying open the whole region of anthracite coal on 
that stream, will be in use by the spring of 1830. 

In conformity with the act of the last session, 
Mr. Francis W. Rawle, an engineer in the service 
of the board, was instructed to make an accurate 
survey and estimate on both sides of the West 
Braneb, from Northumberland to the mouth of 
Bald Eagle. His report of these surveys having 
been laid before the board at their session in Au- 
gust, and it appearing to their satisfaction that the 
left bank of the river was decidedly preferable,a 
portion of camal on that bank, commencing at 
Northumberland, and extending upwards to the 
Muncy hills, 23 miles, was placed under contract 
on the Ist of October. Since that period the work 
has been commenced on every section, and within 
the present week payments will have been made to 
the amount of 20,000 dollars. 

As this line presents unusual facilities, no doubt is 
entertained of its completion within the coming year. 

At an early period of the summer, Mr. Clinton, 
the engineer IE the Juniata division, was instruct- 
ed to continue that line, from its termination at 
Lewistown, a further distance of 45 miles. In the 
preliminary examinations necessary for this pur- 
pose,a survey was made, as required by law, to de- 
termine the practicability of carrying the canal 
along the Kishecoquillas valley. At the meeting 
in August, Mr. Clinton made a report on this sub- 
ject,and presented to the board a draft and esti- 
mate of the line selected. a also meee, that 
the proposed ronte along the Kishecoquillas valley 
ons whale impracticable. In the ah of Octo- 
ber last, contracts were entered into for 45 miles, 
commencing at Lewistown, and terminating at 
Smith's mills,a short distance above Huntingdon. 
Va this portion of the canal operations have par- 
tially commenced, but no payments will be made 
until the 15th of January next, and its completion 
is not looked for before the middle of the year 1830. 

Contracts have also been entered into, for the 
extension of the French creek feeder 104 miles, for 
continuing the Western Division from Blairsville 
up the Conemaugh 27 miles, and for ten miles of 
the distance between Middletown and Columbia, 
all of which are commenced, but no payments have 
beep made for work except .a small amount of the 
feeder line. 

Early Jast spring, Major Wilson, an engineer of 
the Pennsylvania railway, was directed to com- 
mence at Columbia, and to make an accurate loca- 
tion of the whole line from thence to Philadelphia. 
He was instructed to examine every route which 
had been proposed to the Board, or which might be 
deemed advantageous by the inhabitants of the 


in March last, 
inted an engi- 
nce the location 
















country through which the improvement passes. 
In such a survey much time was necessarily con- 
sumed, and consequently no part of the line has 
yet been constructed. At the present session of 
the Board a full and gratifying report has been re- 
ceived from Major Wilson, showing that a railway 
graduated within the limit of locomotive machine- 
ry, is perfectly practicable from the bank of the 
Susquehanna to that of the Schuylkill, and con- 
taining minute estimates and descriptions of the 
work. At each end of the road an inclined plane 
and stationary engine will be required to reach the 
river level. From the inclined plane on the Schuy!l- 
kill, which it is contemplated to fix near the resi- 
dence of the late Judge Peters, the railway will 
cross that river by a bridge, and pursuing the line 
of the old Union Canal, will reach the city of Phi- 
ladelphia at the intersection of Broad and Vine 
streets, 

The Board have reason to believe, that the se- 
lection of this line has been skilful and judicious; 
and that the mode of entering the city of Philadel- 
phia is preferable to any other proposed: they have 
therefore confirmed the whole location, and in com- 
pliance with law have directed the road formation 
of 40 miles to be placed under contract. 

It is believed that a line of railway leading to a 
large city, cannot exert its full capability, without 
the construction of branch lines near its point of 
termination, by means of which the trade may be 
conveniently diffused. It would be difficult for the 
board to fix the localities of such branch lines, 
as they must occupy, in some degree, the streets of 
the city, and otherwise interfere with its internal 
regulations. ‘hey have regarded it, however, as 
a great advantage attending the present location, 
that by keeping the level of the summit between 
the Schuylkill and the Delaware, it admits of an 
easy extension to the latter river, through the city 
or adjoining districts; and it is recommended that 
every facility for such extensions be afforded, either 
to the corporations of the city and districts, or to 
associations of individuals formed for the purpose. 

While considering this subject, they have been 
struck with the importance, in a commercial point 
of view, of a line from the stationary engine near 
Judge Peters’, to some point of the Schuylkill, af- 
fording a complete communication with the ocean. 
As such a line must follow the west side of the 
river, the difficulty before suggested would not be 
felt: and, but for want of authority under the exist- 
ing law, the board would be prepared to direct its 
construction. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Forget-Me-Not. ) 
THE MATRIMONIAL RULE. 


Inscribed in the Album of a Young Lady on the eve 
of Marriage. 


"Tis morning!—o’er the new-waked earth 
The sun his brightest radiance flings, 

And nought is heard, save sounds of mirth, 
And all around with gladness rings: 


Anon, light clouds begin to rise, 
While eddying breezes sweep along; 
Dark, and more dark, they veil the skies, 
And storm-winds drown the voice of song. 


So, lady, do we often see 
‘Tbe morn of matrimonial life 
All smiles, all joy, all gaiety, 
its noon obscured by feuds and strife. 


But would you know a charm of power 
To assure the sunshine of the heart, 

To break the tempests that will lower, 
To blunt the point of discord’s dart— 





ee 
—— 


Bear AND FORBEAR!—no wiser given 
Than this short rule, which, practised well, 

Makes marriage e’en on earth, a heav’p; 
Neglected—turns it to a hell. 





Recipes ror Maxine Cotovuren Inxs. 

Red Ink.—The mode of preparing this ink, re- 
commended by M. de Ribaucourt: infuse four ounces 
of ground Brazil wood in vinegar for three days; 
then heat it to the boiling point,and keep it for an 
hour at that temperature, after which, it must be 
filtrated. Whilst hot, dissolve in it one-third of a; 
ounce of gum arabic, and the same quantity of su- 
gar, and of alum; allow it to cool, and put it into 
well stopped bottles. 

An ink of a still more beautiful shade may be 
made with a decoction of cochineal, to which am. 
monia is to be added. 

The most beautiful of all the red inks, is made 
by a solution of carmine in liquid ammonia, allow- 
ing the excess of the alkali to evaporate, and adding 
a small portion of colourless gum arabic. 

Green Ink.--Klaprotti’s recipe for making a beau- 
tiful green ink, is the following: boil two parts of 
verdigris, and one of cream of tartar, in eight parts 
of water, unti] it is reduced to one-half. Strain it 
through a cloth, allow it to cool, and then bottle it. 

Yellow Ink.—In a quart of boiling water, dissolve 
an ounce of alum; add half a pound of French 
berries, (Graines d’Avignon;) keep the mixture at 
the boiling point for an hour, strain the liquid, and 
dissolve in it a little more than a quarter of an 
ounce of gum arabic. 

By following the same process, but substituting a 
much smaller quantity of saffron for the French 
berries, a much more beautiful yellow will be ob- 
tained. A still more durable colour may be made 
from gamboge, by merely dissolving it in water, 
until it is of the shade required. 

By means of concentrated solutions of the greater 
number of colouring substances, inks of every 
shade may be prepared; a portion of gum is, in 
general, required, to suspend the colouring matter, 
and sometimes, corrosive sublimate must be added, 
to prevent mouldiness. 
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NORTH CAROLINA RACES. 
Extract from a letter to a gentleman of Nashville, 
dated Milton, WV. C., Sept. 28. 

On the 24th inst. the races commenced over the 
Milton Course, with a sweepstake for colts, mile 
heat and repeat—four colts started—West’s Vir- 
ginian filly, the only one in order; the others, all 
trained by inexperienced persons, were not in good 
condition. ‘The Virginian took the first heat, but 
Whitlock’s filly by Sir William, won the second 
and third. ‘I'tme, Ist beat, 1m 574s; 2d, Im 5843; 
3d, 2m 7s. The William filly ran at her ease the 
last heat, the others not being able to put her up. 
The track was very heavy. In the evening after 
the above race a very heavy rain fell. 

On the next day, seven started for the proprie- 
tor’s purse, best three in five, mile heats, viz: Whit- 
lock’s Virginian mare, 4 years old; S. Douglass's 
Virginian mare, 4 years old, Edward Davis’ Archie, 
5 years old, raised by Bennehan out of his old 
Druid mare; Col. Winn’s Charles’ filly, a fine ani- 
mal; West’s Virginian colt, Williamson’s Frantic, 
and Col. Carrington’s colt Caswell by Sir William, 
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Gam by Bedford; brother to Giles Scroggins, and 
a by James W. Jeffreys. 

The course is at all times hard to run over, but to- 
day the most difficult and heavy, the water stand- 
ing in many places, and the mud ankle deep. Ex- 

tation high for fine sport; many good horses in 
fine order. Betting on the William against the 
field. Whitlock ran his best for the first heat, the 
William trailing her at his ease into the quarter 
stretch. The second heat West’s colt made his 
rand effort from start to pole. But as the William 
fad fairly won the highest place in the synagogue, 
he did not choose to relinquish it, but said “‘away 
slight man.” ‘The third heat was yet to be con- 
tended for, and expectation was on tiptoe that the 
heats would be broken and make more sport. ‘The 
Charles filly had chosen to conceal her powers in 
the crowd of followers. All had saved their dis- 
tances, consequently the William had fearful odds 
to contend with. The Lady Charles was pointed 
out by the numerous crowd, as the Venus, proba- 
bly to attract the attention of the youthful Adonis. 
She is fair, delicate, well proportioned, sprightly, 
and attracting. ‘Though a little coqucttish, she has 
before had the honour of winning the attention on 
another course. It was thought the young Adonis 
could not resist the fair one’s charms, especially it 
being leap year, it was thought she would be too 
importunate and vawilling to take a no for answer. 
At going off she kindly offered her services and 
society, but he poiitely declined the offer, was too 
young for intrigue, and preferred the open field of 
glory and renown before him. With the goal stea- 
diy in view, he won the glittering prize without 
further contest. Itis true he was accused of un- 
gallantly. throwing mud in his mistress’ eyes; but 
as that is the common lot of those who follow the 
t, nothing farther was said. Time—1st, Im 
5748; 2d, 1m 57s; 3d, 1m 56s, 

The state and nature of the track considered, it 
was judged very good time. But the winner never 
ran a jump; he is able to run three heats in tm. 
50s.each, over a good track, and shows no want of 
bottom. On the foliowing day Winn’s Merlin, 
West’s Wewhock by Shawnee, and Waxey by 
Archie, raised by G. W. Jeffreys, were entered for 
the Jockey Club two mile heats; but Winn took 
fright, drew Merlin, and started him home. Wew- 
hock and Waxey ran, but it was evident to all that 
Waxey was out of order, too high and feverish; he 
however ran Wewhock close, but would not pass 
him when it was evident to all that he could if he 
would, as he had the heels decidedly, but he ran 
directly after him, and could not be turned on one 
side, The heat was run in $m. 50s.,the best time 
ever run over this course, or on any other in the 
two states; it was two seconds better than Sally 
M’Gelus and Sally Walker’s best. The 2d heat 
Waxey took the track, and maintained the ground 
for 14 miles, but finally beat. 





(From the Hunting Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 
Extraordinary speed of Fox Hounds.— Of the origin 
Hounds— The Talbot or Blood Hound, the Stag 
found, the Southern Hound, the Beagle, the Fox 
Hound.—-The Olfactory Organs of the Hound.— 
Of the Size, Colour, and Breeding of Hounds, &c. 
(Continued from page 318.) 

The southern: hound is smaller than the dog last 
noticed; but retains as much, if not more, of the 
Talbot blood; in fact, what is called a thorough 
southern-hound, may be regarded as a smaller kind 
of Talbot. The first remove from the southern- 
hound is the kibble, many of which may be seen in 

ncashire, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester. The Ashton (a few miles from Man- 


chester) pack of harriers is composed of hounds of 
description, and there are few, if any, better 





harriers to be found in the kingdom. The Roch- 
dale harriers are of the same description, as well as 
several other packs in the same neighbourhood. 

In some parts, beagles are used in the pursuit of 
the hare; and these may be divided into two clas- 
ses—the large and the lap-dog beagle. These dogs 
appear like dwarfs in the hound tribe, and are dis- 
a by their short legs and elongated bo- 

ies. 

There are many hounds to be met with resolva- 
ble to none of the classes above enumerated, but 
which appear to be a mixture of the whole; noth- 
ing, indeed, is more common than an union of the 
large harrier and the beagle for the pursuit of the 
hare; and hounds thus bred, are well calculated for 
the purpose just mentioned. 

As the stag hound already noticed, constituted 
the first remove from the Talbot, and was nearly 
the same height, but not so heavy, it may be suppo- 
sed, that the large lurcher or something of the grey- 
hound kind, was employed in his production. It 
will be more difficult to account for the immediate 
origin of the southern-hound, unless, indeed, we 
suppose, that accident produced a few Talbots of a 
smaller kind, and hence they were propagated. 
The same sort of reasoning may be applied to the 
beagle, while the fox-hound of the present day is 
evidently a mixture of the whole; and as the crosses 
for the production of this animal have been direct- 
ed by the different opinions of a number of indivi- 
duals, so we may perceive the reason of that great 
variety in these animals which cannot have escaped 
the notice even of the most indifferent observer. 
Yet; generally speaking, sufficient reflection has not 
been exerted in the production of the fox-houna— 
speed has been the principal objects of considera- 
tion, and on this account fox-hounds have been pro- 
duced with such inferior olfactory organs, that they 
were utterly incapable of pursuing the chase unless 
the atmosphere was as favourable to scent as possi- 
ble. . 

It became the fashion also to consider a small 
head in the fox-hound as indispensable to the beauty 
of his appearance, which is utterly incompatible 
with exquisite sense of smell.—It is a very well 
known fact, that the sense of smell varies very 
much in dogs; or, to speak as a sportsman, some of 
them possess better noses than others. In dogs 
with broad heads, the os athmoides, or sive bone, 
is much larger than in narrow headed dogs; the 
lamine cribrose, or the sive itself, is therefore more 
capacious, and contains more openings; so that the 
olfactory nerves, which pass through it, are more 
numerous, and are divided more minutely, and thus 
that exquisite acuteness of smell is produced, which 
is found to obtain in the Talbot, and all dogs with 
broad heads: this excellence or superiority of the 
olfactory organs is further assisted by the largeness 
and flexibility of the lips and skin about the nose, 
which {prs admit of a much greater extension of 
the olfa#tory nerves, and render them more suscep- 
tible of external impressions. The olfactory herves 


resemble a bunch of small white cords, one end of 


which is connected with the brain, while the other, 
descending th® head, spreads into numerous ramifi- 
cations, reaching to the edges of the lips as well as 
to the extremity of the nose. 


( To be continued.) 








FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


It is ever to be kept in mind that a “good name is 
in all cases the fruit of personal exertion. It is not 
inherited from parents; it is not created by external 
advantages; it is no necessary appendage of birth, 


or wealth, or talents, or station; but the result of 
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pile manifested in a course of virtuous and 


onourable action. This is the more important to 
be remarked, because it shows that the attainment 
of a good name, whatever be your external circum- 
stances, is entirely within your power. No y 
man, however humble his birth, or obscure his con- 
dition, is cxcludediiom the invaluable boon. He 
has only to fix his upon the prize, and press to- 
wards it, in a course of virtuous and useful conduct, 
and it is his. And it is interesting to notice how 
many of our worthiest and best citizens have risen 
to honor and usefulness by dint of their own perse- 
vering exertions. ‘They are to be found in great 
numbers, in each of the learned professions, and in 
every department of business, and they stand forth, 
bright and animating examples of what can be ac- 
complished by resolution and effort. Indeed, my 
friends, in the formation of character, personal ex- 
ertion is the first, the second, and the third virtue. 
Nothing great or excellent can be acquired without 
it. A good name will not come without being 
sought. ll the virtues of which it is composed are 
the results of untiring application and industry. 

_ Thousands of young men have been ruined by 
relying for a good name on their honorable paren- 
tage, or inherited wealth, or the patronage of 
friends. Flattered by these distinctions, they have 
felt as if they might live without effort—merely for 
their own gratification and indulgence. No mis- 
take is more fatal. It always issues in producing an 
inefficient and useless character. On this account 
itis that character and wealth rarely continue in the 
same —_ more than two or three generations. 

In the nantes of Ls good — it is of 

reat importance that the ear: of life be improv- 
ed and guarded with the sanee cneblioene The 
most critical period of life is that which elapses from 
fourteen to twenty-one years of age. Moreis done 
during this period to mould and settle the charac- 
ter of the future man, than in all the other years of 
life. If a young man passes this season with pure 
morals and Jair reputation, a good name is almost 
sure to crown his maturer years, and descend with 
him to the close of his days. On the other hand, if 
a young man in this spring season of life, neglect 
his mind and heart; if he indulges himself in vicious 
courses, and forms habits of inefficiency and sloth- 
fulness, he experiences a loss which no efforts can 
retrieve, and brings a stain upon his character 
which no tears can wash away. 

Youthful thoughtlessness, I know, is wont to re- 
gard the indiscretions and vicious indulgencies of 
this period, as of very little importance. But, be- 
lieve me, my friends, they have great influence in 
forming your future character, and deciding the es- 
timation in which you are to be held in community. 
‘They are the germs of bad habits; and bad habits 
confirmed are ruin to the character and the soul. 
The errors and vices of a young man, eveh when 
they do not ripen into habit, impress a blot on the 
name, which is rarely effaced. They are remem- . 
bered in subsequent life; the public eye is often tar- « 
ned back to them: the stigma is seen; it cleaves fast 
to the character, and its unhappy effects are felt to 
the end of his days. 

A fair reputation, it should be remembered, is “a 
plant delicate in its nature, and by no i 
in its growth.” A character which has cost 
years to establish, is often destroyed in a sing} 
or even minute. Guard, then, with peculia 
lance, this forming, fixing season of your exi 

'  [ Hawes’ Lectures to Yi 


Woot.—The public sales by Messrs. Coolidge 
Poor and Head, on Thursday, went off heavily, al- 
though there was a goed attendance. The average 
prices were about 15 per cent. lower than previous: 
sales. A large pet of the Saxony wool, recently 
imported from London and Germany, was with- 














one’s own endeavours—the fruit and reward of good 





drawn, cost and charges of importation not having 
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Yq, have been totally disregarded. He may see, but it 
is too late, that if he had kept even a rough ac- 
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been bid. ‘The American fleece wool sold low. Se- 
lected Saxony and Merino fleeces, very clean wash- 
ed, brought from 44 to 48 cents. Clean washed 
Grade wool 30 to $4 cents. One beautiful lot of 
fleeces, taken from imported Saxony sheep, clean 
washed, brought 604 cents. [Boston Courier. 





Antmat Foop. 


An idea prevails, that animal food is indispensa- 
ble to sustain the vigour of the body. A London 
coal-heaver must have his ale and beef. An Arab 
carries his load across the desert, and lives on dates 
and milk, or bread and oil; he runs faster, and lives 
longer on this simple diet than your beef-eaters. 


TRB FARMER, 


Bartimore, Fripay, DecemsBer 26, 1828. 
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¢% 2 few words from the Editor of the American 
> to his Readers on the approach of the New 
ear. 

Being on board that magnificent steam boat, the 
Independence, coming from French-town to Balti- 
more; anda little tired of chatting and of read- 
ing, even sage maxims in the beautiful language of 
Fenelon; we leaned the head upon the hand, and 
began thus to commune with our patrons. 

he New Year being at hand, thought we to 
ourselves, may we not presume on the kindly feel- 
ings to which the heart is opened by the seasun, to 
offer a word of advice to our generous patrons? 
and the first reflection that occurred, was on the 
general neglect o farmers to keep accounts. 

Can we any longer be surprised, said we, at the 
misfortunes of so many farmers, when we make the 
single reflection, that perhaps not one in five bun- 
dred of them, attempts to keep any regular set of 
aceounis, or even memorandum book, approaching 
to a statement of his income and expenditures? Is 
there any other pursuit, or calliag, in which com- 
mon prudence is so much lost sight of, as in this 
almost universal neglect on the part of those who 
cultivate the soil? Let not those who are guilty 
of it, flatter themselves that the general result is 
not affected, at the year’s end, by their omission to 
keep an account of things sold, and of bills paid! 
No delusion is more mischievous; and scarcely any, 
we should suppose, more obvious. ‘The man who 
fails to note his expenses, and to compare them 
with his means, is always persuading himself that 
the former are less and the latter greater than they 
really are, and of course that his affairs are not falling 
into a ruinous condition. Where facts to the con- 
trary do not stare us in the face, we easily believe 
what we wish to be true, and gratify a thousand | 
wants, whether real or imaginary, that we should | 
be obliged to repress, if we would only keep our- | 
selves constantly posted up as to the exact extent | 
of our means of payment. Moreover, a man who | 
bays on credit and does not make himself every | 
day familiar with his means, extends the sphere, | 
and multiplies the objects of his desires, until, by 
the he@bit of indulgence, things become necessary | 
to his comfort, and his happiness is disturbed by | 
wafits that would otherwise be regarded as super-_ 
fluities; equally beyond his reach and his desires. ' 

en the day of reckoning comes, and he finds| 
himself involved on every side, it is in vain that he | 
reviews his course of mismanagement, in which | 
the plainest dictates of judgment and prudence | 





count of income and expenses every day, that no- 
thing short of madness could have induced him to 
transcend so far his resources. 

“Gain may be temporary and uncertain; but ever 
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while you live, expense is constant and certain:” 
therefore, keep an account of them. 

What would be said of the merchant, or the 
tradesman, who should buy ships and export mer- 
chandise— purchase materials and fabricate com- 
modities, without keeping an account of the cost 
on the one hand, or the sales on the other? What 
bank would discount for such a merchant? What 
prudent farmer would choose to sell to himon credit? 
Yet is it not notorious that a very great majority of 
the farmers cannot tell what have been their sales 
or their disbursements any one year since they 
have had the management of ‘their estates. Surely 
it cannot be that there is any thing so complicated 
or laborious in the performance of a duty so indis- 
pensable to the preservation of their estates and 
their families. ‘The simplest form of entry would 
answer their purpose. A common day-book, in 
which an entry should be made every night, of the 
day’s receipts and monies paid away, would serve as 
a register of facts, which might afterwards be 
thrown into some more systematic yet simple form. 
We do know one gentleman who has very care- 
fully for many years past, journalised every night 
each occurrence of the day; until at last it has be- 
come an inveterate habit, ifnot an agreeable amuse- 
ment. He can go back for twenty years, and teli 
what cow calved, how much pork was killed, where 
and how such orchard grass seed was sowed, 
who dined with him, and how the mercury ranged, 
what horse died, or which child was born, on any 
particular day of any year. Would that when we 
commend, we could hope that his neatness, his 
particularity, his perseverance would be taken as 
an example and followed by all our readers. 

We could name another individual, not a thou- 
sand miles from Annapolis, who keeps accounts of 
small things as well as great, knowing that if we 
take care of the pence the pounds will take care of 
themselves. 

He can turn to his neat little farm books for any 
week or day since he commenced years back, and 
shew you the amount of the sales, and of each item— 
whether it were a gallon of milk, a pound of butter, 
a head of cabbage, a quarter of veal, or a leg of 
mutton: in a word, he always knows the exact 
state of his treasury. Yet he is never pressed for 
time—he gains that by using it systematically. 

“Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all 
things easy, and he that-riseth late, must trot all day.” 

And what, reader, is the result of this habitual 
comparison of the out-goings with the in-comings, 
which we present to you in the example of an old 
and constant friend? Just that delightful result 
which naturally springs from method, and an invin- 
cible resolution to know every day, and constant- 
ly and precisely, how things are going. His cattle 
are improving, his sheep are in good condition, his 
crops are gradually augmenting, his land is in a 
course of progressive and regular malcontign~-tie 
turns all things to account—suffers nothing to be 
wasted, and clears by a fair account more than six 
per cent; and enjoys above all, the greatest of bles- 
sings, a constant sense of exemption from debt.— 
So firmly are we persuaded of the vital importance 
of reform in the habits of farmers, on the subject 
to which we have here so hastily adverted, that 
we most cheerfully, and do hereby, offer a premium 


‘of a volume of the American Farmer, and the Me- 


moirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, to 
the gentleman who will within sixty days, furnish us 
with the best essay on the subject of farm accounts, 
with the simplest form of doing it—being an ac- 
tual copy from higown bocks for a given time, with- 
out his name, of course, if he does not choose to 
give it. The premium is too trivial for any effect, 
but to shew our earnestness. Follow, kind friends, 
the train of our thoughts, and remember, ‘if you 
will not hear reason, she will surely rap you on 
the knuckles,” as poor Richard says. 


—— 
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MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL Im. 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 


The subscriber has on hand, ready for sale, a supply 
of his Cyxinpricat Straw Cutters, a machine he nd 
lieves to be superior to any other in the world for that 

purpose. Brown’s Verticat Woot SrinNER, a ve 
usetul and simple machine for private family use, per. 
haps not equalled by any other. A full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Patent PLoveus; the superiority of these 
over all other ploughs is so generally known, that to 
speak of their merit is unnecessary. A general assort- 
ment of highly improved Barshare Ploughs; Corn and 
Tobacco Cultivators; Patent Corn Shellers; Wheat 
Fans, warranted equal to any in the state of their 
size; Harrows; Double and Sihgle Swingle Trees; Sho- 
vel and substratum Ploughs; superior Caststeel Axes; 
Mattocks; Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil 
Stones and Points, and Heels, of all sizes for Dayis’ 
Patent Ploughs, always on hand. Blacksmith work and 
repairs done at short notice and at customary prices, 
The subscriber intends keeping no article for sdle ip 
his line, but such as will give satisfaction to his cus. 
Orders received for Fruit Trees from Gray’s Nurse. 
ry. All orders received by mail (post paid,) will re. 

ceive due attention. JONA. S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., opposite Marriott & Warfield’s hotel, 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents, 


So gp ee a6.00—ordinary, 3.00 48.00 
—red, 3.50 a 4.50—fine red, 5.00 a 7.00—wrapping, 
5.00 a 9.00—Ohio ordinary, 3.004 4.00—good red span- 
gled, 4.00 a 7.00—yellow, 4.00 a 9:00—fine yellow, 10.00 
a 20.00—Virginia, 2.50 a 8.00—Rappahannock 2.75 ¢ 
3.50—Kentucky, 3.00 a 5.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $9.50 a 10.00—superfine 
Howard-st. §.00 a 8.50; city mills, 7.75 a 8.00; Susque- 
hanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Graun, best 
red wheat, 1.55 a 1.65—best white wheat, 1.05 a 1.154 
ord’y to good, 1.40 a 1.56--Corn, old, .46 @ .48—new 
corn, .44a .46—in ear, bbl. 2.00 a 2.25—Rye, bush.:.60¢6 
.55—Oats .23 a.26—Berans .75 a4 1.25—Peas .45 @ 56 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00 a4 5.50—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.25—Orce- 
arp Grass 1.75 a 2.50—Herd’s 1.00 a 1.50—Lucerne $4 
a .50 lb,—Bar.ey, .60 a 62—FLaxseEED, .75 a .80—Cor. 
Ton, Va. .9a.11—Lou. .13 a .14—Alabama, .104.1h— 
Mississippi .11 @ .18—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a.104—WuisxeEy, hhds. Ist proof, .25—bbls. .26 
a .264—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb. .15 a.16—wash 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 4 
.30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Henmp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—FisH, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2,25 
a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.50; No. 2, 5.00; No. 8, 4.00 
—Bacon, hams, Baltimore cured, .10 a 11; do. E. Shore, 
-124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4.50 a 5.50— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 
$3.374 a 3.50—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Fen im the Richmond Enquirer.) 


ON GYPSUM—AND ITS USES IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 





Gypsum, orsPlaster, as it is commonly called, is 
a kind of earthy salt, composed of lime, sulphuric 
acid and*water.> When pure, these ingredients 
enter into its composition in the following propor- 
tions, in each 100 parts, viz: 


Lime, ° ‘ ° x: oe to $4 
Sulphuri@ecid, . . 46 to 48 
Water, ‘- . - 22 to 18 

100 100 


Besides the various uses to which it is applied in 
the arts, itis an article highly recommended in 

jculture as a great fertilizer of the soil and pro- 
moter of vegetation. 

Itis in this latt@r view that the writer of the 
following remarks*wishes it to be considered, be- 
ing well satisfied thatit deserves the particular at- 
tention of the citizens of Virginia, and more espe- 
cially of those in the middle and lower sections of 
the state, where their lands have been cultivated 

erally’ with less care, in regard to their preser- 
vation, and are considerably more deteriorated and 
exhausted than those in the valley and mountain 
country. as * 

It is employed by agriculturists in a variety of 
ways, and always with the happiest effects, when 
pure and properly applied. It is sometimes sown 
over cultivated grasses, grain, and other vegeta- 
bles, as a top dressing. Grain and seeds, after 
having been moistened, are often rolled in it, pre- 
vious to their being sowed or planted. And, occa- 
sionally, it is dropt in the hills with corn, &c. 

In the application of it, as a top dressing, atten- 





tion should be paid to the times, season of thet 


year, and growth of the plant; choozing a close, 
still, damp day, or still, foggy morning, as the 
wind blows it about too much, and in dry weather 
it is not apt to stick well to the plants. Some are 
of opinion that the best time to dress young clover, 
sowed down on grain, with it, is when it gets three 
leaves; others advise to defer it till the grain is cut 
off. For old clover, the best time appears to be as 


_ soon as vegetation commences in the spring. ‘To- 


bacco should be dressed with it when the plants 
begin to spread the bill, and corn, when about balf 
a leg or knee high. 

When it was first introduced among us as an 
article of agriculture, the very high encomiums 
bestowed upon it, and the almost incredible ac- 
counts related of its wonderful effects on vegeta- 
tion, induced many of our farmers and planters to 
engage in the use of it, fondly hoping, no doubt, 
that with the aid of clover and plaster, they would 
be enabled, in a few years, to resuscitate their 
worn out and exhausted soils, and impart to them 
a degree of fertility equal, if not superior, to what 
they originally possessed. But the result of our 
experiments has not been such as to sustain the 
exalted character it had acquired. For, although 
in some instances its effects were truly astonishing, 
its operation in general appears to have been very 
uncertain. And we have often had the mortifica- 
tion to witness, after having encountered much 
trouble and expense in procuring and applying it 
to our crops, that it was productive of no per- 
eeivable benefit. A consequence so discouraging 
seems to have brought it somewhat into disrepute. 
Se that, far from being in general use at this time, 
as might have been expected, even those few who 
thought well of it at first, and were anxious to 
bring it into notice, have themselves become, in 
some measure, disgusted with it, and there are even 
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some grounds to apprehend, unless something shall 
be done to restore it to confidence, that it will ulti- 
mately be abandoned altogether. A misfortune the 
more to be deplored, because nothing is more cer- 
tain than that, when pure and judiciously applied, 
there is not a greater fertilizer known. And, in- 
deed, without the aid of some such powerful sub- 
stance, it is believed to be utterly impracticable, 
after the lapse of a long series of years, so to im- 
prove our lands as to give to them that degree of 
fertility of which they are susceptible. 

To trace this uncertainty in its operation to its 
source, and to point out the means by which in fu- 
ture it may be avoided, would be to re-establish it 
in thy public confidence. As our planters and far- 
mers would, undoubtedly, freely employ it, could 
they be well assured that, in laying out their money 
in the purchase of it, they would no longer be sub- 
jected to the hazard of a disappointment. This 
will now be attempted. 

It has already been stated that gypsum was com- 
posed of lime, sulphuric acid and water. And, by 
an attention to the relative proportions of each, it 
will be seen that, when pure, the sulphuric acid 
amounts to nearly half its weight. 

The quantity usually sown on an acre is a busb- 
el, in which, as a bushel of ground plaster is said 
to weigh about eighty pounds, there would be 


Lime, ; ‘ 25.60 Ibs. 
Sulphuric acid, $6.80 
Water, . 17.60 

80.00 


Now, it must be obvious that 25.60 Ibs. of lime, 
which wouldggamount to little more than a peck, 
could not powibly produce any visible effect when 

ead over an acre of land. The quantity of wa- 
ter. (17.60 Ibs.) would be next to nothing; and that, 
therefore, all the operative virtue of the article 
must reside in the sulphuric acid, 

Hence it may rationally be inferred that, gene- 
raily speaking, whenever the plaster fails to act, it 
is in consequence of a deficiency in the due pro- 
portion of this latter ingredient: an idea that will 
receive much countenance from an examination of 
its properties, some of which will be found pecu- 
liarly adapted to the promotion of vegetation. Such 
as its capacity for attracting moisture from the at- 
mosphere—and, when combined with it, of gene- 
rating heat. Thus affording, in itself, two of the 
four great essentials. For, whatever may be the 
opinions of some philosophers respecting the gase- 
ous and etherial elements of vegetation, in practice 
it is found that nothing more seems to be necessa- 
ry,in addition to soil of a proper texture and judi 
cious cultivation, than light, heat, air and mois- 
ture, distributed in due proportions. 

It would certainly be highly proper that the le- 
gislature should‘extend the benefit of the inspec- 
tion laws to the article of plaster, and establish 
inspections of it at suitable places, not only as af- 
fording relief and security to the purchaser, but 
as a measure of precaution, it being understood on 
good authority, that much of the refused gypsum 
at the north, where they have inspections establish- 
ed, is ground up and sent to the south, by fraudu- 
lent dealers in the article, for sale. 

But, in the mean time, to enable those purchas- 
ers who are not conversant with it, to judge at 
once of its purity, without the possibility of being 
deceived, it is deemed proper to state that nitrous 
acid, commonly called aqua fortis, forms an unerr- 
ing test. ‘They have only to drop a‘small quantity 
of it on the plaster, (whether ground or in the 
rock, makes no difference,) and if it causes an ef- 
fervescence—a foaming and frothing similar to 
what is observed when strong vinegar is poured 
upon chalk, it is a proof of its impurity. And 











the degree of impurity may be pretty well ascer- 





tained by the mildness or vebemence 
vescence. 

Lime has a great for all, or most of the 
acids, whether mineral or vegetable, and will ef- 
fervesce with any of them, But its attraction for 
the sulphuric acid is much more considerable than 
for the nitrous acid, and, therefore, when fully sa- 
turated with the former, the latter can exert no in- 
fluence on it. For it is a law of chemical action, 
that two substances having an affinity for each 
other, being brought into contact, ee suitable 
circumstances, they will unite and combine toge- 
ther in such manner that they cannot be again se- 
parated, but he presence and intervention of 
some third nce, having a greater affinity for 
one of the. ined bodies than they bave for 
each other. 

When, then, fie gitrous acid is perceived to act 
upon the gypsum, if is’a proof that the sulphuric 
acid not having been ‘in a quantity sufficient com- 
pletely to saturate the lime, it has only been par- 
tially converted into gypsum, and that a portion 
still remains unchanged, which is the part acted 
upon by the nitrous acid. 

In whatever way the plaster may be applied to 
crops, it must first undergo decomposition. For. so 
long as it remains undecoa.posed, the sulphuric 
acid, the operative material, will be neutralized by 
the lime, and will not be in a condition to act on 
the atmosphere, and the plaster will have no more 
effect than so much sand, or a like quantity of any 
other pulverized rock. 

By what the decomposition is caused, it is diffi- 
cult to determine; but that it is something, proba- 
bly carbonic acid, derived from the air, is rendered 
highly probable from the circumstance that it will 
remain inoperative if buried too deep under ground. 
That it is an acid, and acts altogether on the 
lime, is obvious, otherwise the sulphuric acid 
would not be set free in ‘a perfectly disengaged 
state, but would only enter into a new combination, 
be neutralized as before, and remain perfectly ia- 
active. 

The best effect of plaster seems to be as a top 
dressing, used on: dry land, and in cool, dry wea- 
ther; as in very wet seasons, and on Jow, flat, wet 
land, its influence is not very discoverable. 

As to the modus operandi, or manner in which 
plaster acts,it appears to be very generally ima- 
gined that it possesses the power of stimulating the 
earth into preternatural attion, and that, however 
beneficial it may be at first, it will alternately, by 
long continued use, produce exhaustion, and cause 
more injury than ever it did good. An opinion, 
probably growing out of the fact that a long and 
unremitted use of it brings about that condition of 
the soil denominated “plaster-sick.” 

The subscribers to this doctrine seem to consider 
the earth somewhat in the light of a lazy, sluggish 
beast, that may be forced into a motion greatly be- 
yond its natural gait, but if continually put for- 
ward in this way for too long a period, its spirits 
become broken, its strength exhausted and it final- 
ly tires and becomes incapable of further exertion, 
until, by rest, it has been enabled to recover its 
wonted vigour. 

This opinion, taken up hastily, no doubt, and 
without much reflection, Put bearing the authority 
of some great name, and wearing the air of i- 
bility, seems to have been as incautiously , 
merely because men in general had rather sub- 
scribe to any opinion, on difficult subjects, thatitind 
the plea of plausibility and ingenuity on its side, 
and was ready made up to their hand, than be at 
the trouble and pains of reflecting and forming one 


for themselves. But as light, heat, air and mois-"— 


ture are alone essential to vegetation, there was the 
less necessity for resorting to the stimulant proper- 
ties of gypsum and the excitability of the earth: 
it being believed to ‘bee well sd fact that 
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the only, or at least the chief office of the earth, is 
simply to serve as a matrix or bed for plants to 
grow in, and as a kind of laboratory in which the 
various processes of vegetation are elaborated. 

Much, to be sure, depends on the nature, tex- 
ture and preparation of the soil, which should be 
such, either naturally or artificially, as readily to 
imbibe moisture and to permit only of its gradual 
escape, that as much nourishment as possible may 
be retained to feed the roots of the young plants 
and to admit of an easy extension of them. 

When, therefore, the soil is not naturally such 
as we would have it, it should be our business to 
make it so. Sand is open, warmand generous; 
freely receiving and as freely parting with heat 
and moisture. Clay, on the centr, ig.cold, diffi- 
cultly penetrable, and very retenti¥® us, when 
our soil is too sandy, we should dress it with clay. 
When clay too much abounds, with sand. Attention 
to the texture of the soil is as necessary as manur- 
ing: for, unless that is of a suitable quality, it is 
searcely possible, by any preparation we can give 
it, to afford to manure an opportunity of exerting 
its full power; the chief virtue of which, it is be- 
lieved, resides in its liquescent salts, which readily 
attract moisture from the atmosphere, and generate 
heat by thug hastening the decomposition of its pu- 
trescent particles; in this way producing effects si- 
milar to those of plaster. 

Lands rendered sterile by an excessive use of 
plaster, and which are then said to be “plaster- 
sick,” are observed to be much in the condition of 
stiff clays that have been run together by hasty, 
beating rains, and become baked, as we call it; 
so that when an attempt is made to cultivate them, 
they break up in clods, and will not produce.— 
This arises, not, as has been imagined, from the 
strength of the earth having been exhausted by 
too great stimulation, but from the solvent property 
of the sulphuric acid contained in the plaster, (for, 
besides its two before mentioned properties, it is 
also known to possess that of a solvent,) which, by 
dissolving a portion of the ferruginous and other 
mineral matters contained in the earth, and con- 
verting them into clay, ultimately renders that soil 
stiff and obdurate which before was open and free. 
So that the texture of the land in this case, as in 
that of stuf clays, is no longer such as is proper 
for vegetation. Being too much compacted and its 
particies too closely wedged into one another 
freely to receive, retain and gradually transmit 
heat, moisture, &c. But this is a discovery which 
leads at once to the remedy; for in both cases it 
becomes necessary that these lands should be dress- | 
ed with sand, which should be ploughed and mixed | 
with the earth sv minutely as to divide and sepa-| 
rate the particles of clay and keep it loose and| 
open; when, no doubt, “plaster-sick” lands, as well 
as those that are sterile and unproductive, from 
being naturally too stiff and clayey, will be quickly 
restored and made to produce as well as ever. 

The idea of dressing lands with sand or clay, 
according to circumstances, seems as yet to have 
been but little thought of in Virginia. Nothing, 
however, is more certain, than that, if judiciously 
applied, they will be found equally as valuable as 
any other dressing we could give them. ‘These 
things are now as well understood in England as 
any other process in farming. There pits both of 
sand and clay are opened, and frequently they are 
carried the distance of many miles: it being a well 
kmown observation there, that the first step towards 
improviog lands, if not naturally of a suitable tex- 
ture, is to make them so artificially; because they 

know that this is necessary to give to manure its 
full effect. 

Formerly, before this was well understood and 
attended to, and previous to the introduction of 












psum, they attempted the improvement of their 
fon with marl. It succeeded very well at first, 


but by an ineautious and excessive use of it, they 
finally rendered them barren and unproductive: 
and, in some instances, they are said not to have 
perfectly recovered in less than eighty years. Marl 
ig a fat, unctuous kind of earth, and very tena- 
cious; hence, when used in too great quantities, it 
has the effect of binding the soil, and causes it to 
become so close and cohesive as to render it unfit 
for useful production. Such lands might have 
been said to be marl-sick, and would have requir- 
ed the same remedy as those that are now said to 
be “plaster-sick,” and I may add that are clay- 
sick.* 

Burning stiff lands has nearly the same effect as 
sanding of them, by indurating the particles and 
bringing them somewhat into the condition of 
pounded bricks. 

A Frienp To AcRicuLture,. 


[Vote by the Editor of the American Farmer.—We 
have lately conversed with several farmers of ex- 
perience, who have used plaster of paris for many 
years, ‘Their impressions appear to be, in brief: 
that land which was rapidly brought some years 
from a state of exhaustion to a state of fertility, by 
the use of plaster to promote the growth of clover, 
and to which land plaster had never before been 
applied, being since reduced by culture to its origi- 
nal degree of infertility, that land refuses to be act- 
ed upon again by plaster in any thing like the de- 
gree which it produced when formerly applied. 





(From the Southern Agriculturist. ) 
ON THE CULTURE OF RICE. 


Queries on the Culture of Rice; by Witt1am Wasu- 
InGTON, with Answers by 'T. F. @pvarp. 
Dear Sia, Georgetown, S. C. October \3th, 1828. 

Your favour of the 27th July came duly to hand, 
and [ should have answered it ere this, but circum- 
stances have prevented. The object: of your in- 
quires appears to be, to arrive at the best mode of 
cultivating rice, on which subject planters differ, I 
shall answer your interrogatories to the best of my 
experience, which is comparatively small; I there- 
fore give an opinion with more reluctance, having 
cultivated cotton and corn until within a few years 
past. I have, however, been pretty successful in 
the cultivation of rice; suffice it to say, that it 
would afford me pleasure, to learn that your inter- 
est had in any way been promoted, by the present 
communication. 

ist. What preparation do you give your land be- 
fore you begin to plant? 

ns. Let your trunks and banks be made as tight 
as practicable, your land well drained and then 
turned deeply, with the hoe or plough; the latter I 
use principally, and prefer. I prefer, on old land, 
that the stubble should be turned in, and that as 
early as convenient after harvest. 

2d. When do you begin to plant? 

Ans. I should commence planting about the latter 
part of March, not that I think the rice better than 
that planted later, but the reverse; it sometimes, 
from the cool weather, comes up badly, and grows 
badly, while that planted later, after the weather 
sets in warm, comes up, and grows infinitely better. 
There is this thing to be recollected, where one 
plants largely tothe hand, itis absolutely necessary to 
commence early, so as to get through in due season. 
I work strong handed, and my reason for com- 
mencing early is, that the birds which make their 
appearance in the spring, are not so troublesome as 
they are upon rice planted later in the season.— 
There is another reason, that early planted rice is 
not apt to be so troubled with rice birds in the fail, 





*It is an old saying in England, that 
‘*He who marls sand buys land— 
He who maris clay throws all away.” 
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which are sometimes very destructive. My last and 
ostensible reason is this, that by ‘planting early 
there can be such a time allowed een your 
planting, that the harvest will be muclbetter, not 
having the whole crop, as it were, upon your hands 
at one time; in such case, the waste, of course 
must be great. ‘This, I think, an important con. 
sideration. 

$d. Do you select your seed,and how do you 
know the best seed? Do you prefer seed from the 
north or south, and how often do you change your 
seed? 

Ans. I select my seed rice from that part of my 
crop most free from volunteer—that you can ascer- 
tain by rubbing off the hull of a handful or two, 
which will give you at once the quantity of red 
rice. Where there is not more than three grains 
of volunteer to the hundred, I should call it very 
fine seed. [I think there is an advantage in chang- 
ing seed occasionally, even from one soil to another, 
but should be governed principally in changing my 
seed, from the proportion of red it has; whenever 
it becomes polluted, I, of course, would change my 
seed. The seed I plant I procure in this neigh. 
bourhood; I am, therefore, unable to say whether 
seed from the north or south is best. 

4th. How many rows to the task, or quarter of 
an acre? How many bushels of seed to the acre? 

Ans. I plant fourteen inches apart, which will 
give you about ninety rows to the quarter of an 
acre. The quantity of seed used for an acre of 
land, is from two bushels to two and a peck; I plant 
the latter quantity. 

5th. Do you scatter in the trenehes, or, as it is 
technically called, string plant? 

Ans. I string plant, and for this reason, where the 
seed is much scattered in the trenches, it is liable to 
be cut in hoeing, and it is more difficult to pick out 
the grass. 

6th. Do you point flow, and if so, assign the 
reasons? 

Ans. I point flow my rice, if I cover with earth, 
as is usual, but when I plant without covering with 
earth, the water is put on, and kept such a time as 
to answer for both the sprout and point water. I 
would assign the following reasons for the point 
flow, to wit: that it destroys the first growth of 
grass, and the rice is put out of the way of birds, 
and it prevents worms, which sometimes takes rice 
in the young state. 

7th. How many times do you hoe, before you put 
on the water? How long do you keep on the water? 

Ans, | should always hoe twice, if I could, be- 
fore I put on what is called the long water. I keep 
on the water from twelve to fifteen days, according 
to circumstances. 

Sth. [f in grass, would you put on the water or 
not? What do you call a good crop to the acre, or 
to the hand? 

ns. | should never put water on grassy rice, if 
I could avoid it, but would put it on before it be- 
came so; but if I had grassy rice, and I could not 
give it work, I would put on the water so as at least 
to check the growth, until [ could work it. I cail 
fifty bushels a good crop to the acre, or twelve and 
a half barrels to the hand. 

9th. Have you ever ploughed your land while the 
crop was growing, or do you object to it, and why? 

Ans. I never have ploughed my rice, nor do [ 
think it can be done without injury, planted at no 
greater distance than above stated. 

10th. Do you keep’your land dry all the winter, 
or do you flow it? 

Ans, The first thing I do after I get my fields 
picked, or gleaned, as it is termed, | put on the wa- 
ter while the weather is yet warm, so as to sprout 
what rice there may have been wasted in the har- 
vest. Then it is to be dried for turning; after 
which, I would flow again, as the sediment fromthe 
water is an advantage to the land. In due season 
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the water must be taken off,to dry the land for 
ting, when you turn in, either with the hoes or 
w, as you may prefer, to mash and prepare for 
trenching. In trenching, I use the trenching hoe 
and plough. The plough I like, on account of les- 
sening labour, and the facility it gives in planting. 
11th. Have you ever used salt, or brackish water, 
and what has been the result? Have you ever used 
lime on your land, and how do you apply it? 

Ans. I have no experience in the use of salt or 
brackish water, but I certainly would use brackish 
water, if I had a crop suffering for water, and could 
get no other, using the precaution to change it often, 
and flow deep. I am not aware of the good effects 
which might result from the use of lime, never 
‘having tried it. 

12th. How do you know the best time to cut rice, 
and what is the task of a labourer in harvest? 

Ans. Those acquainted with rice, can tell from 
the general appearance, and from examining it 
when it is fit to cut; but I know of no better crite- 
rion to go by, that when the milk is hard in the bot- 
tom grains. Rice cut at that time, will stand pound- 
ing much better than when it is suffered to get too 
ripe. The task of a prime labourer, in harvest, is 
to cut a half acre; when rice is to be taken in, the 
task is to cut a quarter of an acre, and to carry 
the same quantity to the yard. : 

13th. Is there any peculiarity in your preparation 
of rice for market. 

Ans. The gentleman whom I have in my employ 
gives a good deal of his attention to the mill; I also 
give it a good deal of attention, it being contigious 
to me. mil! I endeavour to keep in good order; 
I have a very fine pair of mill-stones, which I think 
is a very important part in the preparation of rice, 
to be well ground; and [ have had a horizontal 
bush screen made, in addition to the one I had, 
which gives a very fine polish to the rice. I know 
of no other peculiarity in the preparation for mar- 
ket. 

14th. Have you ever cultivated Guinea corn, as 
a provision crop, and if co, what do you think of it? 

Ans. I never have planted the Guinea corn as a 
provision crop; I, therefore, have no experience as 
tothe production of it. 4 

15th. Have you ever practised a succession or ro- 
tation of crops, and if so, which do you most ap- 
prove of? 

Ans, I never have tried a rotation of crops on my 
rice lands; I am, therefore, unprepared to say, what 
would likely succeed best. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that either corn or cotton, could be cultivated 
to advantage on it, but being adapted to rice, my 
impression is, that it pays better in that culture 
than any other. 

16th. Should the river or creek, upon which your 
lands are situated, turn sa't, from great drought, 
what mode of attendance would you pursue?— 
Would you take in water before it did turn salt, at 
a time when the rice was not in actual want, or 
would you let the water by? Do you ever hoe your 
rice while your fields are flled with water? 

Ans. As stated before, | have no experience in 
salt water, but if allowed :o give the opinion of in- 
experience, 1 should say, take in water previously 
to its becoming salt, notwithstanding the rice may 
not be in actual need; on the contrary, if, from any 
circumstances, I had been prevented from taking it 
on previously to its becoming salt, 1 would keep the 
Jand as dry as possible,and stirred with the hoe as 
ofien as practicable, until perchance the rainy sea- 
son should set in, when I would be enabled to get 
fresh water. I am a strong advocate for the land to 
be dry, when I hoe it, if it is to be of any service 
to the rice, or to kill the grass; I therefore never 
hoe when my rice is flowed, excepting on the hill 
spots, which canrot be flowed to advantage. After 
the rice is laid by, we slack the water and pick the 
grass out, when the water is raised on it again. 








I had a very early harvest the last season, and 
having a favourable opportunity, | determined to 
try the experiment of a second crop. 1 accordingly 
requested the gentleman who had the management 
of my plantation, to put on the water as soon as the 
field was gleaned, which was accordingly done. 
The fall was favourable for it, but (here was, not- 
withstanding, a great deal of light rice, in conse- 
quence of having frost before it matured, but there 
was some very good rice from it. I do not know 
that the labour was well recompensed; it was taken 
in, however, after the last of the crop had been se- 
cured, 

I cannot dismiss the subject without a few re- 
marks, which may not be out of season. ‘There 
are very few gentlemen of my acquaintanee, owning 
plantations, who remain on them the season through, 
either from the effects of climate, or other causes; 
consequently, their business must be entrusted to an 
agent. Notwithstanding, in some instances, the 
planter is so contigiously situated to his plantation, 
as to visit it during the summer, whereby he is ena- 
bled to give any direction he may deem proper, 
while the crop is growing, yet there are circum- 
stances occurring on a plantation, that require daily 
attention; and that is the reason I think it to the 
interest of every planter to have an overseer that 
he can confide in, for our interest greatly depends 
upon his attention and good management, both as 
it regards the crop, and, which is more important, 
the care taken of, and the comforts rendered our 
people. With these remarks, I leave the subject 
for your consideration. 

I am yours, respectfully, 
THOMAS F. GODDARD. 





LARGE CORN. 


The Counties of Accomack and Northampton versus 
104 others in Virginia, and all Maryland, 
Mr, SKINNER: Baltimore, Dec. 22d, 1828. 
In a late number of the Farmer, I observed on 
record, the great altitude of a corn stalk raised on 
the lands of Mr. Jeffreys. It must be admitted that 
this stalk was of uncommon height, yet the gentle- 
man gives no account of its fruitification. A corn 
stalk without fruit only subserves the purposes of 
feeding brutes, whereas had it bore the ear of corn 
I send, it would also have afforded sustenance to 
man, and in course excited greater wonder. I am 
uncertain how elevated was the stalk which foster- 
ed my ear, as also another nearly equal, but nothing 
is more certain than that it grew in fat land, and 
must have had great stamina, to have sustained and 
afforded nutriment to its prodigious offspring.— 
What a pity but that my two ears of corn had been 
attached to Mr. Jeffrey’s stalk. You will recollect 
that last year, (/Vemine contradicente) | beat in 
horticultural products, (a turnip and cauliflower,) 
and I am determined to do the same this year in the 
agricultural line. 1 therefore send you an ear of 
corn, the product of Upshur’s Neck, containing 
1100 grains, and nine and a half inches-in cir- 
cumference, and consequently if the perimeter is 
to the diameter as 22 to 7, its diameter is a fraction 
over 3 inckes. You will perceive it counts 22 rows 
round its surface, and 50 grains deep. Had it not 
been plucked a little under a state of maturity, it 
would have been considerably enlarged. ‘This spe- 
cies of corn possesses several cardinal virtues over 
all others I ever used as seed, It bears shipping 
earlier, is less liable to rot in the field, is more pro- 
lific, and what is still better, being nearly similar in 
colour to their own, commands an enhanced price 
in the Northern markets over most other southern 
corn—at least I have been thus informed by*more 
than one gentleman in New England. I feel so con- 
fident that the specimen. sent cannot be beaten— 


104 counties of Virginia and al! 


man of the o 
Maryland, who shall deposit in your even its 
equal.’ You shall be made umpire. Unless this is 
done, henceforward, Jet one and all of those lordly 
proprietors of the fertile and far famed soils of the 
west, cease to deride the sand hills to the eastward 
of the Chesapeake, those arid daughters of the 
ocean. I selected from my plantation, and have in 
Baltimore, a number of ears similar in kind, which 
I will distribute among such as approve the seed; 
and that my intentions may be known, you may 
make this communication public, provided you do 
not deem it too prolix. In such case prune it, and 
extract its ess€nce. Please retain the ear in your 
office a week or two for the inspection of agricul- 
turists, after Which I intend it as a present to-Mr. 
Carroll of Carrollton. At the distances usual where * 
it grew, it will plant nearly two-thirds of an acre, 
and if in as genial a soil return 40 bushels. ‘This 
product the second year will afford seed for all his 
manor—the third to all Maryland. I raised this 
year several hundred barrels of the same order. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, &c. &e. 

ARTHUR UPSHUR. 





WOAD—WELD. 
J. S. Sxmwer, Esa. New York, Dec. 21, 1828. 

Sir,—Yours of the 7th inst. was duly received. 
In answer to the communication enclosed, I - have 
to observe, that woad and weld are two different 
plants. Woad is the Isatis used for blue dyeing, 
and weld is the Reseda Luteola used for dyeing 
yellow. Raising of woad in the south will not an- 
swer, it having been cultivated in the middle states 
till competition has brought it below the expense 
of cultivation. Weld is a new article, recently in- 
troduced, and might answer, if the consumers were 
within a reasonable distance; but the article is so 
light and bulky that it will not pay for much land 
transportation, nor even for distant water transit. 
Some teazles have been raised in South Carolina, 
but they grow so large and rank as to be of little 
value. , 

Should your correspondent be desirous of trying 
the weld, we can furnish him with seed, The cost 
is two dollars a pound, and one half pound will be 
sufficient for one-sixth of an acre. We can also 
furnish him with instructions for planting, &e. The 
article is raised in the south of France, and trans- @% 
ported to England. ‘ . 

I would recommend to our southern planters the 
cultivation of madder, and of Sicily sumach, (Rhus 
coriarius) as articles of more general ¢ tion 
than the above,and as better suited to a southern 
climate. 

Yours, truly, 
WM. PARTRIDGE. 


—— 
HORTICULTURE. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
FIRE BLIGHT. 
By J. Buel, Esq., of Albany. ; 

Fire Burear is still employed to denote the new 
malady which destroys our pear and apple trees; 
and the cause, by many, is imputed stil] to the ma- 
lignant influence of the solar rays, which, since 
the world began, have given life, growth and ma- 
turity to the vegetable creation. 

It is a sound axiom that like causes uce like 
effects. If the sun does the mischief, why bas it 
not done the like for centuries before? Has the be- 
nign influence of its rays changed; or have the 
laws of vegetation altered, within: the last few 
years? ‘The tumors on the plum and morelle cher- 
ty, which in some districts have: opetated to the 
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almost entire extinction of these valuabie. fruits, 
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have been ascribed to a spontaneous extravasation 
of sap, and to other equally erroneous causes. But 
it has been satisfactorily shown, by eminent natu- 
falists, as well as practical gardeners, that this dis- 
ease originates from the poisonous puncture of an 
inseet, probably but a short time among us, which 
operates npon the vegetable blood like the poison 
of a rabid animal upon the human system, causing 
disease and death. But as the circulation is infi- 
nitely more rapid in the animal than in the vegeta- 
ble, the cure in the lutter is more easy and certain. 
Governed by this opinion, 1 have persevered in 
cutting off and burning the diseased branches, un- 
til I have overcome the evil, although some gardens 
in the vicinity are as much afflicted as ever. I 
have some thousands of the p!um and morello 
cherry on my grounds, and have found but one 
diseased tree among them during the season, and 
that came into my possession last spring. Forty 
years ago the Hessian fly was unknown to us- New 
enemies to our crops are annually recognized in 
the insect tribes. 

I do oot believe this disease is produced by the 
sun; because its attacks are indiscriminate, where 
the sun’s rays are obstructed by foliage, as well as 
where exposed to its rays; on the north as well as 
the south; on horizontal as well as perpendicular 
shoots; and on the under as well as upper side. 

I dissent equally from the theory, that it is occa- 
sioned by only deleterious matter in the soil; be- 
cause it occurs where the soil has undergone no 
apparent change; and because, were this the case, 
the whole system: of sap wood, through which the 
juices stnhalets before they become vegetable food, 
would be alike affected, and first the roots and 
trunk. 

I ebject to every opinion which goes to ascribe 
it to atmospheric influence; because this influence 
would exert itself first on the leaves, the. most sen- 
sitive and exposed organs, and the extremities 
would invariably give the first indications, which is 
not the case. 

1 do aot believe it:peculiar. to any particular va- 
riety; because it attacks my apples as well as pears. 
It most abounds where the wood is most thrifty 
and tender. My Poir d’Auch, Winter butter, and 
Priestly apples, have suffered most. 

It il becomes me, after objecting to other theo- 
ries, to set up one of my own, without ample proof 
to s it. But as my only, object is to excite 
— ation and elicit truth, | hope I shall be par- 

lor my presumption in suggesting it, unsup- 
ported as it is by any thing but casual observation 
and reflection. 

My theory is, that the new disease of the pear 
and apple trees, like that of the plum and morello 
enerry, is occasioned by an insect which injects a 
matter through the bark, that péisons or vitiates 
the descending sap, and causes disease and death. 
And my reasons for this opinion are briefly— _ 

1. That the progress of the disease is down, with 
the elaborated or proper sap, towards the trunk 
and roof; and not vp, with the ascending sap, to- 
wards the extremities and leaves, that it is percep- 
tible to a greater extent on the cambium, and inner 
bark, than on the exterior surface. The former 
will be found brown, in longitudinal slips, some- 
times an inch lower than the exterior is affected.— 
‘The sap frequently continues to sscend, is elabo- 
rated, and nourishes and preserves the verdure at 
the extremity, after the branch is affected, and the 
whole circle of the bark below become brown and 
withered; and in these cases it is not until the sap- 
wood under the blighted part is coritracted by dis- 
ease, and refuses to perform its office, that the ex- 


— ishes. 

2. That the commencement of the disease, from 
what I have stated, is in the descending sap, is 
— next to the bark, and finally to the 
w 





$. That it is most common in thrifty branches, 
tender bark,and new wood. And 

4. That it appears only when the sap is in full 
flow, and vegetation luxuriant; and extends in pro- 
portion to the vigor of circulation and@ growth. 

What the insect is that does the mischief, I will 
not pretend to determine. I have seen insects in 
the morning, so firmly attached to a branch (at the 
commencement of a new growth,) of an apple tree, 
that cutting off the limb did not disturb them; and 
at evening [have found many of them enveloped 
in the dead and curled leaves of a branch which 
they had probably destroyed in part. As I am no 
entomologist, | submitted them to a gentleman of 
science, Who gave them the generic name-of saper- 
da, the specific name not being known. 

Albany, Wov. 7, 1828. J. BUEL. 


Errects or Ivy on TREEs. 


It appears to be a vulgar prejudice that ivy kills 
the trees it clings to. If it rooted itself, as is erro- 
neously supposed, in their bark, and fed upon their 
juices, it might merit the accusation of a destroyer; 
but it derives its nourishment wholly from the 
ground, where it is rooted; and the supposed roots 
are only tendrils or holdfasts to enable it to climb. 
The opinion of its injuring trees seem to have 
arisen, (and very naturally too,) from the fact it pre- 
fers to climb up a dead or dying branch, and will 
not attach itself to very young wood at all. Mr. 
Repton, the landscape gardener, gives numerous 
facts to show that trees overrun with ivy, so far 
from being injured by it, grow most luxuriantly. 
Evelyn says, that when the ivy is stripped from 
trees, they are often killed by cold in the ensuing 
winter. 





Larce Pear. 

_At a late meeting of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of Paris, a gigantic pear was exhibited, of the 
following dimensions: circumference, 15 inches, 
height 9 inches, and weight one pound seven ounces. 


COR en TTT TT 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANAL COMMISSIONERS’ 
REPORT. 
(Concluded from page $26.) 

A particular and very extensive examination of 
the Alleghany mountain, with a view to a portage 
between the Juniata and Conemaugh levels, has 
been made this season by Mr. Nathan S. Roberts. 
A number of projected routes have received atten- 
tion, and a vast amount of useful information is 
embodied in his report. The results, however, 
are not so conclusive as to justify a decision, uatil 
some additional investigations shall have been 
made. 

Mr. Roberts having accepted employment else- 
where, Moncure Robinson, Esq., an engineer of 
high reputation, has been appointed in his place. 
He will be furnished with the notes and drafts of 
Mr. Roberts, and as early as possible will com- 
mence his inquiries with a view to the construc- 
tion of a rail-way composed of lifts and levels, and 
also of a Mac-Adamized road of easy graduation, 
between the two canals. This latter examination 
is dictated from a belief that such a turnpike will 
be found indispensable for the accommodation of 
travellers having business on the canals and rail- 
ways, and not from a wish to place it in competi- 
tion with the first named mode of improvement, 
as a means of transportation for merchandize and 
produce. 

The surveys authorized by law, for a rail-road 
line from “some point:on the Schuylkill Canal to 
Sunbury, Danyille and Catawissa,” and for canals 
and railways between the Lehigh and North Braach 








by Nescopeck valley and other projected routes 
have been ably executed by Mr. Robinson within 
the present season. For an account of operations 
so extended, embracing the whole summit between 
the waters of the Susquehanna and the Delaware 


|as far north as the Lackawanna, and branching 


into innumerable lateral examinations, recourse 
must be had to the report of Mr. Robinson, annex- 
ed hereto. Among other results, it is ascertained 
that a canal by way of Nescopeck valley, is en- 
tirely practicable, although the amount of locka 
will prove a serious inconvenience. It appears also 
that from Catawissa, a railway suited to locomotive 
engines, except at the summit, where stationary 
power must be employed, may be carried either 
through Quakake valley to the Lehigh, by the 
Schuylkill to Pottsville, or the head of Little 
Schuylkill to its mouth, and that a railway conge- 
niently adjusted for the use of horse power, may be 
made from Pottsville to Sunbury or Danville. Pap. 
ticular drafts and estimates of several of those 
routes, will be forwarded to the legislature as soon 
as they can be prepared. 

Agreeably to the law of last session a further 
examination of the proposed line of canal from Eas- 
ton along the Delaware to Carpenter's point, has 
been made by Major Douglass, and two estimates 
have been furnished, one for a canal of the same 
dimensions with that below Easton, and the other 
for a canal of reduced size, as described in th®law, 
The cost of the larger improvement is estimated at 
an average of $13,309 per mile, and of the smaller 
at $11,678. The last mentioned sum having fallen 
below the maximum fixed by the legislature, a re- 
solution determining the location of the line, has 
been passed by the board, but no part has been 
placed under contract. 

At the meeting of the board in March last, Mr. 
Edward F. Gay, late engineer of the Conestoga na- 
vigation, was selected to execute the surveys with 
a view to canals and slack water navigation, direet- 
ed to be made on the Alleghany, Monongahela 
and Ohio rivers. His instructions embraced the va- 
rious medes of improvement mentioned in the aet 
of the last session of the legislature; and a full re- 
port on each of the subjects referred to his care, is 
now presented. The cost of a navigation by dams, 
locks, and ponds adapted to steam boats, along the 
Alleghany river, from the mouth of French creek 
to that of Kiskeminetas (the plan preferred by Mr. 
Gay,) is estimated at $923,098, or about $10,000 a 
mile for 934 miles. He represents the construe- 
tion of a canal along the Seen ahela as almost 
impracticable; but that river may be advantageous- 
ly improved in many places by danis and locks, at 
an expense of $265,000. The cost of a steam boat 
navigation from Pittsburg down the Ohio to Bea- 
ver, by dams and locks, is estimated at 221,298 
dollars. 

At a late period of the present season, Mr. Wm. 
R. Hopkins, an engineer recently in the service of 
the state of Ohio, was engaged to ascertain the 
practicability of a rail‘oad from the west end~of 
the Harrisburg bridge 'o Chambersburg, and from 
thence by way of Gettysburg to York. His labours 
in the field are now about completed, and his re- 
port, as soon as received, will be forwarded to the 
legislature. 

In this sketch of operations within the past year, 
it has been the object of the board to avoid all un- 
necessary detail. For sech further particulars as 
may be desired, reference is made to the numerous 
documents annexed hereto. 

For the sake of brevity, also, they have deemed 
it expedient, to present at a single view, a list of 
all the contracts which will claim attention within 
the coming year. As the Eastern and Western 
divisions are already so far eompleted, that they 
cannot be the source of much addiional ex t- 


ture, after the work already done shall be paid for, 
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are left oOt@MMe account. The other lines, 
at a liberal estimaeggppill stand as follows: — 
Delaware, . a aaa : ‘ $520,000 
North Branch, “+. $30,000 
West Branch, . *'. 1§1,000 
Juniata, (Lower line;) $15,000 
Do. (Upper line,) A 890;000 


Susquehanna division, including ‘dam 


and bridge over the river, - 284,000 
French Creek Feeder, ‘ ‘ 76,000 
From Middletown to Columbia, 245,000 
Conemaugh from Blairsville to Johns- 

town, ° A ; i . 500,000 

Part of Pennsylvania Railroad, 200,000 
$3,511,000 


It is estimated, from the experience of former 
seasons, that, supposing the utmost activity to be 
used upon all the lines within the arenes law 
at least $700,000 of the aggregate exhibited by this 
statement, will remain to be expended in the year 
1830, so that the amount required for the opera- 
tions of next year, making full allowance. for the 
sums yet to be paid on the Eastern and Western 


* divisions, cannot materially exceed $3,000,000, and 


may probably fall short of that sum. Inasmuch, 
however, as the faith of the commonwealth is al- 
ready pledged for the contracts made, it will pro- 
bably be desirable, that a precise limit should not 

dxed, and that full scope should be given for 
the execution of such contracts as early as possi- 
ble. , 
That this statement presents a scene of opera- 
tions of great extent, is readily admitted. But it 


_ is equally certain that a vigourous effort for another 


year will so reduce its magnitude, as to place the 
success of the whole system of internal improve- 
ment beyond a reasonable doubt. By the month 
of August next, 47 miles on the Juniata, 41 miles 
more on the Susquehanna, and 28 miles on the 
Detaware, will certainly be completed, reducing 


~ttie whole distance to 184 miles. By the month of 


December next, the North and West Branch divi- 
sions may be ready for navigation, the Delaware 
line to Easton will be nearly completed, and the 
ebligations of the commonwealth for lines now un- 
der contract, will have been reduced to a sum con- 
siderably short of one million of dollars. 
Upon the view thus presented, the board would 
se a system of proceeding, recommended+at 
ence by its extreme raat its tendency to sus- 
tain the confidence of the public, and the certainty 
it affords, that the whole scheme of internal im- 
provement adopted by the state, embracing a com- 


and Lake Erie, and the projected lines along 

squehanna, its branches, and the Delaware, 

may be triumphantly executed within a reasonable 
‘period ; 


Pong and Lake Ee from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
the 


riod. 
a is based upon the supposition that the whole 
expenditure of the coming year will be $3,000,000, 


’ which, added to the $3,300,000 already borrowed, 


makes $6,300,000; and also that the income from 


- the Eastern and Western divisions next year, will 


equal the interest of the excess of the canal debt 


_ Sbove six million’ of dollars, at the end of that 


year. Upon these suppositions it is proposed: 

1. That the revenue at present applicable to the 
interest of canal loans bé so’ increased by legisla- 
tive provisions, as to produce annually the interest 
of six millions of dollars; independently of all re- 
‘eeipts from the canals. 

2. ‘That all further extensions of the lines of im- 
‘provement beyond the cost of six millions of dol- 
lars, shall be made. by loan, upon the credit of re- 
ceipts from the finished canal, and shall be limited 
by the sufficiency of those receipts to discharge the 


- interest of such further loans. 


$. That as the finished portions of the canal in- 


" erease in revenue, so as to exceed the interest of 


s 


*y ) 





the loans to which they are pledged, the excess 
shall be applied as a sinking fund, or as a fund for 
the making of other valuable improvements, not 
included jp the present system. ; 

_ The n offering these suggestions, desire 
it to be understood that they mean not to diminish 
the extent of the system, as already adopted, but, 
on the contrary, that they calculate upon its early 
and effectual completion. They entertain no doubt 
that the receipts from Canal tolls, within the year 
1830, will justify the expenditure of three millions 
thaf year, if such a sum be required; and will in- 
crease from that time in a ratio fully equal to the 
further wants of the commonwealth in executing 
its system. In proof of this they remark, that du- 
ring the whole of the next season, 103 miles of val- 
uable canal will be in full operation; that at the 
commencement of the year 1830, the extent navi- 
gable will be 290 miles,and that within the last 
mentioned year, it will be extended to 350 miles, 
embracing sections equalled by none other in pro- 
mise and importance. 

‘They have based their calculations as to the 
practicability and consequences of the plan pro- 
posed, upon facts which they regard as established, 
and they look to its adoption, or that of some other 
corresponding principle, however different in de- 
tail, as essential to the preservation of public confi- 
dence, and the ultimate success of the improve- 
ments begun. 

By the report of the Beard in December last, the 
amount of contracts then existing was estimated at 
$2,050,000, and this amount was soon after in- 
creased to about $2,350,000, by additions on the 
Susquehanna and Juniata divisions, which included 
a bridge across the Susquehanna, an aqueduct over 
the Juniata, a set of outlet locks, and about four 
miles of canal. 

-'To meet these contracts the means of the Board 
have been, 

1. The balance then remaining of the 
appropriation of 1827, about 

Appropriation of 1828, 





$ 400,000 
2,000,000 


$2,400,000 

Of this sum, however, $150,000 have been di 
verted to other objects. The expenditures on new 
lines subsequently put under contract, amount to 
$110,000, and about $4000 have been drawn from 
the ‘Treasury for surveys, damages, expenses of the 
Board, and other contingent items. 

This statement has been made to account for the 
fact, which has in a different form been communi- 
cated to the Legislature, that the appropriation of 
1828 is already exhausted, and that the exigencies 
of the service call for a further andsmmediate sup- 
ply. Further particulars, as to the precise objects 
to which the funds have been applied, will appear 
by the reports of the several acting commissioners 
and superintendents annexed hereto. 

One or two subjects remain to be presented for 
consideration. 

At the present session of the Board, a statement 
has been made from a quarter entitled to great re- 
spect, that a communication between the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, along the west branch with the river, 
at a point opposite Lewisburg, will be productive 
of convenience in a large section of valuable coun- 
try. The Board oo fully the importance of 
the district, which this arrangement would accom- 
modate, and they do not hesitate to recommend the 
subject to the consideration of the Legislature. 
What may be the precise cost of such a communi- 
cation, and upon which plan it might most easily 
be effected, they are not at this time a sa to 
say, but they apprehend no serious difficulty upon 
either point, if an opportunity be given for proper 
examinations. 

in a number of instances, the mode of construct- 
ing the lines of improvement have already or will 





hereafter produce a large amount of water. 
which gmay be disposed of on profitable 
the Commonwealth, without injury to the 
works. ‘The dam across the Susquehas 
mokin, and the various dams alon 
Kiskeminetas and Juniata, are prominent . 
At presént no available power to sell or lease such 
water rights exist in the Board, and as the time is 
approaching when they may. easily be made a source 
of revenue, the subject is urged upon the attention 
of the Legislature. 

Under the existing laws, authorising the Com- 
missioners to make the necessary contracts for the 
construction of Uanals,a doubt bas arisen at the 
accounting department, whether contracts for re- 
pairs done to the work, after it has been taken off 
the hands of the original contractor, can be consid- 
ered as-included. A modification of the law is 
therefore asked, which will enable the board pronrpt- 
ly to make and pay for such repairs as may be re- 
quired on the lines of the canal. Such lines cannot 
be regarded as complete, until the water has been 
admitted, and the accidents attending the first trial 
of their strength, have been remedied. In general 
these repairs will be made by the acting Commis- 
sioner, or Superintendent, having charge of the 
next unfinished line. 

In one instance, however, it has already occur- 
red, that the acting Commissioner could not find 
time for his additional duty. The Board have there- 
fore appointed a supervisor to take charge of the 
Westera Division as far as completed, and to direct 
the making of all necessary repairs. ‘The same ne- 
cessity may probably exist in other quarters be- 
fore the close of the year, and it will be convenient - 
that such officers have power to obtain the funds 
required, immediately from the Treasury. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that all supervisors of the canal 
lines, who may be appointed by the board, shall 
medley <a Commonwealth in the sum of 

M,VUVs be permitted to draw to 
that amount, under restrictions, and with obliga 
ions to account, similar to those prescribed in the 
case of Acting Commissioners and Superintendents. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

DANIEL MONTGOMERY, President. 
Attest—Jos. M'ILvainn, Secretary. 
Canal Office, Harrisburg, Dec. 11th, 1828. 
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LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE MOURNING BRIDE-GROOM. 


Written by Mr. Impey, on the marriage of Mr- 
Coutts to Miss Mellon (now Duchess of St. Albans) 
the day of his first wife’s death. Mr..Impey ap- 
peared at a Masquerade, dressed half in white, the 
other black, distributing to the company with one 
hand cards returning thanks for kind inquiries, and 
with the other favours, &c. 


A tender bride-groom and a widower true, 

1 come equipped to whimper and to woo; 
Conflicting duties, at eternal strife, 

*Twixt a new married, and new buried wife; 
Ladies! yuur pardon, if in vain I vie 

Struggling between a simper and a sigh; 

*Tis hard to bit all tempers to a tittle, 

Some say, f cry too much— some, court too little; 
And yet in me, nor grief, nor joy exceeds 

Half clad in nuptial, half in burial weeds; 

A batch of billet-doux, this pocket fills, 
Escutcheons that, and Undertaker’s bills; 

Relics and toys, for either charmer's sake, 

White favours, mourning rings, and wedding cake; 
Here grins a skull—there bridal diamonds "4 
A bust from Nolleken’s—a broach from Gray's 
There bills from Highgate, Covent Garden 4 
Who would have thought, that Melons were so deat! 
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But these are mere external mirth and woe, 

I’ve that within me, which surpasseth show, 

Outward and inward man, ’twixt cares and joys, 
“4 vibrates bale in perfect equipoise; 

My very in. just bisection, cleft, 

The right, all frolic—all forlorn the left, 

My best leg foremost speeds the nuptial race, 

It’s gouty brother, keeps a funeral pace; 

Take then which side you will,—if neither suit, 

I've pleased myself however;—Coute qu'il Coute. 





THE WIFE. 
“She flung her white arms round him—thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to.”— 
I could have stemm’d misfortune’s tide 
And borne the rich one’s sneer; 
Have brav’d the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear; 
I could ba#e smil’d on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 
While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be alone. 


I could—I think I could, have brook’d 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst look’d 
With less of Love than now; 

For then, I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back—and whilst I dwelt 
On Earth, not been alone. 


But thus to see, from day today, 
Thy brighning eye and cheek, 
And watch thy life sands waste away 
Unnumber’d, slowly, meek;— 

To meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness ever breath’d to bless, 
And feel, Pil be alone. 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As fill’d with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
«‘Earth may not claim thee longer:”— 

Nay, dearest, ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break when thou art gone, 

It must not be, we may not part, 
I could not live alone! 
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SPORTING OLIO. 











(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
AGEMENT AND WORKING OF RACE 
7 HORSES. 


In the managing and working of race horses, three 
things are to be considered; the preparation of the 


horse, the conduct of the rider, and the after- 
treatment of the horse. ‘The preparation of a race 
horse for running a race, is not the work of a few 
days, if there be any great dependence on the suc- 
cess. A month at least is required to harden his 
muscles in training, by proper food and exercise, 
and to refine his wind, by clearing his body to that 
degree of perfection that is attainable by art. It is 
first necessary to ascertain correctly the present 
state of the horse, as whether be be low or bigh in 
flesh; and in either case, a proper estimate should 
be formed of the time ——— required to bring 
im i true running condition. 
““ ket be , hen in flesh, it is necessary to 
dies of the cause of such state, and to act ac- 


J 


cordingly. It is to be remarked, that spices are 
less to be depended on for this purpose than gene- 
rous food, as malt mashes; and if any thing of the 
kind be used, let it be the simple cordig) ball. [See 
Am. Farmer, vol. 10, p.321.] #ee ently, and 
by little at a time: while he is thus Jow, let his ex- 
ercise be walking only, and by no means spare his 
water, or he will become hide-bound: carefully 
watch him, that full feeding may not disagree by 
making his heels swell, or his coat unthrifty; and if 
such appearances occur, mash him, and begin bis 
scourings, otherwise abstain from physicking until 
he is in better health. As he improves in condition, 
increase his exercise, but not to such a degree as 
to make him sweat: his food must now be the best 
oats and beans, with wheaten or barley bread; the 
beans and oats are to be put into a bag, and beaten 
till the hulls are all off, and then winnowed clean; 
and the bread, instead of being chipped in the 
common way, is to have the crust clean off. 

If the horse be in good flesh and spirits when 
taken up for his month’s preparation, cordials are 
altogether unnecessary; and the chief business will 
be to give him good food, and so much exercise as 
will keep him in wind, without over-sweating, or 
tiring his spirits. When he takes larger exercise 
afterwards, towards the end of the month, it will 
be proper to have some horses in the place to run 
against him. ‘This will put him upon his mettle, 
and the beating them will give him spirits. This, 
however, is to be cautiously observed, that he has 
not a bloody heat given him for ten days or a foit- 
night before the plate is to be run for; and that 
the last heat is given him the day before the race, 
must be in his clothes: this will make him run with 
greatly more vigor when stripped for the race, and 
feeling the cold wind on every part. In the second 
week, the horse should have the same food and 
more exercise: and in the last fortnight he must 
have dried oats, that have been hulled by beating; 
afler this, jockies wet them with the whites of eggs 
beaten up, and then laid out in the sun todry; and 
when as dry as before, the horse is to have them: 
this sort of food being considered by them as very 
light of digestion, and very good for the creature’s 
wind. The beans in this time should be given 
more sparingly, and the bread should be made of 
three parts wheat and one part beans, or of wheat 
and barley in equal parts. If he should become 
costive under this course, he must then have bran- 
water to drink, or some ale and whites of eggs 
beaten together; and keep his body moist. In the 
last week all mashing is to be omitted, and barley- 
water given him in its place; and every day, till 
the day before the race, he should have his fill of 
hay; then heemust have it given him more sparing- 
ly, that he may have time to digest it; and in the 
morning of the race-day, he must have a toast or 
two of white bread soaked in ale, and the same 
just before he is led out of the field. This is an 
excellent method, because the two extremes of full- 
ness and fasting are at this time to be equally 
avoided; the one heating his wind, and the other 
occasioning a faintnesss that may make him lose. 
After he has had his food, the litter is to be shook 
up, and the stable kept quiet, that he may be dis- 
turbed by nothing till he is taken out to run. 

In the choice of a rider for winning a race, it is 
necessary, as far as possible, to select one that is 
not only expert and able, but honest. He must 
have a very close seat, his knees being turned close 
to the saddle skirts, and held firmly there; and the 
toes turned inwards, so that the spurs may be turn- 
ed outward to the horse’s belly; his left hand go- 
verning the horse’s mouth, and his right the whip. 
During the whole time of the race, he must take 
care to sit firm in the saddle, without waving or 
standing up in the stirrups. Some jockies fancy 
the last a becoming seat, but it is certain, that all 





motions of this kind do really incommode the horse. 








In spurring the horse, it is n be done by stick- 
ing the calves of the legs close 6 the horse’s sides, 
as if it were intended to press the wind out of his 
body; but, on the contrary, the toes are to be turn- 
ed a little outwards, that the heels being brought 
in, the spurs may just be brought to touch the 
sides. A sharp touch of this kind will be of more 
service toward the quickening of a horse’s pace, 
and will sooner draw blood than one of the com- 
mon coarse kicks. The expert jockey will never 
spur his horse until there is great occasion, and 
then he will avoid striking him under the fore bow- 
els between the shoulders and the girt: this is the 
tenderest part of a horse, and a touch there is to 
be reserved for the greatest extremity. 

As to whipping the horse, it ought always to be 
done over the shoulder, on the near side, except 
in very hard running, and on the point of victory; 
then the horse is to be struck on the flank with a 
strong jerk; for the skin is the most tender of all 
there, and most sensible of the lash. When a horse 
is whipped and spurred, and is at the top of his 
speed, if he clap his ears in his pole, or whisk his 
tail, itis a proof that the jockey treats him hard, 
and then he ought to give him as much comfort ag 
he can by sawing the snafle backwards and for- 
wards in his mouth, and by that means forcing him 
to open his mouth, which will give him wind, and 
be of great service. If there be any high wind stir- 
ring in the time of riding, the artful jockey will 
let his adversary lead, holding hard behind him, 
till he sees an opportunity of letting loose; yet, in 
this case,he must keep so close behind, that the 
other horse may keep the wind from him; and that 
he, sitting low, may at once shelter himself under 
him, and assist the strength of the horse. If the 
wind happen to be in their back, the expert jockey 
is to keep directly behind the adversary, that he 
may have all the advantage of the wind to blow his 
horse along, as it were,and at the same time inter- 
cept it in regard to his adversary. 

When running on level, smooth ground, the jocke 
is to beat his horse as much as his adversary wil 
give him leave, because the horse is naturally more 
inclined to spend himself on this ground; on the 
contrary, on deep earths, he may have more liber- 
ty, as he will there spare himself. 

In riding up hill, the horse is always to be fa- 
voured, by bearing him hard, for fear of running 
him out of wind; but in riding down hill, if the 
horse’s feet and shoulders will bear it, and the rider 
dares venture his neck, he may have a full loose. 
If the horse have the heels of the rest, the jockey 
must always spare him a little, that he may have 
a reserve of strength to make a push at the last 
post. 

On the jockey’s knowing the nature of the horse 
that is to run against him, a great deal depends; 
for by managing accordingly, great advantages are 
to be obtained: thus, if the opposite horse is of a 
hot and fiery disposition, the jockey is either to run 
just behind him, or cheek by jowl with him, mak- 
ing a noise with the whip, and by that means fore- 
ing him on faster than his rider would have him, 
and, consequently, spending him so much the 
sooner; or else keep him just before him, in such 
a slow gallop, that he may either over-reach, or by 
treading on the heels of the fore-horse, endanger 
tumbling over. Whatever be the ground that the 
adversary’s horse runs worst on, the cunning jockey 
is to ride the most violently over; and by this means 
it will often happen, that in following, he either 
stumbles or claps on the back sinews. ‘The seve- 
ral corrections of the hand, the whip, and the spur, 
are also to be observed in the adversary, and in 
what manner be makes use of them: and when it 
is perceived by any of the symptoms of holding 
down the ears, or whisking the tail, or stretching 
out the nose like a pig, that the horse is almost 
blown, the business is to keep him on to this speed, 
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he will be soon thrown out or distanced. If} ly procure a well adapted elastic spring truss. Ver ' ‘ 
rey we of the opponent looks dull, it isa sign his | much of the utility ead safety de Pot depends TREASURY STATISLICR ; 
atrength fails him; and if his flanks beat much, it| not only on its beiag properly constructed, but also From the tables and statements annexed to the 
js a.sign that his wind begins to fail him, and his | on its beingsftly adjusted to that part of the body |Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, we com- 
strength will soon do sotoo. where the a is situated. pile some details of general interest. Fractional 
The after-management of a horse who has run,in-| A great variety of trusses formed on different} cents are in all cases omitted. 
cludes the treatment between the heats, and the} principles, have been from time to time introduced| The amount of the debt on the Ist of January, 
treatment after the race is over. After every heat| to public notice, but with one exception it may be 1829, will be $58,362,1 
for a plate, there must be dry straw, and dry | asserted that they have been found altogether defi- 
clothes, both linen and woollen, ready to rub him| cient in those just principles upon which such in-{ Of this amount there is bearing inter- 
down all over, after taking off the sweat with what | struments ought to be formed. It is within a few est at$ percent. 13,296,249 at 
is called a sweat-knife; that is, a piece of an old| years that a truss has been invented by Dr. A. G. # a “« 41-2 do. 15,994,064 4 
sword blade, or some such thing. After the horse} Hull, a very respectable surgeon and physician of es “ “ 5 do. 12,792,000 
has been well rubbed, he should be chafed all over} New York, and late president of the Oneida Medi- we we ws 6 do. 16,279,822 
with cloths wetted in common water, till the time of| cal Society, which is incomparably supefior, in its} The annual charge of interest upon 
starting again. When it is certainly known that| principles and properties, to any of those previous- thisdebtis .« $2,835,005 
| the horse is good at the bottom, and will stick at| ly in use. Dr. Hull is exclusively entitled to the —_—_ 
, the mark, he should be rid every heat to the best | credit of first adopting the true surgical principle) The whole of the 6 per cent. stock is now re- 
, of his performance; and the jockey is, as much as| for the radical cure of hernia. -He happily con-| deemable; and will, doubtless, in the course of the 
) possible, to avoid riding at any particular horse, | ceived the idea that the pad of the truss should be| next and the subsequent year be liquidated, which, 
or staying for any, but to ride out the whole heat | so constructed as simply to support the muscular] in addition to the amount phgppincipel. will reduce 
' with the best speed he can. If, on the contrary, | fibres around the ring or aperture, as much as pos-|the annual charge for if nearly a million of 
he has a fiery horse to ride, and one that is hard to| sible in the state in which they are maintained in| dollars. Moreover, of the 5 per cent. stock, seven 
manage, hard-mouthed, and difficult to be held, he| perfect health. Unless this be attained, the parts] millions are due to the Bank of the United States, 
: js to be started behind the rest of the horses with | never can recover their natural tone, whatever may | which pays back in the shape vf dividends from one 
, all imaginable coolness and gentleness; and when| be the degree of pressure applied. This great de-| to one and a half per cent. more than it receives as + 
: he begins to ride at some command, then the jockey | sideratum is admirably accomplished, by giving to | interest on the debt. 
id js to put up to the other horses; and if they ride at| the pad of his new invented hinge-truss a concave) The whole ordinary expenses of the government, 
ys their ease, and are hard held, they are to be drawn | instead of a convex surface, by which it corresponds | including interest on the debt, but no redemption 
i on faster; and if it be perceived that their wind|to the convexity of the abdomen. By this con-| of the principal, may be stated in round numbers, 
begins to rake hot, and they want a sob, the busi-| struction it is evident that the greatest degree of| at - - - - $15,000,000 
a ness is to keep them up to that speed; and when| pressure is applied to the circumference of the| The ordinary average revenue may be 
e they are all come within three quarters of a mile | aperture which tends constantly to approximate the} put at - - - 23 ,000,0000 
t of the post, then is the time to push for it, and use| hernial parietes, and afford them a mechanical sup-| Leaving an annual ordinary surplus to- 
. the uimost speed in the creature’s power. port. ‘The popular truss of Salmon Ody & Co.} wards extinguishing the debt, or any 
e When the race is over, the horse is immediately | though possessing many advantages over the ordi-| other public purposes, of $8,000,000 
y to be clothed up and rode home; and immediately | nary trusses, having a convex pad, must of course —_ 
e on his coming into the stable, the following drink| press constantly upon the ring, and tend to enlarge] During the year 1827, there was imported and 
is is to be given him: Beat up the yolks of three eggs, | the dimensions of the rupture opening, and act as|consumed of merchandize, paying an ad valorem 
r- and put them into a pint and a half of sound ale,| an effectual barrier against the desired union of| duty, $47,552,803, producing in duties, $11,702,554; 
made warm; and let it be given with ahorn. Af-| the parte. It is now universally allowed that Dr.| making an average a little over 25 per cent. on the 
y ter this, he is to be rubbed well down, and the sad-| Hull’s hinge truss is constructed upon principles| value of the imports. 
ill dle-place rubbed over with warm water and vine-| different from any truss hitherto in use, and is sup-| ‘The specific duties, after in like manner deduet- 
re gar, and the places where the spurs have touched, | posed to be perfectly original. Many other advan-| ing the drawbacks, produced $11,350,848 
he with the same; after this he should have a feed of| tages peculiar to Dr. H’s truss might be noticed,} Of the articles from which these were collected, 
| rye bread, then a good mash, and at some time| but we have not room to describe them here. It| there were— 
after these as much hay and oats as he will eat.—| has now been in use several years, and the correct- Gallons. Average duty. 
‘a- His legs, after this, should be bathed some time] ness of the principle upon which it is constructed,| Of Wines 2,989,760 23.68 707,994 
ng with a mixture of vinegar and water. has been abundantly tested by experience. Nume- Spirits 3,465,302 9 44.66 1,547,769 
he rous instances have occurred in which hernia has Molasses 13,127,933 : 5cts. 656,396 
er been cured by it, which bad proved intractable to Teas 5,372,956 lbs/> $2.62 do. 1,800,849 
a ‘ PEDIGREE WANTED. other trusses. Under the use of this instrument, Sugar 5,123,515 do. 2.05 do. 1,681,850 
ey Mr. SKINNER, Philadelphia, Dec. 21, 1828. | Dr. H. has not known a single case of hernia in Coffee 31,895,217 do. 5 do. 1,594,760 
ve Sir,—I am desirous to obtain the pedigree of children, that has not been cured in less than 18 Salt $,431,163 bushels, 20 do. 686,232 
ast Black Maria, and will be thankful to any of your| months, and few have exceeded six. ‘The general Of the Wines, there were of Madeira 116,584 
subscribers for it, as much in detail as practicable. | conclusion which he forms in relation 1) cases is, gallons, paying then a duty of 100 cents per gallon. 
re Black Maria was conspicuous on the turf; was at| that the complete cures which are effected on persons After the Ist proximo, that duty will only be 50 
ds; one time owned by Col. Seldon, and subsequently | from 40 to 75 years of age, may with safety be com-| cents; and we shall doubtless find a consequent in- 
re by Col. Tayloe, and was the dam of Lady Light- puted at an average of one to three, and universally| crease of consumption. Of wines of all sorts pay- 
fa foot. in children. Contrary to the general opinion of|ing the lowest duty of 15 cents per gallon, there 
an Very respectfully, yours, J. | surgeons, Dr. _ has found, by experience, that ae aes 2,345,485 gallons—nearly 4-5ths of 
ak- ' : : 1 in most cases there is no necessity for continuing | the whole importation. 
re- Stee Cork, bisie Mack coms noes “ Lady the application of the truss during the night. Since,| Of the Teas, 1,562,849 lbs. were Souchong, and 
af ieitinitedhe ona of chon colts, untried, we be-| ‘erefore, Dr. Hull's truss has received universal all the rest green teas, excepting a very small quan- atts 
the lieve $1000 was given last spring.] F , approbation and preference, no other need be men-| tity (18,000 Ibs.) of Bohea. , 
ich = tioned in this work. Of the Sugar, only 2,814,502 lbs. were white 
by eee : - we aa echo a . cleets the oe wore all na ao 
er arce Carco.—The ship United States, of this mong other articles subject to specific duties 
~ MISCELLANEOUS. port, cleared at Savannah a the 19th inst. for Liver-| we observe that of . ae 
key pool, with a cargo of 2,025 bales of Upland Cotton. oan Bagging there were imported, 4,376,701 
ans ELASTIC SPRING 4 yards. 
her Ms. Enrror—The followin ania is taken |’ Funes tiniee ata anid Cock, shank SR209 chabiense. 
vee from Thatcher's Modern Practive 2 re rf “ Corron.—Thirty bales of fair quality, handsomely] The foreign trade of the country in 1827, em- 
ur, GNMGP wach merit. of vou counties tt a oo packed in square bales, was brought to our market| ployed of American tonnage, 900,199 
jio ibpertence, pl ‘ di b itt grt of general) on Monday, in wagons, from the farm of S. M. Foreiga do. 151,875 
sit Firdser- and Pp ulie © publish it in the American} Nickells, of Scotland Neck, Halifax county, (N. C.) 
ing wun — ow . A Susscriser. ‘| and sold readily at 94 cents, The growers of Cot- Total, 1,052,074 
sing ith the view of guarding against the dreadful] ton will always find a ready sale for the article in Making the proportion of foreign tonnage to the 
amergnances of a strangulated rupture, every per-} our market, and at prices not less advantageous] whole of that employed in our foreign trade, as 
#om subject to hernial complaints should immediate-| than they can obtain at other places. 14.4 to 100, 
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@#Rait-Roap Baince, or Viapuct.—A bridge 
of this description has lately been invented by Col. 
Long, of the United States’ engineers,in the ser- 
vice cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Compa- 
ny; and we have seen a model, constructed under 
his direction, by Mr. Mulakin, an ingenious mecha- 
nic of this city, in the employ of Messrs. Curley & 
Hassard. 

The model is on the scale of 1 inch to the foot. 
Its length or span is six feet, and its width two. 
The quantity of timber (white pine,) employed in 
its construction, is 2300 cubic inches, or 16 feet 
board measure, exclusive of abutments. It con- 
tains 69 screw-bolts, 14 inches long and 3-8 inch in 
diameter, and weighs, exclusive of its abutments, 36 
pounds. The conngction of its parts is effected by 
means of lock join redo ut the intervention of 
a single mortice or tenon. It will sustain, midway 
of its span, 3000 pounds weight. 

The quantity of timber required for a bridge 72 
feet long and 25 feet wide, built in conformity to 
the model, is less than 30,000 feet board measure, 
or 250 cubic feet; and the quantity of iron, 69 
screw- bolts, 15 inches long and 3 inch in diameter, 
or about 240 pounds, besides nails and spikes. 

he model is to be seen at the office of the Bal- 
tingore and Ohio Rail-road Company. 

he inventor intends to apply for a patent to se- 
cure his rights in this invention. The model in 
question is constructed, we believe, according to a 
new gombination of known principles, and is the 
result of philosophical investigation and experi- 
ments by Col. Long, iv the course of which disco- 
veries have been made, which bid fair to prove of 
great value, not only to the Rail-rosd Company, in 
the numerous structures of that kind which they 
will have to erect, but of a nature which will ad- 
mit of universal application, and come into general 
use for bridges of small as well as of the largest 
class. We cannot, consistently with what is due 
to extraordinary merit, allow the occasion to pass 
without expressing the sense we entertain of the 
great obligation conferred by the government, in 
yielding to their use the services of an officer so 
talented and efficient as Col. Long. In the com- 
mencement of a great enterprize like that in which 
they are engaged, it was of the utmost importance 
to have the aid of men of mathematical minds, ca- 
pable, by true philosophical calculations, to secure 
the most power with the greatest economy in all 
the operations of the company, from the largest to 
the most inconsiderable. It is not new to remark 
of men of that character, that they are the last 
to appear sensible of their rare value to the com- 
munity. 





Sarenern’s Does—rrom Generar Laravertte. 
Extract to the Editor of the American Farmer, dated 
Mr Dear Sir, La Grance, August 9, 1828. 

The session of the Chambre du Deputés is at an 
end, and [ am returned to La Grange, where I hope 
soon to reunite the greatest part of the family, in- 
cluding our three boys for tle time of the vacation. 

You will have received a letter, inclosing one 
from my colleague, M. Girod de l’Ain, Judge of the 
Roial Court of Paris, and a member of the associa- 
tion of Naz, the celebrated flock for the fineness of 
merino wool. | believe it will have attracted your 
attention. The enclosed small book has been lately 
published; as the southern parts of the United States 
are well calculated for the cultivation of the silk 
worm, and the middle states also, | think the in- 
formation therein contained may be of some use in 
the American Farmer. You have mentioned to me 





puppies, one of them, as both are males, I shall send 
when more fit to bear the voyage.” 

[The puppies arrived safely, and are of immense 
size; one remains in Maryland, and one is for Mr. 
Dickinson, of Steubenville, Ohio. They are of the 
breed which is used to destroy wolves and sheep- 
killing dogs. The treatise is entitled, ‘Manual pour 
Education pes vers a so1z,et la Cutture pu 
Morter, par J. M. Repares, du Gard. If on ex- 
amination it should be found to contain information 
that may appear new and useful, in addition to what 
we have published, and shall publish in our next, 
we shall insert it as soon as convenient.) 





&# The management and working of the race- 
horse and the hunter, will be found under the Sport- 
ing Olio for this and the next number. 

The reader can judge how far the directions as 
to the treatment of the race-horse conforms to the 


best practice in this country. For ourselves, we] 


would rather have a leaf from the book of W. R. 
Johnson, Esq., or rather the use of his judgment, 
than all the directions in all the English books. 
Mr. Johnson says, that the treatment depends on 
circumstances so various, having application to each 
case; such as the temper, constitution, &c. of the 
horse; that each case must be regulated by pecu- 
liarities that belong to if; and as for the directions 


of the adverse horses. No man, in our opinion, 
need make money faster than he could do on the 
English turf, with his skill and the horses he could 
select from North Carolina, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, against royal dukes and noblemen, and the 
best blood of England, both of man and horse. 
When have we heard of an English three year old 
filly winning the four mile heats, running them in 
less than eight minutes, after having won the second 
day’s purse? 





$*Tosaccco.—Fifty hogsheads, growth of Cal- 
vert county, sold this week for $5.50—and fifteen 
from the farm of Daniel Kent, Esq. for $7.50, 





3c? By late arrivals from Rio Janeiro, it appears 
that that market is exceedingly dull for U. S. wheat 
and flour, with which the market is overstocked. 
The peace with Buenos Ayres has, to the disap- 
pointment of commercial men, not had a favourable 
effect on either commerce or the currency of the 
country. The duties on imports have by a late law 
been equalized, so that importations from the U. 
S. formerly paying 24 per cent. are now subject to 
only 15 per cent. 





It would seem from the following article, the sub- 
stance of which is confirmed by an arrival at New 
Haven from St. Barts, that the U. S. ship Erie, 
Capt. Turner, which sailed from here about the 
middle of November, having on board the United 
States’ Minister to Colombia, Gen. Harrison, had 
taken possession by force, of a privateer of Buenos 
Ayres, lying in the harbour of a foreign friendly 
power; and that, too, after demand made and re- 
fused, that the authorities of the island of St. Barts 
would surrender the privateer as a pirate. 

From St. Barts.—We learn from Capt. Masters, 
of the Marshall, arrived yesterday from St. Barts, 
that a British brig of war chased the “piratical” 
schooner Federal, Capt. Warner, into that harbour 
on the 4th inst. and demanded her of the govern- 
ment, who refused to give her up. The American 
Consul at that port- also demanded the schooner, 
she having been detected in plundering several 
American vessels. His demand also being refused, 
the U. S. sloop of war Erie, ‘Turner, then lying in 
the port, slipped her cables on the night of the 6th 
inst., cut the schooner from her moorings, put on 


to the rider, much must depend on your knowledge | 


part of the crew escaped to the shore. It was un- 
derstood that the Captain was taken prisoner. 
When two days out, Capt. M. saw off St- Martins, 
the U. S. ship Erie. LW. ¥. pa. 





INTERESTING FROM SouTH AMERICA, 

By the brig Sarah, from Rio Grande, we learg. 
that a revolution broke out in the Province of Mj- 
siones, headed by Gen. Revardo, who had taken 
possession of the province. He was received with 
open arms by the inhabitants. He had issued g 
Proclamation to the inhabitants of the Province of 
Rio Grande, promising that should they lay down 
their arms, their personal property would be re- 
spected. Col. McGregor, of the Brazilian army, 
had marched with three battalions to attack Revap- 
do; but it was generally believed that the latter 
would retain the place. [M. ¥. Statesman. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents, 


Topacco.-—Maryland, Scrubs, ground leafs, $5.00 « 
10.00—seconds, common 3.50 a 4.50—ordinary, 3.506 
4.50—red, 4.50 a 6.50—fine red, 6.00 a 8.00, for 
ping—Ohio, common, 4.00 a 6.00—good red, 6.00 ¢ 8.06 
yellow, 8.00 a 12.00—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3,50— 
Kentucky, common 3.00 a 4.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

Fiovur—white wheat family, $9.50 a 10.00—superfine 
Howard-st. 8.00 48.25; city mills, 7.75 a 8.00; Susque- 
hanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Graun, best 
red wheat, 1.65 a 1.70—best white wheat, 1.70 a 1.75— 
ordinery to good, 1.40 a 1.56-—-Corn, old, .48—new 
corn, .46 a .48—in ear, per bbl. 2.25—Rye, bush. 608 
.55—Oarts, per bush. .26—Beans 1.25—Peas .55 a .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.75 a 5.00—Timortny, !.50a@ i1.75—Onca. 
arp Grass 1.504@ 1.75—Herd’s grass 1.50—Lucerne $1} 
a .60 Ib.—Bartey, .55 a 60—FLAxsEED, 1.00—Cor. 
Ton, Virginia, .10 a .11—Lou. .13—Alabama, .104¢ II 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9 a .12—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist pf. .24 a 244—bls. .% 
a .27—Woor, common, unwashed, Ib. .15 a. 16—wash 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .26¢ 
.30—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual. Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $210 ¢ 212; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Mae- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacon, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .1243—hog round, cured, .7 @ .8—Pork, 4.506 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
3.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 

Marketinc—Apples, per bush. .50 a .75; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 183; Rabbits, .25; Turkies, each, 
-75 a 1.00; Geese, .50 a 624; Butter, 1b. .25 2314; 

-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .40; Sweet, do. .50; C 

ens, per dozen, 2.00 42.25; Ducks, per doz. 3.00; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb. .8 a.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
-6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, per Jb. .10; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush. .5; 
Partridges, .6} each; Canvass-back Ducks, pair, 1.00, 
Pork, 4.00 a 4.50 per cwt.; prime Beef, 5.50 a 6.00. 
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board a prize crew, and ordered her for New York. 





the Pyrenvean breed of dogs; | have procured (wo 
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SILK. 

Mr. SRINNER, Baltimore, Jan. 1829. 

I do not know how I can serve the cause of the 
silk culture more effectually, than by suggesting the 

ublication in the Farmer of the scqonnpnayins 

tter from Dr. Millington, of Missouri. It is, in 
my opinion, the very best article yet published on 
this interesting subject. My experience bears tes- 
timony to the correctness of ail Dr. Millington’s 
remarks, and enables me to say with confidence, 
that our farmers may safely take the article ag their 

vide in the management of silk wor - 
Fagton is a practical scientific agriculty 
made silk one of the principal objet oC * 
tion for several years, and may thepelgre be 
pended on with more confidence than one merely 
yersed in the theory of his subject. 

Yours, respectfully, 
GIDEON B. SMITH. | 


Drager, St. Charles, July 4, 1828. 

I fave had the pleasure to receite your recent 
Jetter, and will answer the queries * contains. IJ 
embrace the first leisure hour I have had since I 
received it, which happens to be the day on which 
we celebrate our independence. While others are 
rejoicing ‘for the independence already gained, I 
will with greater pleasure attempt to aid you in 
your endeavour to show, that we ought to be, and 
can easily become more independent, by throwing 
off our dependence on other countries for silk and 
wiiken goods. Before | commence my answers, 
1 will inform you that my silk raising has been 
mostly experimental. [ commenced these experi- 
ments, to ascertain whether there was a probability 
that the silk'raising business would be sufficiently 

fitable to justify going to the expense of making 
gtarge mulberry orchard; and since I was convine- 
ed it would, I have continued these experiments for 
the better un@@rstanding of the business. I have 
raised one crop of silk worms, all hatched within 
three days, Which made two hundred and thirty- 
one pounds of cocoons; and another crop which 
made seventy-three pounds. My other crops have 
been smaller. You will therefore understand some 
of my answers to your queries, as more properly 
stating what I have done, and am doing, by way of 

i , and as what I intended to do on a larger 
scale, for profit, as, soon as my young mulberry 
trees will farnish a sufficiency of food. 

Query first. How do you hatch your eggs, and 
manage your worms? 

Answer. 1 hatch them without artificial heat.— 
When the eggs are kept in a room where no fire is 
used, they will seldom hatch before the mulberry 
trees will furnish food. But I generally keep them 
ina cool place, until near the time I shall want 
young worms, when the eggs are placed in the 
feeding room, where they hatch within from five to 
ten days. ‘The eggs are kept on the sheets of paper 
as they are laid by the moths. When the eggs be- 

in to hatch, the sheets of paper are spread on ta- 
Bles or ehelves, and young tender mulberry leaves 
are placed near the hatching worms. The worms 
attach themselves to these leaves as fast as they 
come out, and are carefully removed every evening 
tothe feeding shelves. I keep each day's hatching 
by ilself, and never, at any stage of their existence, 
mia together on the same shelf worms of different 


ages. 
e*. Do you feed on the wild black mulberry, or 
on Italian white, or both? 

* &. Ihave fed my worms principally on our indi- 









‘genous red mulberry, (a variety very common here, 


which bears black frait,) but not so much by choice 
as-out of necessity. I have but few white mulberry 
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trees old enough to furnish, food for silk worms; 
yet these few trees have endbled me to try several 
experiments, to ascertain ch is most valuable. 
The result of these experig@e{s has convinced me, 
that although the leaves of the white mulberry may 
not make the worms grow , they will fill their 
silk vessels fuller with th material, than our 
wild kind. This is shown by"jthe fact, that worms 
fed on the white mulbetry;ahrink less before they 
begin to spin; and Spin Merger cocoons, com- 
posed of a coarser an onger fibre, with less 
gum than those worms w “are fed on the wild 
mulberry. The silkgmade {rd our wild mulberry 
has often been admired fort@egineness of its fibre; 


but this fineness, wide sam attached to it, cer- 
tainly renders it more~ ult to reel, and, in my 
opinion, does not — tag) ue after it is reeled. 
Tonly mean to be und@xstoot® to say, that I consi- 
der that there is an inconsiderable difference be- 
tween the two kinds, and P , is entitled to 













the Pigference. : Ss 
=Q. 3; On what sized tree§, and in what age, and 
state of the foliage, do you gather for your worms? 
4A. While the worms are young, I feed with the 
most tender leaves. These may be found most plen- 
tifully on yolg.trees. They, however, may be 
procured from the fre ing shoots of old trees. 
As the worms incre n age, I give them older 
leaves, or rather old young “gathered promis- 
Guously, until after their last cast, when I aim to 
feed them wholly, if they can be conveniently pro- 
cured, with full grown Sande ‘taken trom trees of 
some age. As it regards the “treesj after they are 
three years old, they may be moderately picked 
without injury. Very close picking, and that fre- 
quently repeated, will check their growth, but when 
the growth of the tree is potyan object, this may 
be repeated several times, during the same sum- 
mer, and a new foliage will immediately succeed 
the loss of the old. 
*“). 4. How do you manage your worms while in: 
a state of feeding. 

A. I keep the worms on shelves, or on light 
frames, three and a half feet square, filled with 
basket splits, and then covered with some kind of 
strong paper. ‘These are put up in form of shelves. 
I aim to give the worms at all times as much food 
as they will eat, and never give it in less than three 
meals, often in six or eight meals a day. ‘I have 
the litter removed from them at least often enough 
to prevent its becoming mouldy or offensive. When 
the weather is warm, they have a free circulation 
of air. 

I have sometimes set them to spinning on hedges, 
erected according to the French and Italian mode; 
but have found it more convenient to use oak bush- 
es, having large leaves, and which should be cut 
three or four weeks before wanted, that the leaves 
may become dry and curled. 

Q. 5. Is it known that the silk worm will feed 
on any thing beside the mulberry, so as to make 
cocoons? 

A. It is said the silk worm will feed on the dan- 
delion. I know it will feed on lettuce, when it can- 
not get better food. The knowledge of this fact is 
often useful to silk raisers. When mulberry leaves 
fail, by frost or otherwise, lettuce may be fed to 
young worms until mulberry leaves can be procur- 
ed. Probably, there is no valuable substitute for 
the mulberry leaf, which is not much to be regret- 
ted, as few trees are more easily raised, and fur- 
nish leaves sooner, and more abundantly, than the 
mulberry. 

Q. 6. What process de you follow, in preparing 
the cocoons,and in preparing the eggs for the com- 
ing year, and how often do you hatch feeding 
worms in the same year? 

A. Such part of my cocoons as cannot be reeled 
immediately, and are not wanted for seed, I pre- 





the heat of the mid-day sun. ‘This will certainly 
kill the chrysalis, contained within the cocoon.— 
But if cloudy weather prevents the use of these 
means, up to near the time the moths are expected 
out, I either steam or bake them in the manner 
commonly recommended in the several treatises on 
silk raising. But I prefer the sun. It leaves the 
cocoons better and handsomer. My method is to 
expose them to the. sun, thinly spread on plank, 
sheets, or blankets. If the cocoons are to be kept 
a long time, I continue frequently to expose them 
to the sun, to drythe dead insect contained within 
them, Those cocoons selected for seed, are kept 
where most convenient, until the moths begin to 
come from them. . I put the moths on sheets of pa- 
per, which are spread in boxes on shelves, the floor, 
or where most convenient, on which they lay their 
eggs. On each sheet of paper containing eggs, I 
write the day afd month they were laid, then roll 
them loosely together, and keep them either in a 
cool room or cellar until wanted the next season. 
A cool cellar willseldom keep the eggs from hatch- 
ing later than until about the first of June the fol- 
lowing year. Such eggs as I wish to keep later, I 
remove early in the spring into a dry and cool 
place in an ice house. 1 cannot say certaimly, how 
often I should wish to have fresh crops of worms 
hatched, were I doing business more extensively; 
but probably every six or eight days through the 
summer. Last year | had silk worms-constantly in 
feeding from the 20th of April until after the 20th 
of October. 

There are considerable advantages in having the 
worms of several different ages in the same esta- 
blishment. One advantage is, the same room and 
shelves will hold abundantly more worms at the 
same time, without being crowded. A room and 
shelves which will barely accommodate one hun- 
dred thousand fall grown worms, will better accom- 
modate two hundged and fifty thousand, contisting 
of four or fivé t ages, provided each age or 
parcel are about equal in number, aff@ are hatched 
at about seven or eight days apart. Another ad- 
vantage is, the same number of hands, with the 
same quantity of labour, will make mere silk, and 
do it with less trouble and perplexity, than when 
the whole crop of worms are of the same age and 
all spin at the same time. When silk worms are 
young, they are extremely small, and they require 
but little room, little food, and little attention. All 
the food they consume, up to the time they are six- 
teen days old, would not make more than one meal 
for them when full grown: consequently, when the 
whole crop of worms are of the same age, there is 
at first but little to do; but for a few of the last 
days they will eat voraciously, must all be removed 
and cleaned frequently, and all set to spinning at 
the same time. So much to do at the same time, 
creates a hurry and perplexity which must frequent - 
ly eventuate in a loss for the want of time to do all 
that is required. Such was my experience last year 
in a crop of worms, all of the same age, which 
made two hundred and thirty-nine pounds of co- 
coons. They would have made thore, had they 
been better attended for a few of the last days.— 
When the worms are of different ages, the Jabour 
required is more equalized. A part of them will 
constantly be of the age to require considerable at- 
tention. But this parcel will be so small, the hands 
will have spare time to attend to the younger par- 
cels. I would not be understood, that I keep worms 
of all ages, and spinning worms too, on the same shelf. 
I have certain shelves allotted to each parcel, dur- 
ing a certain ages and others exclusively for them 
to spin on. begin with fresh hatched worms, 
placed on the shelves allotted to worms of that age. 
After their first cast, I pass them to the shelf al- 
lotted to the next age, and again the first 





pare for keeping, by exposing them repeatedly to 


shelf with fresh hatched worms, In manner I 
continue, through the whole season, to bring young 
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worms on to the first shelves, and pass them on, 
until they reach the spinning shelves, from which 
the cocoons are removed, to make room for the 
- next succeeding parcel. I believe this mode of 
raising silk is somewhat new, and may not be ap- 
proved of by those who think we should strictly 
follow the plans laid down by the French and Ita- 
lian writers. Probably, this is not the best mode 
in Italy and France. But | am sure it will succeed 
well in thig section of the world. In 1826, I raised 
three crops of worms, and there was about one 
month between each crop, which made the last 
crop late. In 1827, 1 had worms in feeding from 
the 20th of April until frost came late in October; 
all which were healthy, and made good cocoons, not 
materially affected by the difference in the tempe- 
rature of the air, or time of the season in which 
they were made. ‘Then, why not continue to feed 
the silk worms through the summer, and constant- 
ly have them of several ages? It has been suppos- 
ed it will be attended with more trouble than the 
common method. But this is certainly a mistake. 
Again, it has been supposed that the spinning worms 
may be disturbed by the eating worms, while spin- 
ning their cocoons. But as my plan, rightly under- 
stood, is to have certain shelves exclusively allotted to 
the spinning worms, this must also be a mistake.— 
See the Secretary’s Manual on the growth and ma- 
nufacture of silk, p. 117. 

It has also been remarked, that silk worms are 
affected by change of climate, that when removed 
to a warmer or colder climate, they will not do so 
well until after three or four generations; and that 
the eggs from worms which have been raised for 
many generations in the cool spring months, will 
not make worms suitable for our dry, hot summer 
months. Possibly there may be some truth in these 
remarks. My experiments, as yet, give little light 
on the subject. But even admitting that silk worms 
are thus affected by change of climate, yet my plan 
obviates the apprehended evil. It will Le observed 
above, that | write on each sheet of paper con- 
taining the the time in which the eggs were 
laid. This shows me the time the parent insect 
existed, and enables me to bring their offspring into 
existence at the same time the following year.— 
This plan, followed a few years, will produce seve- 
ral varieties of silk worms, some one of which will be 
suitable for each month during the summer. I have 
raised many worms which hatched out the same 
season the eggs were laid. But this hatching is 
generally only partial, and cannot be depended on 
for succeeding crops, unless by continuing to breed 
from those which show the greatest disposition to 
hatch, we can produce a variety of the silk worm 
which will more readily hatch repeatedly during 
the same season. ‘I'his | am trying to effect. My 
remarks on the raising of several crops of silk the 
same season, are more extended, because I believe 
it is the mode best adapted to these western states. 
Here, rich uncultivated lands are cheap and abun- 
dant, and can easily be covered with the white mul- 
berry. Our summers are uniformly warm, and 7e- 
getation, the leaves of the mulberry in particular, 
puts forth Inxuffantly for more than five months in 
the year. We therefore can easily provide fora 
plentiful supply of food for the whole summer sea- 
son, and will then certainly find it our interest to 
realize the profits of several years in one summer, 

_7. What is the lustre of your silk, comparing 
that of the wild with the Italian mulberry, and both 
with English and French silk. ; ae 

A. 1am confident that the American silk, from 
either kind of mulberry, is not deficient in lustre, 
while in its natural state; but is greatly deprived of 
its lustre by the process used to remove the gum 
and colouring matter attached to it. Were it an 
object, the lustre might be retained. iF 

Q. 8. How do you wind it? Do you dye it in the 


domestic way? 





A. We wind or reel our silk in the mamner di- 
rected in the several treatises lately published on 
silk raising. We haie a reel made after a plan 
found in an old Frefith Encyclopedia. It takes 
two threads at a time) has a traversing bar to 
spread the threads equfilly on the reel. Our dyeing 
is somewhat in th estic way, and not worth 
detailing. 

The above answegs to your queries, | am sorry 
to say, are given in,too mach haste. Ata period 
of more leisure, I thavefone more into detail, 
and perhaps have mad answers more accepta- 
ble. But the facts would be the same as now given, 
and I preferred giving them in this hasty manner, 
to delaying the ans your letter. 

I am, very respettfully, &c. 
SETH MILLINGTON. 
Rev. Timothy Flint. w . a 





SUGAR CANE. 

[We have been favQured by a friend with copies 
of letters addressed by the Hon. Jos. M. White, the 
vigilant representative Of the interests of Florida in 
Congress, to the Secretaries of the State and Navy 
Departments. It would, doubtless, serve the end in 
view, if some of the commercial papers would copy 
them; as they would, ing case, more assuredly 
fall under the eye of masters@f merchant ships.) 


Sir, "House of Representatives, Dec. 1828. 

The instructions heretofore given to our naval 
officers abroad touching the collection of useful 
seeds and plants, will no doubt be attended with 
the happiest effects upon our national agriculture. 

Great credit is due to them for their zeal and in- 
dustry in the execution of these orders; and the 
eagerness with which our farmers and planters 
avail themselves of the liberality of the govern- 
ment in distributing the germs of rich or useful 
products thus obtained, is a sure indication of the 
enterprise, activity and intelligence of that valua- 
ble class of citizens. 

Permit me, in connection with this subject, to 
call your attention to, and solicit your good offices 
in favour of a new source of agricultural riches, 
which is rapidly rising into consequence. 

The success which has thus far attended the cul- 
tivation of the sugar cane in Louisiana, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama, cannot have 
escaped your notice. Its great and growing impor- 
tance as a staple of southern agriculture, and the 
strong probability there is that individual skill and 
enterprise, judiciously aided and encouraged by 
government, will, at no distant period, not only 
supply our own consumption, but enable us to be- 
come exporters of sugar, entitle it to the favour 
and assistance of your department. 

Heretofore there have been but few varieties of 
sugar cane cultivated in this country, and those 
principally introduced from low latitudes. There 
is reason to believe that advantages would be de- 
rived from naturalizing others to be brought from 
regions between 20 and 35°, and therefore already 
partially acclimated. No doubt can be entertained 
that plants, as well as animals, gradually adapt 
themselves to changes of temperature, but with the 
vegetable world the process is a slow one; and in 
every successive effort we should avail ourselves of 
whatever vantage ground may have been previous- 
ly gained. . 

Cane was formerly, and perhaps still is, cultivat- 
ed in Sicily, Rhodes, and Cyprus. It grows in 
Egypt, at the Cape of Good Hope, in Spain, at the 


Canaries, and in various places in Asia, Africa, 


America, and perhaps Europe, whence it might be 
introduced into the United States, with the fairest 
prospect of increasing the productions of our soil, 
adding to the national wealth, and multiplying the 
comforts of our citizens. ’ 
Cane for seed, may be preserved a long time, 





without losing its power of vegetating, if it be kept 
dry and the eyes or buds are uninjured. It should 
as speedily as possible after its arrival in the United 
States, be dispatched to some of the southern ports 
for distribution: New Orleans, Pensacola, St. Marks 
St. Augustine, St. Mary’s, Savannah and Charles. 
ton, would be the most proper. The revenue cat- 
ters under the direction of the Treasury depart- 
ment, might, no doubt, without injury to the public 
service, assist in disseminating specimens of seed 
cane at such places as our vessels of war seldom 
enter. Perhaps our consuls abroad might aid our 
naval officers in collecting the descriptions of cane 
best adapted to our climate; and in hopes of ob- 
taining co-operation in both quarters, I shall senda 
copy of this letter to the State and Treasury de- 
partments, 


I annex a list of places where varieties of the 


cane may certainly, or probably be procured; where 
at least it should be estied for, and whence it 
may be brought with more or less facility to the 
United States. Some of these ports, it is true, are 
seldom visited by our public ships; but of those 
thus s‘tuated many are frequented by our merchant 
vesseis, and have resident American — or 
commercial agents, who might readily be in@uced 
to lend their valuable assistance to this desirable 
object. 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your most humble serv’t, 
JOS. M. WHITE. 

Hon. Sam’t L. Souruarp, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

List of Places where varieties of Cane may certainly 
or probably be procured. 

Algiers; Alexandria; Buenos Ayres; Canaries; Can- 
ton; Cyprus; Candia; Calcutta; Cape of Good Hope; 
Ceuta; Damietta; Gibraltar; Havana; Isle of France; 
Isle of Bourbon; Japan; Juan Fernandez; Montevi- 
deo; Madeira; Mogadore; Malta; New Holland; 
Rhodes; Rio Janeiro; Samos; Sicily; Suez; Smyrna; 
Tangiers; ‘Tripoli; Tunis; Valparaisa 


Sir, House of Representativts, Dec. 1828. 

I have the honour to enclose you a copy of my let- 
ter to the Hon. the Secretary of the Navy, asking his 
attention to an object of some interest to the agricul- 
ture of our squthern country. Allow me to beg your 
favourable consideration of italso. Permit me fur- 
ther to suggest, that our consuls might render an 
acceptable public service, by transmitting an ac- 
count of such improvements in the fabrication of 
sugar as may have fallen under their observation 
during their residence abroad: a service which the 
interest they feel in the prosperity of our common 
country would, no doubt, induce them readily to 
render to their fellow citizens. 

lam, &c. JOS. M. WHITE. 

Hon. H. Cray. 





BREAD STUFFS—SUGAR, &ce. 
“Different birds of different kinds, 

Different men of different minds.” 
Mr. SKINNER, Campbell’s Station, T. Dec. 15, 1828. 
Sir,—I perceive by your paper, the Farmer, that 
there has been a considerable rise in bread stuffs, 
which I, although a farmer, am sorry to see, be- 
lieving it will be of very little advantage to the na- 
tion; it will cause more goods to be imported, and 
do some injury to the home manufactures. In Eu- 
rope many, very many will suffer on account of it. 
If it would bring us some of their gold in exchange, 
to enable us to make it the basis of our currency, 
it might be of some use; but [ think it will only be 
the cause of more calicoes being imported, and ar- 
ticles of that kind, which is a poor exchange for 
the sufferings it will cause even here. I wish that 
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the barrel of flour may not exceed six dollars; that 
the pound of cotton may never exceed twelve and 
one half cents—then will the making of sugar in- 
crease, as will the planting of the vine and olive, the 
raising of sheep, and it may also cause consider- 
able attention to the mulberry and the silk worm: 
but raise the barrel of flour to from eight to ten 
dollars, the pound of cotton to fifteen or twenty 
cents, and the sugar cane, the vine, the mulberry 
and the silk worm will be measurably forgotten.— 
Should the exchange with England come to be 23 
to 5 per cent. in our favour, then I should think the 
nation was gaining by it; but the misery amongst 
the poor of England will be extreme. We will, of 
course, gain by the misery of others, but in the end 
will be sufferers by it; for the culture of the woad, 
indigo and madder plant, so essential for our manu- 
facturers, will also be neglected by bread stuffs 
being increased in value. So that, on the whole, 
only that none, or at least as few as possible might 
suffer, | wish that England never may buy a bar- 
rel of beef or flour from us. Protect the labour of 
our people here, and you will raise up a better and 
steadier market for bread stuffs, than that caused 
by the casual suffering from bad crops in yr 
ich® happen about once every seven or eig 
on wd SAMUEL MARTIN. 





ON SHIFTING CATTLE. 
J. S. SKINNER, Ese. Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1628. 
Sir,—I do not know that any writer in your pa- 
per has remarked on the astonishing effect produc- 
ed by shifting cattle from lands of poor quality and 
short feed, to those of fertile soil and rich grasses. 
My experience is worth something on this point, 


and I wish to put it on record for the benefit of my [ 


countrymen. 

In July, 1820, my farm being overstocked with 
sheep, I sold sixty of the poorest quality, the small, 
diseased ones, for one dollar per head, to a gentle- 
man living about five miles from me. Our land 
was quite different in its quality. Mine was.a thin, 
worn-out soil, producing nothing but rye; his was 
high and very rich land, covered with a thick 
growth of white clover. At the next season of 
shearing, I took pains to be at his pen. The whole 
sixty sheep purchased of me had lived through the 
winter; their produce per head was four pounds of 
clean washed wool, about three times as great as 
that of the preceding year; and their weight (but 
this last was conjecture,) was double to what it was 
when purchased of me. He has at various times 
since purchased the refuse of my flock, and his ex- 
ample has been imitated by his neighbours in both 
cases with the same success. I have old worn-out 
ewes renovated by this shift from scanty to luxu- 
riant pastures. a 

The same effects result from shiting the pasture 
of neat cattle and horses. In 1894,1 purchased a 
pair of little oxen; one was eiglt years old, and 
the other his elder by six months ‘They were ad- 
judged to possess a capacity fo weighing when 
fatted—the one 700 Ibs., the other 775 lbs. They 
were taken into my cow pasture, which, though a 
thin soil, were considerably beter than that they 
had been reared on, their livinghaving been hither- 
to very bad, and food meagre. I gave them my 
customary allowance to woring oxen, and used 
them much in the yoke. They never had an ear 
of corn, nor root, from the time I purchased them 
til their death. I kest them two years. In the 
month of September, mere being a scarcity of beef, 
I gave them some co'n blades and pumpkins for six 
weeks, and they wee sold to the butcher. One of 
them weighed 696 the other 976 lbs. They were 
not fat; one of them having but 60, the other 78 Ibs. 
of tallow. If these who reside on the rich soils of 
Pennsylvania yill buy, every two years, from the 
starved herds of New Jersey, they will realize 





more profit than by any other mode of raising 
stock. oa ts SRE 





Laree Catrie ann Liserat Premivms. 


John L. Boylston, Esq. of Princeton, Mass. ex- 
hibited at the last cattle show at Brighton, cattle of 
the following description, among others: 

One pair of two years old steers, of the 

Holderness breed, which weighed 

One bull, only 14 months old, which 

obtained the first premium in 1826, 
weighed. 9 ee 1014 lbs. 

The amount of premiums which have been award- 
ed to the above named genUeman this year, for his 
fine stock exhibited at Worcester and Brighton, 
including his premium for butter, is $174.20. 

[MV. E. Farmer. 
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FRUIT—N. CAROLINA RESOURCES, &c. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 1, 1829, 


Sir,—The speculations of others, which, through 
your favour, sometimes find a place in the useful 
columns of your widely circulating journal, em- 
boldens me to offer the following suggestions on 
fruit trees in this climate, in the hope that if you 
think proper, you will place them before your 
readers. A 

From the year 1786 to the present date, I have 
been an importer of fruit trees, chiefly from the 
extensive, and, I might almost add, in point of utili- 
ty, public er national garden of the Messrs. Princes, 
of Flushing, Long Island. 

The first fruits | imported were the apple, pear, 
peach, cherry, and plum, all these, too, of the best 
kinds, and such as were highly spoken of in the ca- 
talogue then circulated. ‘They have been planted 
for these many years on the south side of a north 
garden paling, of the common kind, viz: made out 
of saw-mill stuff. To be laconic—they have not 
done well, and seem to suffer from the climate — 
They were placed in a walk, because such fruit 
trees as were so situated, as plums, cherries, &c. 
had been observed fo do best. Some apricots which 
came on with the other trees, (and which | omitted 
to mention,) turned out better than any of the 
others, and sometimes, when the spring was fa- 
vourable, (which is about once in every two or three 
years,) we have gathered some pretty fair fruit— 
The other trees have been soaped, and the grass 
and turf kept clean from around them, and ail 
those other matters deemed essential—but it won’t 
all do. ; 

This section of North Carolina in which I re- 
side, and which is computed to be somewhat cen- 
tral, abounds in good fruit, particularly in excellent 
peaches; in fact, North Carolina would seem to be 
almost the native country of the peach, for notwith- 
standing the rudest culture, they flourish and pro- 
duce finely. Some of our planters and farmers 
have not “orchards,” but small plantations of this 
kind of fruit trees; and where one goes upon one 
kind of fruit altogether, I do not know of a happier 
selection that could be made than the peach. Its 
juices, distilled, make an excellent brandy—and 
one which, in some degree, has peculiar qualities. 

Some of the upper counties of North Carolina 
have almost as good fruit as any part of the north- 
ern states. I mention this fact, because J do not be- 
lieve it is known. In fact, the resources of the state, 
as yet, are in no wise properly developed; and those 
that are, are not extensively enough known; should 
they ever be, she will take an important political, 
fiscal, scientific, and numerical stand. I am happy 
to mention just now, that an enterprising compan 
of the town of Newbern, have purchased a “small 
and suitable steam boat,” for plying on the river 


= — a 
Neuse, from that e through the “Clubfoot and 
Harlowe’s creek Canal” to the town of Beaufort. 
Beaufort is a beautiful site, remarkably healthy, ad- 
mitting vessels of any burthen. In this case, it 
must speedily attain an importance at least equal to 
that of Charleston, and Newbern wii! be the depo- 
site town for it. It is contemplated to make a rail- 
road from the capital, Raleigh, to the latier place. 

I design sending you shortly some fine fruit of a 
kind which originated in this state, called the “Old- 
field apple,” because they were propagated from a 
tree found in a deserted old field, and which was 
probably from the seed. 

A Nortu Carona Susscriser. 





SILK WORMS. 

Mr. SKINNER, + Campbells Station, T. Dec. 15, 1828. 

Sir,—It appears to me that by introducing the 
planting of some mulberry trees and raising some 
silk worms at all schools or academies where young 
ladies are educated, would be the best means of in- 
troducing the raising of the silk worm and making 
silk that can be thought of. I hope some of your 
female correspondents will make some remarks on 
it through the medium of the American Farmer. 

SAMUEL MARTIN: 





ON THE USE OF SAND 
In propagating Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, from cut- 
tings of them. By Mr. Tuomas Hangs, of Oun- 
dle, Northamptonshire. 

“The finest white sand is superlatively useful to au- 
tumnal-planted cuttings of the more tender evergreens 
and shrubs. In the business of planting cuttings of 
these underhand-glasses, in the autumn, as well as 
the more hardy green-house plants, such as myrtles, 
faschia, roses, cistuses, germander, &c., no unmixed 
soil whatever ean be found to bear a comparison 
with the finest white sand; as cuttings planted 
therein will be far more secure from mouldiness 
throughout the autumnal and winter seasons; du- 
ring which times, the pots in which: they are plant- 
ed, generally remain standing up to their rims in 
the common ground, as the greatest preservative 
from frost; but in which situation they are more 
exposed to the ill effects of damp, than if standing 
on the surface. 

‘Although but little more than a knot, or a swel- 
ling protuberance, at the foot of each cutting, can 
be effected, during the first autumn; yet, on the ad- 
vance of spring, they will early make roots, even 
without the addition of any other soil or article to 
promote their growth; and which young plants, be- 
ing potted off, or transplanted in some way, as soon 
as they have formed sufficient roots; immense quan- 
tities, from these small cuttings, may be thus 
propagated, by the help of the full sized single hand- 
glasses! This process, however, will not extend to 
any other description of plants than the evergreens. 

‘In the propagation of the trees and shrubs al- 
luded to by this process, it must be recollected, that 
the sand is to be considered as no farther essential, 
than to strike or promote growth in the cuttings, 
sufficient for transplantation; as, on their being re- 
moved into another situation, in the next stage of 
the process, a mixture of suitable soil, with a pro- 
portion of sand only, will be requisite. 

«We are not asserting that yellow sand will not 
equally apply in both cases, of planting cuttings of 
hardy evergreen trees and shrubs, both by summer- 
planting, in the open exposure, and autumn plant- 
ing, under hand-glasses; but in all the experiments 
we have witnessed, and throughout the whole of 
our own practice, white sand, where it could be ob- 
tained, has been invariably applied, and most suc- 
cessfully, 

“When we reflect, that mouldiness is the ¢hief 
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annoyance to cuttings of almost every description 
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when planted under hand-glasses; every propagator 
should strenuously guard against it: and we know 
of nothing so likely to discharge wet, and prevent un- 
due retention of moisture, as sand alone; and this, in 


- preference to every other soil and compost 


“There are few soils with which sand cannot be 
intermingled to the greatest advantage in the va- 
rious other branches of horticulture, as well as in 
the propagation of plants and flowers; it being ad- 
mirably adapted, from its loose and open nature, to 
expand the pores of heavier, more close, and adhe- 
sive soils, thereby opening the entire mass of com- 
post, and rendering it porous, and open to the free 
admission and full expansion of the delicately fine, 
and thread-like roots of plants and flowers, and in 
which we have most satisfactorily witnessed its sin- 
gular and superior efficacy! We have known in va- 
rious cases, plants to have been placed in soils most 
opposite and ungenial to their natures and constitu- 
tions, and thereby early inclining to decay; but 
which were speedily restored to their original vigor 
and complexion, by a proper and timely application 
of white sand. 

“The sand which has invariably been found to 
surpass all others for general and special purposes 
in horticulture, is @ peculiarly soft and fine white 
sand, of an unusual smoothness, nearly as fine as flour- 
emery. 

‘Where none other than the common white sand, 
which is unusually coarse, can be obtained, small 
quantities of the most fine can be sifted out witha 
fine sieve. [Or still better procured from it bya 
little washing over.—Ed. Tech. Rep.) 

“Little argument can be necessary to convince 
the unprejudiced florist, gardener, or amateur, of 
the general utility of suitable sands being mixed 
with the more cold and heavier soils; thereby ren- 
dering them open and porous to discharge all co- 
pious falls of rain, dissolving snow, &c., and which 
tend to overcharge adhesive soils with an undue 
proportion of moisture, and thercby to chill and 
starve the stock of plants and flowers.” [Tech. Rep. 





Remanxasce Fecunpity.—Mr. Henry Hathorn, 
of Middlebury, Vt. raised last season from one stock 
of the common field bean, 915 beans. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


. COTTON SPINNERS. 
Ma. SKINNER, Greensborough, N. C., Dec. 20, 1828, 

Sir,—I notice in several papers, information de- 
sired on the subject of domestic cotton spinners. 
There is a company of young mechanics here, who 
are making simple machines of that description. — 
‘They are agents, or have purchased the right of 
making, from William Briant, who is the patentee. 
We have been so often bit by yankees, or others 
who are mere impostors, with patent mills, wash- 
ing machines, art of tanning, catholicons, specifics, 
&ec. &c., that we, like the burnt child, approach and 
touch any thing called patent, with great caution, 
and must see them successfully tried, before we 
venture to purchase. ‘T'hese machines pick, card 
and spin the cotton to the common sized threads, 
all of which is accomplished by turning a crank; 
and one of six spindles, which costs $125 or $120, 
will with great ease spin, attended by one common 
hand, from twenty to thirty cuts* a day. They 
have only made and put in operation in this county 
two or three. The owners are much pleased with 
them; and they seem fully to come up to the de- 
scription. A part of the company have established 
a shop in Raleigh, N.C. Briaut lives near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; obtained his patent the 30th of 
September, 1823. J. A. M. 











[* Quere—How much is a cui? It is always better to 
employ terms in general use and universally under- 
stood—pounds and ounces.—Eb.] 








(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.) 
FLAX. 

The following communication from F. Roumage, 
was laid before the Philadelphia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, at the last meeting, and direct- 
ed to be published, that those who may feel inclined 
to engage with him upon the terms he proposes, 
may be made acquainted with them. It is well 
known that F. Roumage has successfully prepared 
flax during the last three years, in New York and 
New Jersey, for spinning, without either dew or 
water rotting. His present establishment is at Eli- 
zabethtown, New Jersey, to which place letters 
may be addressed to him, or at No. $3, Greenwich 
street, New York. His object is to increase his 
funds, that he may introduce the machinery into 
this state. 

By order, WM. 8S. WARDER, 
See’ry Phila. Soe. for Prom. Agric. 
Philadelphia, 12 mo. (Dec.) 26, 1828. 
STATEMENT. 

An establishment, working with three machines, 
will dress, in one year, the produce of 800 tons flax, 
in its raw state, as delivered by the farmers when 
the seed is only threshed off. 
8U0 tons flax, in its raw state, in sheaves, 

will cost, at $10, i 
The labour, hackling, rent of the mills, 

repairing, insurance, interest of the 

capital, at 7 per cent. and every possi- 
le expense, calculated on the largest 

footing, as experienced in my factory, 11,000 00 


19,000 00 


$8,000 00 





Total expense, . 





800 tons produce, is 700 Ibs. at least, per 
ton, 560,000 Ibs. flax ready hackled for 
rope-makers, which has not, and can- 
not have, any competition in the mar- 
ket, for its cheapness and strength, 
and sells daily at 7, 74 and 8 cents per 
pound, it makes, at 7 cents only, $39,200 00 
N. B.—80 to 90,000 Ibs. tow, which sells 
very well at 2 cents per Ib. are also 
produced by these 800 tons; but we 
will neglect this small object and some 
other little profits. 
The whole expenses, for manufacturing 
these 560,000 Ibs. flax, being, as above 
stated, . fi ; . - 19,000 00 





The nett profits will be, at 7 cents only 
per pound, more than the whole capt- 
talrequired, «- . . - 20,000 00 
N. B.—The flax dressed by this new process, is 

suitable for every kind of bale, while or tarred ropes, 

and after another very plain preparation, may be 
spun and worked into many articles. The States 

of the South use every year, more than five mil- 

lions pounds bale ropes, and a long experience has 

proved that no other matter can bear the compari- 
son for this purpose. 
FUND WANTED. 

In February, March and April--For building the 
Factory and Store Houses, for Machinery, ‘Tools 
of every description, &c. about $12,000 00 

In July, August and September—For a 
sufficient supply of raw Flax, and one 
half of the dressed flax in the stores, 13,000 00 


$25,000 00 

Three or four thousand dollars less will be want- 
ed, if an establishment well situated, could be found. 
Every other explanation to be given when re- 
quired, but the secret to be kept by me alone. ‘This 
capital to be raised on terms to be agreed between 
the parties, with an interest of 7 per cent-and a 








premium of on the profits. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
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(From the Albany Argus.) 
DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL, 


The public seem scarcely aware that a canal, 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIX MILES IN LENGTH, commenc. 
ing at the tide water near Kingston, and termina- 
ting at Honesdale, in Pennsylvania, has been com- 
pleted since July, 1825; and that this great work 
has been accomplished principally by the enter. 
prise and perseverance of an individual company, 
As the channel for conveying coal to the navigable 
waters of the Hudson, this canal must be regarded 
as an improvement of incalculable importance to 
the public: if not of indispensable necessity in sup- 
plying the exhaustion of fuel occasioned by the 
great increase of steam engines. 

The first squadron of boats with coal, arrived at 
tide water on the 5th instant. Fifty tons of this 
coal have been consigned to the Messrs. Towns. 
ends, which will afford our citizens an opportunity 
of testing its quality. 

From gentlemen who have recently been throu 
on the whole line of the canal, we learn that the 
work has been executed in the most permanent 
manner, and that in its construction, durability and 
economy, are judiciously combined. ‘This canal is 
32 to 36 feet wide upon the water line, and has four 
feet depth of water. The locks are 76 feet in 
length between the gates, and nine feet wide. The 
boats are estimated to carry 25 to 30 tons. 

From the mouth of the Rondout, where it con- 
nects with the Hudson, to Port Jervis, near the 
Delaware river, is a distance of 59 miles; on this 
section are 60 Jift locks and one guard lock, of 
hammered stone, laid chiefly in hydraulic cement, 
There are also one aqueduct over the Neversink 
river 224 feet in length, upon stone piers and abut- 
ments; one over the Rondout entirely of stone, up- 
on two arches, one of 60 and the other of 50 feet 
chord; and ten others, of various dimensions, upon 
stone piers and abutments, over lateral streams; 15 
culverts of stone, and 93 bridges, having stone 
abutments and wing walls. 

Port Jervis is less than a mile from Carpenter's 
point, formed by a junction of the Neversink and 
Delaware rivers, and at which point, the states of 
New York and New Jersey, corner upon Pennsyl- 
vania. Pori Jervis affords a view of the territory 
of three states, and also of the Delaware river and 
the fertile valey of the Neversink. 

From this point, the line of the canal is carried 
along on the eest side of the Delaware, to a point 
opposite the mouth of the Lackawaxen river. At 
this place a dam has been erected across the Dela- 
ware, by meansof which the canal is fed, and boats 
cross the river. From McCarty’s point, which is 
formed by the ynction of the Lackawaxen with 
the Delaware, th: canal follows up the valley of the 
Lackawaxen, 25 niles, to the forks of the Dyberry, 
at which point th: canal terminates, and where a 
— village is dready established, called Hones- 

ale. 

On the Delaware section of 22 miles, there are 
13 wooden locks, aid on the Lackawaxen section 
of 25 miles, are 37 hceks of the same description. 
These locks are secured by a substantial dry stone 
wall, and so constructed that the wooden lining can 
be taken out and replased, without disturbing the 
rest of the lock. 

Honesdale, where the catal terminates, is 16 
miles distant from the coal ngion. Over this 16 
miles, the coal is to be transported upon a fail road, 
which is already in great forwartness. ‘The strue- 
ture of the rail-road is of timber,with iron plates 
securely fastened to the timber nils with serews. 
‘The plates are estimated to weigh marly 360 tons. 
‘The railway is to be furnished with ive stationary 
and five locomotive steam engines. 4 is estimated 
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540-tons*per day in one direction. The steam en- 
gives for the rail road were taken up as soon as the 
canal was navigable; and it is expected the rail 
road will be in operation as early as June next. 

Tbe rail road terminates at Carbondale, on the 
Lackawana river, where several hundred tons of 
coal have already been quarried, and transported to 
the canal by the teams employed in conveying ma- 
terials for the rail road. 

The coal on the Lackawana has been tested, and 
proved to be of the best quality for working iron, 
as well as for the ordinary purposes of fuel. As to 
quantity, there can be no reasonable doubt on the 
subject. A visit to Carbondale, and the coal re- 
gion in its vicinity, will satisfy any person that the 
supply is inexhaustible. And the canal being now 
completed, and the rail road nearly finished, our 
citizens in the cities and villages bordering upon the 
Hudson may congratulate themselves upon the fa- 
cilities oflered by this great highway for obtaining 
an inexhaustible supply of fuel. 





DISTRIBUTIVE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Mr. SKINNER, Sandy Spring, Dec. 24, 1828. 

In my communication to the Farmer, published 
in No. 37, vol. 10, page 292, I gave a tabular view 
of the distributive population of the United States. 
There is no sophistry can stand against figures. As 
far as the data are correct, mathematical reasoning 
is conclusive; and that reasoning shews us that 
density of population, including all classes or castes, 
decreases from the north-east to the south west, in 
the United States. 

In my paper alluded to, the political subdivisions 
of the United States, are classed into four sections, 
the northern, middle, south-eastern and north-wes- 
tern sections. Following a similar arrangement, 
and rejecting the coloured, we shall now see the dis- 
tributive population of the whites, by the census of 
1820. 


No, 1. Nortuern Section. 








Sq. Miles. Population, 1820. 

Connecticut 5,050 267,181 
Maine, $2,190 297,340 
Massachusetts, 7,250 516,420 
Peninsula, Michigan, 34,000 8,491 
New Hampshire, 8,030 243,266 
New Jersey, $,935 128,700 
New York, 46,000 1,332,744 
Rhode Island, 1,580 79,413 
Vermont, 8,273 284,846 
146,313 $,108,401 

No. 2. Mippxe Section. 

Sq. Miles. Population, 1820. 

Columbia, District of 100 22,614 
Delaware, 2,120 55,282 
Kentucky, 37,680 434,644 
Maryland, 10,000 260,222 
New Jersey, 4 $3,935 128,700 
Ohio, 40,600 576,572 
Pennsylvania, 47,000 1,017,094 
Virginia, 66,000 603,074 
Illinois, 58,900 52,788 
Indiana, $4,000 145,758 
Missouri, 63,000 55,988 
$62,735 3,352,736 


No. 3. Sourn-Eastern Section. 


Sq. Miles. Population, 1820. 


relinas, N and S. 83,270 655,630 
Florida, 54,000 185,000 
Georgia, 61,000 189,563 

198,270 


No. 4. Soutn-Western Section. 








Sq. Miles. Population, 1820. 

Alabama, 51,770 85,451 
Arkansas territory, 121,340 11,579 
Louisiana, 48,220 73,383 
Mississippi, 51,000 42,176 
Tennessee, 43,265 $39,925 
315,595 552,514 

SUMMARY. 

Sections. Areain Sq. Miles. Aggregate Pop. Pop. Sq. Mile. 
Northern, 146,313 $3,108,401 21 2-10 
Middle, $62,735 3,352,736 9 
South-eastern, 198,270 850,193 4 
South-western, 315,595 552,514 1 4-10 

1,022,913 7,863,844 


From the above data it is shewn, that nearly one 
half the entire white population of the nation, was 
condensed on about the one seventh part of the in- 
habited territory, nor have the relations it is proba- 
blé much changed since 1820, Glaring as are the 
inequalities when the two castes are included, they 
become appalling when the blacks are excluded. 
We have seen that on the two southern sections, 
over the great space of 514,865 square miles, there 
existed eight years past, only 1,402,707 white per- 
sons, or not three to the square mile. 

The two extremes of human society, are the 
hunter and the manufacturer; I leave it to casuists 
and politicians to determine, to which extreme that 
country inclines, where the population is thin, and 
where the mere crude raw material is exchanged 
for necessaries or luxuries. Your No. 39,.Decem- 
ber 12th, is rich in commentaries on this text. One 
document, Mr. Whipple’s letter, is itself a volume. 
“Two hundred and twenty thousand within the mills, 
are sufficient,” says that practical statesman, ‘‘to 
spin and weave 1,000,000 bales of Cotton annually, 
more than is at present grown,” (in the United 
States.) 

It is now nearly thirty years since [ removed to 
the south, and settled near Natchez. Cotton had 
then but recently superceded indigo, as the staple of 
the country. The rage for large crops and high 
prices prevailed, as in such a situation must prevail. 
The very necessaries of life, bread and clothing, 
were to be purchased from abroad. Men of sense 
saw the absurdity of their own conduct, but year 
followed year, and custom prevailed over prudence 
and common sense. 

The picture drawn under your editorial head in 
No. 39, vol. 10, seemed when I read it, to have 
been drawn from realities 1 have seen times with- 
out number, and applies over a space in the United 
States I dread to particularize. 

Men are unwilling to ascribe the evils they suf- 
fer, or imagine they are to suffer, to their own er- 
rors, and seek on all sides for objects of blame and 
censure, The tariff is now the demon of mischief, 
and grave‘senators in their wrath, have actually 
appeared in the great hall of national legislation, 
clothed from their own wheels and looms. County 
meetings have been held, and such was the heart 
burning hatred of the tariff, that the members came 
to the terrific resolution, *‘to practice the most rigid 
economy: and to lessen the exportation of the raw ma- 
— and the importation of manufactured arii- 
cles.” 

If such indeed are the effects of the tariff, it is 
not simply a national, but an individual benefac- 
tion. It is already, agreeably to the very denuncia- 


‘| tions of its opposers, effecting a great and perma- 


nent moral revolution; a revolution which might 
secure to an immeasurable extent, individual inde- 
pendence and happiness. 

The state of internal improvement, and the lo- 
cality of internal improvement in the United States, 
ought to operate when examined as a severe lesson. 





$50,193 





in progress towards completion, is, when we 

the population in the aggregate, an astonis 
amount; but, where are those improvements? 
perhaps nineteen-twentieths are north and west of 
the Potomac. ; 

‘There is more canal and road improvement now 
in progress in the United States than in all the 
world beside; but this improvement is almost ex- 
clusively in the non slave states, or those where 
slaves are few. The greatest of all possible improve- 
ments, therefore, would certainly be that of introduc- 
ing manufactures into the slave states, and by their 
means give employment and support to the slaves. 
This revolution, if it did not produce rigid economy, 
would at least lessen the exportation of raw mate- 
rial, and the importation of manufactured pope) 
and it may be assumed as a postulate, that no tari 
can either greatly increase or diminish, the inherent 
and inseparable evils of exporting raw material, 
and with the proceeds purchase back the same ma- 
terial with its increase of value as a manufactured 
article. Senators and county orators may disguise 


The extent of canals now actually in apg 
ing 


the source of the mischief as much as they can, but © 


where a people are few in numbers, and those num- 
bers engaged only in producing staples in the least 
valuable state, and depending on this brute matter for 
the luxuries of life, wretchedness must be the con- 
sequence. 

s to myself,as an humble individual, if I could 
effect such a purpose, I would leave the slave states 
free of the tariff, and by that means enable the 
white and free part of the population to look deeper 
for the evils they suffer, than the mere difference of 
the place where those coats are made which the 
ought themselves to make. 

’ WILLIAM DARBY. 


——————————————E eee, 


LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From the Richmond Enquirer.) ; 
FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 





was politely forwarded to us by a gentleman of Balti- 
more, and was found et some old papers of a 
distinguished lady of Philadelphia. It f a copy of 
a letter from a lady of Philadelphia to a British offi- 
cer at Boston, written immediately after the battle 
of Lexington, and previous to the declaration of in- 
dependence; it fully exhibits the feelings of those 
times. A finer spirit never animated the breasts 
of the Roman matrons, than the following letter 
breathes: © 

Sir,—We received a letter from you, wherein 
you let Mr. S. know that you had written after the 
battle of Lexington, particularly to me; knowing 
my martial spirit, that I would delight to read the 
exploits of heroes. Surely, my, friend, you must 
mean the New England heroes, as they alone per- 
formed exploits worthy of fame—whilo the 
lars, vastly superior in numbers, were obli to 
retreat with a rapidity unequalled, except by the 
Freach at the battle of Minden. Indeed, General 
Gage gives them their due praise in his letter home, 
where he says Lord Percy was remarkable for his 
activity. You will not,I hope, take offence at any 
expression that, in the warmth of my heart, should 
escape me, when I assure you, that though we con- 
sider you as a public enemy, we regar: you asa 
private friend; and while we detest the,cause you 
are fighting for, we wish well to your own personal 
interest and safety. Thus far by way of apology. 
As to the martial spirit you suppose me to $3, 
you are greatly mistaken. I tremble at the thoughts 
of war; but of all wars,a civil one: our all is at 
stake; and we are called upon by every fie that is 
dear and sacred, to exert the spirit that heaven has 





given to us, in this righteous struggle:for liberty. 


_ 


The manuscript of the following interesting letter — 
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{Jan. 9, 1899, 








I will tell you what | have done. My only bro- 
ther I have sent to the camp with my prayers and 
blessings; I hope he will not disgrace me; I am con- 
fident he will behave with honour, and emulate the 
_ great examples he has before him; and had I twenty 
sons and brothers, they should go. I have retrench- 
ed every superfluous expense in my table and fami- 
ly; tea [have not drank since last Christmas, nor 
bought a new cap or gown since your defeat at 
Lexington, and what I never did before, bave learnt 
to knit, and am now making stockings of American 
wool for my servants; and tn this way do I throw in 
my mite to the public good. I know this, that as 
free I can die but once, but as a slave [ shall not 
be worthy of life. I have the pleasure to assure 
you that these are the sentiments of all my sister 
Americans. They have sacrificed both assemblies, 
parties of pleasure, tea drinking and finery, to that 
great spirit of patriotism, that actuates all degrees 
of people throughout this extensive continent. If 
these are the sentiments of females, what must 
glow in the breasts of our husbands, brothers and 
sons? They are, as with one heart, determined to 
die or be free. It is not a quibble in politics, a sci- 
ence which few understand, which we are contend- 
ing for; it is this plain truth, which the most igno- 
rant peasant knows, and is clear to the weakest ca- 
pacity, that no man has a right to take their money 
without their consent. The supposition is ridicu- 
lous and absurd, as none but highwaymen and rob- 
bers attempt it. Can you, my friend, reconcile it 
with your own good sense, that a body of men in 
Great Britain, who have little intercourse with Ame- 
rica, and of course know nothing of us, nor are 
supposed to see or feel the misery they would in- 
flict upon us, shall invest themselves with a power 
to command our lives and properties at all times 
and in all cases whatsoever? You say you are no 
ee ee) Oh, sir, it requires no Machiavelean 

ad to develop this, and to discover this tyranny 
and oppression. It is written with a sunbeam.— 
Every one will see and know it, because it will make 
them feel, and we shall be unworthy of the blessings 
of heaven, if we ever submit to it. 

All ranks of men amongst us are in arms. No- 
thing is heard now in our streets but the trumpet 
and drum; and the universal cry is, ‘Americans to 
arms.” All your friends are officers: there are 
captains S. D., lieutenant B. and captain J.S. We 
have five regiments in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, complete in arms and uniform, and very 
expert at their military maneeuvres. We have com- 
panies of light horse, light infantry, grenadiers, ri- 
flemen, and Indians, several companies of artillery, 
and some excellent brass cannon and field pieces. 
Add to this, that every county in Pennsylvania, and 
the Delaware government, can send two thousand 
men to the field. Heaven seems to smile on us; for 
in the memory of man never were known such 
quantities of flax, and sheep without number. We 
are making powder fast, and do not want for ammu- 
nition. In short, we want for nothing but ships of 
war to defend us, which we could procure by mak- 
ing alliances: but such is our attachment to Great 
Britain that we sincerely wish for reconciliation, 
and cannot bear the thoughts of throwing off all 
dependence on her, which such a step would assur- 
ediy lead to. The God of mercy will, I hope, open 
the eyes of our king that he may see, while in seek- 
ing our destruction, he will go near to complete his 
own. [tis my ardent prayer that the effusion of 
blood may be stopped. We hope yet to see you in 
this city, a friend to the liberties of America, which 
will give infinite satisfaction to, 

C.S. 


Your sincere friend, 
To Captain S. in Boston. [Niles? Acts of Rev. 





What crime is that, which, divided so as to make 
two words, expresses masculine mirth? ——Mans- 








(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 


MANAGEMENT AND WORKING OF THE 
HUNTER. 


The managing and working of the hunter includes 
his preparation for hunting, his condition, and his 
treatment while taking his regular day’s work in 
the field, whether after buck, fox or hare hounds, 

The preparation of the hunter must, like that of 
the race horse, be commenced by an estimate of his 
state and condition. If taken fresh from grass, it 
should be in due time; first, that he may be well 
prepared; and next, because the grass does not 
yield much nutriment in the heat of summer. A 
still better method is to continue to let him run out 
in the day and graze, having a shed to house him- 
self from heat and rain. He is also to be fed and 
exercised, nearly as in the common training, for 
hunting condition. In this way he is sure to be free 
trom cracks, hide-bound or surfeit; and he will 
prove infinitely more hardy afterwards, It is even 
the practice with some of the best sportsmen to al- 
low their horses to run out all the hunting season, 
unless the weather be very severe; when they are 
only stabled in a loose place. They are allowed as 
much corn as they can eat, and are found, if a lit- 
tle rougher in their coats, infinitely superior in har- 
dihood, and exemption from the dangers of cold. 

A hunter taken from grass, or in very low case, 
should be treated as already detailed under condi- 
tion. Great care must be taken that all the altera- 
tions in heat of stable, clothing, feeding, &c. are 
gradually brought about; by which means his flesh 
will harden gradually, and by using first walking 
exercise, and increasing it as he advances in flesh 
and strength, his wind also will become excellent. 

In the physicking of huniers, particularly when 
they are low in flesh, much caution is requisite, 
that it be not over-done. It is the practice with 
some, and by no means a bad one, to give no phy- 
sic, but to give more time in the preparation; others 
again give mild grass physic, which is an excellent 
plan ‘when the weather is fine. 

The preparation of a hunter in full flesh and not 
from grass, depends principally on regular exercise, 
and the best hard food, physicking him or not, ac- 
cording as he may be suspected to be foul, or as 
his wind may seem to want mending; but above all, 
whatever is done, should be done regularly, and 
his exercise should be rather long continued than 
violent. Oats, with beans, are the proper hard food 
for hunters, taking care that the beans do not con- 
stipate the bowels; which must be obviated by bran 
mixed with other food, if such should be the case. 
Bread is not necessary, but for tender delicate 
horses; but every thing should be of the best. 

The day before a horse is to hunt, it is common to 
treat. him somewhat differently, but which is sel- 
dom necessary. It is evident he should be well fed, 
and that not late at night, that he may lie down 
early. Some feed in the morning, which others 
avoid; but when it is considered, as has been fully 





explained, how ill a horse bears fasting, it will be 








at once seen, that if very early in the morning, as by 
five o’clock, he could be fed with a moderate quan- 
tity of corn wetted, it would tend to support him 
through the day. 

On the return of a horse from hunting, the care 
bestowed on him should be extreme; as on it de- 
pends the immediate recovery of his strength. {If 
he have fasted very long, and particularly if he be 
disinclined to eat of himself, horn down a pint of 
ale, with two pints of thick gruel. No prudent 
sportsman will bring in a horse hot; but if unavoid- 
able accidents prevent this caution, let the horse be 
again led out for a few minutes, hooded and clothed; 
but he must have fresh clothes when afterwards 
dressed. Encourage him to stale as quickly as pos- 
sible; after which proceed to hand-rub him all over 
carefully, placing before him a little of the best hay 
well sprinkled with water. If he refuse this, offer 
him three quarts of very clean chilled water. When 
perfectly cleaned, let his feet be carefully examined, 
that stubs have not pierced them, or that his shoes 
have not been forced awry, by over-reaching, or by 
the suction of clayey ground: or that thorns be not 
lodged in his knees, hocks, and sinews. After all 
these matters have been well attended to, remove 
him from his stall to a loose box, well bedded up, 
A loose box is invaluable to a hunter; it gives room 
for stirring to prevent the swelling of the legs; and 
is better than bandaging when it can be avoided, 
which gives a disinclination to lie down. If the 
horse be off his food the next day, give him a cor- 
dial ball and a malt mash, and afterwards a few cut 
carrots, which will assist to bring him round more 
speedily. : ; 





(From the Hunting Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 

Extraordinary speed of Fox Hounds.— Of the origin 
of Hounds—The Talbot or Blood Hound, the Stag 
Hound, the Southern Hound, the Beagle, the Fox 
Hound.—-The Olfactory Organs of the Hound— 
Of the Size, Colour, and Breeding of Hounds, &c. 


(Continued from page 327.) 


Hence the inferiority of the greyhound’s sense of 
smell will be easily perceived: his head is narrow, 
while his lips are thin and compressed; and in con- 
sequence of this inflexibility, and the contracted 
structure of the head, the requisite breadth and ex- 
tension of nerve are inadmissible;. and to make up, 
as it might seem, for the defect, nature has endowed 
him with a celerity which is not to be met with in any 
other species of the dog. 

All dogs, therefore, with broad heads, must pos- . 
sess superior organs of smell; but it does not ap- 
pear that a narrow or sharp nose presents any ob- 
stacle, as the main bulk of the olfactory nerves is 
situated in the head. The wolf and the fox appear 
to have sharp noses; but their heads are remarka- 
bly broad and capacious:—their olfactory organs 
are unquestionably exquisite. 

Somerville seems to have been completely igno- 
rant respecting the cause of the dog’s sense of 
smell. Beckford was equally so. ‘The following 
epistle, however, throws a flood of light upon the 
subject, of which it is also a very streng and admi- 
rable illustration. Will. Deane, in writing to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, his master, observes, “that he could 
not guess at ‘Lord Foley’s dislike to the hound 
called Glider, then sent, which was of the best 
blood of the country, being got by Mr. Meynell’s 
Glider out of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Blossom, and was 
moreover the most promising young hound he had 
ever entered, unless his Lordship took a distaste to 
the largeness of his head; but he begged leave to 
assert, although it might appear a trifle out of size, 
there was a world of sericus mischief against the 
foxes contained init.” Glider proved himself a first 
rate hound; his superiority indeed was so manifest, 
that he became a favourite stallion hound, “not- 
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withstanding the magnitude and inelegance of his 
d.” 
be When Mr. Hay hunted the country in the neigh- 
pourhood of Newcasfle-under-lyme (at present 
hunted by Mr. Wicksted), [ recollect noticing the 
exertions of a hound (Gaoler, I believe, he was 
called) whose head was considered out of propor- 
tion, but who was, nevertheless, the best hound in 
the pack, and I make no doubt, should these re- 
marks fall under the observation of Mr. Hay, that 
he will have a perfect recollection of this hound, 
and, for aught I know, he may still be in possession 
f him. 
" The Quorndon pack, though it has frequently 
changed masters, has always stood deservedly high 
in the estimation of the fox-hunter. These hounds 
are uncommonly fleet, and, as I observed some 
ages back, are calculated for Leicestershire. The 
uke of Rutland’s are of the same description, and 
hunt a similar country. Jord Lonsdale’s hounds, 
though they hunt the neighbourhood of Melton, 
differ from the two former packs both in their ap- 
pearance and their style of hunting: they are, for 
the most part, large, leggy dogs, and are neither so 
wick in drawing, nor so fleet in the chase. The 
heshire hounds (Sir Harry Mainwaring’s) are 
much like the Quorndon and the Duke of Rutland’s; 
and, as far as I am able‘to form an opinion from 
considerable observation, are equal to any fox- 
hounds in the kingdom, a circumstance indeed 
which | have already noticed in the earlier pages of 
this volume. Mr. Wicksted’s hounds, when they 
fell under my notice, presented the appearance of 
being calculated for business, but it was his first 
season; he had not had sufficient time to render them 
complete as a pack, though from what I noticed of 
this gentleman, I am persuaded that every exertion 
will be made to render them so as soon as possible. 
1 might extend similar observations to many other 
packs which I have followed, but it is no way ne- 
cessary; those who are disposed to breed and im- 
prove, if possible, fox-hounds, will find ample ma- 
terials for the purpose; nor have I the least doubt, 
that they are still susceptible of improvement, 
which will require some little time to accomplish, 
and can only be brought about by a variety of 
crosses, 

The best fox-hounds, perhaps, that were ever 
seen, were those bred by the late Col. Thornton; 
and this gentleman, to accomplish bis purpose, re- 
sorted to the method I have just mentioned. Mad- 
cap aud Lounger, two of his ‘most celebrated fox- 
hounds, could scarcely be considered as thoroughly 
English, since, on the side of the sire, they were of 
Continental extraction. Colonel Thornton, howev- 
er, Was never possessed of many fox-hounds— 
about sixteen or twenty couple, if I correctly un- 
derstood Sir Edward Smith Dodsworth, as we rode 
together towards the town of Pontefract, after a 
long and distressing run with the Badsworth, in the 
month of November, 1825, was the extent of his 
pack, (To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





To Kinpvie‘a Coat Fire. 


_ Let the stove or grate be empty or nearly so; put 
in a few blocks of dry wood, or a handful or two of 
charcoal in the bottom, set fire to these, and cover 
them over with lumps of coal about the size of a 
walnut; shut the stove door, or put up the blower, 
and in five minutes the whole will be ignited, when 
the stove or grate is to be filled up with coal. If 
the grate is of a proper size, and the draft properly 
- regulated, a supply of coal every twelve hours will 
keep the fire from going out from one year’s end to 
the other. No person need, unless he chooses, let 
his fire go out more than once in a year. 

«We will take this opportunity of correcting an 


error which stems to be generally entertained, that 
our coal requires a very powerful draught to keep it 
in a state of ignition. After it is once ignited, 
nearly the reverse is the fact. It requires a quick 
draught at first until the fire is lighted, that is if you 
are in haste to have the room warm, but not other- 
wise, and then the draught necessary to ignitea 
wood fire is amply sufficient for one made of anthra- 
cite coal. There ought to be some mode of quick- 
ening the draught in every convenience for using 
stove coal; for the facility of speedily kindling and 
increasing the fire. But when the fire is once ignit- 
ed,no more draught ought to be applied to it than 
will keep the coal in lively combustion. There are 
but few chimneys which have not more draught 
than is necessary. One other matter ought to be 
observed; the bottom of the grate should not be 
more than four or five inches from the floor. 
[Miner’s Journal. 





COAL TRADE OF THE SCHUYLKILL, 
Shipments of Coal from Mount Carbon to Phila- 


delphia:— Tons. 
Per last report 1921 boats carrying 46,769 
19th to 23d Dec. 14 do. do. $01 
1935 47,070 
Shipments of produce 
from Mount Carbon, 
to the same date, 149 
Total, 2084 


—_——— 
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Battimore, Fripay, January 9, 1829, 








$3 We had expected to give in this paper much 
later news from Europe; but the mail of the morn- 
ing brings no account of any arrival from France 
or England. Our latest dates from the former are 
as far back as the 4th, and those from England no 
later than the 8th of November. 





&* We sincerely regret, on this, the anniversary 
of the glorious battle of New Orleans, to announce 
to the readers of the American Farmer, the death 
of her who was through life, by the hero of that me- 
morable day, fondly cherished and esteemed as bis 
better half. Racuex Jackson, the wife of the Pre- 
sident elect, departed this life at the Hermitage, 
about 9 o’clock on the evening of the 22d of ‘De. 
cember, 1828. A brief personal acquaintance with 
the deceased, and ample reports from friends and 
connexions at Nashville, who knew her well, ade- 
quately sustain all that can be said in honour of 
her virtues as an affectionate wife, a pious chris- 
tian, and a constant friend to the poor and the 
afflicted. In any station she would have won the 
respect and esteem of those who are willing to do 
homage to the noblest traits of the female charac- 
ter. It is not all the pomp and circumstance of 

lace and power, that can console the surviving 
fesbend for the loss of such a companion—such a 
friend as was the deceased, under every aspect of 
his fortunes, to General Jackson.—8th Jan. 1829. 





&# Important Invention—Rait-Roap Car.— 
On the 26th of December, there was a large assem- 
blage of citizens at the Exchange, to witness the 
exhibition of the newly invented rail-road car, by 
Mr. R. Winans, of New Jersey. Among the vi- 
siters was the venerable Charles Carroll, of Car- 
roliton. It has already attracted the attention of 
the Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road 
Company, and they are about to put the invention 





to a full practical test; and should the result in an 
reasonable manner come to expectation, it wi 


over canals, é; [Gaz 


Maryuayp.—The term for which Gov. Kent is 
constitutionally eligible having expired, the Legisla- 
ture of the State proceeded on Monday to the elec- 
tion of a Governor for the year ensuing. Danzer 
Marrin, of Talbot county, and Ggo. E. Mircuerr, 
of Ceeil county, were put in nomination. On count- 
ing the ballots, it appeared that 90 votes were taken, 
of which 52 were for Mr. Martin, and 88 for Col. 


that Danier, Marvin was duly elected Governor of 
Maryland for the ensuing constitutional period. 





Tae Executive Councit.—On Tuesday the Le- 
gislature elected the Executive Council of Mary- 
land for the ensuing year, We are indebted to our 
friend General Steuart, for the following result of 
the ballotting:— 

Adams Ticket. 





Tuomas Davis, - - - 52 
Luxe Tiernan, - - - - 51 
RezinEsrep, - - - - - 51 
Litrieton |. Dennis, - - - 51 
Tuomas S. Tuomas, - - - - 51 
Jackson Ticket. 
Orno Scorr, - - - - - 38 
Hueu McEcperry, - - - 38 
Rosert D. Waicut, - - - - 38 
Arnon E. Jones, - - - - 38 
Rosert N. Wason, - - - - $7 
SILK. 
Sir, Cincinnati, 15th December, 1828. 


Inclosed is a part of a sample of reeled silk, 
sented to the Hamilton ice | Agricultural Society, 
by Miss Lydia Hollingsworth, of Xenia, Ohio. It 
is her first effort at producing the article.. You 
will, hOwéver, deem it a beautiful demonstration of 
the practicability of raising silk in Ohio. . 

From various communications made to this so- 
ciety, the result of well conducted riments, we 
consider it a well established fact, that silk of the 
best quality can be profitably produced in the west, 
from the native mulberry. Yours, &c. 

J.S. Sxinner, Esq. D. C. WALLACE. 


Srrx.—Substance of Mr. Skinner’s Reply. 

The specimen of silk made by Miss Hollings- 
worth, of Ohio, is excellent, and had a little, very 
little, more work been bestowed upon it, it would 
have been equal in every respect to the best of 
the imported article—nay,1 will say that it would 
have been equal to that of the Miss Waties, of 
South Carolina, which as yet stands without a rival 
in all the qualities which make silk precious. ‘The 
work that ought to have been bestowed, consists in 
combining the threads so as to comprise from 25 to 
30 cocoon fibres, partially twisting it, and extract- 
ing the gum by boiling it a couple of hours in clear 
rain water, impregnated with soap. This would 
have rendered the silk of Miss Hollingsworth worth 
fourteen dollars a pound. In its present state it is 
worth only from six to eight dollars a pound. 

That Vhio is well calculated for culture of 
silk remain? no longer doubtful—indeed our whole 
rows is admirably adapted to this branch of in- 

ustry. 

Those who have given most attention to the sub- 
ject are apprehensive, however, that experience will 
yet demonstrate the propriety of substituting the 
white for the native mulberry—if good silk can be 
profitably made from the native, far better silk, say 
they, can be more profitably made from the white 
mulberry; and this will sooner or later be acknowl- 
edged on all hands. Small specimens of the best 
silk may be made from the native mul » but 





generally, and upon a scale, it will be found, 
in their opinion, that this cannot be done. 


: ae 
establisb forever the entire superiority of rail-roads i 


Mitchell; whereupon, it was declared in both houses . 
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¢® Sirx.—We have received from Alex’r Reed, 
Esq, of Washington, Pa.a piece of manufactured 
silk, made, from the silk worm to the loom, by a young 
lady, a member of that industrious and enterpri- 
sing people, the “Harmony Society.” ‘This young 
lady appeared at the Fair held in Washington 
last fall, clad in an elegant silk dress of her own 
manufacture. This silk dress was of a quality far 
superior to the specimen sent us; but as it was all 
made use of, our friend was only able to send us 
some of the latter description—this, however, being 
her first attempt, is probably even more precious in 
the eye of the agriculturist than that to which more 
experience contributed its powerful aid, as it shows 
to the new beginner, what may be done at the com- 
mencement. ‘The quality of the specimen of silk 
sent us, is far superior to any thing we had imagin- 
ed had been arrived at in our country. It is equal 
to that of many ladies’ dresses, and such as no lady 
would be ashamed to wear on any occasion. ‘This 
silk is the product of a few eggs sent the young 
lady three years ago, in a letter, by Mr. Reed, who, 
as our readers have had occasion to know, is an in- 
telligent encourager of agricultural improvement. 
In his letter, he says that the stores in Washington 
are selling sewing silk made in Washington county, 
where four or five years ago such an idea was 
Jaughed at. Mr. Reed bestows a well merited eulo- 
gium on the Hon. Charles Miner, member of Con- 
gress, from West Chester, Pa. who brought the sub- 
ject before Congress, and adds—“I have no doubt 
it would afford him pleasure to know, that we in the 
**back woods” are trying to make silk. 





¢# In North Carolina, there is a Board of Agri- 
culture, established by the legislature, composed of 
delegates from the different counties, whose object 
is the general improvement of agriculture in that 
state. This Board held its annual meeting on 
Tuesday, 23d ult. and among other proceedings, re- 
solved to obtain 1000 grape vines, a sufficient sup- 
ply of silk worm eggs, and a number of Merino 
sheep, for the use of the several agricultural socie- 
ties of the state. The Board also publish, annu- 
ally, a pamphlet containing such articles as they 
may deem important for the diffusion of informa- 
tion on the various branches of agriculture. From 
a notice in the last Raleigh Register, we infer that 
this pamphlet is now in the press, and that its con- 
tents are unusually interesting. Among other sub- 
jects, the best mode of cultivating land, and raising 
the various kinds of crops, the process of making 
wine, and directions for cultivating silk, are men- 
tioned. The objects of this Board are most praise- 
worthy, and its effects cannot fail to be beneficially 
felt by the people. 





¢ Hemr.—The Kentucky Gazette states, that 
the price of hemp at Lexington, in that state, is 
dollars per 100 ibs., about half the price it com- 
mands in the Baltimore market. This results from 
~ the confinement of all the Western states to a single 
market, and that a very distant one. How changed 
will be the condition of the people of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and indeed those of all the trans- 
montane states, whed the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road shall have been completed. In the single article 
of hemp, the farmer will receive an additional price, 
or, which is ‘the same thing, save in the cost of 
transportation, more on every hundred pounds than 
he can now make by its cultivation. The cost of 
transporting a ton of hemp from Lexington in Ken- 
tucky to Baltimore on the rail-road, will only be 
eighteen dollars, which will make a difference in the 
nett receipts from a ton of hemp, between the price 
the cultivator now receives, and that which he will 
receive then in Baltimore, of at least sixty dollars 
aton! Hemp is not the only article on which a 
saving of almost 100 per cent., or rather an increase 
of value to nearly the same amount, will be effected 





by the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road. But we deem 
it unnecessary to particularize, as all our readers 
are acquainted with the valuable productions of the 
western country, which are now virtually excluded 
from our market, and which are almost sacrificed 
by their exclusion. How deep is the stake which the 
existing population of the western country has, in 
the completion of the work in question! How ef- 
fectually it will promote an increase of that popu- 
lation, and how rapidly will the augmented fruits of 
their industry swell, in turn, the transportation upon 
the road—insuring certain and great profits on in- 
vestments in its stock, and diffusing all sorts of ad- 
vantages through an immense district of fertile 
country that will enjoy its facilities. 
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MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL IM. 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 


The subscriber has on hand, ready for sale, a sup ly 
of his Cyuinpricat Straw Curters, a machine he 4 
lieves to be superior to any other in the world for that 
purpose. Brown’s Verticat Woot Spinner, a very 
useful and simple machine for private family use, per. 
haps not equalled by any other. A full assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ Parent PLoveus; the superiority of these 
over all other ploughs is so generally known, that to 
speak of their merit is unnecessary. A general asgort- 
ment of highly improved Barshare Ploughs; Corn and 
Tobacco Cultivators; Patent Corn Shellers; Wheat 
Fans, warranted equal to any in the state of their 
size; Harrows; Double and Single Swingle Trees; Sho- 
vel and substratum Ploughs; superior Caststeel Axes: 
Mattocks; Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil 
Stones and Points, and Heels, of all sizes for Davis) 
Patent Ploughs, always on hand. Blacksntith work and 
repairs done at short notice and at customary prices. 
The subscriber intends keeping no article for sale ip 
his line, but such as will give satisfaction. 

N. B. Tough White Oak Butts, six feet long, and 
not less than eight inches diameter at the small end 
large size quartered, will be received for work. ; 

Orders received for Fruit Trees from Gray’s Nurse- 
ry. All orders received by mail (post paid,) will re- 
ceive due attention. JONA. S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 Pratt-st., opposite Marriott & Warfield’s hotel 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co. Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents. 


Tosacco.-—Maryland, Scrubs, ground leafs, $5.00 ¢ 
10.00—seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 @6.50 
—fine red, 6.00 a 8.00, for wrapping—Ohio, common, 
5.00 @ 8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 10.00 g 
i6.00—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, com 
mon 3.50 a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

Fiour—white wheat family, $9.50 a 10.00—superfing 
Howard-st. (sales) 8.25; city mills, (sales) 8.00; Susque- 
hanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Grain, 
red wheat, 1.65 a 1.70—best white wheat, 1.70 a 1.46= 
ordinery to good, 1.40 a 1.56--Corn, old, .48—new 
corn, .46 a .48—in ear, per bbl. 2.25—Ryr, bush. 504 
.55—Oarts bush. .26 a .25—Beans 1.25—Peas .55 a .60— 

OVER SEED, 5.00, brisk—Timorny, 1.50 a i1.75—Orce- 
ary Grass 1.254 1.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne 3% 
a .XO lb.—Bartey, .55 a 60—FLAxseED, 1.00—Cort- 
TON, Virginia, .10 a .11—Lou. .13—Alabama, .10¢ .1l 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina, .10 @ .11—Geor- 
gia, .9'a.12—Wauiskey, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. 256 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, |b. .15 4 .16—wash- 
ed, .18 @ .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, £6. 
-30—full do. .30. 4.50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 





pton, $225 c 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 


rotted, 170 a4 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl, 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.28 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Mac- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacon, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 @ .10; old,11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4.506 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
$.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 
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[The following communication from Judge ac, > 
ao] 


eomes very opportunely and acceptably; answering 
in part the inquiries published in the American Far- 
merof the $d of October last, at the instance of 
one of our most eminent and scientific physicians, 
of whom certain information in regard to plaster 
of Paris in this country, was sought by his corres- 
ndént in France. 
they are short, we will repeat the inquiries, 


-and thus justify to our readers the appropriation 


‘of some columns, in addition to the article from 


= the Richmond Enquirer so recently published, to 


the same subject. 
«“MrSkinner would greatly oblige Dr. Chatard 
by gixin him his opinion on the following ques- 


% tions concerning the Plaster of Paris, viz: 


* AGRICULTURE. 





Minutes. 
135 


Horse dung, under similar circumstan- 
ces, - : - - - 90 


| again, at the above temperature, 


Common Salt, - - = 713 
7 Rich Soil, - - - - $2 
* | Poor Soil, (silicious,) - - 25 
Gypsum, - 18 


Thus it appears that the absorbent power of 
horse dung is sixteen times. greater than that of 
gypsum, and its retaining power seven times great- 
er. Let us not lose sight of another important 
fact which these experiments suggest, viz: that the 
ipower of a soil for absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture, and of course of resisting drought, is in the 
ratio of the dung and vegetable matter which it 
contains—rich soil suffering least, and poor soil 
most in dry weather. Ploughing and hoeing fre- 

uently tend very much to increase, or rather to 





1st: Is‘that substance used now as much as for-' bring into full operation, these qualities of soils for 


merly? 

2d, In what quantity is it used? 

$d. Is it a real manure? 

4th. How does it act? 

5th. What sort of lands does it suit? 

6th. Is it true that after one or two crops, the 
Jand on which it has been thrown, is much impo- 
verished? If so, why and how?”) 


(From the New } York Farmer.) 
ON USE OF GYPSUM IN AGRICULTURE. 


” Sir,—The extensive application of Plaster of 
Paris in the interior of this state, to the purposes 
of husbandry, induces me to hazard a few remarks 
upon the causes of its fertility, and the soils and 
crops to which it may be advantageously — 
I perceive that many of our farmers, although slow 
to adopt this or any other innovation upon old ha- 
bits, now that they have become satisfied of the 
benefit of plaster in some cases, seem to infer that 
it is useful in all, and thus apply it without “rhyme 
or reason.” The consequence, I fear, will be 4o 
bring it into disrepute and lead to i rejéetion im 
cases where its utility is unquestionable. 

The most common opinion is, that this substance 
benefits crops by drawing moisture from the at- 
mosphere. This theory proves too much: for f it 
has so strong an affinity for moisture, it will attract 
it from the soil as well as from the atmosptere; 
and thus rob the plants, instead of increasing ‘heir 
supply, of this essential agent of vegetable Jeve- 
lopment. But it has been proved that gypsim ab- 
sorbs moisture far less powerfully than putescible 
manures, or even common soils, and retsns it a 
shorter time. Johnson has given us, in 41s essay 
on the use of salt in agriculture, tables exhibiting 
the absorbent and retentive powers of different 
substances. I subjoin an extract ir proof of my 
position: ; 

“Horse dung evaporated pr-viously to 


dryness, at a temperature of 100°, ab- 
sorbed, during an exposare of three 
hours to air saturated with moisture at parts. 
62°, - - - 145 
~ | Putrified tan bark, under like circum- 
8 | stances, (66°,) - - - - 145 
©! Unputrified, do = - - - 115 
34 Cow dung, do. - - - - 180 
2| Pig do. do. : - - 120 
~ | Sheep do. do. - - - - $1 
Refuse Salt, (60°,) - - - 49 
Burnt Clay, - - - - 29 
The richest soil, (in one hour,) - 23 
Lime, (part carbonate,) - - - dl 
(Gypsum, - - - - 9 





temperature of 106° (the heat of a me- 
ridian sun at midsummer,) and then 
moistened with six parts of water, re- 
[quired for being reduced to dryness 
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[en dung evaporated to dryness, at a 


“sjzed oF 





absorbing and retaining moisture. 

After water has been expelled from plaster of 
Paris by burning or heating, it then again absorbs 
it powerfully—and not only absorbs, but solidifies 
it. It is by this process that it is fitted for cornices, 
busts, &c. 

Another agency which has been ascribed to plas- 
ter in the process of vegetation, is that of accele- 
rating putrefaction in the soil—of rendering inert 
vegetable matter-soluble, and thus increasing the 
supply of vegetable food. ‘The experiments of Sir 
H. Davy disprove this theory, and show that gyp- 
sum rather retards than increases animal and vege- 
fable putrefaction. 

Some, supposing that plants are gifted with sen- 
sation, contend, that gypsum acts as a condiment 
to the vegetable, as spices do to the animal system, 
and benefits by stimulating their absorbent and as- 
similating organs. I am not physiologist enough to 
discuss this poiat, and will therefore barely ob- 
serve, that if this is so, all plants are not equally 
sensitive; for many are certainly not affected by 
his stimulus. ‘ 

Others again have maintained, that plaster owes 
its utility to the sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol,) which 
it contains; and of course fhat a decomposition or 
separation of parts, takes place in the soil. Sul- 
phuric acid has been applied, blended with different 
parts of water, without seeming to confirm this 
theory. But a sufficient objection is found in the 
fact, that gypsum is detected in the clovers and 
other plants, showing that no decomposition has 
taken place, and that the sulphuric acid, remaining 
chemically combined with its base, could not have 
acted separately. 

Sir H. Davy, I think, has suggested the true 
cause of the fertility in gypsum: that it forms as 
necessary a constituent of some plants, as a few 
drops of peppermint do to a mint sling; and that 
when the soil does not contain it, in the small pro- 
portion needed, its application is necessary for 
their complete development and perfection—and 
that it is only useful to such crops as yield it on ana- 
lysis, and on soils where it is deficient. Of the plants 
which contain gypsum, Sir H. Davy has enumerat- 
ed the clovers, lucerne, sanfoin, and some other 
grasses, in which he believes it may exist to the 
amount of three or four bushels on an acre of these 
plants. The tarnip crop yields it in small quanti- 
ties; and if this theory is correct, Indian corn and 
potatoes will afford it, as it evidently benefits these 
crops. He adds, that gypsum is not taken up in 
corn crops, such as wheat, rye, barley, &c. A course 
of experiments during ten years, has satisfied me 
that these crops are not benefited, directly, by its 
application, but often indirectly, by increasing the 
growth of other vegetables, which ultimately en- 
rich the soil. 

The soils which plaster most benefits, are the 
poor lean sands and sand /oams; and its effects di- 








mioish in proportion as these become more rich» 
adhesive, or wet. The dung of cattle contain’ 
gypsum; so does peat or bog earth. To lands ofte® 
dunged, its effects are consequently less percepti- 
ble. That it does not prove efficacious upon wet 
lands may be accounted for by their generally 
abounding in bog soil, and not usually producing 
plants which contain gypsum. 

As to the time and manner of applying plaster, 
different opinions prevail. It cannot enter the 
mouths of plants until it is dissolved, or become 
soluble. ‘To effect this, 500 times iis weight of 
water is found to be requisite. This would seem 
to indicate that it should be sown early on grass 
lands. My [practice has been to sow in March, 
or early fin April, and if practicable, upon a light 
snow. When sown late, and a dry summer ensues, 
its benefits are frequently not perceptible, probably 
from the circumstance of its not havin foun dis- 
solved. I have followed the example of two great 
pioneers in the improvement of American husband- 
ry, the late Judge Peters and John Taylor, in sow- 
ing it for Indian corn and potatoes before the last 
ploughing. 1 consider the benefit in this method 
more certain, and the labour less, than in that of 
strewing it on the hills of the growing crop. 

The experience of practical men seems to have 

fixed the proper quantity at from one to two bushels 
the acre. 
_ Plaster appears partially to have lost its efficacy 
in some parts of Pennsylvania, where it has been 
longest and most successfully ‘used. It is said, to 
adopt the common language, that the soil has be- 
come tired of it. I suspect too much reliance has 
been placed upon it; and that it bas been used as a 
substitute, rather than as an auxiliary, for old fa- 
shioned barn-yard dung. There is another way of 
accounting for its apparent failure. Has not the 
soil become tired of t lants which it aids, and 
which may have exhausted it of some other consti- 
tuent? In the Norfolk system of .alternate hus- 
bandry, it wes long ago ascertained that- clover. 
could not-be sown to advanta oftener than every 
second ¢ourse, or once. in eight or ten years, and 
other grasses were consequently alternated with it. 
The practice in Pennsylvania has been, believe, to 
continue sowing clover every four or five years, 

The preceding view of the subject, i my per- 
sonal experience, induce me to offer the following 
rules os the haseweneay of the farmer: 

1. That plaster may be applied to pasture and 
meadow lands, not absolutely wet, with eed pro- 
reser yd —_ - it undoubtedly forms a consti- 
uent of many of the grasses, increases their vigor, 
and thickens the soil. pipe a 

2. That it may be applied, with equal prospect 
of success, to the maize and potato crops, and [ 
think, to legumes, such as peas, beans, &c. These 
being sown, as good husbandry implies, upon lands 
naturally free from surface water, or rendered so 
by draining. 

3. That its benefits are greatest upon sands, gra- 
vels and light loams; and that these benefits dimi- 
nish in proportion as the soil becomes rich, either 
naturally or by the application of dung. 

4. That plaster-can never become a substitute 
for dung, but may be rendered a valuable auxiliary, 
benefiting some crops directly, and all remotely, by 
increasing the volume of vegetable matter, which 
ultimately becomes the food of plants. 

5. That from one to two bushels per acre is a 
sufficient annual dressing for lands. 

6. ‘That upon grass it is most profitably sown 
early, that the vernal rains may render it soluble; 
and upon tilled crops before the last ploughing, that 
the moisture in the soil may perform this office in 
season; in both cases, to benefit the summer's 


growth. 
And, finally, that its use can be best regulated by 
the farmer himself carefully noting its effects upon 
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different crops, soils, &c., always leaving a strip un- 
plastered upon crops which itis supposed to bene- 
fit, and plastering a strip upon those on which its 
benefits are doubtful. 
Very respectfully, J. BUEL. 
Albany Nursery, November 24. 


(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 


On the Management of the Butter Estate, and the 
Cultivation of the Sucar Cane; by R. Kina, jr. 
addressed to Wittiam Wasuineton, Esq. 

Dear Sin, Hampton, (near Darien,) 13th Sept. 1828. 
Your letter of the 29th August came to hand on 

the Sth inst. Nothing would afford me more satis- 

faction than to impart the little knowledge I possess 
of Southern Agriculture and plantation economy, 
if such would benefit others. 

We are dependent on ewch other, and each 
should contribute his mite. Therefore, I shall com- 
ply with your request as minutely as possible. 

The reputed good condition of the Butler estate, 
has been the work of time, and a diligent attention 
to the interest of said estate, and the comfort and 
happiness of the slaves on it. 

To Mr. R. King, sen. more is due than to my- 
self. In 1802, he assumed the management. The 
gang was a fine one, but was very disorderly, which 
invariably is the case when there is a frequent 
change of managers. Rules and regulations were 
established, (I may say laws,) a few forcible exam- 
ples made, after a regular trial, in which every de- 
gree of justice was exhibited, was the first step. 
But the grand point was to suppress the brutality 
and licentiousness practised by the principal men 
on it; (say the drivers and tradesmen.) More pun- 
ishment is inflicted on every plantation by the men 
in power, from private pique, than from a neglect 
of duty. This | assert as a fact; I have detected it 
often. No person of my age knows more the na- 
ture of these persons than myself; since childhood 
I bave been on this place,and from the age of 
eighteen to this time, have had the active manage- 
ment; therefore I speak with confidence. They 
have a perfect knowledge of right and wrong. 
When an equitable distribution of rewards and 
punishments is observed, in a short time they will 
conform to almost every rule that is laid down. 

The owner or overseer knows, that with a giv- 
en number of hands, such a portion of work is 
to be done. The driver, to screen favourites, or 
apply their time to his own purposes, imposes a 
heavy task on some. Should they murmur, an op- 
portunity is taken, months after, to punish those un- 
fortunate fellows for not doing their own and oth- 
ers’ tasks. Should they not come at the immediate 


offenders, it will descend on the nearest kindred. | j 


As an evidence of the various opportunities that a 
brutal driver has to gratify his revenge, (the pre- 
dominant principle of the human race,) let any 
planter go into his field, and in any negro’s task, he 
can find apparently just grounds for punishment. 
To prevent this abuse, no driver in the field is al- 
lowed to inflict punishment, until after a regular 
trial. When I pass sentence myself, various modes 
of punishment are adopted; the lash, least of all, 
Digging stumps, or clearing away trash about the 
settlements, in their own time; but the most severe 
is, confinement at home six to twelve months, or 
longer. No intercourse is allowed with other plan- 
tations. A certain number are allowed to go to 
town on Sundays, to dispose of eggs, poultry, 
cooper’s ware, canoes, &c. but must be home by 
12 o’clock, unless by special permit. Any one re- 
turning intoxicated, (a rare instance,) goes into 
stocks, and is not allowed to leave home for twelve 
months. : 

An order from a driver is to be as implicitly 


teract the execution, (unless directly injurious,) but 
direct his immediate attention to it. It would be 
endless for me to superintend the drivers and field 
hands too, and would of course make them useless. 
The lash is, unfortunately, too much used; every 
mode of punishment should be devised in prefe- 
rence to that, and when used, never to lacerate: 
all young persons will offend. A negro at twenty- 
five years old, who finds he has the marks of a 
rogue inflicted when a boy, (even if disposed to be 
orderly,) has very little or no inducement to be 
otherwise. Every means are used to encourage 
them, and impress on their minds the advantage of 
holding property,and the disgrace attached to idle- 
ness. Surely, if industrious for themselves, they 
will be so for their masters, and no negro, witha 
well stocked poultry house, a small crop advancing, 
a canoe partly finished, or a few tubs unsold, all of 
which he calculates soon to enjoy, will ever run 
away. In ten years [ have lost, by absconding, 
forty-seven days, out of nearly six hundred negroes. 
Any negro leaving the plantation, or field, to com- 
plain to me, is registered and treated as such.— 
Many may think that they lose time, when negroes 
can work for themselves. It is the reverse on all 
plantations under good regulations—time is abso- 
lutely gained to the master. An indolent negro is| 
most always sick; and unless he is well enough to 
work for his master, he cannot work for himself; 
and when the master’s task is done, he is in mis- 
chief, unless occupied for himself. And another | 
evidence arising from the encouragement of indus- 
try, I make on this estate as good crops as most of 
my neighbours; plant as much to the hand, do as 
much plantation work, and very often get clear of 
a crop earlier than many where these encourage- 
ments are not held out. I have no before-day 
work, only as punishments; every hand must be at 
his work by day-light. The tasks given are calcu- 
lated to require so much labour. It is as easy to cut 
three tasks of rice, as it is to bind two, or to bring 
two home. It is easier to ditch eight hundred cubic 
feet of marsh, than four hundred feet of rooty river 
swamp. There are many regulations on a planta- 
tion that must be left discretionary with the mana- 
ger. In harvesting a crop of rice, some acres are 
heavier, or further off than others; some hands 
quicker, or more able than others: all these consi- 
dered, make a wide difference; by giving a far and 
a near task to bring in, or putting them in gangs, 
the burthen is borne equally, and all come home 
at once. Frequently (always I can say,) by Friday 
night, I have nearly as much rice in, as if the re- 
gular task during the week had been given. There 
may be fifteen to twenty acres left: say, bring it in, 
the balance of the week is yours, By 10 to 12 
o’clock, all snug, and ten to fifteen acres extra got 








n. 

By this mode [ not only gain time, but afford 
them some also. A man, white or black, that knows 
such will be the result, will seldom deviate from 
the right course. All these things are not to be 
slipped into at once; it has been the work of near- 
ly twenty-seven years, and I find many things yet 
to correct. With regard to feeding, they have 
plenty of the best corn, well ground by water and 
animal power, with a portion of fish, (No. 3 macke- 
rel,) beef, pork and molasses, and when much ex- 
posed, a little rum. To each gang there is a cook, 
who carefully prepares two meals per day. The 
very grinding and cooking for them affords the 
time that they apply to their own purposes: if their 
provisions was given unground, many would trade 
it off, or be too lazy to cook it. Any one that has spent 
a night on a plantation where the negroes grind their 
own corn, must recollect the horrible sound of a 
hand-mill, all night. It is this that wears them 
down. He goes to the mill; it is occupied; he 
must wait until the first has done, and so on. Some 





obeyed as if it came from myself, nor do I coun- 


Many masters think they give provision and cloth- 
ing in abundance; but unless they use Means to 
have these properly prepared, half the benefit is 
lost. Another great advantage in grinding and 
cooking for them is, that the little negroes are sure 
to get enough to eat. On this estate there are two 
hundred and thirty-eight negroes, from fifteen years 
down, and every one knows that they do not in- 
crease in proportion in a large gang, as in a small 
one, with the same attention. I cannot exemplify 
in too strong terms, the great advantage resulting 
from properly preparing the food for negroes.— 
They will object to it at first; but no people are 
more easily convinced of any thing tending to 
their comfort than they are. In fact, a master does 
not discharge his duty to himself, unless he will 
adopt every means to promote his interest and their 
welfare. Again, many will say it takes feo many 
to wait on the others. 
who will raise one little negro extra, which will 
certainly pay her wages, besides the very great 
comfort it will afford the others; a machine that 
will not cost in twenty years more than $15 per an- 
num; a little boy to drive an old horse two days in 
the week, and an old man, (or even the overseer on 
a place of thirty hands,) to act as commissary in 
issuing the provisions, { am sure, well regulated, 
will add 25 per cent. to the owner, including gain 
in negroes, comfort to them, and to their master’s 
feelings. During the summer, little negroes should 
have an extra mess. I find at Butler’s island, where 
there are about one hundred and fourteen little ne- 
groes, that it costs less than two cents each per 


lweek, in giving them a feed of ocra soup, with 


pork, or a little molasses or hominy, or small rice. 
The great advantage is, that there is not a dirt- 
eater among them—an incurable- propensity, pro- 
duced from a morbid state of the stomach, arising 
from the want of a proper quantity of wholesome 
food, and at a proper time. 

I have invariably found that women, that had 
been accustomed to waiting in the houses of white 
persons, have the largest and finest families of chil- 
dren, even after going into the field. I believe it 
arises from this circumstance, that they had con- 
tracted a habit of cleanliness, and of preparing 
their food properly. You, on looking round, will 
find this the case. An hospital should be on each 
plaitation, with proper nurses and apartments for 
lyirg-in women, for the men, and for a nursery; 
wher any enter, not to leave the house until dis- 
charged. 1 have found physicians of little service, 
excep in surgical cases. An intelligent woman 
will ing short time learn the use of medicine. The 
labour of pregnant women is reduced one half, and 
they are put to work in dry situations. 

It is a great point in having the principal drivers 
men that cen support their dignity, a condescen- 
sion to famisarity should be prohibited. Young 
negroes are pu to work early, twelve to fourteen 
years old; four, ive or six, rated a hand. It keeps 
them out of misthief, and by giving them light 
tasks, thirty to forw rows, they acquire habits of 
perseverance and indtstry. 

_ My knowledge of the culture of the sugar cane 
is not very extensive. It has been cultivated with 
us since 1815, and has been found more profitable, 
(notwithstanding a partial loss of crops, occasioned 
by bad seed, from ignorance in the mode of pre- 
serving it,) than cotton, and less precarious than 
rice; not so liable to be injured in gales. In 1824, 
from fifty-six acres, that were ground, the product 
was 39 hhds, of sugar, about 1200 Ibs. nett each; 
the cane was much injured by lodging and wreck 
matter. The best lands for cane are strong provi- 
sion land, or river swamp. If possible, the plants 
should be put in the ground in November, about 3 
inches deep; they will be safe against frosts. Should 
they come up and be cut down, (unless very near 





are at it all night; their natural rest is destroyed. 


the surface,) it will be a benefit rather than an in- 


An old woman for 4 cook, . 
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jury. During the winter, water does not injure the 
plants; in the spring a little water and a warm sun 
does much damage. The beds should be stout and 
five feet-apart; a deeper trench than for cotton; 
the canes laid in, one, two or three together, whole; 
should they be crooked, those that cover, chop 
them in with the hoe, avoiding ‘the eye. It is bet- 
ter than cutting in plants, being more easily trans- 
ported and the time saved. About March, the earth 
should be removed about one half; when the canes 
appear, hoe off, nearly baring the plant; about the 
1st of May, earth should be put to the beds, and 
at every working the beds made larger, throw- 
ing the earth among the shoots. Strong lands will 
afford such a growth that very little can be done 
after the 15th of June until September; the canes 
should then be trashed, that is, removing the un- 
der leaves, as high as they are disposed to come 
off; and when canes come in contact with the earth, 
either from winds or their own weight, the trash 
should be put under, to prevent their taking root, 
which injures the juice. About the 15th to 20th 
of October, that part to be put by as seed is cut; 
two rows thrown in one alley, and some trash put 
over; when cold weather sets in, some earth. If 
covered at once, vegetation is brought forward. I 
have known canes to lay all winter in a canal, and 
be perfect. About the Ist of November we com- 
mence grinding and boiling. 1 do not think a cane 
crop heavier than a rice crop; not so-much time 
occupied as in cutting, binding, bringing-in, thrash- 
ing and pounding; but there is more hard work to 
be done, in a less time, than in a rice crop. There 
are some planters that employ overseers at low 
wages, perhaps more destitute of principle than 
the blacks, and do them more harm than the owners 


, good. Others, without humanity, grind out good 


crops, and in a few years break down the gang.— 
Slave owners cannot be too particular to whom they 
intrust the health (I may say life,) and morals of 
what may justly be termed, the sinews of an estate. 
A master, or an overseer, should be the kind friend 
and monitor to the slave, not the oppressor. 

I notice in the 9th number of the Agricultarist, 
that a correspondent recommends an impenetrable 
fence, protected by dogs, to prevent thefts. 

I have a mode, [ think, preferable. I allow all 
to plant a small piece (oblige some,) for themselves; 
if one sheaf is taken from me, I take three from 
them; if from each other, I seize all they have; if 
not enough, I take the next crop. I purchase what 
crop they have to spare, and hope I have made 
them happier at home than any where else. 

I have written much about little, and should you 
be able to pick out any thing useful, I shall be 
pleased. It will afford me pleasure, at any time, 
to reply to your communications. 

I am, dear sir, your most obed’t, 


R. KING, Jr. 





INDIAN CORN, 

Mr. SKINNER: Richmond, Jan. 5, 1828, 

Sir,—I have been induced to make this commu- 
nication to you by two recent notices in your jour- 
nal; the one, of the unusual luxuriance of a stalk 
of corn produced in the state of North Carolina; 
the other, of the size and productiveness of an ear 
of corn raised by a gentleman on the eastern shore 
of Virginia. With regard to the stalks of corn 
which have grown on my farm, I can affirm nothing 
with precision, having never made these a subject 
of particular attention. That they should be very 
tall, or that the ear should shoot at an extraordina- 
ry distance from the earth, I have always regarded 
as a disadvantage: the plant being, by either cause, 
rendered more liable to the influence of the violent 
gusts by which we are, not unfrequently, visited 
during the summer months. The ear of corn pre- 
sented you by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 


N 





Upshur,) certainly indicates considerable fertility 
in the soil in which it grew, and great perfection 
in the product of that soil; nevertheless, the speci- 
mens of Indian corn herein described, (and which 
by the first safe opportunity shall be forwarded to 
you,) will,I think, for the present at least, disappoint 
that gentleman’s determination of surpassing all 
others in superior samples of the Indian corn. I 
shall send you four ears, taken from my crop of 1828. 
The first of them is 8 inches in length, 8 inches and 
1-8th of an inch in circumference at the larger end, 
and contains 1200 grains. The second ear is in 
length 9 inches; in circumference at the larger end, 
84 inches, and contains 1122 grains. The third is 
in length 94 inches; in circumference at the larger 
end 8% inches, and contains 1056. The fourth ear 
measuring in length 94 inches; in circumference 
94 inches, and contains 1014 grains. ‘The length 
of these ears has been taken so far only as the cob 
is covered with grains; the cob itself, in each, pro- 
a beyond the grains; and it is somewhat cu- 
rious that the number of grains increases inversely 
with the length of the ears. Connected with the 
production of this corn, are some facts, not unwor- 
thy, perhaps, of being noted, inasmuch as they 
manifest, | think, in a strong light, the importance 
of good husbandry, and tend also to show that the 
Indian corn ¢annot be the great exhauster of land 
which by many it has long been deemed. The ears 
of corn above mentioned are a part of the twelfth 
successive crop of corn made on the same land. I 
pretend to no experience or skill in agriculture, my 
walk in life having led me to pursuits of a wholly 
different character. My course of husbandry has, 
however, been this. About twelve years since | 
commenced the cultivation of a small farm in this 
vicinity, consisting (with the exception of a few 
acres of bottom land, appropriated exclusively to 
grass,) of high land only. ‘The soil of this farm 
contains a considerable proportion of sand, and 
had been much impoverished by the improvident 
course, of tillage, long and generally prevalent in 
this part of the country. It was what is here usu- 
ally denominated old field, producing chiefly the 
broom grass and a few dwarf pines; it would not, 
perhaps, have produced three barrels or fifteen 
bushels of corn to the acre. I caused this land to 
be ploughed into beds five and a half feet in width; 
these were then opened by a single plough, and 
manure being placed in the opening furrows, the 
corn was planted therein at the interval of three 
feet between the stalks. On the succeeding year, 
manure was applied to the middle spaces between 
the beds; these last were then reversed with a two 
horse plough, the beds formed by this operation 
opened as already described, and the corn planted 
in the samme manner. By this process, the land, 
whilst yielding an annual crop, has been gradually 
ameliorated; the stalks of corn have consequently 
been brought nearer each other, till at length they 
have been planted at the distance of two feet only 
apart; and the two last years, 1827-8, the average 


| product gathered from this land has been six bar- 


rels or thirty bushels to the acre. An error was at 
first committed (as must be expected in every no- 
vitiate,) by raising, or rather by leaving the beds 
too high, or convex on the surface; but this was 
corrected, and they now are reduced nearly to a 
level in the progress of tillage by the five hoed cul- 
tivator, merely leaving a trace as a guide for plac- 
ing the manure for the succeeding crop. In the 
course of improvement here delineated, the manure 
has been almost exclusively supplied by my farm 
stable, my cow yard (in which every corn stalk, and 
every other species of litter have been carefull 

deposited,) and from my stable in town, in which 
only three horses are kept. But I find myself draw- 
ing into a prolix commentary, what was designed 
to be a simple notice of an instance of luxdriant 
vegetation. I will therefore conclude with the re- 


mark, that taking into view the product of my corn, 
the regular annual contribution from the land, and 
the progressive amelioration of the soil, { think f 
may venture to anticipate your umpirage upon my 
title to Mr. Upshur’s barrel of cornu, preffered to 
the person who shall surpass him. ‘The species of 
corn described by him I am unacquainted with, or 
know it not by his description. ‘The ears I shall 
send you are of a kind called the gourd-seed corn. 
It is valuable for its increase, for being easily crush- 
ed in grinding, and yielding eer | a large | 
proportion of very white meal. One of the ears I 
shall send hat some stains upon it; these have been 
produced by the following circumstances: after the 
crop was gathered and thrown into bulk, before 
being shucked, there came on a long season of warm 
rain, by which some loss was sustained. By the 
same cause many ears were discoloured, but a close 
examination will show that the grains have been 
perfectly formed and matured. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
P. V. DANIEL. 





(From Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 


OF THE WORKING AND MANAGEMENT 
OF RIDING HORSES. 

The working and ing of hackney or riding 
horses, includes what is required for them as plea- 
sure horses for ordinary airings; and what they re- 
quire when used for purposes of travelling or long 
journeyings. It embraces also their stable manage- 
ment in general, with the proper care of horse and 
stable appointments: all which are usually entrust- 
ed to a servant, popularly called a groom, whose 
qualifications should be moderate size, light weight, 
activity and courage, joined with extreme mild- 
ness and good temper; and above all, a natural love 
of horses, by which every thing required is done 
as a pleasure for the animal he loves, and not as a 
task for those he is indifferent to. 

The hackney for gentlemen’s airings should be in 
high condition, because a fine coat is usually 
thought requisite; and here the groom ought ta be 
diligent, that he may keep up this condition by re- 
gularity and dressing, more than by heat, clothing 
and cordials. Whenever his master does not use 
his horse, he must not fail to exercise him (but prin- 
cipally by walking,) to keep up his condition, and 
to keep down useless flesh and swellings of the 
eels. The horse appointments are to be peculiar- 
ly bright and clean. The bridle should be billetted 
and buckled, that the bits may be removed to clean 
them without soiling the leather, and which clean- 
ing ought not to be done with rough materials, but 
fine powder and pting. On the return from ex- 
ercise, they should be wiped dry and then oiled.— 
Two pair of girths should be used, that a clean 
pair may always be ready, and the same if saddle 
cloths are used. 

The preparation for, and the care of a horse on a 
journey, involve many particulars which should not 
escape the eye of the master. ‘The first is, Is the 
horse in hard travelling condition? Next, Do bis 
appointments all fit, and are they in proper order? 
The bridle for journeying should always be a dou- 
ble curbed one. The snaffle can be ridden with 
certainly; but the snaffle cannot do the work of 
the curb, in staying a horse, in saving him from 
the ground under stumbling or fatigue; or throwing 
him on his haunches; or in lightening his mouth. 
The bridle should not be new, but one to which the 
horse is accustomed. It is of still more conse- 
quence that the saddle be one that the horse has 
worn before, and that fits him thoroughly. The 
girths should also be of the best materiel to pre- 
vent accidents; and if the saddle be liable to come 
forward, however objectionable the appearance, a 
crapper had better be used. Some days before 4 





long journey is attempted, if the shoes are not ia 
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order, shoe the horse; but by no means let it be 
done as you set off, otherwise having proceeded on 
the journey a few. miles, you find that one foot is 
pricked, and lameness ensues; or, if this be not 
the case, one or more shoes pinch, or do not settle 
to the feet; all which cannot be so well altered as 
ad 9 own smith. 

t is always best to begin a long journey by short 
stages, which accustoms the horse to continued ex- 
ertion. This is the more particularly necessary, if 
he have not been accustomed to travel thus, or if 
he be not in the best condition. The distance a 
horse can perform with ease, depends greatly on 
circumstances. Light carcassed horses, very young 
ones, and such as are low in flesh, require often 
baiting, particularly in hot weather: horses in full 
condition, above their work, and well carcassed, 
and such as are from seven, or ten, or twelve years 
old, are better when ridden a stage of fifteen or 
twenty miles, with a proportionate length of bait- 
ing time afterwards, than when baited often, with 
short stoppages: the state of the weather should 
also be considered; when it is very hot, the stages 
should be necessarily shorter. 

To a proper consideration of the baiting times on 
@ journey, the physiology of digestion should be 
studied. Fatigue weakens the stomach. When 
we ourselves are tired, we seldom have much in- 
clination to eat, and fatigue also prevents activity 
in the digestive powers. To allay these conse- 
quences, ride the horse gently the last two or three 
miles. [f a handful of grass can be got at the road 
side, it will wonderfully refresh your horse, and 
not delay you three minutes. In hot weather, let 
the horse have two or three go downs (gulps,) but 
not more, of water occasionally as you pass a pond; 
this tends to prevent excessive fatigue. Occasion- 
ally walk yourself up hill, which greatly relieves 
him, and at which time remove the saddle, by shift- 
ing which, only half an inch, you greatly relieve 
him; and during this time, perhaps he may stale, 
which also is very refreshing to him. It may be as 
well, in a flinty country, to take this opportunity 
of examining that no stones are got into the feet 
likewise. 

When a horse is brought into an inn from his jour- 
ney, if he be very hot, first let him be allowed time 
to stale; let his saddle be taken off, and with a 
sweat knife draw the perspiration away; then, with 
a rug thrown over him, let him be led out and 
walked in some sheltered place till cool, by which 
means he will not afterwards break out into a se- 
condary and hurtful sweat: but by no means let an 
idle ostler hang him to dry without the stable. Be- 
ing now dried, remove him to the stable, where, 
let some good hay, sprinkled with water, be placed 
before him: if very thirsty, give three or four quarts 
of water now, and the remainder in half an hour, 
and then let him be thoroughly dressed, hand- 
rubbed, foot-picked, and foot-washed; but by no 
means let him be ridden into water; or, if this 
practice is customary, and cannot be avoided, let 
it be not higher than the knees, and afterwards in- 
sist on the legs being rubbed perfectly dry; but 
good hand-rubbing and light sponging is better 
than washing. Having thus made him comforta- 
ble, proceed to feed with corn and beans according 
as he is used. 

To feed a horse when very hard ridden, or if weak- 

and tender, it is often found useful to give bread, 
or bread with ale: if this be also refused, horn 
down oatmeal and ale, or gruel and ale. It is of 
the utmost consequence if the journey is to be of 
several days continuance, or if it is to consist of a 
great distance in one or two days, that the baitings 
are sufficiently long to allow the horse to digest his 
food: digestion does not begin in less than an hour, 
and is not completed in less than three; consequent- 
ly any bait that is less than two hours, fails of its 
object, and such a horse rather travels on bis for- 


mer strength than on his renewed strength, and 
therefore it cannot continue. After a horse is fed 
he will sometimes lie down; by all means encourage 
this, and if he is used to do it, get him a retired 
corner stall for the purpose. 

The night baiting of a@ journeying horse should 
embrace all the foregoing particulars, with the ad- 
dition of foot stopping, and care that his stable be 
of the usual temperature to that to which he is ac- 
customed; and that no wind or rain can come to 
him: give him now a full supply of water; if he 
has been at all exposed to cold, mash him, or, if 
his dung be dried by heat, do the same; otherwise, 
let a good proportion of oats and beans be his sup- 
per, with hay, not to blow on half the night, but 
enough only to afford nutriment. : 

When returned home from a journey, if it has 
been a severe one, let the horse have his fore shoes 
taken off, and, if possible, remove him to a loose 
box, with plenty of litter; but if the stones be 
rough, or the pavement be uneven, put on tips, or 
merely loosen the nails of those shoes he has on; 
keep his feet continually moist by a wet cloth, and 
stop them at night if the shoes be left on; mash 
him regularly, and if very much fatigued or reduc- 
ed, let him have malt or carrots, and if possible, 
turn him out an hour or two in the middle of the 
day to graze: bleeding or physicking are unneces- 
sary, unless the horse shows signs of fear. If the 
legs be inclined to swell, bathe them with vinegar 
and chamber ley, and bandage them up during the 
day, but not at night, and the horse will soon reco- 
ver to his former state. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


In February, take a single joint of the vine you 
choose; cut it off a half inch above the eye, and 
again at two inches below the eye; cover each end 
with sticking plaster of any kind, and set it ina 
pot of garden mould, aout five or six inches in 
diameter, and unglazed. The eye of the cutting 
must be covered with earth, and then watered to 
settle the ground: after this lay half an inch of 
horse manure on the surface to keep it from becom- 
ing dry and hard, and place the pot in a hot bed 
prepared for raising cabbage plants. If more than 
one shoot rises from the eye, rub off all but the 
strongest. About the first of June, turn out the 
vine From the pot, and set it in the garden, or at 
the east or north end of your house, wherever it 
can be protected from violence. It will grow in 
any soil; but like other plants it grows best in the 
best soil. When first removed, water it at a dis- 
tance from the plant, so as to draw the earth to- 
ward the vine, instead of washing the ground from 
it. If you water it afterwards, pour your water 
into a trench at least eighteen inches from the 
plant; for unless this precaution be used, watering 
does more harm than good, and does most injury 
in the driest time. As the vine shoots, it must be 
prevented from falling. In November, a slight co- 
vering of straw is beneficial to prevent freezing 
and thawing of the vine. In February it must be 
trimmed by cutting it off at a half an inch above 
the eye; all the eyes below are to be carefully rub- 
bed off, as being imperfect. The eye thus left will 
sometimes produce more than one shoot, in which 
case all but the strongest should be rubbed off. In 
November, this shoot is again to be covered, and 
in the following February is to be again cut off 
above the second lowest clasper: that is, leaving on 
two eyes to shoot this season, and again rubbing 
off all the eyes below the lowest clasper. Both 
these shoots should be permitted to grow their ut- 





most length; which if the soil be favourable will be 





very considerable, and there will be reason to hope 
for fruit in the next season. In the third February 
cutting, three eyes upon each shoot may be left, 
and no more. From this time forward all the side 
branches from the shoots of the year are to be rub- 
bed off, taking care not to injure the leaf whence 
they spring, which is the nurse of the bud at the 
root of its stem. 

At the fourth time of cutting the vine, and from 
that.time forward it may be cut about the last of 
October; four eyes may then be left; and the fifth 
cutting, five eyes may be left on each shoot and 
never more, even in the most vigorous state of 
growth, for the injuries thereby done to the vine 
will be seen and lamented in succeeding years. 





CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 


The following extract of a letter of a recent 
date, written by a gentleman who is well qualified 
to speak upon the subject, shows what may be done 
in this interesting pursuit, which is now occupying 
the public attention. The writer resides on the 
Georgia side of the Savannah river, a few miles 
above Augusta. 

“Send me a quarter cask of Madeira wine. | 
hope soon to make some of this article for sale.— 
The vines I got from Adlum, of Georgetown, in 
1825, will bear fruit this year, but a small portion 
of them took root. I have, however, now got near 
800 vines growing, and I am increasing the vine- 
yard. In three years, from what already is plant- 
ed, I expect to make at least 40 pipes, and increase 
yearly. Ihave for four years past made a little 
wine from eleven old vines in the garden, equal to 
most Madeira imported. None who have tasted it, 
believed that such wine could be made in America.” 

[Charleston Courier. 





VecerasLe Curiosiry.—At the last meeting of 
the Ross Horticultural Society, a leaf was exhibited 
of the Oriental Palm, or Talipot tree, which had 
been taken from a tree in Ceylon, upwards of 100 
feet high, and was presented to the Society by the 
lady of Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg. It measured 
no less than 40 feet incircumference. _[ Eng. pap. 
—— 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 














RAIL ROAD MEMORIAL. 


The following Memorial was presented to the 
House of Representatives on the 28th December, 
_ —_— to the Committee on Roads and 

anals. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, 
The memorial of the President and Directors of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company, 


——— represent: 
hat your Memorialists are engaged in the con- 


struction of a Rail-road, with at least two sets of 
tracks, from the city of Baltimore to the Ohio river, 
the entire expense of which, according to the best 
information founded upon the cost of similar works 
in Europe, and the experience already acquired 
here, will not exceed twenty thousand dollars per 
mile, and will involve a total expenditure of be- 
tween six and seven millions of dollars. Of this 
sum, one million of dollars has been subscribed by 
the State of Maryland and the City of Baltimore, 
and three: millions of dojlars have been obtained by 
individual subscriptions; constituting, together, a 
capital of four millions of dollars. 

The entire district between Baltimore and the 
Ohio river, has been carefully examined by compe- 
tent officers of the United States’ corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, detailed for this service; and 





it having been most satisfactorily ascertained that 


&, 
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the intermediate country affords so great facilities 
for the construction of the proposed road, as to 
render its completion not only certainly practica- 
ble, but far less difficult than was at first supposed, 
surveys for the actual location of the eastern divi- 
sion were accordingly undertaken immediately, and 
about twenty-five miles of the line are now under 
contract, and in a rapid progress of completion. 

At the time your memorialists embarked in this 
enterprise, they did not hesitate to believe that so 
enlightened a body as the Congress of the United 
States would fully appreciate the vast importance 
of the undertaking, whether considered in reference 
to its social, its commercial, or its political influence 
upon our country; provision was therefore made in 
the charter of the company, for receiving a sub- 
scription on the part of the United States. 

he numerous rail roads which have been con- 
structed in Europe, the immense advantages which 
have resulted from them, and the progressive ex- 
tension of them, both in England and on the conti- 
nent, as well as the efforts to introduce them into 
different parts of our own country, all assure us of 
the growing confidence in their value and impor- 
tance, and indeed leave no doubt of their efficiency 
in securing a safe, economical, and expeditious in- 
tercourse between districts remote from each other, 
particularly over an undulating and uneven surface. 

Believing, as your memorialists do, that every 
section of our country has a deep and vital interest 
in this great enterprise, and that the countenance 
and support of the National Legislature would es- 
sentially promote its early and successful comple- 
tion, they respectfully ask the attention of Congress 
to the subject, and confidently hope that a subscrip- 
tion on the part of the United States to the stock 
of the company will be authorized, to such extent 
as in their wisdom may be deemed for the interest 
of the nation. 

P. E. Thomas, President. 

Charles Carroll of Car- William Lorman, 

rollton, John B. Morris, 
William Patterson, Isaac M‘Kim, 
Robert Oliver, Patrick Macaulay, 
Alexander Brown, William Steuart, 
George Hoffman, Solomon Etting, 
Alexander Fridge, Talbot Jones. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the New England Farmer.)  .« 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, NARCISSUS, &c. 
[From Notes taken by an American gentleman while in 
Holland.) 

The proper soil for bulbs, in general,is a light 
rich soil, mixed with a considerable portion of fine 
sand; and the compost generally used, is one-third 
fine sand, one-sixth rich loom, one third cow dung, 
and one-sixth leaves of trees. The two last to be 
well rotted, and at least two years old; with this 
mixture, the beds are formed two feet deep, at 
least, and raised four or six inches above the ied 
of the garden, to turn off rain. The proper time 
of planting, is in the months of October and No- 
vember, though it may answer by the first of De- 
cember—provided the ground remains sufficiently 


n. 

Hyacinths may be set six inches apart from each 
other, and each bulb placed in fine sand, and cover- 
ed with it. After the bed is thus planted, cover the 
whole carefully with earth four inches. When the 
winter is fairly set in, (say from the Ist to the 10th 
of December) then cover with leaves, straw, or 
sea-weed, four or six inches deep, which should be 
removed early in spring; a part of it perhaps as 
early as the 20th of February, and the remainder 

March. With too much protection, the 


bulbs draw up weak and pale, and are materially 
injured. During their bloom, it will be proper to 
support the bells by small sticks, and protect them 
from heavy rains and the sun. The flower stems 
should be cut off as soon as they have faded, and 
the beds left exposed until the leaves are nearly 
dried, when the bulbs should be-taken up, the 
leaves cut off half an inch from the top of the 
balb, and then replaced (sideways) with the fibres 
on, and covered with earth, there to dry gradually 
for a month; when they are to be taken up, cleaned 
frem the earth and fibres, and each bulb wrapped 
in a separate paper ina dry place, and frequently 
aired, or to be packed in dry sand. When wanted 
for the parlour, they should be planted in Septem- 
ber, (if to blow early in the winter) in deep narrow 
pots, six inches in diameter at the top, and about 
one-third deeper than common flower pots. The 
soil the same as before mentioned, and the bulb to 
be just covered byit. They should not be watered 
from the top, but the pots should stand, twice a 
week, in saucers filled with water. Let them have 
as much air and sun as possible, and not suffer 
them to feel the direct influence of the fire—for 
heat forces the stem out before the bells have time 
to form and acquire vigour and beauty. When the 
flowers begin to open, give as much water as the earth 
will imbibe. 

To preserve these bulbs, they should, as soon as 
the bloom is over, be turned out of the pot with 
fibres and earth, and put in a prepared bed in the 
garden, to be treated afterwards as those growing 
in open ground. By this mode the bulbs will not 
be materially injured, and will blow well the se- 
cond year.- Whereas those grown on glasses or 
forced, are seldom good for any thing afterwards. 

Single Hyacinths are preferable to most double 
ones for early flowering in winter; being’ two or 
three weeks sooner in bloom. Their colours are 
more brilliant, and the bells more numerous than 
the double. 

Tulips are hardier than the hyacinth, and in 
open ground may be planted four inches apart, cov- 
ered two or three inches with earth. 

The Polyanthus Narcissus should be planted six 
inches deep, and eight inches apart, and carefully 
=. from frost, being the most tender of the 

ulbs. Unless taken up after bloom, it will grow 
in the autumn, and suffer during winter. 

Depth and Distances. Hyacinths, amaryllis, mar- 
tagon, and other large lilies, and ponies, should 
be planted at the depth of four inches; crown im- 
perials, and salesoliens narcissus, five inches, tu- 
lips, double narcissus, jonquilles, colchicums and 
snow-flakes, three inches; bulbous irises, crocuses, 
arums, small fritellarias, tiger flowers, gladiolus, 
and snow-drops, two inches; ranunculus, anemo- 
nes, oxalis, and dog’s-tooth violets, one inch; al- 
ways measuring from the top of the bulb. The 
rows should be about ten inches apart, and the 
rows, according to their size. 

Method to b 
winter season, in pots or glasses. For this purpose, 
single hyacinths, and such as are designated ear- 
liest among the double, are to be preferred. Sin- 
gle hyacinths are generally held in less estimation 
than double ones; their colours, however, are more 
vivid, and their bells, though smaller, are more 
numerous. Some of the finer sorts are exquisitely 
beautiful; they are preferable for flowering in win- 
ter to most of the double ones, as they, bloom two 
or three weeks earlier, and are very sweet scented. 
Roman narcissus, double jonquilles, polyanthus 
narcissus, double narcissus and crocuses, also make 
a fine appearance in the parlour during the winter. 
It is a remarkable circumstance of the crocus, that 
it keeps its petals expanded during a tolerably bright 
candle or lamp light, in the same way as it does during 





the light of the sun. If the candle be removed, the 


roots be placed from four to six inches apart in the| 4 


hyacinths and other bulbs in the| ' 


crocuses close their petals, as they do in the garden 
when a cloud obscures. the sun; and when the arti- 
ficial light is restored, they open again, as they do 
with the return of the direct solar rays. 

Hyacinths intended for glasses should be placed 
in them about the middle of November, the glasses 
being previously filled with pure water, so that the 
bottom of the bulb may just touch the water; then 
place them for the first ten days in a dark room, to 
promote the shooting of the roots, after which ex- 
pose them to the light and sun as much as possible. 
They will blow, however, without any sun, but the 
colours of the flowers will be inferior. The water 
should be changed as it becomes impure; draw the 
roots entirely out of the glasses, rinse off the fibres 
in clean water, and the glasses well washed inside, 
care should be takea not to suffer the water to 
freeze, as it not only bursts the glasses, but often 
causes the fibres to decay. Whether the water be 
hard or soft is of no great consequence; but soft or 
rain water is considered preferable, but it must be 
perfectly clear. Forced bulbs are scldom good for 
any thing afterwards. 

Nosegays should have the water in which their 
ends are inserted changed, on the same principle 
as bulbous roots; and a much faded nosegay, or one 
dried up, may often be recovered for a time, by 
covering with a glass bell, or cap, or by substitu- 
ting warm water for cold. 





We are glad that private balls for children are 
becoming more common. These meetings refine 
their thoughts and manners; exercise them most 
advantageously in a salutary accomplishment, and 


| afford them the highest innocent delight. The con- 


sideration last mentioned ought ever to have weight; 
enjoyment should be studiously provided for the 
season of life in which it has its keenest zest. The 
true halcyon days are those of well treated chil- 
dren. 

“‘Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 

Their buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 


That fly th’ approach of morn.” —[ -Wat. Gaz. 














—~ 


(From a New York Paper.) 
A SHORT DEER HUNT. 

Krery thing which recals to us the contrast be- 
tween the primitive and present state of our coun- 
try, is interesting, whether it relate to the Red Man 
of the forest, who once reared his smoky wigwam 
where our City Hall and the splendid mansions 
of our citizens are now found, or the game, which 
was given by the Great Spirit for his sustenance, 
instead of the luxurious, but less healthy viands, 





which load the tables of the great. 
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Of the Indian, so far as relates to our Atlantic 
shores, we may say that he isno more. The buffa- 
loe and the bear, the beaver, the panther and the 
wolf, have followed in bis train—and the mammoth 
is known only by a few memorials, that such were 
among the wonders of creation. 

But the deer forms a rare exception. Among 
the most timid of the unsheltered tenants of the 
wilderness, he still hangs upon our outskirts and 
maintains his ground almost within the sound of 
our hammers, and the rattling of our coach wheels. 

Ono Christmas day a party of gentlemen of our 
city, while on an excursion to Sandy Hook, availed 
themselves of the politeness of Robert Hartshorne, 
Esq. to take a range upon his hunting grounds at 
the Highlands of Neversink. Shortly two fine 
bucks presented themselves. Both were wounded 
by their shots, and we yesterday had the pleasure of 
seeing one of them (weighing 172 Ibs.) displayed 
in true sportsmanlike style, at Whitehall, with 
magnificent antlers, which told that he had led his 
independent course at least four or five years. 





(From the Hunting Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 

Extraordinary speed of Fox Hounds.— Of the origin 

of Hounds—The Talbot or Blood Hound, the Stag 

Hound, the Southern Hound, the Beagle, the Fox 

Hound.—The Olfactory Organs of the Hound.— 

Of the Size, Colour, and Breeding of Hounds, &c. 

(Continued from page 343.) 

As far as relates to speed, the fox-hound may be 
regarded as perfect; but the same remark will not 
apply to his olfactory organs, or powers of smell: 
if the perfection of these two qualities could be 
united, nothing more could be desired. 1am aware 
that the Talbot, so celebrated for his exquisite 
sense of smell, was slow in the pursuit; this ob- 
servation is equally applicable to the southern 
hound; and the question is, whether or not it would 
be possible to unite the olfactory organs of the 
southern hound to that speed and dash which ren- 
ders fox-hunting so superior to every other species 
of the chase. That such a desirable object is sus- 
ceptible of accomplishment, little doubt can be en- 
tertained; and indeed, the instance already noticed 
of Glider and Gaoler,seem to place the matter be- 
yond a doubt. ae 

Of late years, speed has been the principal ob- 
ject of consideration in the breeding of hounds. 
In 1824, I happened to visit Knowsley, near Liver- 
pool, the residence of the Earl of Derby, where 
his lordship’s hounds are kept in summer. Of 
course I visited the kennel, when Jonathan, the 
huntsman, earnestly directed my attention to a 
bitch, which, he exultingly remarked, could “run 
four miles in less time than a greyhound!”—Lord 
Derby’s hounds exhibit the appearance of fox- 
hounds, though used for the pursuit of the stag. 

At all events, whenever a sportsman determines 
upon breeding hounds, the individuals selected for 
the purpose should be distinguished for some good 
quality, or indeed for as many good qualities as pos- 
sible. On this subject, I will quote the opinion of 
Beckford; and also the notions of Somerville: 

“Consider,” says the former, “the size, shape, co- 
lour, constitution, and natural disposition of the dog 
you breed from; as well as the fineness of his nose; 
his stoutness,and method of hunting. On no ac- 
count breed from one that is not stout, that iSnot 
tender-nosed, or that is a skirter.—Somerville enjoins 
still further: 

“Observe with care his shape, sort, colour, size: 

Nor will sagacious huntsmen lessregard 

His inward habits; the vain babbler shun, 
, Ever loquacious, ever in the wrong; 

His foolish offspring shall offend thy ears 

With false alarms, and loud impertinence. 
Nor less the shifting our avoid, that breaks 


Ilusive from the pack; to the next hedge 

Devious he strays, there ev’ry meuse he tries, 

If haply then he cross the steaming scent, 

Away he flies, vain-glorious; and exults 

As of the pack supreme, and in his speed 

And strength unrivall’d. Lo! cast far behind 

His vex’d associates pant, and lab’ring strain 

To climb the steep ascent. Soon as they reach 

Th’ insulting boaster, his false courage fails, 

Behind he lags, doom’d to the fatal noose, 

His master’s hate, and scorn of all the field. 

What can from such be hop’d, but a base brood 

Of coward curs, a frantic, vagrant race?” 

“It is the judicious cross that makes the com- 
plete pack. The faults and imperfections in one 
breed, may be rectified in another; and if this is 
properly attended to, I see no reason why the 
breeding of hounds may not improve, till improve- 
ment can go no farther. If ever you find a cross 
hit, always pursue it. Never put an old dog to an 
old bitch. Be careful that they are healthy which 

ou breed from, or you are not likely to have a 
ealthy offspring. Should a favourite dog skirt a 
little, put him to a thorough line-hunting bitch, and 
such a cross may succeed: my objection to the 
breeding from such a hound is, that as skirting is 
what most fox-hounds acquire from practice, you 
had better not make it natural to them. 

“The feeder should watch over the bitches with 
a cautious eye, and separate such as are going to 
be proud, before it is too late. The advances they 
make frequently portend mischief as well as love; 
and if not prevented in time, will not fail to set the 
whole kennel together by the ears, and may occa- 
sion the death of your best dogs: care only can 
prevent it— 

Mark wel] the wanton females of thy pack, 

That curl their taper tails, and frisking court 

Their — mates enamour’d; their red eyes 

Flash fires impure; nor rest, nor food they take, 

Goaded by furious love. In sep’rate cells 

Confine them now, lest bloody civil wars 

Annoy thy peaceful state.-——SomerviLe. 


“It is advisable to breed early in the year: Janu- 
ary, February and March are the best months.— 
Late puppies seldom come to much; if there are 
any such, put them to the best walks. When bitches 
begin to get big, they should cease to hunt: it fre- 
quently proves fatal to the whelps, sometimes to 
the bitch herself, nor is it safe for them to remain 
much longer in the kennel. If one bitch has many 
puppies, more than she can well rear, you may put 
some of them to another bitch; or if you destroy 
any of them, you yi keep the best-coloured.— 
They sometimes will have an extraordinary num- 
ber. 

‘**] have known,” says Beckford, “an instance of 
one having fifteen; and a friend of mine, whose ve- 
racity I cannot doubt, has assured me that a hound 
in-his pack brought forth sixteen, all alive. When 
you breed from a very favourite sort, and can have 
another bitch warded at the same time, it will be 
of great service, as you may then save all the pup- 
pies. Give particular orders, that the bitches be 
well fed with flesh; and let the whelps remain till 
they are well able to take care of ‘themselves.— 
They will soon learn to lap milk, which will relieve 
the mother. The bitches, when their whelps are 
taken away from them, should be physicked; I ge- 
nerally give them three purging balls, one every 
other morning. If a bitch brings only one or two 
puppies, and you have another bitch that will take 
them, by putting the puppies to her, the former 
will soon be fit to hunt again; she should, however, 
be physicked first; and if her dugs are anointed 
with brandy and water, it will also be of service. 
‘The distemper makes dreadful havock with whelps 
at their walks; greatly owing, I believe, to the lit- 
tle care that is taken of them there. I am in doubt 
whether it might not be better to breed them up 


a large orchard paled in, which would suit them 
exactly; and what else is wanted might be easi} 
obtained. There is, however, an objection whieh 
perhaps may strike you: if the distemper once gets 
amongst them, they must all have it; yet, notwith- 
standing that, as they will be constantly well fed, 
and will lie warm, I am confident it would be the 
saving of many lives. If you should adopt this 
method, you must remember to use them early to 
go in couples; and when they get of a proper age, 
they must be walked out often; for should they re- 
main confined, they would neither have the shape, 
health, nor understanding they ought to have.— 
When I kept harriers, I bred up some of the pup- 
pies at a distant kennel; but having no servants 
there to exercise them properly, I found them much 
inferior to such of their brethren as had the luck 
to survive the many difficulties and dangers they 
had undergone at their walks; these were after. 
wards equal to any thing, and afraid of nothing; 
while those that had been nursed with so much 
care, were weakly and timid, and had every disad- 
vantage attending private education. 

‘I have often heard as an excuse for hounds not 
hunting a cold scent, that they were too high bred, 
I confess, I know not what that means: but this I 
know, that hounds are frequently too ill-bred to be 
of any service. lt is judgment in the breeder, and 
patience afterwards in the huntsman, that make 
them hunt.” 

(To be continued.) 





(From the Goshen, Orange county Patriot, Jan. 5.) 
WILD CAT. 


On Tuesday morning, 23d December, Mr. Chris- 
topher Adams, of the town of Warwick, in the 
neighbourhood of what is called the Long Pond, 
having an errand to the east side of the pond, went 
in a canoe,and Mr. Wygant’s two dogs went round 
the head of the pond by land, and started, as Mr. 
A. thought, a racoon, by its plunging in the pond 
not far from him, and making its course across the 
pond. Upon this he pursued it with his canoe, 
and commenced an attack upon it with his paddle,. 
until he broke it in pieces; but he might as well 
have struck upon a sea monster, for, to his astonish- 
ment, it was discovered to be a Wild Cat of un- 
common size, measuring something near four feet 
in length, and about a foot across the breast. He 
soon got possession of the canoe, when he com- 
menced springing perpendicularly several feet, with 
his eyes darting fury, snapping and grinning ina 
most terrific manner. In this dilemma, Mr. A. re- 
signed his commission to his more powerful compe- 
titor, by leaping into the water; with a powerful 
effort, causing the boat to recede some feet, by 
which means the cat fell short of his intended 
graep in attempting to seize on his supposed victim. 
Mr. A. finding himself pursued, redoubled his ex- 
ertions for shore, the infuriated animal in close 
pursuit; at this awful crisis, he called in a stento- 
rian voice for the dogs, which although on a back 
track of the animal, were fortunately in hearing in 
lime to rescue him from his impending fate; one 
seizing him by the ear, the other by the hinder leg, 
in this manner towing him some rods until they ar- 
rived at shore. After which a furious battle ensued, 
in which the cat would have gained the mastery, 
but for the assistance of Mr. A. who had by this 
time succeeded in gaining the shore, although ina 
situation truly piteous, being benumbed with cold, 
which rendered his assistance more feeble; but by 
their united efforts at length despatched him. By 
this time Mr. A’s clothes were congealed upon him, 
in which situation he had to remain a considerable 
length of time, before the inhabitants came to his 
assistance with another boat. Mr. A. took a vio- 
lent cold, the dogs were slightly wounded; but all 








yourself, and have a kennel on purpose. You bave 





in a fair way of recovery. 
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~ {Travelling last summer in the stage with an ac 
complished gentleman of South Carolina, we wer 
exceedingly entertained with his lively and graphi¢ 
descriptions of rural sports in that state. he 
manner of hunting and shooting the deer—the 
chances by which fine dogs sometimes fall a prey 
to the alligator, and amongst other things we re- 
member him to have related the case of a small 
pack of hounds in going to cover, encountering 
unexpectedly a Wild Cat, by which the whole pack 
was in few minutes put hors du combat,—Ep.] 














MISCELLANZOUVS. 





DISEASES OF THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Bad teeth are sometimes the effect of (1st) gen- 
eral bad health; but they are more commonly the 
effect of local causes. One of the most fruitful sour- 


ces of diseased teeth is (2d) the alternate effect of heres. firmly, it will be necessary to remove it by 


heat and cold—breathing cold air, drinking hot tea, 
eating hot victuals, and taking water into the mouth 
immediately after. In the West-India Islands, 
where the climate is uniformly warm and the water 
not cold, the inhabitants are remarkable for their 
fine teeth, except in the Island of St. Croix, where 
the water issuing from the sides of the mountains is 
very cold, and of course a great luxury and much 
used, the inhabitants have bad teeth. ($d.) Unskil- 


ful dentists frequently occasion the destruction of checks and tecth, and the guise steuld ‘aise be 


teeth by filing or in other ways destroying the ena- 
mel, but more commonly by the use of acid dentri- 
fice washes and powder. ‘These whiten, but wound 
and create a morbid sensibility in the nerves and 
corrode the enamel, in both ways ensuring their de- 
cay. (4th.) Biting hard substances is extremely 
hurtful, not from the mechanical injury done to the 
bone of the teeth, but from its affecting the fine orga- 
nization of their vessels and producing internal dis- 
eases and decay. (5th.) Permitting the teeth and 
gums to become foul, the accumulated matter grow, 


ing acrid and corroding the teeth or irritating the soft and spungy, bark may be used as. preventive. 
nerves. (6th.) Remedies applied for the tooth-ache, 


such as the metallic salts and the essential oils. 


(7th.) One diseased tooth, by internal sympathy, or| his appearance at Stirling store, and purchased a 
by the deposition of matter externally, injuring] cart of lime, met with an adventure sufficiently un- 
others. (S8th.) The scurvy; which is occasioned by 
the irritation of Tartar, which is suffered to accu-| astrous. 


mulate on the teeth. (9th.) By the gums becomin 


soft and spongy from not being sufficiently rubbed. | to his dear Highland hills. 
10th, ‘Tartar is produced by the neglect of clean- 
ing the mouth—These are some of the principal] of rain came on. The lime began to smoke. Don- 
causes of diseased teeth. Good teeth contribute to| ald, supposing it to be nothing more than a whiff 
beauty; to health, by enabling’ us to masticate our| of mountain mist, proceeded on his way, regard- 
food well; and to pleasure, for a person whose| less of the descending torrent; ever and anon be- 
mouth is filled with decaying bones, must be dis-|stowing a smart whack on the bony posteriors of 
agreeable to himself and others. Avoiding the causes | of his Rosinante, to quicken her pace. At length 
will do much. A few preventive and curative re-| Donald becamevenveloped in a cloud; and no longer 


medies will be mentioned: 


1, The mouth ought to be rinsed, and the gums| it was time to cast a look behind, and was nota 
t in the morn-| little amazed to discover that the whole cause of 
ing, to remove the accumulation of the preceding| annoyance proceeded from his cart of lime. It 
night. 2. ‘The mouth should in the same manner| was on fire—but how, was beyond his comprehen- 
be washed after meals with water not cold, and all| sion. He stopt his horse and stood still, in hopes 
extraneous matter removed from between the teeth 
by a pick not made of metal. 3. 'To ease the pain of| Remarking, to his astonishment, that this was only 
a decayed tooth, the best remedy is powdered cam-| adding fuel to the flame; he actually drove the cart 
phor, introduced into the cavity on the point of a|to a stream at a short distance, and, taking his 
tooth pick, and secured by putting raw cotton over| spade, began busily to shovel the water on the 
it. The tooth must be made clean, so that the smoking load. This speedily brought Donald’s diffi- 
camphor can come in contact with the diseased| culties to a crisis: for his steed, unaccustomed, to 
nerve, and the camphor must lie so lightly on it as| the heat, which threatened to divest him of his 
not to produce pain by its pressure. This will re-| tail, began now to exhibit tokens of open rebellion. 
lieve the pain, correct the fetor of the decaying| Besides, seeing his cart was in danger of being 
tooth, and do no injury to the sound teeth, whereas| burnt to a cinder, and not knowing but the horse 
oil of cloves or cajuput are less certain to give re-| might take it into his head to commence burning 
lief, and always do mischief by roughening the oth-, too, he was resolved the bewitched load and “puir 
er teeth, and favouring the accumulation of tartar.| beast and braw bit cart” should instantly be dis- 
4. Tartar is produced by the neglect of washing| united. 


and tongue rubbed with a brush earl 


and cleaning the mouth. Where the teeth are nat- 
urally smooth and the gums sound, mastication 
alone is often sufficient to prevent the accumulation 
of tartar; but if from tooth ache or other cause, the 
teeth of one side are not used, tartar will collect 
without the greatest care. This substance injures 
the teeth by its direct effect upon them, and by its 
irritating the gums, and producing scurvy. It may 
be prevented by washing the mouth often or picking 
the teeth with a pin of dry wood. If these are not 
sufficient, and powders are necessary, beware of 
those which have a rough grit, or acids in them. 
The best tooth powder is finely levigated charcoal. 
The best brush to apply it with, is a small stick of 
the althea shrub, made into a small broom atthe 
end by biting it between the teeth, but better than 
this to rub between the teeth is a piece of seasoned 
oak wood, made pointed and broomed by biting it. 
If, however, the tartar has been long fixed, and ad- 


instruments. The point of a penknife will for the 
most part be sufficient, but the process will be aided 
by a small sharp hook, which scraping towards the 
end of the teeth are less liable to injure the gums, 
5. The scurvy is cured by removing the tartar, by 
rubbing the gums with what is called a tooth brush, 
but which more properly might be called gum 
brush. The powder of peruvian bark is excellent 
to rub into the gums; it should be kept between the 


washed with a decoction of it. If the scurvy is bad 
and has continued long, the whole system becomes 
tainted with it. In this case, or if the system is 
feverish, it will be necessary to take half an ounce 
of bark, and 60 or 70 drops of elixir vitriol daily. 
If it is objected that the gums are too tender to 
permit the use of the brush, this is an evidence that it 
is needed.- A brush and tumbler of water not cold, 
or suds of old Windsor soap, if assiduously used, 
will, for the most part, keep the gums hard. If, 
however, the gums show a disposition to become 





A poor simple Highlander, who last week made 


toward and provoking, but fortunately nowise dis- 
Donald had no sooner got his cart well 
filled than he turned his own and his horse’s head 
He had not, however, 
got far beyond Stirling bridge, when a short shower 


able to see his way before him, he bethought him 


that the rain would quench the intruding element, 





animal, and immediately hurled the smoking lime 
into the stream, triumphantly exclaiming as the 
hissing mass yielded to the overpowering element, 
“the de’il’s in her.if she’ burn now.” 

, (Stirling Advertiser: 





KITCHEN ECONOMY. 


A friend has mentioned to us an improvement in - 
kitchen economy which we think deserving of no- 
tice. [It may be called an iron back log, and is cast 
hollow, to contain. water. A small leaden leader is 
attached to this iron cylinder, which is placed at 
the bottom of a wood fire, and connected with a 
cask or tub of, water near the fire place, or in any 
convenient part of the room. The family may 
thus have a constant supply of hot water, without 
encumbering the fire place, and with much less than 
the ordinary consumption of fuel for that purpose. 
[Long Island Star. 





Tue Speiver.—Of all the insect tribes, this is as- 

suredly the most curious. First, the Barbary spi- 

der, which is as large as a man’s thumb. This singu- 

lar creature carries its offspring in a bag like a 

gipsy. During their nonage the young folks reside 

there altogether, coming out occasienally for recre- 

ation. In requital for this kindness on the part of 
their nurse, the foung spiders, when they are full 
grown, become mortal foes to their parent, attack 
her with violence, and if they are conquerors, dis- 
pose of the body as a fit subject for their next meal. 
Then there is the American spider, covered all 
over with hair, which is so large as to be able to 
destroy small birds, and afterwards devour them; 
and also the common spider, whose body looks like 
a couple of peninsulas with a small isthmus (its 
back) between. Europe furnishes two instances of 
the existence of spiders, which may justly com- 
pete with those described by our transatlantic bre- 
thren. It is said fhat the sexton of the St. Eustace, 
at Paris, was surprised at very often discovering a 
certain lamp extinct in the morning. The oil ap- 
peared regularly consumed. He sat up several 
nights in order to discover the cause of its myste- 
rious disappearance; at last he saw a spider of vast 
size come dows the chain or cord, and drink up all 
the oil. A spider of enormous dimensions was also 
seen in the year 1751, in the cathedral church at 
Milan. It was observed to feed on the oil of the 
lamp. It was killed, when it weighed four pounds! 
and afterwards sent to the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. 





(From late English Papers.) 

It is said in a letter from Paris, that much én- 
couragement is given to the following new inven- 
tion for heating rooms. “A piece of quick lime 
dipped into water, and shat hermetically into a 
box constructed for the purpose, gives almost a 
purgatory heat, and prevents the necessity of fire 
during the winter!” : 

Two yey celebrated French naturalists, M. M. 
Bloch and La Cepede, are of opinion that such fish 
as the mackerel, herring, &c, never leave their re- 
spective seas, as is commonly believed, but merely 
quit the vicinity of the shores at the approach of 
winter, and lie. amongst the mud, at the bottom of 
the deep water, till revived’ by the warmth of the 
ensuing spring. 

M, Kessels, naturalist at Gand, has just enriched 
the Cabinet of Natural History there,.with the 
skeleton of an enormous whale. This specimen is 
95 feet long, by 15 feet high. When dissected, 
20,000 kilogrammes of blubber, and 63,000 kilo- 
grammes of flesh were cut away. M. Kessels has 
succeeded in preserving the tail, with the skin, 
blubber, and flesh undisturbed; it is 22 feet round 





He accordingly unyoked the impatient 


the edge. In the opinion of many naturalists, 
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amongst whom is M. Cuvier, this fish could no 
have been less than 900 or 1000 years old. 
{ Furet de Londres. 


‘l'urnxies.—We have been informed that a young 
gentleman, of Petersburg, in this county, has col- 
lected, and is now on his way to Pittsburgh, with a 
drove consisting of one thousand turkies. 

[Columbiana (Ohio) Am. 
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$% Rare Sexv Oiw.—A correspondent at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, requests infermation concerning rape 
seed oil—whether it will burn in lamps—whether 
the seed can be raised with ease, as also the quan- 
tity generally produced per acre, and the usual 
quantity of oil per bushel. [t is a matter of im- 
portance, he says, to that portion of our country, to 
find a substitute for sperm oil, that can be grown 
from its own soil. 

We shall be much obliged to any of our friends 
for information on this subject. In the mean time 
we will recur toa letter from Com. James Barron, 
read before the Agricultural Society of Albemarle 
county, Va. October 10, 1820, and published in the 
35th number, volume 2, of the American Farmer, 
relative to the culture of rape seed near Hamburg, in 
Europe. In this letter Com. Barron says the rape seed 
is sown, reaped, and treated in all respects so nearly 
like wheat, both as to time and manner, that it is 
unnecessary to give any directions relative to it dif- 
ferent from that grain. It requires rich land, and 
that which is low is generally found to be the best. 
‘The produce is about 100 bushels to the acre, one- 
third of which is oil. It crushes very easily, and 
the cake is probably the best manure in the world. 
‘The seed generally weighs 50 Ibs. to the bushel. 
The Commodore thinks that land on which five 
barrels of corn will grow to the thousand, will pro- 
duce 100 bushels of this seed to the acre. There 
are two kinds of rape seed, both of which may be 
had of Messrs. Sinclair & Moore, the one at 15 cts. 
per |b. the other at 50 cents per |b. the first of 
which is supposed to be good enough for oil. From 
two to four Ibs. is the quantity generally sown upon 
an acre. 


5c The editor of the Delaware Advertiser, 
with a view to the improvement of the agricultural 
interest in Delaware, offers a gold medal, valued at 
twenty dollars, a silver tankard of the same value, 
or twenty dollars in cash, at the option of the suc- 
cessful competitor, to any farmer who is or shall be- 
come a subscriber to the Advertiser, who shall next 
season raise the greatest quantity of merchantable 
corn from one acre of land. 


@9- Speep or American Steam Boarts.—Profes- 
sor Renwick, of New York, addressed to Capt. Ed- 
ward Sabine, of the Royal army, a letter on the 
subject of steam boat navigation on the Hudson. 
T'he letter has been published in London and re- 
pwhlished in the New York Evening Post. In re- 
gard to the celebrated’ boat, the North America, 
Mr. Renwick states— 

“In order to give you a proper idea of the velo- 
city of the North America, some other circum- 
stances require to be stated. ‘The distance from 
New York to Albany has usually been estimated at 
160 miles; the post road betweén the two places 
is a little less than this, as has been found by a re- 
cent measurement performed by the post office de- 
partment. ‘ It is, however, alleged, that the course 
on the river is not so much, and the Surveyor-gene- 
ral of our state has recently published a statement 


of actual surveys on the river, that reduce it to less 
than 150. These, however, are the shortest possi- 
ble lines that can be drawn from point to point 
over the several reaches. As steam boats cannot 
follow these lines, but frequently cross the river to 
stop at Jandings, I cannot consider the actual dis- 
tance at less than the first estimate; I shall, how- 
ever, assume it to be 154 miles. The average pas- 
sages of the North America for the last year, in- 
cluding stoppages, were performed in less than 
twelve hours; on one occasion in little more than ten. 
The delay at nine stated landings cannot be taken 
at less than an hour, which leaves eleven hours for 
a distance of 154 miles, or fourteen miles per hour. 
As this average is. taken from passages both up and 
down the river, any difference arising from the dif. 
ferent rate of the flood and ebb tides, which at some 
seasons is perceptible, and any effect of current 
whatever, may be left out of view, and fourteen 
miles per hour be taken as her average speed 
through the water.” 





&# Stitt witnout News rrom Evrore.—lIt is 
now, says the New York Commercial, sixty-five 
days since the date of our last European advices, 
and all are inquiring what has become of the 
packets? ‘The Rassian and Turkish war is half 
forgotten, and the localities of Varna and Choumla 
but indistinctly remembered. The weather is se- 
vere, and it is probable that some of the packets, 
or other ships, may be on the coast, in distress, 
having been two months out. We fear they must 
be short of provisions, and probably of fuel also. 
Why are not relief vessels sent out? The Bos- 
tonians have despatched vessels to look out. 

We learn from the New York Daily Advertiser, 
that the following packet ships are now due, allow- 
ing the last named, the John Jay, a passage of $ 
days. 

hen Liverpool—ship Wm..Thompson; day of 
sailing 36th November; New England, 29th; Geo. 
Canning, 24th; Caledonia, Ist December; London, 
5th do.; John Jay, 8th do. 

From London—Robert Edwards, 10th Novem- 
ber; Columbia, 25th do. 

From Havre—Charles Carroll, 15th November; 
Montano, do. do.; Charlemagne, Ist December— 
total 11. 

The following packet ships are now on their pas- 
sages to New York: From Liverpool, Wm. Thomp- 
son; New England; George Canning; Caledonia; 
London; John Jay; Canada; Napoleon; Florida; 
Birmingham—10. From London, Robt. Edwards; 
Columbia; Corinthian, and one other—4. From 
Havre, Charles Carroll; Montano; Charlemagne; 
Henry IV.; France; and Don Quixotte—6. Total, 
20 packet ships, independent of a great number of 
transient ships. 

The average passage, in the last ten years, of our 
packet ships from Liverpool to New York is about 
28 days; and from New York to Liverpool 24. In 
the months of November, December, and January, 
the average passage of packet ships from Liverpool 
to New York, has been a little over 42 days. In 
the same period, of the old line ships, only two pas- 
sages from Liverpool to New York have been as 
long as 61, one of 65, one of 60, and one of 71 
days. 

All the vessels that have recently arrived from 
Europe have had very long passages. Several ves- 
sels have been between 30 and 48 days in getting 
into Eastern ports, after making soundings on the 
Grand Banks. We should not be surprised if half 
a dozen packet ships should enter our port toge- 
ther the first fair wind. 





Errata.—In the communication of A. Upshur, (No. 
42, vol. 10, p. 331,) for bore, read borne—for fruitifica- 





tion, read fructification—for purposes, read purpose. 


TENANT WANTED. 

There is wanted upon a Farm in Ohio, a tenant with 
out much capital, except honesty and industry. The 
proprietor, although he doesnot reside upon it, intends 
to attend principally to the cultivation of it himself 
leaving for the fenant so much as would employ him- 
self. A German would be | pamper ea and such an one 
with small means, would find an advantageous situation 
during life, if he saw proper. A particular account 
has been left with the editor of this paper, to whom, or 
to the Hon. Wm. McLean, member of Congress from 
Ohio, reference may be made. 

Ohio, 29th Dec. 1828. 
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Corrected for the American Farmer. 
Topacco.--Maryland, Scrubs, ground leafs, $5.00 « 
10.00—seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 46.50 
—fine red, 6.00 a 8.00, for wrapping—Ohio, common 
5.00 a 8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 10.00 e 
a. 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, com- 
on 3.50 a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 
Fiovur—white wheat family, $9.50 a 10.00—superfine 
Howard-st. (sales) 8.25; city mills, (sales) 8.00; Susque- 
hanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Grain, best 
red wheat, 1.65 a 1.70—best white wheat, 1.70 a 1.75— 
ordinery to good, 1.40 @ 1.56—-Corn, old, .48—new 
corn, .46 a .48—in ear, per bbl. 2.25—Rye, bush. .50¢ 
.55—Oars bush. .26 a .28—Beans 1.25—Peas.55a .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 5.00, brisk—Timorny, 1.50 a 1.75—Orcu- 
arp Grass 1.254 1.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne $14 
a .50 lb.—Bartey, .55a 60—FLaxseEp, 1.00—Cor- 
Ton, Virginia, .10a¢ .11—Lou. .183—Alabama, .10 4 .1I 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina,.10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9 a.12—Wnuisxey, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 « 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. .15 a .16—wash- 
ed,.18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
-80—full do. .30 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $225 a2 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 1704 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.2 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Mae- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No.2, 5.25; No. $, 4.25—Bacon, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 ¢ .8—Pork, 4.506 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
3.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. e 
Marxetinc—Apples, pr. bush. 1.00 a 1.50; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 187; Rabbits, .124; Turkies, each, 
-15 a 1.00; Geese, .50 a 624; Butter, Ib. .25 @313; 
-16; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .40; Sweet, do. .50; Ch 
ens, dozen, 2.50 a 3.00; Ducks, doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, Ib..8 a.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
-6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, per Ib. .10; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush. .25; 
Partridges, .64 each; Canvass-back Ducks, pgir, 1.00, 
Pork, 4.00 a 4.50 per cwt.; prime Beef, 5.50 a 6.00. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE SUGAR CANE. 
By Thomas Spalding, Esq. 

Having now been engaged twenty years in the 
growth of the sugar cane,! have marked, of course, 
through the various occasions of that eventful pe- 
riod, many things that it might be well for the 
young planter to know, but which it is difficult to 
yetail In the general, no information that is bene- 
ficial can be derived from the West Indies; their 
soil, their climate, their habits, are all foreign -to 
us. The six months that nature has given to them 
for the preparation and manufacture of their sugar, 
has shed ‘over the whole economy of their esta- 
biishments a slowness of movement, that neither 
belongs to our people or our climate. It is in Lou- 
jsiana alone, that real and beneficial information 
ean be obtained upon thé subject of sugar. It is 
there, where frost is treading upon the heels of the 
euitivator, and forbidding him to sleep or to slum- 
ber, until his work ‘is accomplishéd, that we may 
Jearn what to do, and how to doit. The success 
of the sugar growers of Louisiana, is generally at- 
tributed to the soil. I have been there: their soil, | 
believe, is in no degree superior to our own; their 
elimate, | am sqlisfied, is much worse. When I 
was in Louisiana, there was not an orange tree in 
the state, bearing fruit;-they have been destroyed 
twice within the limits of my own information, to 
the very root, to wit: in the winters of 1796-7 and 
1822. «They have not been destroyed in Georgia 
to the root, since the first settlement made by Ogle- 
thorpe. 

In Louisiana, they are obliged to retain one- 
sixth of all their cane for replanting, and to have 
that portion carefully put up into matrasses before 
the first day of November, or one cold night de- 
stroys the hopes of the next year: and yet they 
have abandoned, in a great measure, all but the 
hardiest description of cane, the Creole cane of 


the West Indies. Otaheite, or Green cane, they® 
rarely venture upon here. They have but one de- 


seription of soil, the alluvions of the river; and these 
are stiff and cold. Here we have a variety of soil, 
adapted in some degree to the various descriptions 
of cane; and the only subject of our inquiry should 
be, what soil, within our reach, is best adapted to 
ive us a moderate but certain return for our la- 
a And on this point [ have no question but 
that light soils, which are noticed to be quick and 
kindly in their production, and which are not too 
mueh elevated, will prove the best. In fact, any 
land that in the beginning will produce a moderate 
erop, will be improved by the cultivation of cane 
a it,so great is the residuum that the crop 
leaves behind it; understanding distinctly, how- 
ever, that the cane is to be alternated with either 
cotton or potatoes, or some lant with large 
leaves and-ceeng roots. Plant this character, 
are in their nature the opposites of the cane plant; 
they penetrate and loosen the soil; the cane, by its 
reots upon the surface, bind and stiffen it. This, 
with me, is not theory, but the result of twelve 
years experience. Another benefit arising from the 
cultivation of light sandy soils is, that frosts, at the 
approach of winter, are more temperate, and that 
moderate frost improves the juices of the cane, 
while the cold, when more severe, congeals those 
juices, and in the act of freezing the rind of the 
ane is rent,and the juices are evaporated and 
weakened. ‘The alluvien soils of the river, or the 
lower grounds upon creeks, will no doubt produce 
@ much superior growth of cane; from which, 
however, it is more difficult to make sugar, and the 
sugar of which is always inferior. In fine, ever 
day’s experience satisf:d me, that lighter soils will, 
in the end, be more profitable, while they are cer- 
tainly cultivated with less labour to men and ani- 
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mats than those of a heavier quality. If, however, 
rivér lands, or low lands of any description are se- 
lected, upon such I would unquestionably cultivate 
the ribbon cane; because, on these soils, the juices 
are more abundant than upon lighter lands, which 
removes one of the material objections to this cane, 
and its ripening in the month of October enables 
the cultivator to get off a greater portion of his 
crop. 

. In Louisiana, every where the cane is cultivated 
with the plough. Three furrows are thrown toge- 
ther at from five feet distance, when a slight trench 
is opened in the middle, and the cane is thrown in, 
ina continued string; sometimes two of them.— 
When the cane is about to be placed in the trench, 
it should be cut into two pieces, to prevent the ex- 
trémities rising with the warmth of the sun, and 
déeranging the young roots in the spring. The time 
of planting extends from the 15th of October to the 
Istof March. The fall of the year is best, if you 
have leisure for the operation. Every cane that is 
cut sound in the fall of the year, will vegetate in 
the spring. In Louisiana, they cultivate from four 
to five ‘acres to the labourer; that is beyond what I 
should even hope, it is beyond what I should ever 
desire. ‘Two acres of cane and two acres of cot- 
ton (Sea Island,) may with diligence be accom- 
plished. It is enough, and the division of crop wil] 
fatilitate every operation, either of cultivation or 
 arapeew for market. By the first of Uctober the 
ribbon cane, and by the fest of November, gene- 
rally, the green cane is ripe enough to make sugar. 
But how is this to be tested? The eye and the taste 
may, to the experienced man, convey some infor- 
mation; to the inexperienced, none. But, happily, 
there is a small instrument, of little cost and of 
great simplicity in its use, which measures with as 
much distinctness the quality of sweets contained 
in the juice of the cane, as a scale measures the 
weight of ponderous bodies. It is an hydrometer, 
(its cost in New York $1,) a glass tube with quick- 
silver in it; it is graduated from water (the unit,) to 
hie heavier syrups (40;) with cledr waler, the tube 

nks to the cypher; and when the juice of the cane 
will make sugar, it rises to seven. Below this it 
will require a quart of lime to make it granulate. 

When the instrument indicates eight, as the weight 
of the juice, a pint of lime toa hundred gallons is 
enough; at nine, half the quantity will be sufficient. 
In the West Indies they employ hot clarifiers; that 
is, copper vessels gently heated, into which they 
put the lime with the liquor; and when all the mu- 
cilaginous matter has risen to the surface, under 
the influence of this gentle heat, they draw, by a 
cock, into the largest boiler, the clarified liquor.— 
Here we use wooden vessels, of the size of our first 
boiler, having generally two of them, into which 
they put the lime with the juice, when, after stand- 
ing half an hour, the mucilage and fecula will sub- 
side to the bottom, and the liquor having become 
transparent and something of a bottle green hue, 
it is drawn into the boiler. These clarifiers stand 
in my mill house. In Louisiana they lime in the 
kettles, and depend upon extra skimming; this les- 


the labour of the skimmers, U 
boiling, precept is not of any availment: experience 


correct ones, enveloped as the attendants are, in 


Happily, however, the refiners have lately brought 
science to their aid; they have found that the ther- 
mometer will guide the superintendent to the point 
which concludes bis labour, and as her walk is a 





the same quality. 


sens the trouble of the superintendent, bat increases 
n the subject of 


is the only instructor, and the eye and the touch, 
heretofore the only guides, and these by no means 


the clouds of steam, and oppressed with sleep.— 


measured one, and as her indications are uniform, 
by means of this instrument, which is not costly, 
(eight dollars in New York,) every kettle of sugar, 
while the juices are of the same weight, will be of 





It must de understood that water boils at 212° o 


this heat; it is a little hotter a moment before its 
ebuiition than it can ever be made afterwards; asa 
basin of water contains, before it runs over, some- 
thing more than it can be made to contain after its 
unity of surface is broken. The power in fluids to 
retain heat, is in coete. to the substances that 
are contained in them; and as you disperse in steam 
the aqueous matter of such fluids, you increase the 
uantity of heat they are capable of carrying — 
The thermometer, in marking the degree of heat in 
the fluid, indicates distinctly the quantity of any 
substance contained in it. It is on the observation 
of the phenomena produced by this law, that you 
arrive at the point you aim at. When the cane 
juice is reduced by evaporation’ until it becomes 
sugar, b ger oe and when that sugar is of 
the quality you desire it, you mark-upon your ther- 
mometer the degree of heat it carried in the boiler 
at the moment you damped your fire and begat to 
empty your kettle. This line once determined, 
your principal attendant has only to watch his ther- 
mometer attentively, at the close of every opera- 
tion. At Sapelo; during this season, our juice bas 
ranged betweea nine and ten of the hydrometer, 
and we have boiled our sugar up to 253 and 954 
of the thermometer. ta) 
- These details place sugar-boiling upon a grouad 
of security they had not heretofore arrived at.. And 
here, with a few general observations, I will eon- 
clude this communication. : 
The cultivation of sugar cane is attended with. 
about the same labour that is required in the eulti- 


drills and ridges, It is more difficult to plant than: 


you neither dread worm or frost, nor cold ; 
and you have five months instead of thirty days to 
complete your tion in, 

In reaping an paring for market, the Jabour- 
is heavy; but it t kes the character of the vintage 


season of ies—it is a time of 
though of Yabour. ae : 
In all the operations that arise out of the eulti- 


vation of cane, the ox appears to be the best com. 
panion of man; he turns the best furrow ip the 
field; he is the most docile and obedient in the mill; 
though he moves slow, he moves sure against any 
resistance, however great, that is made to him. 

In situations where boilers can be procured in a 
day or two, it is a matter of indifference whether 


iron or scoper is used; but in a country where a 
broken boiler cannot be replaced but a long 
delay, copper should always be The 
copper, however, of. the boiler, never be 


thick. Count Rumford has told us, and experience 
confirms the declaration, that thin coppers outlast 


thick ones. The reason is, the heat"passes through 
thin copper into the fluid before it has time to cal 


cost even less than iron, while they are more secure 
against accidents; but they require more attention 
to cleanliness. 


— M+ tap Se agg in the len 

rought to the mi or tae Gn eae at 
the end of the cane, will materially injure the. 
lity of the sugar, and increase the difbculty of the 
process in making. 





(From the Savannah Georgian.) 
GEORGIA SUGAR, 


By mcf gery ee mnie 
imon’s Island, three sam the 
plantation of Captain S - whieh i is. 

near - ger esegy river. He a 
two anda to three heads a 

fore manufactures of sete. = of it, 





efi 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer, you can never inerease a 


vation of cotton, where the cotton is planted: ing i 


cotton, but once planted, there is no more anz Be 


cal 
cine its external surface. Thin copper boilers will 


Whenever there is difficulty in making mer. 7 
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faster than he can either find boxes to put it in, or 
vessels to carry the produce away. 

We find some little difference of opinion among 
our friends in regard to the relative quality of 
those specimens from Sapelo, heretofore left at our 
office, and those which came yesterday to hand 
from the Buffalo. ‘The public are therefore invited 
to call at the news room attached to this office, and 
examine the matter for themselves. Both Mr. 
Spalding and Capt. Stockton, we believe, however, 
incline to a preference of the process recently dis- 
covered by Major McIntosh of this state, over the 
French mode; and all their samples, it is univer- 
sally conceded, are equal to any that ever bave 
been brought from New Orleans or from the West 
Indies, part passu. 

Those from McIntosh county having already 
been distinguished, we will, at this time, refer to 
the ones from Glynn, in the order in which they are 


arranged. 
No. 1, twelve days draining. 
No.2,three do. do. 


No. 3, taken out of the cooler, without draining. 





MUSKINGUM AGRICULTURAL AND MA- 
NUFACTURING SUCIETY. 

[The annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Zanesville, Ohio, on the 1st of October last. We 
have been politely favoured with a copy of the re- 
cord of its proceedings, and the excellent address 
of the President, John Dillon, Esq. This latter 
production we had intended to republish, or make 
copious extracts from; but it has been mislaid.— 
Among other spirited proceedings the society adopt- 
ed the following resolution, which is worth not only 
the commendation, but imitation of every agricul- 
tural society in the Union:] 

“Resolved, That a committee of five members be 
appointed to take into consideration, and report at 
the next stated meeting of the Society, upon the 
expediency of purchasing, or otherwise obtaining 
a hare for a term of years, to ve exclusively appro- 
priated, under the direction of the society, to expe- 
riments in agriculture, horticulture and shrubbery; 
ant that they also report an estimate of the amount 
of funds necessary to obtain said farm, and the re- 
quisite stock and implements to carry on and con- 
duct the same to advantage. Whereupon the fol- 
lowing members were appointed said committee, 
viz: Isaac Van Horne, Appleton Downer, Isaac Dil- 
lon, Alexander Harper, and Milton B. Cushing.” 

{From the proceedings of the Trustees, relative 
to premiums for different articles of agricultural 
and manufacturing productions exhibited on the oc- 
casion, we extract the following on the cultivation 
of the mulberry and silk. ‘There can now be no 
doubt that the silk culture has been commenced in 
the United States with a spirit, and under auspices 
that will in a few zee render us independent of for- 
eign nations for this most elegant and precious arti- 
ele of dress; and this, too, with little additional ex- 
pense to the producers. } 

Extract from the Minutes. 

The Committee on articles of agricultural growth 
and raw material, Report: 

That owing to the unfavourable state of the wea- 
ther, the number of articles submitted to their in- 
spection was very limited, consisting of a specimen 
of the genuine white mulberry, of very flourishing 
growth, for feeding the silk worm, produced this 
season from the seed, by Mr. David Chambers, of 
Muskingum county, specimens of silk from the 
common mulberry, exhibited by Mr. Seth Adams, 
of Zanesville; and an uncommonly large winter 
water melon, weighing 38 pounds, and which does 
not come to maturity Ontil the winter season, raised 
and ‘presented by Mr. Jeremiah Ford, of West 
Zanesville. 


{n relation to the silk, which is an important and 
new article in our country, your committee think 
Mr. Adams and family entitled to much credit for 
thus having successfully commenced the growth 
and manufacture of this useful and elegant product, 
and they entertain no doubt but that, with proper 
attention and perseverance, the day is not far dis- 
tant when Ohio, disdaining foreign supply, may 
clothe her fair daughters in silk of native produc- 
tion. 

*Tis then, indeed, they will deservedly be doubly 
endeared and interesting to the other sex; as it 
must be to their exertions and patriotism that the 
nation will be indebted for its wealth obtained from 
this article. Although many may deem it a peurile 
effort, and smile at the idea of enriching a country 
by the labours of a little insect, the silk worm, yet 
your committee feel confident this may be done, 
and that ultimate success awaits those who may un- 
dertake it, with judicious management. As con- 
firmatory of this opinion, they have only to refer to 
an official report made to Congress during its last 
session, by which it appears that two small counties 
in the state of Connecticut, (where the growth of 
silk is yet in its infancy,) produce annually from 25 
to $35,000 worth of this article; and history in- 
forms us, that France dates her prosperity, wealth 
and greatness, from the era when she commenced 
the production and manufacture of silk; which now 
amounts annually to many millions of dollars. Un- 
der these circumstances, why may not Ohio be- 
come a silk growing and vine producing state. Na- 
ture has given her a soil, a climate, and every thing 
necessary to render her wealthy and great in this 
respect. Her daughters are industrious, patriotic 
and enterprising; let them but turn their attention 
to the growth of silk, and in addition thereto they 
will be truly independent. For confident we are, 
that nothing is wanting but attention to, and perse- 
verance in the pursuit, to obtain the most favoura- 
ble results. 

The silk exhibited by Mr. Adams, consisted of 
sewing silk twisted, of their natural colours, white 
and yellow, of a texture beautifully fine; also some, 
untwisted thread, as reeled from the cocoons, and 
a quantity of floss silk, which can be manufactared 
by carding, (as wool or cotton,) taken from the co- 
coons. Many cocoons were also exhibited, with 
and without the floss. 

Your committee, in conclusion, would recom- 
mend to the society, the encouragement of the 
growth of silk, by such means as it may deem most 
efficient. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

LEVI WHIPPLE, Chairman. 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
OF HORSES IN CURRICLES AND COACHES. 


In working and managing horses in curricles, two 
wheel chaises, and similar cases, great feeling and 
nicety is required, not to overload or overdrive the 
animal; to see that the weight is duly proportioned 
between the wheels and horse’s back, and that the 
harness does not pinch; but no directions on this 
head can be of much use, unless the driver be a hu- 
mane and considerate person, and one who sets a 
just value on the services of the noble animal com- 
mitted to him. In Russia, the drivers of two wheel 
carriages, as droscheys, sledges, and others, corres- 
ponding to our gigs and curricles, have a barbarous 
custom of teaching the horses to turn round their 
heads, the one to the left, and the other to the right, 
the sight of which is very offensive to a stranger. 

In working and managing coach horses, the same 
attention to grooming jn all its departments is re- 
quired as for saddle horses. Coach horses should 
never be brought into full work before they are five 
years old: when well fed on hard food they may be 


{n general they should not be longer than five or six 
hours in the yoke st a time. Their principal meals 
should be in the morning and after their work is 
over for the day, as the action of trotting fast ma- 
terially impedes digestion. 





WORKING OF CART, WAGON, AND FARM 
HORSES. 


In working and managing cart and wagon horses, 
a similar attention is requisite as for coach horses, 
though perhaps in a somewhat less degree, the ani- 
mal being hardier. 

The working and managing farm horses includes 
the age at which they are put to work, the quantity 
of work they should perform, and their feeding and 
general management. 

The age at which horses are put to full work, in the 
labors of a farm, is usually when four or five years 
old, according to the nature of the soil, and the 
numbers of the team; but they are always under- 
stood to be able to pay for their maintenance after 
they are three years old, by occasional work in 
ploughing and harrowing. Brown thinks it proba- 
ble they might be put to work at four years old, 
were the same attention paid to their breeding and 
rearing that is paid to cattle and sheep. 

The work which a farm horse ought to perform is 
evidently a question of circumstances, which does 
not admit of any precise solution, a two-horse 
plough may, on an average, work about an English 
acre a day throughout the year; and, in general, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, and the labor that 
has been previously bestowed on it, a pair of horses, 
in ploughing, may travel daily from ten to fifteen 
miles, overcoming a degree of resistance equal to 
from four to ten hundred weight. On a well made 
road, the same horses will draw about a ton in a two 
wheeled cart for twenty or twenty-five miles every 
day; and one of the better sort, in the slow move- 
ment of the carrier or wagoner, commonly draws 
this weight by himself on the best turnpike roads. 
In some places horses are in the yoke, when the 
length of the day permits, nine hours, and in others 
ten hours a day, but for three or four months in win- 
ter, only from five to eight hours. In the former 
season they are allowed to feed and rest two hours 
from mid-day, and in the latter théy have a little 
corn on the field, when working as long as there is 
day light, but none if they work only five or six 
hours. (Sup. Enc. Brit. art. Agr.) 

The feeding of farm horses, is a subject of great 
agricultural importance; and has excited considera- 
ble discussion among speculative agriculturists, who 
have generally urged the great expenses attending 
it asan argument against horses, in favour of oxen. 
Others, without preferring oxen to horses, have, in- 
stead of corn and hay, proposed to feed them on 
roots, leaves, whins, and even haws from the hedges. 
The latter have bege given in large quantities by 
West, of Hampa@iire, and it is said (Complete Far- 
mer, art. Team,) Were found to answer. ‘That hor- 
ses as well'as men maj live on very inferior fvod is 
evident; but that either will be able to perform their 
work under such treatment, as well as if they were 
properly nourished, is contrary to reason and expe- 
rience. It is observed by the judicious writer so 
often quoted, that horses can never perform their 
labor according to the present courses of husban- 
dry, on carrots, turnips, potatoes, or other roots 
alone, or as their chief foed. ‘They will work and 
thrive on such food, but they will work as much 
more, and thrive as much letter with oats or beans 
in addition, as fully to remy the difference in ex- 
pense. One of the three meals a day, which farm 
horses usually receive, mayconsist of roots; and a 
few of them, every twentyfour hours, are highly 
conducive to the health of th animals; but we have 
never had occasion to see any horse work regularly 
througbout the year, in the way they are usually 








worked at an average of thirty miles a day at twice. 
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worked in the best cultivated districts, without an 
allowance of at least an English peck of oats, or 
mixed oats and beans, daily, less or more at particu- 
lar periods, but rather more than this quantity for 
at least nine months in the year. ; 

Brown does not approve of giving much grain to 

oung horses, thinking it expensive, and not so con- 
ducive to their health as when they are supported 
on green food. In the winter and spring months, a 
few turnips are eminently beneficial to young hor- 
ses, by keeping their blood in good order, swelling 
their bone, and hastening their growth. A plenti- 
ful supply of grass in summer ought always to be 
allowed, as their condition through the winter de- 

nds greatly upon that circumstance. It is an ob- 
ject deserving of attention, that flesh once gained 
ought never to be lost, but that every animal what- 
ever should be kept in a progressive state of im- 
provement, and not suffered to take a retrograde 
course, which afterwards must be made up by extra 
feeding, or a loss be sustained, in a direct propor- 
tion to the degree of retrogradation that has actual- 
ly occurred. 

The leanness of a farmer's working cattle, and 
their reluctant movements under this severe stimu- 
lus, clearly marks his unprosperous condition. 
There are particular operations, indeed, such as 
turnip-sowing, seeding, fallows, harvest work, &c. 
which require to be executed with so great dispatch, 
in our variable climate, that unusual exertions are 
often indispensable. At these times, it is hardly 
possible, by the richest food and the most careful 
treatment, to prevent the animals from loosing flesh, 
sometimes even when their spirit and vigor are not 
perceptibly impaired. Such labors, however, do not 
continue long, and should always be followed by a 
corresponding period of indulgence. It is particu- 
larly dangerous and unprofitable to begin the spring 
Jabor with horses worn down by bad treatment du- 
ring winter. 

‘dson observes, that the coarse garbage with 
which farny horses are commonly stuffed, profitably 
or otherwise, is the real cause of the frequent oc- 
currence among them of blindness, grease, and 
colic; more particularly the last, which, wit care, 
might be prevented from happening so frequently. 
The remedy lies in physic, once or twice a-year; 
either the regular aloetic dose, or salts givet in pails 
of warm water, or sulphur and cream o tartar, 
one third of the latter mixed in the coro. All hor- 
ses kept in the stable become, more of less, inter- 
nally loaded; and it is an error, to supose eart-hor- 
ses are not equally benefitted with ohers by purg- 
ing physic. 

e ‘client and dressing of fart horses was for- 
merly very little attended to; butat present its im- 
portance to the health of the apmal is better un- 
derstood. Donaldson recommeds that the heels, 
legs, bend of the knee, and hek, the twist under 
the flanks; in short, all parts ot of sight, of cart- 
horses, whilst standing in the buse, should be kept 
perfectly free from dirt and sorf, and the skin sup- 
ple; the parts more in sight vil take care of them- 
selves. In a deep country,t is much the better 
practice, notwithstanding th prejudice to the con- 
trary, to trim their legs coaa-horse fashion. It is 
now well understood, the ‘ditor of the Farmer's 
Magazine observes, that th liberal use of the brush 
and the curry-comb twice: day; frequent but mo- 
derate meals, consisting 0@ due proportion of suc- 
culent, joined to more lid food; abundance of 
fresh litter, and great ‘tention to method and 
cleanliness, are as indispnsable in the stable of a 
farmer (as far as is constent with a just regard to 
etonomy,) as they havetlways been held to be in 
the treatment of horse kept for pleasure. Good 
dressing, with all well!formed and attentive men, 
is considered to be niless necessary to the tbriv- 
ing of the horses tharood feeding; according to a 
common expression, jis equal to half their food. 


aL wet ge y+ capone ls gerne sgn 
proved districts of the north, may be presented as a 
good example. There, for about four months in 
summer, horses are fed on pastures; or on clover 
and rye-grass, and tares cut green, and brought 
boime io the stable or fold-yard; the latter method 
being by far the most economical and advanta- 
geous. For the other eight months, they are kept 
on the straw of oats, beans and peas, and on clover 
and rye-grass hay. As soon as the grass fails to- 
wards the end of autumn, they have hay for a few 
weeks, and when the days become so short as to 
allow of no more than from six to eight hours’ 
work, they are very generally fed with different 
kinds of straw, according to the circumstances 
of the farm; in the month of March they are again 
ut to hay till the grass is ready for being cut.— 
broughout all the year they are allowed more or 
less corn, when constantly worked; and during the 
time they are on dry fodder, particularly when on 
straw, they have potatoes, yams, or Swedish tur- 
nips, once a day, sometimes boiled barley, and, in 
a few instances, carrots. A portion of some of 
these roots is of great importance to the health of 
horses, when succulent herbage is first exchanged 
for hay at the end of autumn; and it is no less so 
towards the latter end of spring, when hay has be- 
come sapless, and the labour is usually severe. At 
these two periods, therefore, it is the practice of 
all careful managers, to give an ample allowance of 
some of these roots, even though they should be 
withheld for a few weeks during the intermediate 
riod, 

The quantity of these different arlicles of food 
mtst depend on the size of the horses, and the la- 
botwr they perform; and the value upon the prices 
of different seasons, and in every season, on the 
sitaation of the farm with respect to markets, par- 
tiularly for hay and roots, which bring a very dif- 
ferent price near large towns, and at a few miles 
distant. It is for these reasons that the yearly ex- 
pense of a horse’s maintenance has been estimated 
at almost every sum, from 151. to 401. But it is 
only necessary to attend to the expense of feeding 
horses that are capable of performing the labour 
required of them, under the most correct and spi- 
rited management. Such horses are fed with oats, 
sometimes with beans, three times a day, for about 
eight months; and twice a day for the other four, 
when at grass; and, at the rate of eight feeds per 
bushel, each horse will eat fifteen quarters of oats, 
or twenty bolls Linlithgow measure in the year.— 
When on hay, he will require about one stone of 
twenty-two pounds avoirdupois daily ,and five pounds 
more if he does not get roots. One English acre 
of clover and rye-grass, and tares, may be neces- 
sary for four months’ soiling; and a quarter of an 
acre of potatoes, yams, or Swedish turnips, during 
the eight months he is fed with hay or straw. The 
use of these roots may admit of a smaii diminu- 
tion of the quantity of corn in the winter months, 
or a part of it may be, as it almost always is, of an 
inferior quality. 

The expense of feeding a horse throughout the 

year, may therefore be estimated, in regard to quan- 

tities, as follows: 

Oats, fifteen quarters. 

Soiling, one acre of clover and rye-grass, and 
tares. 

Hay, part of October and November, March, 

April, and May, 14 ton. 

Straw, for other four months, half the price of 

hay. 

Potatoes, yams, or Swedish turnips, 4 acre. 

The extent of land required for a horse’s mainte- 
nance, supposing the soil to be of a medium quality, 
may be about five acres; that is, for oats three 
acres, soiling one, and one more for hay and roots. 
On rich soils four acres will be sufficient; but on 





poor soils, and wherever horses are kept at pas- 





ture, the produce-of six acres and a half, or seven 
acres, will be consumed by. one of them, when 
worked in the manner already mentioned. The 
straw of about two acres must be allowed. for 
fodder and litter, the last of which has not been 
stated above, because, at a distance from towns, 
what is allowed for litter must at any rate be con- 
verted into dung. If sixty acres, therefore, should 
be assumed as the average extent of land that may 
be kept in cultivation by two horses, according to 
the best courses of modern husbandry, the produce 
of ten acres of this will be required for their main- 
tenance; or, a horse consumes the produce of one 
acre out of every six which he cultivates, accord- 
ing to a four or six years’ course, and sometimes 
more than one acre out of every five. which. he 
ploughs annually. (General Report of Scotland, vol. 
iii. p. 192.) 


INDIAN CORN. 
Sir, Hayris’s Lot, Charles co. Md., Jan. 7, 1829. 

In the American Farmer of last month, Mr. Jas. 
W. Jeffreys, of North Carolina, mentions a re- 
markable stalk of eorn which grew on his farm the 
last year, it being upwards of 16 feet high. He 
does not state the thickness of the stalk or the pro- 
duct; the land generally produced a large crop. 

Seeing this, induced me to examine more minute- 
ly a stalk of corn which bad been in my passage 
since the fall of 1826, and which grew that-year 
on my farm. 

The stalk measures around, at the second joint 
from the bottom, 7} inches, had seven good sound 
ears of corn on the main stalk, and two small‘ones 
on a sucker; each joint producing one ear, from 
the fifth to the eleventh inclusive. The height of 
the stalk I did not measure, as the top was taken 
off at the usual time of gathering fodder. There 
grew on the same acre of land upwards of twenty 
stalk, from {out cia care ob cack: ‘Tbe land was 
a light, black loam, in the vicinity of shell banks; 
the corn was planted in drills 54 feet by 18 inches 
to 2 feet; was what is generally called a bastard 
gourd seed, inclining more to the flint. 

| feel satisfied that the product of this corn had 
been greatly improved by my selecting in the field, 
from stalks of two or more ears, for seed; which 
custom I have’ pursued for several years, and I 
think to great advantage, as the corn from this seed 
does produce more stalks of two, three and four 
ears, in similar soil and quality of land, than any I 
have noticed. There is but little trouble in select- 
ing the seed, and it should be generally adopted. 

It was my intention, in 1827, to have sent you 
the stalk of corn above mentioned, together with 
three others, two of 6 and one of 5 ears each; but 
some friends (old bachelors,) seeing the corn, fell 
in love with the product, and wishing to better their 
estate, I could not object to their taking it. I still 
have the stalks of them, with all the schucks, &c. - 
which if an opportunity offers I will send you. 

Respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
J.S. Sxiunver, Ese. DAN’L JENIFER. 








ON SHIFTING CATTLE. 
J. S. Sainner, Ese. _ Richlands, Jan. 12, 1829. 
Sir,—I have just read the letter of your Phila- 
delphia correspondent, signed T. J. R., on the sub- 
ject of “shifting cattle.” | agree with him deci > 
It has been the policy of the graziers in the ric 
and fertile vallies in England, for more than sixty 
years, to purchase the small Highland bullocks of 
Scotland. ‘These cattle, whén turned upon such 
pasture, become surprisingly fat in a short time, 
and will yield the grazier a quicker and greater pro- 
fit for the capital employed than any stock of 





the neat kind. Their beef is excellent, being small, 
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and the fat so beautifully mixed or marbled with 
the lean, and its favour surpassing all other, gives 
. ita preference in the London and other markets. 
So, too, with the small, but beautiful Cheviot 
sheep,” when taken from their native hills and turn- 
ed upon fine pasture, will fatten quicker than others; 
and who, that ever tasted their mutton, would buy 
the Leicester or Lincolnshire in preference? 

I have no prejudice against large stock. No one 
ean admire more than I do, the fine points, quali- 
ties, disposition, &c. of the “Improved Short horns;” 
but I do maintain that it takes strong land and good 
treatment to do them justice. Jt is only rich land, 
in my opinion, that will support the size of any de- 
seription of stuck for any length of time. It would 
be impolitic, therefore, for any farmer, upon thin 
land, and of course scanty means of provender, to 
attempt to raise such stock. ‘There are others far 
better suited for him: I mean the “Devons, Gallo- 
ways,” and some others. I dislike to see the pre- 
sent mixed breeds. ‘These two breeds are admira- 
bly suited to our country. ‘They are good milkers, 
kind feeders, will stand the climate, and travel bet- 
ter than most others. We are all interested in en- 
couraging these improved breeds; they will amply 
remunerate the breeder, the grazier, the feeder, the 
butcher, as well as the consumer, Why then do 
we not set about it? 

It seems to be the policy of the feeders in the 
rich valley of the South Branch of the Potomac, (as 
far as my observation goes,) where food is abun- 
dant, to prefer large cattle, without much regard 
to their proportion, or disposition to fatten.* Plen- 
ty of corn will hide some defects, let the beast be 
ever so coarse. They must surely believe that the 
more.corn he can carry to market on his shoulders, 
the better. If they must bave large cattle, why do 
they not, with the ample means they possess, en- 
courage the raising of the “Improved Short horns.” 
They will do them some credit, as well as profit, 
and gratify us all. We all like to admire as well 
as taste. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES CUNINGHAM. 


——— 
HORTICULTURE. 





NATIVE WINE. 


A correspondent at Washington writes to Dr. 
Mitchell, that he has recently returned from the 
south, bringing with him fifiy-twe varieties of the 

rape vine, indigenous to the United States. Among 
fhe collection is the celebrated Saprerning, a na- 
tive of Washington county, North-Carolina, and 
deriving its name from that of the swamp in which 
it grows. A planter in that state has four acres of 
it under cultivation. It is so prolific, that a single 
vine bas in one instance produced 2,000 pounds of 

s, yielding eight barrels of wine, which is 

well known to be of delicious flavor. Like Madei- 

ra it improves by age. The planter alluded to has 

“kept some of it fourteen years. Dr. Mitchell is to 

receive a cask by way of compliment, and for the 

of making experiments on its qualities. We 

can bear witness to its excellence, ‘Teshen often 
found it on the festive boards at Washington. 

The extended territory of the United States, em- 
bracing every variety of climate and soil, affurds all 

ible advantages for the cultivation of the grape; 
and it is hoped the day is not distant, when the pro- 
duce of our vineyards will in a great degree super- 
sede distilleries and breweries. Upon this subject. 
we have nevet entertained but one opinion. It will 
be found to be universally true, that the inhabitants 





*} donot mean particularly to reflect upon the South 
Branch. I have seen some noble cattle from that quar- 
_ter, but many coarse animals too; such as will yield 
comparatively small profit to the feeder. 


of wine-growing countries, such as France, Italy 
Spain, and Portugal, are habitually temperate. The 
salutary effects of substituting light wines, in place 
of ardent spirits, cannot for a moment be doubted; 
and the numerous societies in our country for the 
suppression of intemperance could in no way be 
more useful to the country, than by recommending 
the planting of vineyards. [W. ¥. Statesman. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 














PoruLaTion or ENGLAND—oR, RATHER, OF Great 
Bairain. 

“The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land contains 74 millions of acres; of which at least 
64 millions of acres may be considered capable of 
cultivation. Half an acre, with ordinary cultiva- 
tion, is sufficient to supply an individual with corn, 
and one acre is sufficient to maintain a horse; con- 
sequently, the United Kingdom contains enough of 
land for the sustenance of 120 millions of people, 
and 4 millions of horses.” Edmunds on Political 
Economy, as quoted in the Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia, Dec. 27th, 1823. 

In the United States, at the present epoch, we 
use the terms internal improvement in a restricied 
sense, confining their meaning to roads, canals, 
and at the utmost to roads, canals and manufacto- 
ries. There are, however, internal improvements 
of infinitely more importance than either of those 
great objects. ‘There are meliorations in the do- 
mestic habits of society, which take precedence of 
any plan of general improvement, and melioraticns, 
without which those magnificent designs, even when 
executed, lose great part of their value; and o° all 
meliorations, condensed population, where that po- 
pulation can be comfortably supported, is the great- 
est. In fact, many of the most essential improte- 
ments in the moral condition of mankind, cannot 
be accomplished without condensed population. 

From uncontrollable causes, the people of the 
United States have been scattered over a large sur- 
face, when compared with their numbers; but this 
spreading of the physical force over too wide an 
area, has been also superinduced by radical errors 
in domestic economy. Of these errors, the most 
essential, because sapping the very foundations of 
society, is the excessive price demanded for landed 
property, either on purchase or rent. We have 
had the singular inconsistency, to tp a very low 
price on the national domain, and as individuals, 
along the Atlantic slope particularly, to demand an 
excessive price for private landed property. Hu- 
man ingenuity might have been tortured in vain, to 
devise a means more efficacious to leave the At- 
lantic states unpeopled, whilst emigration was pour- 
ing into the Central basin. 

Grave senators, and some senators not very grave, 
have uttered complaints of the great and augment- 
ing power of the western and south-western stales, 
and giving every cause but the true cause for their 
loss of power in the general national legislature. 
Others again have ascribed to relative fertility of 
soil, the cause why Ohio, furty years past a wilder 
ness, should at present exceed in density of popula- 
tion every Atlantic state south of Pennsylvania.— 
Fertility of soil, either real or imaginary, had its 
weight in this revolution; but what is the value of 
that weight, when placed in the same scale with 
the relative price of land at the two extremes? 

Let us state a case, and confine our remarks in 
this paper to Maryland. In parts of this state, and 
in fact, more or less, over its whole surface, indivi 
duals who are owners of landed estates, hold more 
of that property than they can use or improve.— 
Many of these estates are encumbered by mort- 
gages, and yet landed property is held from 500 to 
1000 per cent above the value of national land of 





better soil. Rents are again in an equally exces- 


sive ratio. A high price is set on the land, and in 
most cases wretched buildings and enclosures, and 
then, from 5 to 10 per cent. on that surcha 
estimate demanded for rent. As it is my intention 
to devote a paper to the single subject of renting 
land, I shall now continue the comparative review. 

In the ten years from 1810 to 1820, the popula- 
tion of Ohio increased in the ratio of 23 to 58; Ma. 
ryland as $8 to 40; Virginia as 9 to 10 very nearly; 
North Carolina as 55 to 63; South Carolina as sid 
to 50, and Georgia as 25 to 34. 


Table of the Relative Ratio of Increase. 
Ratio from 1810 to 1820. 


252 - : - - Ohio. 
105 - a - - Maryland. 
11k 0-0 -  -)CVirginia. 
114 - - . - North Carolina. 
120 - - - - South Carolina. 
132 - - - - Georgia. 

Thus, in the last decimal period on which a cen- 


sus was made, whilst 100 persons in Ohio gained 52, 
same number o—< but 5 in Maryland. With 
the proximity of Maryland to superior markets, the 
less expense of removal, and the real vis inertia of 
man! it is in vain to ascribe its stationary, or near- 
ly stationary population, and the rapid augmenta- 
tion of Ohio, to any other cause but the enormous 
difference in the purchase of land. It is a very 
trifling farm in Maryland which can be rented for 
50 dollars annually. This very small sum, and its 
interest at 6 per cent. in five years, amounts toa 
small fraction above $300. This sum of three hun- 
dred dollars will purchase from the national do- 
maia more acres of better land, than it can put- 
chase for 5 years on rent in Maryland. 
If Maryland was teeming with inhabitants, this 
disparity would be less glaring; but in fact, a 
share of that part of the-soi! actually cleared of 
timber lies waste, or as bad as waste, from defective 
husbandry and want of employment for the few in- 
habitants actually in the state. ‘he following ta- 
ble will enable the reader to scan more — the 
y in- 


(rue principles on which population may safe 
crease 


Table of the Population of England and Wales, 
contdning together 66,460 square miles, for each 


ten yars, from 1700 to 1821 inclusive, using round 
numbrs, 


Year. Population to the Sq. Mike. 
In 1700, 5,475,000... 2 
1710, . - 5,240,000 . . 78 
1720, 5,565,000 . 8s 
1730,, - 5,796,000 . . 86 
1740, 6,064,000 . . . 91 
1750, . 6,467,000. . . . 97 
1760, 6,736,000 . 101 
1770, . 7,428,000. 1118 
1780, 7,958,000 - 119 
1790, . + . 8,675,000. 129 
1800, . .: 9,168,000 - 188 
1810, . 10,150,615 . 152 
182i, 11,978,875 - 180 


The elements on ich this table was compiled, 
[ took from the Britis! parliamentary reports, and 
inserted in my Geogiphical Dictionary, article 
Great Britain. In thefirst period of ten years, 
from 1700 to 1710, we od that the actual popula- 
tion of England and Vales decreased, and that 
the increase was very sly for the first sixty years, 
and on the contrary veryapid for the second sixty 
of the whole period of 14 years. 

We ouglit to be certainf the correctness of our 
data before we assign Cates for any phenome; 
but in this case can thereremain rational doubt, 
when we compare the preress of population in 
England and Wales with tlt of internal improve- 
ment and manufactures inthe same countries? 
The incipient commencemit of artificial inland 





navigation in England dates - backwards, but the 
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first act of Parliament for a canal in that kingdom 
was obtained by the Duke of Bridgewater, in the 
$$d Geo. I1. 1760. Previous to that epoch, the nu- 
merous acts of parliament had been made witha 
view to improve the channels of rivers.* 

The Duke and his two great engineers, Brindley 
and Gilbert, had genius to discern, and persever- 
ance to accomplish a revolution which has extended 
beyond England and reached the United States. 
From the year 1760 to 1821, upwards of 2400 miles 
of canal had been opened in England and Wales; 
and the aggregate population increased from 101 
to 180 to the square mile. 

With the advance of canals in England, went 
also that of manufactures, particularly of cotton. 
That kingdom was, in a most eminent manner, 
served by two men of very different talents and 
views. Arkwright gave, I might say, a complica- 
tion of new mechanical forces, which enabled the 
nation to multiply the products of the loom to an 
immeasurable extent; and Adam Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, went far towards persuading 
other nations to buy these products. 

Some writers have noticed and observed, that 
the population of England diminished in the early 
part of last century, from the effects of war; but 
such reasoning is at once refuted by the fact, that 
the end of the same’ century and the commence- 
ment of this was also a period of war, and yet the 
ne augmented in the latter case. 

here is nothing more common than to hear men 
using the terms surcharged population. What is 
meant by such an expression? Why nothing can be 
rationally intended, unless it can be shown that 
there are more persons than can be comfortably ac- 
commodated with clothing, food and shelter. It is 


very probable that in 1700, when England and 


Wales contained 5,475,000 inhabitants only, that 


‘both countries were as overcharged with population 


as in 1821, when the same space contained neariy 
12,000,000. ‘I'he state of Maryland embraces 
5-33 as much area as does England and Wales, 
and if peopled to a proportional extent, would con- 
tain upwards of one million eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

in every instance where I have engaged on the 
discussion of any subject that put it in my power, 
Ihave used my humble means to demonstrate a 
powerful tendency in the United States to a central 
condensation of population. In this paper I have 
glanced at the prominent cause of such a tenden- 
cy. The result is left to flow from the present 
course of things, I need not notice, as that result is 
obvious. [ am far from willing to allow 1,800,000 as 
the maximum population of Maryland; that would be 


‘only a distributive population of 180 to the square 


mile; whilst I trust te show, that upwards of 200 
could be amply supported on that surface over the 
whole Atlantic slope of the United States; and | 
trust further to show, from the best of all data, 
(facts drawn from experience,) that unless a change 
is effected in domestic economy, that the centre of 
legislation will follow the centre of physical force. 
relative situation of the Atlantic states of the 
United States is, in one respect, peculiar. On one 
side is Europe, with a dense population and ma- 
tured manufactures; and on the other an immense, 
I might say, an illimitable interior, where the best 
of land can be procured for two dollars per acre. 
Complaints are incessant, along the Atlantic 
slope, that landed estates cannot be sold except at 
enormous sacrifice. ‘These complaints, when trans- 
lated into the language of common sense, amounts 
to this: that 5, 10, 15, 20, and on to 100 dollars an 
acre, cannot be obtained for land in one part of the 
United States, whilst land can be obtained, of at 








* Brewster’s Encyclopedia, Art. Inland Navigation 
page 278—Phia. edition. ees 





least as good quality, fur 2 dollars per acre in ano- 
ther section of the same country, 

It might be asked of the citizens of any Atlantic 
state, why it was, that whilst the aggregate popu- 
lation of the whole Union doubled in less than 25 
years, than nearly, or perhaps more than one hun- 
dred, would be demanded to produce a similar aug- 
mentation in their own state? The answers to this 
query would be various, as the intellect and views 
of the respondents; but few landholders would be 
willing to acknowledge that they were themselves 


-contributing powerfully toa retardation of the state 


in which their lands were situated. It is a combi- 
nation of all the creative arts in fine, that gives land 
areal high value. If therefore, the manufactories 
of the United States were in Europe or China, that 
part of landed value given by manufactories, must 
fall on the acres of Europe and China. 

Let me here discriminate between labour-saving 
machinery, and manufactories. It is not the more 
or less facility with which manufactured products 
are made, but where they are made, which is the 
important subject of inquiry. Nor is it the number 
of acres contained in any given country, but the 
multifarious productive arts exercised on them which 
stamp a value on those acres. 

WILLIAM DARBY. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Boston Centinel.) 


SPECIMEN OF ALLITERATION. 


The following is probably the most perfect speci- 
men of Alliteration extant. Whoever has at any 
time attempted to indite an acrostic merely, is aware 
of the embarrassment of being confined to particu- 
lar initial letters. Here the whole Al is fath- 
omed, and each word in each line, claims its own 
proper initial. It is worthy the indefatigable perse- 
verance of another Dean Swift. 


Sizce or Betorape. 


“An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery, eee Belgrade; 

Cossack commanders cannonading come,— 

Dealing destructions devastating doom: 

Every endeavor, engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune,—fighting furious fray; 

Generals ’gainst generals grapple—gracious God! 

How honors Heaven, heroic hardihood! 

Infuriate,—indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen,—kinsmen kindred kill! 

Labor low levels loftiest, longest lines— 

Men mareh ’mid mounds, ’mid moles; ’mid mur- 
derous mines: 

Now noisy noxious number notice nought, 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought: 

Poor ratriots, pasts | purchased, partly pressed, 

Quit quaking, quickly quarter, quarter ‘quest; 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds, 

Truce to thee Turkey—triumph to thy train! 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine! 

Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain! 

Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere? 

Yield! ye youths! ye yeomen yield your yell! 

Zeno’s, Zarpater's, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting—arms against appeal.” 





The Youth’s Journal relates an answer given by 
a child to impertinent inquiries, which is too good 
to be kept a secret from step-fathers and. step mo- 
thers. A widower in New England, having chi!- 
dren, married a widow who had children also. One 
of the female women in the neighbourhood, having a 
most benevolent itching to learn how affairs moved 
on after the junction of these families, inquired of 





one of the boys, “how he liked his step-mother, or 
mother-in-law?” to which he prone Aare that 
he had none. The woman rejoined, “ Why, yes you 
have. You don’t think she is your mother. . Does 
she treat you as well as she does her own children?” 
‘The boy shrewdly and wisely reptied: “When fa- 
ther and mother married, he had children, and we 
went there to live with her, and she took the chil- 
dren, and mixed us all up together, like hasty pud- 
ding, and has not known us apart since,” 

[ Boston Palladium. 











PEDIGREE OF VIRGINIAN. 
Mr. SEInnerR, Philadelphia, Jan. 10, 1828. 
Sir,—As the pedigree of Virginian does not ap- 
pear to be inserted in any of your valuable papers, 
I send it to you as | received it from, and in the 
hand writing of Capt. Harrison, the former owner 
of this distinguished racer. His numerous colts 
are now on the turf, and the expectations of their 
owners more than realized in their performance.— 
It seems by sportsmen to be universally assented to, 
that Virginian, in point of size, symmetry, figure, 
and colour, has never been surpassed in this cout- 


ve: Brunswick county, Va. Oct. 8, 1824. 

This is to certify, that the celebrated horse Vir 
ginian was sired by the famous and celebrated old 
Sir Archy; he by the imported horse Diomede, he 
by Florizel, he by King Herod, he by Old Partner, 
out of Meliora by Fox. Archy’s dam was the cele- 
brated imported mare Castinara, (imported from 
England by Col. Tayloe, of Mount Airy, of Virgi- 
nia,) by Rockingham, he by Tattersall’s famous 
Highfiyer, (when he covered at 50 guineas, and 
one guinea to the groom for each mare,) his dam 
Purity by Match’em out of Pratt's famous i 
mare, which produced seventeen foals, out of which 
twelve were good runners. Castinara’s dam was 
the celebrated niare Tabitha by Trentham, her 
sister of Grecian Princess by Forrester, her gran- 
dam the dam of Pegasus (by Bosphorus,) out of a 
dam by the Voalition colt, son of the f 
Arabian, her g. g. dam by Bustard, eut of 
Leigh's Charming Molly by Second; (which was 
gotten by South, he by Regulus, and he by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian,) her g. g. g- dam was by Mr. 
Hanger’s brown mare, by Strangan's Arabian, out 
of Gipsey by King William’s No-Tongue Barb— 
dam by Mukeless, and he by Oglethorp Arabian 
out of a royal mare Trentham, (called ‘Terribie, on 
account of his peculiarity of shape,) was gotten by 
Sweepstakes,‘and he by the Bloody-shouldered Ara- 
bian, his dam by South, the dam of Cartouch, he 
by the Bald Galloway—Cripple Barb, (at Hampton 
Court,) Makeless—Place’s White Turk, Layton's 
Barb. ‘Irentham’s g. dam Ebony, by Bartlett's 
Childers, out of old Ebony, by Basto. 

Viroisian's dam, Metrix by Magog, he by Chanti- 
cleer, he by Wildair, he by Cade, and by the Guciol- 

hin Arabian; his g- dam Narcissa by the imported 
Lerte Shark; his g. g. d. Rosetta by Centinel, (he by 
Blank,and he by the Godolphin Arabian,) lus dam by 
Cade, and he by the Godolphin Arabian; his gran- 
dam by Partner out of Bonny Lass by Bay Bolton; 
his g. grandam by Darley’s Arabian, bis g. g. gran- 
dam by the Byerly ‘Turk, (which was Capt Byer 
ly’s oom S rt ie ohiaie hes te i, in 
the year 1689,) his g. g. ’ 
tett Barb, his g. g. 4 BAA is b Place's W. 





Turk, out of Mr. Trigonwell’s Natural Arabia 
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mare. Blank was a full brother to old Janus; Shark 
was gotten by Marsk out of a Snap mare; her dam 
(Warwickshire Wag’s dam,) by Marlborough, cou- 
sin also to old Janus, and brother to old Babraham; 
her dam was a natura! Barb mare; Marsk was also 
gotten by Squirt, his dam by Blacklegs, his gran- 
dam by Bay Bolton, his g. grandam by Fox Cub, 
his g.g- grandam by Coneyskin, (which was gotten 
by the Sister Turk, and fouled in the year 1712, the 
property of the Duke of Rutland,) his g. g. g. gran- 
dam by Hatton’s Bay Barb, his g. g. g. g. grandam 
was a daughter of Hatton’s Royal Colt, his g. g. g. 
g- g- grandam by the Byerly Turk, and his g. g. g. 
g. g- g- grandam by Bustler. ‘The Sister, or Strad- 
dling Turk, was brought into England by the Duke 
of Berwick, from the siege of Bender, in the year 
1526, in the reign of king James the second. 

Thus may Virginian be traced, through a noble 
race of ancestors, as far back as 295 years! Where 
is a race horse, descended from the English race 
horse, in America, that can boast of this? None; 
not even his father—the great, the celebrated horse 
Sir Archy himself. 

(Signed,) JAMES J. HARRISON. 
(Witness,) ALLEN James. 

Except for our own amusement, I do not know 
the advantage of tracing pedigrees so far back, un- 
less that it be to show a relationship with the Ara- 
bian. Certainly the gratification of pride will hard- 
ly compensate for the trouble; as it is well known 
that by a few successive generations, the original 
blood may be so entirely sunk or expelled, as to 
leave nothing of its former impression. 

I am, most respectfully, 
W. WALLACE COOK. 





(From the Hunting Directory.) 
HOUNDS. 


Extraordinary speed of Fox Hounds.— Of the origin 
Hounds— The Talbot or Blood Hound, the Stag 
ound, the Southern Hound, the Beagle, the Fox 
Hound.— The Olfactory Organs of the Hound.— 
Of the Size, Colour, and Breeding of Hounds, Sc. 


(Concluded from page 350.) 


“Young hounds are commonly named when first 
put out, and sometimes indeed ridiculously enough; 
nor is it easy, when you breed many, to find suita- 
ble or harmonious names for all; particularly, as it 
is usual to name all the whelps of one litter, with 
the same letter, which to be (systematically done) 
should also be the initial letter of the dog that got 
them, or the bitch that bred them. A baronet of 
my acquaintance, a literal observer of the above 
rule, sent three young hounds of one litter to a friend, 
all their names beginning, as he said, with the letter 
G. Gowler, Govial, and Galloper. 

“It is indeed of little consequence what hunts- 
men call their hounds; yet, if you dislike an unmean- 
ing name, would it not be as well to leave the na- 
ming of them till they are brought home? They 
soon learn their names, and a shorter list would do. 
Damons and Delias would not then be necessary; 
nor need the sacred names of Titus and Trajan be 
thus degraded. It is true there are many odd names 
which custom authorises; yet | cannot think, be- 
cause some drunken fellow or other, has christened 
his dog Tippler, or Tapster, that there is the least 
reason to follow the example. Pipers and Fiddlers, 
for the sake of their music, we will not object to; 
but Tipplers and ‘I'apsters your kennel will be much 
better without.” 

In regard to the size as well as the colour of 
hounds, it is not likely that there should be an union 
of opinion; but if the matter be attentively consid- 
ered, it will, | think, be found that hounds of the 
middle size are the strongest, and capable of endu- 


ring the greatest fatigue. .4 good hound cannot be of 


lour in a pack, has at least an interesting and beau- 
tiful appearance. Of the form of the hound, there 
will not be much difference of opinion: 

‘His glossy skin, or yellow-pied, or blue, 

In lights or shades, by nature’s pencil drawn, 

Reflects the various tints: his ears and legs 

Fleckt here and there, in gay enamel’d pride, 

Rival the speckled pard; his rush-grown tail 

O’er his broad back bends in an ample arch; 

On shoulders clean, upright and firm he stands; 

His round cat foot, straight hams, and wide spread thighs, 
And his low dropping chest, confess his speed, 

His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill, 

Or far-extended plain; in every part 

So well-proportion’d, that the nicer skill 

Of Phidias himself can’t blame thy choice. 

Of such compose thy pack. But here a mean 

Observe, nor the large hound prefer, of size 

Gigantic; he in the thick-woven covert 

Painfully tugs, or in the thorny brake, 

Torn and embarrass’d bleeds; but, if too small, 

The pigmy brood in every furrow swims; 

Moil’d in the clogging clay, panting they lag 

Behind inglorious; or else, shivering creep, 

Benumb’d and faint, beneath the sheltering thorn. 

For hounds of middle size, active and strong, 

Will better answer all thy various ends, 

And crown thy pleasing labours with success.” 


It has been observed by Beckford, that “‘it is the 
judicious cross that makes the complete pack;” and 
in this I perfectly agree with him; but in writing to 
his friend, he further remarks:—“<A very famous 
sportsman has told me that he frequently breeds from 
brothers and sisters: as | should be very unwilling to 
urge any thing in opposition to such an authority, 
you had better try it.” Such a system I cannot re- 
commend for the following reasons: 

In the first place, | would wish it to be fully im- 
pressed upon the mind of the sportsman, that, when- 
ever, by judicious crgsses or otherwise, he has ob- 
tained hounds of first-rate excellence, he must ne- 
vertheless, in order to preserve such excellence, call 
in the assistance of other breeds of repute; since, 
if he confine the propagation to the same family, 
the strain will degenerate, and in the third or fourth 
generation will become literally good for nothing.— 
Relationship should be as much as possible avoided 
in breeding, nor can any better plan be adopted than 
procuring either the dog or bitch from a distant part 
of the country. 

The ill consequences of breeding in-and-in, to 
use. a sportsman’s phrase, are now tolerably well 
known, and the remark is not confined to hounds on- 
ly, but would seem to apply equally perhaps to the 
whole circle of nature. The judicious farmer, 
aware of the evil, spares neither expense nor pains 
in crossing his horses, cows, and sheep; his pigs 
and poultry. Even the human species, by the in- 
termarriages of families, strikingly exemplifies these 
observations—degeneracy of mind as of body is 
thus produced; scrofulous diseases are the certain 
result; and hence scrofula is less frequent in large 
towns; but is uniformly found to prevail in all seclu- 
ded villages, where the continued intercourse of the 
same families has existed for a few generations. 

If, therefore, the object of the sportsman be to 
procure and maintain a good breed of hounds, let 
him have recourse to other breeds of undisputed 
merit, if from a distant part the better perhaps; but 
if his neighbour’s dogs stand in no degree of affi- 
nity, he need not be at the trouble of seeking for 
greater strangers. 

‘The foregoing remarks are not exclusively appli- 
cable to animated nature, but may be very justly 
extended to the vegetable world: hence the farmer 
never sows corn on the land where it was produced, 
and hence sced potatoes grown in Scotland are im- 
ported into Lancashire, where this useful vegetable 
attains the utmost possible perfection. 

A bitch will become proud very frequently before 
she is twelve months old, the first symptoms of which 


but she will not, for some days, suffer the dog to 

ward her: however, as the heat advances, she will 

play and dally with him, and manifest every inclina- 

tion to copulate. But as these animals grow gen- 

erally till they are two years old, they ought not to 

be suffered to breed before that period. Nor is it a 

little remarkable, that, if you suffer a bitch to re- 

ceive several dogs, such as a terrier, a greyhound, 

a bulldog, &c. she will frequently produce puppies 

of all the different kinds. 

Young hounds should be tied up or confined as 

little as possible, as it spreads their feet, and they 

become out at the elbows, and bandy-legged. The 

same effects will be produced in a full-grown dog, 

but in a much less degree. Dogs of all ages should 

have free access to good clean water, a clear stream 

if possible. 

he period of gestation in the bitch is about six- 

ty-three days. The young are brought forth blind: 

the two eye-lids are not merely glued together, but 

shut up with a membrane, which is torn off as soon 

as the muscles of the upper eye-lids acquire suffi- 

cient strength to overcome this obstacle to vision, 
which generally happens about the tenth day. At 
this period the young animals are extremely clumsy 

and awkward. The bones of the head are not com- 
pleted; the body and muzzle are bloated, and the 
whole figure appears ill-designed. Their growth, 
however, is rapid; and in about six weeks they ac- 
quire the use of all their senses. When four months 
old, they lose their teeth, which are quickly repla- 
ced, and are never afterwards changed. 

A dog’s age may be tolerably well ascertained by 
the appearance of his teeth. A young dog’s teeth 
generally look clean and white;—at an early period 
of his existence, his front teeth are parsons. and as 
he increases in age, this saw-like appearance gradu- 
ally wears out. At four years old, or perhaps soon- 
er, it is no longer observable: the teeth turn yellow, 
fade, and drop out as the animal grows old; and if 
e be fed principally on bones, his teeth become 
short and bluut at au carly perivd. A dog, if work- 
ed hard, will turn grey at eight or nine years of age, 
and exhibit every symptom of decay—such as bad 
sight, loss of hearing, &c. Fourteen years is the 
general period allotted for the life of a dog; but if 
he be kept to hard labour each season, he will sel- 
dom live so long. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ALL FOR WANT OF A LATCH. 

M. Say, a celebrated French writer on political 
economy, has the following story: 

“Being in the country, | had an example of one 
of those small losses which a family is exposed to, 
through negligence. From the want of a latch of 
small value, the wicket of a barnyard, (looking to 
the fields) was often left open—every one who went 
through drew the door to, but having no means to 
fasten it, it remained flapping; the poultry escaped 
and were lost. One day a fine pig got out and ran 
into the woods, and immediately all the world was 
after it, the gardener—the cook—the dairy maid 
and all ran to recover the swine. The gardener got 
sight of him first, and jumped over a ditch to stop 
him, when he sprained his ancle, and was confined 
a fortnight to the house. ‘The cook on her return, 
found all the linen she had left to dry by the fire, 
burned; and the dairy maid having ran off before 
she tied up the cows, one of them broke the leg of 
a colt in the stable. The gardener’s lost time was 
worth twenty crowns, valuing his pain at nothing; 
the linen burned, and the colt speiled were worth as 
much more. Here is a loss of forty crowns, and 
much pain, trouble, vexation and inconvenience, for 
the want of a latch, which would not cost three 
pence: and this loss, through careless neglect, falls 








a bad colour, it may be said: but a diversity of co- 


are the red appearance and swelling of the vulva; 


on a family little able to support it.” 
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Damask Taste Linen.—Mr. Hamilton Stewart, 
of Pittsburg, has commenced the manufacture of 
Damask Table Linen; the Statesman of that city 
observes, that “the Table Cloths are extremely 
neat, and what is of equal importance, they are 
very cheap, and of a texture that will insure ser- 
yice and durability. In weaving the cloth, the 
threads are so arranged and managed, that almost 
any figure, name, or letters, can be made to appear 
in full view upon the surface.” 





Gas Serine.—A spot has been discovered in the 
hill side, near the Universalist church, in the vil- 
lage of Utica, New-York, from which issues con- 
stantly a considerable volume of inflammable gas, 
which appears to be pure carburetted hydrogen. It 
burns with great intensity, and affords a very bril- 
liant light. ‘The deeper the cut the greater the 
quantity of gas evolved is said to be. 





The following verse, which has attracted our no- 
tice from its originality rather than its elegance, is 
copied from a tombstone about to be placed in the 
church-yard of a neighbouring village:— 

‘‘A happy couple we always was 
And that we always ment, 
Let the world go how it would 
We always was content.” 
[Brighton Gazette. 
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RECIPES. 





(From the Washington Telegraph.) 

Mr. Eprror.—As this is a season when severe 
colds are very prevalent throughout the District, I 
have taken the liberty to send you for publication, 
the following recipe, which I found very effectual in 
my own case: 

Cure for a Cold.— Take a teaspoonful of flax-seed, 
with two penny worth of stick liquorice, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of sun raisins. Put them into two 
quarts of soft water; and let it simmer over a slow 
fire, till it is reduced to one; then add to it a quar- 
ter of a pound of brown sugar candy, pounded—a 
table spoonful of white wine vinegar or lemon juice. 
« Note—The vinegar is best to be added only to 
that quantity you are going immediately to take; 
for if it be put into the whole, it is liable in a little 
time to grow flat. 

Directions.—Drink half a pint at going to bed, 
and take a little when the cough is troublesome. 

This recipe generally cures the worst of colds in 
two or three days, and if taken in time may be said 
to be almost an infallible rémedy. It is a sovereign 
balsamic cordial for the lungs, without the opening 
qualities, which endanger fresh colds on going out. 
It bas been known to cure colds, that have almost 
heen settled into consumption, in less than three 
weeks. 

The preparation is a tea spoonful of vinegar to 
half a pint of the medicine. 





Prescription againt Dyspepsia and Hypochondria. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


An honest and a temperate life, 
No dealings with the apothecary, 
And from this maxim never vary, 

On no account engage in strife; 

Be moderate in your appetite, 
Amusement take, and exercise, 
Avoid the cares that life supplies— 

In country walks take much delight— 
Little confinement, much enjoyment, 
And continual employment. 


Employment, indeed, seems to be the only sove- 
reign panacea. It is as necessary to happiness, as 


Cicero’s action, is to an Orator. 
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&s The Editor of the American Farmer feels 
justified in assuring his patrons, that henceforth 
they will be even more fully and exactly than here- 
tofore, supplied with the latest news and informa- 
tion from abroad and at home, relative to the prices 
of our great staple products. As many of his read- 
ers send their produce to other markets than that 
of Baltimore, the latest accounts of the state of 
the market in our principal citieg will be given with 
the greatest care, and from thls sources. 

He takes the occasion to add, under a sense of 
particular gratification, that the demand for the 
American Farmer, within a few months past, has 
been more than usually flattering as to the number 
and character of the new subscribers. He trusts 
the encouragement thus afforded will be seen by its 
proper effect on the character of the work; and in 
the confidence of that, he solicits his patrons, new 
and old, to use their influence to extend its circula- 
tion in their respective neighbourhoods. Wherever 
a gentleman can recommend an agent who may be 
relied on for punctuality, and who will make a busi- 
ness of getting subscribers, a commission will be 
allowed that will very liberally remunerate him for 
his trouble, and in some parts of the country, even 
make it an object worthy of exclusive attention. 
It is no compliment to himself, but one which is due 
exclusively to the Editor’s correspondents, to say, 
that those who promote subscriptions to the Ame- 
rican Farmer, render a lasting service to the inte- 
rests and character of American agriculture. 





&* The Committee on the Post Offices and Post 
Roads in Congress, has reported against stopping 


Offices on Sunday. 





price of Flour however, is very unsettled. , 





ment of Mexico. 


which continued till night. 


and all the convents. 


complished in the city; and Guerrero, the opponent 


the government. Pedraza bad left the city, with 
some hundred horses and many officers, and is col- 
lecting forces in Puebla. 
party are acting with much wisdom; so that the re- 
sult is doubtful. 





Irems or Latest Foreien News. 
As connected with the agricultural interest. 





of Pedraza at the late election, is at the head of 


_ Several packets have arrived at New York, since 
our last No. bringing intelligence from London to/ er decline, but at this morning’s market there was 


the 2d December, Liverpool to 30th November, and 
Paris to 2d December. ‘There is not a word of im- 
portant news, contained in the whole mass_of foreign 
papers, that have reached this country by these ar- 
rivals, if we except that in relation to the Flour and 
Grain Markets. Nothing had occurred between the 
Russian and Turkish armies, The ‘Turks were pre- 
paring for a winter campaign; the Emperor Nicho- 
las, had returned fo St. Petersburgh, and the Em- 
press mother had deceased. ; 

The British Ports were opened to thei tion 
of Foreign Flour and Grain, at a duty of ®ne shil- 
ling per quarter, (8 bushels.) ‘The duty ona busbel 
of Wheat, is a trifle less than $ cents, and that on 
a barrel of flour about 134 cents. 


Lonpon, Dec. 1. Evening—The average price of 
wheat has at length reached that point at which it 
may be imported, or taken out of bond, at a duty 
of is. per quarter. The quantity of foreign wheat 
thrown upon the market in consequence is variously 
stated at from $ to 500,000 quarters, a reaction has 
consequently occurred, yet not in any violent de- 
gree; it has principally affected old wheat, as might 
have been expected. ‘The importations into the port 
of London alone have exceeded 100,000 quarters 
within the last month; and it is probable that every 
exertion will be made to import us much as possible, 
before the Baltic is closed for the winter. Now 
therefore, is the time to watch the operation of our 
new Corn Law in regulating prices, and to acquire 
some idea of the supply with which the Continent 
may be able to furnish us. In the mean time, if the 
introduction of 4 or 500,000 quarters does not ma- 
terially depress our market, there will be little reason 
to expect that prices will be low during the year. 
Farther, if the whole of the foreign supply, added 
to our own growth, shall amount to about our ave- 
rage consumption, neither growers nor consumers 


thé transportation of the mail and opening Post will have much reason to complain of the operation 


of our present Corn Law, for a quantity nearly 
equal to our usual wants must be precased, if pos- 


¢%- Tue Fiour anp Geain Marxet.—The late | sible, under any system; and more than our regular: 
foreign news has had the effect of suspending oper- | ©°8¥mption the consumer has no title to require. 
ations during the principal part of the week. Sales . ’ 
of between two and three thousand barrels of Flour| well as this morning, was well supplied with Eng- 
were made, on Wednesday, at about $8.50, for| lish Wheat, and most abundantly so with foreign. 
Howard street, and $8.25, for wharf. Good red| We hada good many country buyers up to-day, and 
wheat, was sold on the same day at $1.80. The| there was more life in the trade than we have expe- 


Dec. 1.—Our market during the past week, as 


rienced for several days, and fine quality of our own 
growth fully maintained last week’s quotations, 


&# Revotution 1n Mexico.—By the schooner whilst that from abroad obtained an advance of from 
Shamrock, from Tampico, information is received| 1s. to 2s. per quarter. 
of a revolution having taken place in the govern-| Kent, and Suffolk, white, old, 80a 90s; do. new, 65 

On the 30th November, a re-|a 80; red, 70a 82s; do. new, 55 a 70s.; Norfolk, 
giment of artillery, and one or two of militia, re-| &c. old, 78 a 88s.; do. new, 65 a 80s.; red, 55 a 70s.; 
volted; and on the Ist of December, an action be-| Berwick and Scotch, 70, a 803.; do. new, 55 a 70s.; 
gan between them and the government troops,| Rye, $4 40s. Flour, per sack, 70 a 75s, Foreign 

The fight was renewed | Wheat—Dantzic. 76 a 90s.; Brabant, 66a 82s.; Po- 
on the 2d, and continued till the 4th in the after-| meranian, 68 a 82s, Hamburg, 67 a 82s; Peters- 
noon, when the rebels got possession of the palace| burg, 64 a 70s., Rye, 32 a 39s,; Indian Corn, $4 a 
From three to five millions| 4%.; Flour, Canada, per bbl. 48 a 54s, Dantzic, 
of property was then taken by the canaille and| do. 50 a 56s. 
victorious soldiers, from the Parian and Portales, 
and other shops. The leaders of the insurgents| man mails received this morning, that the price of 
were, Garcia, (who died of his wounds,) Sorata,| corn is falling in the foreign markets, and the abun- 
the three Tolsas, two Frenchmen, and another.—| dant supply yesterday at Mark-lane, will doubtless 
The revolution appears to have been completely ac- bring down the pricesjn the home markets. 


English Wheat—Essex, 


Dec. %7.—We are bappy to find from the Ger- 


Liverroot Corn Excuaner, Vor. 22, 
The magnitude of the supplies, which have ex- 
ceeded those of any previous week since the harvest, 


St is stated that the cow together with the admission of upwards of 400,000 


quarters of foreign wheat at a duty of Is. per quar- 
ter, and the probability of a similar duty on any 
that may arrive for several weeks, has tended fur- 
ther to reduce the prices of all free Grain; wheat is 
2d to 3d. and Oats fully 1d. per bushel below the 
soviet of the previous week; some parcels of 
the former were a day or two ago forced at a great- 
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rather more confidence, and the best Irish new 
wheats were saleable at our quotations. Flour is 
fully 1s. cheaper. Indian Corn has also been sold 
at a similar abatement. 

Nov. 25.—Our supplies of Grain, &c. from Ire- 
land and coastways were very large during the past 
week, but we had little Foreign, and nothing from 
Canada. At our Corn Exchange to-day, there was 
a fair attendance of the town and country dealers 
looking after Foreign wheat, but the sales were in- 
pegs ape for Irish there was also a good inqui- 
ry, and the show of samples being small, an advance 
of 1d to 2d per 70lbs. on best, though only to a lim- 
ited extent, the sales being in retail. Indian Corn 
firm. The transactions in Meal and Flour were 
only to a moderate extent at the prices quoted. 

Wheat, English White per 70 Ibs. 10s 6d to 11s 
6d; do Red, 10s to 11s 3d; Scotch, Welsh, and 
Manx, 10s to 11s 6d; Irish White, 103 6d to 11s.; 
Irish Red, 9s to 118; Foreign, 10s. to 11s; Flour, 
English and Irish, per 280 Ibs. 56s to 60s.; Indian 
Corn, per 480 Ibs. 38s to 42s.; Rye, per imperial 
quarter, 38s to 40s, ‘ 

Nov. 24.— Cotton.—The sales of Cotton last week 
are confined to 8350 bags, and the prices generally 
have declined 3d per Ib. The sales of Cotton on Sa- 
turday and to day amount to about 2,500 bags for 
the two days. The market has been rather dull, 
but prices are not lower to-day. 

Sales from the 15th to the 22d November, 8358 
bags, including—Sea Island, 110 bags, at 14d to 
154d per Ib.; do stained, 110 at 64 to 12d; Upland, 
4120 at 5% to 7d; 170 at 7 1-8d; Orleans, 980 at 
64d to 8d; 30 at 8 3 8d to 9d; Alabama 930 at 6d 
to 7d. ‘Total import for the same period, 14,253 
bags. Ashes—United States, Pot, 30 bris. at 33s 
$d per ewt-; Montreal Pot, 230 do at 32s 6d to 34s 
per cwt; Montreal Pearl, 400 do (old) price not 
given; 30 do (new) at 33s 6d per ewt. 

Lonpon, Vov. 25. 

Topacco.—There has been great briskness in 
Tobacco; the sales for the week ending this day, we 
estimate at above 1,000 hhds., of which about 700 
bhds. were taken for Spain; the other purchases are 
chiefly on speculation, on account of the very de- 
pressed prices and short supplies. 

Nov. 21.—The Cotton market has continued lan 
guid and uninteresting all the week. The purcha- 
ses by private contract are trivial, and without the 
slightest alteration in price. 300 Surat, at 3 3-4d 
to 4 $-4; 20 Madras, at 5 1-4; 80 Bowed, at 5 3-4d 
to6 1-4. The East India Company sale of Cotton 
to-day was but thinly attended; the Bengals, which 
were put up at 4d in August last, and refused at an 
advance, were now brought forward at the very re- 
duced taxation of $3 1-2d, they opened at 3 3-4, and 
the competition becoming animated, they gradually 
reached 3 7-8 and 4d. leaving off at the latter price. 
The decline is 1-8d to 1 4, and on Surats, (which 
went off steadily,) 1-Sd per |b. on previous curren- 
cy; 2,700 Bengal sold at 4d, middling and stain- 
ed nays dg cotton;; 1266 Surat, at 4d to 4 1-4d 
very middling to middling fair, and 70 do. at 4 7-8 
to 5d good Madras, 4 1-2d, good fair; and 800 Su- 
rat, bought in 4 3-8d, and 1-2 middling fair. 
"Nov. 25.—The Company’s sale of Friday last 
was very limited, although at a decline of 1-8d; 
2,704 bales of Company’s Bengal, taxed at 34d, 
were sold from $3d to 4 1-8, principally at 4d, and 
this price has been since paid for the few lots ob- 
tained at $ 3-4d. Of 2,127 bales Surat 1180 have 
been sold; good, from 4 7-8d to 4d, middling, 4 1-3d 
to 4 $-8d, also 70 bales Madras good middling, 44d, 
beyond this sale the transactions have been very 
trifling. 

Liverpool, 28th Nov.—To-day about 1800 barrels 
turpentine of fair quality have brought 11s 6d per 
C. a good price, and yielding a fair profit. Noth- 
ing extraordinary done in ashes this week, and a 
major part of the flour offered by auction 25th in- 





stant, has been sold at 423 a 42» 6d per B. We 
have the pleasure to say, the Napoleon arrived safe- 
ly, in-18 “7 viz. upon the 26th. The Canada in 
17 days. ‘The Canning sailed 24th, and has had a 
bad time of it ever since. Ihe telegraph, however, 
reports her getting past Holy-head at 5 P. M. 25th. 
Sales of Cotton from 22d to 29th Nov. ‘Total 
of all kinds 8540 bags, including—186 Sea Islands, 
at 14d. to 15.; 4250 Uplands, at 6d a 7d.; 30 do. at 
74 a7 $-8d.; 1050 Orleans, at 64d. a 73d; 25 do. at 
84d. a 9d.; 580 Alabama, 5id. a 63d. About 10,000 
bags in speculation. Corn market rather lower, 
and dull. A part of the 3500 barrels of Flour, of- 
fered at auction on the 25th, was sold at 42s. a 
42s. 6. Be] 
Liverpool, Nov. $38—Our Cotton market contin- 
ues very flat, and the sales this day amount to only 
1,000 bags, at the currency of this day’s circular. 





Stitt Later News. 

The last mails bring intelligence from Liverpool, 
to the 5th December, received at New York by the 
Packet ship Caledonian. The following is the most 
important to our agricultural friends: 

LiverPoot, Dec. 3, 1828. 

The Cotton Market is still dull, which is in gene- 
ral the case at the close of the year, when money be 
comes scarce, The sales last week were 8340 bags, 
and prices have declined 1-8d. Bonded wheat and 
flour are still admitted at the nominal duty, and are 
likely to continue so for some weeks, as the average 
of the six weeks ending the 21st ult. was 75s. 3d. Du- 
ty on Indian corn 3s. 4d. 

Imported from the U. 8. in 1827, 630925 bales. 
. + * 1828, 416793 do. being 
a decrease from the U. S. of 219132 bales. ‘Total 
import from all parts, into the kingdom—1827, 
846,025 bales; 1828, 690,777 do.; being a decrease 
from all parts of 155,248 bales into the kingdom to 
November 30. 

Upland, 5 7-8 to 7 3-8d- Alabama, 6 7-8 to7 
1-4d- Orleans, 6 1-2 to 8 1-2d.” 

Liverroot Corron Market, Dec. 4, 1828, 

The sales of the week are 7,000 bags; prices have 
had a further decline of 1-8d. per lb. ‘Ihe import 
is 6,000 bags, namely, 1,400 Americans, and 4,600 
Brazil. 

Liverroot Corn Excuanes, Dec. 2, 1828, 

During the past week there was only a moderate 
supply of Grain, but we experienced a very limited 
demand, either in this or the neighboring markets. 
The few sales of Wheat and Oats made in the 
course of the week, were hardly on as good terms 
as our last currency, and almost every other article 
in the trade participated in the depression.—Of the 
released foreign grain very little is offering: some 
fine Rostock Wheat has been sold at 11s. per 70ibs. 
Several small parcels of Peas, in bond, have been 
sold at 44s. per quarter. 

There was a pretty good attendance of both town 
and country dealers to this day’s market, who 
bought rather freely of both new Wheat and Oats 
at the prices of this day week. There was some 

uantity of fine Wheat also taken on speculation.— 

lour and Oatmeal supported previous rates. Some 
sales of Indian Corn were made at a decline of 
about 2s. per qr. 





MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS GENERALLY. 


The subscriber has on hand, ready for sale, a supply 
of his Cytinprica Straw Cutters, a machine he be- 
lieves to be superior to any other in the world for that 
purpose. Brown’s Verticat Woot Spinner, a very 
useful and simple machine for private family use, per- 
haps not equalled by any other. A full assortment of 


Gideon Davis’ Patent PLoveus; the superiority of these 
over all other ploughs is so generally known, that to 


Tobacco Cultivators; Patent Corn Shellers; Wheat 
Fans, warranted equal to any in the state of their 
size; Harrows; Double and Single Swingle Trees; Sho- 
vel and substratum Ploughs; superior Caststeel Axes; 
Mattocks; Picks and Grubbing Hoes; superior Oil 
Stones and Points, and Heels, of all sizes for Davis? 
Patent Ploughs, always onhand. Blacksmith work and 
repairs done at short notice and at customary prices. 
The subscriber intends keeping no article for sale in 
his line, but such as will give satisfaction. é 
Orders received for Fruit Trees from Gray’s Nurse- 
ry. All orders received by mail (post paid,) will re. 
ceive due attention. JONA. S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt-st., opposite Marriott & Warfield’s hotel. 























ALMANAC, 
1829. Sun. Length| Moon 
JANUARY. Rises. Sets. jof days.| Rises. 
H. M.| He. M.| H. M.| B. M. 
Saturday,...... 24; 7 6| 454] 948] 934 
Sunday,........ 25) 7 6] 454] 9 48] 10 30 
Monday,....... 26 7 5) 455] 9 50| 11 27 
Tuesday, ...... 27; 7 4) 456] 9 52 |morning 
Wednesday,..28| 7 3| 457] 954] 025 
Thursday,.....29} 7 2] 458] 956] 1 25 
Friday, .......+. 30| 7 1] 459| 958) 225 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents. 


Tosacco.-—Maryland, Scrubs, ground leafs, $5.00 « 
10.00—seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 46.50 
—fine red, 6.00 a 8.00, for wrapping—Ohio, common, 
5.00 a 8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 10.00 « 
16.00—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, eom- 
mon 3.50 a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. P 

FLiour—white wheat family, $10.00 4 10.50—super. 
Howard-st. (sales) 8.50; cit ymills, 8.00 a4 8.25; Susque 
hanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Gram, best 
ted wheat, 1.70 a 1.80—best white wheat, 1.80 « 2.00— 
ordinary to good, 1.50 a 1.70--Corn, old, .48—new 
corn, .46 a .48—in ear, per bbl. 2.25—Kye, bush. .50 ¢ 
-55—Oars bush. .26 a4 .285—Beans 1.25—Peras .65 «a .60— 


arp Grass 2.25a 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne $24 
a .50 lb.—Baruey, .55a 60—FLaxseep, 1.00—Cor- 
TON, Virginia, .10 a .11—Lou. .13—Alabama, .10 6 .11 
Mississippi .11 a .183—North Carolina,.10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a.12—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 ¢ 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb. .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
-30—full do. .30 4.50, accord’g to qual. Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $225 ¢ 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bb, 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.26 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Macr 
kere], No. 1, 6.00; No. 25 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacom, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. B 


5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
3.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 
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speak of their merit is unnecessary. A general assort- 
ment of highly improved Barshare Ploughs; Corn and 


of St. Paul and Market streets. 





CLOVER SEED, 4.50 a 5.00—Timoruy, 1.50 a :.76—Onrnecm, ' 
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ET ay duce practice; and it is earnestly recommended, as} 0 therefore recommended by | 
AGRICULTURE. it seqeires only that which is in the power of every ‘and friends, ee i 
farmer to bestow—Suppose— Be ei A THE COMMITTEE. 
(From the Southern Agriculturist.) ja ghee — $1 ae: ne sae Condon, OF mae). 3087, big anit aa 
: ‘> — ushels o in the ’ awe spinnin 4 eae 
ON THE*RAISING OF SHBEP.AND MULES:|""y,. hele of shelled Soe cen F co eee: t INDIAN CORN. ges. vag 
itiz istrict: .. Pasturage that would cost nothing, but say 25) °* 5 KInWER, Esq. wrt as : 
eae Cas of Ree Pea : Attabhones, one man and two came over, and Sir,—I discov: the American Farmer, No. « 
It has become the duty of the Gémmittee, under under the age of full work, = seg 75 | 42, that M J , of Accomac county, Virgi- 
. the resolutions adopted at the Anti?Bariff al 50 acres of rye, rent of land, seed, &c. at $3, 160) nia, has made@ome remarks concerning a stalk of 
of this-district, to point out and recor mend 8 corn which g my land the last year. He ap- 
investment of capital; and. economy’of the means Total - «= «= + $1895} pears to estimimnein his remarks that a stalk of corn 
of the agricultural nog 4 they t ee ’ caneet a Hi heig 16 feet 4 inches, and. : 
nd, as one that may be emitered into profitably wi fruitful. I-dagpat recollect at this time the size 
jeast changé of “theix présent pursuits, as requiring ve paitersg Se y . oe ; weiter s< poe imensions 6 ear which grew on the stalk, but 
the use of litde other ‘capital than labour, and as weight of wool, at20.cents, - - ~ : {am confidestiiat there was a good large ear of 
peculiarly adapted to the general condition of the ie Fogo| com, which waasvery little inferior, in point of size, 
~ farming interests of this district, they. recommend otal, ee © = ° $ fo that of ¥ ipshur’s. I discover that Mr. Up- 
the raising. of sheep. They may be procured in| Or, 300 sheep butchered, at §2, - = - 600} shur has challenged the states of Maryland. aud 
any numbers, at low prices. Our Sand Hil wood- $000 weight of wool, at 20 cents, - - 600 Virginia to produce a larger ear of corn than the 
jand pastures are abundantly provided’ with suitable |300 skins, at 25 cents, - - = - 751 one which he has deposited in the office of the j 
herbage, (the sheep more than any other domestic ‘American Farmer, for public inspection. As you 7 
animal living on herbs and buds,) where they may Total, - - = = = $1275} are made umpire, I have three ears of corn which ; 
‘remain till.wear Christmas—then kept at or near will surpass the one he mentions with ail ease.— 
home, and fed, in‘severe weather only,on peas iO} Subject to a deduction for taking to market,| The largest ear contains 28 rows around its surface, 
the haum or shattered fodder. They may agaia killing, selling, &c. Making all allowances for the|.48 grains deep, and is 10 inches in circumference; 
be returned to the woodland pastures, by the mid-{ difference between the calculations of the pen and| which makes 1$44 grains. ‘The second ear contains 
dle of March, or as soon as the earliest vegetation | the facts on the farm, it would still be profitable.| 32. rows and $8 grains deep; which makes 1216 
puts forth in the spring. The peas in the haut! There are thousands of acres of land to be pro-| grains. ‘The ear contains 20 rows and 60 
, necessary to make one bushel of shelled. peas is bes! cured at twenty-five cents the acre, and even that ins deep, W makes 1200 grains. I must ac- 
lieved, in common winters, to be equal to the sup-| expense is not necessary... ‘Chere will be sufficient Sociales that Mr. Upshur’s ear is very respecta- 
° port of eight or ten sheep; and it is very certaim| lying waste, for many years, for all the purposes] ble; but I do assure him that it is very common to 
, there “are many flocks that maintain themselvesjof those who may raise stocks. see ears of corn which are much larger than the 
4 throughout the winters, without any food but such} The next subject to which your attention is called,| one he mentions, in my crop.of corn. ‘The ears 
D- as they procure themselves. The ordinary cover-jis to the raising of mules—a subject of some im-| which I have described were selected from my crib 
. "J" ings in the farm yards are generally sufficient, but}portance, if you take into consideration the fact, | after I saw the letter of Mr. Upshur. This kind of 
r. if not, low forks covered with rails in the form usual} that this district paysannually in money alone, be-| corn is not -generally. cultivated ‘in this section of 
0 for potato houses, or houses made with corn tops,ttween five and seven thousand dollars for mules,|country. It wae first introduced here by my bro- 
7 as is common among us, would answer well. Ajhorses and hogs: that the Western states trade, | ther, George W. Jeffreys. .A spoonful-of the seed 
ee rye lot is.indispensable for the ewes and lambs, and) with this state, annually, exceeding one and a half| was sent to him by the late Col. J. Taylor, of Caro- 
a * am acre of good rye would be sufficient for eight or million of dollars, is chiefly in mules, horses and| line county, , and he had a very exalted 
bas ten ewes, The calculation each person will ja. trade more advantageops and more valua-| opinion of itjpn' -of its great size and pre 
—“< _ ‘where very poor land is planted. A good them;(as it gives @ profit to tlie raiser of! duct. It fas. ‘large .cob; and it is 
374 should be seeded in September; October or No-/ every mule, horse or hog, and is, therefore, divided generally admitted those that ever cultivated 
or- vember will do. Strong land should have two/among the indigent,) than the profits that are gain-| it, that it will yield more to the acre than any corn 
HM bushels to the acre. Sheep are best on upland|ed by the few concerned in the culture and manu-| ever cultivated in this section of country. 1am of 
0 pastures; and the rot soon yields by changing them | facture of hemp and bagging, but very little of| the opinion it will not suit a more rn climate. 
5S from wet swamp to dry uplands, and feeding on | which bas been seen in this. district since the late} When it was first introduced into this section of 
“' fodder, peas haums, &c. The — obstacle to} war. But to our subject. Every mule, ac¢ording country, we found it was rather late; but I am fully 
sia, the raising of sheep, is the number of useless dogs | to the prices paid for several years past, is worth| convinced that it is.at least three weeks earlier than 
tere that are kept, and therefore attention is required. | at a year old $50, and at two years old $75—and| when I first began to cultivate it. It has become 
bbl. Where the size of the flock permits the expense, | the assertion is made without the fear of contradic-|.mixed, somewhat, with our native corn, and. I con- 
28 they should always be under the eye of a shep-|tion, and your experience appealed to for “its Gor-| sider it more valuable than when it was first intro- 
face herd, and should be penned every night, so as to | rectness, that they are more suited to the climate, | duced. ; vos 
com, obtain the benefit of their manure, which is believ-} more hardy, and more able to bear their work than| It is an invariable rale with me when I am hous- 
>. E. ed to be more than equal, with moderate littering | either the Spanish or the mules of the Western ing my crop of corn in the fall, to select the largest, 
Ns and regular removal, to the expense and trouble of | states. Mules are liable to as few diseases or| finest, and best filled ears which Ican find. A per- 
a their keeping. A well selected flock of sheep, well | casualties, are as easily raised, and with as little| son that will pursue this plan, may always keep his 
~— attended to, would increase fifty per cent. on their feed, as stock cattle. A brood mare will raisé more | stock pure, and it will never degenerate. “In seed- 
a number annually, and under all the casualties they | provisions than wilh pay the rent of the land and| ing my crop, I never use more than half of the 
may be subject to, other than from want of ordina- | the expense of its cultivation, and keep herself and| ear. ‘The smaller end jis invariably laid aside; the 
thera ry care, would be still profitable. The wethers|colt well; and her colts, with ordinary plantation | larger end is generally used, and it is always well 
sugar have the finest carcases, make the best mutton, and | care, ought to pay for her in every two years, All| filled. I have no doubt that any person may, ina 
skin- yield the most wool, and should constitute a third | who cannot keep more than one, will be compensa- | few years, raise his crop of corn to a state of. rf 
es in portion of a flock. ‘The males should be, not ex-| ted in the occasional inconvenience by the price of | fection-by pursuing the above plan; and it will be 
ue ceeding one to fifty, in a large flock, and it should | her colt, which is worth double a horse colt. ‘The! sanctioned by every person that ever made the ex- 
\don's be an object to kill off largely, so as to keep the|one is fit for work at two years, the other at four| periment. In the conclusion of my. letter I will 
on flock always young and thriving. ‘The fair average | years; one is not hardy and requires feed, the other| merely state, that my. crop ‘was not as good. the - 
speck produce of wool now is, one and a half to two and |is hardy and requires none. Those who can afford | last year as it was in 1827; and I do assure you . 
ade— a half pounds to each, and it would soon be three it, will find it to their interest to keep many brood | the ears whieh I have selected to send you are not ) 
jebra- orfour pounds. The best species is thought to be | mares—it is only the first outlay of money which |as large and‘ well-filled, on the account of seyere fag 
aming, thelong woolled sheep, and those having large |will be handsomely repaid. The conviction of the | drought which took place about the time my crop ip 
it of 3 sized bodies. ‘There are among us some of the|correctness of this statement has induced one of| was making itself, as it was the year preceding. 1 4 
Pitts- half breed broad-tailed Tunis sheep, of which too| your Committee to keep several brood-mares. have selected a number of cars. which are. 
—Edi- little is yet known to speak decisively: but they are| These.statements, without being intended to be| than the one Mr. Upsher has deposited with you, 
pore thought worthy of the trial, and are at the service |very accurate, are ‘sufficiently so to demonstrate] and I shall.send them by the first conveyance that 
ee of-any desiring to get into the stock. that our farmers ought to be engaged at once in| offers, to my friend. in’ Richmond, with instructions 
oe The foregoing is little more than a plain repeti- | sheep and mule raising, to increase as they find it| to ship the }to you, . » .- 
tion of well known facts, but, like other well known | profitable. All that is wanted is care and atten- Very respectfully yours, 
facts, they need repetition to excite inquiry, and in- | tion (and nothing valuable is to be acquired witb- TAs. W. JEFFREYS. 
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e EXTRAORDINARY COWS. son, on one acre and forty-two rods, thirty-four | ture, having advanced thus far in her preparations, 


Importation from Switzerland recommended. 
” Dear Sir, December 8, 1828. 
In the 7th vol. American Farmer, page 354, un- 
der the head of ‘Extraordinary Cows,” is contained 
the following notice, which appears to have been 
copied from the Pensacola Gazette. ‘Sir, in your 
gazette of the 26th November last, we see that at 
the Worcester cattle show, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts has offered for exhibition a cow, which has 
often given 27 quarts. When visiting the Chalais of 
Gruyere in Switzerland, thirty years ago, I have 
there seen numerous herds of cows, which yielded 
from 60 to 64 quarts of excellent milk each, every 
day. Some time after, when visiting the establish- 
ment of Mr. Chabert, the director of the veterina- 
ry school at Alfort, | saw the same species of ani- 
mal affording, upon a soil far inferior to the former, 
as much as three buckets or 12 gallons of milk, and 
never less than 8 gallons every day.” Now, admit- 
ing these facts to be trué; and that they are so, 
there seems to be no reason to doubt, is it not ra- 
ther astonishing that our gentlemen farmers, to the 
north and east, should go to so. much trouble and 
expense to get cows from England, that will not 
' give the half of this quantity of milk, when with 
no more. trouble, and probably at much less ex- 
pense, they migl.t import from Switzerland such 
cows as are mentioned above? For a bull and two 
heifers, bought of Mr. Champion and imported in 
the fall of 1824, Gen. Van Rensselaer gave about 
$1200, including all expenses. Where the Chalais 
of Gruyere is, I know not, as my atlas describes no 
such place in Switzerland. But let it be where it 
will,'if such cows as are above mentioned, are to 
be had there, they could be easily driven to the 
coast and shipped for the United States, and would 
certainly cost less than many of the cattle imported 
from England. Although it is not quite as fashion- 
able, perhaps, with us, as it is with the English, to 
take the grand tour, yet it is becoming more and 
more so every year, and it would certainly be not 
only highly praiseworthy, but would be rendering 
an essential service to their country, for our citi- 
zens, while roaming over the fertile vallies of Swit- 
zerland, to hunt up some of these “extraordinary 
cows,” and send them on to improve the stocks of 
their native country. A Susscriper. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


OFFICIAL REPORT. 


The Committee on agricultural experiments, in 
addition to their report made on the 15th day of 
October last, ask leave to submit the following: 

That the Society’s premium of twenty dollars be 
allowed and paid to Mr. Paul Adams, of Newbury, 
for the greatest quantity of winter rye raised ‘on 
one acre, being thirty-eight bushels and five quarts. 
Mr. Adams makes the following statement: “The 
soil on which the above crop grew, is a ycllow loam 
upon a gravel bottom, in 1827 was planted with In- 
dian corn, and manured with about six loads. of 
compost manure, spread on and ploughed in. The 
said compest was made in the barn-yard, from the 
droppings of the cattle, marsh sods, salt, hay, &c. 
trodden and pulverized by the cattle. As Thess 
been in the habit of growing rye, and manured with 
the like kind of dressings for a number of years, 
and have uniformly had good crops, some of them 
exceeding in quantity the last, it has suggested to 
me that the saline matter which was contained in 
the manure, did not help the same. The seed was 
hoed in the last hoeing of the corn, in August. 1827, 
about five ks to the acre; harvested in July, 


1828, and threshed two or three weeks after; and 
there were thirty-eight bushels and five quarts.” 
Josiah Bass, Esq., of Quincy, raised the past sea- 









bushels and three pecks of winter rye. 

Two communications on the subject of destroy- 
ing the bee moth were received by your committee: 
one of them from Mr. D. Chandler, of South Hadley, 
in the county of Hampshire; and the other, a long 
and learned dissertation from Dr. James Thatcher, 
of Plymouth, author of the American Orchardist. 
Dr. Thatcher recommends several methods of de- 
stroying this insidious and powerful enemy, which 
has of late years infested the dwellings of one of 
the most useful and interesting animals with which 
bountiful Providence has supplied us. Your com- 
mittee recommend that both these communications 
be inserted in the Massachusetts Agricultural Jour- 
nal. They will afford valuable information to those 
farmers, and others, who usually keep bees, and 
may possibly elicit some further useful observations 
on this not unimportant subject. Mr. Chandler 
does not hesitate to pronounce his method of pre- 
venting the ravages of the bee moth as a sovereign 
remedy; one that may with full confidence be re- 
lied upon. Dr. Thatcher, it will be seen, expresses 
some doubts as to Mr. Chandler’s method, and 
closes his dissertation with recommending that the 
hives be deposited in a building to be provided for 
the express purpose of covering them, leaving open- 
ings to admit of the egress and ingress of the bees, 
whilst employed in collecting their winter stores; 
which aperture may be closed at night during the 
moth season. Your committee, not being them- 
selves fully satisfied that the very best method of 
destroying the bee moth has as yet been discovered, 
and therefore are not prepared to say that the com- 
munication of either gentleman conveys a new and 
decided preventive against the ravages of that in- 
sect, and such as create a sufficient claim for the 

remium- But both communications contain valua- 
Bie hints, and appear to be the result of accurate 
experiment and industrious investigation. 
hich is respectfully submitted. 
THOMAS L. WINTHROP, 
BENJAMIN GUILD, 
JOHN C. GRAY. 
Boston, January 10, 1828. 


i Committee. 





NATURAL FORMATION OF SOIL. 

Nothing can be more truly beautiful in itself or 
more deeply interesting to a reflecting mind, than 
the process by which nature constantly produces an 
accession of soil and accumulation of vegetable 
matter to render it fertile. The process is varied so 
as to be exactly adapted to overcome the obstacles 
which the circumstances of each particular district 
present; but, although the means employed are infi- 
nitely various, the final result is always the same. 
When the surface of a rock, for instance, becomes 
first exposed to the atmosphere, it is at once attack- 
ed by agents which operate mechanically and chem 
ically. Light calls into activity the latent heat; the 
pores become, by that means, sufficiently enlarged 
to admit particles of moisture, which gradually 
abrade the surface and produce inequalities; upon 
these inequalities, the seeds of lichens are deposit- 
ed by the atmosphere; these fore-runners of vegeta- 
tion take root, and the fibres by which some sorts of 
these diminutive plants adhere to the rock, concoct 
a vegetable acid peculiarly adapted to corrode the 
substance with which it comes in contact, and in- 
crease the inequalities which heat and moisture had 
already formed. These diminutive plants decay 
and perish; when decomposed, they form a vegeta- 
ble bed, united to the production of larger plants; 
or when the surface of the rocks happens to present 
clefts or natural crevices, they fall into them; and 
there mingling with fine particles of sand, conveyed 
thither by the atmosphere, or crumbled by the ac- 
tion of: the air from the internal surfaces of the 
crevices themselves, they form fertile mould. Na- 








makes another forward step; she sows the soil 
which has been created by the decomposition of 
vegetable matter with some of the more perfect 
plants, which it has now become capable of sustain- 
ing. These continue to be produced and decom 
sed until a soi] has been prepared of sufficient depth 
and richness to bear plants of still higher quality 
and larger dimensions. The process of nature ac- 
quires accelerated force as it advances towards its 
consummation. , 

When a sufficient depth of soil has been formed 
to produce ferns, for instance, these annually decay 
and die; their decomposed materials gradually form 
little conical heaps of vegetable mould round on the 
spot on which each plant grew. ‘When this has 
gone on for a period of sufficient length to spread 
these cones over a given surface, nature takes 
another stride; she sows furze, thorns and briars, 
which thrive luxuriantly, and by annually shedding 
their leaves, contributes, in the end, to add greatly to. 
both the depth and fertility of the mould. This 
species constitutes in truth, the means which nature 
principally uses in preparing a bed for the growth 
of the more valuable trees, It is well known that 
these are the plants which make their appearance 
in fallows, or in woods which have been recently 
cut down. Into the centre of a tuft of brambles is 
accidently carried the seed of the majestic oak, 
Meeting with a congenial soil, it soon vegetates; it 
is carefully and effectually cherished and protected 
by its prickly defence against all the injuries from 
the bite of the animals which roam over the waste, 
The larger trees having reached a height and size 
which render shelter unnecessary, destroy their ear- 
ly nurses and protectors, by robbing them of their 
light and air, indispensable for their well-being. The 
thorny plants then retire to the out-skirts of the 
forest, where, in the enjoyment of an abundant sup- 
ply of light and sun, they continue gradually to ex- 
tend the empire of their superiors; and make en- 
croachments upon the plain, until the whole district 
becomes at Jength covered with magnificent trees, 
The roots of the largest trees penetrate the soil in all 
directions; they even find their way into the crevices 
of the rocks, filled as these are already with decom- 
posed vegetable matter; here they swell and con- 
tract, as the heat and moisture increase or diminish, 
—They act like true lovers, until they gradually, 
pulverize the earthy materials which they have been 
able to penetrate. 

While the roots are thus busy under ground, bor- 
ing, undermining, cleaving, and crumbling every 
thing that impedes their progress, the branches and 
leaves are equally indefatigable overhead. They ar- 
rest the volatile particles of vegetable food which 
float in the atmosphere. Thus fed and sustained, 
each tree not only increases annually in size, but pro- 
duces and deposits a crop of fruitand leaves. ‘The 
fruit becomes the food of animals, or is carried into 
a spot where it can produce a plant; the leaves fall 
around the tree, where they become gradually de- 
composed, and in the lapse of ages make a vast ad- 
dition to the depth of the vegetable world; and 
whilst the decompositions of vegetables make a gra- 
dual addition to the depth of the cultivatable soil, 
another cause, equally constant in operation, contin- 
ues to increase its fertility, the produce of the min- 
utest plant serves to subsist myriads of insects; aller 
a brief existence, these perish and decay; the de- 
composed particles greatly fertilize the vegetable 
matter with which they happen to mingle. The pe- 
riod: at length arrives when the timber, having 
reached its highest measure of growth and perfec- 
tion, may be cut down, in order that the husband- 
man may enter upon the inheritance prepared for 
him by the hand of the all-wise-and all-benevolent 
Author of his existence. Such is the system which 
they that have eyes to see may see. Plants which 
appear worthless in themselves—those lichens, mos- 
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ses, heaths, ferns, furze, briars and brooms, in 
which economists, forsooth, perceive only the sym- 
bols of eternal barrenness—are so many instru- 
ments employed by Perfect Wisdom in fertilizing 
new districts for the occupation of future genera- 
ations of mankind. {Quarterly Review. 





BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
We have received from an obliging correspon- 


- dent, the following view of this great market, from 


the 29th September, to the Ist of December. 
SOLD AT BRIGHTON, 








1828. Cattle Sheep Swine. 
September 29, 1750 4000 1000 
October 6, 1874 4257 1227 

ss 13, 1660 2062 200 

“ 20, 1500 4000 400 

“ 27, 2300 5172 100 
November 3, $054 4400 2000 

“6 10, $008 4500 600 

«s 1 $500 4000 700 

“s 24, 2200 $000 1000 
December 1, 1200 4000 900 

21,546 $9,391 8127 
AGGREGATES. 


21,546 Cattle, average value $25 each, $538,950 








$9,391 Sheep, «s “6 $1,50 do. 59,086 
8,127 Swine, as “ $4,00 do. $2,508 
69,064 Total 630,544 


rs 





Our correspondent adds,—*The cattle have been 
unusually large and good, exceeding that of any for- 
mer season.” [Boston Cent. 





POTATOES. 
Mode of growing early Potatoes in the North of Lan- 
c u 


re. 

Put the potatoes in a room, or other convenient 
warm place; about the 2d of February, cover them 
with a woollen cloth for about four weeks, then take 
it off, and by so doing you will make the sprouts 
much stronger. ‘Towards the latter end of March 
set them, covering the sprouts about two inches 
deep. If the sprouts be abuut two inches long 
when set, the potatoes will be ready in seven or 
eight weeks afterwards, A gentleman who had a 
green-house, adopted the following plan: He placed 
the potatoes in the greep-house in turf mould or 
peat earth, in the beginning of February, and kept 
them well moistened with water; he planted them in 


he open air about the end of March, on a warm 


border, leaving about half an inch of the points of 
the sprouts above the ground, and protected them 
during nights by coverings of mats. By this plan 
he was able to have new potatoes about the begin- 
ning of May. It is considered a very material 
thing to get the potatoes well sprouted before they 
are planted. 





FEEDING CATTLE. 


An English writer observes, that two great points 
in feeding -¢attle are regularity and a particular care 
of the weaker individuals. On this last account 
there ought to be plenty ‘of trough or rack room, 
that too many may not feed together; in which 
very common ease the weaker are not only tram- 
pled down by the stronger, but they are worried, 
and become cowed and spiritless,; than which there 
cannot be a more unfavourable state for thrift; be- 
sides, these are ever compelled to shift with the 
worst-of the fodder. This domineering spirit is so 
remarkably prevalent among horned cattle, that the 
writer has a hundred times observed the master 
beasts running from crib to crib, and absolutely 





neglecting their own provender for, the sake. o 
driving the inferior from theirs. This is, much 
oftener than suspected, the chief reason of that 
difference in a lot of beasts, after a winter’s keep. 
It is likewise, he says, a very common and very 
shameful aight,in a dairy of cows, to see several 
of them gored and wounded in a dozen places, 
merely from the inattention of the owner, and the 
neglect of clipping the horns of those that butt.— 
The weaker animals should be kept apart; and in 
erib feeding in the yard, it is a good method to tie 
up the master beasts at their meals. 

Dr. Deane says, “there should be more yards than 
one to a barn, where divers sorts of cattle are kept. 
The sheep should. have a yard by themselves at 
least; and the young stock another, that they may 
ba wholly confined to such fodder as the farmer can 
afford them.” 


————————— 
HORTICULTURE. 





KITCHEN GARDEN—FEBRUARY. 


A great deal of attentiun is due to the kitchen 
garden this month, it being the commencement of 
the early efforts of vegetation. Preparation must 
be made of all vacant ground, by dunging, dig- 
ging, and trenching it; and making it in proper or- 
der, ready for sowing and planting with early and 
main crops; not only for the succeeding months, 
but the general supply of the year. Dung and ma- 
nure those parts of the ground most wanting, and 
for particular crops; such as cabbages, cauliflow- 
ers, onions, leeks, artichokes, asparagus, and other 
principal articles. 

Sow early crops on south borders, and some main 
crops in the open quarters, such as radishes, peas, 
beans, spinach lettuce, onions, leeks, cabbages, 
carrots, parsnips, beets, coleworts, savoys, brocoli, 
small sallading, parsley, chervil, borage, fennel, 
dill, marigolds, burnet, clary, angelica, corn-sallad, 
cresses, mustard, rape, &c. 

Sow full crops of pe at the beginning and to- 
wards the latter end of the month, of the best 
bearers, and such as are most esteemed. Also 
beans of different sorts, in rows, a yard distant 
from each other. Sow cauliflower seeds in a hot- 
bed, or in a warm border, or under a frame, to 
plant out in April or May, to succeed the winter 
plants: 

If the weather is mild, begin sowing the first 
main crop of carrots in an open situation, in light 
rich ground, trenched two spades deep, scatter the 
seed moderately thin, and rake it in regularly. 
Sow also parsnips, onions, leeks, beet, and pare 

Transplant some of the strongest cabbage-plants 
into an open quarter of good ground, in rows, one, 
two, and three feet distant, to cut young, and at 
half and full growth. Plant cabbage plants of the 
sugar loaf and early kinds, in rows a foot distant. 
Also Jerusalem artichokes in open ground, by cut- 
tings of the roots,in rows two feet and a half 
asunder. 

Some parsley for a main crop, both of the plain 
and curled leaved sorts, either in a single drill, 
along the edge of borders or quarters, or in contin- 
ued drills eight or nine inches asunder. Sow fen- 
nel either in drills a foot distance, or on the sur- 
face, and rake it in even, both for transplanting, 
and to remain where sowed. 

In order to produce sprouts, plant stalks of cab- 
bage, savoys, purple brocoli, and others of the cab- 
bage tribe. 

Give air to plants in hot-beds, as also to those 
under frames and glasses, by either tilting the 

lasses two or three inches, or on mid dey days, 
Seaman them up or down half way, or occasionally 
remove them entirely; but put them on again to- 
wards night. 







_ “SEED. 
Sir, . West Chester, Pa., Jan, 19, 1829. 

In compliance with your request, and as in dut 
bound, I now report to you. the result of my trials 
of the seeds you favoured mie with the past season. 
Having been in a good degree anticipated by the 
communication of your correspondent at Columbia, 
in this state, (published in the American Farmer of 
the 24th October last,) I shali be as brief as possi- 
ble. The Spanish Beans and Prussian Peas did 
well, and proved to be of good quality; though [ 
am not aware that they are superior to the varieties 
in common use with us. The /Vankin Colton seeds 
were planted on the 24th of April. Several of them 
vegetated, and before frost 1 had a.nurmber of good 

ls, or capsules, sufficiently matured. So large a 
portion of them, however, were caught in a green 
state by the frost, that 1 doubt whether the plant 
can be cultivated to advantage in this region, It 
would at least require a considerable. time before it 
would be sufficiently acclimated to become profita- 
ble. My trials of the Quinar seeds, from Peru, 
were equally ansuccessful as those of your Colum- 
bian correspondent above mentioned. | regretted 
this the more, as I was anxious to ascertain the bo- 
tanical characters of the plant. Should you obtain 
a further supply from any source, I should-be glad 
to repeat the.attempt to cultivate it. Not one of 
the seeds vegetated, although several of my friends, 
as well as myself, tried them in various ways. 

The Alfalfa seeds, from Valparaiso, which Com. 
Jones seemed to think might the Trifolium al- 
pestre, or narrow-leaved trefoil, is nothing more 
than the common lucerne, or Medicago saliva. It 
succeeded very well, but is not likely to supplant 
the red clover, among our farmers. One objection 
to the culture of it is, that it rarely perfects its 
seeds in this region. As to its value in seiling, sug-. 
gested by you, however advantageous that practice 
may be in certain cases, I incline to think it will 
rarely be adopted to any extent by the farmers 
here. ‘They ier to have their cattle in the fields, 
where they ean-select the herbage for themselves, 
in all its alluring freshness. The saving of labour 
is also a material object on our farms, where there 
is so much to be doné, and frequently none but the 
farmer and his sons to do it. 

Very respectfully, your most obed’t, 
J. S. Sinner, Esq, 





THE ROSE. : 

A monograph of the Rose tribe has just. appear- 
ed in Paris. Its disposition follows the method of 
our celebrated botanist Lindley, and indicates not 
only the habitation of the different species, but the 
periods at which they were respectively introduced 
into French and English gardens.. The author, M. 
Desportes, reduces to eleven genera the seventy-nine 
species of Rose that have been hitherto ized, 
throwing into an appendix eleven doubtful ones with 
their several varieties. There are 2538 varieties 
acknowledged to exist, of which 18 belong to the 
Moss Rose, 20 to the Dog Rose, and 1815 to the 
Province: so that its varieties alone are sufficient to 
stock the largest garden. 


Means or Destroyine Wirt Worms, 


In an article in the third number of the Quarter! 
Journal of Agriculture, on saltpetre as manure, it 
is stated that “H. Crabb, Esq. of Temple Dinsley, 
has sown it with advantage,as late as ‘May. On 
one occasion, it had a remarkable effect in killin 
vee porn Press otley, was lookin Bc de 
within a few days after top dressing tre, 
a shower came, and tha wie aed? Tne 
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RURAL BCONoMY. 


ON KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. Sinner, January 2d, 1829. 

Seated by a snug country fire, surrounded by all 
my children, except two, who are on their studies 
from home; my wife with her usual industry wind- 
ing yarn of superior colours, to make a carpet to 
exhibit atour next cattle show; one daughter ma- 
king me shirts, another alternately spinning on a 
patent yankee wheel, and teaching my two young- 
est daughters music, (being detained from school 
by the snow, which is fast falling,) and no compa- 
ny, your valuable paper, of December 26, was pick- 
ed up. After amusing myself with sweet potatoes, 
kitchen gardens, grapes, fruit trees, matrimonial 
rule, hounds, and horse racing, | found you ‘on 
board the magnificent steam boat Independence,” 
contemplating, (as you usually do) on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of farmers—I must stop, 
my attention is this moment called to the window, 
through which L see a sleigh gliding through the 
deep snow, with some of my young neighbours, 
and you know we Marylanders are fond of com- 
any. 
. , 6.—We have had some fine sleighing, 
which is unusual, (and again without company) | 
have taken my elbow chair, not for the purpose of 
securing the premium Offered, as I have a regular 
file of your valuable Farmer from its commence- 
ment, also a copy of the Memoirs of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society, but to correct your 
ideas relative to the neglect of farmers. I know 
several in my neighbourhood who keep regular oc- 
eurrences of the year; and have the pleasure to 
state that I am one who do it. I can for nearly 
thirty years past, tell on what day of the year, 
month, or week, we had a snow, or hard wind, or 
rain; whether cold, or warm, wet or dry; what my 
negroes were engaged in, whether ploughing, hoe- 
ing, seeding, cutting or mowing; the number of 
loads of manure out each year, what kind, where 
deposited, the quantity of wheat seeded, sent to 
market, or made use of in the family, and the price; 
the quantity of corn and rye made, the number of 
hogs killed, their weights, how much used in the 
family, quantity sold, and to whom; of my mutton 
raised and killed, (here permit me to remark I sold 
one to.a friend, who sent it to your city a short 
time since, weighing 104 Ibs. clear of the head and 
feet, out of which f obtained 13% lbs. of rendered 
gui tallow, fed on grass alone.) I have never ob- 
served the quantity of poultry raised or sold, or 
how much butter is made, or milk produced, but 
perhaps my good wife could do that ‘by a reference 
to her book. I accidentally heard her say a few 
days past, she had raised 150 geese, and much to 
my mortification a short time past, 1 counted 65 
turkeys preying on my wheat field. As to my ac- 
count T ieee a day book and ledger, also a cash 
book, by which I can tell every dollar I have re- 
ceived, from whom, and for what, all that has been 
paid, for what, and to whom. Now, sir, notwith- 
standing all this precaution, and frequently cover- 
ing from one hundred to one hundred and fifty acres 
of land annually with good manure, and have good 
fencing, (the want of which is a curse to farmers,) 
I cannot keep clear of those pests called creditors. 
I have thus far been so fortunate as not to have the 
lawyers and sheriffs dipping their fingers in my 
pockets, but if I happen to go from home to hear 
the news of the day, or hear the merits or demer- 
its of Adams and Jackson discussed, some one is 
apt to give mea look as if I owed him, and your 
honour sometimes tips a notice in the — tel. 
ling us of the safety of transmitting @ve dollar 
note by mail. If you can advise us poor farmers 
how to keep clear of such breakers and quicksands, 





provided we do it, you will be thanked by thou- 
sands yet unborn. 
An Eastern Suore Farmer. 


[We are glad to find by the communication of 
our friend, that there are some who keep registers 
and accounts of their farming transactions—but it 
would have been more satisfactory to have had some 
details as to the manner and form of entering—these 
should be as simple as possible. [t would be curious 
to see a particular account raised against these 
self same geese and turkies—the wheat destroyed, 
the corn consumed, the time taken up in their 
rearing, as a set off against their value or sales in 
the market—allowing to their credit the many that 
are given away to city friends; and as it happens to 
be within our knowledge that they are too fat to 
have lived on grass alone, we suspect they make 
heavy drafts on the granary and the corn loft, be- 
fore and after harvest. 
sums of money they sell for, serves so much better 
than common money, to pay for caps, and bonnets, 
and shawls, and silk dresses, &c. Much, however, 
as farmers grumble about the turkies in the stack 
yard, and the geese in the wheat field, nothing stops 
their grumbling sooner, nor puts them in better hu- 
mour, than when, coming in from the labours of the 
day, a cheerful wife and daughters smiling with affec- 
tion, invite him to the dinner table, where with 
other good cheer, a fine fat fowl is presented to his 
view. } 





(From the New York Farmer.) 
MANUFACTURING AND PRESERVING 


BUTTER. 

Butte: constitutes so essential a part of our diet, 
that every hint which tends to improve its quality, 
is worthy of observation. I shall therefore make no 
apology for the few remarks which I am about to of- 
fer to the manufacturer and the consumer. 

The quality of butter depends, essentially, upon 
pasture; but, particularly, upon the process of ma- 
nufacturing and method of preserving. 

Dry and hilly grounds give the best dairies. Al- 
though moist and alluvial pastures afford the great- 
est volume of herbage, the dryer grounds yield the 
finer varieties of grasses, and their nutricious qual- 
ilies are more concentrated. Hence the reputation 
of Goshen butter, and of the dairies of Otsego, Del- 
aware, &c. in this state, and of Berkshire, in Massa- 
chusetts. 

I do not intend to plague your readers by a labor- 
ed discussion, whether it is best to churn the milk, 
sweet or sour, or the cream alone; nor whether a 
dog churn, a sheep churn, (for I have seen a churn 
propelled by sheep) or a hand churn, is best. All I 
insist upon is, that the process shall be carried on by 
a regular motion, in a proper temperature, and that 
the milk or cream shall not be suffered to become 
too rancid or bitter. A thrifty housewife, who man- 
ages half a dozen cows, will never suffer the latter 
to happen. I will therefore suppose the process of 
manufacture to commence, when, to use the dairy 
phrase, the butter has come, as on the subsequent 
management depends materially the quality of the 
butter. 

The rules I recommend are—thoroughly to sepa- 
rate the butter from the butter-milk, without the aid 
of water, or any other agent than the dairy-maid’s 
arm and butter ladle—to have a proper quantity of 
pure fine salt incorporated and dissolved in the mass; 
to pack in stone ware jars or tight firkins, and to 
eover with a pure brine, sufficient wholly to exclude 
the air from contact with the butter, until it is wan- 
ted for use. 

The practice I recommend; from long experience, 
is as follows: When the butter comes from the churn 
put it into a clean wooden bowl, and with a wooden 

utter ladle, proceed to work it, by breaking it 





down at the sides and turning off the whey which is 


But then the snug little | & 


separated in the process, at the same time strew on 
the salt by degrees, so that it becomes intimately 
incorporated. Continue working it thus until the 
butter milk is apparently all worked out. Put it 
then by in a cold cellar till next morning, by which 
time the salt is dissolved, when the ladle is to be 
ain applied, and continued as long as any butter- 
milk can be separated. ‘The butter is then fit for 
use or laying down. For preserving, stone ware 
jars are preferable, as they impart no taste to the 
utter, and exclude the air. Pack down the butter 
without any salt between the layers, and cover with 
two inches of strong brine, previously boiled, skim- 
med and suffered rt bese cold. If a skum should 
afterwards appear on the brine, which will some- 
times happen in damp cellars, renew the pickle, 
The impurities which rise to the surface boiling, or 
are found in the residium at the bottom, are far 
reater than any one would suppose, who is not in 
the habit of pe | his brine for meats, butter, &c. 
Butter thus manufactured and cured, will keep a 
twelvemonth or more, perfectly sweet; and the rich 
delicacy of flavor imparted to that made in May and 
June, by the young herbage, will be in a great mea- 
sure preserved. It is compact, without being too 
adhesive; cuts with a smooth surface, and shows 
neither lumps of salt, butter-milk or crumbles, 
So long as the buyer will pay as much for salt and 
butter-milk as for butter, he must expect to be im- 
posed upon by the seller. A notable dairy woman, 


| observing the butter I have described, thought there 


was both labor and money lost in thus preparing it; 
for, says she, in such a roll of butter you lose two 
pounds of butter-milk which I sell; and she evident- 
ly prided herself for her sagacity in thus turning the 
penny. Competent inspectors in our cities, with 
authority to brand the true quality, as first, second, 
third, fourth, &c.- would prevent impositions, im- 
prove the quality of our butter, and soon raise its 
character at home and abroad. 
OLD DUTCHESS. 





Mernopor Preventine Mitx From Turnine Sour. 

Put a spoonful of wild horse radish into a dish of 
milk; the milk may then be preserved sweet, either 
in the open air or in a cellar, for several days, 
whilst such as have not been so guarded will be- 
come sour, 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








RAILWAYS. 


The advantages attending railways have never 
been more clearly shewn than by that which has 
been established at Darlington. All persons who 
have ever seen these admirable roads have been for- 
cibly struck with their utility, and have been warm- 
ly interested in their success. We have received a 
letter, from which we give the following extract, par- 
tially with a view of corroborating the view which 
we have taken, and partially because we hope the 
perusal of it may prevent Juries giving excessive 
damages, in cases where they are called upon to as- 
sess the amount of recompense to be awarded to 
landed proprietors, through whose estates the rail- 
ways may pass. . 

Extract of a Letter from Darlington, dated 
March 11, 1828. 

“I am astonished to hear of the sums awarded by 
jury, on your railway (the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter;) surely the gentlemen who compose your juries 
are unfriendly to one of the greatest improvements 
the kingdom has yet left for the exercise of its cap- 
ital and talent; if it were known to your jurymen 
what is the extent of the benefit of railways, if their 
love of impartial justice and perfect fairness between 
man and man could not en | them, they surely never 





would frustrate national welfare as much as might lay 
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in their power, by aiding all the difficulties which sel- 
fish or malevolent characters might throw in your 
way; for besides a reduction in the rate of transit on 
rail roads; beyond all anticipation; our turnpikes are 
now so relieved from heavy carriage, that several of 
them are become reduced nearly one-half in the 
charge of their tolls, that whoever stirs a stage from 
home, partakes of the universal benefit. 

In a conversation the other day it was observed by 
the intelligent Lord D****, [ wish I had a rail-way 
through the centre of every estate I have in the 
kingdom—there is one comes through my estate 
near F***, the quietness with which the wagons go, 
and keeping steadily in one line, makes no noise or 
confusion, and the highways are in such excellent 
condition, by being freed of carrying and interrup- 
tion; travelling on them is most pleasant and agree- 
able.” 





The following summary view of the superior ad- 
vantages which Railways possess, when compared 
with Canals, is extracted from an able paper, origi- 
nally ep oer in the Boston Patriot, by a writer 
with the signature “Middlesex.” 

The Railway requires but one third the quantity 
of land that is required for a Canal, exclusive of 
ponds, reservoirs, and feeders. 

The Railway requires one man and four horses to 
transport fifty tons four miles per hour. 

The Canal requires two men, one boy and two 
horses to transport thirty tons two miles per hour. 

The Railway may be attended and kept in repair 
for one tenth that of a Canal. 

Railways give the greatest possible facility to 
travellers, Canals retard them. 

Railways may be easily passed in all places re- 
quired, Canals only by bridges. 

Railways interfere with no water privileges, Ca- 
nals destroy many. 

Railways are subject to no interruptions, except 
by snow which is easily removed. 

Canals are subject to be interrupted by droughts, 
flood, frosts, leakages and looks, 

Railways carry their freight to the doors of the 
warehouses, Canals deliver their freight upon the 
wharf. 

A Railway can be constructed for half the cost of 
a Canal per mile. 

A Railway may be used twelve months in a year, 
a Canal but seven months. 

The toll of passengers will pay the interest on the 
cost of a Railway. 

The toll of passengers on a Canal is very trifling. 
Half the common rates of tolls on a Canal will be 
sufficient to pay the whole expense of transportation 
on a Railway, including the toll. 

Mountainous countries are easily surmounted by 
Railways, Canals can never get over them. 

Rivers and streams are much more easily passed 
by Railways than they can be by Canals. 

Railways will be the pride of New England; they 
will unite its inhabitants in one common centre, con- 
nect them in one common interest, and raise them 
to eminence and glory by one common operation. 

[N. E. Farmer. 





‘LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE MOTHER. 


*** The deep-toned clock strikes steadily its 
midnight warning to the yet sleepless portion.of man- 
kind. The wakeful gambler chides his rapid move- 
ments, not, that the fleeting hours pass swiftly as 
the future witnesses of mis-spent time. The guilty 
conscience goaded by busy memory, starts at the 
solemn sound, that of time gone by, and time to 
come, When all the hidden actions of mankind shall 
be revealed.—The lonely bookman, wrapt in studi- 








ous contemplation, heeds not: its striking, whilst 


Merely care and solitary grief listen. with varied 
feelings to the tolling of the midnight clock.—The 
anxious mother watching with tearful eyes the sick- 
ly couch of infant loveliness,—shrinks at these hol- 
low sounds which mark, in fancy’s fears, the living 
for the house of death. 

I saw her large blue eyes swell with maternal ten- 
derness, as she gazed in all the plenitude of a mo- 
ther’s love, upon the painful countenance of her 
silently imploring child. I saw her bursting bosom 
heave with agonizing fear, as she gently pressed its 
little outstretched hand between her own and bathed 
it with her tears, I saw her unwearied care antici- 
pate her infant’s wants untold by words, but elo- 
quently told by an infantile look, and intuitively 
comprehended by a Mother’s love; and when her lit- 
tle sufferer slumbered, I saw a Mother's care com- 
mand a Mother’s grief, and, half respiring, check 
the rising sobbings of her soul, lest a full sigh should 
wake her sleeping babe. It was then that busy 
memory gare to her present pain a heightened an- 
guish, and shrouded in gloomy bodements the en- 
dearing pratlings of her child, its smiles of timid 
triumph, as once its tottering feet bore it from chair 
to chair, its suppliant hands seeking maternal safety, 
when, like a feeble bird, the young essayist panted 
to calm its causeless fears upon a mother’s bosom; 
that sacred fountain for its comfort and support. 
These, and a thousand other fond endearments, 
rushed on her mind, and like a transient light in 
some dark solitude, made misery more poignant. 
The remembrance of hours, spent in the society of 
her child, gradually developing its bodily and men- 
tal powers, imparted a saddened pleasure to its ma- 
ternal nurse; when, suddenly, a feeble groan dissol- 
ved her vision, for the vital taper of her child was 
sinking in itssocket. Her stifled sighs now burst in 
convulsive sobbings from her bosom, whilst with un- 
utterable anguish her laboring soul gave the pure 
spirit of her child to God.—Hers was a grief, which 
mothers only feel—an affliction, which subdued her 
patient nature more than the agonizing throes, which 
gave a mortal existence to her infant.—I sincerely 
participated in her afflictions, and was silent in this 
scene of woe, as I was unwilling to interrupt the sa- 
cred tribute of her grief, or unclasp that firm em- 
brace, which pressed a lifeless infant to a Mother’s 
bosom, for soon it would be cradled in its coffin, and 
hushed in the lonely mansion of the grave, over 
which the winds of winter would how! its lullaby. I 
thought as I witnessed her conflicting feeling, how 
kindly Providence had implanted in a mother’s bo- 
som, that persevering love, which enabled her to 
bear with unrepining fortitude, the varied cares con- 
nected with our childhood,—and, that those men 
are monstrous, who repay with cold indifference the 
affectionate solicitude, that guarded their years of 
helpless infancy: I felt a glow within my bosom, a 
filial offering to the memory of my Mother, with a 
repentant sigh, lest my thoughtless boyhood may 
have given her pain unconscious of the sacred debt 
of gratitude, due to the feelings of a Parent. 

: [M. B. Courier. 








PETER PINDAR. 
FOR THE SCHOOL BOY LEARNING LaTIN. 


When this eccentric genius was at Truro School, 
he had given to him, by Dr. Polwhele, well known 
by his various publications, the following beautiful 
Latin Epigram upon Sleep, to translate into Eng- 
lish, as an evening exercise: 

“‘Somne levis quanquam certissima mortis imago 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori; 
Alma quies, optata veni; nam, sic sine vita : 
Vivere, quam suave est; sic, siné morte, mori.” 
Ina few minutes the boy produced the following version: 
“Come gentle sleep, attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And, tho’ Death’s image, to my couch repair: 
How sweet, tho’ lifeless, yet with life. to lie, 





GRAND TROTTING MATCH. 
A trotting match, which excited considerable in- 
terest, took place on ‘Thursday on the Bridgeton 
road, between a roan horse, the property of a well 


known sporting character, residing in the Kent-road, 
and a brown horse, said to be an American, four- 
teen hands high, the property of a gentleman resi- 
ding at tford. e distance to be performed 
was fifty miles, and the amount of the stakes 50/1, a 
side. ‘The match was made suddenly, at the Green 
Man, in the Kent-road, a short time.back, and it 
was agreed that the roan horse should be driven by 
a Mr. B., in the same match cart in which the 28 
miles wére recently performed in two hours, over 
Sunbury Common; while the Deptford gentleman 
should drive his horse in a light ig then standing 
at the door, and nearly double the weight of the 
matcb-cart. At first, such was the confidence in the 
roan horse, that sixty to forty was freely offered in 
his behalf; but a whisper pring gone forth that the 
brown horse was an “‘out-and-outer,” betting fell 
off, and little or nothing was done, the backers of 
the roan horse apprehending that they had “caught 
a tartar,” and the owner of the brown horse feeling 
no inclination to “take the lead” in laying odds, 
however anxious he might be “‘to take the lead” in 
the match. On Wednesday evening both horses 
were on the road, it having been agreed that the 
start should take place from the eleventh mile-stone 
beyond Croydon, to the thirty-sixth mile-stone on 
the Hixted-road, towards Brighton, and back, ma- 
king the fifty miles. ‘The roan horse was lodged for 
the night.at Mr. Pearce’s, at Smitham-bottom; while 
the brown horse was placed in the neighbourhood of 
the Derby Arms, at Croydon, where his owner took 
up his quarters. Eight o’clock a. ». was appointed 
for the start, and at that time both horses, in their 
respective machines, appeared at the ge spot, 
attended by their respective umpires; -Mr. Morton, 
jun., of the Derby Arms, who had horses placed on 
the road, acting for the owner of the brown horse, 
and a gentleman, whose name we could not ascer- 
tain, acting for the roan horse. On comparing the 
horses as well as the machines, and we might add the 
drivers (we mean no disrespect to the owner of the 
brown horse), every thing seemed in favour of the 
roan, which was full of life and activity, and in fine 
condition. The driver, Mr. B., was clad in a short 
jacket for the occasion, and the machine and har- 
ness were of the lightest description, weighing al- 
together little more than one hundred weight. The 
brown hors€, on the contrary, had a sluggish ap- 
pearance; and his owner, by whom he was driven, 
came to the ground with his groom beside him,in . 
his machine, which was little, of any thing, short of 
two hundred weight, dressed in ordinary attire, ra- 
ther as if he were going on a agreed a jour- 
ney than if a trial of speed were: in. contemplation. 
By some persuasion he divested himself of his great 
coat and cloak, and at eight minutes after eight 
o’clock the word “start” was given—the roan horse 
taking the lead at a spanking pace, and thé brown 
horse close in his wake, evidently waiting upon him. 
At this time a mizzling rain had commenced, which 


4 increased throughout the day, and continued to fall 


without intermission till long after the match was 
concluded, Independent of the umpires, several 
horsemen accompanied the charioteers; and in view- 
ing the latter, it was impossible not to give the palm, 
in point of appearance to the general “set out” of 





And without dying, oh how sweet to die!” 


the roan horse. On close investigation, however, 
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the good judges could not withhold their approba- 
tion of the style in which the brown horse did his 
work; and although there was something eccentric 
* in the manner of his driver, still it was manifest he 
was alive to the arduous task he had to perform. 
He patiently followed the roan, but it was clear with 
difficulty held in his prad, which pulled with almost 
irresistible force, although withheld by a double 
power on his reins from a spring loop fixed to the 
shafts. It had been resolved to try the pluck of the 
brown horse at starting, and therefore the pace 
wassevere. Notwithstanding the state of the roads, 
which were sandy and hilly, and rendered more 
than usually heavy by the falling rain, the first eight 
miles were done in $9 minutes—and in 61 minutes 
twelve miles and a half were completed. At this 
rate both horses continued to the 86th mile-stone, 
completing their 25 miles in one hour and fifty-four 
minutes. The roan horse first made the turn, and 
appeared rather fagged from the pace at which he 
had been driven; his driver, however, was fresh, al- 
though drenched to the skin with the rain. The 
brown horse was also fresh, and pulled with unaba- 
ted force, evidently exhausting his driver, by the 
effort which was necessary to keep himin. ‘They 
now both slackened pace, and appeared desirous of 
ulling up. The driver of the brown horse seeing 
fis opponent lessen his pace, pushed forward and 
took the lead about Hand-cross (334 miles from 
London), after which he pulled up, his example be- 
ing followed by the roan horse, which was stopped 
likewise, and had some gruel. The brown horse 
took a little water, and was sponged effectually by 
Mr. Moreton, while his driver was refreshed by a 
glass of brandy and water, which, from the contin- 
ued rain, added to the press on his reins, became 
absolutely necessary. About five minutes were 
occupied in this manner, when the brown horse 
was again started at a rapid pace, and was immedi- 
ately followed by the roan. ‘The brown horse hav- 
ing got the lead, however, kept it at a steady rate, 
and would not let the roan pass. Indeed, we should 
say, the brown horse was urged to unnecessary 
speed, from a false alarm which was occasionally 
iven to the driver that his opponent was close be- 
Find: when, in fact, he was not within some distance 
of his wheels. 

On coming up Red bill, the roan was dead beat, 
and the brown horse pursued his course, evidently 
fatigued, to the end of his journey, at about the rate 
of seven miles an hour—finally performing the 
whole fifty miles without drawing bit, ig the unpre- 
cedented time of four hours and some seconds less 
than twenty-one minutes, amidst the cheers of his 
friends. His owner was a good deal exhausted from 
fatigue in curbing his horse, as well as from the se- 
verity of the weather, but he was still in good spir- 
its; and, at the suggestion of his friends, to avoid 
wrangle, turned his horse round, and went back to 
the eleventh mile-stone, after having passed it sev- 
eral yards. The horse had manifestly done enough; 
but still he went with firmness, and was subsequent- 
ly walked to the Derby Arms, a distance of nearly 
two miles, where he was bled, had some warm gru- 
el, and in a short time, like Richard, was “himself 
again,” eating his hay with a good appetite. His 
owner was driven home in a gig, and having chang- 
ed his dress, being drenched to the skin, appeared 
highly elated by his success. ‘The roan horse was 
so completely knocked up, that for the latter part of 
the journey he could not be got out of a walk, and 
was pulled up at Smitham Bottom, two miles from 
the winning goal, where he was also bled, and every 
attention paid to his condition. Mr. B, his driver, 
was “hard up,” but with proper restorative was 
soon “all right” it was considered by the best 
judges, of whom there were many on the road, that 

ad the brown horse been in a lighter machine, and 
in proper condition, for he had had no training, he 
would, on a more favourable road, have performed 


the distance in four hours—thus far eclipsing any 
attempt of a similar nature. Great praise is due to 
the skill and attention of Mr. Moreton, jun. on the 
road, who, with proper changes, rode the whole 
distance, and never neglected either horse or dri- 
ver. Had the qualities of the brown horse been 
kept more secret, or had he fallen into the hands of 
the “‘knowing-ones,” he would have proved a mine 
of wealth. ‘The hands of his driver were dreadful- 
fully blistered from his efforts, in spite of the double 
purchase, to hold him in, at the commencement of 
the journey. ‘The roan horse broke once, soon after 
the turn of the twenty-five miles, and was backed to 
the spot where the break commenced. ‘There was 
no dispute throughout, and the losing party submit- 
ted without grumbling—upon the whole congratu- 
lating themselves it was no worse. Part of the road, 
our readers are aware, especially up Red hill, was 
very heavy and sandy, and it was here the roan 
horse suddenly fell off to a walk, although in com- 
ing down the hill he came away at thirteen miles an 
hour. 


Granp Trotrrinec. Marcu.—The final deposit 
for the match against time, to trot forty miles, in 
three hours, is to be made good on Tuesday next, 
at Mr. Pledger’s, Moorgate, after a sporting “tuck- 
out.” All the amateurs of ‘‘fast going” in the Me- 
tropolis are expected to be present, and long odds 
are expected to be laid against the performance. 


A grand trotting match was made for three hun- 
dred pounds aside, horse against horse, to come off, 
at Newmarket, in the course of the week. The 
distance twelve miles. One of the horses has been 
training at Smitham-bottom. 

It is said, that the great match to York, for 2,000 
guineas, is undertaken by Mr. Ridsdale, who will 
ride himself, It is also said, that he will have about 
forty horses. ‘The match comes off in April. 
EL A NR ae ATR | 
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THE SILK TRADE OF ENGLAND. 


Considerable negotiations have been carrying on 
of late between the silk manufacturers, (particular- 
ly those of the metropolis,) and the Board of ‘Trade, 
at Whitehall, upon the depressed state of their man- 
ufacture, owing, as they say, to the new measures 
of Mr. Huskisson. The subject is, we know, a 
complicated one; and we prefer giving tu our read- 
ers the means of forming their own judgment, upon 
a perusal of facts, than of leading them to any par- 
ticular conclusions from, mere speculative or theo- 
retical arguments. ‘The value of manufactured 
silk exported in the year 1823, the year before the 
change of system, was 181,0001.; it fell progressive- 
ly—in 1824, to 159,000/; in 1825, to 150,0001; in 
1826 (after the panic,) 106,000L; in 1827, it rose to 
161,0001., just 20,000/. short of the year 1523. The 
increase in the importation of raw siik, entered for 
home eonsumption, during the years above referred 


to, was as follows, taken in pounds, and in round 
numbers: 
1823 (before the change) - 12,432,000 
1824. (year of the change) - 3,993.000 
1825 (year of cotton bubble) - 3,589,000 
1826 (year of universal re-action) 2,244,000 
1827 (year of recovery) - 4,209,000 


Now, compare the quantity entered last year for 
home consumption, with that of the year before the 
new law took place, and see what is the difference 
in pounds avoirdupois, and next in pounds sterling: 
The increase in pounds of raw silk is above 1,770,000. 
Taking each pound of raw silk at 16s., will give us, 
for the increased value of the raw material only, 
imported for home consumption, above 1,400, 

_ [London paper. 











CARRIAGE WHEELS. 


Extract from the description of an improvement in 
four wheel Carriages, as patented Theodore 
Brooks and Daniel W. Eames, of Rutland, Jeffer- 


son County, New York, December 6th, 1828. . 


‘The improvement consists in suspending the body 
of the carriage below the axletree, and as near the 
ground as the state of the roads will admit of. The 
wheels, axletrees, and pole to be made in common 
form. ‘Then a frame work, composed of three sills, 
with slats or cross-bars of sufficient length and 
width to contain such load as the carriage is intend- 
ed for conveying, is to be bolted firm to the under 
side of the hind axletree; the middle sill which 
must be sufficiently large to sustain the whole load, 
extends forward of the forward cross sill far 
enough to admit the wheel to'turn to the centre of 
the body, and is attached to the forward axletree by 
the ring bolt being fastened thereto in the form of 
a snibill, and keyed or screwed on the upper side of 
the axletree—the lower side of this frame should 
be boarded or planked, so as to prevent injury 
when running aground. This frame supplies the 
place of reaches, and on which such box or body 
may be erected as convenience requires. For the 
convenience of loading stone or other heavy arti- 
cles, a pole of sufficient size is to be fastened with 
a snibill to each corner of the body or frame, and 
rising seven or eight feet, and fastened near to- 
gether at the top, where a pully block is to be 
hung, the fall rope, winding on a horizontal shaft 
hung 4 the two forward poles, and turned with 
a crank, 





METEOROLOGY. 


Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, Md. 

J. 8. Sxinner, Ese. January 3, 1829. 
Sir,—Enclosed are two tables of the mean tem- 

perature of water and air, taken at this place for 

December, 1828. In the observations on water, I 

have used the same series of wells and fountains 

(omitting two wells,) from which my former tables 

were constructed. 

Taste No. 1; 

Of the temperature of Springs and Wells in the vi- 
cinity of, and including Sanpy Sprina, &e. (See 
American Farmer, No. 40, vol- 10, p. 318.) 

Sandy Spring, on the farm of Edwd. Stabler, 520 


Spring on do. do. No.2, 53 
Do. do. do- No.3, 54 
Caleb Bentley’s spring, 544 
Wn. Henry Stabler’s well, 52 
James P. Stabler’s well, 51 
Roger Brooke’s well, 47 
Do, spring, No.1, | 504 
Do spring, No.2, 49 
Do. spring, No. 8, 53 
Hannah Brigg’s well, 49 
Mahlon Chandlee’s spring, No.1, 534 
Do. spring, No.2, 54 
Wn. Darby’s spring, 46 
Edward Porter’s spring, 524 
Basil Brooke’s well, 45 
Mean, 53.06 





Remarxs.—The temperature of the fountains 
and wells in the preceding table, was observed on 
January Ist and 3d. ‘I'he mean aerial temperature 
of the former day $7.66°, and of the latter 154° 
Fahrenheit. ‘The mean temperature of both days, 
and that of the 2d, all taken together, 27.22%. The 
result giving a depression in the mean aquatic tem- 

rature for the month of December, below that of 

ovember, of 1 and 2-3°, On the 2d, was a fall of 
snow five inches in depth. 
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Of Mean Temperature and prevalent Winds for the month of December, at Sandy Spring, §c.—See Ame- 


rican Farmer, as 


No. 2. 


in le No. 1. 











Days. ‘ Mean. Wind. Weather. 

1 38° N. W. Clear and fine. 

2 43 8. W. Cir. with white frost, morning. 

3 57 8. W. Cmls. tr. mild and fine. 

4 53 1-3 8. W. Cir. and N. W. wind at 9 o’clock a. m. 

5 $9 2-3 N. W. Cus. wind light; night hazy. 

6 56 1-6 8. W. Nimbus, with light snow all day. 

7 $4 2-3 8. E. Nimbus—emls.; snow commenced at 10; N. W. mid-day. 

8 $7 .- NW. Frost and thin ice, mg. fine with light cir. 

9 44 2-3 8. W. Cirro cmls. slight rain; night, heavy cmlus. 
10 46 7-8 Ss. W. Wind very light; mild and pleasant. 
11 51 2-3 8. W. To mid-day, then N. W. with showers. 
12 42 N, W. Cir. air very clear and pleasant. 
13 45 1-2 . & EB Cir. cmls. very fine day; showers in the night. 
14 50 3-4 N. W. Commenced at duy-break; cmls. with showers. 
15 $5 1-3 N. W. Cmls. mg.; day clear and nearly cloudless. 

16 40 8. W. Clear, and nearly cloudless; beautiful cir. night. 
17 43 1-8 w. Very light; cir. cmls. and N. W. wind 8° So. M. 
18 26 1-2 v. W. Cir. str. morning, day and night clear, and nearly cloudless. 
19 23 1-3 8. W. Cir. mg.; afternoon clear and fine, : 
20 28 1-3 Ss. W. Cmls. smoky and nearly calm. 
21 89 N. W, Cumuli. 
22 26 2-3 8. E, Cir. cmls.; nearly calm. 
23 29 2-3 w, Light cmls.; clear. 
24 36 5. W. Cir. through the day; night clear. 
25 $4 N. W. Nearly cloudless, and clear all day and night. 
26 $4 2-3 s. W. Wind light, clear, nearly cloudless and very fine. 
27 40 1-3 N. W. Clear, nearly cloudless and very fine. 
2s 44 1-3 calm. Light cmls. all day. 
Q9 45 1-3 Ss. W. Nearly calm, with white frost; smoky. 
30 41 N. W. High wind, but clear and nearly cloudless. 
$1 27 8. W. Cir. cmls. clear. Nimbus in night. 

Mean, 89 1-3 

WINDS PREVAILED. 
Course, . ° -_N NW. Ww. GW. Ss SE E. N.E. Calm. 
Days, - + -; 0 11 2 14 0 8 0 0 1 





Remarxs.—The month of December, 1828, was 
temperature. The.mean of the first ten days, 43°; 
$9 36-100°. Lowest on the 19th, 16°. Highest on 


with very brief exceptions, was pleasant in an uncommon degree for the season of the year. 


Phases of the Moon.—New on the 6th, 11 o’clock 
$8 min. ep. M. Full, 21st, 1 o’clock 27 min. morning. 


remarkable for the dryness and uniformity of its 
the second ten days, 383°; and the last eleven days, 
the 4th and 11th, 60°; range 44°. The whole month 


13 minutes, evening. First quarter, 13th, 4 o’clock 
Last-quarter, 29th, 5 o’clock 40 min..morning. © 
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Bartimore, Fripay, January 30, 1829. 








¢# Having also been complimented with a copy of 
Mr. Quincy’s address to the Board of Aldermen of 
the city of Boston, on leaving that office, we read 
it with particular interest and pleasure. We should 
have made acknowledgement of it in precisely the 
same spirit, but not in as good terms, as the follow- 
ing by the editor of the Commercial Advertiser. 
The address manifests a proud consciousness of 
having discharged his duties with a single eye to 
the public good; and without that mean anxiety for 
personal and transient popularity which too often 
degrades the character of legislative and executive 
proceedings, and sacrifices the permanent welfare 
of acity or a state, to gratify party and local views, 
or to elude the effect of factious resentments. 

The address contains many suggestions, facts 
and statements, that would be curious to the read- 
ers of papers in other cities, and useful to their 
corporate authorities; though not adapted to an 
agricultural journal. ~ 

To discharge the duties of chief magistrate of a 
populous commercial city, especially. where the 


requires the ——— of rare talents and energy. 
It is painful, however, to add, that the public fa- 
vour is not always most certainly secured by the 
exercise of these qualities. Men, as well as frogs, 
— sometimes prefer to have a log for a 

ing. 

As far, however, as depends upon high talents, and 
elevated sentiments, the citizens of Boston have in 
Mr. Otis a worthy successor to their late mayor, but 


erto been allowed to indulge, 


After all, says the perhaps impatient reader, what 
Why, wé an- 
swer, may not one be indulged some times in the x97 
gratification of an heartfelt but humble tribute to 
men who act their parts eminently well, and in ex- xh d By 
pressing his contempt for Cavs who we sensible of | Moved Were destroy 

no higher ambition than to flatter, for their own : a 
momentary aggrandisement, the meanest passions of | ®°¥ere fighting before the siege was raised. In one 


has all this todo with your journal? 


the meanest men! 
(From the New York Commercial Advertiser.) 











mayor possesses the powers that are necessary to 
an efficient administration and police, is a task of 
great importance and of great dignity, because it 





‘The hon. Josiah Quincy, late mayor of Boston 





considering the more congenial sphere for a man of 
learning and liberal sentiments, we cannot help con- 
gratulating Mr. Quincy on being translated from the 
head of a city government to the government of a 
most venerable literary institution, where we hope 
he will take measures to correct the excessive ex- 
travagance in which some of its students have hith- 








The choice has been officially announced to th 
Senate, who are to act upon it to-day. In makin, 
this selection, the corporation of Harvard ha 
been truly fortunate in conferring honour where 
it was due; and the University will derive re- 
flected honour from having at its head a gentle- 
man of. such high character and liberal attainments. 
Mr. Quincy has made a good exchange, from su- 
perintending the detail of city business, where par- 
ticular interests and political hostility constantly 
thwarted or embarrassed his efforts for the public 
good, to presiding over the discipline of academic 
halls, where learning and the arts polish the man- 
ners, and emulation is confined to excellence in lit- 
erary and scientific attainments. 

Mr. Quincy’s address to the board on leaving-the 
office of Mayor, of which we have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of a copy from himself, 
ranks among the ablest and: most classical docu- 
ments of the kind, considered with reference both ~ 
to style and matter, which the present age has pro- 
duced. His difficulties were numerous in conscien- 
tiously discharging his functions, as he anticipated 
when he first assumed them. But that he has so 
conscientiously discharged them, is a proud satis- 
faction of which neither enmity nor jealousy can 
deprive him, during the remainder of a life which 
we hope may be long preserved, for the sake of the 
University, and the general cause of science and 
learning. 





Feouia or Sweer Porarors. 

J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. 

_ You will greatly oblige your southern subscribers 
and correspondents, if you will insert in your use- 
ful paper a recipe for the process of obtaining the 
fecula of the sweet potato. A Sunscriper. 
The process of obtaining the fecula of sweet po- 
tatoes, is, we believe, as follows: Grate the clean 
roots, and wash the mass in water through a clean 
brass wire sieve; then let the liquorstand a short time 
to settle. The fecula will be deposited at the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and must be dried in pans by the 
fire or in the sun. The mode of making potato 
starch is all that seems necessary. ‘This fecula of 
sweet potatoes is the patent sago of Bowen, so long 
in use in the British army. 





Irems or Latest Foreien News, 
As ‘Connected with the Agricultural Interest. 
By the Packet ship John Jay, Capt. Holdridge 
London and Literpeal =5 hire Vien received, 
~ oo. 0 «Be yr a the latter to the 16th 
ecember, ‘hey furnish important intelligence 
from the seat of war. We take the following sum- 
mary of the news from the New York Evening Post. 
The price of American flour in Liverpool, on the 
15th December, was $9 53 a $10 22. The Earl of 
Liverpers died on the 10th December—the Rus- 
sians have met with a reverse of fortune, and on the 
8th of November were compelled to raise the siege 
of Silistria and retire across the Danube. . The head 
warters of the Russian army were removed to 
assy. It is said that the-weather had become un- 
expectedly severe—that violent storms had takea 
place, much snow had fallen, and the cold become 
intense—so that provisions could not be sent to the 
besieging army, nor the besieging works be carried 
- That part of the heavy artillery, which could 
not be brought away, was thrown into the bogs near 
Silistria. e other ‘ae : which could not be re- 


the cattle belonging t 
the besieging army pérished. There was >. Sha 
affair the Russians are said to have lost eight hun- 


dred men and a great part of their baggage. The 
re-capture of Varna was to be ineollasly al 





»|ed—indeed some papers say that it had act 
has been elected President of Harvard University | been effected. “The Grand was Seitrotnet 
| by the Corperation of that venerable institution. i 


to have it cost what it might, It was garrisoned by 
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only 6000 men, and during the winter no effectual 
assistance can be afforded by sea. 
Much anxiety was felt at Constantinople for the 
arrival of a large convoy of grain from Egypt. 
Accounts had been received of an order of the 
French government to prohibit the exportation of 
corn; but it is not known whether the order refers 
to the whole kingdom, or only to one of those dis- 
tricts into which France is divided for agricultural 
and commercial purposes. If it should include the 
whole kingdom, it is evidently a strong indication of 
alarm concerning the deficiency of the stock of 
grain. In Paris the price of bread had attained a 
very high price, namely, a franc, or 10d. sterling, for 
the 4 Ib. loaf; and the government had in conse- 
quence brought into consumption a supply of corn 
from the public granaries, so as to reduce the 4 Ib. 
loaf to 8d. for the poor. About 70,000 individuals, 
or one-tenth of the population of the capital, were 
receiving the benefit of this charitable reduction. 
The price of Cotton had receded another 8th of a 
nny, and the sales had been extremely limited, 
ut there was some revival in the demand the last 
two days. 





Stirt Later News. 


The packet ship Napoleon, arrived at New York 
on Tuesday, bringing intelligence from London to 
the 23d of December, and from Liverpool to the 
24th. The accounts given above, of the retreat of 
the Russian army from before Silistria and Choum- 
Ja, are confirmed by the Russian Bulletins. ‘The 
following are the latest accounts of the markets, 
from which it will be seen that a small decline had 
taken place in the grain market. 

Lonpon Corn Excuanae, Dec, 22. 

In the course of Jast week the arrivals of nearly 
all descriptions of Grain were considerable, and 
there was another large ag of Flour. The 
accumulating quantity of Flour in London, which 
cannot be sold, has caused the Wheat trade to be 
extremely heavy, and the best parcels of English 
Wheat, though scarce, are 2s. to $s., damp parcels 
4s.,and foreign on board of ship 4s. to 5s. per quar- 
ter lower than this day se’nnight; but foreign Wheat 
in granary the holders are ‘not disposed to sell at 
this reduction in value. Barley continues to meet 
a heavy sale, and is again 1s. per quarter cheaper. 
Beans and Peas, from the mildness of the weather, 
are very dull sale, and hardly maintain last .quota- 
tions. Oats, of good quality, remain firm in price: 
other sorts, however, meet a difficult sale at their for- 
mer, value. There is no alteration in the nominal 
top price of Flour. 

Lonpon, December 19. 

Tobacco.—The sales of ‘Tobacco this week are 
about 200 hhds. chiefly Irish at 54d. and some good 
black Virginia at 5d. 

Rice.—The only sale of Rice to any extent is a 
parcel of good Carolina at 37s ord. yellow Mada- 
gascar at 12s a 13s, and some ord. white Bengal 
15s, The holders appear disappointed that the ad- 
vance in Wheat has produced no demand for Rice. 

Ashes, §¢c.— By public sale this day, 457 bris Ca- 
nada Pearl Ashes 35s a 36s, 129 bri Canada Pot 
Ashes 33s 6d a 54s, 178 chests East India Barrilla 
201 a 251 5s. 

Liverroot Corn Excuance, Tuesday, Dec. 28. 

The imports of Wheat since ‘Tuesday have con- 
siderably exceeded those of the previous week, and 
the supply is increased by the arrival of two or three 
cargoes of foreign; it is however, still below the 

uantity a leaving the market. Of Oats, 
Oatmeal, and Flour the imports continue small. 
$,000 to 4,000 quarters of Indian Corn have arri- 
ved from the United States, the quality very fine;, 
also about 1,000 barrels sweet Flour from the same 
country, and a cargo of Flour from the north of 


Tuesday, occasioned by the purchases of the inte- 
rior millers, ceased with the day, and the sales since 
have been on a very moderate scale: a few specu- 
lative purchases were effected in the early part of 
the week, at nearly previous prices; but on Satur- 
day, both here and in the surrounding country mar- 
kets, the trade was dull and prices rather lower. 
The transactions in Qats have been extensive, and 
at full prices, but mostly on speculation. Some 
large parcels of Oatmeal have also been taken on 
the same account. Both these articles brought ra- 
ther mcre money, at the close of the week, in the 
Manchester market. Prices of Barley, Beans, and 
Peas are unaltered: for the first article there has 
been a little more inquiry. It is estimated that 5,000 
to 6,000 quarters of Indian Corn have changed 
hands within the last few days, and it is now gen- 
erally held for an advance of 2s, per quarter. 

This morning’s market was extremely dull, and 
the few sales effected in wheat were at a decline of 
fully 4d. per 70 Ibs. Oats supported the quotations 
of last Tuesday; the transactions in them, howev- 
er, very™imited. Flour was offered fully 2s- per 
sack lower; but prime oatmeal, being scarce, brought 
quite as high rates. 


Liverpool Cotton Market, Monday, Dec. 22. 


There was a good demand for cotton last week, 
the sales amounting {o 13,400 bags, namely, 6,770 
Bowed, at 52d. to 7id. chiefly at 64d to 64d for mid. 
to good; 1,580 Orleans, 64d. to 84d.; 1,470 Mobile 
and Alabama, 53d. to 64d.; 50 Sea Island, 134d to 
14d.; 90 stained do. 84d. to 10d.; 900 Pernambuco, 
Téd. to 84d.; 1,240 Maranham, 74d to 73d.; 220 
Bahia, 7d. to 74d.; $60 Egyptian, 7d. to 83d.; 50 
Demarara, 7 3$-8d. to 74d.; 10 Carthagena, 5d.; 90 


‘West India, 54d. to 63d. 110 Cumana, $d. to 54d; 


530 Surat, 5 $-4d. to 53d.; and 20 Bengal, at 4d. 
The market has been very dull to-day, the sales 
being only from 800 to 1,000 bags; on Saturday 
about 1,500 were sold. Prices are without altera- 
tion from those of last week. 





Battimore Marxet.—On the receipt of the for- 
eign news on Wednesday, a disposition was evinced 
to advance the prices of flour and grain, and some 
few purchases of Howard street flour were made 
from wagons at $8 $74. The late news received 
yesterday, however, has counterbalanced the intel- 
ligence of the day before, and prices remain much 
about as they were last week. ‘There is no change 
in any one article that we can hear of. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

Tue Supsscriser wishes to notify the Public, that he 
has become the Agent for the sale of the celebrated 
Garpen Seeps of Messrs. D. & C. Lanpretn, Phila- 
delphia. The high reputation in which these seeds 
are held throughout the Union, is sufficient recommen- 
dation without further notice. But, he will observe, 
for the information of such as may be unacquainted 
with the fact, that (with a very trifling exception) all 
seeds sold by them are grown under their immediate 
superintendance,—each package bearing their warran- 
ty—and for the good quality of its contents, they hold 
themselves personally responsible. The Seeds will be 
sold by the subscriber at the growers’ prices; and pur- 
chasers will be supplied, in every respect, on as good 
terms as though they dealt at the Philadelphia Estab- 
lishment. 

§ Orders will also be received by him for Fruit 
Trees and Green House and Hardy Ornamental Plants. 

The collection of each kind cultivated by the Messrs. 
Landreths, is not surpassed by any in the Union; and 
the prices at which they are sold much less than are 
demanded at some establishments. 

Catalogues of the whole may be had (in a few days) 
gratis, by applying to the subscriber. 
JONATHAN S, EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt street, Baltimore. 
Who has on hand, a general assortment of PLoveas, 





Spain. The increased demand for Wheat last 


and other Agricultural Implements, as usual. 























ALMANAC, 
1829. Sun. ‘Length; Moon 
JAN.—FEB. Rises. Sets. jof days.| Rises. 
H. M.| H. M.| H. M.| He. M. 
Saturday,...... 31; 7 0} 5 0110 O| 32% 
Sunday, Feb. 1| 6 58/ 5 2/10 4] 423 
Monday,....... 2} 657} 5 3|10 6} 5°18 
Tuesday, ...... 3/ 656) 5 4/10 8] sets. 
Wednesday,.. 4| 655} 5 5/1010] 613 
Thursday,..... 5| 6 54 5 6] 10 12 7 26 
Friday, ........ 6} 653] 5 7|1014| 8 38 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents. 


Tosacco.-—Maryland, Scrubs, ground leafs, $5.00 a 
10.00—seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 26.50 
—fine red, 6.00 a 8.00, for wrapping—Ohio, common, 
5.00 a 8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 10.00 a 
16.00—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, com- 
mon $8.50 a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $10.00 4 10.50—super. 
Howard-st. (sales) 8.50; city mills, 8.00 a 8.25; Susque- 
hanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75—Graim, best 
red wheat, 1.70 a 1.80—best white wheat, 1.80 ¢ 2.00— 
ordinary to good, 1.50 a 1.70--Corn, old, .48—new 
corn, .46 a .48—in ear, per bbl. 2.25—Ryg, bush. .50 ¢ 
.55—Oars bush. .26 a .28—Beans 1.25—Peas .55 a .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.50 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.504 1.75—Orch- 
arp Grass 2.254 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne $74 
a .50 lb.—Bariey, .55a 60—FLaxsEED, 1.00—Cor- 
Ton, Virginia, .10¢ .11—Lou. .183—Alabama, .10 a4 .11 
Mississippi .11 @ .18—North Carolina,.10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9 a.12—Waisxey, hhds. ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 a 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 a 
-80—full do. .80 a .50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $225 ¢ 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 ¢ 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No.2, 2.62—Mae- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacon, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4.50 a 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
$.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 

Marketinc—Apples, pr. bush. 1.00 a4 1.50; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 187; Rabbits, .124; Turkies, each, 
-15 a 1.00; Geese, .50 a 624; Butter,lb. .25 431}; Eggs, 
-15; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .40; Sweet, do. .50; Chick- 
ens, dozen, 3.00 a 3.50; Ducks, doz. $.00 a 3.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb. .8 a.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
-6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, per Ib. .8; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush. .25; 
Partridges, .64 each; Canvass-back Ducks, pair, .75, 
Pork, 4.00 a 4.50 per cwt.; prime Beef, 5.50 a 6.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





_ON FLOODING LAND. 
(We have in the course of our publication, and 


ticularly inygi@*%rh. vol. No. 32 and 33, copied 
Cealy from ihe excellent “Code of Agriculture,” 
hg John Sinclair, on the subject of irrigation. 


ing land. The Objects of irrigation and flooding, 
though at first viewthey may appear to be the same, 
are, in fact, very différent—the one being intended 
to supply moisture in a dry time, and the other to 
enrich the land. ‘The mode of operating, however, 
being somewhat sintilar, warrants this connection, 
in reference to the following extracts—those who 
have lands calculated for figoding, will find much 
instruction in thém. We S®all,in a subsequent 
number, make some extracts from the same work, 


en warping land.}” 
(From the Code of Agriculture.) 


The mode of improvement by “Flooding,” is, 
when the land is overflowed, or drowned by a quan- 
tity of water, from a stream or lake; by means of 
which, (if it takes place in a favourable season,) 
the future production of crops, both of grass and of 
grain, is promoted. It differs completely from irri- 
gation, in which the water ought constantly to be 
in a flowing state, whereas in the process of artifi- 
cial flooding, it is wholly or nearly stagnant. The 
great object of the process is, 1. ‘To admit the wa- 
ter, without any injury to the surface of the goil 
from the force of the stream that is admitted; and, 
@. To withdraw it in such a soft and regular man- 
ner, that none of the mud, deposited on the sur- 
face, shall be taken away. é ix. 

Along the margins of many of the rivers in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the meadows are thus improved 
—When the floods take place in winter, or spring, 
they produce the most fertilizing effects, but these 
fiat grounds, being rarely protected by embank- 
ments, they often suffer severely from overflowings 
in summer and autumn. The managetnent of these 
meadows, on improved principles, shall be discussed. 

a subsequent section. ; ; 
The thost striking instance known in Greaf Bri- 
tain, of advantage being derived from the isunda- 
tions of a lake, is, that of Loch Ken, in thy Stew- 
arty of Kirkcudbright. At the head of thit beau- 
tiful piece of water, there is a flat of sbout 240 
statute acres, which is rendered, by fi@ding, one 
of the richest spots in Scotland. hg each in it 


‘We now propose devoting a portion of our co- 
jumns to some ex ts from the same author, on 


uce at the rate of three tons of hyy each, and 
some parts of it have been cropped th grain for 
25 years in succession, without any mynure, except 
what it receives from the inundations/ experiences. 
These, however, leave behind theo @ variety of 
@riching substances. af a 
The edeantnges of flooding, in javourable cir- 
eumstances, cannot po be to highly appre- 

jated; and it evidently appears 0a , 
pres state, may foteas the mst beneficial ef- 
fects, more eereliy where thesurface is incum- 
bent upon an open subsoil or boom. . 
From the advantageous copéquences of flood- 
tng, when done by nature, the® 18. reason to ima- 
gine, that the same benefit uld result from it, 
when artificially executed, # this was formerly 
attempted in various parts othe kingdom. Hence 
the obsolete practice of fuging upwards, as it was 
termed, For that purposele water was penned, 
in times of floods, by mms of a dam or flood- 
gate across the bottom o he meadow, or flat to be 
watered. The waters #T€ not suffered ta remain 
long upon the Jand, by Were let off as soon as it 
_ was judged that they#4¢ dropped their sediment. 
nefit urising this method of using flood 
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waters, it is said, was considerable; Ybut when the 
improved mode of. irrigation, by floating ridges, 
was introduced, and found more advantageous, the 
other was discontinued. 

Besides these meadows, mill-ponds thus fertiliz- 
ed, were rendered dry, and cropped with oats; arti- 
ficial pieces of water, were likewise filled up, and 
became productive; and by means of sluices, and 
other contrivances, low grounds and bogs were laid 
under water during the winter months, and greatly 
enriched with productive vegetable earth, from the 
surface of the higher parts. The waters were let 
off in spring, and the ground was-then ploughed 
and sown. But in consequence of the great hu- 
midity of the soil, the crops were very late, and in 
a wet summer they were lodged and spoiled. In 
dry seasons, however, and where proper attention 
was paid to the draining and ridging of the soil, the 
returns were considerable, and the land was ena- 
bled, without manure, to raise good crops of grain. 

In discussing this mode of reclaiming waste land, 
it is proposed to consider the following particulars: 

The manner in which the plan ought to be car- 
ried into effect; ‘The mode in which the flooding 
operates; ‘Ihe kinds of water, either proper or im- 
proper for the purpose; ‘The seasons fittest for the 
operation; and, ‘hemdvantages and disadvantages 
attending it. ; 

1, Manner of carrying the plan into effect.—This 
plan of improvement, is only calculated for tracts 
where there is a command of .watet, and an op- 
portunity of stemming it up, so as to overflow the 
whole surface. .n many places there are such si- 
tuations, in particular all land-locked peat mosses,, 
that lie on a level lower than the adjacent springs 
or rivers. In some districts 200, 300, and even 400 
acres of mossy land, may be laid under water, by 
a single bank at the outlet, which may be effected 
at a trifling expense. Merely by shutting up such 
openings, and stemming the streams that flow 
through them, this species of improvement can be 
artificially accomplished. 

"2 Mode in which the flooding es.— Some 
ingenious reasons have been assigned for the ad- 
vantages resulting from this process; as, that it pro- 
motes the fermentation of any vegetable matter 
with which it comes in contact; and that the me- 
chanical weight of a body of stagnant water must 
tend to consolidate, and to improve the texture of 
a soft soil: But the salutary effects of flooding may 
principally be ascribed to the advantages of mois- 
ture, so essential for vegetation; and to the parti- 
cles of sand, clay, earth, calcareous matter, and 
other adventitious substances, with which the wa- 
ters are impregnated. In peat bogs also, flooding 
has a powerful effect, in decomposing the antisep- 
tic quality of the tan or colouring matter contained 
in the bog, and carrying it off. 

3. The waters calculated for ing.—All sorts 
of water are not equally adapted for the beneficial 
practice of flooding. Pure spring water, especially 
such as issues from calcareous strata, answers the 
purpose well; and if it can be used in sufficient 
quantities, will convert heath, and coarse herbage, 
Hato sweet pasture grasses. Soft, and also muddy 
waters, may be employed with advantage. River 
water is often impregnated with a number of useful 
ingredients; and the quality of water may some- 
times be artificially improved, by a mixture of cal- 
careous and other substances, But waters that is- 
sue from peat mosses, or soils impregnated with py- 
rites, or bituminous oil, are said to be injurious. 

4. The seasons fittest for the operation-The ob- 








water in winter, is of use, yet the greatest improve- 
ment must be effected by summer ing. The 
heat of the sun, combined with water, sa 
putrid fermentation of the ‘vegetable matter on the 
surface of the land; after which, when the land is 
left dry, the coarse and useless herbage disappears, 
a rapid ‘growth of succulent grasses rises in its 
awe this is the ren 20 arte — — 

5. Advantages and disadvantages process. — 
The great advantage: of flooding is, the mere = 
of the process, and the facility with which it is ex- 
ecuted. On the other hand, it is only in very flat 
countries that it can be used to any extent; and if 
it be carried on upon a great scale, covering great 
tracts of country with Water, in cold, and still more 
in the warm seasons of the year, it must render the 
climate moist and unwholesome. At the same time, 
where the situation is favourable, it can hardly fail 
to be attended with benefit, in a pecuniary point of 
view. 





INDIAN CORN, 
‘ Bleak Hill, King William Co. Va. Jan. 28, 1829. 
Dear Sir: ; 
This will be handed you by my son, togethe 
with an ear and a stalk of corn. I have been in- 
duced to send them to you, in consequence of pub- 
lications observed in some of the late numbers of 
the Farmer. The stalk, though not measuring so 
much in circumference as Mr. Daniel Jenifer’s, at a 
particular point, still [ suspect it is larger, measu- 
ring an average of the joints. On account of its 
uncommon size, | was induced to preserve it. It 
as been in my house about nine years, as well as 
[ recollect. ‘The lapse of time has been so great, 
that [do not remember as to the product of this 
stalk. The ear was taken from my crop of 1828. 
I refer its quality and size to your: umpirage—(it 
would give me much pleasure to get some - 
Upshur’s kind of corn.) My ear measures gine 
and a half inches in circumference at the larger 
end, and eight and a half inches in Jength, and 
contains eleven l:endred and ninety-six grains, 
Yours respectfully, — 
THOMAS CARY NELSON. 
J. S. Sxnmver, Ese. 
[The corn stalk sent us by Mr. Nelson is indeed 
a curiosity. It is merely the lower end of the stalk, 
about four feet long; and measures at the large end 
7%, and at the smali end 6% inches in cireum- 
ference- It was taken from the field in a green 
state, as is evident from its shrivelled state, and 
must consequently have been much larger. It is 
even now worthy of a place in a repository of nat- 
ural curiosities.) 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
HOVEN IN CATTLE. | 

Mr. Fessenden—I take the liberty of transcribing 
the following, which I have not seen in the Farmer. 
The first is invaluable, and should be preserved or 
remembered by every farmer. 

“Hoven in Cattle—As the distension is chiefty 
occasioned by carbonic acid gas, any substance 
which will combine with that ill reduce it. 
Such a substance is readil Bond in ammonia 
(hartshorn) a spoonfal of which, infused in water, 
and forced down the animal's throat, tely re- 
moves the distension.” Annales de .. So- 
da and Potash will combine as readily with carbo- 
nic acid gas as ammonia; and, therefore, if die- 
solved in water, may be 





_ “ee meadows, is ae different | mi ik - 
rom that o ving waste lan mesns of ine for A entions the es- 
flooding. In the fo Semer Case, water ic tae tly tablehinent of sopteys weno on tw 
made use of to naar grasses already produc- | continent;’ one in France, by the Abbe du Pratt, 
ed’by the so. In the latter, the purpose is, to de-| the other in Bavaria, by Bar Von Closin. In the 
stroy the indigenous plants, as they are generally latter, to whieh is: an experimental farm of — 
aseless. Hence, covering the soil wi 400 acres, youths from 10 to 15 years of age are 
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taken and maintained, clothed and taught, for five 
years, for the value of their labour, and 50 florins, 
(about $22) entrance money. The example of 
. Fellenberg is effecting wonders in Europe. When 
shall we appreciate and profit by it? 

Potato Mortar—M. Cadet de Vaux found mortar 
of lime and sand, and also that made of clay, 
greatly improved in durability, by mixing boiled 
potatoes with it.—Bul. Un. 

Plants raised from seeds which have been crossed, 
always bear the form of the mother, but take the 
colours of the male parent. Fewer seeds are pro- 
duced by art than nature alone, and the impregna- 
ted flowers are less visited by bees than others. 

[Annales Hort. Soc. Paris. 


ADVANTAGES OF SMALL FARMS. 


A single uncultivated acre, is a physical evil in 
any state, and there can be no doubt that extensive 
tracts which are now waste would have been re- 
claimed, and an incalculable addition been made to 
the produce and population of the country, if the 
system of large farms had not obtained among us. 
Ip a small farm each part is seen by the eye of its 
master, and has its due tillage. The work of hus- 
bandry is chiefly performed by the farmer and his 
family. They spare no pains to cultivate that soil 
which assures their subsistence; and hence the glebe 
subdued and manured with assiduous care, makes a 
large return to that labor which is bestowed on its 
culture. A vast population springs up; and the land 
is covered with the dwellings of a multitude of cul- 
tivators, who find, each in the produce of that small 
farm which he occupies, a decent and comfortable, 
maintenance. It happens otherwise where farms 
are of a large extent. Ina large farm many parts 
are overlooked or neglected, and a more negligent 
culture is bestowed by hired laborers more remiss 
and less interested in the crop. ‘The great farmer is 

laced in a state of higher plenty, and his dwelling, 
is furniture, and his table express his opulence; 
but while he enjoys this affluence, and while luxury 
ins admission among a rank.of men to whose con- 
dition it is ill suited the populousness of the country 
decays, the number of industrious cultivators is di- 
minished, and extreme indigence fs too often found 
in the dwellings of those who inhabit around. This 
practice has for some time prevailed in England; 
the number of small farms is diminished, and the 
proprietors of estates have in many instances adopt- 
ed the plan of laying many small farms into one large 
farm. Agriculture has not profited by this altera- 
tion.—The glebe stinted in its tillage, where a single 
master grasps a whole domain, has not yielded a 
more abundant harvest, and the markets less amply 
provided in some important articles, miss that sup- 
ply which they were accustomed to draw from small 
farms. The population of the country has fallen. 
While the mansion of the great farmer has risen 
more. ostentatiously, those numerous tenements 
that were scattered through the fields, or that en- 
circled the village green, have disappeared, and the 
«deserted village” has furnished a theme for the 
poet’s song. The ancient tenant finding no occupa- 
tion in the fields where he has spent his youth, for- 
sakes his native shore and seeks with his family 
another climate where his industry is better rewar- 
ded, or where he serves to swell the ranks of sick- 
ness, poverty, and death. This is not all—Let it 
be remembered that a firm and independent spirit is 
better nourished among that rank of men, by whom 
small farms are cultivated. They are actuated by 
the same spirit. They derive courage from their 
numbers and resources. The bold animate the 
timid, The resolute confirm the wavering. They 
take their measures in common, they prosecute them 
with vigor, and their simple virtues will give its 
character to a country, and uphold in the hour of 
danger, the rights and liberties of all. 





NONDESCRIPT GRASS. 
Charleston, S. C., 1st mo. 24, 1829. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 

Sir,—Enclosed I send you a few seeds of a non- 
descript grass, obtained from a gentleman of Pen- 
dleton district in this state. Thou wilt please have 
them planted immediately in a flower pot, and they 
will be ready to set out in the spring, as from the 
hardness of the husk they do not vegetate without 
a winter's soaking. The gentleman who furnished 
them, informed me that stock of all kinds prefer 
this grass to any other vegetable in the country; 
and should it succeed in our latitude, from its rapid 
growth on all kinds of land, but particularly swamp 
and meadow bottoms, I think it promises to be an 
acquisition of no ordinary character. It has not 
been cultivated until recently, and not yet to any 
considerable extent. It will grow two inches in the 
course of a night; and from one root he cut, in one 
month, about nine pounds of sweet grass, by actual 
weight, last season. On my return in the spring, I will 
give the method of saving the seed, and mode of 
planting, &c. as I have not leisure to add more at pre- 
sent, than that I am, with esteem, thy friend, &c. 

(The seed enclosed in the above have been hand- 
ed to a friend, who will plant, them, and ascertain 
whether the grass will answer in our climate.] 





FECULA OF POTATO. 
J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. Waddington, Jan. 26, 1829. 


Sir,—In one of your papers a few weeks since, 1 
read an account from our Consul‘ in Spain, of the 
valuable properties of the fecula of the sweet pota- 
to of our Southern states, or one of its varieties, as 
I suppose; and, as in the certificate of Mr. A- Vela 
much interest is attached to the use of this extract, 
(if { may so say,) I have taken the liberty to en- 
close you some prepared in my family from the 
Blue Nose potato, which I prefer for the table above 
any other we have in this high latitude. And I am 
the more inclined to trouble you in this respect, as 
this article with us supersedes the necessity u? eend- } 
ing to town for arrow root, which we have some- 
times received adulterated. Its produce from the 
peeled potato is about 18 oz. to 10 Ibs. of raw vege- 
table, and requires the attention and labour of a 
female for four hours before the operation is com- 
pleted. Ona large scale, two women would pre- 
pare 10 Ibs. of the fecula ina day. It is prepared 
for culinary use as the arrow root. 

With my best wishes, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
GOUV’R OGDEN. 


P.S. I had forgotten to mention the enclosed 
sample was made as a substitute for the wheat 
starch, and thus generally used in the family. It is 
undoubtedly far preferable. 


——— 
HORTICULTURE. 





[We have been favoured with a copy of the ini- 
tiatory discourse of Myron Holley, Esq. delivered 
at Geneva, New York, in November last, before an 
assembly from which was formed the Domestic Hor- 
ticultural Society of the western parts of the state 
of New York, and we regret exceedingly that the 
arrangement of the Farmer precludes its entire re- 
publication. The discourse is arranged with great 
method, its style is chaste and elegant, and the sub- 
ject matter abounds in classical allusions, and ideas 
beautifully expressed. The speaker commences 
with an appropriate notice of the “pilgrim fathers” 
who first settled the region of country over which 
this new society is about to extend its benign influ- 
ence; gives us a concise and interesting view of the 
history of Horticulture, and describes and illustrates 


fort and the pleasures of man. We have onl ang 
for a few brief extracts from the several divitlens of 
this excellent discourse.] 


Exrracts rrom Tae Initiatory Discourse or 
MYRON HOLLEY, ESQ. 


At the institution of the Domestie Horticultural Society 
Of the western parts of New York. 
“Holland and Flanders were very early distin. 
guished, as they still are, for their love of plants and 
flowers, in which they have probably excelled all 
the other people of Europe. Previous to the six. 
teenth century exotics were more cultivated there 
than any where else, and their gardens contained a 
great variety ofrare plants. At that early day the 
carried on a considerable commerce in these artj- 
cles. ‘hey imported plants from the Levant and” 
both the Indies, and exported them to England, - 
France and Germany, Before the time of Hen , 
the eighth, the London market was supplied wit 
culinary herbs and roots from Holland. And durin 
many reigns afterwards the English kings obtained 
their gardeners from that country. 
“The soil of Great Britain was considered unfit 
for the finest productions of Horticulture till within 
the last century. [t was always unrivalled for the 
freshness and beauty of its verdure. But, it has 
been known only within the three or four last gen- 
erations to have paid great attention to the ornamen- 
tal cultivation of its pleasure grounds, or the profit- 
able produce of its kitchen and fruit gardens. Since 
the general introduction of forcing houses, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, her noblemen, 
and other men of taste and opulence, have been 
wonderfully successful in the finest arts of cultiva- 
tion. Now there is said to be more certainty of 
finding pine apples, of domestic growth, in the Lon- 
don market, every day in the year, than there is 
either in Jamaica or Calcutta. 
_'The total number of vegetable species, not in- 
digenous, in England, introduced previous to the 
accession of George the 4th, is said to have been 
11,979; of which the first 47 were brought in before 
and during the reign of Henry 8th; 533 during that 
of Elizabeth; 578 during the reign of the two 
Charles’s, and Cromwell; 44 in that of James 2nd; 
298 in that of William and Mary; 230 in that of 
Anne; 182 in that of George 1st; 1770 in that of 
George 2nd; and 6756 in that of George the 3d.” 
_“The productions of the garden are affected, 
either hr evil or for good, in the different stages of 
their growth, by the most minute and the most ma 
nificent ebjects in nature, by the bugs, by t 
worms, by the flies, by the birds, by the clou 8, by 
the air, bythe sun. The knowledge of these ob- 
jects, with dl their means of favour or annoyance, 
and the supeadded knowledge of all the other ob 
jects and meins by which the effects of these, so far 
as they are god, may be promoted, and so far as 
they are evil, nay be prevented, should be embra- 
ced within th scope of his acquirements. The 
science of Horiculture, therefore, does not merely 
admit—it demaids, excites, and favours the most 
extensive and drersified intellectual attainments. - 

“But, it has phasures to bestow which amply re- 
a’ its dematjs, both upon the body and the 
mind. 

“It gratifies all th senses, 

«The feeling is gstified, by its.smooth walks, its 
soft banks, the touc of many of its leaves, and 
fruits, and flowers, antby the refreshing coolness of 
its shades. 

“The smell is agreealy excited, from unnumber- 
edsources. From the ldJiest pot-herb to the state- 
liest tree; from the humb. violet and mignionette 
to the splendid tulip and ty ueenly rose, a garden 
is the unrivalled repository, fragrance. 

“The gratification of thear, in a garden, is ad- 
ventitious, not of man’s proC.ement, but neverthe 





its great advantages, as conducive both to the com- 





[Taunton Advocate. 
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mal creation, in their flight, from one end of the 
earth to the other, discover no spot so alluring to 
them as a well replenished garden. ‘The birds are 
fond of its shade, its flowers and its fruit. Amidst 
these they love to build their nests, rear their young, 
and first win them to that element which seems cre- 
ated to be their peculiar field of joy. And if they 
sometimes commit unwelcome inroads upon the del- 
ieacies which we prize, they more than compensate 
us by their cheerful and continual songs, and by de- 
stroying innumerable and more dangerous intruders 
in the air, in the trees, upon the plants, and on the 
ooo taste finds its choicest regalement in the 
rden, in its sweet roots, its crisp and tender sal- 
ads, its nutritious and acceptable pulse, its pungent 
and salutary condiments, its fragrant and delicious 
fruits, with a countless list of other palatable pro- 
ductions, all existing in such inexhaustible variety, 
that the art of cookery takes more than half its su 
iects from that overflowing store-house. ; 
«But the eye delights in a garden, as if all its la- 
pours, its cares and its knowledge had been dedica- 
ted to that single sense. From every quarter, and 
border, and arbour; from every bank, and walk, and 
Jant, and shrub, and tree; from every single object, 
every group of objects, and every combination of 
oups, spring forms of beauty, fresh, living, well 
proportioned, graceful beauty, natural though culti- 
vated, innocent though gay. : 
“Horticulture gratifies the higher faculties of our 
nature, the intellectual taste, the reason, the heart.” 
“In 1805 a private association for Horticultural 
objects was commenced in London, which was in- 
eorporated by royal charter, in 1809. In 1803, in 
Edinburgh, a Florist society was instituted, which, 
in 1809, enlarged its views and took the title of the 
Caledonian Horticultural society. At Paisley, in 
Scotland, a Florist society was, some time ago, es- 
tablished, of which an eminent writer observes, that 
the rearing of beautiful flowers is found to improve 
the taste for manufacturing elegant patterns of fancy 
muslin; while the florists of ver | have been long 
remarked for the peacefulness of their dispositions, 
and the sobriety of their manners. Lae 
“Several Botanical and Horticultural societies 
have been commenced in the United States, some of 
which are rapidly advancing in importance and re- 
spectability. The influence of them collectively, 
and of their several scientific and public spirited 
members, individually, has been very perceptible in 
awakening a general desire for the improved culti- 
vation of gardens and pleasure grounds, and an in- 
creasing love of rural pursuits. One of the most 


- yseful of these is, the New-York Horticultural so- 


ciety, which was originally formed in 1818, though 
gat incorporated till 1822. The effects of this so- 
eiety are most agreeably manifested in the superior 
quantity and quality of culinary vegetables, fruits 
and flowers to be found in the New-York market; 
in the emulation excited among actual cultivators; 
in the valuable practical publications, upon garden- 
ing and planting, which it has encouraged, and in 
the public discourses of several of its most intelli- 
gent and accomplished members.—With these so- 
cieties, I trust, the institution which we are now as- 
sembled to originate, will become an active and use- 
ful fellow laborer. a 

“The benefits of such associations are numerous 
and of great importance. ; : 

“They encourage profiable industry. In the vi- 
cinity of London there are occupied, as fruit and 
kitchen gardens, about 14,000 acres of land, of 
which the annual produce is sold for more than 
4,000,000 dollars.—Within six miles of Edinburgh, 
there are computed # be 500 acres, occupied in the 
same way, of which :he annual produce is worth near 
100,000 dollars. Yor the supply of the New-York 
market with vegeables, fruits and flowers, there are 
cultivated seversl thousand acres of land, of which 





the aggregate annual produce, in the market, js sup- 

posed to be near $400,000. ‘The portions of earth 

thus cultivated, are far more productive than any 

other equal portions of land in the countries where 

they are situated. And they give a healthy and vir- 

a employment to great multitudes of human 
eings. 

“They promote important practical knowledge, 
by the inquiries which they stimulate, and the com- 
petition which they inspire. They lead to the in- 
stitution of an immense number of more skilful and 
careful processes of cultivation than are previously 
followed, from some of which advantageous results 
may be reasonably anticipated. And by conversa- 
tion, by writing, by public addresses, and every 
other method of communicating knowledge, every 
advantageous result will immediately be shared by 
the whole community. 

“They create a new spirit of Horticultural and 
botanical enterprise. In our country, a necessary 
and most desirable consequence of this will be, that 
we shall obtain a complete acquaintance with all 
our indigenous vegetables. From the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south, our 
native plants will all be gathered. Every swamp, 
and every valley, every plain and every mountain, 
which is surveyed by the American eagle, in his 
widest flight, will be made tributary, with all its 
vegetable wealth, to the great interests of science 
and humanity.” 

‘The tendencies of such associations are all lib- 
eral, and philanthropic, and social. By uniting gen- 
tlemen of all classes, professions and opinions in the 
prosecution of interesting and commendable ob- 
jects, the amiable and elegant courtesies of life will 

e extended.—Their stated meetings will be embel- 
lished by taste, intelligence, and festive refinement; 
and all will go away from them with a keener rel- 
ish of the beauties of nature, and a more cheerful 
devation to rural employments.” 

“To old age the employments of Horticulture 
aré-Gelightful and appropriate. They afford a se- 
cure retreat from the noise, turbulence, ingratitude, 
and fierce contentions of a stormy world; and in- 
spire serenity and cheerfulness. Cicero, in his let- 
ters to Atticus, speaks of them as the best remedy 
for grief and concern of mind.” 





ON FRUIT TREES. 
Considerations on the processes employed by Nursery- 
men for obtaining better sorts of rr, and on 
the means by which Nature appears to accomplish 
the same result. By M. Porreav. 


The author observes, it is but rarely that improv- 
ed varieties of our cultivated fruits originate with 
nurserymen; they are generally the production of 
chance, found in the woods or hedges, or from dis- 
tant corners of provinces, where the finer sorts are 
hardly known, and where the sorts they have are 
mismanaged or neglected. That “like begets or 
produces like,” has long been considered a law of 
nature among animals and some vegetables; but 
this law is not always uniform, especially among do- 
mesticated animals or highly cultivated plants, 
Yet, on this principle, our nurserymen have acted 
in their endeavours to obtain _patiet kinds of fruit 
by sowing seeds of the best, if the hope that they 
would raise something still better. It is well known 
that in this process they have failed. The celebra- 
ted Duhamel and his contemporaries failed in the 
same way. From these and other instances, the 
author concludes that practitioners are wrong in 
their expectations of obtaining at once what can 
only be the result of time. He seems to infer -that 


seedlings, apples. or pears, for example, require 
some years and some cultivation, while they are 
passing from one stage of their infancy to another, 
efore they can show their inherent qualities. 
As proof of this conjecture, he instances the case 


of the fruit trees in the United States of America 
at this time, There, it appears, they have little 
trouble in procuring superior fruits from seed; and, 
that they have many excellent new kinds, their lists 
sufficiently testify. The cause of this he conceives 
to be, that the first imported fruits, which the colo- 
nists received from Europe $00 years ago, were, 
amidst the bustle of establishing and securing 
themselves in a new country, lost, from neglect or 
ignorance of the art of grafting; and that they only 
had recourse to seeds for perpetuating the kinds. 
These seedlings have passed through several gene- 
rations, and are now arrived at that period of their 
existence in which their inherent qualities are fully 
developed. 

The Americans, M. Poiteau adds, attribute this 
to another cause, namely, that in proportion as their 
newly broken up lands are ameliorated by cultiva- 
tion, &c. so, in like proportion, are the qualities of 
their fruit. Itis a common saying in Virginia, that 
the fruits of such and such an orchard “begin to 
change for the better.” But this can hardly be ad- 
mitted; for though suth circumstance may improve 
the quality, it cannot change the physical character 
of fruit. 

After noticing the fact proved by Mr. Knight, F. 
H.S. that a crab, fecundated by the pollen of a 
good fruit, produces better kinds from seed than 
can be had from seeds of improved fruit, he pro- 
ceeds to describe the method used by the Flemish 
orchardists to obtain new sorts, and which is given 
on the authority of M. Van Mons. The Belgians, 
he says, do not prefer the seeds of améliorated 
fruit. When the seedlings appear, they do not, as 
others do, choose such only as are free from spines, 
having large leaves, and remarkable for the thick- 
ness and beauty of their wood; but, on the contra- 
ry, such as are most spinous, provided the spi 
are long, and well furnished with buds or eyes 
placed near together. This last circumstance they 
consider as an indication that they will soon show 
fruit. Individuals having such properties are graft- 
ed, apples on paradise, and pears on quince stocks, 
to hasten fructification. The first fruits of these 
grafts are generally bad; but whatever they are the 
seeds are carefully saved and sown. The second 
generation, treated in like manner, begins to show 
improvement. Through a third and fourth the 
process is continued, till they arrive at a point 
which gives fruit worthy of. being preserved.— 
Peaches and apricots, treated in the same way, 
yield excellent fruit the third generation; apples 
require four or five, and the pear about six, transi- 
tions. This process, concludes M. Poiteau, is only 
an imitation of that of nature, exemplified in Amer- 
ica.—Annales Soc. de Hor. de Paris, 





TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS., 
The unfading verdure of the resinous trees forms 
a pleasant relief to the eye, amid the desolate fields 
and snow crowned hills of winter. These beautiful 
inmates of the northern forests, are peculiarly in- 
tractable to the skill of cultivation. The sprace 
and the fir, when removed from the cold and bleak 
solitudes where they best love to fix their roots and 
send up their tall pyramids of green, to a more ge- 
nial situation, wither and perish. ‘These beautiful 
and stately plants are desirable as the ornaments of 
the garden or the groves of cultivated scenery.— 
The English books recommend, that they be re- 
moved in the depth of winter, with frozen masses 
of earth around their roots, to holes dug for their 
reception during the preceding autumn. By this 
simple: process, it is said they may be transplanted 
without injury, and flourish in their freshness as if 

still clinging to the roek or rising in the waste. 


’ HOPS. ~ 
From the report of E. A. Le Breton, 
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pears that during 1828, he inspected 1263 bales of 
hops, weighing 277,502 Ibs., raised in the following 
counties: Madison, 151,268; Otsego, 18,467; Onon- 
- dago, 16,962; Herkimer, 4,329; Columbia, 2,616, 
Monroe, 2,369; Franklin, 2,336; Oneida, 76,366, 
Saratoga, 990; Chenango, 925; Oswego, 347, Ben- 
nington, Vt. 527. The amount of fees is $277.50. 
The inspector says the raisers have done their work 
wuch better the present season, and the hops have 
gone into market a much better sample than for 
years back. The average price of hops has been 
about 94 cts. per pound. ‘This low price has partly 
been occasioned by the large quantity remaining in 
store, of the previous years’ growth, and partly 
from the depression of the brewing business in the 
state. [4lb. Adv. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 


ICE HOUSES AND REFRIGERATORS. 


Dear Sir,—Col. Pickering has sent me the ac- 
companying pamphlet on Ice houses and Refrigera- 
tors, for examination, and if I concurred in opinion 
with him, desired that I would send # to you for re- 
publication. I think it might be very useful. Our 
butter is brought to market in a sad state in sum- 
mer, and it makes me blush when I reflect, that for 
more than thirty years the Philadelphia market has 
heen supplied with it packed in ice, and since Mr. 
Moore’s, publication, in Refrigators. I. P. Davis, 
Esq. imported one from Philadelphia, some years 
since, with the hope that it might be adopted here. 

The republication of this tract, in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, would, I think, be the most effectual 
means of exciting our farmers to imitate those of 
Pennsylvania. 

i am, dear sir, respectfully, 
* Boston, Jan. 20. J. LOWELL. 


An Essay on the most eligible construction of Ice 
Houses; also, a description of the newly invented 
Refrigerator, being a simple and cheap machine, 
by the use of which fresh provisions, butter, liquids, 
&c. may be cooled and preserved for family uses 
in the heat of summer, or taken to market in as 
good condition as in the winter season. 


Agreeably to an intimation given the public some 
time since, | shad now endeavour to give some 
practical directions for the construction of Refrige- 
rators, and (as being connected therewith,) also 
attempt an investigation of the theory and practice 
of the art of preserving ice through the summer. 

[ stated in a publication which circulated through 
several newspapers in the United States, that I bad 
g® pretensions to the discovery of new principles 
an the construction of the Refrigerator. ‘The par- 
ticular mode of applying some before known and 
upderstood, is all I claim as my invention, the utili- 
ty of which has been fully proved during the last 


summer. 

What I have to observe on the keeping of ice is 
merely an attempt to carry improvements already 
begun, a step further than I have yet heard of. | 
have apprehended the reason why the art has not 
progressed faster, is because no one has yet fully 
ay > ted the principles upon which it depends; 
or, if this has been done by individuals, they have 
not favoured the public with a knowledge thereof. 
This is my present object, and for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, | prefer going through it, be- 
fore I enter on the subject of refrigerators. 

In treating this subject, it will be necessary to 
lay down certain positions relative to heat, some of 
which have not been well understood until very 


lately. All that I shall offer, have, however, been 
fully established by actual experiment. And in or- 








der to be as concise as possible, | shall avoid re- 
ferring to the different writers who have published 
those valuable discoveries to the world. Philoso- 
phical readers will know where to !vok for them, 
and those of a different class, it is presumed, will 
not wish to be troubled with such references or 
quotations. 

Water is converted into ice at the temperature 
of 32° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and as long 
as any water remains in contact with the ice, the 
temperature of the ice will remain nearly stationary, 
but when the water is all frozen, the ice will gra- 
dually give out its heat to the incumbent atmos- 
phere, until it acquires the same temperature. Ice 
exposed to an atmosphere at any temperature above 
$2°, or, if placed in contact with any substance 
above that degree of temperature, will in either 
case be melted. ‘The temperature of the earth a 
few feet below the surface in this climate, is gene- 
rally found to be between 50 and 55°. II, there- 
fore, a pit be sunk in the earth, and filled with the 
coldest ice, (which may sometimes be obtained as 
low as 10° by removing it from the water and*ex- 
posing it to a very cold atmosphere,) the conse- 
quence will be, that the earth will give out heat to 
the ice, until the temperature of the mass is raised 
to 32°; the process of melting will then commence, 
and continue to go on, as long as ice remains. But 
this process will not be as rapid as those who are 
unacquainted with the subject might imagine: it 
would seem, that as melting ice is always found to 
be at the temperature of 32°, that after the mass 
becomes raised to that degree, the smallest addi- 
tion of heat would immediately convert the whole 
into water. But this is not found to be the case; 
to prevent it, one of the many wonderful properties 
of matter interposes, and which only enables us to 
preserve ice at all. This is the difference between 
water and ice in their capacities for heat. As | 
would wish to be clearly understood by every class 
of readers, and as I may probably have occasion to 
repeat this term, it will perhaps be proper to give a 
definition of it. ‘The capacity for heat which a 
body is said to possess, is, its propensity or power 
of imbibing and retaining a greater or lesser quan- 
tity of that fluid, and at the same time appear to 
be of the same femperature as a given standard, 
which may contain a much greater or smaller 

uantity. ‘Thus, in the subject under consideration, 
the capacity of water for heat, is greater than ice; 
it being found by experiment, that ice at the tem- 
perature of 32°, requires the addition of no less 


than 146° of the same scale, or thereabouts, to re-’ 


duce it to water. To elucidate the subject still 
further, let a pound of water at the freezing point, 
(to wit,) $2°, and a pound of ice at the same tem- 
perature, be put in situations where they will both 
receive an equal quantity of heat; when the ice is 
all melted, it will be found that the water has ac- 
quired 146° of heat, and of course will be at 178°. 
Ur take a pound of water at 178°, and a pound of 
ice at 32°, put them together and cover them in a 
fit vessel, the ice will be melted, and the mixture 
will be $2°, or very nearly. 

It appears then, that ice at 10°, deposited in a 
pit as before mentioned, and being in this solid 
state capable of conducting heat, must receive a 
sufficient quantity to raise the whole mass 22° be- 
fore any will be melted; when the melting process 
commences, it will cease to be propagated to the 
internal parts, because all that is received at the 
surface will go to supply the increased capacity of 
the water; and this will be oy in direct pro- 
portion to the heat received. The whole quantity 
requisite to melt all the ice, being just as much as 
would raise the temperature of the same weight of 
water 178°. The greater the quantity of ice, the 
longer it will be in melting, because there will be 
less surface in proportion to its weight, and expe- 
rience has proved that the quantity may be so great, 





as not to be all melted during a whole summer, in 
this situation. 

It seems, then, that our whole business is to guard 
against the introduction of heat; and in order to 
take effectoal measures for this purpose, it is ne 
cessary to be acquainted with, and attend to, the 
following principles: ‘That heat is transmitted with 
more difficulty through some substances than 
others; that it passes through fluid mediums by 
transportation, or the interchange of particles, and 
not from one particle to another, as in solid bodies, 
The capacity of air for retaining moisture is great. 
ly increased by heat. The power of air to con- 
duct heat is increased more than four fold by mois. 
ture. An unequal distribution of heat in fluids will 
always produce currents or interchange of parti- 
cles; in general those of the highest temperature 
will rise to the surface. There is, however, an ex- 
ception to this rule in water; between the tempera- 
tures of 40° and 32°, that fluid is more expanded 
than at temperatures a little higher, and consequent- 
ly those particles which receive a small additional 
heat, will descend. To this extraordinary property 
in water, is to be ascribed some of the most won- 
derful phenomena in nature; but does not affect 
the subject under consideration. Substances which 
transmit heat freely, such as the metals, are called 
conductors of heat; and those through which it 
passes with difficulty, such as wool, fur, &c. are 
called nonconductors; and they are called good or 
bad conductors, or nonconductors, agreeably to 
their degree of conducting power. 

( To be continued.) 





IMPROVEMENT oF Canptes, By J. Murray, F.L. & 


I steep the common wick in lime water, in which 
I have dissolved a considerable quantity of com- 
mon nitre or saltpetre. By this means I secure a 
purer flame and more superior light; a more perfect 
combustion is insured; snuffing is rendered nearly 
as superfluous as in wax candles, and the candles 
thus treated do not “run.” ‘The wicks must be 
thoroughly dry before the tallow is put to them. 


———_—_—_—— 
LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 











(From the London “Anniversary” for 1829.) 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH BEAUTY. 


It has been said by some one, and if not said, it 
shall be said now, that no woman is incapable of 
inspiring love, fixing affection, and making a man 
happy. We are far less influenced by outward 
loveliness than we imagine. Men speak with ad- 
miration and write with rapture of the beauty 
which the artist loves, which, like genius in the 
system of Gall, is ascertained by scale and com- 
pass: but in practice, see how they despise those 
splendid theories, and yield to a sense of bea 
and loveliness, of whieh the standard is in their 
own hearts. It is not the elegance of form, for 
that is often imperiect; it is not in loveliness of 
face, for there nature has perchance been neglect- 
ful; nor is it in the charm of sentiment or sweet 
words, for even among women there is an occa- 
sional lack of that; neither is it in the depth of 
their feelings, nor in the sincerity of their affee 
tion, that their whole power over man springs from. 
Yet every woman, beautiful or not, has that power 
more or Jess, and every man yields to its influence. 

The women of all nations are beautiful. Female 
beauty, in the limited sense of the word, is that 
outward form and proportion which corresponds 
with the theories of poets andthe rules of ariists— 
of which every nation has examples, and of which 
every woman has a share. But beauty, by a more - 
natural definition of the word, is ‘hat indescribable 
charm, that union of many qualities of person and - 
roind, and heart, which insures to man the greatest - 
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ion of happiness. One of our best poets has 
touched on this matter with the wisdom of inspira- 
tion. These are his words: 
She dwelt sag untrodden ways 
Beside the €prings of Dove, 


A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


She liv’d unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
‘ But she is in her grave, and, oh! 
The difference to me. 

This was a maiden something more to the pur- 
pose than the slender damsels whom academies 
create on canvass, or of whom some bachelor bards 
dream. The poet of Rydal Mount is a married 
man, and knows from what sources domestic hap- 
piness comes. The gossamer creations of the fan- 
cy, were they transformed to breathing flesh and 
blood, would never do for a man’s bosom. Those 
delicate wrial visions, those personified zephyrs, are 
decidedly unfit for the maternal wear and tear of 
the world, and would never survive the betrothing. 
Not so the buxom dames of our two fine islands.— 
It was the intention of nature that they should be 
the mothers of warriors and poets, and philosophers 
and historians, of men of sense and science-—and 
she formed them for the task. Look at them as 
they move along. If art, with its scale and its 
compasses, and its eternal chant of ‘‘the beau ideal 
—the beau ideal,” had peopled the world, we would 
have been a nalion of ninnies, our isles would have 
been filled with lay figures and beings “beautiful 
exceedingly,” but loveless, joyless, splendidly silly, 
and elegantly contemptible. It has been better or- 
dered. 

{ have looked much on man, and more on woman. 
The world presents a distinct image of my own 
perception of beauty, and from the decisions of 
true love I could lay down the law of human affec- 
tion, and the universal sense entertained respecting 


female loveliness. There is no need to be pros} 


found, there is no occasion for research; look on 
wedded society, it is visible to all. There, a man 
very plain is linked to a woman very lovely; a crea- 
ture as silent as marble, to one eloquent, fluent, 
and talkative; a very tall man to a very little wo- 
man; a very portly lady to a man short, slender, 
and attenuated; the brown weds the black, and the 
white the golden; personal deformities are not in 
the way of affection; love contradicts all our theo- 
ries of loveliness, and happiness has no more to do 
with beauty than a good crop of corn has with the 


. personal looks of him who sowed the seed. The 


question, therefore, which some simple person has 

t, “which of the three kingdoms has the most 

utiful ladies?” is one of surpassing absurdity.— 
Who would ever think of going forth with rules of 
artists in their hands, and scraps of idle verse on 
their lips, to measure and adjust the precedence of 
beauty among the three nations? Who shall say 
which is the fairest flower of the field, which is the 
brightest of the stars of heaven? One loves the 
daisy for its modesty, another the rose for its splen- 
dor, and a third the lilly for its purity—and they 
sre all right. 

We know not, indeed, by our natural theory of 
female loveliness, which of the nations has the 
most beautiful women, because we know not which 
of them is the happiest. Wherever there is most 
bosom tranquility, most domestic happiness, there 
beauty reigns in all its strength. Look at that mud 
hovel on one of the wild hills of Ireland; smoke is 
streaming from door and window; a woman to six 
healthy children and a happy husband, is portion- 
ing out a simple and scanty meal; she is a good 
mother and an affectionate wife; and though tinged 
with smoke and touched by care, she is warmly be- 
loved; she is lovely in her hushand’s eyes, and is 
therefore beautiful. Go into yon Scottish cottage; 
there is a clean floor, a bright fire, merry children, 


a thrifty wife, and a husband who is nursing the 
youngest child, and making a whistle for the eldest. 
The woman is lovely and beautiful, and an image 
of thrift and good housewifery, beyond any pain- 
ter’s creation; her husband believes her beautiful 
too, and whilst making the little instrument of me- 
lody to please his child, he thinks of the rivals 
from whom he won her, and how fair she is com- 
pared to all her early companions. Or here isa 
house at hand, hemmed round with fruit trees and 
flowers, whilé the blossoming tassels of honey- 
suckle perfume us as we pass in at the door. En- 
ter and behold that Englishwoman, out of keeping 
with all the rules of academic beauty, full and am- 
ee in her person, her cheeks glowing with vulgar 

ealth, her eyes shining with quiet Happiness, her 
children swarming like summer bees, her house 
shining like a new clock, and her movements as 
regular as one of Murray’s chronometers. ‘lhere 
sits her husband, a sleek contented man, well fed, 
clean lodged, and softly handled, who glories in 
the good looks and sagacity of his wife, and eyes 
her affectionately as he holds the shining tankard 
to his lips, and swallows slowly and with protracted 
delight, the healthy beverage which she has brew- 
ed. Now, that is a beautiful woman; and why is 
she beautiful? She is beautiful, because the gen- 
tleness of her nature and the kindness of her heart 
throw a household halo around her person, adorn- 
ing her as a honeysuckle adorns an ordinary tree, 
and impressing her mental image on our minds.— 
Such is beauty in my sight—a creation more ho- 
nourable to nature and more beneficial to man, and 
in itself infinitely more lovely, even to look upon, 
than those shapes made according to the line and 
level of art, which please inexperienced eyes, de- 
lude dreamers, fascinate old bachelors, and catch 
‘the eye and vex the heart> 
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(From Johnson’s Shooters’ Companion.) 
THE FOWLING PIECE. 


Or Gun Barrets.—The first object in a fowling 
piece is safely. Gunsmiths prove their barrels whilst 
in their rough state, and this is done with the idea 
that if they burst, the expense of further workman- 
ship is saved; the consequence is, that a single bar- 
rel, weighing nearly five pounds, is reduced to three 

nine or ten ounces: this reduction is confi- 
ded to the workman, who, if careless or in haste, 
may take it from the breech, or that part of the bar- 
rel where the greatest strength is requisite, and 
when the barrels are laid together, and the rib sol- 
dered on, it is impossible to discover whether the 
filing has been too deep. ‘I'he barrels undergo no 
second proof, and thus the gun too often becomes a 
masked battery to him who shoots with it. 

So many barrels have burst, and occasioned per- 
manent misfortunes, after having sustained the or- 
deal of the company’s or ‘Tower proving-house, 
and received their marks as a pledge of their safety, 
as evidently to shew that a barrel may bear that 
one shock, and still be very unworthy to be put into 
the hands of any one. The only mode of ascer- 





taining whether a barrel is perfectly secure is, by 
waler proving, after it returns from the proof house, 
and has apparently withstood that of fire. 

There are various kinds, or rather qualities, of 
barrels, which pass under various denominations, 
such as twisted-stub barrels, wire-twisted barrels, 
Damascus barrels, and common barrels. Twisted- 
stubs are old borse-shoe nails twisted together, there 
are also iron-twisted, inferior to the former. Wire- 
twisted are stubs drawn into wire, and then twisted 
and formed into the barrel. Damascus barrels are 
iron and steel curled together, which give the bar- 
rel a beautiful appearance. Wire twisted bar- 
rels are the best. Dumascus barrels are inferior 
even to common twisted stubs; though, a3 the 
bear a foreign name, and as the peculiar c 
ing of the iron and steel give them a pleasing ap- 
pearance, they have of late beén in request; and as 
the English gun-makers found it inconvenient to 
import a sufficient number, they did not hesitate to 
manufacture Damascus barrels, and not more than 
one real Damascus barrel out of a hundred is to be 
met with. Whether they are originally from Da- 
mascus, [ am not certain, but [ am willing to be- 
lieve so; at all events, several of what were called 
real Damascus barrels, which reached this country 
through Russia, are much superior to the English 
Damascus barrels, 

Boainc or Barrers.—I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the process of boring gun barrels; as this 
work is intended not for the mechanic, but the 
sportsman; besides, in every thing of this and a 
similar description, five minutes’ inspection would 
do more than # voiume of words; yet, as the well- 
shooting of the fowling piece materially depends up- 
on the boring of the barrel, [ shall not hesitate to 
state what kind of bore or cylinder I have found to 
throw the shot with the greatest force, as well as 
the greatest r rity. Many gun-makers, whea 
speaking on subject, assume an air of impor- 
tance, and by. maysterious nods and *broken sea- 
tences, give you™o understand, that the tree 
correct method of boring gun-barrels is a secret, 
which remains with them alone; but the fact is, that 
the art and mystery of boring barrels is i 
understood, and it not unfrequently happens, that a 
gun upon which every possible care has been be- 
stowed in the boring, will not shoot so well as an 
ordinary or common barrel:—even the African guns, 
which, at the time of the slave trade, were furnish- 
ed to the merchant, complete, for six shillings and 
sixpence, have been known to throw the charge re- 
markably well. 

Some time ago,a fowling-piece came into my 
hands, the cylinder of which, for several inches 


mainder of the barrel. ‘This gun shot 

well, better, in fact, than any I had ever before met 
with; and, conceiving this superiority must arise 
from the peculiarity of the bore, and having another 
very indifferent fowling piece, I had the fatter re- 
bored in the manner just described, and was pleas- 
ed yAegy it p Ditty soe desired purpose in a maa- 
ner lar su my most i 

tions, Under iiooa siocemenunn i loneak nade 
tation in recommending the above plan of 
barrels: the increase of width at lower 
should be but a trifle, just sufficient to be perceived 
when putting in the wadding, which will, of course, 
slide rather easier in that part. 

Tus Lenora or tue Barrer is another matter, 
which is still involved in doubt, though abundant 
evidence has been obtained to prove that the anti- 
quated notion of long barrels carrying the farthest, 
is completely erroneous. After a number of 


experiments, | have found that a barrel tw.nty-two - 


inches long, of the common fowling-piece calibre 
‘five eighths of an inch diameter) shoots fully as 
strong, if not stronger, than any other 





length, though the difference between twenty-two 


kg 


from the breech, was a trifle wider than the re-’ 
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and twenty-eight, or even a inches, is not very 
great; but for any increase of length beyond thirty 
inches, the difference, or the decrease of force, 
would very much surprise any person who had nev- 
er witnessed the experiment. I have shortened 
five different barrels, gradually, inch by inch for 
‘instance, and the result has invariably been the 
same; and in these experiments, great pains were 
taken in regulating the charge, so that in this re- 
spect, no perceptible variation could take place. 
Nevertheless, though a barrel twenty-two inches 
long (I have never tried one shorter) may impel the 
charge with more force than a greater length, yet I 
prefer a barrel somewhat longer, as it is pleasanter 
to load, and the aim may be much better taken with 
it: yet, for my own choice, I never would exceed 
thirty inches. I would not recommend a very light 
barrel, not from any fear of its bursting, since, if a 
gun is kept clean, , hem is not the least danger, sup- 
posing it to be properly loaded; but on account of 
the recoil, which will always be much greater than 
in a stout barrel. 

At first sight, it may be asked how it happens 
that a long eighteen pounder carries farther than a 
shorter cannon? To which, it may be answered, 
that it is possible, an increase of length might be 
added with advantage to the longest eighteen- 
= in the service; since, on comparison, ta- 

ing into consideration the difference of the calibre, 
a fowling piece barrel twenty-two inches in length, 
$ proportionably longer than any cannon whatever. 

f the bore or calibre of the fowling piece be 
made extremely wide, it will require a greater 
charge, and will of course admit a greater length of 

rrel. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 
. » {So many of our readers have not seen the Na- 
tional Capitol, erected by the money of the people, 
and so worthy of its noble purpose, that we are 
tempted to copy from Elliott’s Annual Calendar the 
following brief description.) 


The Capitol of the United States is situated on 
an area enclosed by an iron railing, and including 
224 acres—the building stands on the Western por- 
tion of this plat, and commands by the sudden de- 
clivity of the ground, a beautiful and extensive 
view of the city, of the surrounding heights of 
Georgetown, &c. and of the windings of the Poto- 
mac as far as Alexandria. The building is as fol- 
lows: 

Length of Front, 





$52 feet 4 inches. 


Depth of Wings, 121 do. 6 do. 
East projection and steps, 65 do. 
West do. do. 83 do. 
Covering 14 acre, and 1320 do. 
Height of Wings to top of Ba- 
lustrade, 70 do. 


Height to top of Centre Dome, 145 do. 

The exterior exhibits a rusticated basement, of 
the height of the first story; the two other stories 
are comprised in a Corinthian elevation of pilasters 

‘and eolumns—the columns, 30 feet in height, form 
a noble advancing portico, on the East, 160 feet in 
extent—the centre of which is crowned with a ped- 
iment of 80 feet span: a receding loggia, of 100 feet 
extent, distinguishes the centre of the West front. 

The building is surrounded by a balustrade of 
stone, and covered with a lofty Dume in the centre, 
and a flat Dome on each wing. 

ntatives’ room is in the secofid story 

of the South wing—is semicircular, in the form of 
the ancient Grecian theatre—the chord of the long- 
est dimension is ninety-six feet—the height to the 
Somical ceiling is sixty feet. 


of variegated native marble, from the banks of the 
Potomac, with capitals of white Italian marble, car- 
ved after a specimen of the Corinthian order still 
remaining among the ruins of Athens. 

’ The Senate Chamber in the North wing is of the 
same semicircular form, 75 feet in its greatest length 
and 45 feet high—a screen of Ionic columns with 
capitals, after those of the temple of Minerva Poli- 
as, support a gallery to the East, and forma loggia 
below--and a new gallery of iron pillars and rail- 
ings, of a light and elegant structures projects from 
the circular walls—the dome ceiling is enriched 
with square caissons of stucco. The Rotundo oc- 
cupies the centre and is 96 feet in diameter, and 96 
high. This is the principal entrance from the East 
Portico and West stair, and leads to the legislative 
halls and library. This room is divided in its cir- 
cuit, into pannels by lofty Grecian pilasters or ante, 
which support a bold entablature, ornamented with 
wreaths of olive—a hemispherical dome rises above 
filled with large plain caissons, like those of the 


walls are aes to paintings and bas relievos; 
of historical subjects. Passing from the Rotundo, 
westerly, along the gallery of the principal stairs, 
the Library room door presents itself. ‘The room 
is 92 feet long, 34 wide, and 36 high; it is formed 
into recesses or alcoves for books on two sides, by 
pilasters, copied from the Portico of the Temple of 
the Winds at Athens,—a light stair in each corner 
of the room leads to a second range of alcoves, and 
the whole is covered by a rich and beautiful stuc- 
coed ceiling. This room has access to the Western 
loggia, from which the view of the city and sur- 
rounding country appears to great advantage. Be- 
sides the principal rooms above mentioned, two 
others deserve notice, from the peculiarity of their 
architecture—the round apartment under the Rotun- 
do, enclosing 40 columns supporting ground arches, 
which form the floor of the Rotunde This room 
is similar to the substructions of the European Ca. 
thedrals, and may take the name of Crypt froim 
them: the other room is used by the Supreme court 
of the United States, of the same style of architec- 
ture, with a bold and curiously arched ceiling; the 
columns of these rooms are of a massy Doric imi- 
tated from the temples of Paestum. ‘Twenty-five 
other rooms, -of various sizes, are appropriated to 
the officers of the two Houses of Congress and of 
the Supreme Court, and 45 to the use of Commit- 
tees; “<< are all vaulted and floored with brick or 
stone. ‘Three principal stair cases are spacious and 
varied in their form; these with the vestibules and 
numerous corridors or passages it would be difficult 
to describe intelligibly: we will only say, that they 
are in conformity to the dignity of the building 
and style of the parts already named, The build- 
ing having been situated originally on the declivity 
of a hill, occasioned the West front to show in its 
elevation one story of rooms below the general level 
of the East front and the ends; to remedy this de- 
fect, and to obtain safe deposits for the large quan- 
tities of fuel annually consumed, a range of case- 
mate arches has been poojected in a semi-circular 
form to the West, anda paved terrace formed over 
them: this addition is of great utility and beauty, and 
at a short distance exhibits the building on one uni- 
form level—this terrace is faced with a grass bank, 
or glacis, and at some distance below another glacis 
with steps leads to the level of the West entrance 
of the Porter's Lodges—these, together with the 
piers to the gates at the several entrances of the 
square, are in the same massy style as the basement 
of the building; the whole area or square is surroun- 
ded with a lofty iron railing, and is in progress of 
planting and decorating with forest trees, shrubs, 
gravel walks and turf. 





Never make a verbal agreement, when it can be 





hepes point of the 
is room is surrounded with twenty-four columns 


reduced to writing. . 


Pantheon at Rome. The pannels of the circular |. 





POSTAGE. 


The speaker laid before the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, om Wednesday, 21st ult. 
a letter from the Postmasters@eneral, transmitting 
the nett amount of postage aecruing at each post 
office in the United States, for one year en ing 
3ist March, 1828, and showing the nett amount in 
each State and Territory; which letter and state- 
ment were laid on the table, and two thousand ex- 
tra copies thereof ordered to be printed. 

The following is a recapitulation of the state- 
ment referred to, showing the nett amount of post- 
age which accrued in each State and Territory:— 


New York, - . . - $252,875 99 


Maine, - - - - - 26,997 64 
New Hampshire, - - = - 14,582 76 
Vermont, - - - - 14,672 05 
Massachusetts, - - - 101,855 58 
Rhode Island, - . - - 14,979 8g 
Connecticut, - - . $2,846 45 
New Jersey, - - + - 17,511 65 
Pennsylvania, . - - 187,729 89 
Delaware, - - - - 4,922 09 
Maryland, - - - - 61,022 71 
Ohio, . - - - - 86,473 55 
Michigan Territory, - - 2,385 16 
District of Columbia, - - 11,681 50 
Canada and Kingston Mail, - 6,122 85 
Virginia, . - . - 78,406 74 
North Carolina, - . - 28,229 77 
South Carolina, - - 45,148 09 
Georgia, ~ - ~ - 44,005 91 
Kentucky, - - - - 26,792 95 
Tennessee, - - - - 21,945 53 
Alabama, + - - - 18,106 11 
Mississippi, - - - °* 10,461 25 
Louisiana, - - - - 28,893 60 
Indiana, - - - . 7,905 60 
Illinois, - - - . ° $,099 94 
Missouri, - - . - 8,551 52 
Arkansas Territory, - - 1,195 46 
Florida Territory,- - - $,802 78 





Grand Total, - - $1,058,204 34 





Parent ror Maxine Leatuer Water Proor. 


Specification of the Patent granted to Cuares Ba- 
GENALL FLeetwoop, of Parliament street, Dub- 
lin, for making Leather, and other articles, water- 
proof.—Dated February 28th, 1824, 


My new invented liquid and composition for ma- 
king leather and other articles, water-proof, con- 
sists of a certain compound of resinous, oleaginous, 
and elastic matters, the proportions of which, and 
the mode of mixing, 1 am about to describe. My 
process is as follows: I dissolve 10 Ibs. of caout- 
chouc, or Indian rubber, in 20 gallons of pure 
spirits of turpentine, by putting them both into a 
vessel capable of holding at least 35 gallons; 40 
perhaps would be as well;—the caoutchouc should 
be cut into pieces, or slices, of about 1-16th part of 
an ounce weight, to hasten the solution. I then im- 
merse the vessel into a boiler, previously filled with 
cold water, and apply the fire so as to produce the 
boiling of the water, occasionally supplying the 
wastes caused by evaporation. In this situation it 
remains until a perfect solution of the caoutchouc 
in the spirits of turpentine is effected; I then dis- 
solve 150 Ibs. weight of pure bees’ wax in 100 gal- 
lons of pure spirits of turpentine, adding thereto 
20 lbs. of Burgundy-pitch, and 10 Ibs. of gum 
frankincence. The solution of these articles, I ob- 
tain by the same means described for dissolving the 
caoutehouc. To these two matters or solutions, 
when mixed together, I add, when quite cold, 10 
gallons of the best copal varnish. e whole of 
these materials are then to be put together in a 
large reservoir, where the compound may be dilu- 
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ted by adding 100 gallons of lime water, pouring 
in five gallons at a time, and stirring it continually 
for six or eight hours; which agitation must be re- 
ted whenever any of the composition is to be 
taken out of the reservoir, either to be bottled or 
casked. In order tocolour this composition, when 
it is required to be rendered black, 20 Ibs. weight 
of the best lamp-black should be mixed up with 20 
gallons of the purest gy eae spirits, (which 20 
lions should, under these circumstances, have 
been deducted from the previous mixture;) this, 
when properly blended, is to be added to the com- 
osition, but that should be done previous to the 
mtroduction of the lime-water. The composition, 
when thus prepared, is to be laid on the leather by 
means of a painting-brush, and rubbed into the 
surface, which will render the leather, after the 
composition has become dry, impervious to water, 
and at the same time, perfectly soft and pliable. 
Though I have thus minutely described the com- 
parative proportions of each material, yet I do not 
mean to confine myself precisely to those respect- 
ive quantities, nor to the precise mode in mixing 
and preparing them, but I have stated such propor- 
tions and such process as the best that I am ac- 
quainted with, and which I am, from considerable 

experience, induced to adopt, and recommend. 

[Repert. Pat. Inv. 





ADVENTURES OF A HOG. 


Mr. Gideon Long, of Butler county, raised a 
hog which he sold a few weeks since to John Den- 
man, of his neighbourhood, for sixty-six dollars. 
He was shortly afterwards offered forty dollars for 
his bargain; but determining to take it to Cincin- 
nati, he put it on board of a canal boat for that 

lace. On his route, without his knowledge, the 
is on board exhibited it as a show, charging 64 
cents for a sight. When he arrived at the city, an 
immense crowd visited it, and paid for the sight.— 
After keeping it for some time, he was offered $300 


for the hog, agreed to take it, and received $150 on the 


the contract. But it was not to be delivered until 
the whole was paid, and while waiting for the ba- 
lance it was secretly conveyed away. Mr. Denman 
determining to pursue the noble animal, embarked 
on board a steam boat and followed to Louisville, 
where he had the satisfaction of finding his hog. — 
It had been exhibited for some time to great ad- 
vantage. ‘Taking possession of the hog, Mr. Den- 
man descended the river with it several hundred 
miles, and finally sold it for three hundred and sixty 
dollars; having realized from it, in all,feight or nine 
hundred dollars. It weighed twelve hundred and 
sixty pounds, and@ his route Mr. Denman was 
offered $2500 for it safely delivered in New York. 
The purchaser, it is expected, will undertake its 
transportation to the eastern cities, to show the 
Yankees what kind of hogs we raise in Ohio. 
[Lebanon (Ohio,) Star. 





(From late English papers.) 


Ants.—The labours and policy of the ants, are 
when closely examined, still more wonderfull per- 
haps, than those of the bees. Their nest is a city 
consisting of dwelling-places, halls, streete, and 
squares, into which the streets open. The food 
they principally like is the honey which comes from 
another insect found in their neighbourhood, and 
which they, generally speaking, bring home from 
day to day as they want it. Late discoveries have 
shown that they do not eat grain, but live almost 
entirely on animal food and this honey. Some kinds 
of ant have the foresight to bring home the insects 
on whose honey they feed, and keep them in parti- 
cular cells, where they guard them to prevent their 
escaping, and feed them with proper vegetable mat- 
ter which they do not eat themselves. Nay, they 





obtain the eggs of those insects, and superintend 
their hatching, and then rear the young insect until 
he becomes capable of supplying the desired honey. 
They sometimes remove them to the strongest parts 
of their nest, where there are cells apparently forti, 
fied for protecting them from invasion. In those 
cells the insects are kept to supply the wants of the 
whole ants which compose the population of the ci- 
ty. It is a most singular circumstance in the econ- 
omy of nature, that the degree of cold at which the 
ant becomes torpid is also that at which this insect 
falls into the same state. It is conslderably below 
the freezing point; so that they require food the 
greater part of the winter, and if the insects on 
which they depend for food were not kept alive du- 
ring the cold in which the ants can move about, the 
latter would be without the means of subsistence.— 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science. 


Tue Nxzwsrarer Press,—lIt is calculated that 
‘upwards of 230,000 daily and two three-day News- 
papers, and about 70,000 Sunday papers, are sold 
every week; so that nearly 70,000). per annum must 
be paid to Government, for Newspaper Stamps 
alone. The total amount of Advertisement Duty is 
enormous. The number of persons of every de- 
scription in Newspaper Establishments in London is 
more than 1,200. The number of Newspapers sold 
weekly in the country and in Scotland and Ireland, 
cannot be less than 170,000; and it may be fairly 
calculated that the entire Newspaper Press in Great 
Britain gives employment to at least 4,000 persons. 
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¢# Trustexs Meetinc—The next meeting of 
the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society 
will be held on Thursday, the 12th inst., at Eutaw, 
residence of B. W. Hall. It is hoped the mem- 
bers will be punctual in their attendance, as there 
will be submitted the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed “to suggest such plans and arrangements as 
may best conduce to the efficacy and utility of fu- 
ture exhibitions;” also a communication from M. De 
Molion, ancien éleve de lécole Polytechnique, che- 


valier de l'ordre royal de la Légion-d’Honneur, &c. 
&e, &e. 





&* For sale, an interest-in the “American Far- 
MER” establishment. A certain and handsome re- 
sult would be guaranteed to the purchaser, and, 
with a view to the still greater extension of the pa- 
per, it would be preferable, though not indispensa- 
ble, that he should reside, and act as agent, in one 
of the states south of the Potomac. Inquire of 
the Editor. 





&® Lance Parsnir.—lin a letter to the Editor, 
Richard Davis, Esq. of Bedford county, Va., says: 
“This fall was drawn from my garden, a parsnip 
measuring four feet four inches long.” 





Mocserry Seev.—The American [nstitute, a so- 
ciety in New York, associated for the purpose of en- 
couraging Agriculture, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, has deposited in New York a quantity of Mul- 
berry Seed, to be distributed gratis to the members of 
the Horticultural Society, members of aH learned, 
religious, and other institutions, possessed of ground 
in which the seeds can be cultivated, and to all Far- 
mers in the U. States—on the following conditions; — 
that the quantity to be given be in proportion to the 
ground to be planted; that the seed be taken care of 
and managed according to printed directions to be 
furnished by the Committee, and that the plants be 


conditions being complied with, the persons receiv- 
ing the seed “shall have a right to dispose of the 

lants as his own , at a reasonable -price.” 

he committeé of the Society also claim the privi- 
lege of visiting and inspecting the grounds sown, and 
report to the society the number of plants, &c. The 
seed are left at P. Canfield’s Lottery office, No. 179 
Broadway, New York. 


Hemr.—It is stated in the Ohio State Journal, that 
an application is about to be made to the Legislature 
of Ohio, for a charter to a company from abroad, with 
an extensive capital, to be invested in the culture 
and manufacture of hemp in that state. One of 
the gentlemen, a man of distinction and wealth, is 
now in Columbus. If the state of Ohio now offers 
inducements for the investment of such extensive 
capital in the culture of hemp, what will it do when 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road shall go into op- 
eration, and, by the facilities it offers for the trans- 
portation of the article, increase the value of it in 
Ohio nearly 100 per cent.? 





Extract to the Editor, dated Newbury, S. C., Janua- 
ry 19, 3829. 


«We had, about a week ago, some of the coldest 
weather. experienced for some time. In January, 
1827, we had a hard spell; but in Colambia it was 
said that one morning of the last spell was two de- 
grees colder than it was ever known in Carolina.— 
J doubt the correctness of that observation; but it 
was cold enough to have injured the small grain 
crops exceedingly.” 





Dear Sir, Georgetown, Jan. 24, 1829. 

I write this te - you oe with what rey I 
read your paper, althou: may not profit by it— 
In dm last calaber § tees och 8 Prteed Xe the 
difference in quantity of land required for mainte- 
nance of a horse, (middle column, page $55, at the 
bottom;) medium quality, of land 5 acres, on rich 
soils 4 acres, d 64 acres. Page $56, Wm. 
Darby (po n of Great Britain,) at the begin- 
ning, says one acre is sufficient. 

(From the Hunting Directory,) No. 39, ‘page $10: 
Merlin, a fox hound bitch, bred by Col. Thornton, 
ran a trial, which she performed in 7 minutes and 
4 a second, the distance four miles. For the speed 
I want faith, and the 4 second is too exact. Hhave 
now in my hand an ear of corn; it grew on a field 
on my land, with 36 rows, and once had upwards 
of 40 grains in a row; but it has been so reduced by 
giving away that J have lost the number, and forget 
the amount. It has been sent for from Alabama, 
to be sent by post, so as to weigh the weight of a 
letter, by special direction. I mean to keep the re- 
mains as a curiosity. 





¢® Tue Bartmore Maaxet.—The intelligence 
from England has caused a depression in the flour 
market, or rather suspended operations. We can 
hear of no fixed price for the article from stores— 
the wagon price yesterday was $8.00, 





Irems or Late Forzien News, 
As connected with the Agricultural interest. — 
By the packet ship Henri FV. from Havre; and 
the George Clinton from Liverpool, intelligence has 
been received at New York from France to the 
24th and from Liverpool to the 27th December.— 
From the Evening Post we copy the following 
items: ry 
A Paris article of December 23d, says, that the 
exchange 6f despatches between the cabinets of 
England, Austria and Russia, has been very active 
of late. A letter in the severe Gazette, dated 





kept till fit for transplanting in nurseries, These 


Odessa, Dec. eee etters entitled to cre- 
‘dit, announce that Varna is not in any way blockad- 
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ed by the Turks; that Bazardjik and the other 
forts in Bulgaria, are still occupied by a division of 
the grand Russian army, and by means of tempo- 
rary fortifications are placed out of danger from 
surprise; and finally, that these troops were about 
to epter into winter quarters on the right bank of 
the Danube. A letter of the 15th from Vienna, on 
the same subject, says, “strong Russian divisions 
remain on the right bank of the Danube near Ba- 
gardjik, Kustendsci, and Ibrail; they protect these 


important positions, and preserve the communica- 
tions wi arna. ‘The remainder of the army has 
taken up winter quarters in the principalities.”— 


These accounts are rather more favourable for the 
Russians than those received by the last arrival, but 
still are not at all inconsistent with the idea that 
they have sustained very great losses during the 


“ne. 

e prices of Wheat in England are somewhat 
lower. A Liverpool paper of the 27th says—‘*We 
have to report a good supply of Wheat and Oats 
from Ireland for Tuesday’s market; but few imports 
from abroad or coastwise. The transactions in 
Wheat were to a limited extent, at a decline on new 
Irish of 3d. to 4d. per 70 Ibs. from the prices of 
Tuesday last, and all other descriptions were de- 
pressed in value. Flour also Is per sack cheaper.— 
American flour 40 to 43; ($8,874 a $9,564) Indian 
corn 38 a 39s per quarter, about §1 a $1,25 per 
bushel. 


Extract of a letter from Liverpool, Dec. 27. 


“Our Corn market continues very flat, and pri- 
ces almost nominal. The little doing in Flour is at 
42s, and by retail at 443 a 45s.; Indian Corn, 36s a 
$9s.—The average of wheat per returns to-day, is 
74s 7d, aggregate 74s 5d. Aggregate of Barley 39s 
2d—of course the duty remains the same. 

We had a better demand for Cotton yesterday 
and about 5000 bales sold; but previous prices are 
scarcely maintained. The sales this week amount 
to 10,200 bales,” ’ 


Liverroot, Dec. 27.—The sales of Cotton this 
week ending 26th, are 10,250 bags, including 4400 
na at 53 to 64; 820 Orleans, at 64 to 84; 700 

bamas, 5% to Gid. Import, 9930 bags. 4517 
bbis. Turpentine have changed hands at 12s to 12s 
6d; and about 390 bbis. Ashes at former prices; 50 
casks Carolina Rice at 17s to 19s. 


Corns Excuance.—We have to report a good 
eapply of Wheat and Oats from Ireland, for Tues- 
day’s market, but few imports from abroad. The 
transactions in Wheat were to a limited extent, at 
a décline on new Irish of 3d to 4d per 70 Ibs. from 
the prices of Tuesday last, and all other descrip- 
tions were depressed in value. Flour also, Is per 
sack cheaper. American Flour, 40s to 43s; Indian 
Corn, 38s to 39s. 


Evening, Dec. 26th.—The import since 
Tuesday has been trifling. Wheat is a shade low- 
er. Other articles generally dull, without variation 
ia price. 

Lavearoot, Dec. 23.—A cargo of American In- 
dian Corn has arrived since our last, and has been 
sold at 36s. 

Lonpon, Dee. 25. 


It is stated from Moscow, under date of the 15th 
alt. that notwithstanding the abundant harvest of 
wheat in almost all the provinces most productive 
of the article, prices have been maintained very 
high in the government of Arel, Tamboff, and oth- 
ers, owing to the incessant demand kept up for the 
ports of the Baltic, and the bad crops in other 
countries. 

The same accounts are given from Tagennoc, 
under date of 5th [17th] ult. An order has been 
received by a commercial house, from ‘Trieste, for 
22,000 chetwerts, which immediately forced up the 





price of the article from $4 to 10 roubles. It is not 
stated, however, how this order is to be executed; 
and, under existing circumstances, the issue of the 
Black Sea Wheat, through the Hellespont, is im- 
practicable, 
At the market of Amsterdam, wheat rose from 
10 to 15 florins on the 16th inst. and considerable 
purchases were made for exportation and on spec- 
ulation; other kinds of grain remained stationary. 
Bonded Corn.—Within the last two or three 
weeks, there have been removed from the Bonding 
warehouses at, this port, nearly 25,000 quarters of 
wheat, 7,000 qrs. barley, 4,000 qrs.of beans, and 
1,500 qrs. of pease, for home consumption. 
[Hull Packet. 


It appears by the official returns, that in the 
month of November, 440,746 qrs. of foreign grain, 
nearly all wheat, paid duty for home consumption, 
and 414,256 qrs. (of which, however, :esly 104,991 
qrs. were wheat) remained in warehvuse at the 
end of the month. The quantity of foreign grain 
actually introduced in November, and that remain- 
ing available for home consumption at the end of 
the month, make, therefore, about 850,000 qrs. in 
all. Considerable importations seem to be still in 
progress, so that the aggregate supply to be deriv- 
ed from abroad, promises to be greater than, under 
the unfavourable circumstances of the harvests of 
other countries could have been at first anteeetes 

[ Globe. 





AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, SEED 
STORE AND NURSERY. 


SINCLAIR & MOORE offer for sale, a full stock of 
their approved Bar-share, and Freeborn or Wood’s Pa- 
tent Ploughs. Also, the Self-sharpening Plough, of va- 
rious sizes, which are of easy draft, perform well, and 
possess the important principle of retaining a sharp 
point until a steel bar of from 12 to 16 inches is worn 
away, which may then be renewed by a common smith 
without difficulty. They have also commenced manu- 
facturing the justly celebrated Plough, improved and 
patented by Stephen McCormick, of Virginia, which 
was exhibited here at the last cattle show of the Mar#- 
land Agricultural Society, and spoken of in the report 
of the committee on implements—(See Am. Farmer, 
No. 34, vol. 10, Nov. 7th, 1828.) Of these, and other 
kinds, with their extra shares, &c. a constant supply is 
kept. Also, Wheat Fans of the best construction, which 
have received their improvements in our establishment; 
Corn Shellers, Cotton Gins, Grain Cradles and Scythes; 
Kinsey’s cast-steel Axes and Mattocks, Picks, Shovels, 
Spades, Hoes, ‘Trace Chains, &c. &c. 

Also, a full stock of fresh Garden Seeds, as detailed in 
our catalogue; Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Herd’s 
Grass, Lucerne, white Clover, and several kinds of 
early and crop Corn for seed. 

And an extensive Nursery of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Thorn Quicks, Grape Cuttings, &c.; comprising 
nearly all the choice varieties of fruit trees. 

This nursery has the constant personal attention of 
Robert Sinclair, whose experience and attention will 
enable us to warrant each kind to be true and genuine. 
The nursery is situated about three miles from the city, 
and trees can be taken fresh from the ground to fill any 
orders which may be left at the nursery or at our 
store; where catalogues of seeds and trees can be had 
gratis. Balt. Feb. 2, 1829. 





SILK WORM EGGS. 


I have yet on hand a large quantity of Silk Worm 
Eggs, of the best Italian stock, which I will dispose of 
on the following terms, to wit: To any person who will 
enclose to me 5 dollars by mail, I will send by mail from 
5,000 to 10,000 eggs, with ample directions for the 
whole process of making silk and preparing it for mar- 
ket, as well as for the cultivation of the white m 
Personal application may be made to me at the office 
of the American Farmer, basement story of the City 
Hotel, North Cafvert street. Application should be 
made soon, as the season for sending the eggs by mail is 


rapidly passing away. 
Baltimore, Md. GIDEON B. SMITH. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willsom 
& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents. 

Tosacco.--Maryland, Scrubs, ground leafs, $5.00 « 
10.00—seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 46.50 
—fine red, 6.0Q a 8.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 
5.00 a 8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 10.00 o 
16.00—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, com 
mon 3.50 a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $9.50—super. How- 
ard-st, (sales) 8.124 @ 8.25; city mills, 8.00 a 8.25; Sus. 
quehanna, 8.00—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.75—Grain, best 
red wheat, 1.60 a 1.70—best white wheat, 1.80 a 2.00— 
ordinary to good, 1.50 a 1.70--Corn, old, .48—new 
corn, .46 a .48—in ear, per bbl. 2.25—Kye, bush. .50 
.55—Oars bush. .26 a .28—Beans 1.25—Peas.55 a .60— 
CLoveR SEED, 4.50 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.50 a i1.75—Orcn- 
arp Grass 2.254 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne 374 
a .50 lb.—Barey, .55a 60—FiaxseeD, 1.00—Cor- 
Ton, Virginia, .10 ¢ .11—Lou. .13—Alabama, .10 4 111 
Mississippi .11 a .18—North Carolina,.10 a .11—Geor 
gia, .9 a.12—Wuisker, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb. .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter,.25 
.30—full do. .80a.50, accord’g to qual.— Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $225 a 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 1704 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbL 
5.15; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Mac- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No.2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacom, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. EB. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4.506 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton 
$.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 

Marxketinc—Apples, pr. bush. 1.254 1.50; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 187; Rabbits, .124; Turkies, each, 
-15 a 1.00; Geese, .50 a 624; Butter, Ib. .25 4374; Eggs, 
-15; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .50; Sweet, do. .50; Chick 
ens, dozen, 3.00 a 3.50; Ducks, doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Bee& 
prime pieces, lb. .8 a.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
-6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, per Ib. .8; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush. .25; 
Partridges, .64 each; Canvass-back Ducks, pair, .75; 
Pork, 5.00 a 5.50 cwt.; prime Beefyon hoof 5.50 a 6.00. 
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(From Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture.) 
ON WARPING LAND. 

There is-no circumstance, which proves more 
clearly, the advantages to be derived from minute 
and extensive inquiries, adopting for their basis, the 

olitical divisions of the country, than the discovery 
of the process called warping land. This most va- 
luable species of improvement, app icable wherever 
tidés:in their course keep alluvial matters in a state 
of suspension, was confined te a small district on 
the banks of the Humber; and though it had exist- 
ed there for about 50 years, yet not a syllable con- 
cerning it, had ever found’ its way into a page of 
printed husbandry, and it might have remained un- 
known for mahy years longer, had not the Board of 
Agriculture undertaken the survey of the kingdom, 
in the course of which it was brought to light. 

In discussing this subject, it is proper to consi- 
der; the origin of the practice; the nature of 
the improvement; the means of effecting it; 
the season most suitable for the purpose; the ex- 


‘ pense and profit; the mode of cultivation and pro- 


duce; the situafiéns where it may be attempted; and 


the improvements and the extent of which it is sus- 


ceptible; together with some account of a species of 
river warping in Italy. ; 

1. Origin of the Practice—-It is said, that the per- 
son who made the first experiment of warping, was 
Mr. Richard Jennings of Armin, near Howden, in 
Yorkshire, who tried it about the year 1743. But 
it was about the year 1753, before it was attempted 
by any other person; and it remained in obscurity, 
till the beginning of November 1793, when it was 
made public by three eminent farmers, who had 
been appointed by the Board of Agriculture, to 
draw up a report of the husbandry of the West Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire. As the Board had only met for 
the first time, on the 4th of September, preceding; 
the discovety of warping, in less than two months, 
isa striking proof, of the zeal and activity of those, 

ointed to carry on its inquiries. 

2. The Nature of the Improcement.—The water 
of the tides that come up the Trent, the Ouze, the 
Dun, and other rivers which empty themselves into 
the great estuary of the Humber, is muddy to an 
excess; insomuch, that in summer, if a cylindrical 
glass, from twelve to fifteen inches long, be filled 
with that water when the tide is high, it will pre- 
sently deposit an inch, and sometimes more, of what 
is called warp, or a species of mud of great fertili- 

. This substance probably originates from a va- 
riety of earthly particles, washed down by the 
rivers to their mouths, where ther are mixed with 
ealine and other matters, with whic. the sea abounds, 
and by agitation are rendered sofine, as to be sus- 

ded, when the water is agitated by the tide. 
me of it was analysed by an eminent chemist, 
whose report was, that it contained mucilage, and 
a very minute portion of saline matter; a consider- 
able quantity of calcareous ard most probably alu- 
minous earths; the residue mca and sand; the latter 
in by far the larger quantit’, and both in very fine 
rticles. 
ms. Mode of carrying thi Plan into Effect.—The 
n of securing by embaikments, rich alluvial soil, 
been practised for aes; but it was reserved for 
modern times, to condut mud-laden waters, artifi- 
cially, from the estuaryor river in which they flow- 
ed, for the purpose o furnishing low and barren 
ground with a sufficiet depth of fertile soil. The 
mode of executing fe plan is extremely simple. 
When the improvenent is determined on, the 
und must first ly surrounded with banks, from 
ree to four, six, ¢ seven feet high, according to 
circumstances; the the water may be of a proper 
depth on the land» be warped, and to prevent the 
contiguous lands, whether cultivated or not, from 
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being overflowed. ‘The tide is then admitted, and 
detained, until the sediment in the water is deposit- 
ed upon the surface of the land. To render the 
plan efficacious, there must be a complete power 
over the water, either to keep it out, or to let it in, 
according to circumstances; and to accomplish these 
objects, there must be, not only a cut or canal made 
to join the river, but a sluice, (provincially clough,) 
fo open or shut, as required. ‘The effect is very 
different from that of irrigation, for it is not the wa- 
ter that produces the effect, but the warp or mud; 
and the great object is, not to manure but to create 
a soil of the richest quality, and that at a moderate 
expense. 

4, The Season for Warping.—June, July, and 
August, are undoubtedly the best months for warp- 
ing, on account of their being in general the driest 
se*ons of the year. Land, however, may be warp- 
ed im any season, provided the weather be dry, and 
the fresh water in the river very low. When the 
season is wet, and the river full of fresh water, this 
opération cannot be advantageously executed. The 
fresh water, in this case, stems the tide, and occa- 
sions a degree of stagnation, favourably to the re- 
pose of the prepared matter, and consequently it is 
not half so muddy, nor capable of depositing the 
safhe quantity of sediment, as when the tide flows 
in more freelv, and stirs up the mud. Warping, in 
spring, is attended with no peculiar advantage, more 
than in summer, as there can be no crop the first 
year, The sediment must lie to soak and dry, be- 
fore the ground can be cultivated. 

5. The Expense and Profit.—It is impossible to 
culeulate the expense, without ascertaining the sit- 
uation of the lands proposed to be warped; the sum 
it will require to embank the lands, to build the 
cloughs or sluices,—to cut the drains, &c.; and th 
quantity of land, the same drains and cloughs wi 
be sufficient to warp; for the greater the quantity, 
the, less will be the expense per acre. ‘There are 
ger quontition of Jand, however, which might be 
Warpue, forso emall a cum, as-from SL to Al. per 


‘acre; an expense trifling, when compared to the 


profit that is derived from the operation. Mr. Web- 








lands require 
crops without its” 
dry, and the soil . 
7. Can thé Process be extended? —Some doubts are 
entertained, whether this great repository of highly 
prepared matter if. the Humber, may not be ex- 
hausted. But theré seems no just ground for such 
apprehension, whew the great extent of the estuary 
in which it is found, is considered, or the vast tract 
of country, which, for ages, has been pouring down 
these valuable substances into its bosom. At the 
same time, it would be desirable to remove eve 
doubt of that sort, by as accurate examinations of 
the banks or the bea of the river and shoals in it, as 
is practicable in such cases. If upon inquiry it 
should be ascertained, that the quantity Of warp is 
as immense, as there is reason to expect, it is to be 
hoped, that such a treasure, surpassing perhaps, any 
other that the country is possessed of, will not be 
neglected. We have the means in our power, of 
converting land warth only a few pence, fo yield a 
rent of 51. per acre per annum; or in other words, 
of transmuting copper into gold. ‘The efforts made 
in Egypt, to obtain, and to secure the fertility of its 
soil, in circumstan¢es not very dissimilar, are well 
known; and shall nothing be done by the British 
Government, to peemote an imitation of the busban- 
dry of the Nile, on the banks of the Humber, and 
of other rivers where it may be found practicable? 
Why not give some species of public encourage- 
ment to so great a national object? mere especiaily 
as the valuable substance in question, (silt or warp,) 
is not confined to the Humber, but is to be met with 
in many of our other rivers and arms of the sea, in 
great perfection an abundance, 

8. Of River Watping in Italy.—From some late 
accounts which hdvp been published, of the agricul- 
sure and statistics @f Italy, it appears, that a species . 
of warping has bee long known in Tuscany. It is 
there called calmata The rivers in that country, 
carry down with them vast quantities of nud and 
sand, by which tine discharge into the sea is 
ded, and great marshes are formed, not’ on he 
mouths of these rivers, but in their courses, when 


; and will not carry many 
j, even where the situation is 






ster, at Bankside, in Yorkshire, purchased a farm of | they are passing from one level to another. Torri- 


212 acres, which he warped. ‘The price was 111. 
per acre, and the expense of warping about 12l. 
more, or 231. in all. It was immediately rendered 
by warping worth 701.,and in some parts, even 1001. 
per acre, at which price warped land frequently 
sells: but even at 70/. the profit is immense. Mr. 
Webster warped some moor-land, worth only 1s. 6d. 
per acre, (for such land there is in that neighbour- 
bood,) and could immediately let it for 51. per acre. 

6. The mode of Cultivation and Produce.—The 
best mode of cultivating new warped land, is to sow 


it with clover, and to let it lay under that crop for 
two years, in order that it may be brought into a 
state fit for corn.—It does not answer to sow land, 
immediately after it is warped, with wheat, even 
though fallowed; but after white, or red clover, for 


celli, it is said, was the first who taught bis coun- 
trymen to enclose the marsh with a dyke or em- 
bankment;—to admit, into this enclosure, the water 
of the rivers;—to force this water, by means of 
sluices, to remain stagnant as in a lake, so as te de- 
posit its mud;—und by the sediment so produced, to 
raise the level of the bottom. At one time, three 
or four inches of earth has been often deposited;— 
the operation has been several times repeated in the 
course of a year;—and the level so much raised, 
that the ground is no longer liable to be overflowed 
by the river. The soil thus acquired, is of the 
highest fertility; and an instance is mentioned, of a 
piece of ground thus treated, which had yielded 25 
measures of wheat from one. Necessity was the 

arent of this operation in Italy; whereas, on the 


two years, a good crop of wheat may be relied on, Geoks of the Humber, it seems to have originated 


unless injured by the slug, which sometimes makes 


its appearance. 


Nor is it proper, when land is warped, to plant it 


with potatoes, or to sow it with flax, being at first of 
too cold a nature; though these crops may answer, 
if the land $e not too strong for potatoes, after it 
has been for two or three’years in cultivation. In 
the quality of warped land, there are most essential 
differences; some will be very strong, and in the same 
field some will be very friable. ‘The land nearest 
the drain is in general the lightest, owing to the quan- 
tity of sand that is deposited as soon as the water 
enters the field: the land farthest from the drain, is, 
in general, the best. The produce of warped land 
varies much; but in general, it may be stated, of 
wheat, at from 20 to 40 bushels; of beans from $5 
to 50, and in some rare instances 90 bushels; and of 
oats from five to eight quarters per acre. Warped 





from accident, and has been carried on, by a seal 
for improvement, and the prospect of gain. 





AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURIN 
PRODUCTIONS. 


[An esteemed friend, and active member of Con- 
gress, has sent us the following letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on subjects highly interesting 
to agriculturists. it appears to us that more diff- 
culty will be experienced in carrying the plan into 
execution than the Secretary is aware of. We will 
state a case, remarking that this is but one of a 
very large class: It is known that large quanti- 
ties of grain are continually arriving at Baltimore 
from Pennsylvania via the Susquehanna. 
grain is brought here in bulk, is either trans- 
shipped for transportation to other states, or landed, 
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mixed with other grain, and ground into flour. Now 
in what manner will it be possible for the custom- 
house to take account of this grain and set it down 
to the proper state, and especially after it is ground 
into flour in Baltimore? 

The forms which accompany the letter, and to 
which reference is frequently made by the Secreta- 
ry, are omitted, as they are too long for insertion— 
they are interesting, however, only to the officers 
whose duty it shall be to execute the plan.) 


Lerrer FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE ‘TREASURY. 


January 16, 1829.—Read, and so much thereof 
as relates to imposts referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means; the residue to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Treasury Department, Jan. 15, 1829. 


Sir: In answer to so much of the resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 26th of April, 
1828, as directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
“report to the house upon what articles imposts are 
laid by the present laws of the United States, so 
high as to prevent their importation; the yearly 
quantity of such articles imported from the com- 
mencement of the present federal government to 
the time when the importation of such articles 
ceased; and showing also the different duties im- 
posed upon such articles, and the yearly revenue 
arising therefrom, until the time aforesaid,” I have 
the honour to transmit herewith a letter from the 
Register of the Treasury, dated the 13th inst. The 
reply of the Register to the first clause of the first 
part of the resolution, as above set forth, being in 
the negative, supersedes a reply to the remaining 
clauses. 

The resolution further directs the Secretary to 
report to the house ‘‘the best practicable measure 
in his opinion, for ascertaining the quantity of the 
agricultaral and manufacturing productions of the 
states transported coastwise from one state to ano- 
ther, and not intended for foreigh exportation, and 
showing of what state such productions are the 
growth or manufacture, and to what state ex- 
ported.” 

In endeavouring to devise measures that may 
meet, in an adequate manner, the object of this 
branch of the resolution, obstacles have presented 
themselves. ‘The first arises from the considera- 
tion, that, when the productions are transported 
from state to state, the shipper may not know what 
disposition is intended to be made of them. He 
may not be the owner; or, if the owner, can only 
declare that he does not intend to export them to a 
foreign country. But this may subsequently be 
done by the purchaser in the state to which they 
are transported. ; 

Another obstacle arises from difficulties that 
would probably exist in distinguishing the produc- 
tions of one state from those of another, where geo- 
graphical lines, constantly liable to be passed, indi- 
cated little or no difference in the nature of the 
productions. Perhaps this difficulty might be over- 
come by requiring the manufacturers of articles 
and growers of produce to have the packages in 
which the articles were put up always properly 
marked with the name of the state where they were 
produced or manufactured. ° ; 

Such a regulation being adopted, the mode which 
suggests itself for ascertaining the quantity of arti- 
cles, the produce or manufacture of one state, trans- 
ported to another state, and not intended for fo- 
reign exportation, will be, to require the officers of 
the customs to keep accounts of the transportation 
of all articles of the produce or manufacture of the 
United States from their districts, respectively, to 
districts in other states,agreeably to the accompa- 
nying form marked A.; of the transportation of 
auch articles to their districts from districts in other 





states, agreeably to the form marked B.; and of the 
exportation of such articles from their districts to 
foreign ports, agreeably to the form marked C.— 
Transcripts of these forms to be rendered annually 
to the Register of the ‘Treasury. In order to ena- 
ble the officers of the customs to keep such ac- 
counts, every shipper of the articles in question 
from one state to another, should be required to 
make out duplicate invoices, agreeably to the forms 
marked E. and F.; one to be delivered to the mas- 
ter of the vessel, and the other to the chief officer 
of the customs of the port from which the vessel is 
about to depart. The term chief officer is here 
used instead of collector, because transportations 
will often be made from ports of delivery only, 
where collectors do not reside. These chief offi- 
cers will have to keep similar accounts with the 
collectors, rendering them to the collectors, who 
will include them ion their own, when rendered to 
the Treasury. 

From the duplicates of the invoices, delivered as 
above to the captains of coasting vessels, they 
should be required to make out duplicate mani- 
fests, agreeably to the form marked D., one to be 
delivered to the chief officer of the customs at the 
port of departure, and the other to such officer at 
the port of arrival. In the case of exportations to 
foreign ports, from one state, of articles, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of other states, duplicate in- 
voices should also be made out by the shippers, 
agreeably to the form marked G., one of which 
should be delivered to the captains of the vessels, 
and the other to the collectors of the customs of 
the districts from which the vessels depart. 

From the duplicates of the invoices thus deliver- 
ed to the captains of the vessels, they should be 
required to make out manifests, (similar to form 
marked D., with suitable variations,) for the pur- 
pose of delivering them to the collectors of the 
customs. From these the latter would be enabled 
to state the accounts, to be kept agreeably to the 
form C.. Then, by deducting the quantity of any 
article, the produce or manufacture of one state, 
exported from another state to a foreign port, from 
the quantity of such article transported to such 
state from other states, in the manner exemplified 
in form B., the difference will be the amount of 
such article consumed, including the amount re- 
maining on hand in such state, at given periods. 

Account marked H. will show the manner in 
which the amount of articles of one state, remain- 
ing on hand in another state, at the end of a year, 
is to be introduced into the accounts of succeeding 

ears. 
. It will be perceived that the whole of the forego- 
ing plan has reference only to articles transported 
coastwise from state to state; being the only mode 
of transportation within the purview of the reso- 
lution. 

I have the honour to remain, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


RICHARD RUSH. 
The hon. Speaker of vt 
House of Rep. U. S. 
Treasury Department, Register’s Office, 
13th January, 1829. 
Sir: In answer to that part of the resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 26th of April, 
1828, referred to this office, “‘requesting the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to report to the House of Re- 
presentatives upon what articles imposts are laid 
by the present laws of the United States, so high 
as to prevent their importation, the yearly quantity 
of such articles imported from the commencement 
of the present federal government to the time when 
the importation of such articles ceased; and show- 
ing also the different duties imposed upon such ar- 





ticles, and the yearly revenue arising therefrom yp. 
til the time aforesaid,” I have the honour to re 

that a very careful examination of the various artj. 
cles imported annually from the commencement of 
the government, has been made; but it does not ap- 
pear that any article has ceased to be imported inte 
the United States from the amount of the duties 


imposed upon it. 
JOSEPH NOURSE, 
Hon. Ricuarp Rusa, } F : 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
Mr. Sxinner, Hamilton county, Ohio, Jan. 1829, 

I am far from presuming that any exhibit of mine 
will entitle me to be considered ainong the com- 
petitors for the premium you offer, for the best 
mode of keeping farmers’ accounts, in the 41st No, 
of the current volume of your valuable paper.— 
Nevertheless, aware of the importance of the sub- 
ject, I will not withhold my little stock of informa. 
tion frem you. To some of my fellow labourers of 
the glebe, situated something like myself, it may, 
perhaps, afford some useful hints. If you sho 
think so, this communication is at your service, 

I must here, in the first place, observe that a dif- 
ferent system of accounts may be kept in a slave, 
from that which is absolutely required ‘in a free 
state, where there are separate settlements to be 
made with every labourer, who has the right of 
keeping his}own accounts, and to whom the eti- 
ployer is always willing to give the satisfaction, 
especially where the hireling has kept no reckoning — 
of his own, but has confidently relied on the accu- 
racy of the person whom he serves. I have now 
lived on a farm for nearly twelve years, during 
which time I have had in my employment more than 
a thousand free individuals, for longer or shorter 
periods. do not remember having ever had with 
one of them a second’s misunderstanding, on set- 
tlement, as to the accuracy of their time and char- 
ges. In two or three instances negligent bargains 
have been made with respect to the rate of wages, 

My mode, however, is equally adapted for a slave 
or a free state. In the former, another mode might 
be devised of perhaps greater facility. 

The desiderata of farming accounts, or rather 
the first thing necessary to be done, are the accu- 
rate registering of every event connected with the 
operations carried on, an exact account of expenses, 
incomes, &c.; that data may be at hand, and easily 
referred to, whereby at any moment the agricultu- 
rist may know where he is, and how he stands. 
This reckoning vith himself should at all events be 
made at the end of every year. My experience 
has taught me thit the progressive or daily forma- 
tion of weekly tables, is the easiest mode of pre- 
serving these data, and presents the greatest facili- 
ty of reference, whenever accounts are transferred 
from these tables tothe leger. 

I have therefore tiree books, in which are kept 
all my accounts and nemoranda, with not only ope- 
ratives, but all other persons with whom I have any 
dealings. In these are also preserved the cost. of 
every undertaking on ny farm—the expenses of 
my family—-my income-4n short every thing of @ 
pecuniary nature related to me, and many things 
beside. These are— 

ist. A small book aboutas wide and long as one 
of the columns of your japer, which is divided 
longitudinally into two coluns, in the first of which 
is set down at night the nme of every labourer 
who has wrought for that dw, by the day or month, 
(it not being necessary to noice job-work herein,) 
and in the second column, oppsite to their names, 
a note is made of what emjfoyment they have 
been engaged ia—thus: 
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‘may call it roll, day, or time-book; choose one name 











No. 48.—Vot. 10.} 


1829, 
Monday, Jan. 5. 


W.S.Stone, . . - aiid 
j.Moke,.- -.. ; At saw-mill, (carpenters) 
W. Wallace, 25 cents. 

Jj. Wallace,. . . - we 

J. Rogers,- . . . | Labourers at saw-mill. 

L. Masen, $1 ; 

J. Chambers, . . t Making post & rail fence 


R. Clemons, by Horse Shoe pond. 


Tuesday Jan. 6. 
W. S. Stone, 30 lbs beef.| At saw-mill. 


W. Wallace, 4a day, 
t Do. 





J. Rogers,. .. . 
L. Mason, . - .« +) 


T. Stewart, ‘ 
R.Clemons, ... t Post and rail fence. 





J. Chambers, 





I call this book the roster, (which word, however, 
will not be found in Johnson, and I know not why 
Ihave adopted it.) If you dislike the word you 


and stick to that. Itis proper that the week should 
begin with Monday at the top of one of the pages, 
and end with Saturday at the botton. Thus every 
page exhibits a week’s work, and fifty-two pages 
make out the year. Should any payment on ac- 
eount be made to any of the hands during the week, 
it is placed by their names when entered, as in the 
cases of W. Wallace, L. Mason, and W. S. Stone. 
With most of my labourers [ settle, or pay them off 
every Saturday night, and then draw a perpendicu- 
lar line at right angles with their names. is line 
is evidence of the full payment of their wages, or 
of a transfer of their credits to the leger. hen- 
ever any hiatus is left by passing over a name, it is 


elosed on payment or a transfer of credit; at which |- 


time the payments marked opposite the name are 
deducted. You will on that nes minute is meee 
made of the.amount of wages to be paid to eac 
individual, (or of the price of the $0 lbs. of beef,) 
that being always remembered on settlement, or a 
transfer to the leger on Saturday evening. Settle- 
ments are necessarily at short :otervals, where la- 
bourers want their wages as fast as they are earned. 
But if these things are necessary to be mentioned, 
they can be noted in the week-book, of which I will 
presently give a —— A glance over this 
page at any time will show whether the perpendi- 
cular line drawn at right angles over the names, is 
unbroken or not, and the necessity of closing the 
hiatus by payment or a transfer of credit. This 
book will exhibit at the end of the year, an account 
of all the day-labour done during that Period, in 
weekly sections, and with me answers instead of 
any other minute of labour, where labourers are 
coming and going irregularly, (aaving sometimes 
nine or ten a day, and then agaia only one or two,) 
and is especially convenient where payments of 
wages are made in full at the end of every week. 
It is understood by those whom I employ, that I 
never give a credit for less than half a day, and 
that with reluctance; but occasiunally it is unavoid- 
able. The second column will enable you, at the 
end of a year, or at the completion of any under- 
taking, to ascertain how much any piece of work 
has cost you. You may transfer this, if you choose, 
to the leger, where you can have an account of it 
opened, say as follows: 

“Dr.—Field A~To so much work; to board of 
so many hands, so mang days; to use and wear and 
tear of team, &c, Centra Cr. By such a crop.” 

One of these rosters or time-books to be made new 
and began, say on tbe Ist of January of every year. 
Its simplicity and esse of comprehension te an un- 
educated Jabourer, is not its least recommendation, 
where settlements are made at short intervals. 





d. The leger is larger than the time-book, more 
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than twice as wide and much thicker, as one will 
do perhaps for several years, according to the num- 
ber of accounts opened in it. In this should be 
transferred on every Saturday evening; all the cre- 
dits of those who are not paid off at that time, and 
charges made of payments during the week. This 
is done in as succinct and consolidated a manner as 
is consistent with perspicuity. In this record are 
kept all other accounts, by opposite debit and credit 
pages; it being generally the case that the transac- 
tions of a farmer (when his hired hands are put out 









A 


of the question,) are not.so multifarious as those of 
a merchant or manufacturer, and that therefore he 
has little occasion for the separate blotter used by 
those persons, being enabled to enter on his leger 
many particulars as they occur. Unless on un- 
avoidable occasions, I rarely look into my leger 
until Saturday evening, and sometimes not for a 
fortnight, the books in daily use being the time- 
book (or roster,)—and 

Sd. Memorandum or week-book, of which here 
follows a specimen of one page and one week: 


























































































$ | Farm Income. |(Other Incomes. Expenditures. pb prey prem 3 a Agenda. | New leas. 
: c. c. c. In town at} 
r , : ’ Mr. W’s 
af church; 
BE teat 
in the af- 
“Ss ternoon. 
2 cords Pd.W.R. 2 lambs. |Sold Hired J.jHave old [Enclose Maud- 
» wood, : 8 Shoema- . horse Pad. Cham! a een 
a ker’s bill dy to A. B.|for 2 mthsifred while jout locust trees 
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lhide, | 2)50)/Rec’d of Killed = 
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It may be observed of this specimen that the co- 
lumns may be arranged differently, extended, com- 
pressed or multiplied by different individuals, as 
their judgments or business may dictate. ‘The 
main object is to keep a regular diary of every thing 
going on; and the tabular form, for convenient re- 
ference and ease of making the entries is, in my 
opinion, the best. ‘The ruling of 52 tables like the 
above, is the chief trouble about it. For several 
years I kept a regular journal, closely written; but 
it became so voluminous, that in endeavouring to 
refer to any particular fact, | found it useless, or at 
least extremely tedious. Nothing can be more easy 





for the farmer than the present mode. He keeps 





his time-book, leger and week-book, in @ convenient 
drawer or shelf, by themselves. He comes in weary 
at night, but the additional toil is so trifting of 
writing down the names of his labourers in the time- 
book, and making the necessary notes in the alrea- 
dy ruled table of his week-book, that he is never 
tempted to procrastinate. Three minutes writin 
secures the evanescent doings of the past day. It 
will be observed of the week-book, as of the time- 
book, that one page occupies the space of one week; 
an important auxiliary in the business of reference. 
“All of which is respectfully submitted,” 
By your very obedient servant, 16 
CS. 
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AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 
Gordon’s Dale, Fauquier county, Va. 
‘Mar. Sainner, Feb. 6, 1829. 

Sir: In No. 46, vol. 10th, of your valuable paper, 
a correspondent who signs himself “An Eastern 
Shore Farmer,” informs you that he has for thirty 
years past kept an accurate account of all his agri- 
cultural operations, &c., and among others, of the 
‘number of loads of manure carted out each year, 
what kind, and where deposited,” and adds, that 
he “frequently manures from one hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty acres annually.” He will oblige one 
much interested in all subjects pertaining to agri- 
culture, by answering the following inquiries: 

is all this manure used upon one farm? 

What means he adopts to tnake it? 

At what seasons he carts it out? 

What force of hands and carts he employs? 

In what state he most usually spreads it upon the 
land? 

Upon what crops and kinds of soil? 

In what state he prefers using it? 

‘The result of his experience in regard to its ap- 
plication, in the different states, to the different 
kinds of soils and crops? 

Whether he uses it much as a top dressing, in 
what state,and on what kind of soil he prefers so 
using it? 

Any other information pertaining to the subject, 
will be gratefully received. Its importance, and 
the various opinions entertained upon it by agricul- 
turists, must be my apology for troubling your cor- 
respondent. A Svusscriser. 





IMPORTANT TO COTTON GROWERS. 


It has been known that cotton seed yielded a 
considerable portion of oil of excellent quality.— 
The difficulty of expressing it,in consequence of 
the quantity and absorbing quality of the integu- 
ments of the kernel has been so great, that hereto- 
fore no great quantity of the oil has been made.— 
We are happy to announce that a highly respecta- 
ble gentleman of Petersburg has invented a ma- 
chine, by whieh the seed is completely hulled, and 
prepared for the easy expression of its oil, ‘The 
importance of this invention to the southern coun- 
try, may be appreciated from the fact, that the in- 
ventor is erecting a cotton gin, and will shortly be 
prepared to gin cutton for the seed only. We be- 
lieve the present price of ginning is every tenth 
pound; so that, in fact, the cotton grower will have 
an addition made to his crop of one-tenth of the 
whole, by the introduction of this valuable ma- 
chine. When it is borne in mind that the seed at 
present is of little or no value, it is apparent that 
the invention adds greatly to the resources of the 
southern states, and must, we should think, exert a 
friendly influence on their prosperity. We hope 
the inventor may be rewarded in a substantial man- 
ner, and share a fate different from that of the un- 
fortunate Whitney. { Political Arena. 





(From the Poughkeepsie Journal.) 
HORSES. 

Those engaged in scientific pursuits in relation to 
medical subjects, have long observed the effect of 
certain positions of the human frame, and have seen 
that the pursuit of particular objects, has a great 
influence in the formation and structure of the body 
by producing peculiar shape and conformation of 
particular parts. In some instances, unusual mus- 
cular power in the upper extremities; in others, the 
chest becomes contracted and narrowed ia its capa- 
city, thereby curbing the action of the lungs, de- 
priving the system of its necessary supply of vital 
air, or predisposing to pulmonic disease; at others, 
the chest becomes enlarged in its capacity, giving 








an unnatural prominent appearance to the thorax 
At other times, peculiar employments bring about 
an*irregularity in shape and deformity in the inferi- 
or extremities, calculated to diminish their ordinary 
beauty and usefulness, or to add to their elegance 
and muscular power. All those effects, in the pro- 
gress of human life, have an influence on the ap- 
pearance, the health and well being of the subject; 
therefore become proper subjects of medical inves- 
tigation, ‘This principle, so well known and under- 
stood in physiological enquiry, has not been partic- 
ularly noticed so as to be applied to the formation 
and structure of brute animals, in order to improve 
their beauty and value, until recently. Mr. A. Car- 
man, of Hyde-Park, Dutchess county, has turned 
his attention to this subject, and brought it to such 
a state of perfection as to obtain a patent for the 
improvement of the shape, carriage, action and 
muscular power of Horses, to which the attention of 
the public is called, 

A work, somewhat elucidating the preceding re- 
marks has lately been published by M. Broussias, of 
the Military Gymnasium of France, from the review 
of which, in a London Medical Journal, some ap- 
propriate remarks occur, and from which some ex- 
tracts follow. ‘*We agree with the author, that such 
exercises (and position) if properly regulated, have 
a powerful influence on the system; on this account 
it deserves the consideration of statesmen, divines, 
philosophers and physicians; it interests the latter 
in a double manner, as an instrument of preserving 
health and effecting cure. ‘This exercise bids fair toe 
exert a considerable influence on the rising genera- 
tion.” Again, “this agent is capable of being di- 
rected locally to this or that particular part; as for 
example, to the dilation of the chest, and to the in- 
vigoration of any of the limbs or the muscles of a 
particular part.” ‘By a skilful use of this measure, 
we may enable one organ or system to predominate 
over another.” It is further observed, that water- 
men, who are in the constant habit of rowing, have 
large chests, strong muscular arms, short bull gecks 
and rounded backs; but when we view them a little 
lower, flattened glutens, thighs spare, legs seldom 
adorned with a calf, are presented. The chest al- 
most Herculean, the legs miserable; this structure 
gives strength for the handling the oar, but not for 
the arm, &c. It was the opinion of Lord Monbod- 
do, that, by long habit and position, the shape and 
deformity or beauty of many of the inferior animals 
had undergone material change; and even men, by 
occupation, by habit, have varied their appearance 
in many respects and relative proportion of body. 

The proposition’ of Mr. Carman, to improve the 
beauty, action and power of Horses by position and 
exercise while growing, is entirely reasonable and 
consistent with the foregoing observations, corres- 
ponding with intelligence derived from natural his- 
tory and the principles of sound philosophy. We 
are induced to believe that by applying his principle 
and feed box with perseverance, such a shape and 
conformation may be given to the forming muscular 
and ligamentous fibre of young animals, as will 
greatly add to the beauty, elegance, and useful per- 
formance of that valuable domestic animal—the 
Horse. AGRICOLA. 





————————— ae 


HORTICULTURE. 


THE SEED OF THE TREFOIL TREE, 
Or Ptelia Trifoliata. 

Horticultural and Botanical Garden, 

Mr. Sxinner, Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 2, 1829. 
Sir: This tree is a native of Virginia, very little 
known in this countfy, except in nurseries; its form 
is far from being disagreeable, and the leaves make 
a handsome contrast in landscape gardens by their 
dark colour, and where several of those trees are 











put together. But what I think gives it a great im. 
portance is, that it could be made an object of a 
branch of national industry and culture: for, after 
having given its greenish blossoms of no great ap- 
pearance, it bears numerous clusters of seeds re 
sembling hops, and which may be employed advan. 
tageously instead of them in the making of beer, Ip. 
Alsace, in the eastern part of France, in a year 
when the hops were very dear, it was used ve 
successfully, and the beer so made was found very 
good. ‘This tree grows very quick, and succeeds 
in bad soils; and in France it is estimated that an 
hectare, making nearly three acres, could produce 
2400 franes, which is about 480 dollars. 

For this cultivation it would be better to keep the 
trees bushy, and planted six feet apart each way, 


planted to remain the third year. - I have taken nos 
tice that the aromatic taste of the seeds is much 
stronger here than in France; so that the quantity 
of the weight would be less than that ordinarily 
used of the hops. 

I remain, with great esteem, 

Yours respectfully, 
ANDRE PARMENTIER. 





(From Adlum’s Memoirs on the Cultivation of the Vine.) 
TO PROPAGATE GRAPE VINES FROM 
SEEDS. 

When vines are to be raised from seeds, they 
should be sowed the latter end of February, or be 
ginning of March, or they may be sowed as late 
as the middle of April; but the earlier the better, in 
rows, in borders, or in beds. Sow the secd in rich, 
light earth, (well spaded and raked) about an inch 
deep, and if the weather is dry, water them occa- 
sionally, and when the seeds begin to vegetate, the 
plants should be watered in the evenings in dry 
weather. When the plants are six inches high, they 
should be carefully tied to rods, leaving only one 
stem the first year; the rods should be nearly as high 
as the vines are likely to grow the first season.— 
When the leaves begin to drop, pull off all as they 
turn yellow, so that the wood may ripen well. 

About the latter end of March, the next season, 
they may be planted out where they are intended to 
remain, and they should be cut off to the third eye 
if very strong, but only to the second, if weak, rub- 
bing off the lower bud with the finger and thumb. 
And afterwards, they are to be managed as the cut- 
tings, that are planted in the vineyard. But it is to 
be observed, that the vines propagated from seed, 
do not all bear fruit, probably not more than the 
half of them; therefore, if they are strong growing 
vines, I would advise to engraft all the barren ones. 


—————_ 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


GOOD BACON. 


‘The following is the mode of curing bacon in. 
Virginia, laid down by a gentleman of the Isle of 
Wight county, who has had much experience in 
the process. [Lancaster Jour. 


“To have good bacon, the pork must be fat. ft 
may possibly be too fat, though that is very rarely 
the case in Virginia. Hogs about eighteen months 
old, which are raised poor, and afterwards well 
fatted in a short time on corn, are, I think, decided- 
ly to be preferred. Before the pork be salted up it 
should be thoroughly cold, a circumstance indis- 
pensable to its lasting preservation; and it is at 
least the safest course in our uncertain climate, to 
lose no time afterwards. To give bacon its most 
exquisite flavour, both molasses or sugar, and salt- 
petre should be used. [ usually put a table spoon- 
ful or two of molasses on the flesh side of the ham, 
a little before it is salted, and after the molasses is 








It is raised from seeds and flowers, and may be ~— 
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rubbed over it, a heaping spoonful or two of finely 
pulverized saltpetre, the ham supposed to weigh, 
when cured, from 12 to 15 pounds. I put nearly 
the same quantity on the middlings and shoulders, 
and proportionably on the smaller pieces, believing 
that it essentially-contributes not only towards im- 
proving the flavour and appearance, but also to the 
preservation of bacon, and as a preventive against 
the worm, bug and skipper. In order to insure per- 
fectly sound bacon, the pork must be salted at least 
twice. ‘Ihe second salting should take place about 
the third day after the first, at which time I add 
about a third of the quantity of saltpetre applied 
in the first instance. If, however, the pork should 


* be frozen when salted in the first instance, it should 


be re-salted as soon as practicable after it thaws; 
without which there is great danger of injury. 1 
use the. Liverpool sack salt, and prefer it on ac- 
count of its fineness. A bushel to the thousand 
weight of pork has been supposed a sufficient quan- 
tity. I think it too little, and would not by any 
means advise that there should be any stint of salt. 
Five pounds of saltpetre to the above mentioned 

uantity of pork is, perhaps, quite enough. Care 
should be taken to let the brine drain off from the 

ork, whilst in salt, as ifs contact with it tends to 
injure its flavour. If salted in casks, there should 
be a hole in the bottom, after the second salting, 
that the brine may escape. There are different 
opinions as to the length of time the pork should 
remain in salt. I would recommend four weeks.— 
If saltpetre in sufficient quantities be used, fat pork 
can scarcely be made tov salt. I have known prime 
excellent bacon to have remained in salt more than 
three months. The last operation in curing of ba- 
con is the smoking of it. ‘This may be suflicieatly 
well done, perhaps, with any kind-of wood; but so- 
lid green wood, as hickory or oak, is the best. Con- 
trary to old opinions, the operation is best carried 
on in the closest smoke house; considerable degree 
of heat, too, is not injurious, but promotes and fa- 
ecilitates, I believe, the operation. 
the fire tainting meat is erroneous. The effect, so 
called, is occasioned by the pork not being thorough- 
ly cured; bacon should be smoked until it is*of a 
dark reddish colour, and it is best done in clear dry 
weather. In hanging it up, it is most advantageous 
to put the joints highest; for, as they are most as- 
sailable by the skipper fly, they are least likely 
thereby to have eggs deposited on them. There is 
an opinion which has long universally prevailed, 
and which I think the experience of the last winter 
has belied. It is, that if pork be once thoroughly 
cold before salting, it may with proper care be 
saved. ‘This in ordinary winters is true. But in 
such a winter as last, when the thermometer ran, in 
24 hours, from between 30 and 40 to between 60 
and 70, and remained so for four or five days, I do 
not think that fat and large pork can be saved by 
any reasonable attention to it. [Western Tiller. 





BEES. 

Mr. E. Williams, of Ashfield, so managed a hive 
of bees, as to prevent their swarming, and having 
kept them six years, took them up, and after mak- 
ing half a barrel of metheglin, had 293 pounds of 
strained honey, and 91 pounds of excellent honey 
in the comb, making $84 pounds. He also made 
47 pounds of bees-wax. Mr. Williams, some time 
since, related to me some particulars respecting this 
extraordinary production, the substance of which I 
will now state. He bought a swarm of bees of mid- 
dling size, and having no convenient place near his 
house, where he could set them, he built a shelter 
several rods distant, so situated that they might 
swarm and go off without being discovered. ‘I'o 
prevent their swarming, he added other hives to 
the original one, in the following manner: first mak- 


The old idea of: 


ing a large hive with a hole through the top, three 
or four inches square, on which he placed his hive 
of bees, having a hole two inches square through 
the right and left sides of the new fs mois hive, at 
the bottom; then made other large hives, with holes 
through two sides similar to the first, with cleets 
nailed around each of these’holes, so as to come in 
exact contact with each other when placed on the 
stand, and in this way connected them together, 
giving the bees a chance to pass and repass through 
the whole range of hives, having them to go in and 
out at the front of each one, as they found most 
convenient. By this kind of management, his bees 
spread and increased, and soon became a nume- 
rous and powerful community: and eventually yield- 
ed the extraordinary and valuable production which 
has already been stated. 

In regard to wintering bees I will venture a few 
remarks. If bees are kept in a dark cellar through 
the winter, they will spend but very little of their 
stock of provision, as they immediately become dor- 
mant and so remain until they are removed to a dif- 
ferent situation. In this way I have frequently pre- 
served them through the winter, when they would 
probably have perished within a month, after they 
were unable to obtain their living abroad, had they 
been left to take care of themselves. 

I once had a swarm of bees come out late in the 
summer, and when the season of their labours was 
over, the crown of a common hat would probably 
have contained the bees and all they had collected. 
I put this swarm of bees into a cellar, where they 
lived through the winter, and the next season they 
filled their hive and swarmed twice. ‘This may ap- 
pear incredible to some, but those who doubt the 
correctness of what I have stated, if they try the 
experiment, I doabt not will find that I have not 
overleaped the bounds of truth. I could relate 
other similar instances, but I deem it unnecessary, 
as a word-to the wise is sufficient. A Farmer. 

Worcester, March 30, 1823. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR ASHES! 


The carelessness of many persons in disposing of 
ashes taken hot from the hearth, and containing, as 
they generally do, a quantity of embers and live 
coals, renders this caution highly necessary. 

But a few nights since, had it nat been for the 
timely discovery of the flames by the warcu, a 
dwelling house, and perhaps a whole neighbour- 
hood, would have been consumed, in consequence 
of putting hot ashes into a woopew sox. Some are 
in the habit of putting their ashes in old flour bar- 
rels and the like—a short time since, we saw a ves- 
sel of this kind deposited in the corner of a neigh- 
bour’s wood house! into which ashes taken hot from 
the fire were inconsiderately thrown. And we are 
sorry (o learn that some of our immediate neigh- 
bours are in the habit of using a HALF BUSHEL 
for this purpose, and when filled, of setting it among 
the shavings and other combustibles of a lumber 
room. These things should be looked to. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





{From the Albany Argus.) 


THE NEW YORK CANALS. 


From the annual report of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, submitted to the Assembly on the 26th ult., 
we gather the following facts: 

During the last year, the works on the Oswego 
canal, with a trifling exception, have been complet- 
ed, and a good boat navigation extended from the 
Erie canal to the harbour of Oswego. Owing to 
the extraordinary.floods, and the prevalence of a 
fatal malady on the line of the canal, the comple- 








i  ————— 
tion of the commissioners, and until the month of - 
December. Rites: 
The Oswego canal is $6 miles in length, one half 
the distanee connected with the Oswego river by 
locks and dams, and the other half a slack water 
navigation on the river. Its structure consists of 
22 bridges, 7 culverts, 1 aqueduct, 2 waste-weirs, 8 
dams across the river, 13 locks of stone, and 1 of 
stone and tintber, with an aggregate lift of 128 feet. 
The sum of $505,115 37 has been already paid for 
the construction of this canal, which will be in- 
creased to $525,115 37. 

The Cayuga and Seneca canal was completed on 
tlie 15th November last, and the water admitted 
into every part of the line from the foot of the Se- 
neca lake to the Erie canal at Montezuma, The 
little labour required to open the navigation through- 
out the whole line, it is believed, will be completed 
as early as the firstof May. This canal is 20 miles 
and 24 chains in length, of which 10 miles is an in- 
dependent canal, and the remainder a slack water 
navigation. It has 7 locks, being 734 feet lockage, 
19 bridges, 5 safety gates, 5 dams, 6 culverts, 17 
miles of fence, 3 lock houses, and 1 collector’s 
office. ‘The amount appropriated for this work was 
$195,000; but the entire expenditure will be about 
$211,000. ee 
The lateral canal from the Cayuga and Seneca 
Canal to the village of East Cayuga, which is one 
mile and 68 chains in length, was put under con- 
tract early in May, and will be completed by the 
first day-of July next. It will require a further ap- 
propriation of $8000. 

The navigation of the Erie and Champlain ca- 
nals commenced on the Ist of April, and continued 
until the 19th of December, a longer time than at 
any former period. At no season, however, have 
both canals suffered so much from breaches, occa- 
sioned by violent rains. These were speedily re- 
ired, and other improvements made. The Black 
ock dam and embankment on Squaw island have 
been raised.and strengthened; the dam at the mouth 
of the Tonewanta creek rebuilt; the banks along ~ 
the deep excavation on the Mountain Ridge repair- 
ed; a guard lock has been constructed at the head 
of the feeder from the Gennessee river, and a lock 
house erected; the lock at Jordan has been rebuilt, 
larger and more substantial; several of the wooden 
trunks of aqueducts which had become decayed, 
are rebuilding, of such width as to allow boats to 
pass each other upon them, and will be completed 
before the commencement of navigation; the dgm 
across the Mohawk at the head of the Minden feed- 
er, has been partially rebuilt; nearly all the locks 
on the Erie canal have been furnished with addi- 
tional culverts and gates; scales for the weighing of 
boats have been erected at Syracuse and West 
Troy, and are preferred to the hydrostatic lock; the 
locks on the Glen’s Falls feeder are completed, and 
it is believed the. feeder will be navigable early in 
the season; many of the bridges have been rebuilt, 
and others are rebuilding, in all instances of such 
increased height, &c. as to leave the navigation un- 
obstructed; and the banks to a considerable extent 
have been raised, and secured witha faciog of tim- 
ber or stone. 

The entire expenditures on the canals for the 
last year, for constructing, maintaining and repair- 
ing them, including the interest on the canal debt, 
($424,010 15,) amount to $1,002,287 72. The re- 
venue which accrued from the canals and from the 
items of the canal fund, amounted to $1,283,485 08; 
shewing an excess of receipts of $231,147 $1. 

The receipts of toll, were $838,412 04; which is 
$26,646 44short of the receipt of last year. “This 
diminution of toll (say the commissioners,) has 
been occasioned by the failure of the last year’s crop. 
Wheat is the great staple of the western part of 
the state, and affords an amount of toll tm re, 
to all the other articles which descend the Erie ca- 





tion of this work was delayed beyond the expecta- 
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ynal, It appears by a statement which has been 
furnished by Mr. Williams, the collector at Utica, 
(and which is appended to this report,) of the arti- 
cles which passed that place in the year 1827 and 
* 1828, that there has been a falling off in the last 
year of wheat, to an amount which is equal to 
1,100,000 bushels of the former. This deficit has 
caused a reduction in the toll, which is estimated 
at $75,000. Had the produce of the crop been in 
the usual proportion to the quantity of seed sown, 
there would have been more wheat and flour sent to 
market than in any former year, and the toll would 
have probably received an accession of more than 
oue hundred thousand dollars.” 

The tolls for 1829 are estimated at $870,000, and 
the whole amount of receipts at $1,260,000. The 
expenditures for the same year (which will be short 
of those of any previous year,) are estimated at 
$757,442 75: showing a balance in favour of the 
canal fund for the current year, of $502,557 25. 


The whole amount derived from the several items 
of the Erie and Champlain Canal Fund, from 1817 
to January 1829, was $6,487,742 10; to wit: 

Salt duties, $ 878,185 45 








Vendue do. 2,042,064 46 

Steam boat tax, 78,509 99 

Tolls, $,478,123 83 

Rents of surplus water, 2,147 00 

Western Lock Navigation Co. 8,738 00 

Sales of lands, Ist pay- 

ment, $9,490 00 9,973 37 

Int. and prin. 483 37 

$6,487,742 10 
From the Canal: 

Sales of lands, Ist payment, $25,690 80 
Interest and principal, 20,092 80 
Tolls, 2,057 82 

$47,841 42 





RAIL ROADS. 

The Salem Observer mentions that the joint 
Committee of the legislature of Massachusetts, who 
had under consideration the subject of Rail-ways to 
Providence, and the Hudson River, have reported 
a series of resolutions in favour of the proposed im- 
provements, and recommending a provision for rais- 
ing the funds necessary for constructing the Rail- 
ways, by loans on the credit of the State, bearing 
an interest not exceeding four and a half per cent 
per annum. The Committee state, in their Re- 
port, that there is reason to believe, that a Compa- 
ny might be formed of intelligent and responsible 
individuals, who would take a large portion of the 
stock, provided the Legislature, in addition to the 
grant of the right to take reasonable tolls, would 


aathorize a subscription of a third or two fifths of 


the stock on the part of the state, the stock so ta- 
ken to remain permanently the property of the 
Commonwealth. 











LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE ROSE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


I saw a rose in perfect beauty; it rested graceful- 
ly upon its stalk, and its perfume filled the air. Ma- 
ny stooped to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste it 
fragrance, and its owner hung over it with delight. 
I passed it again, and behold it was gone—its root 
had withered: the enclosure which surrounded it 
was broken down. ‘The spoiler had been there: he 
saw that many admired it: he knew it was dear to 
him who planted it. and beside it he had no other 
pleat to love. Yet he snatched it secretly from the 





band that cherished it; he wore it in his bosom till 
it hung its head and faded, and, when he saw that 
its glory was departed, he flung it rudely away. But 
it left a thorn in his bosom, and vainly did he seek 
to extract it; for now it pierces the spoiler, even in 
his hour of mirth. And when I saw that man who 
had loved the beauty of the rose, gathered again its 
scattered leaves, or bound up its stalk which the 
hands of violence had broken, I looked earnestly at 
the spot where it grew, and my soul received in- 
struction. And I said, let her who is full of beauty 
and admiration, sitting like the queen of flowers in 
majesty among the daughters of women, let her re- 
member that she standeth upon slippery places, “and 
be not high minded, but fear.” 





On! Tuov woo Dry’st tHe Movurner’s TEar. 
‘‘He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds.”—Ps, 147. 3. 

Oh! Thou, who dry’st the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to thee. 

The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes are flown; 

And he, who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 

But thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of wo. 


When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And e’en the hope that threw 

A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
Is dimm’d and vanish’d too! 

Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not thy wing of love 

Come brightly walting through the gloom 
Our peace-branch from above? 

Then, sorrow touched by thee, grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day! 

















(From Johnson's Shooter’s Companion.) 
THE PERCUSSION GUN. 


Some years ago, Forsyth procure a patent for the 
application of what is called percussion powder to 
fire arms. Sportsmen regarded with .astonishment 
the pompous advertisements, which announced “the 
discharge of the fuwling piece, ‘without flint, flash, 
or smoke-”—'The percussion powder was used mere- 
ly as the priming. The invention, however, did 
not at first meet with great encouragement, for two 
reasons, namely, the price appeared exorbitant; and 
an idea of danger naturally enough attached itself 
to the use of the percussion powder, which, at first 
sight, appears so calculated to produce accidental 
mischief. - ‘ 

Forsyth’s invention for containing the priming, 


tached to the outside of the lock, and contains @ 
chamber large enough to hold powder for a number 
of primings. By a slight movement of the maga- 
zine, a sufficient quantity for one priming is thrown 
into a cavity, where it receives the stroke of the 
hammer, becomes ignited, and thus discharges the 
gun. Forsyth has the merit of being the first to 
apply percussion priming to fire arms; but, it was 
evident, that his magazine was susceptible of great 
improvement. ‘The priming powder, too, concern- 
ing which he assumed an air of mysterious secrecy, 
deposited so great a quantity of feculent matter, 
and was so excessively corrosive, that much more 
frequent cleaning than usual became indispensable: 
under these circumstances, therefore, | was content 
to pursue the old method of priming with gunpow-. 
der. 

Sometime ago, a percussion gun was put into my 
hands by Mr. R. Gill, of Yorkshire, of which I 
made a trial, and found that it shot remarkably well; 
I found it, in fact, much superior to the ordina 
fowling piece, and this superiority arose not entirely 
perhaps from the use of percussion priming, but 
from the excellence of the bore and firmness of the 
workmanship; yet, the indescribable rapidity of the 
discharge, the increase of force, with little more 
than half the common charge of gunpowder, were 
advantages too tempting to be abandoned; and I, 
therefore, resolved to adopt the percussion gun. 

Manton contrived a method of firing with percus- 
sion priming very different from Forsyth’s, and per- 
haps on the whole inferior, as the primings were 
made into small cakes, one of which being fixed in 
an iron plug, the latter was placed in the mouth of | - 
the cock, as it were, and by striking on the touch- 
hole (made in the end of the breech, which is in the 
form of an inclined plane,) discharged the gun. 
Manton accommodated his customers with fifty of 
these iron plugs, which were understood to be suf- 
ficient for the day’s amusement; and being primed 
before setting out, were carried in the pocket, and 
used as occasion required. Carrying these plugs 
was obviously an inconvenience; in fact, the contre 
vance altogether bore no marks of extraordinary 
genias. Forsyth brought an action against Mr. 
Manton, in consequence, for an infringement of his 
patent, and succeeded in putting a stop to Mr. Man- 
ton’s sale of these guns, 

As the application of percussion powder to the 
fowling-piece excited so much surprise, and appear- 
ed so advantageous, it was not long before a num- 
ber of inventions made their appearance, each pro- 
fessing to be the best mode of adopting it. To say 
nothing of Forsyth’s magazine, Manton’s pegs, or 
Webster’s wire, twenty other plans at least might be 
enumerated—many of which had a very neat and 
even a beautiful appearance; but which were gener- 
ally found defective in the field either from a hazy 
atmosphere or other incidents to which the shooting 
sportsman is peculiarly liable. At length what is cal- 
led the copper cap plan made its appearance, which I 
have used throughout three seasons, under the disad- 
vantages of wet weather and every other untoward 
circumstance attending this fascinating recreation: 
I have made a great variety of experiments upon 
the subject, and have, in fact, tried it in all possi- 
ble forms; and feel not the least hesitation in assert- 
ing, that the copper cap plan is superior in every 
point of view to any other which has made its ap- 
pearance. 

Copper cap guns will unquestionably become gen- 
eral; and will no doubt be manufactured by all the 
pretenders in the trade: I would, therefore, advise 
those who may feel an inclination to procure fowl- 
ing pieces on the above plan, to be careful whom 
they apply to, as the very best system may be 
brought into disrepute by ignorance and incapacity; 
and perhaps, of all other businesses, none is more re- 
plete with those baneful qualities than that of gua 
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The copper cap plan is very simple; is less liable 
to-be out of repair than any other, and is, at the 
same time, much more easily rectified, should any 
casual accident occur. Indeed, its superiority is 
obvious at first sight, in every point of view. 

[had nearly forgot to mention, that, independent 
of the copper caps used for priming, my gun has 
also double headed priming pins, as well as patch 

ins, which may be substituted for them, at the will 
or the whim of the sportsman. 

The advantages of percussion priming are, the 


’ instantaneous discharge, which is indescribably more 


rapid than with the common priming, and, of course 
reduces the science of shooting (particularly at fly- 
ing or moveable objects) to a degree of precision 
unattainable by any ‘other mode hitherto adopted. 
Very little more than half the common charge of 
gunpowder is sufficient to load the percussion gun, 
for the strong flame from the priming is driven with 
uncommon force through the touch-hole, and not 
only ignites the gunpowder much more completely, 
but appears to assist its force, as the percussion gu 
drives the shot with a degree of strength scarcely 
to be believed by those who have not witnessed it. 
In fact, the strength of the percussion priming is 
driven into the barrel of the fowling-piece, as there 
js no other way for much of the expansive fluid to 
escape; whereas, in the common lock, the hammer, 
being driven up by the stroke of the cock, suffers 
the elastic force, or strength of the priming, to 
escape; nor is this all—no doubt can exist, that part 
of the force of the charge is expelled through the 
touch-hole, and this rule will, in all probability, be 
found to obtain in a greater degree when the wind 
blows strong. It follows, therefore, that the percus- 
sion, compared with the common method, will pro- 
duce a more instantaneous discharge, superior force, 
and greater precision, with a much less charge of 
gunpowder. 
aterproof—Percussion guns are much more 
susceptible of being rendered waterproof than guns 
upon the’ old method. Nevertheless, waterproof, as 
far as relates to the fowling-piece is not of that im- 
rtance as a superficial observer might imagine. 
hooting is always unpleasant in rainy weather, in 
heavy and incessant rain it is out of the question. 
In a slight drizzling rain, or for a shower, the sports- 
man may keep the field with a percussion gun, and 
will experience no hanging fire; but the scent will 
be indifferent, nor will game lie well unless in hedges 
and strong covers. 
———— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPULATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Total amount of the returns for 1821, gives 
208,439 ‘Taxables, 485 Deaf and Dumb, and 224 
slaves. 

In 1828, the Total amount of Taxables is 243,874, 
ef Deaf and Dumb 464 and of Slaves 76: giving an 
inerease of $5,435 Taxables and a decrease in the 
Deaf and Dumb of 21, and in the number of Slaves 
of 148, which is, within a fraction, twice as many 
slaves as there are in the whole commonwealth. 
There are three counties, viz: Bradford, Lebanon, 
and Somerset, which have probably about 9,700 
Taxables, from which we have no returns. 

Adopting the usual rate of allowing five inhabi- 
tants for each taxable, the population of the State, 
under the census of 1821, was 1,042,195, That this 
is a safe average and very near the truth is proved 
by the census taken by the United States in 1820, 
which gave the number of inhabitants in the state at 
1,049,458. Continuing the same estimation multi- 
plying the Taxables by five, our population in 1828, 
was 1,219,870, being an increase of 177,185. The 
same regular, progressive increase will make the 
Population of Pennsylvania at the United States 
Census in 1530, one million, two hundred and seven- 








ty thousand nine hundred and thirty nine. To this 
however must be added a population of 51,000 for 
the three counties from which we have no returns. 
This will make our whole population at the United 
States Census in 1830 about one million, three hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand nine hundred :and 
thirty-nine. 

The Censusof Pennsylvania in 1790, gave 434,- 
$73 inhabitants; in 1800, 602,548; in 1810, 810,091; 
in 1820, 1,049,458; and in 1830 it will be 1,270,939. 





THE PARUBE, 


BaLtimoreE, Fripay, Fesrvary 13, 1829. 











$% Sirx.—We continue to receive evidence of 
the rapid progress making in our country in the 
cultivation of silk. We have now before us a hank 
of floss, or partially twisted single strand silk, made 
by Miss Maria Louisa Arnold, of Clark county, In- 
diana, who is only twelve years of age. The silk 
is of a very good quality, fully equal to the best of 
the imported article. We take pleasure in laying 
before the public instances of this kind, as they 
afford conclusive proof of the practicability of mak- 
ing silk a staple article of agricultural production 
of the United States. To the ladies of farmers’ 
families, the production of silk affords an elegant 
and profitable employment, and we take upon our- 
selves to say, that every farmer’s family which has 
a single mulberry tree on the farm, can, with little 
labour and no expense, make all the sewing silk ne- 
eessary for family use, and, if they please,a few 
dollars’ worth to sell; or, what is still better, enough 
to make themselves silk stockings. The great ob- 
stacle that seems to attend the culture of silk, is the 
supposed want of a market for it. We are enabled 
to assure our readers that there is no want of a mar- 
tet for silk properly prepared. ‘The cocoons should 
never be sold; for there is more profit in reeling the 
cocoons and making sewing silk or floss for coach 
lace and fringe makers, than in producing the co- 
coons. For cocoons there is at present no market 
that we know of; but if there was, the cultivator 
ought by no means to sell them, but reel them. We 
take this occasion to say,in answer to many inqui- 
ries on the subject, that silk worm eggs of the best 
Italian stock, and directions for the management of 
silk worms, reeling and preparing silk for market, 
can always be had of Mr. Gideon B. Smith, of this 
city. All that is necesgary is to write to him by 
mail, enclosing five dollars, and he will return by 
the same conveyance, the eggs, &c. called for; or 
the Editor of the Farmer will take pleasure in at- 
tending to such orders for those who may command 
his services. 

&> Mr. Smith informs the Editor that these who 
waat silk worm eggs should.apply quickly, as the 
warm weather will soon render their transmission 
by mail impracticable. 





¢# A correspondent requests information of the 
easiest and cheapest mode of drawing water from a 
well seventy feet and upwards in depth, by manual 
labour. Pumps, he remarks, will not do, in conse- 
quence of the great depth of the well, and the ab- 
sence of workmen to repair them when out of or- 
der. This subject being of general interest, we 
shall be glad to receive descriptions of the best 
modes, for publication in the Farmer. 





$% On Wednesday of last week, 6450 persons 
and 1250 sleighs, passed a store in Troy, N. Y. be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, Troy contains about 
8000 inhabitants; and it may be proper to observe, 
that the farmers in the vicinity generally defer tak- 
ing their produce te town “till sleighing.” When, 
therefore, there is good sleighing, there will speedi- 








wn 
ly be an abundance of every other eos wy. At 
these times, the main streets of Albany and Troy 
have been so occupied with sleighs, that it has been 
found momma Py to pass along them. ‘The 
sleigh bells, on these occasions, produce a most agre 
able confusion of sweet sounds, contrasting finely 
with the eternal clatter of carts and wagons on our 
pavements. 





¢® Barrmore Marxer.—A slight depression 
has taken place in the prices of Howard street flour 
since oar Jast publication. The nominal wagon 
prices yesterday was $7.75; but few were willing to 
sell at that. From stores it was nominally $8.00 a 
$8.124; little busmess doing. 
EE ED 





ASA RT 
OBITUARY. 

In Salem, on the 29th inst., the Hon. Tusoruy 
Picxerine, aged 84. He was born in Salem in 
1746; was graduated at Harvard University in 1763; 
in 1774 he wrote the celebrated address to Gover- 
nor Gage, on the subject of the Boston. Port Bill. 
In 1775, in common with the other distinguished 
patriots of those days, he took up arms in defence 
of his country’s rights. In the same year he was 
appointed a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for Essex, and sole Judge of the Maritime Court, 
for the middle district, including Boston, Salem, and 
other ports of Essex, which offices he held till he 
was appointed in 1776 to the command of a regi- 
ment of 700 men from Essex, in the Continental 
army. In 1777, he was appointed by Washington 
Adjutant General of the army. In 1780 he was 
elected by Congress Quarter Master General during. 
the rest of the war. From 1790 to 1794, Colone 
Pickering was herent by General Washington with 
negotiations with the Indians, In 1791 he was ap- 
pointed Postmaster General; in 1794, Secretary of 
War; and in 1795, Secretary of State, which office 
he held.till 4900, when he was removed by the hate 
President Adams. In 1803, he was appointed by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts a Senator in Con- 
gress, where he remained till 1811. In 1814 he 
was elected a Representative in Congress, and held 
his seat till 1817. From that period he has liveda 
private life, enjoying the society of his friends, and 
devoting a large portion of his attention to bis fa- 
vourite agricultural pursuits. All who came in con- 
tact with him, as a citizen and member of society, 
could not hesitate to admire his many sterling ex- 
cellencies of.character. Even when compelled to 
dissent from his opinions, it was impossible to re- 
frain from respecting the purity of his motives.— 
His age, and his great experience in public service 
always commanded, as they merited, the respect of 
his opponents. To the following concluding re- 
marks of an obituary of Col. Pickering, in the Sa- 
lem Gazette, from which the foregoing facts are con- 
densed, we readily yield our concurrence. 

Of his private virtues there is no difference of 
opinion. All men, of all parties, speak of them 
with rapture, and acknowledge them with admira- 
tion. ‘This voluntary homage bas been paid to his 
character amid_all the vicissitudes of party. In all 
the private relations of life he was honest, faithful 
and humane. No man ever impeached his integri- 
ty with any colour of justice. Love of truth, and 
integrity that could not be shaken, were his cha~ 
racteristics. ‘Where truth led the way, he did not 
fear to follow.’ His manners were plain and sim- 
ple, his morals pure and unblemished, and ‘his be- 
lief and profession of the Christian religion were, 
through a long life, accompanied with practice and 
conduct in accordance with its divine precepts.” 

; [Boston Patriot. 


Revo.urion 1x Burnos Avnes. 
By the arrival of the brig Celerio, in fifty-two 
days from Buenos oe Dieetes is pb of 
a revolt mich had taken place, by whieh the eoa- 





x. 
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stituted authorities of the Argentine Republic were 
removed. On the conclusion of peace with Brazil, 
it was found necessary to order a certain portion of 
‘the Buenos Ayres army which had been for two 
years and a half engaged in service in the Banda Ori- 
ental, to the frontiers, for the purpose of defending 
them against the Indians. The army however, were 
dissatisfied with the government, and desirous of 
resting awhile under their laurels in Buenos Ayres, 
among their relations and friends. ‘They demanded 
permission to return, which Gov. Dorrego had not 
the power to refuse, and from the 2Ist to the 26th 
of November, 2500 soldiers were received into the 
city, under the command of General Lavalle. An 
insurrectionary movement was expected; and on the 
night of the 30th, Governor D. sent an order to 
General L. to repair to the fort. He answered that 
he would come directly at the head of his lancers; 
but that it would be for the purpose of displacing 
the government. Gov. D. left the fort at 4 o'clock 
in the morning. Gen. L. marched at dawn to Plaza 
de la Victoria with a regiment of infantry, another 
of cazadores and a party of lancers, and took pos- 
session of the important posts. ‘The ministers, 
Guido and Balcara, were in the fort, the entrance of 
which was closed, and cannon mounted on the bas- 
tion and at the gateway. There was no confusion. 
The citizens came in great number to the Plaza; and 
it being thought that the Government had ceased to 
exist when Dorrego departed, General Lavalle is- 
sued a proclamation to that effect to the citizens 
and summoned them to meet at one o’clock in the 
church of St. Francisco. ‘The ministers agreed to 
give up the fort to whoever should be appointed to 
command it. A large meeting was accordingly held, 
at which the proclamation, and a list of the officers’ 
grievances were read, together with the submission 
of the late ministers. General Lavalle was declar- 
ed Governor, ad interim, by acclamation. By a de- 
cree of the 6th Dec. he appointed Admiral Brown 
to the civil and military command of the Province, 
dating his absence in the country. Admiral Brown 
accordingly took command of the fort. Onthe 11th 
Dee. an official detail was published of an action 
said to have been fought with the forces collected 
by Dorrego, near the lake of Lobos, and of their 
rout. ‘The Gaceta Mercantile of the 13th announc- 
ed the capture of Dorrego. The truth of both these 
statements was doubted, as was also a rumor that 
Dorrego had been assassinated. ‘The account given to 
the Baltimore Republican by an intelligent gentle- 
man who came passenger in the Celerio, states that 
if Dorrego had been captured, he had left behind 
him Gen. Arrosa, a man of great energy, who would 
control a strong force against Lavalle. On the 
1ith there was no further information from the hos- 
tile parties, and the city was quietly awaiting the 
result. 
Mexico. 

The Vera Cruz papers received in New York by 
the Virginia, come down to the 17th ult. Tran- 
quility was restored in Mexico, and it does not ap- 

ar that any excesses had been committed since 
the first three or four days of December, when it is 
said 800 persons were slain, and property to a large 
amount was pillaged. Among the number killed, 
was the Marquis de Valle, a distinguished descen- 
dant of Cortez, said to be the richest individual in 
Mexico. Many of the Spaniards were leaving the 
country, under an apprehension that an order would 
shortly pass for their expulsion, The Virginia has 
brought a considerable number, and several vessels 
were to sail for Bordeaux with passengers. 

The General Congress assembled on the Ist of 
January, and was opened by a speech from Presi- 
dent Victoria, in which he exhorts the members to 
employ all their means to heal the divisions that had 
endangered the constitution, and to endeavour to 
restore harmony and union among the states. He 


with the United States of America, which he deem- 
ed of the greatest importance to both nations. 

On the 6th, the new Congress proceeded to the 
election of a President and Vice President, which 
resulted in the choice of Vincente Guerrero and 
Anastatia Bustamente; Gen. Santa Anna was also 
chosen Secretary of War. An immense concourse 
of all classes, including many foreigners of distinc- 
tion, occupied the galleries during the deliberations. 

The Chamber of Representatives appear to have 
founded their declaration in favour of Guerrero as 
President, only and entirely on the constitutional! 
ground that he was legally elected by the States.— 
ae have set aside the returns forwarded by Vera 

ruz. 

The following letter was addressed by Commodore 
Porter to the Secretary of War: 

“It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of your official note of the 2d inst. and to 
thank you, and his excellency the President, for 
the gracious expressions of approbation which it 
contains. Permit me also to assure you, that there 
was but one period at which I had the least doubt 
of the proper course to pursue in the tremendous 
crisis which has just passed; but at the same time 
I pray you to take into consideration the extreme 
ignorance in which we all remained, as to the true 
state of affairs in Mexico. If the circular of the 
Secretary of State, issued on the 9th ultimo, to 
the governors and political chiefs, had been pro- 
mulgated in this place, there would then have 
been no motive for vaccillating; but I was entire- 
ly ignorant of the existence of such a document 
until I obtained it a few days since from the hand 
of a friend, and caused it to be published as soon 
as received. From the same source I received the 
circular of the Sth, which I also published imme- 
diately. It now only remains for me to assure your 
Excellency of my firm support of the constitution 
and laws, my strict obedience to the orders of the 
supreme government, and my devotion to the prin- 
ciples of liberty. With these sentiments, which 
are common fo all the individuals under my com- 
mand, yourself and his Excellency the President 
may always rely upon the fidelity of the Navy. 
“God and Liberty. DAVID PORTER. 
**Vera Cruz, Jan. 7, 1829.” 





HORTICULTURAL. 
Tae Svsscriser wishes to notify the Public, that he 
has become the Agent for the sale of the celebrated 
Garpen Seeps of Messrs. D. & C. Lanpretn, Phila- 
delphia. The high reputation in which these seeds 
are held throughout the U&ion, is sufficient recommen- 
dation without further notice. But, he will observe, 
for the information of such as may be unacquainted 
with the fact, that (with a very trifling exception) all 
seeds sold by them are grown under their immediate 
superintendence,—each package bearing their warran- 
ty—and for the good quality of its contents, they hold 
themselves personally ,responsible. The Seeds will be 
sold by the subscriber at the growers’sprices; and pur- 
chasers will be supplied, in every respect, on as good 
terms as though they dealt at the Philadelphia Estab- 
lishment. 
&# Orders will also be received by him for Fruit 
Trees and Green House and Hardy Ornamental Plants. 
The collection of each kind cultivated by the Messrs. 
Landreths, isnot surpassed by any in the Union; and 
the prices at which they are sold much less than are 
demanded at some establishments. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt street, Baltimore. 

Who has on hand, a general assortment of Provens, 
and ether Agricultural Implements, as usual. 
P.S. Agents for J. S. Eastman, where gentlemen can 
leave their orders. 
Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. C. & C. Burckmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 





u the Congress to lose no time in giving their 
ten to the Treaty of Commerce and Amity 


J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 























ALMANAC, 
1829, _ Son. Length} Moon 
‘FEBRUARY. Rises. Sets. lof days.| Sets. 
Hu. M.|[ H. M.| A. M.| B.oMm. 
Saturday,...... 14] 6 44] 516] 1032| 3 44 
Sunday,....... -15| 6 43 5 17} 10 34 4 24 
Monday,...... -16); 6 41 5 19 | 10 38 56 3 
Tuesday, ...... 17; 640] 5 20/1040] 5 41 
Wednesday,.. 18| 6 39 | 5 21] 10 42] rises, 
Thursday,..... 19} 6°37 5 23] 10 46 6 31 
PPIdRY, <.scscees 20| 636] 5 24) 1048) 7 27 

Full Moon, 18th, 2h. 8 m. Ev. 
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& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents. 

Tosacco.--Maryland, Scrubs, ground leafs, $5.00 
10.00 —seconds, ordinary, $g50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 @6.50 
—fine red, 6.00 a4 8.00, for Wrapping— Ohio, common, 
5.00 a $.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—yellow, 10.00 @ 
16.00—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, com- 
mon 3.50 a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

FLrourn—white wheat family, $9.50 a 10.00—super. 
Howard-st. (sales) 8.00 a 8.25; cit mills, 7.75 a 8.00; 
Susquehanna 8.00—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.75—Grain, best 
red wheat, 1.60 a 1.70—best white wheat, 1.80 a 2.00— 
ordinary to good, 1.50 a 1.70--Corn, old, .48—new 
corn, .46 a .48—in ear, per bbl. 2.25—Rye, bush. .50 4 
-55—Oarts bush. .26 a .285—Beans 1.25—Peas.55 a .60— 
CLover SEED, 4.75 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.50 a i1.735—Orcn- 
arp Grass 2.254 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne $74 
a .50 lb.—Bartey, .55 a 60—FLAxseEeD, 1.00—Cor- 
Ton, Virginia, .84 a .10—Lou. .13—Alabama, .]0@ .11 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina,.10 a.11—Geor- 
gia, .9 a.12—Wuuiskey, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 a 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. .15 a .16—wash- 
ed,.18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter,.25 a 
.30—full do..30a.50, accord’g to qual.—Henrp, Russie, 
ton, $225 « 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water-. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbL 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Mac- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Baconx, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 @ .8—Pork, 4.504 
§.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
3.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3,50 a 5.00. 

Marxetine—Apples, pr. bush. 1.25 a 1.50; Pheasants, 
per pair, .75; Squabs, 183; Rabbits, .124; Turkies, each, 
-15 a@ 1.00; Geese, .50 a 624; Butter,lb. .25a374; Eggs, 
-15; Potatoes, Irish, bush. .50; Sweet, do. .50; Chick 
ens, dozen, 3.00 a 3.50; Ducks, doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, 
prime pieces, lb..8 @.10; Veal, .8; Mutton, .6 a.7; Pork, 
-6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 a 874; Sausages, per Ib...8; 
Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. .75; Turnips, bush. .25; 
Partridges, .6} each; Canvass-back Ducks, pair, .75, 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 


(The following letter calls for informatiog,on an 
interesting subject, which we hope some of our in- 
telligent correspondents will furnish. In the mean 
time we subjoin an article on the diseases of sheep 
from Loudon’s Krrcyclopedia of Agriculture. The 
disease spoken of by our correspondent, seems to 
be the Peripneumonia, or inflamed lungs, described 
in the extract, though its being confined to the 
state of pregnancy, would appear to form an ex- 
ception, if the-state of the animal system and the 
season of the year do not conspire to make them 
more liable to it than other sheep.) 


«Mr. Skinner will confer a favour by giving me 
any information upon the following disease of sheep. 
My ewes, about lambing time, are taken in the fol- 
lowing manner: first refusing food, a sad look, 
after awhile they begin turning round, and at 
length are convujsed and fall, with a grinding of 
their jaws and foaming at the mouth; they go on 
for several days‘and die. I lost one yesterday, apd 
examined it after de#th. The frontal sinus had 
four worms in it; but this I am told is common in 
most sheep; the stomach appeared natural, but the 
lungs looked very red and turgid with blood. J 
am satisfied that the disease is connected with the 
pregnant state, as sometimes they bring forth be- 
fore they die; and in one case, a year or two ago, 
an ewe recovered after having had a lamb, though 
she had been on her broad side for several days.— 
These sheep generally die very fat, as their keep 
upon clover is very good; indeed my sheep are very 
fine, as you may judge when I tell you that I have 
sold my wethers for two years, at my house, 65 
miles above Richmond, for $5 per head. ‘That this 
disease that my ewes are now labouring under, is 
connected with pregnancy, I have no doubt; as 
two years ago I lost five ewes that were on a rye 
field, and had thirty wedders upon a similar field 


form of the disease is seldom seen with us; but is 
still known on the continent, where the pastures are 
very poor and low, and the general keep meagre. 
The treatment of all these in no wise differs from 
that directed ander the inflammatory putrid fever of 
the ox. The doses of medicines being about a third 
of what is directed for them. [See No. 41.} 
Malignant epidemic or murrain: Sometimes an 
epidemic prevails, which greatly resembles the mur-. 
rain of oxen: in appearances, termination and treat- 
ment it resembles malignant epidemic of oxen. 
Peripneumonia or inflamed lungs, rising of the 
lights, glanderous rot, hose, &c. ‘These terms are all 
modifications of an inflamed state of the viscera of 
the chest, caught by undue exposure, bad pastur- 
age, and often from over-driving. The cough, the 
tremblings, the redness of the eyes. and nostrils, and 
the distillation of a fluid from them, with the heav- 
ings and hot breath, areall similar to those which 
characterise the pneumonia or rising of the lights in 
owen. \Ve remémber to have seen the disease 
strongly marked in the February of 1808, on a farm 
in the neighborhood of Streatham; whgre eleven 
sheep were attacked almost together, alfer a very 
stermy night. They were first affected with a loss 
of appetite; next with a fixed steadfast look, which 
was common toevery one. After, this, they reeled 
about, fell backwards, and became ,convulsed. 
When seen, five were already dead, wh internal 
appearances fully confirmed the nature ‘of the dis- 
ease. ‘The rest recovered by bleeding and drench- 
ing, with drenches composed of nitre and tartar 
emetic. Sometimes, the symptoms of pneumonia 
do not kill immediately, but degenerate into an ul- 
ceration of the lungs; which is then called the glan- 
derous rot. This stage is always fatal: the others 
may, by early attention, be combatted by judicious 
treatment, as detailed under the same disease in 
oxen. 
A chronic cough in sheep, when not symptomatic 
of.pot, is always cured by a change of pasturage, 


that had not the slightest indisposition of dtuy kind™ particularly into a salt marsh. 


if Mr. Skinner knows of any author upon the dis- 
eases of sheep, who has great credit, pray give me 
the name and where the book may be procured.” 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.) 
Tue Diseases or SHeepr. 


The diseases of sheep are numerous; for these ani- 
mals are now so highly cultivated that they may be 
regarded in some respects as artificial machines: and 
thus, as a natural consequence, they are subjected 
to a variety of artificial defects or maladies. 

The rot is a popular term amoug shepherds, and 
includes within its range diseases widely different. 
We shall not therefore follow the custom of treat- 
ing the different rots of sheep together; but we shall 

iow them to fall in their natural order, according 
to the plan pursued with the diseases of oxen. 
‘The inflammatory and pvlrid fever, pastels 
known by the names highamstriking, or blood strik- 
ing, does not differ materially from the game disease 
in oxen and cows; and is # sheep also sometimes 
epidemic; appearing by panting, dulness, watery 
mucus from the nose and eyes; and great redness of 
all such parts as are usuglly white. 

The red water. The inflammatory fever some- 
times resolves itself in‘o an universal secretion of 
serum throughout all the cavities; in which case af- 


. ter a few days, the mph tinged with blood will 


come away from theAose and mouth in large quan- 
tities. Sometimes dter death the bloody serum is 
found suffused thraghout the skin as in the blood 
striking of skins. ; 

The claveau or #eep pox is also another variety of 
this disease, in which it takes on a pustular form. 
About the thitd dry small varioles appear: sometimes 
they are,rather fiotches than pustules. The weak- 
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inflasnmation of the stomach oceure from various 
causes. A common one arises from eating noxious 
vegetables; and produces the affections termed 
tremblings. It also produces the grass ill in lambs; 
which latter is always accompanied with black, foetid 
faeces, and is readily removed by an ounce of castor 
oil; while the former usually yields to-half an ounce 
of oil of turpentine, beaten up with the yolk of an 
egg. Some herbs (as Atropa belladonna,) when 
eaten produce spasmodic affections, which are cal- 
led by shepherds the leaping ill: in such cases the 
watery solution of aloes in doses of two or three 
ounces is useful. Daffy’s elixir we have also known 
to be given with good effect. 

The hove, blast, or wind colic.—Sheep are as lia- 
ble to be distended with an enormous collection 
within the maw as oxen. An instrument, similar to 
that invented by Dr. Monro, is also made for them; 
and when not relieved by these means, the same 
remedies are applicable, as are directed for oxen. 

2 wind colic will also sometimes affect sheep more 
froin the quality than the quantity of what they eat; 
it is best relieved by an ounce of castor or sallad oil 
with an ounce of gin. 

Inflamed liver, blood rot, or hot yellows, are liver 
affections, arising from fever settling in that organ; 
or from obstructed bile irritating it. Sometimes 
there are great marks of fever; and at others more 
of putridity; according to which, treat as may -be 
gathered from ox seer, + 

Jaundice also now and then occurs, when refer to 
By eo in oxen. = ia te 
entery, gall scour, braxy, are affections 
brought any by sudden changes of tonopsistndlitee 
of undue moisture acting with cold pasturage. [t is 








often seen in sultry autumns:—treat as under ox | 
braxy. 


~ 


~ 
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a AGRICULTURE. ness is usually extreme, and the putrdity great. This| Scouring is the diarrhoea of sheep, and in very’ 


hot weather soon carries them off. It should be ear- 


ly ,attended yg trey! the affected, wad 


housing them. treatment is seen under diar- 
rhea of oxen, which it closely resembles. : 
Pinning, tag-belt; break-sharc. 'The-two formef 
are only the adhesion of the tail to the wool, and 
the excoriation ton by diarrhea; the latter 
is the diarrhoea itself, known to some by this terin. 
The rot in she also called great rot, and hy- 
dropic rot, &c.; Dif it is more popularly known by 


the single term @@ rof...Many causes have ace 
assigned for it, a@ the fasciols hepatica, or fluke 
worm; some p ar plants eaten as food; ground 
eating; snails, and other ingesta: but, as most 6f 
the supposed deletfrious herbs have been tried by 
way of experimen, and have failed to produce the 
disease, so it is atftibutable to some other cause.— 
Neither is there t¢a¥on to suppose that. the flake 
worm occasions if since We know that the biliary 
vessels of other agimals, as horses, asses, rats, &c. 
often have them: @nd above all, because that.they 
are not always present in the rotted subject. From 
long experience, @nd the almost invariable effect 
produced by a humid state of atmosphere, soil, and 
product, we are warranted in concluding these are 
the actual and immediate agents: perhaps the sa- 
turated food itselfis sufficient to do it. The morn- 
ing dew has beét supposed equal to it. _ Bakewell, 
when his sheep@yere past service, used to rot them 
purposely, that they might not pass into other 
hands. ‘This he always readily did by overflowing 
his pastures. But great differences 9 opihi ist 
as to the quantity, form, and varietié re 
productive of this fatal disease, “1 said that 
land on which water flows, but AB. stagnate, 
will not rot, however moist: but this is contradicted 
by the experienee of Bakewell, who used merely 
to flood his lands 4 few times only, to rot hissheep. 














It is also said that they are safe from rot on Igish 


bogs, salt marshés, and spring flooded meado 
cone Seer eye to verify. It is also 
that the ver made from ind ke 

bot shia wasigatoeticons tion wrens wii aees 


are found injurious, it is ‘only i suc year wha 
turat-" > 


the rain has saturated, or rather 
ed such marshes. ‘That putrid exhalations, inac- 
companied with maisture, can occasion Tot, wants 
confirmation also: for these common! 


and it is difficult to separate their effects. Its not, 


perhaps, the actual quantity of water immediately 
received by land, but the capacity of that land to 


retain the moisture, which makes it icularly 
a rotting quality. sae: 7 


The signs of rottenness are sufficiently familiar to 


persons about sheep. ‘They first lose flesh, and 
what remains is flabby and pale; they lose also their 
vivacity. ‘The naked parts, as the lips, tongue, &c. 
look livid, and are alternately hot ‘and cold in the 
advanced stages. The ‘eyes look sad and glassy, 
the breath is fetid, the urine small in quantity and 
high coloured; and the bowels are at one time cos- 
tive, and at another affected with a black purging. 
The pelt will come off on the slightest pull 38 al. 
most all cases. The disease has rent deg 

of rapidity, but is always fatal at last. This - 
rence in degree occasions some rotted sheep 

thrive well under its progress to a certain mes, 


when they suddenly fall off, and the disease pur- 
sues the same course with the rest. Some grazicrs > 


know this crisis of declension, as it has been called 


and kill their sheep for market at the immediate. 


nick of time, with no loss. In these*tases, no signs 
of the disease are to be traced by ordinary inspec- 
tors; but the existence of the flukes, and siill more, 
a certain state of liver and of its secretions, are cha- 
"The tretsont gf rot le sddoth-seeoctel 

rot is successful unless 
when it is early commenced, or when D 
ture. A total change of food is the first 
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and of that to a dry wholesome kind: all the farina 
are good, as the meals of wheat, barley, oats, pease; 
beans, &c. Carrots have done good mixed with 
thése: broom, burnet, elder, and mellilot, as diure- 
tics, have ajso been recommended, but it is neces- 
sary to observe, that there is seldom any ventral 
effusion but in the latter stages of the complaint. 
As long as the liver is not wholly disorganized, the 
cure may be hoped by a simple removal of the 
cause, which has been shown to be a variable tem- 
perature, with excessive moisture of pasturage, 
which may also be aided by such remedies as assist 
tlie action of the biliary system; salt acts in this 
way, and thus salt mashes are good; salt may also 
be given in the water. Salt appears the principal 
ingredient in Flesh’s patent restorative for sheep, 
for it states it to be composed of turpentine, sal 
ammoniac, turmeric, quicksilver, brimstone, salt, 
opium, alkanet root, bark, antimony, camphor, and 
distilled water; but of this medley none of the ar- 
ticles can be in sufficient quantity to prove useful, 
but the salt, In the more advanced stages of the 
diseage, when the liver has become materially 
affected, it is prudent to rub the bellies of each 
sheep with half a drachm of mercurial ointment 
every other day for a week. Give also the following 
every morning: watery tincture of aloes, half an 
ounce; decoction of willow bark, four ounces, ni- 
tric acid, twenty-five drops. ; 

The pelt rot, hunger rot, or naked disease, is a va- 
riety of the former, but with this difference, that 
whereas the liver in the hydropic rot is principally 
affected; in this the whole of the chylopoietic 
viscéravare injuted; the mesenteric glands are al- 
mays swollen and tructed, and from thence arises 
the e on and unhealthy state of all the se- 
eretions, by which the rot becomes incapable of re- 
ceiving nutriment, and falls off, leaving the body 
bare, and in the last stages the teeth and horns also 
loosen. Indifferent, unhealthy keep, is a very com- 
"cause of this malady, and a contrary course 
eding is the best remedy whea the disease has 
one on too long. ; 
evacab, shab, ray, or rubbers, are sometimes 
ipelatous eruptions, and sometimes they are 
ric or mangy ones. In the former instance they 
re universal and very red, occasioning a great heat 
and itching, and are thence called the rubbers. In 
such cases, nitre, administered quickly, relieves, 
with change of food. The eruptive scab is seldom 
cured without an external application; either of 
those directed for mange, lowered to half the 
strength, will relieve it at once. 

Foot-rot sheep have a secretory outlet between 
the claws peculiar to them, which is liable to be- 
come obstructed; their feet are also liable to become 
injured and then diseased, from travelling or con- 












‘tinued standing on wet soils: but the real foot-rot is 


an endemial affection which sometimes attacks half 
of the flock. It must be attended to by removing 
all diseased portions, and then dressing with the 
thrush paste, or foot-rot application, and afterwards 
wrapping up from external exposure. 

Staggers, gid, turnsick, goggles, worm under the 
horn, sturdy, watery head, and pendro, are all po- 
pular terms for hydatids, or an animal now known 
as the tanias globulus, which, by some unaccounta- 
ble means, finds its way to the brain, and settles it- 
self there either in some of its ventricles, or more 
frequently on its substance. ‘Their size varies from 
the smallest speck to that of a pigeon egg, and the 
sheep it attacks are usually under two years old.— 
These animals gre likewise occasionally found in all 
the natural cavities of the body. 

The appearances of cerebral hydatids are, stupidi- 
ty, a disposition to sit on the rump, to turn to one 
side, and to incline the head to the same while at 
rest. The eyes glare, and from oval, tie pupils be- 
come round. An accurate'examination will now 





usually discover some softness at a particular part 


of the skull, generally on the contrary side to that 
on which the antmal hangs the head: when no soft- 
ness of the skull is discernible, the hydatid usually 
exists in some of the ventricles, and the destruction 
of the sheep is certain and quick, from the greater 
disturbance to the functions of the brain; but when 
it is situated on the surface, it sometimes requires 
many months to destroy; an absorption of the bone 
taking place as the hydatid increases, which pro- 
duces the thinness in the skull opposite to the af- 
fected part. 

This disease is not incurable, as has been supposed, 
but it is only relieved by a manual operation. In 
France it has been successfully treated by the ap- 
plication of the actual cautery; a pointed iron, heat- 
ed red hot, is forced through the skin and skull, to 
the surface of the brain; the principal nicety of 
which, is in penetrating the hydatid with the hot 
iron without wounding the brain itself. In England, 
some shepherds are very dexterous in wiring, which 
they do by thrusting a wire up.the nostrils till it 
rests against the skull. In the passage of the wire, 
the hydatid is usually ruptured; others elevate the 
skull (by — of a trephine, or even a knife,) op- 
posite to the softened portion, and extract the hy- 
datid, if possible, whole, which a little care will 
effect, by drawing it away with a blunt pincer, gen- 
tly moving it from side to side. Tapping is merely 
letting out the fluid contents of the bydatid by an 
awl, whichis practised by some shepherds with 
success; and if the instrument be not thrust too far, 
the animal is never injured: to avoid which, it is 
passed obliquely. A well hardened gimblet is a 
very proper instrument, with which the skull is 
easily penetrated, and an opening by the twisting 
of the instrument is made, sufficiently large in the 
hydatid itself, to discharge its contents, which is 
all that is sufficient to insure its destruction, and 
which, if no other exist, is followed by immediate 
recovery. 

Frontal worms. Sheep are observed to gather 
together, with their noses thrust inwards to avoid 
the attack of the cestrus ovis, or fly, that lays its 
eggs on the inner margin of the nose, which, havin 
become hatched, the larva creep up into the fronta 
and maxillary sinuses, to the torment of the sheep. 
The continental shepherds trepan an opening into 
these cavities, and effect their removal; but our 
shepherds have not succeeded in the operation. 

Fluke worms are a parasitic animal, found in the 
biliary sinuses, not only of the sheep, but of the 
horse, ass, goat, deer, &c., and whose existence is 
rather a consequence than a cause of morbidity. 

The diseases of lambs are confined to indigestion, 
and eruption of secretive matter: the former shews 
itself in colic, which is relieved as in sheep, and 
also by diarrhea, to be likewise cured by the means 
detailed for them; the latter is more obstinate, and 
begins on the rump, gradually extending along the 
chine, and when it becomes more universal, it usu- 
ally destroys. ‘The cure consists in giving daily 
drinks of half a drachm of cream of tartar, and 
one drachm of sulphur, in four ounces of chamo- 
mile decoction, Anoint also with mild mercurial 
ointment and Turner’s cerate in equal quantities. - 





CORN CROPS. 
Mr. SKINNER, Alexandria, D. C., Feb. 12, 1829. 


Iam one of your original subscribers, and feel 
under many obligations to you and your numerous 
subscribers and correspondents for the quantity and 
variety of matter and information which you have 
made weekly distribution of. 1 live, sir, in pro- 
found retirement, six miles from town, without 
wife.or child, and attend to few things with more 
regilarity than sending to the Post Office for 
my newspapers; and | can assure you, sir, that 
I hunt through the parcel with great avidity for 
your useful paper, the “Farmer.” I have lately 


been much amused by the spirit which has been 
excited upon the subject of large ears of corn, in- 
termixed, as it was, with some account of “large 
corn stalks.” Now, sir, d like to see this strife; 
for thege is marrow at the bottom of it. If the Spi- 
rited part of your subscribers, who make large 
crops of corn, would give us a particular account of 
their manner of preparing and cultivation, and then 
the whole result, I make no doubt of their receiving 
the thanks of many, very many of your subscribers, 
I would also take the liberty of suggesting to the 
cultivators of the soil, that they would deserve the 
thanks of many if they would state the size of their 
farms and the number of acres they manure each 
year. This I consider as the pith and marrow of 
good farming. It is in farming, what charity is in 
religion; it covereth a multitude of deformities. [ 
would urge this the more, because I find that some 
of your correspondents manure from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty acres of land per year,— 
Now, sir, I have 600 acres under the plough, and 
one third is annually turned, and I cannot, for m: 
life, manure more than thirty acres one year wit 
another. Have I to learn, after thirty years of 
proud ambitious service, that I am only one-fifth 
of a farmer; and this, too, in the teeth of the fact 
that [ have made ten bushels of wheat grow where 
one formerly grew? Iam no boaster, sir, for I feel 
conscious that I have not done more than one half 
of what I should have done. When I speak of ma- 
nure, or read of it, I understand it to be vegetable 
matter in a state of decay; and when spoken of by 
a farmer, without particular reference, Foes un- 
derstand that it has been made upon the farm. It is 
the fat of land, and he who makes the most and a 
plies it judiciously, must be the best farmer. It is the 
food of vegetables, and they, like animals, can only 
exist in proportion to their food. Iam not, however, 
sure that great feeders are great breeders, either in 
the animal or vegetable kingdom; but I think that 
your large corn stalks must have been very kind 
ee and well served. I am sorry to inform you 
at we have very discouraging prospects for wheat. 
Great rains, followed by hard frost, and then thaw- 
ing and rain again, has washed our lands v. 
much, and thrown a great quantity of wheat out of 
the ground. No precaution can save it; much must 
be lost that was put in with the harrow; that which 
was put in with the plough appears to make more 
successful resistance. I have seeded, by the way, 
largely of an early sort of wheat, of a kind I 
have never before seen; it is flinty and yellow, 
wad succeeded well upon wetland. It was put 
into the ground upon the 10th of October, and har- 
vested on the 10th June—a very good crop, and 
weighed 62 Ibs. to the bushel. Should it succeed 
the coming season, | will give you farther advice. 
Let me, however, say, that [ do not think it will 
bear grazing, as.Mr. Goldsborough thinks bis will. 
Farerax. 





FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
Mr. SKINNER, Fredeick county, Va., Feb. 3, 1829. 
One of your less humcurous correspondents begs 


j leave to offer a few brief remarks on the subject of 


the farm accounts, judiciously recommended in one 
of your late numbers; or réther, he would be pleas- 
ed to derive an advantage coming out of the plan, 
by basing some inquiries on them. ‘To touch, then, 
but a single item, it occurred to him that it would 
be a very useful and improving employment for two 
little girls, ten or twelve years old, to keep a dair 

account of milk and butter, alternately, every wee 

throughout the winter, with the expectation of an 
appropriate premium for the farestwaccount, and 
the greatest turn out of milk and butter. The re- 
sult of the first two weeks has projuced the-follow- 





ing inquiry, as the product of buter from a given 
quantity of milk is esteemed very far below par: 
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54 gallons the first week, and 53 the second, pro- 
ducing only about 144 lbs. each week. Three cows 
are fed on orchard grass and clover hay, and 
trough-fed with 14 bushels of potatoes, 2 of wheat 
bran, chaff, and the offal of the kitchen, &c, divided 
amongst them twice in the four-and-twenf¥ hours. 
They are kept warm and elean. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what should be a reasonable turn out 
of butter from each gallon of milk managed with 
tolerable skill? This is the question I most re- 
spectfully solicit some of our dairy folks in the 
small way to reply to, as!speedily as their conve- 
nience will permit. To conclude, permit me toadd 
my humbie testimony, that accurately kept farm 
accounts are as indispensable to the farmer as the 
more formal ones are to the merchant. 
: A Puain Farmer. 





CULTURE OF SUGAR. 


Extract of aletter from East Florida—dated St. Au- 
gustine, Jan. 28, 1829. 

«Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 2d inst., with the valuable documents 
enclosed, for which I thank yon. 

“T understand that Mr. —— left this with an im- 
pression that sugar could not be made here; that 
although the cane grew well and might make syrup, 
that it would not granulate so as to make sugar. I 
have now positive proof in my possession, that 
would convince Mr. that he was mistaken. | 
had prepared a small tin box, with a sample of 17 
barrels, made by Col. Humphreys, which I intend- 
ed to have sent you, but found that the weight ex- 
ceeded the limits of franking, and was obliged to 
decline sending it; but the best judges pronounced 
it superior to any that they had ever seen from New 
Orleans, and fully equal to any imported from Ja- 
maica, pagbedoce, or St. Heke and an not be 
surpassed in quality. . Dammett, alt 
1 equipped and ome commenced grinding the mid- 
die of December, has made very fine sugar, and is 
now making about 1000 to 1200 lbs. per day. Mr. 
Kingsley, north of this on the St. Mary’s, has com- 
pleted grinding his crop, and is sufficiently encou- 
raged to extend his cultivation. Mclctosh, in the 
Atachua, has exceeded his expectation both in re- 
gard to quantity as well as quality The small 
planters have been equally successfu- 

“Since your departure we have hid many stran- 
gers visiting this quarter in searchof sugar land; 
several of them have located near this. 

“‘As a proof of the confidence 10w fully esta- 
blished of this being“a sugar-couptry, the demand 
for seed cane has been such, tha: it now sells for 
more than it would be worth aanufactured into 
sugar.” 








TOBACCO—INGUIRY. 

J. S. Skinner, Ese. Riamond, Feb. 2, 1829. 

Sir,—I am a young Virgivian, bred to the bar, 
but finding agricultural pursuts more congenial to 
my nature, have resolved nt to make any practi- 
cal use of my legal knowbkdge at present, but to 
court those pleasures afforéd by the tranquility of 
the country, and to becone a candidate for that 
prosperity, which almost universally attends those 
who devote their whole tine and undivided attention 
to agriculture. I have ‘sid thus much of myself, 
to prepare you for thenquiries I shall proceed to 


. make. ‘The purport o my letter is to ascertain: 


ist. Whether there ar any peculiarities in the ma- 
nagement of the kitefoot tobacco, other than that 
which regards the »pping? 2d. Whether it only 
succeeds when plared in a light rich loam? That 
peculiar soily whateer it is, upon which it is more 
generally grown? And, Sdly. Whether in curing 
it, you use as mue fire as we do in this state? 
Being aibious® make an experiment, | wish to 


possess myself of as much information as possible, 
previous to the period at which thé plants are trans- 
ferred from the beds to the bills. Should you not 
choose to také the trouble of responding to these 
questions, ah insertion of this hasty letter in your 
valuable paper, might induce some “gentleman far- 
mer,” who'bds both leisure and ability, to answer 
my questions. If you can communicate the infor- 
mation without, I shall be peffectly satisfied. You 
shall shortly hear from me in another capacity, (that 
is, as soon as I can become permanently fixed,) that 
of A Supscriser. 





To Dry Cows, wuicu You wish To FatTen. 


Take an ounce of powdered alum; boil it in two 
quarts of milk till it turns to whey; then take a 
large handful of sage, and boil it in the whey till 
you reduce it to one quart; rub her udder a little 
with it, and give her the rest by way of drink; milk 
her clean before you give it to her; and as you see 
need requires, repeat it. Draw a little milk from 
her every second or third day; lest her udder be 
overcharged, [Monk's Agric. Dict. 





CALVES. 


Young’s Annals state the following as a remedy 
for the scouring of calves: Powdered chalk and 
wheat meal moistened with gin and worked into a 
ball should be given the animals, 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
HORN AIL IN CATTLE. 


Mr. Fessenden,—I found the receipt in your pa- 
pers of January 9th, for the cure of the horn ail to 
ineffectual, by experiment on an ox, last April. 
In the month of October, one of my oxen in high 
appeared to be unwell, refused to eat but little, 
goon became so weak as to fee! in walking, 
ied very hard, and discharged-euch immense 
quantities of putrid matter from his nose, that we 
supposed the internal parts of his head were per- 
ishing. By the advice of a large owner of cattle, I 
freely applied spirits of turpentine on the top of the 
head, along the roots of his horns, for a number of 
days with oo success, as he soon began to 
feed well, and in a few weeks I sold him for mar- 
ket. It is a severe remedy, throwing the animal in- 
to extreme agony. 
Yours respectfully, 
Norwich Feb. 1, 1829. Tuomas Hazen, 


——————EE 
HORTICULTURE. 





ON. THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 
Mr. SKINNER: Buckingham County, Feb. 2d, 1829. 
Dear Sir,—Although much has been written and 
printed, in the American Farmer, on raising grapes, 
the management of Vineyards, and the making of 
wine; yet it would seem that much still remains to 
be supplied, in order to give to gentlemen disposed 
to engage in the business, such a knowledge of the 
subject as will induce them, more readily, to enter 
upon it, and inspire them at the same time, with a 
proper degree of confidence in being able to conduct 
it toa successful and happy result. 
I have always considered that one of the princi- 
pal objects to be attained was to make ourselves ac- 
quainted, in the outset, with all the different parts 
of the vine and the technical terms by which they 
are usually designated; as upon this mainly depends 
the art of pruning and dressing the vines properly, 
and in regard to which, all the publications I have 
seen, appear to be eminently deficient. fomees it 
may well be said to form one of the very 
tions of the science: for, ignorant in these icu- 





lars, all our operations must be made at ra and 


we should be far more likely to do injury than good. * 
And thus, after having fatigued ourselves with vari- - 


ous fruitless attempts, and been repeatedly subject- 
ed-to the mortification of disappointment, it should 
not be wondered at if we finally determined to aban- 
don the project altogether aad should tltrow it up in 
disgust. Yet there is nothing more obviously certain 
than that, possessed as we are with a soil and climate 
superior to a greatportion of the wine countries of 
Europe, particul as it relates to the Southern 
States, if we will bit exercise a due degree of pa- 
tience and persevgrance, making such judicious 
variations in the Buropean methods of managi 
their vines, as ma found necessary to adapt t 

to our own soils an@-climates (which a little experi- 
ence and observation will readily enable us to do) 
we shall have no More reason to doubt of our suc- 
cess, than we now have of being able to rear apple 
orchards, and make cider. 

With the view of supplying, in some measure, the 
information here spoken Of, I have taken the liberty 
of transcribing and sending to you, for publication, 
some extracts from a valuable little* manuscript 
treatise, now in my possession, drawn up many 
years ago, by the late Col. Robert Bolling of this 
county. ° 

It is now but little known that this gentleman had. 
early turned his attention to the cultivation of the 
vine, and had actually succeeded in procuring and 
planting a small vineyard of four acres, of Euro~ 
pean grapes, at Chellow, the seat of his residence: 
that he had so far accomplished his object as to have 
the satisfaction of seeing his vines in a most flour- 
ishing condition, and arrived at an age they 
were just beginning to bear; 
cess that the most sanguine’ 











time, to 
stration of the 
grapes might bé , and wine made, in 
were suddenly frustrated; all his hopes and 
pects blasted; and owing to the general want ¢ 
formation, in the management of vines, a 
at that time; and the confusion produced by the ¥ 
of the revolution, which immediately followed, 
promising and flourishing little vineyard was totally 
neglected and finally perished. ; 
revious to this event, however, he had drawn up 
this little work, under the title of “a sketch of vine 
culture,” with the apparent design of laying it. be- 
fore the public, in the hope of contributing some- 
what in infusing into the minds of his countrymen a 
desire to engage in the healthy, agreeable and fu- 
crative employment of vine planting.—His death 
prevented its publication at the time and it has re- 
mained in manuscript to this day and although a 
great portion of it may be said to be a mere compi 
lation from other authors, yet as he spared no om a 
to prepare himself, so as.to be able fo make his se- 
lections with judgment, and has added only such 
remarks as were warranted by his own observation 
and experience, it is confidently believed it will not 
be thought to possess the less merit on that account, 
but will be equally and perhaps more acceptable to 
the public than if it was altogether the production 
of his own genius. ; 


Exrracts. 


“ Foot of the vine.—The part which touches an? 
penetrates the earth until lost in the branches of the 


roots. These are of two kinds, the main and sum- . 


mer roots. The first take deep hold in the earth: 
the last are superficial and are taken off in: abla- 
queating or unshoeing the vine.” 

« Teunk or Stalk.— W hat lies between the foot of 
the wood of two years or the sybviette. “When the 





stalk is made to branch and has two or more sub 
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viettes, those ramifications are called stalk-branches: 
they should he adjusted to lie along the row.” 

**Recourses.—When the vine grows too high, or 
too languid; and especially when the branches grow 
bigger than the parts by which they are sustained, 

-they are directed to be taken off, and to supply their 
place, the vine planter has always ready one, two 
or more branches, trained from the stalk, or its 
principal branches—these trained branches are cal- 
led recourses. They are pruned to two or three 
buttons in the same manner as the viettes, next 
mentioned, and may properly be called recourse- 
viettes.” ‘The fashion of recourses is an important 
article in vine dressing. A want of knowledge of 
or attention to which, bas ruined abundance of 
vines in Virginia; without it, the fruit will soon be 
deprived of quality.” 

** Viettes.—‘Nhen astes or branches of the spring 
hefore, which grow upon the wood of the spring 
before that, are refreshed, at the time of pruning, 
to three or four buttons, with a view to their pro- 
ducing fructuary astes and viettines the next year, 
the stumps left are called viettes or heads.* ‘The 
part they grow from (viz. the viette of the last sea- 
son,) is now called the neck or subviette, and all 
below the subviette, as far as the earth, is stalk: so 
that the viette of one year becomes a subviette the 
next; and what was its subviette is lost in, and adds 
to the height of the stalk.” : 

‘‘Astes are branches of the viettes, and are of 
two kinds, viz: the strong or fructuary, and the 
feeble or virgin; whicli last, more properly called 
viettines, are a species of recourses, as: the vine is 
cut down to them, though in this treatise never so 
called; that term being always confined to recour- 
ses from the stalk or staik-branches, for giving the 
vine either a total, or at least a considerable reno- 
vation.” 

“« Astelings (the principal object of browzing,) are 
sprouts which rise at each joint of the aste, be- 
tween the leaf and the stem.” 

** Counter-bultons, or Virgin-butfons.—These are 

buds for the next year’s branches, growing oppo- 
sife to the fruit or tendrils of this year.” 

«Counter Astelings.—Sprouts from the counter- 
biittons.” 

«‘ Subvictte.--The neck of the vine. (See the ar- 
ticle viette.”) 

“Main viette.—Suppose you are going to prune 
a vine in the month of November or March; you 
will see on the highest viette of the last summer, 
say, two strong astes which bore fruit; and two fee- 
ble astes or viettines which either did not bring 
fruit, or from which the fruit was early removed. 
You are directed above to take off the strong astes. 
That is done by separating the viette an inch above 
the highest viettine. The two viettines are now 
in readiness to be cut down into viettes.—The hizgh- 
est is called the main viette.” 

On Planting. 

“The vine is propagated by slips or cuttings, 
Barbets or quicksets, Crossettes, Suckers, Provines, 
Provines in Panier, Provines in Turf, Provine-suck- 
ers. and Seeds.” 

« Slips. —Twigs or astes which grew the preced- 
ing summer on the viette, with from four to seven 
(and not more) buttons.” 

« Crossettes.— The lowest parts of the astes, with 
an inch of the viette on which they grew, crossing 
their lower extremity.” 

*‘ Barbetitss—Slips or crossettes of from ten to 
fourteen inches long (according as their buttons are 
are more or less apart; which having been planted 
in a nursery towards the end of February or begin- 





* “] generally use the term in that sense, though pro- 
perly speaking, asfes of the second year become vieltes, 
whether pruned or not; it being essential only to viet- 
tes to be the parts whence the fructuary astes or 





branches arise.”* 


ning of March, have taken root: to be thence remov- 
ed after two leayes,” (here I suppose he means two 
summer’s growth) ‘at either of the times aforesaid, 
and replanted, as soon as raised, in the pastinate.” 
(i. e. the vineyard.) 

** Suckers. — These grow froin the foot of the vine, 
and are separated for planting when the foot is un- 
shod at” (after) “the fall of the leaf. Treat them 
as Barbets.—"T'is a negligence to have them at all, 
as will further appear hereafter; but when they are 
suffered to grow, they may turn to account, if the 
wood be well formed. But if the least degree of 
greenness remain in them, or indeed in any other 
parts of the vine; so much as is green will inevita- 
bly perish in winter.” 

** Provines —Layers for furnishing new plants, and 
here have no other meaning, though provining is 
used sometimes by others to signify also the total 
laying of vines to the branches of the last season, 
for the purpose of reviving their decayed vigor.” 

As to the Provines in Panier and Provines in Turf 
it is deemed unimportant to furnish the extract. 

‘* Provine-Suckers.—This method is taken from a 
book called ‘the Vineyard.’ It unites almost all 
the above characters in the same plant. Bury a 
vine totally in trenches, branching as the vine does, 
so that every branch may have a distinct trench, all 
uniting at the one which holds the trunk. ‘The vine 
thus disposed will put forth roots at every joint that 
summer. ‘The spring following (or a year or eigh- 
teen months afterwards) a multitude of suckers will 
appear from all the branches, stalk and roots. The 
November or March foliowing their appearance, 
take up all the buried branches &c. with their young 
shoots: cut off the shoots with an inch or two of the 
wood they grew upon: take from the shoots their 
hairy roots, as in the barbet, and plant immediately 
where they are to remain.” 

« Seeds." —After stating that the raising of vines 
from seeds was very generally condemned: that 
Bidet asserts that seedling vines will flower but not 
bear fruit; the flower always running: that Virgil and 
others, while they admit the fruit, deny their good- 
ness, he says; “experience, in Virginia, has not con- 
firmed the assertion of either as to the want, or in- 
difference, of the fruit: witness the fine grapes rais- 
ed by Theodorick Bland Esq. from the seeds of rai- 
sins.”* He also says, “he has known vines, raised 
from seeds to grow to the length of three feet the 
first year. And that, with proper pruning, they 
will bear fruit the third or fourth year at farthest.” 

If it was allowable for one, who does not pretend 
to any experience in the matter, to express his opin- 
ions, | would venture to recommend sowing the 
seeds of raisins and other foreign grapes, as the 
most likely method of obtaining valuable varieties 
and more congenial to our soils and climates than 
those are generally found to be.—They should be 
sown in nurseries and there suffered to remain till 
they bore fruit, when such as we approved might be 
removed to the vineyard and the rest either grafted 
or extirpated. 

There is one remark I wish to make, as I do not 
remember to have seen it noticed by any other 
writer, which is this; that different kinds of vines, 
are, probably, adapted to different kinds of soils and 
situations, and that, for want of attention to this 
fact, much of our disappointment, in our attempts 
at vine culture, may, very possibly, have arisen.— 
Some vines, such as the faux grape, &c. delight in 
bottom lands and on the banks of streams, while 
others prefer the plains, and even the dry and grav- 
elly hills —Should it be found to be a fact (and, that 
it is so, I feel the greatest degree of confidence) 





* This is, no doubt, the origin of the celebrated Bland 
grape, so often spoken of, and generally supposed to 
be a native of Virginia. It is, I am inclined to believe, 
the “Broad leafed Malaga” stated by our author, in 


that the adaption of a vine, to any particular soil or 
situation, will readily manifest itself by the luxuri- 
ance of its growth, it will at once afford us an uner- 
ring guide to direct us in the choice of the kinds 
best suited to our vineyards. 

Would it not be well for us to attempt the raising 
some new varieties, by marrying our native with 
foreign vines? © ‘The plan is this; plant each kind, 
alternately, in the same row.—Put up posts and 
lathes to tie them up to; and, in trailing them on 
these, so interlock their branches as that they shall 
be completely blended together. They will feed 
from the blossoms of each other, and when the fruit 
is ripe, if seeds are saved from it and sown in nur- 
series, suffering them to remain therein till they be- 
gin to bear, that we may the better judge of them, 
itis probable we may obtain varieties better adapt- 
ed to our soils and climates, and better for wine or 
the table, than either of those kinds from whence 
they sprang. 

It has been said that, by planting the Chinquopin 
under the Italian Chestnut, the blooms will mix and 
that the fruit from this mixture, when planted, will 
produce a nut more prolific than the Chestnut and 
much larger than the Chinguopin. 

As the season advances and I find leisure I may 
probably furnish further extracts from the “sketch 
of vine culture,” and in the mean time beg leave to 
subscribe myself your well wisher and subscriber. 

Linzus Bouuine. 

[We feel particularly obliged by the above com- 
munication of our correspondent, and hope bis ex- 
ample will be followed by others. ‘There are many 
technical terms in use among horticulturists, and 
Agriculturists too, that cannot be understood by the 
very persons for whose instruction and benefit they 
areintended. Hence it becomes necessary, before 
a young farmer is fully qualified for his profession, 
to study Botany—and even then he does not acquire 
ffull knowledge of all the technical terms of the va- 
rious branches of his business, so as to enable him 
to understand the descriptions of his authers. We 
invite similar communications from our friends on 
any subject connected with Agriculture.) 





A THRIFTY BEAN. 


In the summer of 1827, I discovered among my 
bush beans a single vine remarkably thrifty, and 
throwing out renners. [ erected a pdle at the place 
and the vine wis trained upon it. It grew during 
the summer wit the utmost luxuriance and beauty, 
attracting noticefrom every passing traveller. When 
artived at maturty it presented a complete conge- 
ries of pods. Tle number of beans from the vine 
was 1223, and the weight of 14 lbs. In the same 
ratio of increase I should have had, this fall 1528% 
Ibs. or 1,495,729 berns—and in the autumn of 1829, 
1,869,6614 Ibs. or 1329,276,567 beans. [M. E. Far. 


———— 
RURAL ECONOMY. 

















BEEMOTHS. 


The sagacity of man mables him to discover the 
peculiar habits, which insinct leads the subordinate 
creation to adopt for self preservation, and his in- 
ventive faculty frequently suggests to him, some 
mode, by which the distincive habits of such as are 
noxious may be conduciv. to their destruction. 
Thus we discover that instint teaches the Bee moth 
to secrete herself during the day, in the corners of 
the hive. All, therefore, necasary to be done, is to 
take such advantage of this fat as that this most 
pernicious enemy shall rush toits own destruction. 
For this purpose let the orifice £ the shive be four 
inches wide, and one inch high. 4t the commence- 
ment of the season for the moth, ylace a shingle on 





another place, to have been raised from raisin seeds. 
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the bottom or floor of the hive- You will find in 
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the morning that almost every mouth has taken re- 
fage under it. They are thus readily despatched. 
This is the mode I have practised with my own 
bees, and not a single hive has ever been injured. 
[N. E. Farmer. 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE LiGHT FROM OIL, 


An English paper says, that if persons who are in 
the habit of burning oil in their families would take 
the trouble to filter it previous to use through char- 
coal, it would be found to burn equal in brightness 
to our best gas. The French, it is said, do this uni- 
formly, and hence arises the admitted superiority, 
in splendour and brillianey, of the lamps by which 
their saloons and public rooms are lighted. 





edited 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 














BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


In the Senate of the United States, February 11. 
The Committee on Roads and Canals, to whom 
was referred the memorial of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail-Road Company. 
REPORT. 


The memorialists set forth that they are engaged 
in the construction of a rail-road, with at least two 
sets of tracks, from the city of Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, the entire expense of which, according 
to the best information, founded upon the cost of 
similar works in Kurope,and the experience already 
acquired here, will not exceed twenty thousand dol- 
lars per mile, and will involve a total expenditure 
of between six and seven millions of dollars. Of 
this sum four millions are already subscribed and 
put at the disposal of the Directors,—one million 

y the State of Maryland and City of Baltimore, 
aad three millions by individual subscriptions.  '‘Sci- 
entific officers of the ‘Topographical Engineers 
have minutely examined the country through which 
it is expected the road will be located, and the most 
satisfactory assurances of its practicability, and of 
great facilities for its construction, are given. Sur- 
veys and minute locations of a large eastern division 
of this road have actually been made, and about 
twenty-five miles of the line are now under contract, 
and in a rapid progress towards completion. 

Of the great importance of this road in a national 
_— of view, the Committee do not, and it is be- 
ieved no one will doubt. The country beyond the 
mountains in geographical extent is vastly dispro- 
portionate to the country east and south of that na- 
tural division of the Union, and the time is not far 
distant when the country of the Mississippi and its 
tributary streams will sustain a population greatly 
exceeding in numbers the division on this side the 
Alleghanies. The intercourse of the people of the 
west with the seaboard and the cities of the east, 
would be sufficient to secure the exertions of all in 
the construction of the best possible roads between 
these sections, independent of political considera- 
tions; BUT WHEN WE VIEW THIS WORK AS THE 
STRONGEST BOND OF UNION WHICH, PERHAPS IT IS 
IN THE POWER OF THE PRESENT AGE TO CREATE, 
its magnitude in a political point of view is almost 
incalculable. 

The committee have not lost sight of other works 
of improvement in this direction to which the Gov- 
ernment has heretofore extended a helping hand;— 
they have not forgotten the million recently sub- 
scribed in aid of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal;— 
nor have they in any degree abandoned the high 
expectations entertained of that work. It will, how- 
ever, be remembered that the most sanguine as to 
the success of the canal, have looked to the summit 
level section as one to be passed by a road of the 


tunnelling of the mountain as the work of another 
age, if ever accomplished. In this*view of the sub- 
ject, the Committee recommend an appropriation 
to be expended on the mountain section, to meet 
the company at Cumberland after they shall have 
progressed thus far, having demonstrated the prac- 
ticability and utility of this description of road. 
In this way all the risk of experiment to the Gov- 
ernment is avoided, for the company organized as 
it is, embracing a large portion of the intelligence 
and wealth of the city of Baltimore, and in the ex- 
penditure solely of its own funds, will, if the work 
shall not meet public expectation, be sure to aban- 
don it before they reach Cumberland, 

The Committee, however, think proper to re- 
mark that public confidence in this description of 
road is rapidly increasing. In England such roads 
have become numerous, and several successful ex- 
periments have been made of them in our own 
country. Experience and skill have greatly impro- 
ved their construction, and a vehicle of recent in- 
vention peculiarly adapted to this kind of road, 
promises the most auspicious results, Four of these 
wagons are now in use on the construction of this 
road near Baltimore, and from actual experiment 
it is ascertained that one horse with these wagons, 
on a well. constructed rail-road, will be able to do 
the labour of 30 horses with common wagons on 
common turnpike roads.—The Company have sent 
an able mission to England to examine the rail- 
roads and other such like improvements there, and 
the information thus obtained, will, no doubt, be 
highly valuable to our country. Such a work in 
the hands of such a Company deserves, in the opin- 
ion of the Committee, the aid and confidence of the 
government and they herewith report a bill. 


A BILL 
Authorising a subscription to the stock of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Rail-road Company. 

Sec. i. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury of the United States, be and he is hereby 
authorised and directed to subscribe in the name, 
and for the use of the United States, for ten thous- 
and shares of the capital stock of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail-road Company, and to pay for the same 
in the proportion that shall be paid upon the shares 
subscribed by other individual or corporate stock- 
holders: Provided, That no money shall be paid 
upon said shares; until the. Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail-road Company shall finish and put in opera- 
tion the Rail-road from Baltimore to the Potomac 
river, and shall give to the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury sufficient assurance that the whole amount of 
money paid upon said shares, with an equal amount 
of the other funds of the Company, shall be appli- 
ed in making the Rail-road between Cumberland in 
the State of Maryland and the Ohio river. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Se- 
cretary of the ‘I'reasury shall vote for the President 
and Directors of said Company, and shall receive 
upon said stock the dividend and proportion of tolls 
which shall, from time to time, be due to the Uni- 
ted States, and shall have and enjoy in behalf of the 
United States, every other right of a stockholder 
in said company. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the amount 
of money to be paid upon said shares, subscribed in 
behalf of the United States, not exceeding one mil- 
lion of dollars, shal! be paid out of any money*in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 





RAIL-ROADS. 


In the Massachusetts Legislature on Saturday 
last—Mr. Makepeace of Cambridge occupied the 
House of Representatives with a detailed and in- 


—— 
provements nearly the whole forenoon, after which 
the vote was taken and the following resolution 
adopted, without a division: 

Resolved, That the construction of a Rail-road, 
from the city of Boston to Providence, and from the 
city of Boston to the Hudson river, would essenti- 
ally promote the great interests of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Manufactures, and the Arts, throughout 
this Commonwealth. 

The question then recurring on the following re- 
solution, 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made by 
law, for the construction of such Rail-roads by the 
State. 

Mr. Sedgwick moved to amend this resolution, 
by adding the following words:—‘ Provided that 
the Lands owned by the commonwealth of the State 
of Maine, together with the profits which may be 
derived from such Rail-roads, shall stand pledged 
and be the only pledge, for the payment, of such 
loans as shall be made for the purpose, together with 
five per cent interest thereon.” 

‘This amendment was ordered to be printed and 
the further consideration of the resolution was to 
have been commenced on Monday last, and we 
have no doubt the resolutions will be adopted. 














LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. - 








ON FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


In spite of modern whims of equality, the gov- 
ernment of a family must be absolute; mild, not 
tyrannical. The laws of nature, and the’ veice of 
reason, have declared the pendence of the child on 
the parent. The weakness of youth repressed by 
the hand of age and experience. Parental tender- 
ness is too ept to degenerate into parental weakness. 
“If you please, child,” and “will you, dear,” are 
soon answered with, ‘‘No; I wont.” The reins of 
the government should be always gently drawn; not 
twitched like a curb bridle at one time, and dang 
led loosely at another. Uniformity in parents pro- 
duces uniformity in children. To whip one min- 
ute, and to caress, or let the culprit go uopunishiea, 
for the same crime, at another, cannot fail to injure 
the force of parental authority. Consider before 
you threaten; and then be as good as your word. 
“| will whip you, if you don’t mind me,” says the 
parent ina passion. “I am not afraid of it,” says 
the child. ‘The parent flies towards itin a parox- 
ism of rage: the child prefers flight, to broken bones. 
“You may go now, but you shall have your pun- 
ishment with interest, the next time you do so.” 
**] don’t believe that,” thinks the child. It is expe- 
rience that gives the parent the lie—‘“But,” sa 
you, “whips and rods were the scourges of the da 
ages; the present age is more enlightened: in it law 
is reason; and authority is mildness. Beware of 
that reason which makes your child dogmatical, and 
that mildness which makes him obstinate. 

There is such a thing as the rod of reproof; and 
it is certain thatin numberless cases arguments pro- 
duce a better effect than corporeal punishment. 
Let those be properly admonished, in case of dise- 
bediénce: if ineffectual try the harsher method.— 
| Never begin to correct till your anger has subsided; 
if you do, your authority over the offender is 
at an end. Let your commands be reasonable. 
Never deliver them in a passion, as though they 
were already disobeyed; nor with a timid distrust- 
ful tone as if you suspected your own authority. 
Remember that scolding is direetly the reverse of 
weighty reasoning. It is the dying groans of good 
government. Never let it be heard under your roof. 
unless you intend your house should be a nursery 
of faétion, which may at some future time, rear its 
hydra head, not only against you but in opposition 








best construction, instead of the canal,—and the 
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riotism as well as charity, begins at home. Let the 
voice of concord be heard in your family: it will 
charm your domestics to a love of order. 





’ INVOCATION TO THE ECHO OF A SEA SHELL. 


By Aaric A. Warts. 
Murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadence; whereby 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with his native sea. 
WorpswortTH. 


Voice of the deep, illimitable sea, 
Discarded offspring of the wind and wave! 
Who, like a captive struggling to be free, 
Thus ever moan’st in thy mysterious cave— 
Art thou a syren, by some sea-god’s spell 
Prisoned in this smooth shell? 


Or, but a spirit of the ‘‘vasty deep,” 
Called up to earth by some enchanter’s wand? 
Whose was the charm that broke thy long, cold sleep, 
And brought thee, murmuring, from thy parent-sand? 
How wert thou ushered to the realms of day, 
Syren, or Spirit, say? 


Yet more—I would know more! 1 burn to pierce 
The hidden secrets of thy ocean home: 
Where are the victims of its surges fierce, 
Who dreampt of calms, and wakened ’midst its foam; 
The souls that perished ’neath the stormy wave, 
When none were nigh to save? 


Where are the stately ships, and gallant crews, 
Whose hapless fate is sealed to all beside? 
The warrior bold a fear that never knew, 
The love-linked pair whom death could not divide; 
(For thou hast seen them in their last embrace, 
Calm, sleeping face to face?) 


Fond hearts and true—the beautiful and brave— 
Childhood’s bright hair—the veterans locks of gray; 
Foemen and friends, sink down to one wide grave; 
And none are spared to tell us where they fay. 
Where are.the lost and loved so many seek 
Speak, I conjure thee, speak! 


How dost thou answer?—With a low, sweet dirge; 
‘Sad as the booming of the sullen main, 
The far-off warnings of the restless surge, 
When storms are growing into strength again! 
Perchance a requiem for the glorious dead, 
Youth, beauty, valour fled. 


Whate’er thy source and purpose, I rejoice 
To list thy mystic murmurings, soft and clear: 
To me thou seemest like a still, small voice, 
By conscience whispered in my world vexed ear, 
To lead my soul from grovelling things of earth. 
To hopes of loftier birth! 











DESCRIPTION OF A GOOD HORSE, 
By a Correspondent of the American Farmer. 


A full bred race horse, of unexceptionable form 
and figure, should have a small bony head, with 
straight face,and moderately large, stiff, well prick- 


. ed, thin ears, with capacious nostrils, which, when 


agitated, disclose a deep red colour; the eyes should 
be placed at the extreme corners of the forehead, 
of a deep brilliant colour—not sunken, prominent, 
or glassy, but large, round, and full; forehead broad 
and tapering off at the top; the neck should join 
the head with neither too great a curve nor yet so 
aslant as to turn the nose outwards; it should be 
rather long, and full on the crest; very small at the 
junction of the head, and placed on the shoulders 
to maintain a natural high carriage, mane thin and 
Mowing, well turned over, and covering half the 


neck;—throttle small, (pourquoi?) the shoulder run- 
ning very oblique, of great depth, with withers 
rising high and thin; the back short, neither swayed 
nor roached, but broad and level, with a strong 
coupling at the loin; the rump neither too straight 
nor perpendicular, but of good length, with great 
depth of quarters; the tail set so bigh on the rump 
as to throw a small prominence, with a strong stiff 
dock; the stern of an oval shape with large swelling 
muscles; body of a round form, with long ribs, the 
hindmost approaching the hip bone, which should 
be beautifully rounded; breast full and prominent, 
and of good width; fore and second thigh of great 
length, size and flatness, showing nothing .but bone 


. 


hocks downwards, the leg should have a moderate 
bend, not too crooked, or straight, which are evi- 
dences of weakness; the knees flat, very large, free 
from flesh, and not terminating too abruptly; can- 
non bone short as possible, with fetlock rather long, 
bony and slim; hoofs black, free from ridges, but 
round, of moderate size and smooth, with low heel 
and expansive frog; the hind pasterns not placed too 
upright, nor obliquely, but about an angle of 45 de- 
grees. He should stand perfectly square on all his 
limbs, which in action should follow in a direct 
line, geither inward, nor outward, but straight in 
every movement; size 15 hands 3 inches high, with 
a carriage lofty and commanding, and a temper 
susceptible of the most unbounded animation. 
This form, in my opinion, will come so very near 
a perfect animal, in point of power, symmetry, and 
elegance of figure, that minute defects will be con- 
cealed from scrutiny under so many characteristic 
excellencies. Ww. W. C. 





DON JUAN AS A FOX-HUNTER. 

A fox-hunt to a foreigner is strange; 

*Tis also subject to the double danger 
Of tumbling first, and having in exchan 

Some pleasant jesting at the seiinoeel teenage, 
But Juan had been early taught to range 

The wilds, as doth an Arab turn’d Avenger; 
So that nis horse, or charger, hunter, hack, 
Knew that he had a rider on his back. 


And now in this new field, with some applause, 
He clear’d hedge, ditch, and double post, and rail, 
And never craned* and made but few ‘‘fauxr pas,” 
And only fretted when the scent ’gan fail. 
He broke, ’tis true, some statutes of the laws 
Of hunting—for the sagest youth is frail; 
Rode o’er the hounds, it may be, now and then, 
And once o’er several Country Gentlemen. 


But on the whole, to general admiration 
He acquitted both himself and horse; the squires 
Marvell’d at merit of another nation; . 
The boors cried “Dang it! who’d have thought it?” 
Sires, 
The Nestors of the sporting generation 
Swore praises, and recall’d their former fires; 
The Huntsman’s self relented to a grin, 
And rated him almost a whipper-in. ‘ 


Such were his trophies—not of spear and shield 

But leaps, and bursts, and sometimes foxes’ brushes; 
Yet | must own—although in this I yield 

To patriot sympathy ‘a Briton’s blushes— 
He thought at heart like courtly Chesterfield, 

Who, after a long chase o’er hills, dales, bushes, 
And what not, though he rode beyond all price, 
Ask’d next day, “If men ever hunted tiwice?” 

[Don Juan, Canto 14th. 





«Mr. Milton, the celebrated horse-dealer, under- 
takes to drive one set of horses, in karness, from 
his stable in Picadilly to Windsor, in one hour and 
a quarter; distance 23 miles. If accomplished, it 
will be the greatest feat ever known in sporting an- 
nals: to come off this week. [Lon, paper. 


*To crane—To stretch out the neck, to look before 
you leap. 








and muscle; hocks very broad and bony; from the: 





WILD PIGEONS. 


Piqua (Ohio), Jan. 3. Innumerable multitudes 
of pigeons have been for many days passing and 
repassing over this town. One flock which passed 
over, literally obscured the atmosphere, and could 
be observed in every direction as far as the eye 
could reach, and making a noise like a strong rush 
of wind. No calculation can possibly be made of 
its extent, with any degree of accuracy; but we 
should imagine, from the time occupied in their 
passage, that the foremost ones might have flown 
thirty miles by the time the latter part of the flock 
passed over! We have no doubt but that, if the 
pigeons in the one flock above noticed could be enu- 
merated, they would at least amount to as many in 
numbers as the dollars lost by the Adams men in 
Baltimore, in the great bet. ‘The weather, for sev- 
eral weeks past, has been almost as mild as during 
our Indian summer. 


—_—_—_—_——————_—_—_—“——_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
Changes which take place in the Domestic Animals of 
Europe, when transported to America. 

The mammiferous animals transported from the 
Old to the New World are the hog, the sheep, the 
goat, the ass, the horse, the cow, and the dog. Ist. 
Hog. ‘This animal, in the hot valley of South 
America, where he wanders whole days in the 
woods, living chiefly upon wild fruits, loses speedily 
the marks of domestication, and partakes largely of 
the nature of the wild boar. The year 1493 was the 
date of his first introduction into the New World; 
and now he is found established from 25 degrees 
north latitude, to 45 degrees south, and every where 
breeds as plentifully as in Europe. 2d. The Cow. 
Animals of this species appear to require a consid- 





+erable quantity of salt,as a part of their nourish 


ment, hen salt is placed where they feed, they 
return punctually to seek it: but when this duty is 
neglected by their masters the flock disperses and 
becomes wild. There is also a difference in the size 
of the udder, particularly in Columbia; where the 
milk is not reckoned of the same importance as in 
Europe. 3d. The Ass suffers hardly any alteration 
either in his form or habits. In some places where 
he is overlooked, and little cared for, he becomes 
deformed but no where does he lose his civilization. 
4th. The Horse. Not so, with this animal; he 
finds chestnuts in the woods, and speedily presents 
one of the distinctions of wild animals—a sameness 
of colour, which with him is almost invariably chest- 
nut. The amble is the pace most admired dy the 
Columbians; they accordingly breed up their horses 
to this mode of motion; and it is no less remarkable 
than true that with the present race the amble is the 
natural pace, just as the trot is with ours. 5th. The 
Dog suffers no change. 6th. The Sheep in tem- 
perate climates, breeds as freely as in Europe, and 
never shows any inclination to escape from the do- 
minion of man. In the warmer plains, they are 
more difficult of preservation. The wool grows 
slower, but if shorn at the proper time, present no- 
thing remarkable. If, op the other hand, this time 
is allowed to pass, it is detached by the shears of 
nature; and instead of a new crop growing, as in 
other cases, a short, smooth, shining hair presents 
itself, resembling that of the goat of the same cli- 
mate. 7th. The Goat, although with us a moun- 
taineer, suits better the low warm valleys of South 
America, than the more elevated parts of the Cor- 
dilleras. The only change it undergoes is similar to 
that of the cow. [English Journal. 





Extraorpinary Desratcu.—The Queen of Scot- 
land steam ship, of 1000 tons, started from London 
for Aberdeen on Saturday, the 24th May last, at 31 
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o'clock, P. M. with goods, passengers, and car- 
riages, and arrived at Aberdeen on Monday eve- 
ning, at half past nine o’clock, performing a voyage 
of upwards of 500 miles in 464 hours—16 hours 
faster than the mail of the same day, which left 
Lombard street at eight o’clock on Saturday 24th, 
and arrived at Aberdeen ag half past ten o’clock 
on Tuesday morning following. 





(From the Georgia Journal.) 


CASTOR OIL. 
Monticello, 28th Jan. 1829. 
Messrs. Camak and Rangland: 

GentLemen--I herewith forward you a specimen 
of home-made or Anti Tariff Castor Oil manufac- 
tured by our friend Dr. D. A. Reese of Monticello, 
which you will perceive is, in point of colour, odour, 
and purity, of the very best quality—-I have admin- 
istered it in my practice, and assure you that I have 
found it to be equal, in all respects, to any that I 
have ever used--Dr. R. made about six hundred bot- 
tles last year, notwithstanding the dry weather was 
very fatal on the bean from which it is manufactu- 
red; and having supplied himself with all the neces- 
sary machinery for expressing and clarifying it, he 
ealculates to prepare it on a very large scale, if the 
seasons of the present year should be favourable to 
the growing of the bean. And as he is now propo- 
sing to sell the article as cheap as it can be purcha- 
eed in Augusta (the freight, &c. included) would it 
not be advisable and co able in our medical 
friends to encourage the projectors of such lauda- 
ble enterprize? 

In every section of the Southern country have 
the people expressed their determination to foster 
that praiseworthy spirit which looks to the produc- 
tion, at home, of all, of most of the articles of do- 
mestic consumption. What will all our spirited re- 
solutions avail us if we do not make a practical ap- 
plication of their principles by encouraging our pi- . 
oneering friends in useful impro 

| _[Pidase shew the specimen of oil to your medical 
friends of Milledgeville, and you will confer a fa- 
vour on our friend Dr. Reese, as well as on your 
most obedient servant and friend. 
EDWARD A. BRODDUS. 


THE JACULATOR FISH. 


Of all the wonderful contrivances by which the 
wisdom of the Creator has enabled various animals 
to procure their necessary food, few, perhaps, are 
more curious than the following: The ‘ates fish 
( Choetodon rastratum of Lin.) shoots its prey. This 
singular fish has only been observed in thecChinese 
archipelago, where it frequents the rivers and sea 
shores. Its food consists of flies or beetles, which 
setile upon trees and bushes overhanging the water; 
and to bring these into its own element, and thus 
within its reach, the Jaculator after approaching 
within a convenient distance, and fixing its eyes in- 
tently on its destined victim, discharges a drop of 
water from its mouth with such precision as seldom 
fails to bring down the object into the water, where 
it is immediately devoured. The Jaculator can 
shoot with effect fo a distance of four, or five, or even 
six feet. It is described as a small fish, about six 
inches in length.—(See Edin. New Phil. Jour. 1828. 


_ USEFUL INVENTIONS. 
_ Mr. John W. Cooper, of Waynesburg, in Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, has discovered (for which 
he has obtained patents,) a new mode of bleaching 
and whitening of flax, hemp, tow and cotton cloth, 


and rendering them white and completely bleached, 
&c. The ingredients and process used, are said to 
be so cheap and trifling as to render these discove- 
ries highly valuable, particularly to paper makers. 








BuistereD Feet. 


The following mode of cure was communicated 
to Captain Cochrane, and which he says he never 
found to fail; —“It is simply to rub the feet at going 
to bed, with spirits mixed with tallow dropped from 
a lighted candle into the palm of the hand. On the 
following morning no blisters exist: the spirit seem- 
ed to possess the healing power, the tallow serving 
only to keep the skin soft and pliant. ‘The soles of 
the feet, ancles, and insteps, should be rubbed well; 
and even where no blisters exist, the application 
may be usefully made asa preventive. Salt and 
water is a good substitute—and while on this head, 
I would recommend foot travellers never to wear 
right and left shoes, it is bad economy, and indeed 
serves to cramp the feet; and such I felt to be the 
case.” 

Artiriciat Corp. 


Several methods of producing artificial cold are 
generally known; but the following, by the mixture 
of metals, is conceived to be a novel result. I[t is 
stated in the Annales de Chimie, that M. Doberein- 
er dissolved 207 grains of lead, 118 of tin, and 284 
of bismuth in 1,617 grains of mercury, at a tem- 
perature of 60 deg. 5 min. of Fahrenheit. The 
mixture immediately fell to 14 deg. Fahrenheit. 


IMPROVED Serpiitz Powpers. 


Take of sulphate of magnesia, in fine powder, 
dr. ij., bicarbonate of soda, scr. ij., mix carefully, 
and mark it powder No.1. Tartaric acid in fine 
perder, gr. 3l.; mark it 

in the usual way, and take during effervescence. 
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¢® Prorertizs or Frour.—Wheat flour con- 
sists principally of two substances: the one fami- 
liarly known by the term starch, (fecula,) and the 
other being called gluten, the latter’ being some- 
what eimilar to the glue of animals. It is from the 
gluten that the flour principally derives its highly 
nutritive properties, the starch affording much less 
nourishment. Now, as all wheat does not possess 
a uniform portion of gluten, it becomes a matter of 
great interest to the consumer to know, by some 
simple rule, how to ascertain the quantity of gluten 
contained in the flour he is about to buy. Happily 
there is an infallible test, and one so simple that 
every one may use it. Take a little flour in the 
hand, and muke dough of it with cold water. If 


tough, and does not get so%t and flabby, it contains 
a proper quantity of gluten, and is good flour.— 
The tougher the doug’, the more gluten it contains, 
and of course the more nutriment. If the dough 
be of a dead p'uttyish consistence, it contains little 
gluten, and ©, course little nourishment in propor- 
tion to its ‘weight. It is this large quantity of glu- 
ten tha’, gives character to what is called “Howard 
stree’, flour.” This flour is worth about ten per cent. 
Myre to the bakers of loaf-bread, than wharf flour; 





in the course of a few hours, without the least injury 
or damage to the strength thereof—and also, of my,- 


king white paper from rags of cotton, linen or silk,| make 240 pounds of bread, a. barrel of Howard- 
be their colour ever so various, and of extvacting| street will make 265 pounds, besides making the 
from all kinds of rags, all kinds of miner@ colours,| loaf appear much larger than one made from wharf 





“vecause a barrel of it will take full twenty per cent. 
more water. Hence, if a barrel of wharf Rout will 


No: 2. © Mix in wa-| 


the dough, after “working” it a few minutes, is|? 


flour. It does not follow from this fact, however, - 
that the consumer of a Howard street loaf gets 
less nutriment in consequence of buying more wa- 
ter, or that Howard street flour enadies the baker 
to sell more water in his bread, and thus to cheat 
iis customers. The Howard street loaf contains 
much more of real nutriment than one made from 
wharf flour of equal weight, notwithstanding the 
greater quantity of water, because of the large 
quantity of gluten contained in the Howard street 
flour compared with that of the wharf flour. The 
quantity of gluten in flour, does not depend so much 
upon the kind of whgat,as spon the soil on which 
it grows. ‘Take the same kind of wheat that pro- 
duces Howard street flour, and sow it in the Genes- 
see country, and it will produce what bakers call 
short flour; i. e. flour with a small comparative por- 
tion of gluten. As a barrel of common superfine 
flour contains,-say 40 pounds of gluten, and one of 
Howard street 45 pounds, it follows, that if the for- 
mer is worth nine dollars, latter will be worth 
ten dollars; or, to reduce it still more nearly to the 
business and bosoms of our readers, they will ob- 
tain twenty-five pounds more of Howard street 
flours for ten — than they will of = how, 
hat is, in real nutriment,) supposing prices o 
Cteent of each to be equal. We have hsed the 
terms “Howard street” and “wharf,” merely to dis- 
tinguish the highly glutinous or strong, and the 
short kinds. Excellent four is often found among: 
what is called wharf flour, but generally the How- 
ard street is what we have endeavoured to describe 
it to be—the most glutinous, and consequently the 
most nutritive and profitable, both for tenets and 
consumers of bread. 





ing the week a partial decline in the prices of flour; 
but on W: 22 disposition to rally again wae 
evinced; on lay considerable sales of 





tion and for the 
markets, at $7 .00. The wagon price re 
terday morning was ,§7.75. The greater part” 


what comes to town, however, is stored, to await 
better prices, which are confidently looked for by 
the owners. 

There is little or no change in any of the princi- 
pal northern markets. We shall endeavour in our 
next to publish a correct list of the prices of pro- 
duce in those markets. 





Latest Foreign News. 


Since our last publication there has been an arri- 
val at New York, bringing Paris dates to the 4th of 
January, and London to the Ist. There was no in- 
telligence of itaportance. - Details of the failure of 
the house of Remington, Stevenson & Co. of Lon- 
don are given in the papers. Mr. Rowland Stéven- 
son, one of the partners, it appears, had absconded 
with a large sum belonging to the firm, which caus- 
ed a suspension of business. The amount of pro- 
perty taken is conjectured to exceed £100,000. The 
rices of wheat had declined about six cents in the 
bushel from previous rates, 


Massacre: at Crete! 

A Smyrna article of December 2d, states that 
the Turks have deluged the island of Crete with the 
blood of the Christians. The Mahomedans, per- 
suaded that when there shall be no Greeks in the 
country, there will be no reason for separating it 
from the Ottoman dominion, have conceived the pro- 
ject of exterminating this race of people and in two 
days massacred from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred people in the city of Candia alone. Scareea 
sufficient number of christians were left to drag the 
carcases of their countrymen to the sea. That be- 
ing done, the unhappy wretches who had been 








spared were assassinated. At Sude, at Spina Lon- 
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ga, at Retimo, all who were not Mahometans, were 
put to the sword. It is said that this horrible mas- 
sacre was perpetrated in consequence of a secret 
order of the Grand Seignor, who has formed the 
roject of extirpating Christianity throughout his 
ropire. 
The same article says, that the Muscovites have 
now found the vulnerable point of ‘Turkey. in the 
blockade of Constantinople. Hitherto health and 
abundance have reigned in the Ottoman army, while 
the Russian forces have been overtaken with famine 
and disease; but with the distresses and the want of 
provisions, produced by the blockade, conflagra- 
tions, revolts, and anarchy may,be expected to take 
place in the capital of the Turkish Empire, as the 
three first months of the year 1829 will prove. 





Lonpon Markets, Dec. 26. 


Cotton Wool.—Market very quiet; few sales, in 
prices no alteration. : 

London Corn Exchange, Dec. 29.--We had a very 
large supply of all descriptions of grain and flour 
for this morning’s market; but, owing to the dense- 
ness of the fog, very little business was transacted, 
although there were many lookers on. The few 
sales effected were at 2s per quarter under the 
prices of this day week. Barley, from the magni- 
tude of the arrival, was nearly unsaleable; but some 
prime samples sold for 41s per quarter. 

Wheat, 70 a 86s; Rye, 58 a 40s; Barley, 33 a 41s; 
Flour, 70 a 75s. 

Importations last week.—Wheat (English) 2595 

rs; Barley 7338 qrs; Wheat (Foreign) 43,897 qrs; 
Barley $541 qrs; Flour (English) 15,063 sacks; 
American 1694 bbls. 

Dec. 30.—Indigo, there are no transactions. The 
unfavourable accounts respecting the crop in Ben- 
gal are confirmed by letters to the 3d of October. 
No one estimate is to exceed 80,000 mauds. 

Corn.—A large number of importatiens, especial- 
ly from foreign places. There are buyers, yet few 
sales are made, and there is a decline of 2s. The 
market is, however, considered as in a good state. 

Liverpool, Dec. 28.—_The Cotton market was very 
dull the beginning of this week, but yesterday the 
market was animated, and cxtensive transactions 
took place in Brazils and the lower qualities of A- 
merican, but without any improveiment in prices. 
Import of the week, 8387 bales. 

rench Markets.—Sales at Havre, from the 15th 

to the $ist Dec. 1828. Cotton 6074 bales, viz, 3858 
Georgia and Carolina, 82 a 924; 231 Virginia, 55 to 
73; 194 Mobile, 89 a 96; 873 Louisiana, 88 a 111; 
17 Sea Islands 1,90 a 974, and 901 other sorts. 
Pearl Asties 150 bbls. 50 a 51, 50; Rice, 195 tierces 
50 a £.26; 60 a f.33; 60 a f. $4; 25 af. 34 50c. 

Imports from the 15th to the 3ist December.— 
Cotton bales 7153 U.S; do. do. 214 other sorts; Pot- 
ashes bbls: 290 New York; Pearl ashes do. 450 do; 
Rice, tierces 442 Carolina 

Sales at Havre January 3d, 148 bales Va- Cotton 
at 88; 25 do Mobile, 8S. 


Extract of a letter from Havre, dated January 1. 


«We have bad an arrival lately from your side, 
of about 1560 bls. of flour, which is held at 45a 49 
francs per bl. Some days ago we sold a few hun- 
dred bls. Richmond mills, at francs 48 50. It is 
not improbable but that our rates will continue 
much the same, for some months to come, and we 
therefore do not think $6 a7 per bi. too much to 
operate on. We quote wheat, Pomeranian, francs 
26 to 29; Spanish, f. 30; Danish, 25 to 27. per hect. 
of 75 ibs. English: Our cotton market is dull and 
little doing.” : ty 

Jan. 3.—120 tierces Rice, received by the Missis- 
sippi, has just been sold at 29f. 50, which establish- 
es a considerable fall. 


arrivals of cotton during the week at 5161 bales, 
and sales at 1873 of all kinds, of which there were 
12 bales Sea Island, at 195; 487 Louisiana, 93 to 
105; 614 Georgia, 84,50 to 92,50; 148 Virginia, 
and 26 Mobile 88. The market was dull, and ow- 
ing to the want of demand for manufactures, buy- 
ers did not purchase with alacrity. 

Letters of the 6th of January state that the mar- 
ket, was very dull, by reason of the holidays, &c. 
and that prices remained without any material al- 
teration. : 





MARYLAND ECLIPSE. 


A desire having been expressed, that Maryland 
Eclipse, should make a stand in the vicinity of Balti- 
more the ensuing spring, it is proposed that he should 
do so, provided sufficient encouragement can he given 
him. To enable gentlemen, who desire the stock of 
this horse, to judge for themselves, it is contemplated 
to exhibit him on the Monument square, on the 10th 
day of March next, at 12 o’clock. He will afterwards 
remain at the stable of Mr. Landis, for several days, to 
give persons an opportunity of examining him, who 
may not have seen him on the day of exhibition. He 
will stand at $20 the season, and $30 insurance. 

Maryann Ecuspse, is a dark chestnut sorrel, five 
years old next June, near sixteen hands high. He was 
gotten by American Eclipse, formerly the property of 
Mr. Vanrantz of New York. ‘His dam, the Lady of 
the Lake, grand dam, Maid of the Oaks. The Lady of 
the Lake, was sired by Mr. Badger’s horse Hickory: 
Hickory by the imported horse Whip: Hickory’s dam 
was Dido, by the imported horse Dare Devil: The Maid 
of the Oaks was sired by Spread Eagle, her grand dam 
by the imported horse Shark. American Eclipse, was 
sired by Durock: Durock by Diomed. The dam of 
American Eclipse, was the Millers damsel: she by 
Messenger, grand dam, by the English mare Pot 8’o’s. 
It will be seen upon a further examination of the pedi- 
gree of this horse, that he is descended from the most 
approved stock of the American and English racers. 
He is perfectly sound, and in the estimation of compe- 
tent judges, for fine appearance, great strength, and 
muscular power, will compare with any colt in the Uni- 
ted States. 

SAMUEL BRISCOE, Agent. 





IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORN CATTLE. 

The subscriber offers for sale extremely low, several 
very fine Improved Short Horn Cattle, among which are 
two very superior young bulls. If required, they can 
be delivered in Philadelphia. Pedigrees, and particu- 
lars as to age, weight, price &c. may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the subscriber at Hartsville, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. JAMES COX. 


CLOVER AND ORCHARD GRASS SEED, 
Of very superior quality, just received and for sale 
bY; EDWARD J. WILLSON & CO. 

™ No. 4, Bowley’s Wharf. 








——— 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Tue SvuBscriper wishes to notify the Public, that he 
has become the Agent for the sale of the celebrated 
Garpen Seeps Of Messrs. D. & C. Lanpretn, Phila- 
delphia. The high reputation in which these seeds 
are held throughout the Union, is sufficient recommen- 
dation without furticer notice. But, he will observe, 
for the information of such as may be unacquainted 
with the fact, that (with @ very trifling exception) all 
seeds sold by them are gro.VB under their immediate 
superintendence,—each packa,%¢ bearing their warran- 
ty—and for the good quality of ;ts contents, they hold 
themselves personally responsible. The Seeds will be 
sold by the subscriber at the growers’ Prices; and pur- 
chasers will be supplied, in every respecy, 0D 2s good 
terms as though they dealt at the Philade: hia Estab- 
lishment. ; 
& > Orders will also be received by him for Fruit 
Trees and Green House and Hardy Ornamental Plats. 
Catalogues of the whole may be had (in a few days.) 
gratis, by applying to the subscriber. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 Pratt street, Baltimore. 


Who has on hand, a general assortment of Piovans, 





The Havre price current of the 5th, states the 





and other Agricultural Implements, as usual. 























ALMANAC, 
1829. Sun. Length} Moon 
FEBRUARY. Rises, Sets. lof days.) Rises. 

} 

H. M.| H. M.| He. M.| He M, 
Saturday,...... 21} 6 35 | 5 25 | 10 50| 8 2g 
Sunday, eccces 221 6 34 5 26 | 10 52 9 19 
Monday,....... 23| 6 32 | 5 28} 10 56 | 10 16 
Tuesday, cecece 24 6 31 5 29.| 10 58 | 11 1§ 
Wednesday,..25| 6 30| 5 30/11 O/} morn, 
Thursday,..... 26| 6 29 | 5 31}12 2/] 015 
Friday, .....000 27 6 27 § 33 | 11 6 113 











Moon, Last Quarter, 26th, 3h. 13 m. Ev. 














ALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents. 

Tosacco.-—Maryland, ground leaf, $5.00 a 10.00— 
seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.59—red, 4.50 a 6.50—fine 
red, 6.00 a 8.00, for wrappiig—Ohio, common, 5.00 @ 
8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—-1ine yellow, 10.00 a 20.00 
—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, common 3.50 
a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 





Howard-st. (sales) 8.00 a 8.25; cit mills, 7.75 a 8.00; 
Susquehanna 8.00—Corn Meat, bb]. 2.75—Grain, best 
red wheat, 1.60 a 1.70—best white wheat, 1.80 a 1.90— 
ordinary to good, 1.50 a 1.70--Corn, old, per bush. 
-48—new corn, do. .46 a .48—Rykg, per bush. .50 a .55— 
Oats, .26 a .28S—Beans, 1.00 a 1.25—Peras, .55a .60— 
CLOVER SEED, 4.25 a 5.00—Timortny, 1.50a 1.75—OrcH- 
arp Grass 2.25 a 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Luc§rne 374 
a .50 lb.—Bariey, .55 a 60—FLaxseep, 1.00—Cor- 
Ton, Virg. .8i a .10—Lou. .11 a.12—Alabama, .10a.11 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina,.10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9 a.12—Wuiskevy, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 a 
254— Woo, common, unwashed, Ib. .15 a .16—wash- 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 « 
-30—full do. .30a.50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $225 «¢ 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 


bon ae 170 @ 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 


.15; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Sflac- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacow, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4:50 4 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
3.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 

Marketinc—Apples, pr. bush. 2.50; Pheasants, pair; 
-15; Squabs, 183; Rabbits, .124; Turkies, each, 1.124; 
Geese, .75; Butter, lb. .25 a 374; Eggs, .15; Potatoes, 
Irish, bush. -50; Chickens, dozen, 3.75 a 3.50; Ducks, 
doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, Ib. .8 a .10; Veal, 
-8; Mutton, .6 @ .7; Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 4 
-874; Sausages, Ib. .8; Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. 
1.00; Turnips, bush. .25; Partridges, .6} each; Canvass- 
back Ducks, pair, .75, Pork, 5.50 a 6.00 cwt.; prime 
Beef, on hoof 5.50 a 6.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. ) 


AGRICULTURE AS INFLUENCED BY 
PHYSICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The physical circumstances which principally affect 
agriculture are temperature and light, elevation, 
moisture, and soil. ; 

Temperature and light have the most powerful in- 
fluence on the culture both of plants and animals. 
Elevation, when not considerable, admits of being 
rendered subservient to the processes of culture, and 
to the habits of diffegeat plants and animals; mois- 
ture may be moderated or increased, soil improved; 
but temperature and light are#in a great measure be- 
yond human control. Hence it is that the plants 
and animals cultivated by the agricultor, do not al- 
together depend on his skill oy choice, but on his 
local situation. Not only ‘the maize, rice, and mil- 
let, which are such valhable crops in Asia and 
Africa, cannot be culfivated in the north of Europe, 
but even within the extent of the British isles, some 
kinds of grain, pulse, and roots, cannot be grown to 
such perfection in Certain districts as in others. 
Thus the Angus variety of oat will not come to the 
same perfection, south of London, that it does north 
of York; and of different varieties, the Dutch, Pol- 
ish, and potatoe oat will succeed better in a warm 
climate, than the Angus, black, or moorland oat, 
which answers best for cold, moist, and elevated dis- 
tricts. ‘The turnip arrives at a greater size in Lan- 
cashire, Berwickshire, and Ayrshire; than it does in 
Kent, Surrey, or Sussex, even admitting the best 
possible management in both countries. The pea 
requires a dry soil and climate, and more heat than 
the bean, and consequently thrives much better in 
the south of England, in Kent, and Hampshire, 
than in Scotland or Ireland. It is certain that the 
perennial grass thrives best where the temperature 
and light is moderate throughout the year, as on 
the sea-coast in various countries, where mildness te 
obtained from the influence of the sea, and light 
from the absence of a covering of snow; and also 
in the south of England; where the snow seldom 
lies, and where the temperature is moderated, and 
the nights not so long as they are farther north. It 
is equally certain that in America and Russia, where 
the cold is intense during winter, and the plants on 
the surface of the ground are deprived of light for 
six or seven months together by a covering of snow, 
all herbaceous vegetation is destroyed. Contrasted 
with these facts, may be mentioned as equaly well 
ascertained, that annual a in general attain a 
greater size, and a higher degree of perfection, 
where the winters are long, and the supmers hot 
and light; the reason of which seems toe that the 
alternate action of heat and cold, rain md ice, me- 
liorates the soil and prepares it better.or the nour- 
ishment of annuals than it can well bin countries 
where the soil is not only harder nateally, (for all 
countries that have long winters havesoft soils,) but 
more or less occupied by perennial Weeds, insects, 
and vermin. In cold countries the sects are gen- 
erally of that kind whose eggs go‘hrough the pro- 
cess of the larva and chrysalis stte under water, 
and land reptiles are generally r#e. . 

Elevation, when considerable,as an absolute in- 
fluence on agriculture. The mst obvious effect is 
that of obliging the agriculturis to isolate his dwel- 
ling from those of other cultiv:ors or villagers in 
the plains, and to reside on*hifarm. ‘This is well 
exemplified in Switzerland an Norway. We have 
already noticed the judicious ‘flections of Bakewell 
on the subject as referrible / the former country, 
and have also referred to tose of Dr. Clarke re- 
specting Norway. The latr author has depicted 
these alpine farms, both wh his elegant pen and 
able pencil. The farmees are generally built 
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with fir —— and covered with birch bark, and 
turf. The inhabitants chiefly live by the dairy, and 
seldom see their neighbours or any human’ being 
beyond their own fire-side, excepting on the Sunday 
morning when they go to church, and on the Sun- 
day afternoons in summer when they meet to dance, 
and amuse themselves. 

As elevation is known to lessen temperature in reg- 
ular gradation according to the altitude above the 
sea, its influence on plants and animals must corres- 
pond. ‘Three hundred feet in height are considered 
nearly equal to half a degree of latitude, and occa- 
sion a difference of temperature of nearly twelve 
degrees of Fahrenheit. Hence it is that the agri- 
culture of the temperate may sometimes be adopt- 
ed in the torrid zone, and that some of the moun- 
tains of Jamaica will produce between their base 
and summit, almost all the plants of the world. 
Hence, also, that even in the limited extent of the 
island of Britain, a given elevation on mountains in 
Devonshire will be adapted for a different agricul- 
ture tcr he same elevation on the Chevoit, Gram- 
pain or Sutherland mountains; and while wheat 
ripens at six hundred feet above the level of the sea 
in Cornwall, oats will hardly ripen at that height in 
the Western isles. 

Elevation exposes plants and animals to the power- 
ful operations of wind, and in this respect must in. 
fluence the disposition of the fields, fences, planta- 
tions, and buildings of the agriculturist, as well as 
the plants and animals cultivated. It has some in- 
fluence also on the density of the air and the sup- 
plies of water, and vapour, and even in these re- 
spects must affect the character of the agriculture. 
In Switzerland and Norway the upper mountain 
farms are completely above the mere dense strata of 
clouds, and their occupiers are often for weeks 
together without getting a view of the plains or val- 
leys below. 

That soil must influence the agriculture of a 
country appears at first sight very obvious; though 
if climate be favorable, time and art will renderthe 
soil fit for any species of culture. Naturally, how- 
ever, soil has a powerful influence; and the period 
under ordinary management will be considerable, 
before strong deep clays on a flat surface, can be 
rendered equally fit for the turnip or potatoe, with 
friable loams, or more gravelly or sandy soils. 

The influence of moisture on the state of lands, is 
naturally very considerable, and though draining 
and irrigation can effectually remove excess or su 
ply deficiency, yet fen lands and chalk hills, such as 
we find in Huntingdonshire, Surrey, and other coun- 
ties, will ever have a peculiar character of agricul- 
ture; the marsh perennial hay grasses will be the 
characteristic plants of the former, and saintfoin of 
the latter. 

As the general result of this outline of the influ- 
ence of physical circumstances on agriculture, we 
may form a classification of that of any particular 
country to whichever of the four universal divisions 
itbelongs. We submit the following:— 

The agriculture of water-fed lands, including fens, 
marshes, and marsh meadows. 

The agriculture of sun-burnt lands, - including 
chalk, gravel, and sandy hills, where vegetation is 
annually more or less burned up during two or more 
of the summer months. 

The agriculture of mountains, in which the farme- 
ry is placed on the farm, as distinguished from those 
cases in which the mountain lands or a part of them 
are appended to lands on the plain. 

Common agriculture, or that of the plains, valley, 
and hills of a country in which all the crops and all 
the animals suitable to the climate may be profita- 
bly cultivated and reared. 





He who ploughs his land and breeds cattle, spins 





gold, 


AMERICAN PATENTS. 


[We propose devoting a portion of our columns» 
monthly, to a deseription of such improvements and 
inventions for which patents are obtained, as are in 
any way interesting to agriculturists. We com- 
mence this week with the specifications of the pa- 
tents of this class obtained in October 1828. We 
think this will give our agricultural friends informa- 
tion relative to new or improved implements of 
husbandry, &c. that they can obtain in no other 
way. It will enable them to judge of the advan- 
tages of the invention or improvement, before the 
buy it, and probably inform them of some of whi 
they would never have heard.]} 


(From the Franklin Journal.) 


Specification of an improvement in Felloes of Wheels» 
for trucks, carts, wagons, coaches, chaises, and all 
kinds of wheels ordinarily made use of for trans- 
porting loads, for pleasure or business. Patented 
by George Andrews, Tolland, Connecticut, Octo- 
ber 24, 1528. 

The rims, or felloes, are to be made of cast iron, 
and may be cast whole, or in pieces or segments. 
The rims, or felloes, if cast whole, may be used 
with or without a band or tire, and must be. cast 
with a mortice, open in one side, to receive the 
ends of the spokes, with a groove to receive a slide 
to fasten the spokes into the felloes. ‘The slides 
are to be made of wrought iron, and fastened to 
the spokes by a bolt or screw. ; 

The felloes, or rim, to be made with swells where 
the spokes enter them. -The segments are put to- 
gether and united by a tenon and mortise at the 
ends, with a small space at the end of the tenon 
sufficient to receive.a bolt to hold the band, or tire. 

The felloes should be cast with swells in them, 
where the ends of the segments meet, and a similar 
swell where the spokes go into the felloes; those 
swells are designed to give more strength to the 
wheel. The shape of the felloes may be varied to 
any that may. be wished. 

The peculiar excellence of this kind of felloe is, 
that itis more durable than wood, not being sub- 
ject to rot, or decay, by being used or éxposed to 
the weather; and will remain good as new ones, 
when the spokes and other parts of the carria 
which are made of wood, shall be wholly demolish- 
ed by age and use, and can be easily obtained when 


P- | suitable timber for felloes cannot, and can be afford- 


ed equally as cheap as those made of wood. 
Georce Anprews. 


Specification of ‘a mode o — Weeding and 
other Hoes. Y peeattod t= Black, Coban 
bia, South Carolina, Oct. 18, 1828, 


An anvil, with a face ten or twelve inches, by 
twelve or fourteen inches on the face, on which the 
size of the blade of the hoe is sunk, nearly as deep 
as’the hoe blade is thick, with also the thickness of 
the eye of the hoe spread out flat, sunk in the same. 
From the centre of the blade to the middle of the 
eye as thus spread out, the anvil is still deeper sunk, 
so as to rdceive the ridge extending from the cen- 
tre of the blade to the eye of the hoe when made. 
On this anvil a tilt or trip hammer works, with a 
face large enough to cover both blade and eye, as 
extended or spread out. This hammer is put into 
motion in the usual way as now practised in forging 
iron. The hoe is made from a bar of iron about 
seven-sixteenths thick, and four or four and a half 
inches wide. The bar is heated and laid on the 
anvil, the end extending to the edge of the blade, 
or nearly so, and -passing back over the centre of 
the eye. The action of the hammer forges the iron 
down into the sunk part of the anvil, until the iron 
begins to spread over the high part of the face of 
the anvil, and is made of the proper thickness for 
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of the blade and the inside of the eye are up next 
the hammer; the upper side of the blade and out- 
side of the eye next the anvil. The hoe is then 
trimmed by a pair of shears, such as are used by 
tin-plate workers, down to the impression made by 
the sink in the anvil. ‘These shears are worked by 
a crank on the same shaft that gives motion to the 
tilt hammer. The hoe is then heated, and the blade 
part fastened in a vice made for the purpose; one 
jaw of the vice is flat; the other is formed so 4s to 
receive the ridge on the face of the hoe, and the 
upper part sunk or indented so as to fit the round 
of the eye. While the iron is at a proper heat, it 
is turned down to the front, and swedged into the 
last described jaw of the vice, so that the eye is 
brought to form a square with the blade. ‘Then 
the two wings which form the eye, are turned over 
so as to lap one over the other on the back, or pole 
of the eye, at which place they are welded at a 
subsequent heat and operation. What is claimed 
as new and an improvement in the art of manufac- 
turing weeding and other hoes, by this method, is, 
forging the blades and eve at the same operation, 
with a tilt hammer, at which time, one side of the 
hoe is perfectly flat, the other only varied by the 
different thicknesses required. From this shape, 
the hoe is completed by squaring the eye to the 
front, and turning the wings so as to meet and lap 
over. ‘There are many operations | use which have 
been heretofore practised. James A. Brack. 


Making paper of the Husks of Indian Corn—An- 
drew and Nicholas A. Sprague, Fredonia, Cha- 
tauque county, N. York, October 31. 

A patent for the same purpose, was granted to 
Burgess Allison and John Hawkins, Dec. 30, 1802. 

We have not examined that patent, and, there- 
fore do not know what difference there may be in 
the two processes. ‘The specification of the present 
patentee is in the following words: 

“To one hundred and twenty-eight gallons of 
water, put in ten quarts of good lime, or about six 
pounds of good alkalies, and place therein about 
one hundred and ten pounds of clean corn husks, 
or flag leaves; let the water be moderately heated, 
over a moderate fire, for two hours, when they will 
he ready for the engine, there to be worked, and 
managed in every respect as rags are, for the mak- 


ing of paper.” 





GUINEA GRASS. 

{A writer on Guinea Grass, in a recent communi- 
cation, signed 8., in the Southern Agriculturist, 
says:) 

«1 plant the seed early in March, if the weather 
is mild, upon very strong rich land, in trenches 
about four inches wide and one deep, and about a 
foot apart; the seed is well scattered in the trench, 
and covered light; it will soon be up, and about 
the first of May you will have an abundance of 
plants ready to put out. 

“The plants are taken from the seed bed as soon 
as they are five or six inches high, and set out in 
rows fifteen inches apart, from centre to centre, and 
a foot apart in the row, if the soil be rich and 
strong; and nearer, if poor, as it will branch or 
shoot out in proportion to the strength of your 


land. 

“It should be kept clear of other grass, and the 
ground occasionally stirred about it until the first 
cutting, which will be early in June, if the land is 
good and the season rainy, for it delights in wet 
weather. 

“{ cut it about eight inches from the surface of 
the ground, and when the grass is about two feet 
high, that is, two feet above the eight inches of 
stubble, I generally get five cuttings during the 


vantage attending, or that can be named against it,) 
it is requisite to preserve the seed every year; to 
do which, experience has taught me that the most 
certain and less troublesome mode, is to select a 
spot, after the first cutting, for a seed bed, which 
must not be touched until just before a frost, when 
it is dressed up, as herein directed. I will suppose 
a person wishing to cultivate one acre of grass the 
next year: I would for that quantity have my seed 
bed twenty feet square, the grass upon which, by 
the last of August, will have attained its full height, 
eight or nine feet, and be fully out in seed, which 
will continue to put out and drop seed until a frost. 
About the first of November,I cut the grass upon the 
seed bed just above the ground, pull up the roots, 
shake off the dirt carefully, dig the bed about four 
or five inches deep, rake it quite level and then lay 
the grass or stubble which was cut from the bed, 
and which will cover it completely, carefully over 
the bed, to protect it from frost: in this situation 
let it remain till the next spring, and when vegeta- 
tion is pretty well advanced, remove the covering 
of old grass, and you will find the bed well stocked 
with young plants, and you will have a succession 
of plants getting up until late in the spring, accord- 
ing to the depth the seed was turned in when the bed 
was dressed. If you wish to gather seed to propa- 
gate this invaluable grass among those who are too 
distant to get the plants from the seed bed, I have 
found the following to be the best method: When 
the seed is well put out, take a basket at mid-day, 
when the weather is fine; and gently shake the tops 
of the stem over the basket, when none but the 
ripe or mature seed will fall into it; but it is very 
tedious, as the seed ripens irregularly, and drops 
immediately as ripe. 

“I have never myself made fodder or hay of it, 
but am perfectly satisfied that it would yield for 
that purpose more in quantity than any grass now 
in cultivation; nor do | think the quality would be 
inferior to the clover or the best grass. Certain it 
is, that when given in the green state, either to 
horses or cattle, it is devoured with as much avidi- 
ty as any grass yet known among us, and‘although 
the stem is large it is so tender that not a particle is 
rejected by even the most delicate and pampered 
horse. B.” 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 

House of Representatives—January 19, 1829. 
Mr. Martindale, from the Committee on Agricul- 

ture, to which was referred the petition of Ja- 

cob B. Clark, made the following 
REPORT: 

The Committee on Agriculture, to which was refer- 
red the petition of Jacob B. Clark, for the grant 
of the public land at Greenbush, in the State of 
New York, to aid him in the rearing of the mul- 
berry tree, preparatory to the culture of silk, re- 

ort: 

That they have maturely considered the subject 
of the said petition, and have endeavored to ascer- 
tain its importance to the nation, in reference to its 
agriculture. The Committee need not remind the 
House that the depression and embarrassment of 
this great primary interest have produced deep and 
almost universal complaint, and have been the oc- 
casion, not less of regret, than of anxious solicitude 
to provide the means of relief. The depression and 
embarrassments still continue. While the produc- 
tive powers of the country have increased with un- 
paralleled rapidity, its foreign and accustomed mar- 
kets have been as rapidly diminishing. Supply has 
exceeded demand. ‘The ordinary productions of 


paid to labor and capital their just reward, 

It may be useful to illustrate this point by a brief 
referenceto the exportations of bread stuffs of all 
sorts from the United States for the last ten years, 
These bread stuffs, it is well known, were, and stil} 
are the staple productions of the agriculture of the 
Northern and middle states, and furnished the me. 
dium of their commerce, and the means of the pur. 
chase of foreign manufactures. The farmers of t e868 
states have been conscious of intense suffering and 
prization. ‘They have felt their substance dwind. 
ling in their possession, and their farms virtually 
sliding from under them. ‘The causes were remote 
and invisible, and, perhaps, have not been truly 
weighed, nor fully appreciated. They cannot be 
too often reminded of these causes, and pointed to 
the remedy, until the latter shall be adopted, and 
the former removed. ‘The following statement 
shows the annua! value of bread stuffs exported from 
the United States for the last eleven years: 





In 1847 = $20,374,000 In 1823 = $6,263,981 
18138 15,550,807 1824 6,894,941 
1819 8,259,128 1825 5,500,298 
1820 6,620,401 1826 5,540,868 
1821 5,184,999 1827 5,803,240 
1822 6,627,510 


This table shows a rapid diminution of the‘ex- 
ports of this important staple, of about fifteen mil- 
lions, or three fourths of the whole, in about five 
years, reducing it to the minimum point, at which 
it has remained, with little variation ever since. The 
cause of this immense change is the loss of the fo- 
reign market, not the exhaustion of the fertility of our 
soil, or the diminished power of the country. On 
the contrary, that power has grown with its rapidly 
increasing population. In the last ten years, three 
millions have probably been added to our numbers, 
and our powers of production have been propor- 
tionably increased. Had the foreign demand con- 
tinued, our exportation of bread stuffs would have 
been swollen to the astonishing amount of twenty-six 
millions, instead of having been reduced to less than 
six. [It would have been impossible to calculate the 
effects of this change, had not the nation experien- 
ced them. Here is a withdrawal of an accustom- 
ed market to the amount of twenty millions in the 
single article of bread stuffs; and, embracing the 
other ordinary productions of agriculture, it cannot 
be estimated at less than forty millions. To this 
amount does the power of the agriculture of the 
country exceed its productions. To this amount, it 
may te fairly estimated, it has lost a market it oncé 
enjoyed. ‘To this extent have eur commercial fo- 
reign rlations been changed within the last ten 
years, by the change of the condition and policy of 
foreign Mtions producing an immense change in 
our condilin, and imperiously demanding a corres- 
ponding chinge in our policy. These changes suf- 
ficiently accunt for the embarrassments and de- 
pression of agiculture; and their consequences have 
been extensivly and grievously ruinous. The de- 
preciation of te produce of the soil, and the rapid 
diminution of ye quantity, have greatly reduced 
the value of thejoi! itself, and sunk to half its for- 
mer amount this reat capital of the nation. 

If there be a tmedy within the competency of 
the goyernment, bth duty and policy demand its 
provisions and aplication. That remedy is most 
obvicusly an enlared demand for the products of 
agriculture, causing as a necessary consequence, 
both an increase of antity and of price. But this 
remedy can be applif only by diversifying the pur- 
suits of the farmer, nd adapting the fruits of his 
soil and labor to the onsumption of the country, 
and substituting the duestic productions for the ie 
reign supply. ‘The cojition and policy of foreign 
nations forbid the hopeyf relief from abroad, and 
compel us to look, as th last resort to the home 
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ture of the subject referred to the committee, has 
led them to inquire into the value of this market in 
the article of silk, and the fitness of the soil and cli- 
mate of the country to produce it. This, inquiry has 
elicited facts and results which they have thought 
deeply interesting to the nation, and which they now 
submit to the consideratiou of the House. 

On referring to the tabular statistical views of 
Messrs. Watterson and Van Zandt, they have ascer- 
tained the value of the silks imported into the Unit- 
ed States for the last seven years to be as follows: 





In 1821 $4,486,924 | 1825 — $10.261,597 
1822 6,840,925 | 1826 8,104,837 
1823 6,713,771 | 1827 6,545,245 
1824 7,203,334 





Amounting, in the aggregate, to the enormous sum 
of $50,156,566; making an average annual importa- 
tion of 7,165,223 dollars worth of silk. But, of this 
amount, was re-exported $12,898,858; leaving for 
the home market $37,262,780; and showing an aver- 
age annual consumption of silk of $5,323,244. 

But this statemént is far from exhibiting to the 
apprehension of this country the true amount of 
these importations. This is the amount of the in- 
voice prices; the prices of the goods at the place 
whence imported; the prices not to sell by, but to 
pay duties by; the price to the foreign manufactur- 
er, perhaps, but not to the American consumer. 
The retail market value, which is the price the pur- 
chaser pays in labor, in produce, or in dollars and 
cents, must include, first the duty from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent; second, the charges and profits 
of importation, at least ten per cent more; and third, 
the ordinary retail profit, twenty five per cent on the 
wholesale cost. This per centage swells the value 
of the importatious of silk, for the last seven years, 
to the formidable amount of $84,764,205, averaging 
annually, $12,109,172. By the s@me standard ol 
value, the value at which they hawe been sold and 
purchased the amount actually consumed in the 
country, for the last seven years, is $62,880,519; 
showing an annual consumption of $8,982.974. ‘lo 
purchase these silks, would require 8,982,974 bush. 
els of wheat, at a dollar per bushel; to produce 
them, and manufacture them, would enrich the far- 
mers and manufacturers of the nation, just as much 
as the production and sale in a foreign market, of 
so much wheat or cotton. The fitness of the soil 
and climate of the country to produce this silk, is 
as valuable as its capacity to produce so much 
wheat or cotton. ‘The home consumption, which 
requires so much silk to supply it, furnishes just as 
valuable a market for the agriculture of the country, 
as a foreign market for so much wheat or cotton; 
which is, in fact, more than double the value of the 
foreign market for all the flour and wheat we export, 
and the domestic supply of the farmer would not 
diminish, by one bushel, our export in the latter. 

If the value of the raw silk bear the sawe pro- 
portion to the manufacturer as wool (and it is presu- 
med not to be less,) it would be worth, annually $4,- 
491,487; the subsistence of the manufacturers may 
be-fairly estimated to compose the half-of the resi- 
due, viz: 2.245.7434 dollars: $6,737,230i,the amount 
of both, constitutes the annual value of this market 
to the agriculture of the United States. So much 
is clearly within the reach of the people of this 
Union. So much they have it in their power to su- 
peradd to their agriculture. This is the value of their 
own market in the single article of silk; a market 
which is their absolute unconditional right, which 
they can easily command, and as easily supply. 
This market Britain and Franceeem of the annu- 
al value of miliions to them; and so it unquestiona- 
bly is; and it is as valuable to us as to them. Its 
possession and supply would add so much to the 

uce and wealth of the nation, and contribute 
immensely to the relief of its agriculture. 

Your Committee feel it their duty to press upon 
the House, and to present to the nation, every con- 


sideration calculated to arrest their. attention, and 
awaken it to a just appreciation of the importance 
of this object of national industry. Could a perma- 
nent market for an additional million of barrels of 
flour (more than the present annual export of that 
article) be suddenly opened to the merchants of the 
United States, with what eagerness would they seek 
it, and how speedily would they supply it. Should 
it be unlawfully obstructed, with what importunity 
would Government be urged to remove the embar- 
rassments! The army and navy of the Union 
would be put in requisition to defend it from aggres- 
sion, and its treasure would be freely and liberally 
expended, to keep clear the channel of so important 
a branch of its commerce. And this would be na- 
tional justice and sound policy. It would be in aid 
of agriculture as well as commerce. But need the 
American farmer be reminded that a hundred dol- 
lars worth of silk is as valuable as the same amount 
of flour or wheat? And if be can produce this va- 
lue of silk with vastly less labor, from less space, and 
with much less risk of accident or failure, with 
what avidity should he engage in its production. 
Here is a domestic market for silk, of nearly double 
the value of all the foreign markets for all his bread 
stuffs, exposed to no interruption, liable to no acci- 
dent, constantly increasing with the growth of the 
nation, and perfectly within his power. He has but 
to will, and suit his action to his volition, to insure! 
buth its possession and supply. One acre of full 
grown mulberry trees, it is estimated will produce two 
hundred dollars worth of siik; but it would require 
ten acres of first rate land to produce the same value 
of wheat. Neither is there any comparison in the 
quantity and quality of the labor required. The 
bone and muscle of the most athletic and robust are 
indispensable to the production of wheat, while the 
feeble powers of women and children are compe- 
tént to the business of producing silk. 

The power and capacity of our country to pro- 
duce silk is unlimited, and need not be measured by 
its consumption of that article. We may as well 
export our own silks as foreign; and to a large 
a:vount, supply the raw material to the foreign maa- 
ufacturer. ‘Che Souta may add raw silk to their 
staples of cotton, rice, and tobacco, for exportation, 
while the North can meet the consumption of the 
nation with the manufacture. 

‘The suitableness of the soil and climate of the 
United States for the culture of silk is indisputable. 
‘That matter is set at rest by the fact. It has been 
cultivated in Virginia and Georgia; and abandoned 
at the time, nut on account of any physical defi- 
ciences or difficulties, but the More profitable cul- 
ture of tobacco first, and cotton afterwards. This 
culture is profitable no longer; and it is believed that 
the necessities of the South, as well as the embar- 
rassments of the North, point to a greater diversity 
of the pursuits of agriculture, as the only practical 
remedy for both. It is now cultivated, to a very 
respectable amount in the State of Connecticut. 
Ihe Committee are enabled to state, on unquestion- 
able authority, that five small towns in that State 
produced, in one season, nearly two tons and a half 
of raw silk, worth, at low cash price, $24,188. Of 
this, the town of Mansfield, containing a population 
of about two thousand five hundred, produced 2,430 
pounds. ‘This silk is converted into the most beau- 
tiful sewing silk and some other valuable manufac- 
tures, by the skill and industry of that enterprising 
and ingenious people; and, thus prepared, is worth 
from seven to eight dollars per pound. This, it is 
said, greatly exceeds all the other disposable pro- 
ducts of the town; and what recommends it still 
more to the attention of the American people, is the 
important fact, that this is added to.the other ordi- 
nary and accustomed productions without diminish- 
ing essentially any of them. It employs old men, 
women and children, incapable of the severer labors 








of the field. It occupies little or no space useful for 





other purposes. The mulberry embellishies and 
beautifies the country, instead of encumbering it; 
lining the fences and hedges, and serving for orna- 
mental shade trees. ‘The tree diminishes, much less 
than apple orchards, the productive powers of the 
soil for other purposes, In a word, the culture of 
this valuable material is so much positive creation 
derived from the mysterious operations of an intes- 
esting little insect, aided und directed by the cheap 
care and attention of men. 

Another consideration recommends the culture of 
this precious material still further to the interest 
and feelings of the American people. It is not see- 
tional. Its, culture may be rendered co-extensive 
with the Union, and carried as high, at least as the 
forty filth degree of north latitude. The mulberry, 
at this moment, is growing in a vigorous and thriv- 
ing condition as far north as Middlebury and Bur- 
lington, Vermont; and, it is believed, will flourish 
wherever the apple tree will grow. It is indigeni- 
ous to the Southern region; and thrives there more 
luxuriantly than at the North; and wherever the 
mulberry will grow, there may the silk worm be 
reared. All may therefore, participate in the bene- 
fits of this culture; and a community of interests and 
pursuits cannot fail to generate some congenial feel- 
ings, and facilitate the restoration of harmony to 
our political and social relations. 

All this, too, may be done without interrupting 
the ordinary pursuits of agriculture. ‘The rors 
of the worm commences with the first openin 
the mulberry leaf, and continues for the period. of 
thirty two days, when the worm commences the 
process of spinning and eats no more. ‘The nurs- 
ing of the worm, and the winding of the silk, is . 
light in-door work. The gathering of the leaves is 
the appropriate employment of children; and “‘oife 
woman can make fifieen pounds of raw silk” worth 
at least sixty dollars, -‘in a season of six weeks.” 

So many and so weighty considerations concur in 
recommending the culture of silk to the Ameri- 
can people, that the committee do not doubt that 
their sagacity and intelligence, as well as their ur- 
gent necessities, Will lead them speedily and exten- 
sively to its adoption. Under these circumstances, 
the introduction into the country of the best varie- 
ties of the mulberry is a matter of national i 
tance, and, your committee believe, worthy of the 
fostering care and patronage of the Government. 
The excellence of the silk depends upon the pro- 
perties of the mulberry leaf; and these are consid- 
erably diversified ‘Ihe white mulberry is decidedly 
the best, and of this there are various species. The 
preference among the whole can only be determin- 
ed by experience and comparison. This knowledge 
is proposed to be acquired by the petitioner; and 
your committee are persuaded that it would be 
cheaply obtained for the nation by the grant of the 
prayer of the petitioner. Simply the rearing of sb 
many mulberry trees as the committee propose to 
require on the premises, and for distribution, they 
think would greatly exceed in value to the nation thé 
land proposed to be granted. A mulberry planta- 
tion, on a large scale, would thus be established, and 
the greatest possible quantity of raw silk, of the 
best quality, produced. A valuable example would 
thus be furmshed to the public, stimulating compe- 
tition, and affording the necessary instruction. 

A communication from the Secretary of War, in 
answer to an inquiry addressed to him by order of 
the committee, which accompanies this report, 
states the quantity of land owned by the U. States 
at Greenbush to be 261% acres which, at the time 
of the purchase, cost the Government, nine thou- 
sand dollars. It was then a valuble farm, fenced 
and cultivated. The committee are informed, and. 
believe, that the fences are almost wholly demolish- 
ed, and the farm in other respects, gone fo waste. 
These circumstances, connected with the general 
depreciation of real estate, have reduced the value 
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of the property to nearly one half the sum paid by 
the Government. It is not now occupied for mili- 
tary purposes of the nation, and, probably, will 
never be needed for that use. Your committee are 
of opinion that there exists no longer any induce- 
ment with the Government to delay selling said 
land, or in some way disposing of it for agricultur- 
al purposes. ‘They think that the public interest 
cannot be better promoted than by appropriating it 
to the use designated by the petitioner. ‘They have, 
therefore, submitted the project of a bill, which 
while it provides for the payment to the Govern- 
ment of a sum equal to the value of the land, is in- 
tended to ensure the accomplishment of the other 
important objects of the grant. 





KITCHEN GARDEN—FOR MARCH. 

Every thing should now be forwarded relative to 
the cultivation and preparation of the ground, in 
finishing all principal dunging, digging, trenching 
and levelling ridged ground, according as wanted 
for sowing and planting, which should now be com- 
menced in all the principal kitchen garden esculents 
for the main crops, particularly the following arti- 
cles: onions, leeks, carrots, parsnips, red beet, green 
beet, white beet, spinach, lettuce, cabbage, savoys, 
cauliflower, brocoli, bore-cole, cole-wort, asparagus, 
beans, peas, kidney-beans, turnips, parsley, celery, 
turnip-cabbage, turnip-radish, and of sallad, and 
sweet herbs, cresses, mustard, rape, radish, nastur- 
tium, borage, marigolds, chervil, thyme, savory, 
marjoram, coriander, corn-sallad, clary, fennel, an- 
gelica, dill, and some others. 

For successional, and first some early crops, sow 
in hot beds cucumbers, melons, basil, purslain, cap- 
sigum, cauliflower, coriander, guords, and small sal- 
lading. 

Great care should be taken that their seeds are 
quite fresh, which is a matter of great importance, 
and for want of which many are disappointed in 
their principal crops, when too late to sow again. 
Likewise to have the best varieties, both of seeds 
and plants, of the respective kinds, which, in many 
principal sorts, is also a very material considera- 
tion, particularly at this season for sowing and 
planting the main crops. 

When you sow your different crops, let it be in 
dry weather, and while the ground is fresh dug, 
or levelled down, or when it will admit of raking 
freely without clogging. 

Cauliflower plants that have stood the winter, in 

frames or borders, should now be planted out, if 
the weather is- mild, in well dug ground, two feet 
and a half distant, and draw earth to those remain- 
ing under the glasses, which still continue over the 
plants, to forward them, but prop up the glasses 
about three inches to admit air,&c. Give air like- 
wise to your cucumber and melon plants, by tilting 
the glasses behind, one, two, or three finger’s 
breadth, in proportion to the heat of the bed and 
temperature of the weather. Cover the glasses 
every night with mats, and support the heat, when 
you find it declining, by lining the sides with hot 
dung. 
‘Towards the latter end of the month plant pota- 
toes, for a full crop, in lightish good ground, some 
early kind for a forward crop in summer, and a 
large portion of the common sorts for the general 
autumn and winter crops. The most proper sort 
for planting, is the very large potatoes, which you 
must cut into several pieces, having one or more 
eyes to each'cutting. Plant them either by dibble, 
or in deep drills, and sink them about four or five 
inches in the earth. 

Plant your main crop of shalots by off-sets, or 
the small or full roots, set in beds six inches apart. 

Sow a successional and full crop of spinach twice 
this month, of the round leaf kind, in an open situ- 
ation; or it may be sown occasionally between rows 





of beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, horse radish, ar- 
tichokes, &c. 

In this month sow a smal! or moderate crop of 
the early Dutch kind of turnips in a free situation. 
Repeat your sowing at two or three different times, 
in order to have a regular early succession to draw 
in May and June. 

Be particularly careful to destroy, either by hand 
or hoe, all the weeds in their early growth, or other- 
wise they will materially injure the plauts. 








THE TEA PLANT. 

It has been doubted whether there is more than 
one variety of the tea plant. Dr. Abel is inclined 
to believe there are two, but that either will yield 
both the black and green teas, according to the 
mode of preparation. Dalrymple thinks the princi- 
pal difference between the black and green is the 
age of the leaf—the latter being prepared when the 
leaf is in a less mature state, and while it contains 
a quantity of viscid, and to a certain degree, nar- 
cotic juice, which gives the peculiar character of 
the hyson teas. Abel remarks, that leaves slowly 
dried will retain more of the green colour than 
those that are rapidly dried. ‘The green tea is care- 
fully dried by exposure to the open air in the shade, 
the black by artificial heat, in shallow pans, over a 
charcoal fire. The difference of latitude in which 
these teas are cultivated will show the difference, we 
think, of species. The green tea district Jies be- 
tween the 29th and $ist degrees north latitude, and 
the black tea district between the 27th and 28th 
degrees north latitude. The green tea met with in 
India are the gunpowder, with a leaf rolled quite 
round, and the hyson, the leaf of which is small, 
closely curled, and of a blueish green. Of the black 
teas, the three following are the best: Ist, the Pou- 
chong, of a peculiarly delicate flavour, not often 
met with out of India or China. 2d, the common 
Souchong; and $d, the Bohea tea, called in China 
the wooe-cha. Tea is a product of Japan. The 
Chinese use only the black teas, and prepare the 
others for exportation. It was first introduced into 
England during the Commonwealth, and now about 
22,000,000 of pounds are annually consumed there; 
in the rest of Europe more than five millions, and 
about as much in America. Dr. Clarke says, in his 
Travels, speaking of the virtues of this plant, that 
“*the exhausted traveller, reduced by continued fe- 
ver, and worn by incessant toil, experiences in this 
infusion the most cooling and balsamic virtues; the 
heat of his blood abates, his spirits revive, his 
parched skin relaxes, and his strength is renovated.” 

[ Washington Chronicle. 





(From the Massachusetts Agric. Repository.) 
ON ‘THE CULTIVATION OF THE POPPY, 
For the purpose of producing Opium. 

«Messrs. Cowley and Staines, of Winslow, Buck- 
inghamshire, have cultivated poppies for opium, 
with such success, as to induce the belief, that this 
branch of agriculture 1s of national importance, and 
worthy of support. In the year 1821 oo procured 
60 Ibs. of solid opium, equal to the best Tarkey 
opium, om from rather less than four acres 
and an half of ground. The seed was sown in 
February, came up in March, and after proper hoe- 
ing, setting out, &c. the opium gathering commenc- 
ed at the latter end of July. The criterion for ga- 
thering the opium was, when the poppies, having 
lost their petals, were covered with a blueish white 
mould. [With great deference, we should say that 
the directions would have been more clear, if they 
had stated the size of the capsules or seed vessels 
when the gathering began.) ‘They are then seari- 
fied, [or scratched with a pin or knife, Ep.] and the 
head left till the juice is coagulated, about two 
hours, when it is removed, and new incisions made. 








sions, and in some instances till the tenth. Ninety- 
seven pounds were procured at an expense of (one 
hundred and forty-five dollars,) and this being dried 
in the sun, yielded above sixty pounds of opium.— 
The heads of the poppies were then allowed to 
dry, and were threshed, and the seeds, it was ex- 
pected, as they weighed 1300 pounds, would 
produce seventy-one gallons of oil. The oil cake 
was given to cattle and pigs with great advantage.” 
REMARKS. 

If the cultivation of the poppy for opium can be 
considered as an object of national importance in 
Great Britain, it seems to be.certain that it must 
be so bere. Our climate is much better adapted to 
this plant. Sown in May, its capsules are fit to 
use in July. ‘They are larger and finer than in 
England. The variety from which the Turkey 
opium is obtained is the large single white poppy. 
The capsules are of the size of a large pigeon’s 
egg. When they have obtained their greatest size, 
the capsule is to be slit with a pin, or sharp pen- 
knife; from the wound issues a milky kind of juice 
which in two hours thickens, and should then be 
collected and afterwards dried in the sun. In rais- 
ing it on a great scale, the poppies should be sown 
in rows or beds, so as to permit the collectors of 
the opium to pass between them. 

We have no expectation that such extensive ex- 
periments will be made in our country, but many 
curious persons may be disposed to raise a quarter 
of an acre each. ‘The remarks which have been 
made are the result of personal observation. J. L. 
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Mr. SKINNER: 

In my last communication on this subject, pub- 
lished in the Farmer of the 23d ult., I endeavoured. 
to show that the relative price of land was the ope- 
rative eause most influential in driving the surplus 
pee of the Atlantic slope into the Central 

asin of the United States. It is now becoming 
more and more evident daily, that the public lands 
held in common by the states, must become a ver 
serious object of contention, or that some more e 
cacious plan, to secure mutual benefit, must be de- 
vised and adopted. 

In a recent debate in the United States’ House of 
Representatives, as reported in the National Intelli- 
gencer, on a resolution offered by Mr. Weems, to 
appropriate part of the public lands for purposes of 
education, &c., Mr. Joseph Duncan, of Illinois said: 
‘He hoped that, if any division of those lands was 
to be made, it would be made with a strict regard 
to all the states, without distinction, and that such 
division ought to take place, to benefit posterity as 
well as the present age, and according to the extent 
of territory, and not according to the population of 
each state; for it would be hard to tell where the 
population of this country would be found the 
greatest a few years hence.”* 

Not from any vain hope of deciding a problem, 
for the solution of which an unattainable insight 
into futurity would be requisite, but as the subject 
is relevant to that on which I have already attempt- 
ed a discussion, | have constructed the subjoined 
tables, showing the ratio of increase of the United 
States aggregately, and individually as states and 
territories, in the period of thirty years, from 1790 
to 1820. 

With a view, however, to render the tabular 
mode of reasoning more forcible, as applied to the 
statistics of the Tnited States, I have subdivided 
the whole extent into three sections: first, the north- 
eastern, from Maryland inclusive; 2d, the southern, 
Atlantic, from Virginia inclusive; and 34, the entire 
Central basin. 





* Nat. Intel. Jan. 29, 1829, 2d page, 4th column... 





Opium is produced until the third and fourth inci- 
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No. 1.—Table of the Ratio of Increase in a period of thirty years, from 1790 to 1820, inclusive, of the 
North Eastern States of the United States. 


























Ratio, or the aug- Population to the 
States and Territo- Porunarion. mentation of a Extent in square saan mile. 
ries. 100 persons in 30 miles. * 
1790. 1820. years. 1820. 
Maine, 96,540 297,839 $07 | $2,194 9 2-10 
New Hampshire, 141,885 241,155 170 8,700 27 7-10 
Vermont, 85,539 235,764 Q75 | 9,380 20 5-10 
Massachusetts, $78,787 523,287 138 7,335 71 3-10 
Rhode Island, 68,825 83,059 120 1,200 69 2-16 
Connecticut, 237,946 275,248 111% 5,050 54 5-10 
New York, $40,120 1,372,812 400 | 46,500 294 
New Jersey, 184,139 277,575 150 7,870 273 
Pennsylvania, 434,373 1,049,458 2414 47,000 22 3-10 
Delaware, 59,094 72,749 123 2,100 $4 6-10 
Maryland, $19,728 407,350 127 10,000 40 7-10 
2,346,976 4,836,297 206 177,329 26 9-10 








No. 1L.—Table of a Ratio of Increase in a period of thirty years, from 1790 to 1820, of the South 
Western Atlantic States of the United States. 








Ratio, or the aug- 


Population to the 














ftates and Territo- POPULATION. mentation of each/Extent in square square mile. 
ries. 100 persons in 30 miles. 
1790. 1820. years. 1820. 
Virginia, 747,610 | 1,065,366 142 66,000 16 1-7 
North Carolina, $93,751 638,897 162 50,000 12 3-4 
South Carolina, 240,073 | 501,154 208 33,000 15 1-5 
Georgia, 82,548 $40,989 400 61,000 5 6-10 
Florida, 5,000? 10,000 200 54,000 0 54-100 
1,468,982 2,556,406 264,000 
Add Dist. Columb. $3,039 100 
2,589,445 1747-10! 264,100 9 8-10 

















No. 111.—Summary Table of the General Ratio of Increase of the Population of the Atlantic States of 
the United States, in the period of 30 years from 1790 to 1820. 








Ratio, or the aug- 


Population to the 

















; PoPUuLation. mentation of each|Extent in square} square mile. 
Sections. 100 persons in 30 miles. 
1790. 1820. years. 1820. 
North Eastern, 2,346,976 4,836,297 © 203 177,329 26 9-10 
South Western, 1,468,982 2,589,445 174 7-10 264,100 9 8-10 
Aggregate, 3,815,858 | 7,425,742 | 193 441,429 | 167-10 nearly 








No. [V.—Table of the Ratio of Increase or augmentation on each 100 persons, in a period of 30 years, 
from 1790 to 1820; of the Central and South Western States and Territories of the United States. 



































Ratio of increase Population to the 
States and Territo- Poruarst. or the augmenta-Extent in square] square mile. 
ries. tion of each 100 miles. 
1790. 1820. persons in 30 y’rs.' 1820. 
| 

Kentucky, 13,677 564,317 765 87,680 15 
Oho, ) 581,434) 39,000 15 
Michigan, 8,896 34,000 26-100 nearly 
Illinois, 55,311 58,900 1 nearly 
Indiana, 147,198 $4,000 41-8 
Missouri, 66,586 66,000 1 nearly 
Tames, f 66,791 |) gaa'sis(| 7-496 40,000 104 
Arkansas, 14,278 121,000 12-100 nearly 
Mississippi, 75,448 45,760 1 65-100 
Louisiana, 153,407 48,220 8 nearly 
Alabama, J 143,000 ) 51,770 23 

140,468 2,232,683 1,589 576,330 $ 88-100 











No. V.—Summary Table of the Ratio of Increase, or augmentation on each 100 persons in the States 
and Territories of the United States, in the period of thirty years, from 1790 to 1820. 
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Porutation. or the augmenta-|Extent in square} square mile. 
tion of each 100 miles. 
1790. 1820. persons in 30 y’rs. 1820. 
Atlantic Section, 8,815,838 7,425,742 193 441,429 16 7-10 
Central Basin, 140,468 2,232,683 1,589 576,330 $ 88-100 
3,956,926 | 9,658,495 244 1,017,759 9+ nearly 


The preceding tables have been constructed with 
all the care I am capable of, and are drawn as fa- 
vourable to the Atlantic states as the data would 
admit, and yet, what a lesson do they present. In 
the elements from Which the tables were formed, 
the population of Louisiana and Florida, as it stood 
in 1790, are taken into the account, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants then supposed to be resident in 
those two provinces estimated at $5,000; of whom 
5,000 were allowed to Florida and $0,000 to Lou- 
isiana. By these means the whole population of 
what is now the United States is represented at 
the extremes. of the period of thirty years, from 
1790 to 1820. 

We find that the entire mass of inhabitants aug- 
mented in a ratio of 244, very nearly; or, for eve- 
ry 100 persons at the beginning of the period, there 
were 244 at its termination. If such ratio of in- 
crease is continued through a second équal period, 
there will be nearly 24 millions of people in the 
United States in 1850. At this epoch, February, 
1829, the actual number is within a small fraction 
of 13 millions. It would not, it is probable, be far 
from correct to allow ten millions to the Atlantic 
and three millions to the Central states. 

Should the Atlantic states increase on a ratio of 
193, they will contain in 1850, within a small frac- 
tion of 14 millions, leaving ten millions to the Cen- 
tral basin; but such an allowance is much too fa- 
vourable to the former great section, and particu- 
larly so, as in reality the western part of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina are in 
the latter section. Combining, therefore, all the 
elements, it is no risk to pronounce, that unless 
some intermediate change influences emigration, 
that the preponderance of population in the United 
States after 1850, will be in the Central basin: and 
proceeding on that assumption, let us see the rela- 
tive density. 

In regard to surface, with all the protrusions of 
the Atlantic states westward, and rejecting the wide- 
spread regions of Missouri, still, the already orga- 
nized states and territories of the Central basin, ex- 
ceed in area the Atlantic section by about one- 
fourth... Taking the extent in table 5th, and giving 
12 millions to each in 1850, the Atlantic section 
will have a distributive population of 27 to the 
square mile, and the Central not quite 21, on an 
equal superfices. 

The preceding analysis has been rigidly con- 
ducted on mathematical principles; but there are 
other elements to be drawn from political history, 
which cannot be rejected in such an investigation. 
In my former number on this subject, the relative 
price of land was stated, and shown to be the great 
cause of removing so large a fraction of the popu- 
lation westward. I have now given the data neces- 
sary to establish the proposition, that there was a 
strong tendency in the United States to a centre- 
petal augmentation of power. To the people of 
the Atlantic states, this inevitable revolution must 
have something not very pleasing in its aspect; but 
like all other irresistible phenomena, our business 
is to use every prudent preeaution in our power to 
render the change beneficial to the Union. 


In all its parts, even in the north-eastern states, 
where the existing population is most dense, the 
United States are vay 2 commencing to be peopled. 
In my View of the United States, including only 
the really inhabited part, the distributive population 
is stated at 22 to the square mile; but including the 
entire superfices embraced by the organized states 
and territories, we find only 94 to the square mile. - 

Estimating the organized part at one million of 
square miles in round numbers, and supposing it 
peopled equal to Massachusetts, would yield a grand 
total of seventy-one millions three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants; or if equal to the British isiands 
in Europe, one hundred and twenty-five millions 





two hundred and forty thousand. 
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According to the estimates in my Geographical 
Dictionary and View, the population of the United 
States will exceed seventy-one millions in 1884, and 
swell to 125,788,914 in 1903. WM. DARBY. 
——————— — 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











The following beautiful lines are on a monument 
of Sleeping Children by Chantry. 
If cherubs slumber, such is their repose, 

So motionless, so beautiful they lie; 
While o’er their forms, a soften’d splendor glows, 

And round their couch, celestial breezes sigh. 


And such the rest of Eve in Eden’s bower, 
* Her white bower beaming in the moon-light ray, 
Calm she reclined, as some night-closing flower 
To rise more radiant at the break of day. 


And such our sleep in happy childhood, ere 
Thought, like a giant from the rest, awoke 

To bind the bounding heart, and fasten there 
His iron fetters and his heavy yoke. 


Thus as I gazed on that fair fashion’d child 
Breathing the homage of the heart alone; 
In dreams of early blessedness beguil’d, 
A silent captive at the sleeper’s throne; 


Young mothers came, confessing with a kiss, 
The babe, the image of their first born love; 

Or wept for one “‘more beautiful than this,” 
Gone from its cradle to its rest above. 


Blithe children stopp’d their laugh; they would not 
rouse 
The gentle baby from its slumber deep; 
While lofty eyes, and high unbending brows, 
Long’d for the silence of that dreamless sleep. 





MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


A few evenings since | visited a spot of all others, 
to me, the most calculated to embody melanchuly 
feelings—The Grave of my Mother Invited by the 
pleasantness of the evening, I abandoned a circle 
of gay companions and sauntered, unconscious of 
the silent solemnity which reigned within the cem- 
etry of death, to his silent abode. ‘The moon was 
up, and shone with unusual brightness, floating 
dina through the azure air—*She seemed an island 
of the blest.” Never did I gaze upon her yellow 
face with so deep an interest before. 

How often, 1 thought, in childhood’s gay hour 
have I seen her rise in the same manner. I then 
was happy, and her light was blessed, as it enabled 
me to pursue, with greater salety and pleasure, my 
youthful sports, She was not altered; the same mys- 
terious shades that created wonder in my juvenile 
mind still remained. Years had not dimmed her 
splendour, nor decay spread her powers upon her 
disk. ‘Through the pathless fields of light she pur- 
sued her way, the same unwearied orb. 

Stainless was the sky she wandered in; her ray 
was steady and unusually pure, it fell upon the 
white marble domes around me, with a softened 
brilliancy superlatively beautiful, ‘The names writ- 
ten on many of these memorials of friendship were 
legible to the cye; there were many whom | remem- 
bered in life— they had moved in splendid circles, 
and were counted among the wealthy and great-- 
the stamina of life were unfolding to them with 
bright promises of happiness and continuance of 
life. But death, unwelcome and unthought of, pre- 
sented to them the mandate of his power—plead- 
ings were in vain, they were hurried to his chamber, 
and laid on a mournful silent soil with the humble. 
But who in such an aasemblage as this could be 
called great? What is there that can survive the 
impress of death? 

ver the relic of my beloved mother no memori- 
al stood; the grass grew in rank luxuriance upon it, 
and a little flower, which often twines December's 
arms, peeped from beneath the dark verdure, and 


have wished it to have bloomed there forever, so 
pure did its vestal blossom appear—its lonely situa- 
tion seemed emblematic of my own—like it, I stood 
unconneeted on this vast theatre of human life— 
and like it, soon must die. [ Casket. 
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BLOOD HORSES. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman of Virginia to 
the Editor. 

“I have been truly gratified to see, that the true 
spirit of raising blooded horses, is not only pervad- 
ing this state, but has extended itself to many of our 
sister states in a pre-eminent degree, I am not aware 
whether it may redound to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of Virginia; it appears to me, to have pro- 
duced a monstrous and intolerable drain upon our 
stock. Let me give you an instance. A Mr. Sam- 
uel Davenport of Kentucky, has recently visited us, 
upon an occasion of this sort, and purchased at fair 
prices some five or six thousand dollars worth of 
horses and mares, and carried them off to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lexington and Danville, of that State: 
among them was the celebrated little race horse 
Trumpator, who in all his hardly contested races 
has ouly been beaten by two nags, the celebrated 
running mares 4riel and Sally Hope. I have no 
doubt from his unequalled performances and blood, 
that he will give rise, although a little under size to 
some of the finest stock ever raised in that country. 
Trumpater was gotten by the noted rnnning horse 
Sir Solomon, (he by the imported Tickle Toby,; 
his dam by the imported horse Whip, out Colonel 
Homes’ imported mare Trumpetta by Bedford. Mr. 
Davenport also purchased of Mr. Wm. R. Johnson, 
his celebrated race colt Snow-Storm, a first rate 
racer, and one of our best bred horses. He was 
only beaten once and that when out of order, by the 
aforesaid Sally Hope. Snow-Storm was gotten by 
the famous horse Contention, his dam (the dam of 
Aratur, Star and others) by the imported horse Sir 
Harry, grandam by the imported horse Saltram, g. 
grandam by Wildair, Fallow, Vampier, &c. Snow- 
Storm is obliged to be a great acquisition to the 
State he is gone to. He also purchased one of the 
finest colts ever raised in this state, called Side Ha- 
met, a fine brown, and gotten by the noted horse 
Virginian, (he by Sir Archie, so well known as the 
best stallian ever in this country,) his dam was also 
by Sir Archie, out of the best Arabian mare of the 
two, sent to Mr. Jefferson, whilst president of the 
United States, by the Dey of Tunis; and was sold 
by him for the benefit of the United States, to Mr. 
Bushrod Washington and John W. Epps & Co. 
‘Lhe history of which horses | suppose you have 
been long since well acquainted with; and given in 
your most useful paper. | have been thus tedious 
and particular, because | had expected you would 
choose to give the full pedigrees; if indeed, you 
sheuld conclude it, to be a circumstance worthy a 
place in your paper: it surely goes to prove that 
great interest is about to pervade Kentucky, which 
state will be second if not first in their stock ere 
long. 





HAWKING. 


it has been long known that Sir John Sebright is 
one of the most expert men going in the Fancy. 
He possesses wonderful skill in taming wild animals, 
and instructing domestic ones. ‘Tlie work is really 
amusing, and we have read it with pleasure. 

‘The art of reclaiming the hawk is first taught, 
the process of which is curious, and the following 
is the most amusing exertion of the skill imparted. 

MAGPIE HAWKING. 
“Magpies may be flown with eyess slight falcons, 





wasted its sweetness in the evening air. I could 


and afford excellent sport. 





“A down or common, where low trees or thorn- 
bushes are dispersed at the distance of about $0 to 
50 yards apart, is the place best calculated for thie 
diversion, . 

‘‘When a magpie is seen at a distance, a hawk is 
immediately to be cast off. The magpie will take 
refuge in a bush the moment that he sees the fal- 
con, and will remain there until the falconer arrives, 
with the hawk waiting on in the air. ‘The magpie 
is to be driven from his retreat, and the hawk, if at 
a good pitch, will stoop at him as he passes to an- 
other bush, from whence he is to be driven in the 
same way, another hawk having been previously cast 
off, so that one or the other may always be so situat- 
ed as to attack him to advantage. ’ 

“The second hawk is necessary, for the magpie 
shifts with great cunning and dexterity to avoid the 
stoop; and when hard pressed, owing to the bushes 
being rather far apart, will pass under the bellies of 
the horses, flutter along a cart rut, and avail him- 
self of every little inequality of the ground in or- 
der to escape. 

“Four or five assistants, besides the falconer 
(who should attend solely to his hawks), are requi- 
red for this sport. They should be well mounted, 
and provided with whips; for the magpie cannot be 
driven from a bush by a stick, but the crack of a 
whip will force him to Jeave it, even when he is so 
tired as hardly able to fly. Nothing can be more 
animating than this sport; it is, in my opinion, far 
superior to every other kind of hawking. ‘The ob- 
ject of the chase is fully a match for its pursuers—a 
requisite absolutely necessary to give an interest to 
any sport of this kind; and it has the advantage of 
giving full employment to the company, which. is 
not the case in partridge hawking. 

“The magpie will always endeavour to make his 
way to some strong cover; care therefore, must be 
taken to counteract him, and to drive him to that 
part of the ground where the bushes are farthest 
from each other. It is not easy to take a magpie 
inahedge. Some of the horsemen must be on each 
side of it; some must ride behind, and some before; 
for, unless compel'-d to rise, by being surrounded 
on all sides, he will ilutter along the hedge, so as to 
shelter himself from the stoop of the falcon. Ma- 
ny requisites are necessary to afford this sport in 
perfection—a favourable country, good hawks, and 
able assistants.” 

The following is a very remarkable discovery, if 
founded on fact:— 

“Slight falcons take up their abode every year, 
from October or November, untii the spring, upon 
Westminster Abbey, and upon other churches in 
the metropolis: this is well known to the London 
pigeon-fanciers, from the great havoc they make in 
their flight.” ‘[Engiish paper. 
ee 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


- PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 

As many of our readers, may wish to preserve 
the simple official record, of the result of the late 
election, for future reference, we subjoin the fok 
lowing statement. 

CONGRESS—Feb. 11. 

Counting voles for president and vice president. 

It being now 12 o'clock, the Speaker announced 
the special order of the day, which was the open- 
ing and counting of the votes for president and 
vice president of the United States, 

Whereupon, 

Mr. P. P. Barbour moved that the clerk announce 
to the senate that the house was ready, on its part, 
to proceed to that duty. 

The motion being agreed to— 

The clerk leit the house, and seats having been 








prepared for the senate in the vacant space in front, 


of the clerk’s table. 
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They soon after entered the hall, with the vice 
president at their head, preceded by the secretary 
and sergeant-at-arms of the senate, and were re- 
ceived at the door and conducted to their seats by 
the sergeant-at-arms of the house of representatives, 
the members being uncovered, and rising in thei: 
laces. 
¥ When the senators had taken the seats assigned 
them, and the vice president had seated himself at 
the right hand of the speaker. 

The tellers viz: on the part of the senate, Mr: 
TazeweE.t, and, on the part of the house, Messrs, 
P. P. Barsour and VanrensseLaer took their pla- 
ees at the clerk’s table. : 

The vice president then, having before him the 
packets received, one copy by express, and one 
through the post office, from the several states, 
took up those from the state of Maine, and an- 
nouncing to the senators and representatives that 
those packets had been certified, by the delegation 
frem Maine, to contain the votes of that state for 
president and vice president, proceeded to break the 
seals, and then handed over the packets to the tel- 
lers, who opened and read them at length. 

The same process was repeated, until all the 
packets had been opened and read; when, 

Mr. TazeweE .t, retiring to some distance from 
the chair, read the following report: 
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giMaine,. . - > 1 8 i 8 0 
siNew Hampshire, 0; 8 0| 8io 
15|Massachusetts, . . 0} 15 0} 15 0 
4iRhode Island, . °. 0} 44 O| 4! o 
siConnecticut, . ° 0; 8 0] s!o 
7\Vermont, . oe O; 738) +1 @ 
s6\New York, . . . | 20 | 16 || 20] 16 0 
8i\New Jersey, - . Oo} 8} O}| g| o 
2g|Pennsylvania, . . 28} 01} 281! of} o 
s|Delaware,. . . « Oo} $i 0} gs] o 
WijMaryland,, .. . 5] 6} 5&5) 6] 0 
2a\Virginia, . . . . | 24) 01 24] o| oO 
15|North Carolina,. . 15} O15! Oo] @ 
South Carolina,. . 11 0} 11 0! 0 
9iGeorgia, .,.- - 9} Of 2] o| 7 
14iKentucky,. . . .- 14; O} 14] 9] Oo 
1Tennessee,. . . . | IL] O} 11} oO} O 
WlOhio, . . . 16} O16] o| 0 
S\Louisiana,. . . 5] OO} 5] O| O 
Siindiana, . . . « 5/| O}} 56] oO} O 
$|Mississi ppi, 3; O! 8] o| Oo 
Si[llinois,. . . 3; 9} ss} o| o 
S|Alabama, . 5/ 9} 5] oO} Oo 
$|Missouri, . 3; 9} ss] o| Oo 
261 178 | 83 171 | 83 7 
RECAPITULATION. 
For President. 
Arvrew Jacxson, of Tennessee, 178 
Joun Quincy Apams,of Mass. 83 
261 
For Vice President. 
Joun C. Carnovn, of S. Carolina, 171 
Ricuarp Rusu, of Pennsylvania, 83 
Ww. Smitu, of South Carolina, 7 


261 

The result of the election was then again read by 
the vice president, who, thereupon, said: 

I therefore declare, that Anpgrew Jackson is duly 


elected president of the Uuited States for four years, 

from the fourth day of March next, and Joun C. 

—— is duly elected vice president for the same 
eriod. : 

. The senate then retired. 

At the annunciation of the result of the election, 
a clapping took place in the gallery of the house: 
whereupon, the Speaker immediately ordered the 
sergeant-at-arms to clear the gallery. 

Before the process of clearing the galleries had 
been completed, 

Mr. Hamitton rose to make a metion to the 
house; whereupon, 

Mr. Storrs said, that he rose to submit whether 
the house would proceed with any business whate- 
ver, until the order of the chair for clearing the gal- 
leries was enforced. 

The Sreaxer thereupon repeated the order, and 
those who lingered were ordered out by the ser- 
geant, and immediately retired. 

, Mr. Hamitton then moved the following reso- 
ution: ‘ 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, on the 
part of the house of representatives of the United 
States, to notify Anprew Jacxson of his election to 
the office of president of the United States for the 
ensuing term of four years; and that the speaker 
of this house cause a similar notice to be given to 
Joun C. Caruovun, of his election to the office of 
vice president of the United States, for the same 
term. 

Mr. P. P. Barsovur preferred the appointment of 
a joint committee of both houses, 

A desultory conversation ensued, and precedents 
were referred to for the election of former presi- 
dents. But, 

Mr. Taytor having reminded the house that the 
same committee who had been appointed to desig- 


“| nate the mode of proceeding in the counting of the 


ballots, had also been assigned the duty of pointing 
out the mode in which the result of the election 
should be notified to the successful candidates, and 
had not yet performed the latter part of their duty. 
Mr. Hamitton withdrew his motion; and, there- 
upon, 
Phe house adjourned. 
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&% Bioop Horses 1n tue West.—The spirit of 
improvement in horses is certainly abroad in the 
west. One of our correspondents, (see Sporting 
Olio,) states, that one gentleman has recently visited 
Virginia and purchased five or six thousand dollars 
worth of horses and mares, and carried them to the 
neighbourhood of Lexington and Danville, Ken- 
tucky. Another gentleman of extensive informa- 
tion and correct observation, some time since re- 
marked, in a letter to the Editor, that there are 
more fine bred horses and brood mares in Tennessee 
at this time, than there are in Virginia, where they 
have been raising fine bred horses for the turf for 
the last sixty or seventy years. It is a fact, con- 
tinues our correspondent last alluded to, that almost 
every fine bred horse, and particularly all the fine 
bred colts, as soon as they distinguish themselves 
on the southern turf, are immediately purchased up 
by some public spirited individual of the west, and 
carried off to improve their stock of horses. 





cP Tue Winter.—It seems to be admitted on 
all hands that the present, so far, has been the most 
severe winter ever experienced in Baltimore. The 
month of December was remarkable for its mildness 
and clear sky. We had little rain, scarcely any 





snow, aud very little frost. Soon after the com- 





mencement-of January, however, the winter weath- 
er set in and has continued, with but very brief and 
partial intervals-of mildness, to the present time. It 
's believed that more snow has fallen this winter 
than during the ten previous winters together. Bat 
the storm which commenced on Thursday night last 
and continued till Friday night, was without a par- 
allel in this latitude, both for its extreme coldness, 
and the quantity of snow that fell. The wind was 
very high and furious, and the storm, altogether, 
formed a fair specimen of a winter’s day in the 
northern regions, 

The winter has also been uncommonly severe in 
the north, and in fact in all parts of the country— 
even a Missouri paper, now before us, complains of 
its unusual severity. ‘The North River was sleigh- 
able from the Highlands to Troy, a distance of a 
hundred miles—a circumstance very uncommon. 
The immediate effects of this hard winter upon the 
poor, are most afflicting. At all times unprepared 
for this inclement season, and depending upon daily 
labour for daily sustenance and protection from 
cold, their sufferings in winter are always great.— 
But this winter, when their usual souftes of suste- 
nance are cut off, there being little employment for 
any of them, their distress is indescribable. It is 
gratifying, however, to observe, that those in more 
comfortable circumstances, have contributed freely 
to the melioration of their condition, by private and 
public collections, by committees, and in the church- 
es. On Tuesday afternoon the wind changed to the 
south, on Wednesday we had a considerable fall of 
rain, and at the close of our paper winter appeared 
to be breaking up. 

It is considered, that the severities of the winter 
will be amply compensated in the abundance of 
fruit and crops next summer, which are supposed 
to be the natural consequences of such a season. 





$# Great Ox.—One of the largest animals of 
the ox kind we ever saw, arrived in this City on 
Monday last. He was raised by William Lenedile, 
Esq. of Harford County, Md. and measures from 
nose to rump, thirteen feet six inches; height six 
feet six; girth eight feet nine and a half inches; 
shoulder to dewlap five feet and half an inch. He 
surpasses the great ox Columbus, in all his dimen-, 
sions except the girth. 





¢#Battiore Frovur Marxet.—Our navigation 
heing still closed, there is but little wharf business 
doing. Howard street Flour still continues to come 
in freely, but the most of it is stored; the western 
country farmers are holding for better prices. 





: Latest Foreien News. 


The Packet ship Birmingham arrived at New 
York on Friday last, bringing London’ papers to the 
7th and Liverpool to the 8th of January. There . 
was no political news of any importance. ‘The 
Turks and Russians were making extensive pre- 
parations for the next campaign. The prices of 
Bread-Stuffs had declined a trifle from the rates last 
quoted. 

Lonpon Marker, January 6. 

Tobaceo—The sales of Tobacco since Tuesday 
last are about 250 hhds. Kentucky at full prices, 

Rice.—Carolina Rice fell 2s. last week, several 
parcels of ord. having’sold at 35s, and very good at 
37s. By public sale this forenoon 287 bris., 22 half 
bris. old and ord. Carolina Rice, the mid. quality ta- 
ken in at 35s. the very ord at 22s 6d. 

Liverpoot, January 2. 

Cloverseed.—The import was 100 tons against 
80 in the year preceding; and the stock is estimated 
at 120 tons—consisting almost exclusively of old 
and unsaleable German and American. 

Rice.—From the United States, 4000 casks have 
been received, against 5900 in 1827. The reduc- 
tion in the duty of East India has created an in- 
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creased consumption of that description, and the 
low rate at which Carolina, in the husk, can be im- 
ported, with the superior condition of it when clean- 
ed here, limits the demand, except for export. The 
present stock is 700 casks. During the week 60 
tierces of Carolina were sold at 17s 6d per cwt. of 
ordinary — 

The stock of Flour, as well as the other bread 
stuffs, is not yet correctly ascertained, but is sup- 
posed to be about 12,000 barrels of the former, 
7000 quarters of Indian Corn, 95,000 of Wheat, 
and 75,000 of Oats. 

The Corn Market has been dull during the week, 
and Wheat rather lower; for 700 barrels of N. York 
Flour, just landed, 40s 9d per barrel was offered 
and refused. 

The average of wheat for the week, is 76s 6d, for 
the six weeks 74s 5. 

Tobacco.—The import has been 5983 hhds. 
against 10,072 the previous year; and the present 
stock consists of 9200, against 11,900 at the same 
period of 1827. Prices are 3-4 to 1d per lo. higher 
for Leaf, and Id for Stemmed, owing principally to 
a speculative demand, arising from the deficiency 
in the crop*of 1827, the unfavourable acconnts re- 
specting the growth of the past year, and the gen- 
eral diminution of the stocks in Europe. 

There bas been some speculative demand during 
the week, and about 500 hhds. of all descriptions 
taken at the late advance in prices. 

Liverroot Corn Excuaner, Jan. 6. 

At our Corn Exchange this morning, there was a 
thin attendance of the trade and fair show of sam- 

les. New red Irish kiln dried Wheat was held at 
ast ‘Tuesday’s currency which was realised in the 
retail business that occurred—but holders of old 
and free Foreign were barely able to sell at former 
prices. Flour heavy sale but not lower—and of 
Oatmeal the sales were limited at 37s 6d a 38s for 
best Irish. 

P. S. 8th January, 1829.—The sales of Cotton 
from the 3d inst. to last evening inclusive, are esti- 
mated at 4800 bales. The Market is heavy, with 
a tendency to some decline in prices. The Corn 
Market is dull, and holders evince more anxiety to 
sell. In other articles of produce there is very little 
doing, but we cannot notice any change in prices. 

Livarpoot Circovar, January 8. 

In our Circular of the 2d inst. we gave an ac- 
count of the Imports and Stocks of Cotton, and we 
now republish them as follows :— 

Account of the Stock of Cotton, held at Liver- 
pool at the close of the years 1826, 1827, and 1828. 








1826. 1827. 1828, 

Sea Island, 2,700 5,600 4,460 
Do. stained, 400 950 1,420 
Uplande, 77,900 137,900 88,780 
Alabama, &c. 15,400 64,300 $2,260 
Orleans, 16,700 21,500 $0,670 

113,100 230,250 157,590 
Brazil, 58,900 72,400 95,510 
West India, 4,400 $,000 5,830 
East India, 10,200 14,950 12,220 
Egyptian, 51,200 22,100 24,320 

237 800 $42,700 295,470 


The Stock in all the Ports of the 
kingdom was, at the close of 1826, $42,200 bags 
1827, 452,240 
1828, 405,886 
The entire Import into the kingdom, in the same 


period was— 1826. 1827. 1828. 
From the U. States, 394,149 646,616 444,280 
Brazil, 55,742 118,845 165,299 
India, 64,662 73,544 84,642 
WestIndia, 20,035 $4,077 25,007 
Egypt, 47,195 21,124 31,003 





581,783 750,231 


894,206 


The consumption of 1828 is estimated to have 
been 14,000 bags per week, being 1300 bags per 
week more than the preceding year; and the con- 
sumption is believed to have consisted of 9693 bags 
American, 2674 bags Brazil, 695 bags East India, 
and 1029 bags Egyptian, West India, &c. This 
very increased consumption, being upwards of 13C0 
bags per week more than the preceding year, is 
evidently owing to the low price of the raw mate- 
rial, and the profit upon this consumption is believ- 
ed to have been so very small, that almost any ad- 
vance in Cotton would at once diminish it. 

The stock now on hand is so very nearly what 
had been calculated upon, that no alteration in 
prices has been occasioned by its being ascertained. 
The quantity of cotton of the new crop‘ which ar- 
rived at the close of the last year, was about twen- 
ty thousand bags. The export in 1828 was 63,800 
bags, of which about one half was East India, and 
only 17,300 bags American. 

The market is extremely dull, and new Uplands 
may be bought at 64d to 64d. Considerable arri- 
vals are expected, and the holders in general seem 
desirous to sell; and from the extremely low prices 
of Twist, even as compared to Cotton, several spin- 
ners, in endeavoring to reduce the wages of their 
men, have occasioned them to turn out in opposition 
to the reduction, and thus some small diminution of 
demand takes place. On the whole there appears 
to us very little chance of much improvement in 
Cotton, and that holders in general will be inclined 
to sell whenever there is a good demand. 





Prices Current in New York, Feb. 23. 

Bees-wax, yellow .242.25. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a .124; Upland .9 a .104; Alabama.94 a 11. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp .20 a .21; Flax.15a.18, Flax, Ameri- 
can .64a.8. Flaxseed, rough, tierce $11.00; clean 12.00. 
Flour, N. York, 8.00 a 8.124; Canal 8.25 a 8.50; Balti- 
more wharf, 8.00; Howard street 8.25; Richmond city 
mills 8.124; country 8.00; Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg 7.874 a 8.00; Petersburg 7.874 a 8.00. Rye Flour 
3-874 a 4.00; Indian Meal, bbl. 2.88 a 3.00; hhd. 13.00, 
Grain, Wheat, North River ——; Virginia ——; North 
Carolina ——; Rye .70 a.72; Corn, Northern .54 a .56; 
Southern .44; Barley .50; Oats .30 a .33; Peas, white 
dry 7 bush. 4.00; Beans, 7 bush. 7.75 a 9.00. Provisions, 
Beef, mess 9.00 a 9.50; prime 7.00 a 7.50; cargo 5.50a 
a 6.00; Butter, N. ¥Y. 14; shipping .8 a.12; Lard .6a 
-63; Pork, mess 12.50; prime 9.75 a 10.00; cargo 8.50 a 
8.75; Hams, Virginia .9 a .10; Northern .$a.9. Rice 
-$4 a .33; Whiskey, rye .244 a .25; Cider Brandy .27 a 
.28. Tobacco, Virginia .34 a .64; Kentucky .3} a .64; 
Ohio .5 a .124; Wool, Merino, American fleece .35 a .40; 
Pulled, Ist qual. .35 a .40; 2d qual. .25 a .27; 3d qual. 
.20 a .23; Lambs, Ist qual. .40 a .42. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, Feb. 24. 


Bees-war, yellow .23 2.24; Beans, bushel $1.25 a 1.50; 
Beef, mess 10 a 11, prime 9 a 9.50, cargo 7; Butter, No 
1, 8a .9, No. 2, .5 a .6; Cotton, New Orleans .11 
a .1$, Upland .9 a .11, Tennessee .9 a .11, Alabama .9 a 
11; Feathers, Southern .33 a .34, Western .31 a .33; 
Flax, .8 a .84; Flour, superfine 8, fine 7.50, Rye 4, Corn 
meal, hhds. 14, bls. 2.75; Flaxseed, cask 11.25, bushel 
1.50; Grain, Wheat 1.50a 1.60, Rye .60 a .10, Corn 1. c. 
white .45 a .47, I. c. yellow .46 a .49, u. c. sound .52 a 
.54, Oats .25 a .33, Barley, Pa. .45 a .50 Eastern .55a 
.58, black eyed Peas .40 a .50; Hams, Jersey .9a.11, 
Virginia .10 a .12, Western ——; Hemp, Kentucky —; 
Lard, .7 a .84; Oil, linseed .87; Pork, mess 13 a 13.50, 
prime 12, cargo 10.25 a 10.50; Rice, 3.50 a 3.75; To- 
bacco, Kentucky 3 a 64, Virginia 34 a 54; Wool, common 
washed Ib. .28 2.30, half blood .30a .33, three quarters 
blood .33 a .35, full blood .86 a .40, unwashed, general- 
ly 10 cents less, according to quality. 


GARDEN SEEDS.: 

The subscriber would inform the public, that he is 
now opening an extensive assortment of Fresh Garden 
Seeds, from the Messrs. Landreths’ Establishment, Phila- 
delphia. 

$¥- No fears need be apprehended as to mistakes, or 








of bad quality. JONA. S. EASTMAN. 
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ALMANAC, 

1829. | Sun. Length} Moon 
FEB.—MARCH. | Rises. Sets. of days.) Rises. 

| 
ln. M.| H. M.| He M.| BH. om, 
Saturday,...... 28| 6 26) 5 34] 11 8 2 9 
Sunday,........ 1} 6% | &§3| 1110] 3 & 
Monday,....... 2| 6 24 | 5 36) 11 12| 3 56 
Tuesday,...... 3/ 6 22 | 5 38} 11 16 | 4 43 
Wednesday,.. 4, 6 21 | 5 39] 11 18} 5 27 
Thursday,..... 5| 6 20) 5 40} 11 20] sets. 
Friday, ......0 6| 618 | 5 42] 1124} 7 26 








New Moon, 5th, 7 h. 29 m. Mg. 8 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willison 
& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters? Agents, 

Tosacco.-—Maryland, ground leaf, $5.00 a 10.00—~ 
seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 a 6.50—fine 
red, 6.00 a 8.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 5.00 « 
8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—fine yellow, 10.00 a 20.00 
—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, common 3.50 
a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

Frour—white wheat family, $9.00 @ 10.00—super. 
Howard street, (sales,) 7.75; city mills, 7.50 @ 7.75; 
Susquehanna none—Corn MEaAt, bb]. 2.75—Grain, best 
red wheat, 1.60 a 1.70—best white wheat, 1.80 a 1.90-- 
ordinary to good, 1.50 a 1.70--Corn, old, per bush. 
-48—new corn, do. .46 a .48—Rye, per bush. .50 a .55— 
Oats, .26 a .28—Beans, 1.00 a 1.25—Pras, .55 4 .60— 
CLovER SEED, 4.25 a 5.00—Timortuy, 1.50 a i.75—Orcn- 
arp Grass 2.25a@ 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne 374 
a .50 lb.—BarLey, .55 a 60—FLAxseED, 1.00—Cor- 
TON, Virg. .84 4 .10—Lou. .11 a.12—Alabama, .10 4.11 
Mississippi .11 a .18—North Carolina,.10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9 a.12—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 a 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, Ib. .15 a .16—wash- 
ed,.18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter, .25 a 
-30—full do. .30 @.50, accord’g to qual.— Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $225 ¢ 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 4 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; ‘do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.25 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bb]. 2.874; No. 2, 2.62—Mac- 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacom, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .10; old, 11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4.504 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr ton, 
3.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. 


Marketinc—Apples, pr. bush. 2.50; Pheasants, pair, 
1.00; Squabs, 182; Rabbits, .123; Turkies, each, 1.123; 
Geese, .75; Butter, lb. .25 a 374; Eggs, .20; Potatoes, 
Irish, bush. .50; Chickens, dozen, 3.75 a 3.50; Ducks, 
doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, Ib. .8 a .10; Veal, 
-8; Mutton, .6 @ .7; Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed 
.874; Sausages, lb. .8; Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. 
1.00; Turnips, bush. .25; Partridges,.6} each; Canvase- 
back Ducks, pair, .75, Pork, 5.50 a 6.00 cwt.; prime 
Beef, on hoof 5.50 a 6.00. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the New York Farmer.) 


STEAMING FOOD. 


ts derived from Steaming Food for Live Stock, 
Pe voned ponbat ol Apparatus.—By the Editor. 


Judging from the limited practice of steaming 
roots and other fodder for domestic animals, we 
should suppose the farmers of this country. were not 
sensible of the superior nourishment and great econ- 
omy of food thus prepared. It may perhaps be 
considered as a general rule, that when any vege- 
table undergoes a change in preserving it, some ad- 
ditional change is necessary in order to counteract 
the former; or that artificial food requires artificial 
preparation. For instance, India s one or 
more years old, becomes too har digestive 

wers of almost any animal, sequent] 
requires softening.—Another gene ule whic! 
farmers should ever bear in mind, is ‘that the vari- 
ous organs of animals are adapted to a state of na- 
ture, and are liable to become deranged or injured 
in domesticating them. For instance, it is suppo- 
sed that in a state of nature, the molares or grind- 
ers in the upper and lower jaws of horses would 

resent surfaces directly opposed to each other to the 
fatest period of the most protracted life; but remo- 
ved from the moist and tender food of nature to the 
dry and hard of art, it is found that they have an 
unnatural wear, producing an oblique inclination in- 
wards, to a degree seriously affecting the condition 
of old horses. 

The digestive powers of animals are various.— 
Bones and ivory will be dissolved in the stomach of 
dogs before potatoes, parsnips, and other vegeta- 
bles. On the contrary, the gastric juice of rumi- 
nating animals will speedily } sero vegetables but 
make no impression on animal substances. The 
digestive power of the human stomach dissolves 
both agimal and vegetable food. 








When unbroken kernels of grain are erciosed ity, 


tin perforated tubes or balls, and forced into the-sto- 
mach of fowls having strong gizzards, such as hens, 
ducks and geese, they will remain unaffected al- 
though the tubes will be bent and bruised. This 
shows that the dissolvent powers of the grastic juice 
is ineffective before the food is broken by the me- 
chanical agency of the stomach. Those of less 
muscular stomachs, such as crows, herons, &c. 
break with their bills corn and other hard food. If 
swallowed whole, corn is thrown up or voided un- 
changed. Man, quadrupeds, fishes and reptiles, 
possessing thin membranous stomachy, have little or 
no mechanical power in the stomach, and are con- 
sequently dependant on the grasticjuice. Hard or 
unmacerated food entering the stomach is painful to 
the animal and affords no nourishment. | ; 

From the above it will be seen hat it is of prima- 
ry importance to have the food properly prepared 
before entering the stomach. And it must be ap- 

ent to every farmer, that it 8 more difficult for 
ve stock to macerate dry and hard food than the 
green and tender grass of the ield—and hence the 
propriety of tome artificial means to render the 
nutriment of wiater fodder mre available by cat- 
tle. Steaming does this mor effectually than any 
other method. The nutritie matter of vegetables 
is soluble in hot wate:.an¢ principally consists of 
five vegetable substances, nucilaginous, saccharine, 
albuminous, bitter extra¢ive and saline matters. 
These substances compog those that are dissolved 
in the stomach; the woory filke of plants passes off 
finely broken in the dung — ; 

The advantages of steming aT@economy in food, 
converting many substaices whick. we now thrown 
away, into valuable fodder; saving the expense of 
grinding grain, making the food moe palatable and 
nutritious, and consequently promdng the health 
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and condition of cattle. Among the substances 
that may very profitably be steamed by farmers are, 
all kinds of grain, chaff, hay, stalks, straw, cobs, 
beets, turnips, potatoes and other roots. Hard corn 
and other grain designed for hogs and old horses, 
should ever be steamed. Cattle will eat chaff quite 
readily when fresh from the grain, but when steam- 
ed and a little salt dissolved and diffused through- 
out the mess, it becomes a nourishing and palatable 
fodder. Hay, particularly old, when treated in the 
same manner, is greatly benefited. Stalks cut up, 
steamed, sprinkled with a little bran, and occasion- 
ally with salt, become a well relished and ever 
welcome mess to the cow of sound appetite. Far- 
mers are not all aware of the nutriment contained 
in the stalks which they suffer to become bleached 
in their fields by the winter storms, Stalks contain 
much saccharine matter, the most nourishing of 
vegetable substances. Straw cut up, mixed and 
steamed with roots, is an excellent fodder. Cobs 
contain a great deal of nourishment, and when bro- 
ken up and steamed, are a valuable feed. Mr. 
Conn says he has fed a cow for weeks in succession 
on steamed cobs alone, and found her hair to lie 
sleek and to exhibit other signs of thrift. From a 
bushel of corn and cobs ground together, the dis- 
tillers obtain nearly as much whiskey as from a 
bushel of corn alone. No vegetable perhaps is more 
Ogee by steaming, and more generally useful to 
| farmer than the potatoe. With chaff or cut 
Wraw, they are used as a substitute for hay and 
grain in feeding horses, Wakefield, of Liverpool; 
England, fed some of his horses on raw and some on 
steamed potatoes. He soon found that those on the 
steamed potatoes looked smooth and sleek, and the 
others rough and poor. Curwen, of England has 
placed, by his accurate experiments, the utility and 
advantage of steamed potatoes beyond all dispute. 
For hogs and poultry, they are particularly useful. 
Steaming is far better than boiling potatoes, as it 
makes them more mealy and nutritive. 
And now, after having pointed out some of the 
efits of steaming food for cattle, the next con- 
sideration will bo tho mothed and expenses of doing 
it.. The best apparatus which we have seen for the 
purpose, is that of Mr. S. Conn’s portable apparat- 
us, a drawing of which we now present to our read- 
ers, 
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A is a hollow wooden cylinder of about three feet 
in length and two feet in diameter; into this is put 





A metalic furnace or stove, for heating the water, 










with which it iseurrounded, are tubes (b) 
near the bottom.ef the stove through whieh the wa- 
ter in the cylinder freely passes. this arrange- 
ment, very little fuel is necessary to raise the water 
to a degree for generating steam. F serves as a 
reservoir for the steam, but it is not indispensible to 
the apparatus—g is a safety vale; d. a funnel for 
pouring in the Water; ¢ a turn cock; ca cock for as- 
certaining the height of the water; 4 another for the 
same purpose; kis where the tube h is fastened to the 
reservoir; ¢ is a cock for regulating the steam; n is 
the door of the furnace. By inserting the tube (h) 
into the bottomiof a barrel, Naahanian other ves- 
sel, containing the vegetables to be steamed, the 
whole apparatus is complete. The best vessel to 
contain the vegetables, is a tight and strong box, 
with a lid on the top, and so constructed that one 
of.the sides may be taken out that the contents may 
be easily removed. A box 5 feet by 4, and 5 feet 
deep will contain potatoes enough for 50 cows for 
24 hours, and they may be steamed in an hour at an 
expense of fuel too trifling for considertion. 

‘be apparatus may be used for a variety of pur- 
poses in domestic economy, particularly for wash- 
ing clothes. 





AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


At a large and respectable meeting of the Far- 
mers of the townships of Ozford, Dublin, 
Byberry, and Moreland, held at the house of Benja- 
min Snyder, in Bustleton, agreeably to a notice of 
the 15th inst. 

Jacos Suearer, Esq. was called to the chair,and 
Epmunp Green, appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting being stated from the 
Chair, to take into consideration the present prices 
of Produce and the future prospects of the Agricul- 
turist, and to invite the attention of those concern- 
ed to the subject of the increasing and direct inter- 
ference in our domestic market, by the importation, 
particularly of Barley, and Potatoes, from foreign 
countries: On motion, ‘ 


Resolved, ‘That «4 Committee of seven be é 
ed, eooeeting of Sesage Breck, Samuel Swi 
H. Gibbon, T. J. Baird, G. H. Walker; Franklia 


Comely, and Edmund Green, to draft a Preamble 
and resolutions, to be submitted to an adjourned 
meeting, to be held at the house of B. Snyder, in 
Bustleton, on the second Monday in January next, 
at 1 o’clock, P. M. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published. 

(Signed) Jacos SHearer, Chairman. 

E. Green, : tary. 

Whereas, At a meeting, of agriculturists of the. 
townships of Oxford, Lower Dublin, Byberry, and 
Moreland, Philadelphia *Gounty, convened at Bus- 
tleton, on Monday, the 22d of December last, agree- 
alt public notice, for the purpose of taking into 
comsideration the expediency of exciting farmers 
generally, in the United States, who may feel inter- 
ested, to petition Congress for a further protection 
of Potatoes and‘Barley of domestic growth, a Com- 
mittee of seven was appointed, to prepare and draft 
a preamble and resolutions, to be submitted to an 
adjourned meeting, to be held at the same place, on 
Monday, the 12th January. In pursuance of this 
trust, the said Committee, having met, and taken 
the subject into consideration, Report: 

At this moment, when, with one exception, peace 
pervades the world, and all civilized nations useex- 
ertions to foster the industry of their own citizens, 
we should ill deserve to rank among them, if we, 
disregarded interests so manifestly connected with a 
P us condition of society as those of Agri- 
culturdle While all Eurepe, and portions of the 
American continent, neglected rily the culti- 
vation of the earth, to endure the privations and 
desolations of war, the agriculturists of the United 
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States, in consequence of an increased demand for 
their productions abroad, were enabled to flourish, 
and gave the means of profitable commerce and in- 
dustry to the merchant; receiving, in consequence, 
advantages which at present are withheld. 

The condition of the farmer now requires our se- 
rious attention. He seldom has an opportunity of 
speculating. His pursuits are regular, and his pro- 
fits confessedly moderate. He has, in proportion to 
other professions and trades, less opportunity of in- 
creasing his capital, though as earnestly occupied, 
and with as great industry and toil as others evince 
or encounter. He is called upon by the claims of 
his family, of interest, of ambition and patriotism, 
to uphold those arrangements best calculated to im- 
prove and encourage an occupation of the first im- 

rtance to his country, himself, his pride, and his 

opes; and in considering the vast number of his fel- 
low citizens actually concerned with him in the pro- 
motion of such objects, he may fairly defend him- 
self from merely selfish views, and refer the advan- 
tages he claims to one general interest. 

e perceive many articles capable of employing 
advantageously the soil and capital of our country, 
as well as the ability and industry of our population, 
at lower rates of duty than consists with the interest 
of the farmer at certain seasons, when short crops 
scarcely recompense him, even with augmented 
prices, for his labour and expenses; and we desire the 
aid afforded to other branches of industry, to assist 
him to attain both skill and capital, which his ener- 
gy and disposition invite him to arrive at. 

The numerous canals and rail-roads, and the gen- 
eral facilities for transportation now adopted, will 
aid in reducing the price of agricultural produce, 
bringing into competition various articles from dis- 
tant parts of the state and our sister states, suffi- 
cient to supply the demand in our markets, without 
reference to foreign countries for productions capa- 
ble of being immediately and abundantly provided 
at home; and if protection, by duties upon foreign 
products, is afforded to any portion of our citizens, 
we consider the Farmer, personally engaged in the 
most laborious duties, with high wages to pay, and, 
in comparison, small farms, fairly entitled to equal 
consideration. 

In consequence of the high price of labour in the 
agricultural districts of this country, and our mild 
and economical system of government, the expen- 
ses of the labourer, for the supplies of his family, 
are greater than probably those of any other in the 
navel He is enabled to purchase abundantly, not 
only comforts and necessaries produced by the soils 
of our own land, but to aid the revenue by a large 
consumption of foreign goods. ‘Thus the high 
prices given for labouryshould aid, ultimately, the 
agriculturist, who vends@t a home market larger 
supplies of food, and enables the labouring man to 
enjoy an abundance which is the astonishment of 
strangers, and we hope will long be our pride.—Let 
us, as Americans, exult that the consumption, even 
of the luxuries of life, by the poorest people of our 
country, exceeds by far, that, where capital and wa- 
ges are at a much lower rate. We would draw a con- 
clusion, that if the foreign labourer, who, compared 
with our own, is generally badly paid and poorly 
fed, is allowed, (for want of sufficient protection by 
duties in certain seasons,) to compete with our ag- 
riculturists, it may reduce our condilion more to a 
level with theirs, and will not assist them. 

The demand in this country for every article of 
consumption continues so regular, from the good 
wages which labour receives, moderate taxes, and 
the habits of comfort in which the people constant- 
ly indulge, that there is an advance of from 100 to 
$00 per cent (from 25 cents to $1,00,) in the value 
of a bushel of potatoes, according to the scarcity of 
the crop; and in Barley there is a difference of 150 
per cent. per bushel in price, according to the sea- 
sen—which aids the foreigner to introduce, at the 


present rates of duiy, his produce, to our disadvan- 
tage, when the crops are deficient. We would more 
willingly that there should be a reduction of this 
scale of prices by competition among ourselves, 
than permit such interference, in certain years, when 
the farmer particularly needs assistance from those 
he has supplied, in abundant seasons, at the lowest 
rates. Therefore, 


1. Resolved, That to dissipate the possible charge 
of presumption, from the smallness of the district 
originating this weighty and national concern, we 
with all deference allege, that the impulse must 
come from some quarter, and that we would have 
been more willing to have followed a larger and 
more interested portion of our fellow labourers, than 
to have preceded them. 

2. Resolved, 'That, viewing our efforts but as pre- 
paratory in effecting the contemplated purpose, we 
feel little doubt of its accomplishment, if farmers 
will assist it with that unanimity which is important 
to produce conviction in the minds of those entrust- 
ed with national objects of legislation. 

$. Resolved, That from the exemplary acquies- 
cence of agriculturists in the constantly increas- 
ing duties, imposed for the protection of manufac- 
tures and mechanic employments generally, this 
meeting is emboldened to look for no opposition to 
their views, but rather a hearty and liberal concw, 
rence. \ } 

4. Resolved, That as we perceive the subject ‘|’ 
the present condition of the agricultural communi- 
ty enlarges much as we consider it, and that it ap- 
pears to attract an attention which we hoped to ex- 
cite, that we invite the farmers and graziers of the 
county of Philadelphia generally, and any others in- 
clined to meet us from other counties, to meet in 
Germantown, at the house of John M. Bockus, on 
Monday, the 16th day of February next, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. to join with us in the free discussion 
of subjects connected with the interests of our pro- 
fession. 

5. Resolved, That a committee of seven, +f 
George Breck, John H. Gibhon. Thomas J. Baird, 
Samuel Swift, G. H. Walker, Edmund Green, and 
Benjamin Walmsly, be appointed, to give a state- 
ment, at a county meeting, of the original purpose 
and progress of this meeting; and that it be desired 
to collect any further information which may be ac- 
ceptable. 

6. Resolved, That the minutes of this- and the 
preceding meeting be distributed in a circular form, 
and that we solicit Editors of newspapers, friendly 
to agriculture, to give publicity to our proceedings. 

Jacos Suearer, Chairman, 
- Epmunp Green, Secretary. 
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(From the New England Farmer.) 
HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


Consider your calling the most elevated, and the 
most important; but never be above it, nor be afraid 
of the frock and the apron. 

Put off no business; which ought and can be done 
to-day, until to-morrow. 

As soon as the spring opens and the frost is out of 
the ground, put your fences in order. 

Plant no more ground than you can well manure 
and cultivate advantage. 

Never hire 4 man to do a piece of work, which 
you can do yourself. 

Every day has its appropriate duties, attend te 
them in succession. : 

Keep no more stock, than you can keep in good 
order, and that of the best kind. 

Never “‘run into debt” without a reasonable pro- 
bability of solving it at the time agreed. 

Remember that economy and industry are the two 
great pillars, the Jachin and Boaz, of the farmer’s 





prosperity. 





Should you take the Vew England Farmer, or any 
other periodical journal, pay for it in advance. 

Never carry your notes in your pocket-book, ag 
the desk or trunk is a more appropriate place 
Keep them on file and in order, ready to be found 
when wanted. 

Never buy any thing at an auction because the 
article is going cheap, unless you have.a use for it, 

Keep a place for your tools—and your tools in 
their places. 

Instead of spending a rainy day at the dramshop, 
as many do to their ruin, repair whatever wants 
mending—post your books, 

Should you be fond of the chase, or the sport with 
the hook, indulge occasionally, but never to the in- 
jury of more important concerns, ~ 

By driving your business before you, and not per- 
mitting y iness to drive you, you will have 
opportun dulge in innocent diversions. 

Never r money in the hands of that man, 
who will pu own to hazard. 

When interest or a debt become due, pay it at the 
time, whether your creditor wants it or not.— 
Never ask him to “wait till next week” but pay it. 
Never insult him by saying, “‘you do not want it.” 
Punctuality is a key to every man’s chest. 

By constant temperance, habitual moderate ex- 
ercise, and unaffected honesty; you will avoid the 
fees of the Lawyer and the sheriff, gain a good re- 

ort, and probably add to your present existence, at 
east, ten years of active life. 

When a friend calls to see you, treat him with _ 
the utmost complaisance, but if important business 
calls your attention, politely excuse yourself, and he 
will excuse you. 

Should you think of building a house, be not ina 
hurry, bit first have every material on the spot, and 
let your cellar be as large as the frame. 

Keep a memorandum-book—enter all notes 
whether received or given—all moneys received or 
paid out—all expenses—and all circurnstances of - 
importance. 
~ In December reckon and settle with all those 
with whom you have accounts—pay your shop-bills 
and your mechanies, if not promptly done at the 
time, which is best of all, 

On the first of every January reckon with your- 
self, and reckon honestly; ‘ring into view all debts 
and credits—notes and accounts—ascertain to what 
amount your expenses were the last year, and the 
loss or gain—make out a fair statement and enter 
the whole ia a book for the purpose.—Having arriv- 
ed at this important knowledge, you will imitate the 
oo traveller, who always keeps in view where 

e is next to move. You will now look forward, 
and calculate Low and in what way, you shall best 
meet and prosecute the business of the ensuing sea- 
sons. 

And lastly, whin the frost of winter shall lay an 
embargo on your »perations, and the chilling blasts 
of Boreas shall stem your castle, let your fireside 
ve a Paradise, and ‘et the long evenings be consum- 
ed in social glee, orin the pursuit of useful know- 
ledge. An Otp Farmer. 

Mansfield, January 17,1829. 





COTTO! CORDAGE. 


The New York Gazete ststes that the Southern 
growers, in order to profi <very way, by the use of 
their own products, have egun to use Colton for 
bale ropes, leading lives, traces, &c. and several 
rope makers are now€Mpoyed in making cordage 
of the different sizes for tle Southern planters. It 
is said that during*4€ ensung year, at least 400 tons 
of rope will be 2 emg aad ultimately the use of 
hemp for the S@thern states will be entirely un- 
known, This,‘ will readily be imagined, has 





grown out of th late tariff, 
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FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


[The Editor knows the small farm, from the 
‘books of which the following transcript was made; 
and if he were at liberty to give the name of the 

roprictor, its annunciation would at once inspire 
perfect confidence in the precise accaracy of the 
To arrive at the result on the score of 

rofit and loss, it would be necessary to state the 
cost of the land and amount of other capital em- 
ployed and expended, and to take credit, besides 
the amount of sales as here given, for articles con- 
sumed in his own family, which, if not derived from 
the farm, must have been purchased. The Editor 
believes that, according to the calculations of his 
* friend, he clears more than six per cent.) 
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Nore.—The plan of the accourt,i¢ wij be seen, 
will answer equally as well for expeses t4 be class 
ed in like manner under suitable gevra] jeads. O 
both sales and expenditures, d ; 
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he pencil leaves of a common pocket book, whence 
they may be readily wiped at the end of the‘month, 
after the sums of them shall -have been transferred 
to the account, and so give place to like memoran- 
da for the ensuing month. 














(From the Mobile Register, Feb. 2.) 


COTTON. 


We have been requested to state that the princi- 
pal purchasers of Cotton in Mobile, have determin- 
ed that they will not, after the Ist of February inst. 
consider cotton as in merchantable condition, that 
has less than six hemp or flax ropes to each bale; 
but that they will require to be deducted from their 
bills of purchase 124 cents for each deficiency, and 
that the same sum will be deducted for ropes that 
are tarred or plaited. This is said to be in confor- 
mity with the practice in other southern markets. 
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HORTICULTURE. 








(From the N. E. Farmer.) 
PEAR AND PLUM TREES. 


Mr. Fessenden,—You will receive with this com- 
munication, an extract from a letter, received last 
month, from J. Buel, Esq., of Albany, containing an 
toateresting history of the disease in the pear and 

lum, which he.has witnessed in his part of the 
country. Comparing the date, when it appeared 
among us, we shall find, it simultaneous in the dif- 
ferent states. If this disease springs from a bug or 
miller, or any other cause, we must leave it to our 
distinguished entomologist in Milton. This we 
know, it gives great concern to the reflecting hor- 
ticulturist, to find his fine trees dying in succes- 


n. 

As for the loss of our plum trees, and destruction 
of the fruit, by the curculio, their depredations are 
now familiar with us; we expect but little ever 

ith care. However, [ think they are dintinishing, 

¢ hope the time will soon arrive, when a displa 
of this fruit from our gardens, may compare wit 
that, raised last fall, in the fine gardens of Albany, 

Troy, and the vicinity. ‘The disease which affects 

the pear trees, commenced here in 1826-7. S., G. 

Perkins, Esq., of Brooklyn, lost many trees; some 

fine and healthy. Mr. Samuel Ward, 6f Roxbury, 

from his fine {fruit farm, lost between one and two 
hundred. This same disease destroyed on his place 

a number of pear trees in 1804-5. My garden has 

likewise more recently suffered; and, doubtless, 

others in the vicinity. S. D. 
Dorchester, 20th Feb. 1829. 

Dear Sir, Albany, Jan. 26, 1829. 
Your favour of the 36th inst. came duly to hand. 
In replying to your inquiries, I must premise, 

that being comparatively a novice in gardening, 

and many of my trees not having come into a bear- 
ing state, I shall not be able to give the ample de- 
scription you desire. 

Schuyler’s Gage.—This has not borne with me, 
though I have eaten it at Mr. Dennison’s. I think 
it is one of our latest plums, under medium size, 
round, and of a greenish yellow colour. If my re- 
collection serves me, it is sometimes called the 
white damson. . 

Royal Blues are the same, I think, as the Fo- 
theringham. I ate this fruit some years ago, at 
the late Chancellor Livingston’s, on the 16th July, 
under the name of the Orleans. It is a pretty large 
fruit, oblong shape, and blue eolour—tree thrifty. 
Mr. Dennison thinks with me, that it is a Fothering- 
ham, though Loudon describes the Fotheringham 
as of adark red colour. A fine plum. 

Bleecker’s Gage is a fine large yellow. plum, rais- 
ed originally from a pit brought from Gergany, 








and presented"to the Jady of a.clergyman bythe 
name of Bleecker. It is sometims.calied the | er- 
man G Widen sips its flesh appea: through 
the skin varied like © , It-iseneo 

our most popular fruits, e have some. 
of natural stocks of this oe ; 
Bolmar is the same as the Washington—is quite 
a large plum, sblong, and of a greenish yellow.— 
Its size has eequired for it a reputation, greater . 
than it deserves, though it is a superior nee 4 
said to have originated in New York. with a Mr. 
Bolmar. Vigorous tree. : 

Banker’s Gage i an Esopus seedling: and is. un- 
doubtedly the best plum { know for drying. Ihave 
seen vast quantities dried at Esopus; where they 
are used in various ways during the winter. They 
are above the medium size, rather long, blue colour, 
and remarkably rich and juicy. I have several 
bearing trees. 

I have eaten and admired Mr. D’s French plum, d 
but cannot deseribe it. ‘The truth is, my absence : 
last summer prevented my taking down the descrip- 4 
tion of plums that I intended. My Cais Golden 
drop, which I received from the Londoa Herticul- : e 
tural ‘Society, has not borne fruit. We have an : 
early Golden drop, which ripens as early as the Mi- 
rabolam. 

_ We have added this winter to our collection 
about a dozen new varieties, all seedlings but one :: 
or two. I have seen most of the fruits, and deem 
them a great acquisition. I forgot the pagar: 9 of 
my new plum when [I sent your trees, but will for- 
ward them in the spring. 

I first became acquainted with the tumors on 
the plum tree in 1801, at Kingston (Esopus.) It 
destroyed thousands of trees in that village. It 
began to apate in 1809-10, and although it has not 
entirely disappeared there, it has very sensibly de- 
creased. In 1805, the disease on the limbs of the 
pear tree made its appearance there, and extended 
to the apple tree also. Various expedients were 
oe? check its progress, orn as hanging iron 
hoops. ia the crotch, boring holes into 
the Pinks, Mt eting them with sulphur, méreamral 
ointment, &c., but to little effect. is disease was 
worse there than I have ever seen it-since, and de- 
stroyed four-fifths of the pears and many @ 
It ceased in about 1810, and has now partially re- 
appeared, {In 1827, I observed it in various parts 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; and the last 
summer I noted its progress 100 miles north and 
150 west of this city. 

The great enemy of the plum, and indeed of all 
stone fruit, with us, is the curculio, or other insects, 
which punctures the young fruit. This cannot be 
the same that causes the tumor; for while my fruit 
suffers severely the wood remains sound and heal- 
th 










































1 take the liberty of sending you the constitution, 
&e. of a Society which we have just formed to pro- 
mote improvement in horticulture. 
Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
S. Downer, Esq. J. BUEL. 





(From the Southern Agriculturist.) 
DWARF PROLIFIC PEA. 
An account and description of Bishop's Early Dwarf 

Prolific Pea—by Uiichadl” Floy. 
The letter given below was. written at our re- 
quest, and accompanied some of the peas ordered 
out by us. An account of their origin is. given in 
the first volume of the Gardeners’ Magazine, and 2 
from observations made by the conductors of that 7a 
work, in subsequent numbers, they are in high re- . aS 
pute around London. Supposing that they would 7 
prove an acquisition here, we have given the an- a 
nexed letter.—Ep. Sou. Aerio. 
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New York, Dec. 27, 1828, 


Sirx,—I send you the quantity of Bishop’s Early 
Dwarf Prolific Pea, ordered by you, being of the 
same kind as presented by me to the Horticultural 
Society of this city. Agreeably to your request, I 
will give you a short account of its origin, peculiar 
properties, and mode of treatment. In the year 1826, 
they made their first appearance in London, hav- 
ing been sent, as I am informed, from some part of 
Scotland, where they were originally raised by a 
practical gardener, of the name of Bishop. In the 
year 1817,.8o great a reputation had they obtained 
in the neighbourhood of London, that they were 
readily sold by the nursery men there at a guinea a 
pint; and in the spring of that year I received a 
small portion of them as a present from an eminent 
horticulturist, who, in the letter accompanying them 
writes as follows: ‘These peas are making a great 
noise here, and knowing they would be highly ac- 
ceptable to you, I have, with some difficulty, pro- 
cured you a small quantity. Its peculiar excellences 
appear to be these: its great productiveness, equal- 
ling, if not surpassing | variety hitherto known; 
its earliness and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom 
attaining, even in the best soils, the height of twelve 
inches, whieh of itself would make it a most valua- 
ble acquisition, more especially for small gardens.” In 
addition to what is here stated, [ remark from my own 
experience, that this pea fully realizes the descrip- 
tion here given, and the following appears the most 
judicious method of treating them: They should be 
planted three, or at any rate two inches apart in the 
rows, as from their dwarfishness and spreading ha- 
bit they do not do so well if sown closer; hence it 
is obvious there will be a great saving of seed, as 
a pint of these Peas will go as far as two or three 
quarts of any other, sown in the usual manner. They 
eommence blooming when not three inches high, 
bear most abundantly, and are very fine eating. If 
a few were planted weekly, a constant succession of 
Green Peas might be obtained all the summer and 
autumn, as from the habit of their growth they 
appear better calculated to withsfand the heat of an 
American summer than any variety with which I 
am acquainted. [ have still a few quarts left; 
which are offered to those desirous of cultivating an 
excellent vegetable, at one dollar per quart. Per- 
sons at a distance, by remitting the cash by letter 
(post paid) will receive them by any conveyance 
they may designate. ICHAEL Foy. 

Seedsman, &c. New York. 
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BEES. 


The following account of a new method of taking 
the honey of bees, without the cruel and wasteful 
process of killing them, is copied from a London 

per. The time most suitable for this process is 
not mentioned. We presume it is so early in the 
season as to leave them time to prepare a sufficient 
stock of food for winter. 

«The cruel system of smothering bees may now 
be dispensed with, by a plan recently adopted with 


complete success: it is called “driving,” and is easi- 


ly accomplished thus: At dark, place a metal pot 
where the old hive stands; have a new hive prepar- 
ed with cross sticks, and cream and sugar smeared 
inside; invert the old hive into the pot quickly; 


place the new one over it; tie a cloth around the 
meeting of the hives, so as to prevent any of the 
bees escaping; then keep stirring the bottom of the 


metal pot, with an iron instrument, and in less than 


ten minutes all the bees will be driven by the sound 
from the old to the new hive; then untie the cloth 
_ and lift the new hive to the place where the old one 
stood, at the same time quickly covering the honey 


returning to it. In the morning lift a corner of the 
cloth so as to make a small aperture to let out any 
of the bees that should remain, and by striking the 
pot as before, they will depart and join their com- 
panions in the new settlement. It may be necessary 
to feed the bees for a few days with sugar, and they 
will proceed to work immediately after.” 





HAWTHORNS. 

Newburgh, Feb. 17, 1829. 
Messrs. Grant Thorburn & Son: 
Gentlemen,—I perceive by your advertisement in 
the last number of the “New-York Farmer,” that 


cing;” and I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
communicating to you, the experiment that I have 
made with this beautiful, cheap and valuable fence. 
About seven years ago | purchased a few thousand 
from you, and sat them out, forming a line of fence 
of about forty rods. The soil on which they were 
planted wasa mixture of clay and white sand, un- 
favourable to their rapid growth. They have 
never been cultivated, except to trim them the last 
season—every plant flourished, and they now form 
a fence sufficient to turn any cattle, and the cheap- 
est, handsomest, best fence upon my farm. 

I have saved a bushel of the berries, and intend to 
have a nursery of hawthorns. 

If our farmers are fully apprised of the prefc’ 
ence, in all respects, due to this kind of fencing, you 
will find a ready sale for all you have imported, and 
I venture to assert, that every gentleman, who will 
make an experiment with them, will be highly grat- 
ified with the result. 

I remain yours, very respectfully, 
JonaTHAN Fisx. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





RAIL-ROAD. 


presentatives, Feb. 20, 1529. 

The Committee to whom were committed the 
Resolutions before the House, in respect to the con- 
struction of a Rail Road, from Boston to Provi- 
dence, and from Boston to the Hudson, submit the 


following 
REPORT: 

That the House by having almost unanimously 
passed the first of said Resolutions, by which the 
declared, that the construction of the said Rail 
Roads, ‘‘would essentially promote the great inter- 
ests of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures and 
the Arts, throughout the Commonwealth,” have, so 
far as their opinion goes, left nothing to be decided, 
but the mode of obtaining so desirable an object.— 
This being the opinion of the House, it must be un- 


to patronize the enterprise by participating in the 
execution of the work. At once to acknowledge 


is inconsistent, and presents discouragements to 
private persons, which utterly forbid all hope of the 


privileges to a private corporation so extensive, as 
must be required, to induce such a corporation to 
build the contemplated Roads, would be wholly in- 
compatible with the dignity and interests of the 
State. Such a measure would be doing violence to 
public opinion, which in this Commonwealth has 
been growing stronger and stronger, and has pro- 
nounced such exclusive grants, of the great high 
ways of the State, to be injurious and in the high- 


the present only, but for all future time. 





hive with a white cloth, to prevent any of the bees 


you have imported 75,000 hawthorns for “live fen-| 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts—House of ®e- 


questionable, that it is for the interest of the state, 
its value, to shun all hazard, and withhold all aid, 


attainment of the object. Besides, the grant of 


est degree improvident. These are privileges, to be 
reserved for the benefit of the whole people, not for 


The question, and the only question that can be 
made recurs; that is, to what extent, the state, shall 


co-operate with others. In this respect, the Com- 
mittee forbear to express their views. For it is 
certain, that the community and the House, are di- 
vided in opinion. While some conceive, that the 
projected Roads, should be strictly and solely a 
state object, others for various reasons, prefer a 
ticipation with individuals. In this state of the case 
it seems at least, to be expedient, that the Com. 
monwealth should embark to such an extent as not 
to hazard the loss of the object altogether. 

In reference to a contemplated Corporation be- 
tween the State and the City of Boston, or its cit- 
izens, incontrovertible principles should be settled 
in the minds of our fellow citizens. If the project- 
ed Rail Roads should prove beneficial to Boston 
they must become so, by proving first beneficial to 
the country. Great cities situated like Boston, can 
only rise into importance upon the industry, the 
population, the wealth of the country. It is 
readily admitted however, that Boston would be 
eminently, and greatly more benefitted by these 
Roads, than many other parts of the state. Of 
this truth, many of its most responsible citizens, 
have shown their conviction, by having within a 
few days, presented a petition to the House, re- 
questing that they might be admitted to an union 
with the Commonwealth, in constructing two third 
parts of the Rail Roads, 

In reference to the geographical situation of our 
State, and the various interests in it, it is certain, 
that if internal communications give vigour to the 
industry and increase the population of the interior, 
so also must they enlarge th 

that proceeds from the sea-board; thus extending 
its commerce and navigation. ‘Though in this way, 
in some cases, business may be diverted, it is in- 
creased, notdiminished. The fisheries of this State 
are a great and growing interest. A cheap trans- 
portation of their products, through a line of two 
hundred miles of interior country, with the greater 
part of which, there is no water communication 
cannot but greatly increase the consumption; and 
more especially, when in three months of the year, 
the article can be conveyed to the doors of the con- 
sumer, in that state, in which it is to him the most 
desirable luxury. ' 

As to the interior parts of the State not upon the 
rowe of the projected Rail Roads; it must be ev- 
ident to the most superficial observation, that if the 
Rail Road improvement is, what public opinion has 
pronounced it to be, they cannot fail at no remote 
period, to participate in its advantages, 

If there bea portion of the Agricultural interest, 
on the sea board, and in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
ton, which is opposed to this improvement, as one 
likely to prove injurious; it is obvious, that the 
same objection would lie, to the best water com- 
munication, or Turnpike Road, through the same 
country. Such an objection would be fatal to all 
improvement; and therefore cannot, consistently 
with a just and generous regard for the Irerests of 
the whole people, be urged. Besides, < proceeds 
upon false principles, and is not warraited by facts, 
in this, or any other country. 

With these facts, aud views bere us, the state 
of the case is this. There is uri4%¢stionably, a por- 
tion of the community, emb~!9g many prudent, 
judicious, and patriotic iné“!@uals, who are deci- 
dedly of opinion, that }-¢rnal Improvements by 
Rail Roads, are to 
State. Their opinior ™@y be questioned, but can. 
not be disproved. °™€ are less sanguine; others 
may hold opposit sentiments, On which soever 
side the truth Ji the Committee decidedly believe, 
that the time 48 @!rived, when public sentiment 
demands, thet #9 €Xperimeat be made, and that 
there wowid b.2° ground for any further procras- 
tination, wer tt not, that the Report of the Board 
of Directoy as been before the 
time,as pn’ ‘0 have presented 
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portunity, of thoroughly examining its merits. 
Rothing, but ‘a just respect for our constituent, 
could justify.any further delay, in coming at once to 
a final decision. Under these circumstances, the 
Committee recommend the passage of the follow- 
ing Resolutions. , ; 

All which'is respectfully submitted, 

By order, 
T. SEDGWICK, Chairman. 


Resolved, That it is expedient for the State, to 
aid and encourage by its funds the construction of 
a Rail Road, from Boston to the Hudson, and from 
Boston to Providence, as works, which will greatly 
promote the interests of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the most ample opportunity should 
be given to the people, to examine the facts and 
considerations spread before them, in the Report of 
the Board of Directors of Internal Improvements, 
and therefore as that Report has been but recently 
submitted to the Legislature, a final decision upon 
the subject, ought to be postponed to the next June 
session of the Legislature. 

Resolved, However, as the sense of this’ House, 
that taking into view the various expensive surveys 


_ and examinations which have been made, the pu 


lic time that has been consumed in protracted dis- 
cussions; that the period has arrived, when both the 
dignity and interest of the state require, that the 
people should be called upon to make up their opin- 
ions definitively, so that their Representatives mry 
at that session finally dispose of the subject. 

[These resolutions have been passed. } 


__  m0E 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





JOY AND GRIEF” 


One summer morn, when dewy flowers 
Displayed their fairest smile, 

Young joy forsook his happy bowers, 
Yo frolic forth awhile; 

Fie hied him to a silver stream, 
That rippled down the glade, 

And there along its verdant brim, 


His thoughtless gambols play’d. 


High o’er his head the willow flung 

Its gold stems to the air, 
- While many a cheerful warbler sung 

His jocund matin there; 

He laugh’d to list the bee’s soft hum, 
Far hen the haunts of men, 

And the wild partridge’s distant drum 
Swell echoing through the glen. 


And oft his airy form he threw 
Sheer in the dancing tide, 

To pluck wild water-flowers that grew 
Among the streamlet’s side; 

Soon on his fair unclouded brow 
A lovely wreath appears, 

Pure as the pearls of winter's snow, 
And wet with night’s own tears. 


Thu: play’d he many a jocund hour, 
it, bosom glad and free, 
Till tire’ he sought a neighb’ring bower, 
And slunber’d peacefully; 
Deep from4er cypress circled cell, 
Grief spiel the form of Joy, 
And — steling down the dell, 
Knelt by thesleeping boy. 


Aside she flung bs locks of gold, 
And gazed with eep’ning sigh, 

Till from her cheek tear-drop roll’d, 
And dew’d his halt-Josed eye; 

He woke and sought %h ready hand, 
To wipe the tear awa, 


But ab! no pow’r at bis command, 
Could dry that cank’ring spray. 


Pensive he left the sweet recess, 
And his bright home regain’d 
Where still ’mid all his gladsomeness, 
That hapless guest remain’d:-— 
And thus whene’er his form we seek, 
In scenes beneath the sky, 
We find a smile upon his cheek, 
A tear-drop in his eye. 





WOMAN'S ELOQUENCE. 


Woman cannot plead at the bar, or preach in the 
pulpit, or thunder in the senate house. Yet her’s is 
no trifling eloquence. Its power, though unosten- 
tatious in display, is mighty in result. In the re- 
tirement of her own family, in the circle of her 
friends and acquaintances, in the various inter- 
course of society what a charm can woman spread 
around her, what a zest toevery other enjoyment 
can she impart—what encouragement can she give 
to virtue, and what reproofs to vice; what aid can 
she afford to the cause of religion; in short, what an 
amount of good can she accomplish, and what an 
immense influence exert, by her mere conversation. 
Is it not, then, of vast importance that her powers 
of conversation should be cultivated as a part of the 
course of her education, and not left, as they too 
often are, to take their whole character from the ad- 
ventitious circumstances of life in which she may be 
placed? But you will inquire how is this to be 
made matter of instruction; must it not be the result, 
and the result only, of a young lady’s intercourse 
with polished and intelligent society? I think not. 
I would allow to such intercourse all the efficacy 
which it deserves, and doubtless this efficacy is 

reat. But I would go deeper than this; I would go 
arther back, even to that period of life, when fe. 
males are not yet considered old enough to mingle 
in promiscuous society, and especially to bear their 
part in the conversation of others much their supe- 
riors in age and intelligence. I would have the 
mother, to all the extent of her power, and the in- 
structress, as 9 part of her course of instruction, 
devote themselves to this great object. This is the 
very way too, in which all the knowledge that a 
young lady is acquiring at school may be made of 
practical use; for it may all be introduced’ into con- 
versation, either for the entertainment or instruc- 
tion of others. 





COURTSHIP. 


A gentleman feeling a strong partiality for a 
young lady whose name was JVoyes, was yall 
without the ceremony of a formal courfship, to as- 
certain her sentiments. For this purpose, he said 
to her cne day—with that kind of air and manner 
which means either jest or earnest, as you choose to 
take it. “If 1 were to ask you whether you are un- 
der matrimonial engagements to any one, which 
part of your name [No-yes] might I take for an an- 
swer?” 

“The first;” said she in the same tone. 

“And were I to ask you if you were inclined to 
form such an engagement, should a person offer who 
loved you and was not indifferent to yourself; what 
part of your name might I then take as an answer?” 

“The last.” 

‘*And if I tell youthat I love you, and ask you to 
form such an engagement with me; then what part 
of your name may [ take?” 

“Oh then,” replied the blushing girl, “take the 
whole name: aS in such a case { would cheerfully re- 
sign it for yours. 





When we are young, we enjoy the pleasures of 





sesh and never think that those pleasures may 
ing on the mortifications of age. — 








SEA-SHORE SPORT IN NEW JERSEY. 


[The following unvarnished account of sporting 
on the sea coast of New Jersey, will give the city 
and sunshine sportsman some idea of the zeal of 
men of ‘‘muscle,” and of the astonishing fatigue 
and exposure under which it sustains them, with 
benefit to their health.] 

Mr. Skinner: Salem, N° J., Jan. $0, 1829. 
Sir,—It may not be uninteresting to you to hear 
what we are about in the way of rural sports. As 
to foxes, we have caught but few. About ten days 
past we put up a red in the big meadows below 
this; he made but one short double, then ran to the 
Delaware, which having ice aground and thrown 
up in large masses for one-fourth of a mile out, 
making a good cover, ran that three miles to a farm 
house, standing on the beach at high-water mark; 
ran into the kitchen unobserved by the women and 
children. ‘The dogs ran in, seized the fox, which 
alarmed the family; they ran out, and called “Fa- 
ther!” saying that the hounds were killing one ano- 
ther—and, to his and their astonishment, reynard 
was suspended by one dozen mouths, pulling in 
every direction. On examination, he had twenty 
inches of chain, much worn at the end by dragging 
the ground; and the fox was no doubt a pet one, 
got away from this house five years ago; his teeth 
having the ends considerably worn, indicating him 
to be about six years old. 

As I am good for nothing but hunting, and hardly 
that, being worse than half a hundred years old,and | 
rode more miles on the chase than any other man 
in New Jersey, I will trouble you to read more of 
my exercises, all for health, as my father died with 
the gout before he was of my age. 1 don't know 
that I have had half a dozen colds, or a single ache 
or pain in my life. The last time I was at the sea 
shore, deer-hunting, we got but one. Accident, or 
something else, turned every one we got on foot, 
and bad shooting, together, was the cause of our 
bad luck. So we determined to change the game, 
having a wry | invitation from Mr. Humphrey 
Hewitt, one of the most hospitable gentlemen in 
the world, (most of Cape May excepted.) living 17 
miles down shore, at Hereford Inlet, and 13 from 
Cape Island, to visit him.the next day, and try the 
geese. Accordingly, six of us arrived at his house 
in the evening, where he had a good supper and 
several of his neighbours ready to entertain us for 
the evening, which lasted until half past eleven, 
when we went to bed; and at two he routed us, 
when breakfast was on the table; and by half past 
two we had six decoy geese bagged, shovels, guns, 
liquor, &c., and took up the line of march near two 
miles across the fields and salt marshes to the boats; 
then rowed down the sound, which was two miles 
wide and three long, to the inlet; where we put 
out two men, one shovel, and three of the 
the geese to be staked near the water's edge, the 
men to dig a hole in the sand within fifteen paces, 
one foot deep, and raising a bank one foot above 





the surface; this is a fat sand, one half mile by one 
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mile, and overflowed at high water. Then one 
other and myself rowed two miles down the inlet, 
until we got to the breakers; and here is a heavier 
surf than I have ever seen at either Cape Island or 
at Long Branch. ‘Chen we went out into the At- 
lantic ocean, one and a half mile, to a sand bar, 
which is overflowed at common tides, dug a hole, 
and buried our skiff at one point of the bar, and 
staked the three geese on the outer point, and made 
a blindas above. The sand being wet, pulled 
off our great coats and laid them in the bottom, 
but the water soon came through. Then we were 
ready for action; when, lo and behold, we had 
neglected to bring out of one of the driver’s boats 
victuals, or brandy, and you will necessarily con- 
clude that it was time for a morning dram, as the 
day had began to break, and we having worked hard, 
and none (oo warm take my word for it, the night be- 
ing damp, and on the 29th of December. ‘T'wo others 
went along the high sand hills or beach, as it is cal- 
led, about one mile toa slash or fresh water pond oc- 
casioned by the rains filtering through the sands, 
which are perhaps one hundred feet in height, there 
to wait the arrival of ducks, and had they have had 
more ammunition would have done well owing to 
both sounds being well drove; as it was, I thought 
it very good, they having piled up ninety-six black 
ducks, had no dog and the fowl constantly circling 
to light, they only picked up the dead, suffering the 
crippled to,get into the sedge and much other cov- 
er around the slash, and quitting at 11 o’clock wet, 
tired, hungry, and worse than all no liquor, like my- 
self and partner had forgotten the real life and spirit 
of the cause. Now to the drivers, although a deer 
hunter’s phrase, it is nevertheless a goose and duck 
hunter’s, our Cape May friends foregoing all plea- 
sure to gratify their friends from a distance, divided 
in two boats, two to a boat and each boat driving its 
sound and thoroughfares all the ebb tide, until they 
drove every goose and duck out to sea to come in 
on the flood in small flocks, a part of old and their 
young. The sounds are one or two miles apart con- 
nected by thoroughfares, and from two to three 
miles in length and breadth, this was constant row- 
ing and shooting to scare until 12 o’clock, and now 
I will invite you out into the ocean towards high- 
water, when our terra firma show but two little 
ridges of sand of twenty feet wide and one hun- 
dred long, and that to be covered in one hour, and 
our skiff on the inner one, and the water three feet 
deep between us, and a ship could sail around us; at 
this time there came up a blow from the south east 
with some snow, and a thick fog obscuring the land, 
the sea breaking across the inlet and within fifteen 
feet of our blinds, at this time nothing to be seen but 
breakers, and it being doubtful whether or not our 
skiff would live through them; this storm spoiled the 
principal part of our sport, causing the heavy surf 
and the strong flood tide sweeping in, prevented 
scores of flocks which lit in the water, from landing. 
‘The decoys were very coaxing, both in calling and 


motions, but the surf and strong tide swept the most | 


of them up the inlet, but few came on shore, we kii- 
led that we got five and three ducks, and ought to 
have killed from ten to twenty, each blind having 
such good drivers and plenty of fowl; our two first 
landed got but one flock to come ashore, they let go 
two barrels each at eight geese thirty five paces and 
only crippled two which fell out in the bay and lost. 

Then we came away, it being two o’clock, arrived 
at our friend’s house by dark, eat a good supper and 
had many neighbours to spend the evening which 
lasted until 12 o’clock, the next day friends came 
fifteen miles on the road to escort us and take 
another drink which wasted all the day, and left us 
fifty miles to travel-at night, and a much colder one 
has not been this winter, a hard north wester being 
dead ahead; without sleeping we got home as the 
sun was rising in fine spirits and doubtless five years 
added unto our lives. 1 bave always thought it good 





to harden myself whilst young and tender, that in 
case I should live to be old then I should..be tough. 
With much respect your friend, TT. R. 





Granp SHootine Matcn at Game, ror One 
Tuousanp GuINEAs. 


This interesting and novel match for 1000 Guin- 
eas, between the Hon. G. Anson and Mr. Ross, 
which of them killed the most partridges between 
sun rise and sun set, and which perhaps excited 
more interest in the sporting world than any thing 
of the kind on any former occasion, took place at 
Milden Hall, Suffolk, on thamanor belonging to the 
Honourable Henry De Roos, on Monday last. It 
was originally fixed for the previous Saturday; but 
one of the parties not knowing whether it was to 
be shot with ordinary shot or with Eley’s patent 
cartridges (no previous arrangement having been 
made,) was not provided with the latter; and 
as the birds were very wild, and it was determined 
to shoot with them, a messenger was dispatched to 
London for a supply; he returned on Sunday night, 
and it was then agreed to commence shooting at a 
quarter past 7 o’clock on Monday morning, and to 
leave off at a quarter past four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Many gentlemen, friends of Mr. Roos, came 
to witness his performance, some from Scotland; and 
a number of gentlemen, friends of the Hon. G. An- 
son, were assembled at the Hon. H. De Roos, Mil- 
den Hall, for the same purpose. The Hon. H. De 
Roos, the Hon, C. Greville, the Hon. Col. Russell, 
Sir John Shelley, Mr. H. Baring, and many other 
gentlemen and amateurs of the sport were present 
Many horses were ready to assist the various per- 
sons in attendance on the match; each party was al- 
lowed three guns, three loaders, &c. that no delay 
might take place; large sums of money were betted, 
and both parties came to the post in excellent con- 
dition, spirits, and confidence. The morning, at 
break of day, was unfavourahle, it being very fog- 
gy, and indeed continuing so the whole of the day. 
In the first hour, the birds being excessively wild, 
only four were shot; and those getting up most fa. 
vourably for Col. Anson, he shot three out of the 
four. Both parties possessing great pedestrian pow- 
ers, and thinking to outwalk each other, commenc- 
ed walking at five miles an hour, and continued that 
pace for the first two hours, and the remainder of 
the day at four and a half miles an hour, without 
halting for five minutes, and the whole of the day 
bare-headed. ‘The pace kept those who accompa- 
nied, them in a trot, as long as they could last, which 
but few, if any, did to the end of the day, without 
the assistance of a horse, At three o’clock the 
match was even, both having killed ten brace of 
birds, and it was even again at four o’clock, 

Nothing could now exceed the interest felt by all 
parties, a quarter of an hour only being all the re- 
maining time for deciding the contest. It was ob- 
served about this time that Col. Anson was grow- 
ing weak,.the parties having walked about thirty- 
five miles, and a great part of the distance through 
heavy, wet turnips; but Mr. Ross went on with a 
gallant stride, to the admiration of all, beating 
keepers and every other person present. At this 
juncture Colonel Anson killed another bird, which 
made him ene ahead; but he became so weak that 
he could no longer follow Mr. Ross, who kept as 
fresh as ever; and although only ten minutes re- 
mained, Col. Anson’s friends advised him to pro- 
pose a draw match, as Mr. Ross would, in all pro- 
bability, either tie or beat him; which he did, and 
Mr. Ross very liandsomely accepted the proposal. 
Thus concluded a match with which every lover of 
the trigger present was highly delighted. The num- 
ber‘of birds actually scored was 234 brace; many 
others were killed, but it could not be decided by the 
umpires (Mr. Osbaldeston and others,) to which 
party they belonged, If the match had-taken place 


in September, it was,supposed they would have ki Ri 


ed a hundred brace each. The superiorityof the pa. 
dh iran ee i: 


tent cartridge over shot, at long distan 


apparent—most of the birds being killed bet “a 


fifty and seventy yards. The parties, it is believeg: 


will renew the match for some earlier period jg 
next season, but it is much doubted whether Col, 
Anson will make it again for the whole day. Mr, > 


Ross offered, at the conclusion of the match, to 
start immediately, and walk any person present to ” 
London, being 70 miles, for 500 guineas. 

We ought to state, that according to the termg | 
of the match, Colonel Anson and Mr. Ross werg 
to shoot side by side, so that if the Colonel did not 
keep pace with Mr. Ross, he must have lost: thas 
the match assumed the double character of a pe. 
destrian and a shooting match. [London paper. 





SHOOTING SWANS. 


Extract from “A Journey up the Mississippi, by J, 
J. Audubon, author of the Birds of America,” 
On the second morning after our arrival, I heard 

a movement in the Indian camp, and having hastily 

risen and dressed myself, I discovered that a canoe 

containing half a dozen squaws and as many hun- 
ters, was about to leave the Illinois, for the Ten- 
nessee side of the river. I learned also that their 
object was to proceed to a large lake opposite, to 
which immense flocks of swans resorted every morn- 
ing.— These flocks are so numerous and strong, that 
it is, however incredible it may at first seem, a well 
known fact, that they keep the lakes which they fre- 
quent free from ice, merely by swimming upon them 


night and day. Having obtained permission to ' * 


join the party, I seated myself in the canoe, while 


supplied with ammunition and a bottle of whiskey: 5 


ina few mom@nts the paddles were at work, 


we swiftly crossed to the opposite shcre. I wasnot — 
much astonished, during our passage, to see all the — 


labor of paddling performed by the squaws; for this 
feature of Indian manners was not new to me; bi 
I was surprised to see that upon entering the canoe, 
the hunters laid down, and positively sleep during | 
the whole passage. On landing, the squaws, after 
securing the boat, proceeded to search for nuts, 
whilst the gentlemen hunters made the best of their 
way through the “thick and thin,” to the lake. 


call ‘thick and thin,” may perhaps think I allude to 
something like the furze which cover some of the 
moors of Scotland—but they must imagine the 
shores of the Ohio, at its junction with the great 
muddy river called the Mississippi, to be fairly over-; 


grown with a kind of thick-set cotton-trees, that’ 


rise as closely from the muddy soil of the bank af” 
can well be conceived--they are not to be beaten 
down; you must slide yourself between them—and 
in summer, you have a pretty task to keep off the 
musquitoes that abound amongst them. After 
these thickets there are small hasty lagoons; which 


you must either swim across, jump over, or leap © 


into and be drowned, according to your taste or 
capability; but when the task of reaching che lake? 
is accomplished—what a feast for a sportsmafil, 
There they lie, by hundreds, of a whte or rich® 
cream colour—either dipping their blar« bills in the 
water, or leaning backwards, and genty resting with 
one leg expanded, floating along an! basking in the 
sunshine. The moment that thes beautiful birds 
saw our videttes, they started up!0 immediate ap- 
prehension; but the plan of thr Indians drove the 
poor swans the nearer to theiyfate, the farther they _ 
retreated from either shore. Men were placed be- | 
hind the trees who knew /W to take a dead aim, 
and every shot told. Bets divided, three on one 
side, and four on the ott, the former hid them- 
selves, and when the b’ds flew from the fire of the 


latter, they alighted whin good distance of those — 


who had first alarmet them. 
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What would those English sportsmen—who, af- 
ter walking a whole day, and exploding a pound of 

der, march home in great glee, holding a part- 
ridge by the legs, with a smile on their lips and a 


' yery empty stomach—say to this day’s devastation 


ng the swans! I saw those beautiful birds float- 
ees the water, their backs downwards, their 
heads under the surface, and their legs in the air, 
struggling in the last agonies of life, to the number 
of 50—their beautiful skins all intended for the la- 
dies of Europe. 

The sport was now over—-the sun was nearly 
even with the tops of the trees: a conch was sound- 
ed, and after a while the squaws appeared, drag- 

ing the canoe, and moving about in quest of the 
dead game--It was at last all transported to the ri- 
ver’s edge, and we were landed on the Illinois bank 
again before dark. The fires were lighted---each 
man eat his mess of pecan nuts and bear’s fat, and 
then stretched himself out, with his feet close to the 
small heap of coal intended for the night. The fe- 
males then began their work; it was their duty to 
skin the birds. I observed them for some time, and 
then retired to rest very well satisfied with the sports 
of this day—the 25th of December. 


—<—<_—«K«K—____—X—X—_—!_!_""2 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





COMMERCIAL. 


Flour.—The Editors of the New York Journal of 
Commerce have been favoured by a commercial 
friend, with a table of the prices of Flour in the 
Philadelphia market for the period of forty-four 
years, which, says the Journal, will be a curiosity, 
as well as a useful document to every dealer in the 

_— subjoin the averace for each year:— 


1786 . . $717 





; we « & Sie 
1786 . . . . . 5 661808 . 5 69 
1787  ..- - - & 25/1809 - .6 91 
1788 . .. . . 4 81/1810 . ae 
Se tn so «° oO SONS . . . 9 95 
GR, cuss otee: « BS OGRE... .. - 9 83 
Ss ets « = «ae Geeeee. .8 92 
Os. + os « SOI 2 1. |, 8 60 
Reena» » ooh BOOB 9. 2. os OT 
eecs. + « « « 6 OGN8IG . ‘7 ee 
Tee ww » -10 C6 x - 11 69 
230§....- «2: .82 501818... . 9 96 
ieee a se s)6 OB ONIBIO Ci + Pi 
freee |. « =» « 6 O0NGNO .... - 472 
1799 - © « ce 9 66/1821 Oe ae ta 4 78 
1800... a.) ars 
1801. - 10 40/1823 6 82 
BR o<sc +. o «ens . 5 62 
Me le tt SE ow i ce ss OM 
1804 - 8 22/1896 . . 4 65 
1808 ..... + »§ 70\1897 gia * 5 23 
1806 » ol 7 $0)1898 .., - 5 60 


Aggegate average of 44 years, $7 42. 


The Grcumstances which have produced the 
principal tyctuations, are given as follows, by the 
gentleman Wo has carefully preserved the record. 
~ “From 1794 ‘9 96, scarcity in France and Eng- 


‘ land;—from "9 to 1800, export to England;—1800 


to 1801, scarcity'n England; 1804 and °5 scarcity 
in Spain; 1808 ant9, Jong embargo; 1809, to °10 
and ’11, Peninsula war; 1812, °13 and °14, was 
with England; 1816 &q 47, scarcity in England.” 
To this we may add th, cause of advance during 
the latter part of 1828, v,, scarcity in Europe, par- 
ticularly in England. Thstate of the currency in 
1814 and °15 of course had & effect on the price of 
those years. 

{t deserves to be consideredalso, that the quan- 
lity of circulating medium and %¢ value of all sorts 
of merchandize have fluctuated- ‘The highest year- 
ly average was that of 1796, viz. \12 50; the low- 





est that of 1826, viz) $4 65. The lowest price in 
March 1821, viz. $3 75, and the highest price in 
March 1796, viz. $15. In one instance the price 
remained without any change for eleven months, 
but in very many others it has fluctuated two dol- 
lars or two dollars and-fifty cents within a few days. 





' METEOROLOGICAL. 


Mr. SKINNER, 


The following table shows the quantity of Rain 
fallen for the last three years. Perhaps you may 
think it worth preserving. 


$4 Mives West or BALTIMORE. 




















1826. 1827, 1828, 

Inch. 100ths. Inch. soothe. Inch, 100ths, 
January, 1 25 2 80 26 
February, 2 30 6 00 4 20. 
March, 275 2 18 $ 90 
April, 2 48 8 30 6 65 
May, 1 10 4 15 4 65 
June, 8 87 4 80 5 60 
July, 2 65 4 90 5 10 
August, 2 45 4 80 2 00 
September, 6 70 60 5 00 
October, 3$ 80 4 95 1 45 
November, 2 90 2 85 . 7 90 
December, 1 10 4 00 0 95 

$8 35 45 $3 55 00 
MECHANISM. 


Hf any thing is capable of persuading man that he 
is of a superior order of being to that of the animals 
which surround him, it is above all the beauty of his 
inventions, and the inexhaustible resources, which 
he finds in his industry. He is born weak and ab- 
solutely naked. His weakness renders him ever 
active and industrious. Upon a contemplation of 
bis own poverty, he calls into activity all his senses. 

e applies force to force, opposition to resistance, 
velocity to weight, and weight to velocity. By the 
assistance of mechanics, this little being, five or 
six feet in height, with two arms, can expedite as 
much work, as a giant whom we might imagine as 
having a thousand; and not only this, but he can 
render inanimate bodies, “as it were, alive”—giv- 
ing mere machines, the very form and motion, and 
even speech of living men; as witness the wonder- 
ful automaton “speaking figures” and “‘slack rope 
dancers.” ‘Take mechanics from man, and you re- 
duce him to a barren thought. Mechanics have 
done what is most beautiful and magnificent on 
earth. 

{If, in other words he had been born with hoofs in- 
stead of flexible thumb and fingers with which all 
implements are made, how different would have 
been his destiny and condition-} 





Tue Heaventy Boonies. 


~ The size, and motions, and distances of the heav- 
enly bodies are such as to exceed the power of ordi- 
nary imagination, from any comparison with the 
smaller things we see around us- ‘The earth’s dia- 
meter is nearly 8000 miles in length; but the sun’s is 
above 880,000 miles, and the bulk of the sun is 
above 1,300,000 times greater than that of the 
earth. The planet Jupiter, which looks like a mere 
speck, from his vast distance, is nearly 1300 times 
larger than the earth. Our distance from the sun is 
above 95 millions of miles; but Jupiter is 490 mil- 
lions, and Saturn 900 millions of miles distant from 
the sun, 
the sun is 68,000 miles an hour, or 140 times swift- 
er than the motion of a cannon-ball; and the planet 
Mercury, the nearest to the sun, moves still quick- 
er, nearly 110,000 miles an hour, We, upon the 


The rate at which the earth moves round | 


earth’s surface, beside being carried round the sun, 
move round the earth’s axis by the rotatory or spin- 
ning motion which it has; ao that every 24 hours we 
move in this manner near 14,000 miles, besides mo- 
ving round the sun above 1,600,000 miles. These 
motions and distances, however, prodigious as they 
are, seem as nothing compared to those of the com- 
ets, one of which, when farthest from the sun, is- 
11,200 millions of miles from him; and, when near- 
est the sun, flies at the amazing rate of 880,000 
miles an hour. Sir Isaac Newton calculated its heat 
at 2000 times that of red-hot iron; and that it would 
take thousands of years to cool. But the distance 
of the fixed stars is yet more vast: a have been 
supposed to be 400,000 times farther from us than 
we are from thesun, that is 38 millions of millions 
of miles, so that a cannon-ball would take near nine 
millions of years to reach one of them, supposing 
there was nothing to hinder it from pursuing its 
course thither. As light takes about eight minutes 
and a quarter to reach us from the sun, it would be 
above six years in coming from one of those stars; 
but the calculations of later astronomers prove some 
stars to be so far distant, that their light must take 
centuries before it can reach us; so that every par- 
ticle of light which enters our eyes left the star it 
comes from three or four hundred years ago:— 
[From a clever little work, entitled Objects, Advan- 
tages, and Pleasures of Science, publisheg by the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Knowledge.] 





(Items from English papers.) 


The price of a good mule in Spain is 10 to 15 oz. 
of gold, 30 to 45 guineas; and an ass, of the large 
breed, is worth from 7 to 12 oz. A fine Andalusian 


ial may, however, be purchased for 8 0z., or 


_ In some parts of Britanny the expense of living 
is so moderate, that a person may board and lodge 
in a respectable family, by whom he will be intro- 
duced to the best society, for 800 francs per an- 
num. 


_ Twenty-four pairs of hard polished scissors weigh- 
ing altogether only one — have just been manu- 
factured by Mr. Peter Hatherton, of Spring-street, 
Sheffield. Who would believe, unless they saw 
them, that eleven thousand five hundred and 

pairs of hard polished scissors could be manufae- 
tured completely perfect, the weight of which would 
only be one ounce? 


There is now growing in Gresford church-yard, 
yew-tree, which is supposed to be one of the largest 
in the kingdom. Its circumference, at six inches 


from the ground, measures 35 feet; and the diame- 
trical shade of its branches is 74 feet. 


—o—— 
RECIPES. 





To maxe Caxe. 

Composition Cake——One pound of flour, one of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, seven eggs, half a 
pint of cream, and a gill of brandy. 

Tea Cake.—Three cups of sugar, three eggs, 
one cup of butter, one cup of milk, two cups of 
flour, a small lump of pearl ash, and make it not 
quite as stiff as pound cake. 

Clove Cake.—Three pounds of flour, one of but- 
ter, one of sugar, three eggs, two spoonfuls of 
cloves—mix it with molasses. 


Sympatuetic nx. 


The following applications of a modern chemical 
discovery affords a sympathetic ink very far supe- 
rior to any as yet in use. Dissolve a small quantity 
of starch in a saucer, with soft water, no trace of 





the writing will appear upon the paper, aad the let- 
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ters can be developed only by a weak solution of iodine 
in alcohol, when they will appear of a deep purple co- 
lor, which will not be effaced until after a long expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. So permanent are the. traces 
left by the starch, that they cannot (when dry) be ef- 
faced by Indian rubber; and in one case a letter 
which had been carried in the pocket for a fortnight, 
had the secret character displayed at once by being 
very slightly moistened with the above mentioned 
preparation. 


To Gitp Manuscript Wairtinea. 


- Dissolve a littke gum ammoniac in a small quan- 
tity of water, in which a little gum arabic and the 
juice of garlic have been previously dissolved. 

rite with this liquid instead of ink, or form char- 
acters with it by means of a camel’s hair pencil. Let 
the characters dry, then breathe upon them, and 
apply leaves of gold to them as for any other kind 
of gilding. The superfluous gold may be removed 
by a brush, the writing will then appear covered 
with gold, and may be burnished. 
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&> Since Bur last number, there has been no in- 
telligence fi abroad, and nothing materially in- 
teresting to our agricultural friends, as such, has 
transpired ‘‘at home.” The markets in all the At- 
lantic ports are at this season extremely dull, and 
no fixed prices for staple articles can be quoted. In 
our last we noted the favourable change of weather, 
which indicated the breaking up of winter. ‘This 
weather has continued to the present time, and the 
snow and frost have almost disappeared—a few 
more days of such weather will “open the ports,” 
and then business will resume its wonted activi‘y 
and spirit; and then we shall be able to give our ag- 
ricultural friends more certain intelligence, and, we 
hope, better prices. 

As to the Baltimore flour and grain market, 
as hinted above, nothing definite can be said.—The 
farmers and millers refuse to sell at what they can 
get, and holders of store flour are equally firm; 
neither of them, however, appear to have any es- 
tablished asking price. We heard of offers having 
been made on Nonny me of $7.75 for shipment to 
England, which were declined. The opening of the 
spring business, and another arrival from England, 
it is thought, will dissipate all this uncertainty, and 
lead to the establishment of rates on which more 
dependence may be placed. 


$#Gareat Increase or Porvutation,—In the 48th 
number of the Farmer, we incidentally remarked, 
that Troy, N. Y. contained about 8000 inhabitants. 
We were then not aware that a census had been 
recently taken, by which it appears, that the popu- 
lation of that young and flourishing city amounts 
to 10,840! In 1825 it was 7,879—increase, in little 
more than three years, 2961, Troy is situated on 
the east bank of the North River, 6 miles above 
Albany, at the head of sloop navigation. The 
great Erie and Champlain canals communicate 
with Troy by a side cut, and have rendered it a place 
of extensive business. 





Prices Current in Boston, Feb. 27. 

Apples, best, bbl. §.3.00 a 3.75. Beans, white, bushel 
.$0'a 1.12. Beef, mess, bbl. 10.00 a 10.50; cargo No. 1, 
.8.50 29.00; No. 2, 7.50a 7.75. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, lb. .14a@.16. Cheese, new milk, .7 a .9; skim- 
med milk, 2.a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 9.00 a 
9.12; Genésee, 9.000 9.25; Rye, best, —. Grain, Corn, 
bush. .63 a 65; Rye, .15 a .80; Barley .70; Oats .30a 


-38. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. .9. Pork, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 16.50; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.25; Cargo, No. 1, 
13.00 a 13.25. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bush. 2.00 a 2.50; 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4 00; Rye Grass 
4.00; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 4.00; Red Top 1.00; Lu- 
cerne, Ib. .50; White Honeysuckle Clover, .50; Red do. 
Northern, .8 a .10; French Sugar Beet 1.50; Mangel 
Wurzel 1.50. Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .35 a 
.42; do. do. unwashed, .22 a .26; do. three-fourths wash- 
ed, .30 4.35, do. half and quarter washed, .28 a .33; Na- 
tive, washed .25 a .28; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, .37a 
-41; do. do. 2d sort, .25 a .30; do. do. spinning, Ist sort. 
30a .33. 


Prices Current in New York, Feb. 28. 


Bees-wax, yellow .23a.24. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a.12; Upland .84 a .10; Alabama .94 a 103. Cotton 
Bagging, Hemp .20 a .21; Flax .15a.18. Flax, Ameri- 
can .64a.8. Flaxseed, rough, tierce $11.00; clean 12.00. 
Flour, N. York, 8.00 a 8.124; Canal 8.25-a 8.374; Balti- 
more wharf, 8.00; Howard street 8.25; Richmond city 
mills 8.00; country 7.874; Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg 7.75 a 7.874; Petersburg 7.75 a 7.874. Rye Flour 
3-874 a 4.00; Indian Meal, bbl. 2.88 a 3.00; hhd. 15.00, 
Grain, Wheat, North River ; Virginia 1.69 a 1.70; 
North Carolina 1.70; Rye .70 a.72; Corn, Northern .54 
a .56; Southern .44; Barley .50; Oats .32 a .38; Peas, 
white dry 7 bush. 4.00; Beans, 7 bush. 8.00 a 9.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.00 a 9.50; prime 7.00 a 7.50; cargo 
5.50 a a 6.00; Butter, N. Y. 124 a 16; shipping .8 a .12; 
Lard .6 a .64; Pork, mess 12.50; prime 9.75 a 10.00; 
cargo 8.50 a 8.75; Hams, Virginia .9 a .10; Northern .$ 
a.9. Rice .34.a.33; Whiskey, rye .244 a .25; Cider 
Brandy .30 a .33. Tobacco, Virginia .34 a .64; Ken- 
tucky .34 a .64; Ohio .5 a .124; Wool, Merino, American 
fleece .32 a .38; Pulled, Ist qual. .32 a .35; 2d qual. .25 
a .27; 3d qual. .20 a .23; Lambs, Ist qual. .40 a .42. 


Prices Current in Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 


Bees-wazx, yellow .23a.24; Beans, bushel $1.25 a 1.50; 
Beef, mess 10 a 11, prime 9a 9.50, cargo 7; Bulter, No 
1, .8.a .9, No. 2, .5 a .6; Cotton, New Orleans .11 
a .13, Upland .9 a .11, Tennessee .9 a .11, Alabama .9 a 
11; Feathers, Southern .33 a .34, Western .31 a .33; 
Flax, .8 a .84; Flour, superfine 8, fine 7.50, Rye 4, Corn 
meal, hhds. 14, bls. 2.75; Flaxseed, cask 11.25, bushel) 
1.50; Grain, Wheat 1.50a 1.60, Rye .60 a .70, Corn l. c. 
white .45 a .47, I. c. yellow .46 a .49, u. c. sound .52 a 
.54, Oats .25 a .33, Barley, Pa. .45 a .50 Eastern .55; 
black eyed Peas .40 a .50; Hams, Jersey .9 a .11, 
Virginia .10 a .12, Western ——; Hemp, Kentucky —; 
Lard, .7 a .84; Oil, linseed .88; Pork, mess 13 a 13.50, 
prime 12, cargo 10.25 a 10.50; Rice, 3.50 a 3.75; To- 
bacco, Kentucky 3 a 64, Virginia 34 a 54; Wool, common 
washed lb. .28 a .30, half blood .30.a .33, three quarters 
blood .33 a .35, full blood .36 a .40, unwashed, general- 
ly 10 cents less, according to quality. 





THE IMPORTED HORSE VALENTINE 


Is a beautiful bay colour, with black legs, mane and 
tail, is full sixteen hands one inch high, of the best 
blood in England; will stand the ensuing season at the 
stable of Mr. Thomas Hemsly, Queen Ann’s County, 
E. S. Maryland, and at Easton, week about—Terms the 
same as last season. 

February 26, 1829. 


THE CELEBRATED HORSE JOHN RICH- 
ARDS. 


BELA BADGER. 





Will stand at my stable near Bristol, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, at twenty dollars the season, and twenty- 
five dojlars to insure the mare to be with foal. The 
money for the season to be paid at the time of service. 
The insurance money to be paid when it is ascertained 
the mare is with foal. BELA BADGER. 

Bristol, February 26, 1829. 





RYE GRASS SEED, 


For sale, at two and a half dollars per bushel, by 
WILLIAM CHILD, 
No. 88, South street, Bowley’s Wharf. 
For the good qualities of this grass and other particu- 
lars, refer tothe American Farmer, Vol. 6, page 396, 
March 4th, 1825. 





March 6, 1829, 


ALMANAC, 





1829. 
MARCH. 


Sun. 


Length 
Rises. Sets. 


of days. 





M. 
17 
16 
15 
13 
12 
11 
6 9 


Moon—First Quarter, 12th, 4 h. 42 m. Mg. 
a 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Willson 
& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents. 

Tosacco.--Maryland, ground leaf, $5.00 a 10.00. 
seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 a 6.50—fine 
red, 6.00 a4 8.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 5.00 ¢ 
8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—fine yellow, 10.00 a 20.00 
—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, common 3.50 
a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. 

Fiovur—best white wheat family, $9.00—superfing 
Howard street, (sales,) 7.75; city mills, 7.50 @ 7.75; 
Susquehanna none—Corn Meat, bb]. 2.75—Gram, best 
red wheat, 1.60 a4 1.70—best white wheat, 1.80.4 1.90— 
ordinary to good, 1.50 a 1.70--Corn, old, per bush. 
-48—new corn, do. .46 a .48—Rve, per bush, .50a.55— | 
Oars, .26 a .28—Beans, 1.00 a 1.25—Peas, .55a .60— 

LOVER SEED, 4.25 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.504 i1.75—OrcH- 
arp Grass 2.25@ 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerne $7} 
a .50 lb.—Baruey, .55 a 60—FLaxsEED, 1.00—Cor-. 7 
TON, Virg. .84 a4 .10—Lou. .11 a.12—Alabama, .10¢.N" 
Mississippi .11 a .13—North Carolina,.10 a .11—Geor- 
gia, .9 a.12—Wuiskey, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. .25 @ 
254—WooL, common, unwashed, Jb. .15 a teh 


Hs M. 
5 43 
44 
45 
47 
48 
49 
51 


H. 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
Il 


M. 
26 
28 
30 
34 
36 
38 
42 


Saturday,....... 7 
Sunday... 8 
Monday,........ 9 
Tuesday, ...... 10 
Wednesday,.. 11 
Thursday,..... 12 
Friday, ......... 13 




















ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter,. 
.30—full do. .30a@.50, accord’g to qual.— Hemp, 
ton, $225 a 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140—water~ () 
rotted, 1704 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
5.75; do. trimmed, 6.50—North Carolina, No. 1, 6.28% 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1, bbl. 2.874; No. 2;2.62—Mac-/_ 
kerel, No. 1, 6.00; No. 2, 5.25; No. 3, 4.25—Bacon, 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 a .103; old,11; do. E. 
Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4.504 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr tc 
3.624 a 4.25—ground, 1.25 bbl.; grass fed prime Beef, 
3.50 a 5.00. ' : 
Marketine—Apples, pr. bush. 2.50; Pheasants, pair, 4 
15; Squabs, 183; Rabbits, .124; Turkies, each, 1.1245. 
Geese, .75; Butter, lb. .25 a 374; Eggs, .25; Potatoes, 
Irish, bush. .50; Chickens, dozen, 3.75 a 4.00; Ducks, 
doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, Ib. .8 a .10; Veal, 
.8; Mutton, .6 a .7; Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed, .75 4 
.874; Sausages, Ib. .8; Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bush. }* 
1,00; Turnips, bush. .25; Partridges,.6} each; Canvass ~ 
back Ducks, pair, .75, Terrapins, 4.00 4 4.50 per doz 
Pork, 5.50 a 6.00 cwt.; prime Beef, on hoof 5.50 a 6.00° 


* 
aa 
aq 
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~ (from the New York Evening City Gazette.) 
ON THE-CULTIVATION AND IMPORTA- 
| TION OF INDIGO. 
sport of a Special Committee of the American In- 
gp the Cultivation and Importation of In- 
digo. tg 
The Committee appointed to make inquiries on 
ivation and importation of Indigo, respect- 





hat have directed their attention to the 
investigation of *the following points, viz. 

An inquiry into the rise, progress, and decline of 
the cUftivation of the Indigo plant in the United 
Btates. ‘ 

The value of the article to the southern planter, 
with a view to profit, coinpared with cotton. 

The effects of high duties on imported Indigo, 
with reference to the encouragement of ‘t» growth 
in the "United States. 

And a collection of facts on the subject, show- 
ing the importanee of the article to our manufac- 
tures and commerce. 

“Of the Indigofera,” (or Indigo plant,) says an 
English writer, “there are thirty-five species, the 
most remarkable of which is the tinctoria, now a 

ative of the warm parts of Asia, Africa and Ame- 
ricdphut originally of Asia only, whence the Dutch 
alone imported it, till about the commencement 
the 17th century, when their exorbitant extortions 
occasioned its being transplanted to other hot cli- 
mates.” 

The following facts are collected from Pitkin’s 
Statistics. 
igo was one of the principal articles of pro- 





‘and export from South Carolina and Georgia, 
before the planting of cotton in those states be- 
eame an object of so much importance. The cul- 
ture of it was introduced into South Carolina about 


one year. Probably a considerable part of this 
was foreign indigo. 

Since the planting of cotton has become general 
in South Carolina and Georgia, the culture of indi- 
go has been in a great measure neglected. 

From the above statement of the rise and pro- 
gress of the cultivation of indigo in the United 
States, its former importance as a staple of the 
country and an article of export, is fully shown.— 
The culture of the plant has now dwindled into in- 
significance, and it appears probable to your Com- 
mittee, from the best information we can obtain, 
that not over 10,000 Ibs. are now annually raised in 
South Carolina, and a small quantity in other 
Southern states, all of which is of a very inferior 
quality. 

The more advantageous cultivation of cotton as 
an article of profit to the planter, has doubtless 
been the leading cause of the neglect and conse- 
quent declige~of indigo, both in the quality and 
quantity, preduced. It is also well known to the 
southern planters, that the process of preparing the 
indigo for market from the plant, is deleterious to 
the health of the slaves and other persons employ- 
eu. Your Committee, however, learn that the con- 
tinued low price of cotton, and the obvious neces- 
sity of a division of labour in agriculture, have in- 
duced enterprising individuals in the Southern 
states to turn their attention to the subject of a‘re- 
vival of the culture of indigo. And here the in- 
quiry arises, what has been done by our govern- 
ment to encourage the raising of this article in the 
United States, and what is the true national policy 
to be pursued, so as to protect the planter, without 
injury to the manufacturer? 

Your Committee find, that in 1789, a duty was 
imposed on foreign indigo imported, of 18 cents 
per lb., which was raised to 25 cents per Ib. in 1790. 
it was afterwards fixed at 15 cents per lb; and by 
the present tariff the same rate was continued for 
the year 1828, to be raised to 20 cents after June, 
1629—in 1830, to 30 cents—1831, 40 cents—1832, 


the year 1741 or 1742, and that state is indebted p50 cents per lb. It does not appear that these se- 


to « lady for the introduction of this valuable 
plant. An account of the manner of its introduc- 
tion is given by Dr. Ramsay, in his History of 
South Carolina. 

“The second great staple of Carolina,” (says the 
Doctor,) ‘was Indigo. Its original native country 
was Hindostan; but it had been naturalized in the 
West India islands, from which it was introduced 
into Carolina by Miss Eliza Lucas, the mother of 
Major General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 

“Her father, George Lucas, governor of Anti- 
gua, observing her fondness for the vegetable 
world, sent ier, among other tropical seeds, some 
indigo seed as a subject of experiment. 

Alter several discouraging efforts, she at length 
succeeded in the cultivation of the plant. Soon af- 
terwards “‘she married Charles Pinckney, and her 
father made a present of all the indigo on his plan- 
tation, the fruit of her industry, to her husband.— 
The whole was saved for seed. Part was planted 


wseby the proprietor, next year, at Ashapoo, and the 
* ““yemainder given away to his friends for the same 


purpose. They all succeeded. From that time 
the culture of indigo was common, and in a year 
or two it became an article of export.” 

In the year 1748, (21 of George II.) a bounty of 
six pence on the pound on Plantation indigo, when 
it was worth tbree-fourths of the price of the best 
French indigo, was granted by the British parlia- 
ment. This increased its culture in South Caroli- 
na, and in 1754, 216,924 lbs. of indigo were ex- 
ported from that province. From November, 1760, 
to September, 1761, 399,366 Ibs. were exported, 
and.in 1770, 585,672 Ibs. valued at 1. 191,552 ster- 
ling, or about one dollar per pound. In 1794, 
1,553,880 Ibs. were exported from the United 
Slates, being the greatest quantity exported in apy 
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veral changes in our tariff, as to indigo, have pro- 
duced any effect, either on the culture or importa- 
tion. An article of such necessity to our manufac- 
turers must be obtained, at whatever price, and 
from the causes already mentioned, they have for 
years depended on a supply from foreign countries. 
It is evident, therefore, that the principle applica- 
ble to this article, it being indispensable to our ma 
nufacturers, and its production in this country at- 
tended with difficulties of a peculiar nature, differs 
from that we contend for as essential to a due en- 
couragement of manufactures: inasmuch as it has 
been ascertained that the latter can be convenient- 
ly produced in this country, and needs only the pro- 
tection of government to be afforded cheaper than 
the imported rival article. 

Your Committee are of opinion that if it should 
be considered of advantage to the southern planter 
to encourage the extensive cultivation of indigo, it 
can more easily be effected by a bounty from go- 
vernment to the agriculturist, than by raising the 
duty on the imported article, which would operate 
to the injury of the manufacturer. This opinion is 
sustained by the following remarks of Alexander 
Hamilton, in bis report on manufactures, in 1790. 

‘<Bounties are sometimes not only the best, but the 
only proper expedient, for uniting the encourage- 
ment of a new object of agriculture with that ofa new 
object of manufacture. It is the interest of the far- 
mer to have the production of the new material pro- 
moted, by counteracting the interference of the fo- 
reign material of the same kind. It is the interest of 
the manufacturer to have the material abundant or 
cheap. If prior to the domestic production of the 
material, in sufficient quantity to supply the manu- 
facturer on good terms, a duty be laid upon the 





importation of it from abroad, with a view to pro- 





it at home, the interest both of 
ctu d - farmer pes ye oro 
thoying the requisite. supply, or raising 
the price of the article, beyond what can be afford- 
ed to be given for it, by the conductor of an infant 
manufacture, ‘it is abandoned or fails; and there 
being no domestic manufactories to create a de- 
mand for the raw material, which is raised by the 
farmer, it is in vain that the competition of the like 
foreign articles may have peen destroyed. 
“The true way to; conciliate these two interests, 
preicu.m factures of the ma- 













‘terial, the growth af whigh\is desired to be encou- 
raged, and to appijthe produce of that duty, by 

of bounty, eithergapon, th®:production of the mate- 
rial itself, or ue manufacture at home, or 
upon both. is. ion of the thing, the 
manufacturer’ eommer his enterprise, under 
every advant hich is attainable as to quantit 
or price of w material: and the farmer, if 


the bounty be immgnediately given to him, is enabled 
by it to ente? inttg su ful competition with 
the foreign material, 

“There is no- to which public money 
can be more beneficially applied than to the acqui- 
sition of a new and useful branch of industry; no 
consideration more valuable than a permanent 
addition to the general stock of productive labour.” 

ln conclusion of this part of the subject, your 
Committee would allude to the example of the 
British government. It has been se@ft that when 
the Southern states were British colonies, that go- 
vernment encouraged the growth of indigo by a 
bounty of six pence sterling per pound. Every ar- 
ticle of foreign growth used in their manufactures, 
it has always been the policy of the nation to ad- 
mit at a low rate of duty. Accordingly, we Gnd 
by the British tariff of 1819, indigo pays a duty of 
five menos sterling only, or about nine cents per 

ound, 

The tables of exports and imports of indigo for 
several years, annexed to. this report, will exhibit 
the importantes of this article to our commercial in- 
terests. Indeed, it has been shown that the impor- 
tation of this article, with other dye stuffs, and the 
oil required by our woollen manufactories, employ 
more tons of our shipping in foreign commerce, 
than the whole amount of tonnage required in the 
importation of foreign woollens into the United 
States. 

With regard to the quantity of Indigo consumed 
in this country, your Committee have not been 
able to arrive at any definite conclusion. Taking 
the amount of exports from the imports in the year 
1827, the amount left for home censumption will 
be found to exceed 800,000 pounds, part of which 
may have been afterwards exported. And as the 
amount of domestic indigo. produced cannot proba- 
bly be estimated at over 50,000 pounds, we consi- 
der it fair to state the present annual consumption of 
indigo in the United States at about 800,000 Ibs.; 
which consumption, of course, is increasing wit" 
the growth of our woollen and cotton ma!: 
tures. 

The tables herewith show that the principal ira- 
portations of indigo into this country, have been 
from the British East Indies. The quantity, how- 
ever, received from Mexico and other southern 
parts of America, is gradually increasing; a subject 
of congratulation, when it is considered that the 
Southern republics of this continent afford an 
extensive market for our produce and manufac- 
tures. 

Your Committee also subjoin a statement of 
facts, connected with this report, submitted to them 
in the form of answers to queries addressed by them 
to a member of this Institute, who is now, and has 
been for many years, a considerable dealer in indi- 
go, and of course practically acquainted with the 


a 





subject, 


o. 
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Exports of Indigo from the | 


Pounds, 4: 
584,672 ; Tage 


497 ,720 
858,996 
875,789 
1,528 928 
1,296,026 
915,635 
269;6389 
$11,457 
$12,133 
-572,999 
411,140 
493,220 
21,203 
175,838 
455,698 
457 836 
882,242 
140,502 
$54,168 
844,011 
574,120 
237,057 
11,520 

$,010 

1815, 45,201 

1816, 527,458 
Foreign Indigo imported into the United States, in 

ma the year ending 30th Sept. 1823. 

Where from. Pounds. Value. 
Sweden, 183 - 130 
Danish West Indies, 16,388 $3,001 
Dutch West Indies, and 

American colonies, 
British East Indies, 
Hanse ‘Towns and ports 

of Germany, 
French _Kuropean ports 

on the Atlantic, 2 8 
Manilla and Philippine 

islands, 
Honduras, Campeachy, 
and Mosquito Shore, 
Cuba, 
Spanish South America, 
Colomb. and Mexico, 


ool £131,552 
In 1770, br § 584,787 
1791, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800; 
1801, 
1802, 
1508, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1307, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 


7,622 
659,422 


18,532 
1,318,677 


$66 400 
16,176 18,321 


25,930 
$2,530 


44,121 
59,246 


134,688 259,535 





893,307 1,751,966 


Foreign Indigo Exported in the same Year, to 
Russia, 94,994 $243,317 
Sweden, 2,039 3,965 
Holland, 214,361 487,170 
Ireland, 5,128 9,232 
Gibraltar, 25,693 125,044 
The Hanse Towns and 
ports of Germany, 

French European ports 
on the Atlantic, 

Do. on Mediterranean, 

Do. West Indies and Am. 
colonies, 24 62 

Italy and Malta, 75,866 183,607 

Trieste and other Aus- 
trian ports on the Adri- 
atic, 

Turkey, Levant, Egypt, 
Mocha, and Aden, 


95,589 227,660 


170,214 
17,317 


402,526 
167,671 


81,500 196,245 


27,859 95,382 





860,584 
859,675 


$2,141,881 


Entitled to Debenture, 2,140,382 





Not entitled to do. 909 1,499 
American Indigo Exported the same Year. 


To England, (and to no 


other country ») 2,6 17 $ 


2,024 


Swedish West Indies, 

Danish do. 

Netherlands, 

Dutch East Indies, 

Dutch West do. 

England, Man, and Ber- 
wick, 

British East Indies, 

West do. 

Hanse Towns, 

Hayti, 

Spain on Mediterranean, 

Manilla, 

Cuba, 

China, 

Mexico, 

Central Republic S. Am. 

Honduras, 

Columbia, 


Russia, 

Sweden and Norway, 

Denmark, 

Holland, 

England, Man, and Ber- 
wick, 

Gibraltar, 

British Am. colonies, 

Hanse ‘Towns and ports 
of Germany, 

French European ports 
on the Atlantic, 

Do. on Mediterranean, 

Hayti, 

Teneriffe, and other Ca- 
naries, 

Cuba, 

Italy and Malta, 

Trieste, and other Adri- 

atic ports, 

Turkey, Levant, and E- 

ypt, 

Mexican ports on the At- 
lantic, 

Central Republic S. Am. 

Buenos Ayres, 


Entitled to drawback, 


Not entitled to do. 


England, 
Hanse ‘Towns, &c. 


10,541 
1,530 
130 
9,158 


$1,922 
615,076 
452 
1,782 
89 
2,125 
121,157 
1,507 
2,553 
37,830 
$4,538 
23,358 
257 225 


Foreign Indigo Imported into the United States, in 


the year ending S0th Sept. 1826, from 
797 


$ 1,488 
19,575 
4,500 

296 

15,966 


36,346 
1,021,080 
865 
5,500 
80 
3,372 
147,314 
2,400 
1,906 
59,889 
62,836 
$4,093 
562,013 





1,151,700 
Foreign Indigo Experted the same Year, to 


12,716 
. 615 


$7,335 — 


79,824 


7,561 
21,057 
10 


21,444 
18,551 
48,999 

15 


2,593 
14,463 


$0,288 


23,622 
11,968 
16 


1,971 
3,681 


832,713 


$28,126 


$1,979,519 


$ 28,678 
923 
61,617 
180,866 


67,079 
51,889 
14 


48,872 


$8,142 
104,311 
84 


5,335 
26,000 
63,025 


54,643 
28,099 


$,514 
8,433 
712,080 
703,721 





French ports on Atlantic, 


4,592 


1,512 
625 
3,152 


5,289 








adopted. 


them. 


8,350 


American Indigo Exported in the same Year. 


965 
400 
2,557 


$,922 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
MR. TIDD’S NEW VARIETIES OF POTA- 
TOES. 


Mr. Editor,—As my name has found its way into 
some of the papers of the day, in relation to rais- 
ing from the seed a large variety of potatoes, | 
thought it might not be unacceptable to your read- 
ers for me to give a description of the potatoes 
and my method of raisin 
shall endeavor to relate the experiment in as intel- 
ligible a manner as possible, in order that if any 
other person into whose hands your useful paper 
may fall, should be desirous to repeat the experi- 
ment, they may be able to profit as much by my 
errors as by apy successful method I may have 


In doing this, I 





A year ago, last fall, | collected, principal mia, 


believe from the Early Whites, and the Calicoes, 7 


a quantity of potato balls, and laid them by, in @ * 
room exposed to atl the inclemencies of the seas” 


son, until the next spring, about the last of Mareh 


i 


T came to examine them, preparatory to planting,{ » 


or first of April, the exact time notknown. When | 


found them dried so hard, and shrivelled, that [ 
was afraid they were entirely spoiled. I, how- 
ever, selected some of the best of the balls, and 
after much labour, in soaking them in warm water, 
&e., succeeded in extracting a few seeds, andyplant-. 
ed them in my green house. The rest of Me balls 
I kept in water a week or more, without,ifs appear 
ing to have much effect on them. As it did not 
appear lo me practicable to separate these. seeds 
from the balls, 1 began almost to despair of being 
able to proceed with my experiment to the extent 
I had proposed. ‘The thought oceurred to me, that 
if I separated these balls into small pieces, and 
planted them, some of the seed might possibly 
come up. 4 resolved to try the experiment, which 
succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations, 


_|[n every place where I put a piece of one of these 


balls, the plants came up very thick, In patches 
of, perhaps, a half inch in diameter, there were 
from twenty to fifty plants, so that I soon found 
that | had abundance of them. As soon as these 
plants were well up,.and while they were yet in 
the seed leaf, [ took them up, carefully, and - 
ed them out about three inches apart, as*I'did 
also others, which I had previously sowed, after 
they had gained more strength. I found that they 


bore transplanting remarkably well, as almost every Be 


plant lived, and that without any particular care of 


shading, &c., though I generally chose a cloudy | 


day to transplant them, I found by computation, 
after | had pricked them out in rows, that I hag 
about two thousand plants. which occupied abou 
one-fourth part of my green house. 


SIE 


¢ 


let those — 


‘ 


plants remain in the green house, till all danger of a 
2 a 
tin 


frost was past, or about the middle of y 
I re-transplanted them into a well pre 
my garden, about six by eight inches apart. . 


I found afterwards, | bad committed a great error in 
planting them too close; for the vines by their luxu- © 


riant growth soon covered the ground. 


bulbs, and even ripened their seeds, and grew as 
stout and as stocky as any I ever saw, even from 


the long red potatoes; and the yield of some of the — 


plants would cover nearly double the space of 
ground allotted to them. Hilling was entirely out 
of the question, and some of them were destroyed 
in attempting to eradicate the weeds, although the 
operation was performed by a very faithful, many: 
with a strong injunction to- be careful. I was led 


into this error by supposing as I had both read and | 


heard, that the yield, the first year, would be very 
small, not more than two or three potatoes, about 
as big asa common walnut. This I found by expe- 


rience, which is the best schoolmaster, to be a mis- - 


take; for I had, on a considerable number of my 


vines, some fair sized potatoes, and a few largers 


than the average growth of early whites. a 


[ had been anticipating all summer, was the diggiug 
of them. Itis a matter of great interest to me, to 
see with what small beginnings, and apparently 
weak means nature achieves her great designs. My 
anticipations in this case were not disappointed. I 
dug them principally myself, and mostly with my 
hands, for the double purpose of not injuring, and 
keeping the potatoes from each plant separate. [ 
found them of all colours, from black to white, be- 
sides a great number that were variegated, and of 
all sizes, from that of a pea to a full grown potato; 
and of all forms, from a round to a long red, in- 
cluding some handsome ovals; and in all numbers, 
from ene to several hundred in a hill, if 1 may be 


‘The most interesting part to me, and that which ~ 


Notwith- . 
standing they were planted so thick they bore ~ 
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‘lowed the term. Thegreatest yield was from a 


‘1. which produced fifty-two, nineteen of which 
ue telaratly fair sized potatoes. There was a 
great difference in the growth of the vines, both in 
the green house and in the garden. In transplant. 
ing them from the green house into the garden, I 
discovered on some of the small vines, a few small 
potatoes about the size of peas, while on those, 
which were much larger, and looked more thrifty, 
I could not discover any. And so it was in some 
measure in the fall, when I dug them. Some of the 
largest sized vines had no sign of a potato on them; 
but then again, some of the largest vines bore the 
greatest crops of potatoes. I found that the size 
of the vine was no criterion by which I could judge 
of the probable crop of potatoes. There were a 
good many varieties, which I think worthy of no- 
fice, a few of which I will name, and attempt to 

ribe. 

Cevhere was one vine which had, I should think, 
several hundred, all about the size ofa pea. They 
huog in clusters, something similar to grapes.— 
Another kind resembled in some measure, in form, 
the sweet potato. Another bore all the potatoes 
on the stem above ground. They were black, and 
in considerable numbers,and would average about 
half size. ‘They did not hang in clusters, but were 
distributed along the main stem to the distance of 
about two feet, and bore it, by their weight, down 
to the ground. In another, the potatoes all grew 
in one clump, so much s0 as to be indented one into 
the other, and pressed into all kinds of shapes, with 
obtuse edges. There did not appear to be any soil 
to speak of between them. In some of the hills, 
the potatoes were all small; in others there were no 
small ones, but all middling sized. In others all 
large; and in some mist, large, small,&c. There 
were some round, some oval, some long, some very 
smooth, shining delicate skins, and some remarka- 
bly rough. I have all colours in all shapes, and am 
doubtful if there ever was before so great a variety 
of potatoes seen together. 

‘There seems to me to be considerable difficulty, 
Mr. Editor, in regard to what will be the best 
course for me to pursue, in order to secure the 

atest benefit with the least expense, from my 
experiment, The first question is to know if it is 
necessary to plant all the potatoes from each plant, 
in order to. obtain all the varieties; or in other 
words, will al] the potatoes, produced from the 
same vine, the first year from the oa” po- 
tatoes possessing the same qualities? If I could 
be well assured that all the potatoes produced 
from any single seed would yield potatoes possess- 
ing precisely the same qualities, then, instead of 
having twelve or fifteen thousand potatoes to plant, 

I should not be under the necessity of planting 
more than about fifteen hundred; or for fear of ac- 
cident, say three thousand. I Jost in those vines, 
which bore no potatoes, which died in transplant- 
ing, or were destroyed in weeding, about five hun- 
dred plants, so that I had about fifteen hundred, 
which bore potatoes. ‘The second question is, how 
far apart they must be planted in order to prevent 
them from mixing? This! conceive to be very im- 
portant; for if they should mix, the potatoes | 
might select to test the quality, might be entirely 
different from all the rest in the samc hill, creating 
confusion and uncertainty in my next year’s crop. 
And if I must plant them at any considerable dis- 
tance apart, it will require more ground than I shall 
be willing to spare. ’ 

That-potatoes will mix in the ordinary way of 
planting them, I had occular evidence last season. 
My man, who knew that I was something curious 
in these things, Lrought me a potato, apparently an 
early white, with a light red streak, in imitation of 
the calicoes. He said that it grew among the 
early whites in the vicinity of some ecalicoes. A 
row of calicoes ran parallel to, and immediately 





adjoining the row of whites, from among which 
this potato was taken. I have preserved it among 
my seedlings, and intend planting it with them.— 
Thad some seedlings marked in precisely the 
same manner, The third question is, what me- 
thed shall I adopt to test their quality the next 
season, should I live to finish the experiment? 
For, if I have fifteen thousand hills of potatoes, 
and must try every hill separately, if they are 
cooked three times a day,it would require thir- 
teen years to finish the trial. You see, Mr. Editor, 
into how much difficulty my prying curiosity has 
ihvolved me; and that it will require much time, 
trouble and expense to carry on this experiment 
to completion, in the same style in which it was 
commenced. From the success which has so far 
attended my weak endeavours, I feel desirous that 
it should be continued under the best possible 
auspiges. Although I candidly confess that curiosi- 
ty, combined with amusement, was the chief in- 
ducement at the commencement of the experi- 
ment, as I performed all the work, except weed- 
ing, with my own hands, yet I will not deny that 
the honour—the honour, Mr. Editor, should I be 
successful in raising a very superior potato, in 
point of precocity, quantity, and quality, which 
present appearances seem to justify me in antici- 
pating, is not without its influence on my mind.— 
Should | not succeed in obtaining a variety, in 
which all these good qualities unite, yet I hope to 
have several in which two of them shall predomi- 
nate in an eminent degree. JACOB 'TIDD. 





Cuntivation or THE Potato 1n Norway. 

So slow has been the progress of this root in Nor- 
way, that Von Buch states that it was scarcely known 
at see in 1762; a circumstance the more remark- 
able, as at least a century has elapsed since its intro- 
duction into Iceland, the climate of which is less fa- 
vourable than that of Norway. In about twenty 
years the potato found its way into the Nordland, 
and not long afterwards was introduced into Fin- 
mark, where it has now become pretty general. 
The potatoes of Alten, though seldom exceeding 
the size of a small egg, form, nevertheless, a valu- 
able addition to the resources of the inhabitants of 
Lapland. Their produce usually averages about 
thirty fold. In one recent instance it ,reached to 
forty-four. ‘TheSprice is usually from 3s. 6d. “et 
the barrel, or sack, of four English bushels, e 
potatoes grown in Finmark are remarkably sweet 
to the taste, of a waxy nature, and in colour of a 
deepish yellow. Some that were sent me lately 
from Alten, were planted in good garden ground, in 
the early part of the summer, and prove to be a valu- 
able kind of early potato. ‘The originals were all of a 
round shape; the produce, however, which are good, 
and exceed the former several times in size, are ma- 
ny of them oblong, and not unlike the common kid- 
ney. The remarkable alleviation of disadvantage 
in respect to climate which Finmark presents, the 
frequent luxuriance of its indigenous plants, and 
the powerful vivifying influence of an arctic sum- 
mer, encourage the supposition that, under proper 
management, its soil might be rendered far less un- 
grateful than is generally supposed. The culture of 
the potato in particular, it may be hoped, will both 
improve and become extended; a circumstance that, 
in the present almost absolute dependence of Fin- 
mark and Nordland upon Russia for a supply of 
bread corn, is earnestly to be desired; and, if we ex- 
amine the character of the climate of the Islands 
and coasts of Northern Norway, the degree in 
which it differs from all countries under the same 
parallel, and the circumstance by which this differ- 
ence is apparent roduced, such an expectation 
will not appear ill-founded. Von Buch, who cer- 
tainly did not form too favourable an idea of the cli- 
mate of Finmark, justly remarks, that in well secur- 











filvig, close to the North Cape, 
nd Alten, it néver freezes; that the 
h. water which enters the bay of Ham- 
merfast from the little dake above it, flows unfrozen 
during winter; and that the long grass, which springs 
among the crevices of the rocks of the North Cape 
itself, does not cease to Md ee powerfully beneath 
the snow, in the absence of the sun. 

[Capell Brooke’s Lapland. 








QUINAR SEED. 

J. S. Sxiwer, Esq. Cleves, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1829. 
Sir,—Observing in some of your late papers, no- 
tices from two or three’ of your correspondénts 
whom you favoured with Quinar seed last season, | 
am reminded of my negligence in not acknowledg- 
ing likewise the receipt of some from you, and in- 
forming you of the result. I planted but a few 
seeds of the Nankin cotton, as the season was too 
far advanced. They vegetated and grew finely, but 
had not time to develop their blossoms and arrive . 
at perfection. The balance of the seed I will try 
this spring. The South American beans appear to 
be very fine. My stock of them is increased a hun- 
dred fold from the seed I received from you, But 
the Quinar from South America—that was the seed 
for which I thanked you most when I received it, 
having long been anxious to obtain the Chenopodi- 
um quinoa, which I understood was grown in the 
cold regions of the south, and which I immediately 
conceived to be the Quinar you sent me. Was i 
right in this supposition? ‘The Quinoa is thus men- 
tioned by Humboldt and Don Ulloa. 

“The plants which are cultivated in the highest 
and coldest parts of the Andes and Mexican Cor- 
dilleras are the potato, the tropwolum esculentum, 
and the chenopodium quinoa, of which the grain is 
an aliment equally agreeable and healthy.”»—Hum- 
boldt’s New Spain, vol. 2, p. $51. 

‘*Whenever the old historians use the expression 
small Peruvian rice, (arroz pequeno,) they mean 
the chenopodium quinoa, which I found very com- 
o- in Peru and the beautiful valley of Bogota.” 

id. 

‘Besides the grains of the same species with this 
in Spain, this country,” (province of Quito,) “has 
one peculiar to itself, and very well deserves to be 
ranked among the most palatable foods, but still 
more valuable for its being one of the preserva- 
tives against all kinds of abscesses and impos- 
thumes. This useful species of grain, here called 
quinoa, resembles a Jentil in shape, but much less, 
and very white. When boiled it opens, and out of 
it comes a spiral fibre, which appears like a small 
worm, but whiter than the husk of the grain, It is 
an annual plant, being sowed and reaped every 
year. The stem is about three or four feet in 
height, and has a large pointed leaf, something like 
that of the malloro; the flower is of a deep red 
and five or six inches in length, and in it are con- 
tained the grains or seed. ‘The quinoa is eaten 
boiled like rice, and has a very pleasant taste; and 
the water in which it has been boiled is often used 
asan apozem. The quinoa is used in. external ap- 
plications; in order to which it is ground and boil- 
ed to a proper consistence, and applied to the part 
affected, from which it soon extracts all corrupt 
humours occasioned by a contusion.”—Don Ulloa’s 
Travels, vol. 1, p. 305. 

“The province of Caraugas is about 70 leagues 
west from the city of Plata, and extends above 50 
leagues. ‘The climate of this jurisdiction is so cold 
that the only esculent vegetables here are the P, 
Quinoa, and Canagua.”—Ibid. 


If then the quinoa and the quinar are the same, 
I entreat you to procure some fresh seed, through 
the medium of your naval friends—for I regret to 
state that I have been as unsuccessful as your other 





correspondents in getting that which vou sent me 
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to vegetate. It was doubtless toeold or damaged. 
With Humboldt before me, I will take the liberty 

» of making another quotation from that celebrated 
author. 

#*Why have not, every where, the names of those 
been preserved, who, in place of ravaging the 
earth, have enriched it with plants useful to the 
human race?” 

Yours, very respectfully, J.C.S. 


[We have no doubt it is the same vegetable, and 
will procure some more of the seed through some 
of many friends we have amongst our officers of 
the navy, now in, or on their way to the Pacific.) 





CLIMATE OF FLORIDA. 
St. Augustine, February 12, 1829. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Sir,—From a letter of our respectable delegate, 
the Hon. Joseph M. White, lately published in your 
valuable agricultural journal, it appears that re- 
ports, injurious to the interests of Florida as a Su- 
gar growing region, have been put in circulation; 
and Phare direct information that an individual of 

high reputation in your city bas been the means of 
deterring several persons possessing large means, 
from transferring their property to this ‘Territory, 
under the assumption that nothing here would re- 
ward the industry of the planter for his care and 
diligence, in consequence of the sterile quality of 
some of its soil, and the low situation of the rest. 

So much has been said upon the subject of Flor- 
ida, that has been deemed abroad unworthy of be- 
lief, that I cannot now hope to gain much attention 
from the statements I shall make, because my mo- 
tives may be suspected, but so may the statements 
of those who create suspicions of the unfitness of its 
soils for civilized uses, be suspected of a want of 
patriotism, in disseminating what will in the end be 
found to be real absurdities. . 

Soon after the United States came into possession 
of this country, a society was formed in the city of 
St. Augustine, with a view to collect information on 
all subjects relating to agriculture and political 
economy generally. Some of its members were 
practical men, and spent much time in exploring 
the country and gathering specimens of the various 
descriptions of soils for exhibition at regular meet- 
ings of the society, which were experimented upon 
until the members were enabled to arrive at con- 
elusive results. These results have generally ap- 
peared before the public in the form of reports, and 
may be relied on. By none of which will it be 
seen that Florida is a “barren sand bank” or a 
“sterile region unfit for the habitation of man.” 
Sectional jealousy alone has contributed to check 
the value of these reports, but when it shall have 
been spent, then will it be seen how valuable they 
are. . 

Men who have lived all their days in cities, and 
been rocked in the cradle of indulgence, or brought 
up to professional pursuits, can have no practical 
knowledge aside from that profession; and are less 
likely to know much of what pertains to husbandry 
than those who have made it the business of their 
lives. ‘ Those whose views have been confined to 
well stocked farms, and splendid houses of princely 
ost, will not see much in new countries to please 
the eye; and those who long for velvet cushions and 
brilliant assemblies, with all their circumstance and 
show, need not think of Florida as a means of pre- 
sent gratification. Florida, though one of the ear- 
liest discovered countries on the Atlantic coast, and 
St. Augustine though the first settlement, are but 
new; and will only smile pleasantly on those who 
“put their shoulders to the wheel.” 

That Florida is not more sterile than the coun- 
tries which surround it will appear manifest. Cuba 
on the south is as fertile a region as any (hat can be 


found. Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina, to 
the north have for ages enabled the proprietors of 
their soils to roll in splendor and wealth; and are 
now again offering greater rewards to the husband- 
man by inviting to new objects of agriculture. In 
Louisiana, far west, the happiest results appear in 
the products of that state. If sugar cane will grow 
several degrees of latitude north of us, and several 


| degrees of longitude west of us, can any one ra- 


tionally undertake to place Florida in a more unfa- 
vourable condition. If South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, and Alabama, and Louisiana, whose soils bear 
the same growth of timber, are fit for the “habita- 
tion of man,” is it not likely that Florida is equally 
as fit for his use. 

That Florida is susceptible of very great im- 
provement is evident from a number of facts. First, 
that the ‘Territory is watered on the east and west 
by the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, for sgveral 
hundred miles. Second, that there are many natural 
drains emptying into the ocean on the east, and in- 
numerable outlets to the great basin on the west 
side of the peninsula which runs into the sea more 
than four hundred miles; to which natural drains, 
artificial ones may easily be created at small ex- 
pense. Third, that many parts of this ‘Territory, 
now apparently forbidding as to prospect, were un- 
der a high state of cultivation, while this country 
was in possession of the English. And that it is 
well adapted for the culture of sugar cane is most 
conclusive from the following facts. First, that in 
Georgia, and South Carolina, and Alabama, from 
one to three degrees north of us, great success has 
attended the cultivation of the article; and that in 
Louisiana, it has become the principal staple, which 
lies several degrees west. Second, that while the 
seasons were too short to permit the cane to ripen 
(or tassel) in the etates mentioned, in Florida it al- 
ways arrives at maturity; and when ground exhibits 
the greatest evidence of perfection by the superior 
strength of its saccharine matter. ‘Third, that on 
the 1ith of January last, being our coldest day, and 
the only one we have had during the season, that 
the cane in Florida was unable to resist the cold, 
the thermometer stood at $1°, while at Charleston 
on the same day, it stood at 14°, and at Magnolia 
4°, west of St. Augustine, at the same time, it was 
at 17°. Fourth, that sugar has, this season, been 
manufactured in quantities of from ten to fifty hogs- 
heads by several planters this season, who were in- 
duced to change their culture by the extraordinary 
prospects presented to them by this change. 

I have been more minute this season than I have 
hitherto been, in my inquiries respecting the results 
of those who have entered upon the culture of the 
sugar cane, and I wish to arrive at no greater cer- 
tainty upon any subject than upon the success of 
this. I have conversed with many planters who 
have been successful, and have become satisfied that 
the poorest of our pine barren, for the purposes of 
cane culture is more valuable than the same quan- 
tity of the richest land in Maryland, is to the Mary- 
land farmer if planted in corn; and I care not when 
the comparison is made or how soon. I have been 
favoured with samples of sugar by most of the 
planters to whom I have referred, and | have now 
before me a most beautiful one from Mr. WeIntosh, 
who resides in Alachua county, seventy miles west 
of this city. He has manufactured this year sixty- 
seven tierces of sugar, of more than 700'lbs. and 
twenty hogsheads of molasses, with a wooden mill, 
which cost him probably not three hundred dollars. 

Added to this pleasing state of things of what I 
know, the information, which is creditable, that Col. 
Robinson who resides three hundred miles west, and 
far.west of Magnolia, where the thermometer was 
at 17° on the ilth January, has equally well suc- 
ceeded, is also most gratifying. ‘The facts and rea- 
soning I am here enabled to present are at variance 





with the assumed premises of those who wish to 


throw discouragements in the way of the prosperity 
of this country; but whether prompted by selfish- 
ness or by ignorance, Florida will advance—and the 


gint of view, it should be-the desire of et ; 
‘that Florida should be improved; and it isa ~ 
most satisfactory evidence of the enlightened wis- 
dom of our delegate that he has yielded his talents 


tory has been obliged to encounter many difficul- 
ties; there is great satisfaction in cherishing the be- 
lief, that it is now beyond the control of fortuitous 
events. With great respect, I am, &c. 

E. B. GOULD. 


HORTICULTURE. 





KITCHEN GARDEN FOR APRIL. 


If you omitted sowing or planting any princi 
crops as directed for last eaath, let i be ieee me 
in this, particularly the main crop of onions, leeks, 
parsnips, carrots, red-beet, &c. for when sowed 
late, they never attain the equal perfection, as when 
at proper season. 

_ Finish sowing asparagus, if not done the preced- 
ing month, to raise plants for fresh plantation and 
forcing. 

Sow the main crop of the green and red hore- 
cole, in an open situation, to plant out in May aad 
June, for autumn, winter, and the supply of the fol- 
lowing spring. Sow likewise some of the purple 
and cauliflower sorts of brocoli, to plant out in sum- 
mer for the first general autumn crop. 

Kidney-beans of the early dwarf kinds should. 


in drills two feet, or two and a half distance, 


this month, for succeeding cro 

Be particularly attentive to 
are in hot-beds. Train the vines regular, give them 
air daily, with occasionally moderate waterings, 


heat in the beds; linings of hot dung. 

Sow full crops of peas, for succession of mar- 
rowfats once a fortnight, also of rouncivals, moret-' 
to, and other large kinds; likewise some hotspurs, 
&c. to have a plentiful variety, and young. Sow 
them in drills, two feet and a half or a yard asund- 
er, or the large kinds for sticking, four feet distance. 

Finish planting the main crop of potatues as di- 
rected last month. 

Sow the seed for pot-herbs of thyme, savory, 


marigolds, corainder, tarragon, sorrel, basil, clary, 
angelica, hyssop, anise, beets, and parsley. 

Plant aromatic herbs, as mint, sage, balm, rue, 
rosemary, lavender, &c. all of which either by youn 
or full plants; as also slips, parting roots, and off : 
sets, and some by slips and cuttings of side shoots. 

Continue sowing successional crops every fort- 


night of radishes, in open situations to have an eli- ~~ 


gible variety, young and plentiful. ‘Those that 
have already come up you must thin or they will 
run with great tops, but small roots. 

Sow a principal crop of savoys in an open situa- 
tion, detached from walls, hedges, &c. that the 
plants may be strong and robust, for planting out in 
summer to furnish a full crop well cabbaged in. au- 
tumn, and for the general supply, till next spring, 
before a most valuable autumn and winter cab- 
bage. 





To destroy Caterpillars ani Canker Worms. 
Sprinkle your fruit trees in the spring, by the 
help of a garden engine, with soap-suds, twice a 
week, for two or three weeks. 





Sow different kinds of lettuce two or three times . 
your melons, which - 6 ~ 


Cover the glasées every night, and keep up a good. 


sweet-majoram, borage, burnet, dill, fennel, chervil, 


uctions of her soil will contribute “greatly to-_ . 
he independence of these states. In ana- 


and ifffuence to this object; and though the Terri- 


now be sown in a warm border, as also some speck-. 9. 
led dwarfs, and a larger supply in the open quarters.” 
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VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

_ he subscriber respectfully acknowledges the 
receipt of the following named seeds for the use of 
the Eapitol Square, and other parts of the public 
grounds with the City of Washington: 

Last spring, received from his excelleney J..Q. 
Adams, President of the United States, the Quer- 
‘evo Suber; from the hon. T. Baldwin, the Morus 


Alba. £, 
<*% This fall and winter, from the hon. Mr. Williams, 


Wrof the Senate, the Carya Olivaformes; from the 


hon. Mr. Sloane, scules and Rosa Scandens; from 
the hon. Col. M’Kee, /sculus;and from the hon. Mr. 
Roane a sample of sweet-scented Vernal Grass. 
Left at my house, in the name of Mr. Washing- 
ton, Magnolia Acumenala, and a species of Hileis- 


us. . é 

Sent to me, planted in a box, from the state of 
Massachusetts, by S. Dinsmore, Esq. a species of 
Tres. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure that the 
entlemen composing that honourable body, (the 
Congress of the United States,) have taken such 
notice of that natural production which I have in- 
troduced within the Capitol Square, from that por- 
tion of the vegetable world which is in and about 
the District of Columbia, as to induce them to add 
to that number by introducing seeds from the dis- 
tricts which they bave the honour of represent- 


‘i hope the gentlemen will, while at their respec- 
tive homes, and when perambulating their farms, 
observe where Flora lavished her store; and if they 
should take notice of any plants that are beautiful, 
ornamental, or useful for medical purposes, to mark 
it. by sticking a stick down by it, or some other 
mark by which they may know it when the seeds 
are ripe, when they can gather the seeds and take 
up the plant, if they choose, and. send one: or both 
on to me for the use of our public grounds. 

Our agents among the various tribes of our abo- 
rigines, would do well by taking notice, and select- 
ing from the beauties that surround them, which no 
doubt are many, and forward on to me, at every 
opportunity, for the use of the public grounds, as 
many species as they possibly can collect. 

Our ministers, consuls, and other agents, residing 
in foreign countries, should take great notice of the 
trees, shrubs, and plants in general, which are the 
natural growth of the countries wherein they re- 
side, and forward on to me, time after time, for the 
use of our public grounds at this, the capital of our 
Union, where they may, at some future day, on 
their arrival home, have the pleasing satisfaction of 
seeing them in a fine growing state. 

If each individual who should have it in his pow- 
er, would act as described above, we should soon 
have our grounds as beautiful and as ornamental as 
the grounds about Paris, London, or any other 
part of proud Europe. 

Our navy officers, too, who should visit or land 
at foreign ports or countries, would do well if they 
would bring or send on some rare or choice seeds 
or plants that would aid in embellishing our 
grounds. 

In my communication Jast year in the National 
Intelligencer, | ventured to say that there was not 
a disease that the human system was subject to, 
but there was a plant to ease or cure it, if properly 
applied; and if so, is it not laudable to collect and 
send on seeds or plants for the use of our public 
grounds? Here we have every kind of soil, situa- 
tion, and aspect, and can have every kind of cli- 
mate, by the aid of a little art. 
~ There are about $0,000 species of plants, or per- 
haps more; and when will we have them represent- 
ed on our public grounds; or when will we have 
one half, or even one fourth? I) know not when. 


‘ One thing I know: if the lovers of plants, at home 





and abroad, were to use. a moderate portion of 
zeal and industry by sending seeds*and plants home 
at every opportunity that would offer, | would soon 
exhibit on the public grounds of the capital of this 
fhappy republic, and of this my adopted country, a 

nd display of the beauties of the vegetable king- 
da, and place it before the passing and scientific 
world in its own beautiful and natural garb. 

Oh, how long will that science, the most beauti- 
ful of sciences, be obscured with that cloud of dark- 
ness which now hangs over it? And when will we 
have the pleasure of seeing ten, fifteen, or twenty 
thousand of its inhabitants display and expand their 
foliage, and beautiful and sweet-scented flowers, to 
the fashionable world? And when will the time ar- 
rive when we can see, in the month of February, 
when the ground is clad with snow, four, five, ten 
thousand or more bunches of grapes hanging from 
their vines; and when, at the same time, will we 
see one, two, or three thousand of the Bromelia 
Ananas, supporting its beautiful and delicious fruit, 
the pine apple? And when, too, shall we see the 
Agava, called the American Aloa, from whence the 
Spaniards of South America extract a delicious 
drink—I say, when shall we see it in our public 
square, lawns, or gardens, putting forth its magnifi- 
cent stem, which supports the many beauties that 
hang on it? And when, too, shall we, at this time 
of the year, see the peaches, cherries, and the inno- 
cent.sweet little strawberry, in full bearing of fruit? 
And when, too, shall we behold a fine range of 
orange and lemon trees, extending east and west 
from the President’s mansion? (all of which should 
be before this time.) But stop! this is all a dream. 
Oh, no! I must have been translated into a northern 
clime. I must wipe the web from my eye, and see 
the light of heaven. All this may happen, and soon 
too. it has happened so in other countries, and 
why should it not happen so under this happy re- 
public, where we know of no difference between 
the many situations that now exist in this coun- 
try, but which of them will support the constitution 
the best: and may it continue so, and in the greatest 
purity, while the vegetable kingdom continues to 
produce a plant, is my sincere wish. 

¥. FOY. 





FRUITS. : 

The art of improving the Quality of Fruits is said’ 
to have originated in Belgium; and while the Acad- 
emy of Munich were doubting the- possibility of 
this description of improvement, and even giving a 
prize to an essay which maintained the negative 
side of the question, the art had alreddy made an 
immense progress in the Netherlands.—It is not 
meant that new fruits were never raised from seed 
before, but that the business of raising new sorts of 
fruits from seeds was never before undertaken on 
scientific principles. Chance has, at all times and 
in all countries, discovered new sorts of fruits from 
seeds which have sprung up accidentally; but it was 
only in Belgium, towards the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, that seedlings were raised in 
large quantities with reference to this object. The 
city of Mons made the first attempt, and obtained 
four exquisite new pears, viz. the Passe Colmar, the 
Beurrée Rance, the Beurrée Spence (in honour of 
the celebrated entomologist,) the Beurree d’Hiver, 
and Les Delices d’Hardenpont. These were raised 
in the garden of Counsellor Hardenpont. Other 
amateurs have devoted themselves to the same sub- 
ject, and obtained several pears of excellent quali- 
ty; the Bonne de Mons, the Doyenné de Mons, and 
many more. M. Siart procured La Napoleon; and 
that learned pomologist, the Abbe Duquesne, rais- 
ed among others, the excellent Marie Louise. M. 
Petit pursued those researches which M. Duquesne 
was obliged to abandon from ill health and other 








able Fondante des Buis (Boschier;) the Cepustine 
of Louvaine obtained their Pastorale; and 
Comte de Colona of Malines, L’Urbaniste.—During 
these times thousands of plants were originat- 
ed annually at Brussels, with a view of studying the 
quality of their fruits. The result of the whole has . 
been published by Professor Van Mons, in a _cata- 
logue dated Louvaine, 1823.—Messager des Scien- 
ces et des Arts, livres 1 et 2, 1826, p. 77. 





(From the New York Farmer.) : 
SCUPPERNONG VINE AND GRAPE. | 


Extract of a letter from B. Blodget, Esq., to Dr. 8. 
L. Mitchell—dated Raleigh, IV. C., Jan. 6, 1829. 
“I have recently returned from .Alabania, and 

have collected fifty-two sorts of grapes, the sponta- 

neous growth of our. United States. Among the 
collection is the Scuppernong in Washington coun- 
ty, in North Carolina. Captain Wm. Burlingham 
offered some of the wine to taste, that was four- 
teen years old. He has-cultivated four acres for 
eighteen years, and thinks the wine superior to the 
best Madeira or Champaigne. ‘The vine is so pro- 
lific, that a single plant has produced him one ton 
of fruit, and yielded him eight barrels of wine. [- 
intend to introduce this species of vine.« It receiv- 
ed its name from the circumstance of being first 

discovered near a swamp of that denomination. I[ 

intend to send you a cask.” 





Preparation of Cinnamon.—The manager of the . 
cinnamon gardens good naturedly sent some of the 
cinnamon peelers to our bungalows, that we might 
see the way in which the spice is prepared. They 
brought with them branches about three feet in 
length, the rough bark of which they scraped off 
with knives, and then, with a peculiar instrument, 
stripped off the inner rind, in long slips; these are 
tied up in bundles, and put to dry in the sun, and 
the wood is sold for fuel. In the regular prepara- 
tions, however, the outer bark is not scraped off; 
but the process of fermentation which the strips un- 
dergo, when tied up in large quantities, removes the 
coarse parts. The peelers are called Chailers. 

[ Heber’s Narrative. 





The Culture of Culinary Vegetales in the Sand- 
wich Islands, was introduced by Marini, a Spaniard, 
about the end of the last century. Marini formed 
extensive gardens, where melons and gourds of all 
kinds, various species of cabbage, potatoes, and 
other vegetables common in Europe, were cultivat- 
ed with great success.— Voyage to the Sandwich Is- 
lands in 1824-25, 4to, p. 41. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 





SCHABZIEGER CHEESE, 


Is that species of Swiss’ cheese made by the 
mountaineers of the Canton of Glaris, and readily 
distinguished by that peculiar marbled appearance, 
and aromatic flavor, communicated e pressed 
flowers er the bruised seeds of the Melilotus officin- 
alis. The practice of mixing the fidwers or seeds 
of plants with cheese was comnion among the Ro- 
mans; thyme was generally used by them. That a 
similar method was pursued in the middle ages is 
apparent from an anecdote told of Charlemagne.— 
When travelling without atfendants, he arrived at 
a bishop’s palace: it was a fast day, aud the bishop, 
having no fish, was obliged to set cheese before the 
monarch. Observing some small specks (paisley 
‘seed) in it, and mistaking them for rotten pa rts, he 
took the trouble of picking them out with his knife. 





causes. In Flanders they discovered the incompar- 


The bishop told him he was throwing away the best 
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parts of the cheese, on this the monarch eat it as it 
was, and liked it so much, that he ordered the bish- 

to send him, every year, two cases of such 
cheese to Aix-la-Chapelle; and, in order that the 


‘ cheese-merchant might not send cheeses without 


the seeds, he directed the bishop to cut each in 
two, and afterwards to fasten the parts by means of 
a wooden skewer, [Foreign Review. 








LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





MELODY. 
By W. Lececerr. 


ogee bright stars which gem the night, 
e each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite, 
Whom death has torn asunder here; 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar! 
Mix soul and soul to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star! 


But oh! how dark, how drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of. this! 
If there no more the ties shall twine 
That death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ah! then, those stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful as they shine forever! 


It cannot be each hope, each fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now, 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain— 
*Tis heaven that whispers—‘dry thy tears, 

The pure in heart shall meet again!” 





BRAVERY. 


Lightning was in his eye. His step was firm, 
But stealthy as a tiger’s, and his limbs, 

Stirr'd like the springing steel. His left hand held 
The instrument of death, and on his breast 

Th’ insignia of his deadly trade were crossed. 
Look! he has-marked his victim, and his form 
Stoops to a keener gaze. On—step by step! 
Near—and still nearer!——It will answer now! 
Slowly he raises up his sinewy form, 

And stands a giant. Dreadfully minute 

His deadly preparation—all is done! 

A moment—a keen flash—and to the ground 
Falls the unconscious—robin!—Hail! brave man. 





“CAN YOU KEEP A SECRET, 


“Dorothy,” said Ichabod, pale and trembling, to 
his wife. “Dorothy, I have a secret; and if I 
thought you would keep it inviolable, | would not 
hesitate to reveal it to you; but,O Dorothy, wo- 
man.” 

“Why, Ichabod, it must certainly be a secret of 
great importance, for you are in a woful agitation. 
You know, husband, you can place implicit confi- 
dence in your wife.—Have I ever given you occa- 
sion to doubt my fidelity?” 

«Never, never, Dorothy; but the secret I have to 
communicate is one that requires more than ordina- 
ry faithfulness and prudence to prevent you from 
divulging it. Odear! I shudder when I think on 
itt” 

“Why, husband, do you know how your lips 
tremble, and your eyes roll? What is the matter? — 
Ichabod! —you surely cannot mistrust the confidence 
of one who vowed at the altar to be: faithful to you. 
Come, unbosom yourself.” 

“May I rely on your fidelity?” 

“Te » you know you may.” 


Nod 





“Well then,—we are both to be ruined! —un- 
done!—I have committed murder!” 
««Murder!” 


“Of awful! Ichabod.—Committed murder!—Then 
indeed we are ruined, and our children with us.” 

Ichabod left the room, and Dorothy hurried off fo 
a neighbor’s.—Mrs. Prattle observed a great change 
in Dorothy’s countenance, and in her general ap- 
pearance; so great as to cause her to inquire into 
the cause of it. 

“Oh! Mrs. Prattle,” said Dorothy, “I am the 
most miserable of women!—I am ruined for ever!” 

“Mercy! Dorothy, how gloomy you look! —What 
has turned up to make you look so dejected? Why 
how you sigh! woman.—Tell me the cause.” 

“I wish I might, Mrs. Prattle; but the occasion of 
my unhappiness is a secret which I am now not per- 
mitted to divulge.” 

*“O! you may tell me, Dorothy—I shall never 
speak of it again.” 

“Will you promise never to reveal it to any per- 
son living?” 

“You know, Dorothy, I never tell secrets.” 

“Well, Mrs. Prattlh———I scarcely dare say it-— 
my husband has committed murder, and buried him 
at the foot of a tree in the orchard!—he told me of 
it himself—For Heaven’s sake don’t name it to any 
one!” 

**Murder!—your husband committed murder! — 
indeed, indeed, Dorothy, you have reason to think 
yourself ruined!—poor thing! J pity you from the 
bottom of my heart!” 

Dorothy went home weeping and wringing her 
hands; and Mrs. Prattle, leaving her dough half 
kneaded and her infant crying in the cradle, hasten- 
ed to hold a tete-a-tete with Mrs. Tellall.—Soon af- 
ter this last confab was ended, the report of Icha- 
bod’s having committed murder became general, 
and the disclosure of the fact was traced to his wife, 
Dorothy. Process was immediately issued against 
him by a magistrate, before whom, and in the pre- 
sence of a multitude of anxious spectators, he gave 
the following explanation: 

««My object,” said Ichabod, “‘in the course IT have 
pursued, was to test my wife’s capability of keep- 
ing a secret—I have committed murder in as much 
as I killed a toad, and buried it at the foot of a tree 
in my own orchard. How far my wife is capable of 
keeping a secret, has been sufficiently proved;—and 
with respect to the murder, those who feel an inter- 
est in it, are at liberty to inspect the body.” 

[ Hesperus. 


SPORTING OLIO. 





FOWLING PIECE. 
General Observations respecting the Fowling Piece. 


In the choice of a gun, | would recommend every 
sportsman Grst to consider the weight he can con- 
veniently carry, strength being a most essential 

oint, as well to the safety as the shooting of the 
Beevele, Alter the weight of the barrels is fixed’ 


and recommend the former not to be tooavide ‘* ie 
it has two or: three bad tendencies: ir the 


place, if the bore be wide, and the weight limited, & 
at. must weaken the barrel. ' ‘ 


“Yes, murder!—and have buried him at the foot 
of a tree in the orchard! teen balls to a 


Seventeen gage’ 
ound,) is a good size, ai 
think-best calculated for general use. But, supposg) 
the weight of your barrel is confined to 4 Jbs,: 

43 lbs, which is a good and proper weight for th, 
Base: if barrels of the same weight are made thr 


ourths of an inch in bore, they are then not or ee ni 


much reduced in strength and rendered unsafe, t vr." 
do not shoot so well for the want of a proper pra 
portion of metal according to the bore, ({ allude ta 
double barrels only;; besides, a wide-bored doubles” 
gun, unless made excessively heavy, such as ng 
gentleman would wish to carry, is very unpleasant 


to use, as it must be loaded according to its bore, 


and, for want of sufficient metal, it recoils violent. 


ly; when, on the contrary, barrels of a less bore,: iy 
suppose 17 or 18 gage, the same weight as the wide | 


bored ones, will shoot well, and be perfectly safe,’ 
Strength is essential in barrels, but [ do not recomeny 


mend any sportsman to have too heavy a gun; thatwe, 9 
is, heavier than he can conveniently manage; for if ]9 


he becomes overpowered with weight or fatigue, 
think he will shoot well no more that day. © if 
weight is limited, the shorter your gun is, 
stronger it must be; and there is no weight that ay 
gentleman will carry, that will in the least be any” 
improvement to the shooting of barrels above 
feet 5 inches or 2 feet 6 inches long; and althoug! $ 
many sportsmen will scarcely admit that a barrell 
feet 2 inches, or 2 feet 4 inches, will kill equal io 
one of 2 feet 6, or 2 feet 7 inches, yet a short gun- 
(well manufactured,) will certainly shoot equally 
well, or perhaps better: I agree that all short guns 
do not shoot as well as long ones: because there ig 
more judgment required in making a gan und 
feet 5 inches, to shoot properly, and few gunmakers 
understand the method. For my own part, I shoot )” 
with one made by Gill of Richmond, only 2 feet 25 
inches in barrel, the shooting of which haa surprised” 
some of-imy sporting friends: it fires by percussion, +’ 
and according té my own judgment, on the most. 
simple and best principle* of any I have yet seen:_7 
it may be properly cleaned by almost any person 
in three or four minutes. Of the locks,I think no- ~ 
thing more need be said than to have them as wel +g 
made as possible, as much depends on the good ~ 
workmanship of a gun lock, let the principle of it 
he what it may; and a real good lock will be as per- © 
fect, with proper care, after twenty years’ wear, as 


Pe 
wa 


it was the first hour; while a bad one will wear out 


the first season, and probably cost the owner the} 
price of a good lock in repairs. ‘The next essen-j) 
tial points about a gun, are the bend, length, and © 


mounting of the stock. If the gun is in every re-" 
spect a piece of superior workmanship, and shoots.” | 
in a superior mannef, it is of little service if it b we) 


not stocked exactly to suit the person ‘who uses it; 4% 
itis therefore not only @ most material thing to. 
have the gun stocked the exact bend and length to , 
suit the owner, but to have it properly Jaid off, a 
circumstance which gunmakers in general seem 
not to understand, or at least to distegaed, and @ 
which the slightest attention is never paid by the 
Birmingham makers. Every other particul 

pends chiefly on the fancy of the sportsman. fi) 
conclusion, therefore, | caution the purchaser 
employ such gunmakers as are in the habit of exe- 
culing good work, and most particularly guns thal 
shoot well, as there are many eminent gunmaket 
who either do not understand the particular art 
making guns shoot)in a superior manner, or will 


jectionable, in my opinion, and too often applies td 
some’ of the London makers. [Shooter's Companion.” 





‘A 


* It is the copper cap plan, with the locks of a p 





upon, I turn my attention to the bore and length, 


liar construction. 
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This is the last number of the present volume. 


t the occasion to offer our sincere thanks 
‘to our friends for the steadiness of their support: 
“We have endeavoured to make the best return for 
it, by rendering the columns of the Farmer inte- 
resting and useful; and the accession of ‘between 2 
and -300 subscribers, coming from every state in 
the Union, within the last year, is a cheering proof 
that our efforts have not been fruitless, For the 
future we have no promises to make—no change of 
an'to.announce. Our journal will be conducted 
as heretofore, with a strict and exclusive regatd to 
the welfare of those who ciiltivate and rely upon 
the soil for a living; adapting a portion of each 
per to the instruction and amusement of their 
children and of those who conduct their house- 
hold economy. We can only promise that, with 
more assistance and multiplied means of infor- 
mation, the reader of the Farmer will hereafter 
find a more complete abstract of foreign news, 
especially as it affects the concerns of American 
husbandry; and a more perfect view of the state 
of the markets in our principal cities. In re- 
gard to party politics, we can say of the fu- 
ture, as we most conscientiously may of the past; 
that not one word will find admission with a view 
to party effect—for the elevation of this, or the de- 
ression of that politician. With this brief and 
sty explanation, we commit this last sheet of the 
year’s labours to the printer and the public; re- 
By soliciting a continuance of support from 
our patrons, and the favour of their influence to 
extend the circulation of the American Farmer in 
their neighbourhood. ¢# Any person sending $20 
for four subscribers shall be entitled to a fifth pa- 
per, and so for any greater amount. 


¢¥ It is stated by Dr. Alexander of N. Carolina, 
that the best substitute for the mulberry, and that on 
which silk worms feed freely and thrive well, is 
the leaves of the snow-hall bush. These léaves put 
out much earlier in spring, and resist frost better 
than mulberry, and may, therefore, beeome.a high- 
ly useful substitute, especially when the worms are 
hatched too soon, either by accident or design. 
Sonietimes the mulberry leaves are cut off by frost, 
as was the case in the southern states last spring; 
the snow-ball leaves not being so subject to destruc- 
tion in this way, might be used till fresh mulberry 
leaves put out. Doctor Alexander also mentions, 
» that the mulberry leaves, rolled up closely in wool- 
~ lea blankets, but not pressed, will remain fresh for 
several days, much Jonger than inany other way. He 
accounts for it on the principle that wool is a non- 


* eonductor of heat, and that its action in this case‘is 


the same as that on ice, which it is knowm it pre: 


» ‘serves in hot weather much longer than any other 


preservative, by preventing the ice from absorbing 
heat, and consequently from evaporation. This is 


* all that is necessary in the preservation of mulber- 
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ry leaves in a fresh state for several days. 


», % Bartiméne Minxer.—The news from Eng- 
which we publish (o-day, has had the effect of 
@uill farther depressing the flour market—holders be- 
now willing to sell from stores at $7.50. The 
on price is about $7.25, but what comes in is 
oy stored. Accounts of sales of tobacco in 

gland ought to have the effect, if any; of improv- 


ve or six cents a bashel. 





mf ne price of that commodity, Corn has declin- 
Rid 3 


Foreion News, 
packet ship Silas Richards, has ‘arrived at 
ork from Liverpool, bringing dates from that 


dex for it is in the bandé of the printer. We} 


port to the 24th, and from London to the 23d Jan- 
uary. A London correspondent of the New York 
Commercial, has furnished the following spirited 


{view of the state of things, commercial and politi- 


eal, at the latest dates. ' 
Lonpvon, January 22, 1829. 
Half past 7 o'clock. 

The recal of the Marquis of Anglesea from the 
government of freland, appears to have caused 
great regret among the Catholic party of that coun- 
try. The Marquis left Dublin on Monday last, fol- 
lowed by a large portion of the population; and the 
shops were closed as a mark of regret at his depar- 
ture. It is current here that the Duke of Northum- 
berland will succeed the Marquis in the govern- 
ment of the sister kingdom. ‘Thus much is certain, 
that it has been offered to his Grace, whose answer 
has not yet been received. ‘The sentiments of the 
Duke of Northumberland are understood to be mo- 
derately in favor of the Protestants; and his im- 
mense income, which is 240,000/. per annum, will 
not diminish the chance of his being popular. Da- 
niel O’Connell, M. P. intends taking or rather at- 
tempting to take his seat on the 5th of next month, 
in the Commons House of Parliament, and a most 
curious seene may be looked for. 


The weather here has set in exceeding sharp, and 
the glass stands at $0, The navigation of the North 
of Europe, where the winter has set in most rigid- 
ly, is in consequence, suspended. Money here has 
become very scarce, and large importations of gold 
have been made to the Northern Kingdom, which 
has led to fears that the precious metal will become 
scarce, ‘Trade is exceeding dull, particalarly the 
retail trade, and a great want of confidence exists. 
Our accounts from India are of such a nature as to 
lead to fears that, ere the present quarter is out, the 
Houses connected with this part of the world will 
suffet severely. At Bengal and Bombay, European 
goods Were entirely without demand, and the mar- 
ket was glutted with all descriptions of these goods, 

We have accounts this day from Constantinople 
to-the 19th of last month. Every thing denotes the 
determination of the Sultan to exert all the powers 
of his empire, and bury himself in its ruins. The 
capital was defended. by enormous fortifications, ca- 
padle of containing 200,000 defenders. Large sup- 
plies of grain had arrived from Asia, from Barbary 
and from Macedonia, and the Pacha of Egypt had 
sent not only grain, but money to a large amount. 
The Pachas throughout Asia, had received orders 
to put in force the firman, calling all the Mahometan 
population, from the age of seventeen to sixty to 
arms, In all the mosques it had been publickly de- 
clared that the Law of the Prophet was in danger. 
Nearly one thousand camels had been collected in 
Asia, to form regular caravans for the conveyance 


of the Dardanelles would be considered of minor 
importance. The greatest exertions were using to 
equip the Turkish fleet, with the view of breaking 
up the dlockade, or at any risk attacking the Russian 
squadron. For this purpose, three ships of the line 
of 308. guns, had been launched, and were nearly 
ready, but there was great difficulty in raising séa- 
men. -Detachments of troops from all parts of 
Asia continued to arrive at the capital, on the 17h; 
the contingent furnished by Aleppo, amounting to 
8000 men, reached that place. ‘Ihe- weather had 
however, been so severe that neither the Grand Vi- 
zier nor Hussein Pacha had been able to use offen- 
sive operations, the roads being impassable and the 
cold most intense, 


M. Offley who has acted as Consul for the Uni- 
ted States, at Smyrna, arrived at Constantinople on 
the Ist December, and. two days afterwards had an 
audience with the Reis Effendi, by whom he was 
most favourably received. The object of his mis- 
sion is stated to be the conclusion of the treaty: of 
commerce between the Sultan and the Republic, 





- 


of necessafies to the capital by which the blockade| 


q 





the basis of which had been laid in several eonfer-- 
ences between the commander of the American: 
squadron and the Grand Admiral. The Pacha of 
Egypt is said to have counselled the Sultan to grant 
such concessions as would bring the treaty to ma- 
turity. Hussein Bey who stood so high in the fa- 
vour of the Sultan, and was one of the great ad- 
vocates for war had died; but no change of meas- 
ures was expected to result from this. The for- 
tress of Demotria upon the Hebre had been com- 
pletely fortified. The Pacha of Negropont had 
sent several heads tu the Sublime Porte, and boast- 
ed of having obtained great advantages over the 
Greeks in Livadia. The Sultan had received in- 
formation of the approaching evacuation of the 
Morea by the French, Intelligence had aiso reach- 
ed him, through the medium of his spies, that Gen- 
eral Geismar’s corps before Widdin had been very 
considerably reinforced, and that the Russians had 
arranged a new plan of operations for the next 
campaign. This was to be effected by turning the 
Turkish fortresses on the Danube, and the defiles of 
the Balkan, and penetrating into the interior by 
way of Servia. The plan. originated with General 
Diebetsch--but as it would turn the war so near 
the Austrian frontier, and endanger perhaps: the 
tranquility of Transylvania, and was most certain 
to create the jealousy of the Austrian Court, it was 
doubtful whether it would. be carried -into opera- 
tion. The Sultan had, however, made prepara- 
tions for this change in tactics, Sophia was strongly 
fortifying, and ‘Thrace would be guarded by a 2 yg 
lanx of fortresses. An entrenched camp would al- 
so be established in the vicinity of Sophia, which 
was to consist of 50,000 men, chiefly cavalry. 
Great magazines would be established at Philopop- 
oli, and Gallipoli was to be the grand entrepot of 
Thrace. The foundery of Thopana was in full ac- 
tivity, and large quantities of cannon were casting. 
Russian prisoners, both officers and privates, con- 
tinued to arrive at Constantinople; they appear to 
be well treated. All the Turkish garrisons in the 
frontier fortresses had been largely increased, aod 
it was supposed that in the month of-February the 
Turkish armed force would amount. to 250,000 
men. The rigor of the season.bad. much dimin- © 
ished the plague in Wallachia, The.St. Peters- 
burgh accounts say that all the disposable forces of 
the capital were to be marched to the seat.of war, 
and the garrison of St. Petersburgh would consist 
of 10,000 Poles. It was not, however, intended. 
that any of the army of Poland should take ap ac- 
tive part in the approaching campaign, All. these 
acconnts serve to show that the approaching strug- 
gle for empire will be worthy af the prize; and, 
that the setting of the sun of Moslemism, if it does 
set, will not be less sanguinary than its rise, 

We learn from Lisbon, that Don Miguel was 
still suffering severely from his accident. Great _ 
dissension is said to exist there between the t 
of the line and the volunteers, and many of ¢ 
latter had been found assassinated. 


The following is the return of the Corn averages 
and rates of duty as made up this day:— 


Imperial weekly average—Wheat, 74s 10d; Bar- ?; 
ley, 36s. 6d; Oats, 24s. 4d; Rye, 41s. 6d; Beans, 
$6s: Lid; Peas, $8s. 

Aggregate average of the six weeks which regu- 
lates duty—Wheat, 74s. 11d; Barley, S6s.0 18d; 
Oats, 24s. 7d; Rye, 45s..6d; Beans, $8s. 4d; Peas, 
39s. 9d. & ; : 

Duty on foreign Corn—Wheat, 1s.; Barley, 7s, 
10d; Oats, 10s. 9d; Rye, 3s. 6d; Beans, 12s. 6d; 
Peas, 11s. . 

Prices of Stocks.—Consols. 864 a 8-8; do per 
Account, 864 é $-8; Reduced, 87 1-8; $# do. gp 
4 per Cent, 1015-8, a 8; 4 per Cent, 1826, 105% a 
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From the London New Price Current, of Jan. 20. 


Lonpvon Markets. 


Toacco.—At a late meeting of the trade it was 
proposed to advance the prices of Tobacco 2d per 
ib. it was ultimately agreed that a rise of 1d per 
Ib. should immediately take place. The purchases 
of Tobacco last week for export were about 200 
hhds. Virginia and Kentucky at 34 a 4d per Ib. and 
inconsiderable parcels to the trade at full prices; the 
market continues very firm. 

Corron.--The Cotton Market is rather heavy, 
and the public sales of Friday went off 4d under 
the previous prices; they consisted of 2,030 bags 
Surats, chiefly ord. to mid. which sold $3-8d a 4 
1-8d. The purchases by private contract for the 
week ending last night, consists of 300 Surats at 
$id a 4 1-8d, 200 ditto at 3 5-8d a 4d; 60 Pernams 
at 74d; 120 Bowed at 6d. 

Ricr.---There is no alteration in the prices of 
Rice. ‘The Market is rather heavy. 


. 





Liverroot Mar«eEts. 


LiverPoot, Jan. 17- 

Fhe sales of cotton this week amount to only 
about 8500 bags, and prices are rather lower. Up- 
land 5 5-8 to 63. Import of the week 12,451 bags. 
There has been little doing in grain. 

Jan, 24.—The Cotton market has been misera- 
bly depressed and languid during the week, and the 
sales of all deseriptions from the 17th inst- to last 
evening inclusive reach only 6820 bales, including 
50 Sea Islands at 12.a44d; 2710 Upland, 54 a 64; 
740 Orleans, 6 a S--10 a 84; 440 Alabama 53 a 8. 
At public auction, 310 S. Islands 12a 144; Stain- 
ed, 43-8 a 83; 140 Uplands, 5 3-8 a 6 1.4; 290 Al- 
abama, 5, 5 3-8. 

The complexion of the market is gloomy and 
prices have declined fully 1-3d per lb. in common 
qualities of American the reduction is even greater 
and they must be considered in most instances one 
fourth per Ib? lower-. Even at this-decline sales to 
any extent cannot be made anti consumers appear 
determined to keep back as long as. practicable. 
The depression ig increased by a severe frost. hav- 
ing, for the presefit, closed the water navigation be- 
tween thig and the neighboring towns; the turn out 
ofthe hands employed in the mills at Stockport, 
joined to the’ suspension of many others at Man- 
chester owing to a difference between the masters 
jan’ workmen in relation to wages. 

The public sale of Sea Islands yesterday, was 
thinly attended and went off beavily—a reduction 


of fully one per cent per Ib. on the prices realised | 


at the last public sale, on the 5th ult. was submit- 
ted to, and somewhat lower rates than those current 
by private since that date. 

The Corn market has been heavy during the we-k 
and Wheat is Is a 2s per qr. lower. American flour 
is little enquired for. ‘Tobacco there is no altera- 
tion to notice as regards prices and but little done. 

Average of Wheat, &c. for the week 743 10; for 
the six weeks 74s 11; duty 1s. 

Jan. 24.—We have a continuance of dulness in 
the Corn market, and the transactions are very 
limited.— W heat is 3d per 70 Ib. lower, and good fo- 
reign imports are now offering at 9d per bushel re- 
duction from the highest point. ‘Ihis week’s duty 
for wheat is !s and that for the succeeding week 
will be the same.—Flour 74d, and Indian Corn 7s 
10d per quarter. 





Prices Current in Boston, March 6. 

Apples, best, bbl. ¢.3.00 a 3.15. Beans, white, bushel 
1.00 a 1.37. Beef, mess, bbl. 10.00 a 10.50; cargo No. |, 
9.00 2 9.50; No. 2, 7.502 8.00. Butter, inspected, No. 
1, new, Ib. .14.a.16. Cheese, new mil&,,7a .9; skim- 
med milk, 2..a.3. Flour, Baltimore Howard-st. 8.75 a 
9.00; Genesee, 8.75 2 9.00; Rye, best,—. Grain, Corn, 





| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
! 


| village of Richmond. : 


bush. .63 a 65; Rye, .15 a .80; Barley .67; Oats .37a 
.40. Hogs’-Lard, Ist sort, new, lb. .9. Pork, clear, bbl. 
16.00 a 16.50; Navy, mess, 13.00 a 13.25; Cargo, No. 1, 
13.00 a 13.25. Seeds, Herd’s Grass, per bushel, 2.00; 
Orchard Grass, 3.00; Fowl Meadow, 4 00; Rye Grass 


4,00; Tall Meadow Oats Grass 4.00; Red Top 1.00; Lu-} 


cerne, Ib. .50; White Honeysuckle Clover, .50; Red dor 
Northern, .7 a .9; French Su Beet 1.50; Mangel 
Wurzel 1.50. ‘Wool, Merino, full blood, washed, .35 4 
.42; do..do. unwashed, .22 a .26; do. three-fourths wash- 
ed, .30 a.35,do. half and quarter washed, .28 a .83; Na- 
tive, washed .25 a .28; Pulled, Lambs’, Ist sort, .37 a 
.41; do. do. 2d sort, .25 a .30; do. do. spinning, Ist sort. 
-30 a .33. 





Prices Current in New York, March 7. 


Bees-wax, yellow .23a.24. Cotton, New Orleans .10 
a.12; Upland .§? a .10; Alabama.94 a 103. Colton 
Bagging, Hemp .19 a .21; Flax .15a.18. Flax, Ameri- 
can .8a.92. Flaxseed, rough, tierce $11.00; clean 12.00. 
Flour, N. York, 8.00 a 8.124; Canal 8.00 a 8.373; Balti- 
more wharf, 8.00; Howard street 8.25; Richmond city 
mills 8.00; country 7.874; Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg 7.75 a 7.874; Petersburg 7.75 a 7.874. Rye Flour 
4.00; Indian Meal, per bbl. 2.88 a 3.00; per hhd. 15.00. 
Grain, Wheat, North River ——; Virginia 1.62 a 1.64; 
North Carolina 1.64; Rye .70 a.72; Corn, Northern .54 
a .56; Southern .44; Barley .56; Oats .40 a .46; Peas, 
white dry 7 bush. 4.00; Beans, 7 bush. 8.00 a 9.00. Pro- 
visions, Beef, mess 9.00 a 9.50; prime 7.00 a 7.50; cargo 
5.50; Butter, N. York, 124 a 16; shipping, .8a.11; Lard, 
-6a .64; Pork, mess 11.75 a 12.50; prime 9.75 a 10.00; 
cargo 8.50 a 8.75; Hams, Virginia .9 a .10; Northern .9 
a.10. Rice .S$4a.3 5-8; Whiskey, rye .243 a .254; Cider 
Brandy .30 a .33. Tobacco, Virginia .34 a .64; Ken- 
tucky .34 a .64; Ohio .5 a .124; Wool, Merino, American 
fleece .32 a .38; Pulled, Ist qual. .32 a .85; 2d qual. .25 
a .27; 3d qual. .20 a .23; Lambs, Ist qual. .40 a .42. 





Prices Current in Philadelphia, March 10. 


Bees-wazx, yellow .23 2.24; Beans, bushel $1.25 a 1.50; 
Bee#, mess 10 a 11, prime 9a 9.50, cargo 7; Butter, No 
, 8a .9, No. 2, .5 a .6; Cotton, New. Orleans .11 
a .13, Upland .9 a .11, Tennessee .9 a .11, Alabama .9 a 
11; Feathers, Southern .33 a .34, Western .31 @,32; 
Flax .8 a .84; Flour, super 8.00, fine 7.50, Rye 3.75; Corn 
meal, hhds. 14, bls. 2.75; Flaxseed, cask 11.25, bushel 
1.50; Grain, Wheat 1.50a 1.60, Rye .60 a .70, Corn I. c. 
white .45 a .47, Il. c. yellow .46 a .49, u. c. round .62 a 
.54, Oats .25 a .33, Barley, Pa. .45 a .50 Eastern .55; 
black eyed Peas .40 a .50; Hams, Jersey .9 a .11, 
Virginia .10 a .12, Western ; Hemp, Kentucky — ; 
Lard, .7 a .84; Oil, linseed .88; Pork, mess 13 a 13.50, 
prime 12, cargo 10.25 a 10.50; Rice, 3.50 a 3.75; To- 
bacco, Kentucky .3 a .6, Virginia .84a.5; Wool, common 
washed lb. .28 a .30, half blood .30a .33, three quarters 
blood .33 a .33, full blood .36 a .40, unwashed, general- 
ly 10 cents less, according to quality. 








WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
For sale, several thousand White Mulberry Trees, 
two and three years old, by J. Terhoven, on the Point 
road, four and half miles from Philadelphia, near the 


Letters, post paid, sent to the Kensington Post Office, 
Philadelphia county, will be attended to. The price of 
the trees is from 14 to 20 dollars per thousand. 

February 13,, 





LITERARY EMPORIUM. 


WM. A. COLMAN has removed his store to Park Place 
House, (formerly ‘Mechanic Hall,”) New York, and 
there has opened what is called the Literary Emporium; 
in which may be found for sale a fine collection of 
Agricultura! Works, embracing Loudon’s Works, &c. on 
that subject, as well as a choice collection of Sporting, 
Amusing, and Classical Works—besides an Exhibition 
of Paintings, and the most splendid collection of Books, 
of Prints, as well as the modern fine Engravings, amongst 
which will be found the great Race Horses, winners at 
the St. Leger course, and Duroc and Eclipse, the great 
American horses. 

N. B. Libraries furnished, and orders received, at- 
companied by the cash, for any Books, Reviews, or News- 
papers published in England. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT, - 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward J. Wi 

& Co., Commission Merchants and Planters’ Agents, ” 

Nés 4, Bowly*s whar} 

Tosacco.--Maryland, ground leaf, $5.00 a 10. 
seconds, ordinary, 3.50 a 4.50—red, 4.50 a 6.50— 
red; 6.00 a 8.00, for wrapping— Ohio, common, 5, 
8.50—good red, 6.00 a 8.00—fine yellow, 10.00 a 20, 
—Rappahannock, 2.50 a 3.50—Kentucky, common 3, 
a 5.00—wrapping, 4.00 a 6.00. ee. 
Fiour—best white wheat family, $9.00— 
Howard street, (sales,) 7.75; city mills, 7.50 
Susquehanna none—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.75—Gramy 
ced wheat, 1.60 a 1.70—best white do. 1.80 4 1.90— 
to good, 1.50 a 1.70-—-Corn, .42 a .44—Rye, .50 a .65. 
Oats, .26 a .28—Beans, 1.00 a 1.25—Peas, 55a 4 
CLovER SEED, 4.25 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.50 4 1.7 
arp Grass 2.254 2.50—Herd’s, .75 a 1.00—Lucerni 
a .50 lb.—Barey, .55 a 60—FLAXSEED, }. 
TON, Virg. .84 4 .10—Lou. .11 a.12—Alabama, .10@ 
Mississippi .11 @ .183—North Carolina,.10 a .11— 
gia, .9 a.12—Wnuisxey, hhds. Ist pf. .24—in bbls. 4 
254— Woo , common, unwashed, Ib. .15 @ .16— 
ed, .18 a .20—crossed, .20 a .22—three-quarter,: 
.30—full do. .30a@.50, accord’g to qual.—Hemp, Rus 
ton, $225 a 230; Country, dew-rotted, 136 a 140— 
rotted, 170a 190—Fisa, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, 
5.15; do. trimmed, .6,50—North Carolina, No. 156. 
a 6.50—Herrings, No. 1) bbl. 2.874; No. 2,2.62—h 
kerel, Ne 1, 6,00; No.2, 5.25; No.3, 4.2 
hams, Baltimore cured, new, .94 @ .10; old, 11; do. 
Shore, :124—hog round, cured, .7 a .8—Pork, 4. 
5.50—Feathers, .32—Plaster Paris, cargo price pr 





3.40 a 5.00, 


Marketine.—Apples, bush. 2.50 a 3.00; Phea 

pair, .15; Squabs, 183; Rabbits, .124; Turkies, ¢ 
1.124 a 1.25; Butter, lb. .25 4374; Eggs, .183; Pi 

Irish, bush. .50; Fowls, per dozen, 3.75 a 4.00; 

doz. 3.00 a 3.50; Beef, prime pieces, Ib. .6 a .10; Veal, 
.8; Mutton, .6 a .7; Pork, .6; young Pigs, dressed, .75.6. 
.874; Sausages, Ib. .8; Onions, bush. .50; Beets, bus 
1.00; Turnips, bush. .25; Partridges, .64 each; Canvas 
back Ducks, pair, .75, Terrapins, 4.00.4 4.50 peridot 
Pork, 5.50 a 6.00 cwt,; prime Beef, on the hoof, 5,50 4 
6.00. % y 
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3.624 a 4.25+-ground, 1.25 bbi.; grass fed prime Beef 
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